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easant Proprietorship is a 

Hy&tein of ciilfcivation of binall 
iioldin^^ of land by occupierci 
’ ^vho own the land^ or hold it 
on some secure or permanent 
tenure. Perhaps theie is no 
question on wliich there is a 
I neater diversity of opinion. 
On the one hand the small 
cultivator is held up as a pattern of industry, 
tlirift, and prosperity, and on the other as an 
example of unceasing toil and miserable failure, 
Arthur Young held that the best system of agri- 
culture was that which secured the largest amount , 
of produce from the land. It is evident, however, 
that another consideration of great importance 
must he talcen into account — viz. the numbers, 
quality, and condition of those engaged in tilling 
the soil. Though nations might attain to hrilliant 
positions by trade, commerce, and the accumula- 
tion of wealth, yet the permanent strength, the 
solidity, and resisting power of a country must 
closely depend on the number and condition of 
its rural population. Hence if it could he proved 
tJiat vast areas of land could he cultivated at the 
greatest money profit, by means of machinery and 
a handful of labourers, yet such a method of culti- 
vation M’ould he adverse to the leal interests of 
the nation as a whole. 

There is substantial evidence, however, that 
small holdings of land are more productive in pro* 
portion than large farms, and that they are specially 
adapted to the production of certain kinds of food. 
It is from tliese causes that the rent value and 
purchase price of the smaller holdings in continental 
countiies are so much higher than are foimd to 
obtain with the larger farms of Great Britain. ^ It 
is frequently quoted in opposition to this view 
that the yield of com per acre is much greater in 
England than on the Continent, This comparison, 
however, is of little value from the fact that the 
average of continental production is much lowered 
through the low yields of poor land, hillsides, and 
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wastes., vliich, if in England, Avould not be culti- 
vated at all. The evidence of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agiicultuie (18S0) &ho>vs that the vast 
majority of holdings in the JMetherlands are fiom 10 
to 60 acres, held for the most part by cultivating 
owners, and that the small and medium -sized farms 
are generally the he&t cultivated and managed. 
]Mi‘ Jenkins, the assistant commissioner, gave 
many exanmles of what lie terms * intensive ’ culti- 
vation in Holland. One of these is that of a uiau 
who OAvned 22 acres of hind, and lented 10 acres 
more. He had thirty milking cows in the fields, 
and ten feeding beasts in the stall. He fed every 
year thii’ty beasts besideh hi.s own cast cows, and 
spent above £600 per annum for food, principally 
for winter keep. 

Belgium is rather a country of small cultivators 
than of peasant proprietors. If we lea^e out of 
account the owners of veiy small plots of land, it is 
the small tenant-farmer who is the most important 
element in Belgian amiciilture.^ In spite, however, 
of excessive rents, the insecurity and other di^w* 
backs of tenancies as compared with ownership, 
Belrium is a striking example of the advantages 
of fa culture. M, de Laveleye states that 

Belgium is the best cultivated and the most pro- 
ductive countiy in the world; and refers to 
Flanders, with land naturally the worst in Europe, 
j as a marvellous triumph of caie, industry, and fore- 
, thought on the part of the cultivators. According 
to the report above quoted, the available supply 
of milk and its products per head of the popma- 
tion is in Belgium about twice as great as that 
I in Great Britain. In most districts in Belgium 
the labourer is a ]petit cuUivaUur—i.t. while 
hiiing himself out as a labourer, he cultivates 
and often owns a piece of land stocked -with 
rabbits, pigs, poiiltiy, goats, and sometimes one 
or a couple of cows, A man of this class in the 
I Ardennes, who was working with his son for a 
farmer at five francs per day, was found on inquiry 
by the present writer to be the owner of a cottage 
with 6 acres of land, two cows, and other smaller 
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PEASANT PROPPJETORSHIP 


I Tlii^ liuaii i‘' a tyj/B of a liia'-t nuiueious 

^vlio-e aim i- to 1.e kecoine small farmers, 
* aii'l vrfio, uifh rkar eufl in uew, ^vol'k lianl and 
i.r.i'-ti-e the -evere^t thrift and iteiseveiaiice. 

fti ^k'oat Ihifain the ajnoant of stocdc per acie 
varikd on Miiall bolding^ is larger— ^vith the ex- 
•'Option of ivhoep— than tliat carried on a similar 
‘ .'u’ea of land in large farm?* Tables compiled 
bv the writer from the agriewltnral 2 'el:nrjjs of 
‘ (freat Biitain, and printed in the evidence given 
! liefnre the Select Coniinittee on Small Holding^-s 
I ( show that the area of land in Great Britain 
cultivated in small Iioldings of 1 acre to 100 acres 
i- about the same as the area cultivated in large 
f.uins of ;J00 acres and upwards, tlie area being 
! 9f and Ui million acres respectively. The 

i tables show thaf the Muall linidiugs cany 311,038 
i lunges, the large farms 314,016; cows aiid^otber 
I cattle 2, 660,281 as against 1,227,004 ; pigs 1,178,500 
j as against 383,620. Only in sUee]) is the advantage 
! ‘^Iiowu to be with the laige farms. It fret|Ueiitly 
j lKi\»pens that ca<es showing the failure of 
j refer really to small cultivators who iiold 

i their land on a yearly tenancy or some other un- 
certain tenure, "a class altogether distinct from 
I and lacking the e.-^ential conditions of peasant 
\ proprietors. The great prosperity of agiiculture 
in Denmark, and the large and iiici easing exports 
of butter, eggs, cattle, pigs, ,S:c. from that country 
are due to tlie fact that the great hulk of the land 
is cultivated by owners, mainly by peasant pro- 
prietors of farms fiom 23 to 123 acres. Mr Jenkins 
gives interesting examples, not exceptional, of 
prosperous highly cultivated peasant farms in Den- 
mark. One small owner of 30 acres of land kept 
eiglite'en cows, fed eighteen pigs annually, and 
had two horses to work the arable land. The 
whole family was employed on the farm or in 
the daily. The dairy, though small, 12 by Id feet, 
was a perfect sight for order, cleanliness, and for 
tile complete though inexpensive character of the 
arrangements and /ip[d lances. The niajozi ty of the 
agiicultural labourers in Denmark po.'-sess a cottage 
with a few acres of land, eitlier his oivn or on lease. 
In Germany the agrarian reforms inaugurated by 
Stein and Hardenberg early in the l9th century, 
and continued up to recent date, for the promotion 
of cultivating ownership in land, ivere undoubtedly 
the groundwork of the strength and solidity of the 
German nation. 

In direct connection with the subject of peasant 
propiietorship is the fact of Britain’s great and in- 
creasing dependence on foreign countries for a supply 
of the smaller articles of food. Besides fruit, vege- 
tables, honey, dowei-s, &c. , the importation of wdiich 
is yearly increasing, the value of the foil owuug articles 
j in pounds sterling imported in 1889 w'as as follows: 

I Cheese above 4^ million ; butter above lOJ million ; 

[ margarine above 3^ million j lard above 2 million ; 

' poultry, game, and rabbits aboi'e 3^ million ; bacon 
j and hams above 9J million; pork, potatoes, and 
onions above 2 million ; eggs above 3 million. This 
gives the enormous aggregate value of 36 million 
sterling paid annually to the foreigner for these 
smaller articles of food, for the production of which 
the soil and climate of England are for the must 
part specially fitted. In the face of chronic com- 
plaints of agricultural depression, this great volume 
of trade is allowed t^ass into the hands of the small 
cultivator abroad. Tlie reason is that the system of 
iar^^e fanning is not adapted to the snjiply of these 
articles. The large farmer who raises corn and 
cattle cannot successfully compete with the small 
grmyer wlio is accustomed to minute and intensive 
cttitiyation. Peasant propvietomhip is a separate 
and <listinct business. The conditions of its success 
are doge pemonal attention, hard work, and the 
strictest frugality. The peasant cultivator employs 


but little hireil labour, every member of the family 
doing something useful on the little holding. The 
system develops a handiness, a fertility of resource^, 
an adaptation of means to ends, and an incessant 
indu&trv, qualities hardly to be ex])ected in connec- 
tion with hired labour. As owner of bis little 
liolding the peasant proprietor has no restrictions 
ab to cropping or methods of cultivation. He lias 
no doubts about compensation for unexhausted 
manures and improvements, and no uncertainty as 
to teiiuie. As a small owner wJio for many years 
lias lived on and successfully^ cultivated a few acres 
of land remarked to the present writer--‘The nioie 
I care for and work my land the more it gives me 
back ; my little f/irm is my ^nk in wbicli I put 
niy labour and sa^'ingH, which it pays me back with 
good interest. ’ Ifc is often said tliafc thrift, prudence, 
and perseverance are peculiar to the peasant pro- 
pi ietor on the Continent, and are the cause of lii.s 
success. The history of peasant proprietorship, 
]lowe^'er, shows that these qualities are the residt 
and not the cause of cultivating ownership. Im- 
provident habits, early marriages, and little thoiiglit 
for the morrow are the too frequent accomiiaiiinicnts 
of a condition in which there is no prospect in life 
beyond that of a mere wage- receiver.^ The great 
secret of success of peasant pi oprietoiship is Hummed i 
up by Adam Smitli in a striking ])Rssage in his I 
Wealth of Nations : ^ A small proprietor who knows j 
ei'ery part of his little territory, who views it with ' 
all the affection which property, especially small ' 
property, naturally inspires, ami who upon that 
account takes pleasure not only in cultivating but 
in adorning it, is generally of all inixn-overs the 
most industrious, the most intelligent, and the 
most successful.’ The two great drawbacks of 
peasant proprietorship arc excessive subdivision 
and tlie unlimited power of mortgage. The land- 
liunger— especially in France — is so great that the 
proprietor of a few acres will submit to any priva- 
tion to save money, and will borrow at any rate, in 
order to acquiie more land. Tlie money-lender on 
the Continent, like the ‘ gombeen ’ man in Irelaml, 
is tlie chief cause of trouble and difficulty to tJio 
small cultivator. The creation of a peasant pro- 
prietorship in Gi-eat Britain, tliougli much discus-sed, 
has not till recently been seriously entertained as 
a practical question. In 1889 tlie government 
appointed a Select Committeo on Smafi Holdings, 
and the evidence contains [iructical infonnatioii on 
the various aspects of peasant proprietorship, and 
oil the applicability of the system to Great Britain. 
The committee in their Report (1890) unani- 
mously recommend that facilities should be given 
for the creation of small holdings, and they 
adopt the priiicmies of Mr Jesse CoIIiiigs* Small 
Holdings Bill. The general provisions of this bill 
are as follow.s ; Local authorities are empowciod 
by moneys borrowed for that purpose from the state, 
to acquire land and to sell the same in small holding.s 
not exceeding 50 acres each. Purchasers are reipiired 
to pay clown as proof of their hona Jidcs a portion 
not exceeding one-fourth or one-fifth cif the purchase- 
money. A part of the balance is to be paicl of! by 
anmial payments, but the remainder— a small pro- ' 
portion of the original cost— is to remain at a per- i 
petual feu or quit-rent. This provision, ■wliilo it 
protects the small holder— to a great extent— from ' 
the money-lender, at the same time makes the 
terms of purchase as easy as possible. It also 
enables the local authority to enforce tlie condi- 
tions provided against subletting and subdivision. 
The local authoritie.s are furtiier empowered to let 
land on favourable conditions in feiuali holdings not 
exceeding 10 acre.? each. The report of the Select 
Committee declares that the extension of small 
onuiei-fifiips ris a matter of national importanc© 
both in the interests of the rural population, and 
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also ari to the secnrity of \)io[iei’ty generally. ' 

The committee vecoinineTurthat a 'lUiiMiot exceed* 
iii'f in the instance live million^ >tevlin^^ sliould 
lie devoted to the expei‘iiiie)it, and ‘eal■ne^tIy Iiope 
that no time will lie lo^t in intrudiiciiig legislation 
to give elVect to their recomineiulationh.’ Tliift 
repf»rfc, followed hy the announcement of legislation 
on the subject in the (iueen’^^ speech of 1S90, and 
the acceptance by tlie government in 1891 of the 
second reading of the Small Holdings Bill referred 
to, may together he taken as the lirst practical 
steps towards the creation of a peabant proprietor- 
ship in Great Britain. 

See, besides the reports cited above, that from H. JI. 
representatives abroad, On the Tenure uf Land in (ht 
mrral Countries in Europe (ISOU) ; Laveleye’s works on 
the rural economy of Belgium (new ed. lS7o) and the 
^Netherlands (ISGI) ; Lavergne, Ecnnuiiiic EnraJe de la 
France (Itli ed. 1S77); and ‘W. T. Thornton’s Plea for 
Peautilt Proprietors (new ed. 1871 ). 

Peasant War {Bauernkrieg), a great insur- 
rection of the German peasantry which broke out 
in the beginning of the year 15‘2o. Tlie oppression 
of the peasants had gradually increasecl in severity 
as the nobility became nioie extravagant and the 
clergy more sensual and degenerate. The example 
of Switzerland encouraged the hope of success, and 
from 1431 to 1517 there were risings amongst the 
peasants of the south and west of Germany. A 
peasant rebel litm took place in the Bhine count nes 
in 1502, and another in Wlirtemljeig, in 1514, both 
of whicJi wej'e pub down without any abatement of 
grievances. The Reformation, hy stirring up the 
desire of freedom, must be reclvoned amongst the 
causes of the great insurrection itself ; although 
Luther, Mel anch thou, and the other leading re- 
formers, whilst urging the nobles to justice and 
humanity, sti-oiigly reprobated the violent proceed- 
ings of the peasants. The Anabaptists, however, 
encouraged them, and peasant insurrections, quickly 
suppressed, took place in 1522 and 1523. In 
January 1525 tiie peasantry of the abbacy of 
Kempten suddenly assailed and plundered the con- 
vent. This proved the signal for a lising of the 
peasants throughout the .south of Germany. IMany 
of the princes and nobles at first regarded the 
insurrection with complacency, because it was 
directed in the fir.sb instance chietly against the 
ecclesiastical lords ; some, too, because it seemed 
to set hounds to the increase of Austrian power. 
But the Archduke Ferdinand hastened to raise 
an army, and entrusted the command of it to 
Von Waldburg, a man of stern and unscrupulous 
character. Von Waldburg defeated and de.stroyed 
some large bodies of peasants, but was Jiimself 
defeated by tliein on the 22d of April. ^lean while 
the in.surreetion extended, and a number of towns 
took part in it, as Heilbronn, Mhlilhausen, Fnida, 
Frankfort, &c., but there was a total want of 
oi-ganisation and co-operation. On 25tli March 
1525 there appeared in Upper Swabia a manifesto, 
in which the insurgents demaiuled tlie free election 
of their parish clergy j tiie appropriation of the 
tithes, after maintenance of the parish clergy, to 
the support of the poor ; the abolition of serf- 
dom ,* the re.storation to^ the community of forests, 
fields, and meadows which the secular and ecclesi- 
astical lords had appropriated ; release from arbi- 
trary augmentation and multiplication of services, 
duties, and rents ; the equal administration of 
justice; and the abolition of .some of the most 
odious exactions of the clergy. The coruhicb of 
the insurgents was not, however, in accordance 
with the moderation of their demands. Their 
many separate bands destroyed convents and 
castles (more than 1000 in all), murdered, pillaged, 
and were guilty of the greatest excesses, A 
number of princes and knights concluded treaties 
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with the peasant*?, conceding their piincipal 
demand^. The >>iege of Maricnherg, near Wurz- 
burg, gave time to their enemie.'s to stiengthen 
their force'', tb’dz von Berlicliingen (q.v*.) ivas one 
of the captains of the besieging peasant'^, who, lie 
afterwards maintained, bafl forced him to lead 
tlkem- In May and June 1525 the pea'^ants mis- 
tained a number of .'-evere defeats ; an(l the Laud- 
grave Philip of He.s^e, t])e Saxtuj Dukes, tlie electors 
of the Palatinate and Treves, and Fnindsberg were 
sacce^sful farther north. The peasants were every- 
where treated with tenibie cruelty; more than 
130,000 were kille<l in Upper Germany alone. 
Multitudes were hanged in the streets, and many 
were put to death with the greatest tortures. 
Wurzburg and other towns which had joined them 
'•uHered tlie terrible revenge of the victors. It is 
.supposed that more than i50,tK)0 pei>on'-. In>t their 
live:: ill the Peasant War. Flourisliing and popu- 
lous districts were desolated. The lot or tlie 
defeated insurgents became harder than ever, an(l 
many burdens of the peasantry originated at this 
peiioil. The cause t)f the Beformation and of 
German national life also was very injuriously 
atlected. Similar peasant insurrections in other 
countries are treated of under Tvlek, Cade, Ret, 
jACtiUERIE, SpAUTACVS. 

See works by Jiiig (lt?51), Cornelius (1801), Baumann 
( 1877 ), Frioh ( 1883 ), Hartfelder ( 1884 ; 2d ed. 1889 ) ; the 
histories of Germany ; and works cited at LUTHEll, &c, 

Peastonc, or Plsolite, a coarse vaiiety of 
Oolite (q.v.). 

Peat, a sul»&tance formed hy the decomposition 
of plants amidbt much moisture, as in naarshe.s and 
morasses, and some times described as a kind of 
humus or .soil, foi med by the accumulation of the 
remains of mosi-es and other luarsh-plants. The 
remains of the plants are often so well preserved in 
it that the species can he easily distinguished. 
Beeds, rushes, and other aquatic plants may usually 
he traced in peat, and stems of lieath are often 
abundant in it; but it chiefly consists in the 
northern parts of the world of different species of 
Sphagn uni or Bog-mo^s ( .‘^ee Bog-plants ). Mos.ses 
of this genus grow in ^e^y wet .Mtuations, and 
throw out new shoots in their upper parts whilst 
their lower parts are decaying and being converted 
into peat; so that shallow pools are gradually 
changed into hogs. Stools and tranks of trees 
often occur under peat in the British Islands and 
in north-western Europe generally. And not only 
so, but similar stools and tranks frequently are 
met with occupying a middle position in many 
peat- bogs— i.e. resting on peat and cov'ered by a 
variable thickness of the same accumulation. It 
cannot he doubted that the overturning of- trees, 
whether by natural causes or by man’s hand, would 
in many cases impede surface drainage, and so 
eventually give rise to the formation of bogs. But 
there is reason to suspect that the succession of 
‘ buried forests ’ and peat so frequently seen in the 
hog.y of north-wcsteni Europe points to climatic 
changes { see Post-g lactal Sy.stem ), Peat is vege- 
table matter more or less decomposed, and passes 
by insensible degrees into Lignite (q.v.). Tlie 
less perfectly decomposed peat is generally of a 
brown colour ; that which i.s more perfectly decoiii- 
o.sed is often nearly black. Moist peat possesses a 
ecided and powerful antiseptic property, wliicli is 
attributed to tlie presence of gallic acid and tannin, 
ami i.s manifested in the perfect preservatiou not 
only of ancient trees and of leaves, fruits, &c., but 
sometimes even of animal bodies. Thus, in some 
instances human bodies have been found perfectly 
preserved in peat after the lapse of centuries. 

The formation of peat takes place only in the 
colder parts of the world. In warm regions the^ 
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ileeay of vp- 40 tal)le r^oli^tancc^ after life ceased 
L too rai»i<]. T}je "-iiifaee covejLMl hy peat i*- very 
exteu-lveiti all teiiipeiate lejiiiais. In Eiighuid it 
L cmwideralde ; it gi eater in Scotland, and veiy 

j^oeat ill Ireland. Sonre hir^e occur in the 

HHitli of Eiirt»}ie, even near the .sea, aiul in more 
noitltein le.^iou's the inotj-ses or aie <^tiU more 
evteii-ive; they occur aLo in the northeni Umted 
hnt iJinVe extensively in Canada and Xe^v^ 
fonndland For their physical characters^ and 
tile inode of reclainiinj.^ them, ^ee Dog, and A^ ASTE 
L Axil’S. Mere peat i^ not a even ’vvhen 

'^nllieiontly drained, hut l>y the a\>plicution of lime, 
mail, vN:c/it snou converted into valuable laud, 
excellent oro[>N A mixture of jieat 
often of benefit to soiN otherwise poor ; and for 
many >Uvuh>. as rliorlodeiidrons, kahiiias, wliortle- 
heiiics, t^e., no soil is so suitable as one largely 
composed of peat. 

Feat i^ the ordinary fuel of great part of Ireland, 
and U ^till riineh in request in the hillier parts of 
Scotland and England. In Holland, Benmavk, and 
pait> nf north (ieiniany it > aKo in u>e for the 
I same pm nose. Feat a liglit and bulky kind of 
fuel, aiKi cannot be conveyed to considerable 
distances without loo great expense. Elforts have, 
however, (>een made to render it niore generally 
ii''eful, and so to promote thei eclaiiiiing of bogs, liy 
coiupi’e^-'ing it until its specific gravity is nearly 
equal to that of cnal. For this piirim’^e it i-a first 
I educed to a pulp. But the process lias not yet 
been advantageously prosecuted on an extensive 
scale, though nnmoroiis machines for the purjiose 
have been patented in Cfermany ami in the United 
States. Peat'chavcoal, made from lui compressed 
peat, is very light and in t la mm able, and therefore 
un^uitahle for many purposes, but for others it is 
pjirticuUirly adapited, and no kind of charcoal excels 
It in antiseptic and deodorising properties. Peat- ' 
charcoal i- highly esteemed for the &meltii]g of 
iron and for working and tempering the finer lands 
of cutlr!r\\ C liar coal made from compressed peat ' 
is in density supenor to wood-cliarcoal, and is 
capable of being used coke. But tlie convert on 
of peat into charcoal ha^ not proved remunerative j 
and the attempts to obtain valuable products 
(pyroligneous acid, ammonia, inflammable oils, 
burning gas, tar, ttc.) from its destructive dUtxlla- 
tion have been siniiiarly un successful. 

Peat, specially prepared, in very serviceable for 
hoises’ bedding, itc. As antiseptic, it bas been 
u^ed for laying on wounds. Flower- pots are some- 
times made of jieat ; it is easy to transplant flowens 
grOAvingin them Avithout loosening the earth from 
the roots, the pot being readily cut to pieces ; and 
liquid manure applied outsifle iiiula its Avay to the 
roots- 

See Keunie, on the Natural Histovif cwd Orufiji 

of ^eat’inoss fISlO); Alton, Treatise on the Orvjbi^ 
Qimlto, and CttUiTaiioa of :\IosS‘mrth (ISll); Steele, 
Natural and AtjrkulUral Hisiory of Feat-moss or Turf 
loff (182tj)j a parliamentary Report on the Destructive 
Distillaiiou of Peat (1851 ) ; Rev. J. Peter, The Feat 
Mosses of Buchan (187o); J. Geikie, Prehistoric Durope. 

Pebble (probably allied to bubble, from the 
sound of Avater ninniug among .stones], a small, 
nnind, Avater-woru stone of any kind ; hut AAuth 
jeAvellm sometimes an agate— agates being often 
found a.s' Joose pebbles in streams, and those of 
Scotland in particular being popularly designated 
Scoieh Pebbles. Hence the name has come even to 
be extended to rock-crystal Avlien not in the 
crystalline form. Deposits of pebbles (in the sense 
of water- worn stones) occur among the rocks 
of all periods, but the pebbles are .‘^eldom loose ; 
they are generally cemented together In' iron, lime, 
or sihca, forming a pudding-stone of greater or less 
hardness (see CoNaLOMUKATE). Single pebbles 


aie ftoiiietiriiefe found in depo.<=^it.‘5 y’hicl) Imve been 
formed in perfecth' still water, as in chalk and fine 
silt. They nurst have been lloated to their places 
entangled in the roots of tiee.s, or attached to the 
loota of large buoyant fteaAveeds.— BRAZILIAN 
Pedules (so called from Brazil having been long 
famous for the purity of its rock-ciystal ) ai'e very 
pure ]>ieces of liock-crystal (q.r.) n.secl hy opticians 
for making the lenses of sx^^ctacles, ^c. 

Pehrinc, See PastetJU, Silk. 

Pecan. See Hickory. 

Peccavy (Bleotylcs), a genus of the family 
Suuhe, containing at least tAxm specie-s. ^ They Inive 
fewer teeth (tliiity- eight) than the ordinary sAvine 
(forty- four), and a A’ery short tail. Tlie name 
Dicotyles is deiiv'ecl from a gland uiion the hack, 
almost corresponding in position to the navel 
heloAV', D. torouatus is foAuid from Arkansas to 
Patagonia, and is about 3 feet long ; but the 
larger and fiercer D. laUatus only ranges from 



Peccary [DkotyUs lahiaius). 


Central America to sou them Bj-azil. The latter 
is exceptionally pugnacious, and, as it goes about 
commonly in herds, it is extremely dangerou.s to 
meet Avitli. Even the jaguar is said to retire before 
several of these animals AvJien handed iogcbJier, 
Both species, Avhich freely breed together, ai’e 
usually to he seen at the Zoological CTarden.s in 
London. 

P<?-cli i-'jli, Gulf of, a land -locked extoiision 
of the A^ellow Sea (q.v.), hetAveeu the haHo of the 
Corean peninsula and the ChiiiCHe pTovinco of 
Shan-tnng, into Avliich tlie Pei-ho (q.v.) fliflcharge.s. 

Peck, a nicapire of capacity for dry goods, sucli 
as grain, fruit, iSre., used in Britain, and equivalent 
to two imperial gallons, or cubic indies. 

It is tlin.s the fourth part of a Basliel (o.v.). The 
old Scotch peck, tlie sixteenth part of a boll, Avhen 
of Avheat Avas slightly less than the imperial peck, 
but AvIien of barley was equal to about 145(5 of it. 

PeCOCk, liEraNALD, author of The Nepressor 
of Over-Much Blaming of the Clergy, Avas most 
probably born iii_ AVales ; Avn.s a FgIIoav of Oriel 
College, Oxfoid, in 1417, and was ordained acolyte 
and sub- deacon in U20, ])i’oeeedii)g to deacon’s 
and priest\s orders in the two folloAxung years. 
His preferments Avere the mastership of Wiitting- 
ton College, London, together Avitli the rectory of 
St Alicliael in Hiola ; the hishopiic of St AsaiiUh, 
from Duke Humphrey of Gloucester in 1444, 
Avhen he also I’seeiiiecl his degree of Doctor of 
Dmnity, and of Chichester, through the ])atron- 
age of the ill-fated IVilliain cle la Pole, Duke of 
SiifFolk, in 1450, A student of great learning and 
industry, he plunged pagerly into the controversies 
of tlm day, and compiled many treatises, of whicli 
tlie ponet {c. 1440), on the main truths of Chris- 
tianity, and his practical Treatise on Faith {c. 
14o6), written for the Lollards, are sbill extant. 
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In the latter he gives up iiifallihle authority in the 
church, makes faitli a matter of pvohahility rather 
than of knowledge, lays a broad foundation for a 
really rational piety, and makes a noble approxi- 
mation to the doctrine of religious toleration. The 
(diject of his Hepressor (c. 1449) was to promote the 
peace of the church by plain arguments against 
Lollardy, written in the mother-tongue. He main- 
tained that bishops had higher duties tlian mere 
pleaching, and strove with great patience and clear 
logic to demonstrate the reasonableness of those 
doctrines and ordinances of the church which the 
Lollards rejected as not founded on Scrij)ture. Of 
a liberal and tolerant spirit far before bis time, 
Pecock pointed out with much point and original- 
ity the teaching of natural leligion about niaifs 
moral duties, a^'Sertiiig that the judgment of reason 
must not he overruled and twisted into conformity 
with Scripture, which rather contirms than serves 
as the authority for tlie light of nature. In his 
argument tliat Scripture pre-^upposes a knowledge 
of the moral virtues, and that its special object is 
to make known those truths Avliich reason could 
not have discovered, he is distinctly the foremnner 
of tlie great Hoolcer. His attack on the Donation 
of Constantine is an admiiahle piece of reasoning, 
and his argument that experience shows that there is 
no .'subject on which men are more likely to err than 
tiie interpretation of >Scnptiire deals a deadly blow 
to the hibliolatry of Lollardy anil Protestanti'^m. 
Pecock’s philosophic bread th"^ and independence of 
judgment brought upon him the suspicions of the 
church, and especially of tlie friars, whom he had 
stigmatised as ^ pulpit bawlers.’ The stonu of oppo- 
sition that had long been gathering Imrst upon Iiis 
head at a council held at AYeHtmiiister in 1457. 
He wms hotly denounced for having written in 
English, and for making reason paramount even 
to the authority of the old doctois, while many 
slanderous and basele.ss charges besides wei’e heaped 
upon his liead. He was summoned before Arch- 
bishop Bourchier at Lambeth, where his writings 
were subjected to examination by twenty-four 
doctors. In the end he was condemned by the 
archbishop as a heretic whose doctiines were con- 
trary to St Augustine, St Jerome, and St Gregory, 
and the cruel alternative was put before him, to 
abjure his errors or he burned. He elected to 
abjure, made confession of many errors and 
heresies of which he liad never been guilty, and 
witJi ]ii.s own hands delivere/1 to the executioner 
liis three folios and eleven quartos for the flames. 
Against the further sentence that he should be 
depiived of his see he appealed to Rome, and the 
pope indeed commanded him to he reinstated, but 
he was prevailed upon to resign his bishopric into 
the hands of the king. The rest of his days he 
^lent in the abbey of Thoraey in Canihridgeshire. 
Eorty pound.s a year was allowed for his mainten- 
ance ; lie was to "have the service of an attendant, 
somewhat liberal diet, and a private chamber with 
a cliimney and apas.sage leading from it which gave 
a sight of an altar and allowed him to hear mass, 
But writing materials he was denied, and his hooks 
were but five — a portuons (breviary), a mass-book, 
a psalter, a legendary, and a Bible. 

See the article Lollahd.s ; also James Gairdner^s essays 
on ‘The Lollards,’ in Studies in Enyfish History (ISSl); 
the Introduction to Clmrchill Babington’s edition of the 
the Rolls series (2 vols. 1860) ; and the Life 
by John Lewis (1774 ; reprinted, Oxford, 1820). 

Pecos, a rivei of New Mexico and Texas, flows 
some 800 mile-s SSE. to the Rio Grande. 

Pccten. fc>ee SCALL01\ 

Pectic Acid and Pectin. See Fruit, Yol. 
V. p. 21. 

Peculiar. See Benefice. 


Peculiar People, a ^ect of Faith-healer^ 
(q.v.), foumled in J^iondou in LS3S. They leject 
medical aid in case^ of di'-eaac, although not in surgi- 
cal ca^'C^, and rely on anointing with oil by theeldei*^, 
and on unceasing prayer, with patient muring. 
They liave their oun collection of hyiim^>, usually 
select tlieir preacheis from among the elders, anil 
baptise their children when they are consideied 
ohl enough to undei>tand the ceremony and to 
express con‘='ent. Tlieir communities aie not num- 
eioiis, and the inemher.s are nearly all very poor 
working-folk ; but they hear a high character for 
morality, honesty, and Cliiistian cljaiity. 

Pedes trianisui. See Athletic Sport.s. 

PedicellaricC, very reniarkahle minute struc- 
tures on the skin of sea- urchins and starfish, having 
the form of a .stalk nith ta tliree-bladed or two- 
bladed snapping forceps at the .summit. They take 
hold of algie preparatory to the application of the 
Ructoiial feet, and jirohahly help likewise to keep 
the surface of the ecliinodenn clean. 

Pcdicularis, a genus of herbs of the natural 
order Scroplmlariacete, some of which have latlier 
large and finely- 
coloured flowei.*^. 

Two species, P. pal- 
ustris and P. sylvu’ 
tlm, are natives of 
Britain, common in 
wet grounds. Both 
have received the 
name of Louseu’ort, 
the Englisli equiia- 
leiitof ‘pedicularis,’ 
fiom their supposed 
infiuence in produc- 
ing the lonay disease 
in sheep — an influ- 
ence purely imagin- 
ary. Their acridity 
renders them obnox- 
ious to sheep; hut 
cattle, goat .^3 and 
swine eat them. 

Continental Europe 
and tlie iiortlieim 
parts of Asia pro- 
duce many other 
species, and some 
are found in North 
America. P. seep- Lousewort [Pedicuhiris }Mhi&tr\s), 
tram, or King 

Charles’s Sceptre, is one of the principal ornaments 
of marshy grounds in the most northern conntnes 
of Europe. P. syhatiea is said to be astiingent 
and serviceable in stopping luemorrhage ; and 
applied extenially it helps to cleanse ulcers. 

Pedigree (possibly from de qrue,^ ‘ crane's 
foot,’ from the slender lines used in (drawing pedi- 
grees ), a tabular vie^w of the members of a particular 
family, W'ifch the relations in which they stand to 
each other, accompanied or unaccompanied by a 
notice of the chief events in the life of each, with 
tlieir dates, and tlie evidence of the facts stated. 
Pedigrees are indispensable aids to the student of 
history. The materials to be used in the forma- 
tion of a pedigree oi-e note.s of the facts to he set 
forth, and a recognised series of sign.s and. abbrevia- 
tions. The.se notes compiise the name of every 
person who is to appear in the pedigree, mth aiicli 
dates and circumstances as it may he considered 
desirable to record. Among the coininonest abbre- 
viations are daiu^ for daughter of; s, and /l, son 
and heir of ; co/l, coheir of ; ir., wife of ; s. jp. (wwe 
proU)^ without issue; v, p, {vitd pati'is)^ in his 
fatlicr s lifetime; 6., born ; d.^ died; dep,, deposed ; 
K., king ; E,, earl, &c. The sign = placed between 
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i\\{} nanie^ iinficatt*- that they iveie Ijn^haiifl and 
wife; J indicate- tliat they had children ; -I luuler 
<a name that the ner-on had ehildieii. Men 

are frennently indicate*! l>y &({iiare'<, Women 

hy ciicTes orTozenges. All yeraori?. of the same 
ireiieration are to be kept in tlio same liorizontal 
Fine; an*! the uiain line of de-cent i», ^rliereyer 
l-fO'-ihle, to he Indicated by keeinn*j; the Rucoe>-ive 
n.uiit-> ill a vertical column, Coiithiuou:> lines in- 
dicate the sncce.-siori of tl/e dilferent generations, 
Tlie menibeis of the ^-anie family are generally 
arranged in tlieir order of birth in two groups — 
the .^oun and tlien the daughters ; but where 
the same fatiier or inDther has children by more 
tiian one niairiage, tlie children of each mariiage 
ought to form di-tinct groups. The actual arrange- 
iiient, ho'svever, of a pedigree must always depend 
on the leading object which it U intended to ijlus- 
trate. Sjtecimens may be seen in the articles 
}h>>MPAKTi; and BoURnux. 

Tabular genealogies, generally Ijiief, and meant 
to illustrate >oiue particular claim of liglit, are 
found among the records, iniblic and private, of the 
early middle ages ; but after the incorporation of 
the Engli-h Heralds’ College far more attention 
wa-^ devoted to the compilation of pedigrees of 
f.unilies, more particularly ndth I'efei'ence to tlieir 
claims to digrntie." and lieraldin insignia. In the 
couise of the 16th century the heralds obtained 
copies of all such accounts of the English families 
of any distinction as could be supplied to them, 
and entered them in the hooks which cont^iin the 
records of tlieir official inoceediiigs. Iloyal com- 
luissinn^ ^vere ihsued till IVOI to the two provincial 
king^-of-arms, empowenjig them to vi^it in turn 
the several counties of England, in order to collect 
from the piincipal persons of each county an account 
of tljy changes which had taken place in tlieir re- 
spective families in the hiterval since the last pre- 
ceding vL-itation, and to inquire what account 
could he given of tlieni-selves hy families who had 
stepped into the rank of gentry, or had become 
>ettled in the county since that period. The 
regi^ter-l>^oks ke})t by the heralds and tlieir assist - 
ants contain the pedigrees and arms collected in 
the course of tlie visitations, with the signatures, 
of the heads of the families. See Heu.VLBry, Vol. 
V. p. C60. 

In Scotland, in the absence of the regular system 
of ri.Nitations which prevailed in England, there is 
a great deal of evidence regarding the pedigrees of 
the histoiical families of the country scattered here 
and there in public ami private collections, includ- 
ing^ the Advocatea’ Library and Lyon Office. A 
register of genealogies exists in the Lyon Office, 
in which the pedigrees of applicants, after being 
proved to tlie safcLfaction of the lieraklic autliori- 
ties are inserted with tlie accunipanyiiig evidence ; 
and the Regl-ster of Arms containii much valuahle 
information. To what extent the register of gene- 
alogues in the Lyon Office may be admitted as a 
probative document, conclusive of the facts which 
It .«-ets forth, has not l^eezi ascertained by actual 
deeihion; hut there can be no doubt that, in 
questions both as to property and honours, it would 
he regarded a.s a most important adminicle of proof. 

*Sce the works of Sir Bernard Burke (q.v.) and Sir 
^arns hdcoJas (q.v.),* Loyle, tMm/ Baramif/e {ISSh} : 
poster, Peerage, and Kniahiarje (1883), and 

Calkckmeu Gencalotfica (1862); Marshall, The Gcnea- 
l^aUGiwle (lajO; 2d edlSSo) ; Roberts, Caicndariicm 
Gtfuemoi/iCMiii ( lb65) ; G, Burnett, Popular Geiiealomat, 

the AH of Pedifme’inakiug (EUin. 1865); Bye, 

^CQTfi^ and Pecord ;Searc/im*/ (1888); ‘Whitiuore, Ae 
Mmican Uenealopht (1S62; 2d ed. 1876); Dmiie, 
PiOfiograjMa Oenealopica Americana {IBQS), 

P^d-iiueiltj the triangular space over the por- 
tico at the ends of the roof of classic build in f^s. 


It may he called the gable of classic biiildings, and 
is frequently enriched with sculpture, for which it 
forms a ffue'setcing. See (4nt:Eic Arciiitecturk 
Pedlars, See Hawkeus, 

Pedo'iucter, an inatjument for measuring 
walking distances. It has a dial which records 
rev<dutions of the mechanism ; cand the mechanism 
is generally actuated by the relative movement of 
a comparatively lieavy suspended ma-ss attendant 
an eacli step, thoiigdi in 80 Jne form.s it is ilriven by 
a cord connected with the foot. In all cases the 
thing measured is the numher of steps rather than 
tlie distance walked ; and tlic user must find the 
true nieaiiin" of the readings of the apparatus as 
capplied to his own walking. — An instrument at- 
tached to the wheel of a carria^'c so as to maik the 
numher of revolutions of tiie wheel and so the dis- 
tance traversed is called hodometer or odometer 
( G r. kodoSf ‘ u'ay , ’ and mciront ‘ me asure ’ ) . T his 
is usually a train of wheelwork attached to the 
axle of the carriage, and coiuiniinicating motion to 
an index on a dial. A similar instrument, called a 
cyclometer, is attached to bicycles and iricytdes. 
The name odometer is also given to a wheel used 
hy suvveyoib, which records the distances in miles 
or rods, 

Pe<lro I,, emperor of Brazil (1798-1822), 
second son of John VI. of Portugal, ffed to Brazil 
with liis parents oji Napoleon^s invasion of Por- 
tugal, and became prince-regent of Brazil on his 
father’s retuni to Portugal. For tlie proclamation 
of Brazilian iiulepeiuleiice and siihsequerit history, 
see Brazil. — Pedro II., his son, horn 2d December 
1825, became king in 1881 on his father’s ahdiea- 
tion, was declared of age in 1840, and, distingiiislicd 
bj^ his love of learning ami simple scholarly tastes, 
reigned over Brazil in jieace until the sudden 
revolution of November 15, 1889, comjrelied him to 
withdraw to Europe, where he has lived since, 
mainly in Eraiice, Biazil becoming a ve)mhlic under 
the name of ' United States of Brazil.’ See Life, 
in I'k-eiich, by IVIossd ( 1880). 

Pedro tlic €ruel, king of Castile and Leon, 
was tire only legitimate sou of Alfonso XI., and 
was horn at Burgos, 30th August 1334. On his 
father’s death ( 1350) Pedro succeeded to the throne 
without oi>positioii, hut left the whole exercise of 
power to his motlier, Donna Maria of Portugal, and 
Albuquerque, his father’s jjriiiie-miiiister and chan- 
cel hjr. But hy tlie instigation of his mistress 
(afterwards his queen), IMarie de Padilla, Pedro 
enrancipated himself in 1853 fro]]i the guidance of 
the queeji'iijo tiler. He now obtained exceeding 
but the strict justice with which lie 


popufaritv 


a -lVV 1 ' * jusLiuc ^VilJU \VIliCU iie 

ecided all causes between the rich and poor, the 
elerg}’- and the laity, comhinecl rritli a hanglity artd 
irnperious caniage towai’ds tliem, alieiiaied’'fi‘om 
him the nobles and cloi’gv. The plottings of 
Albuquerque, uLo Jiad tle/l to Poi-fcngal, havin**- 
culmmated (1354) in a revolt in Estvemadiira, 
Pedro niai’ched against tire rebels, but was 
beti'ayed hy his bi-otlroi* Henry and taken 
prisoner. Escaping, he found himself speedily at 
tire head of a powerful army, with which, desjuto 
the exeoinmiinication of tlie pope, ire speedily 
reduced his opponents to ftuhmifisioii. But having 
been hetrayed hy his relatives, and even hy his 
nrofcnev, he hecame suspicious of every one; and 
the rest of his reign was devoted to the destruc- 
tion of the power of the gi'ejit vassals, the estah- 
iishinent of his own aiitlroilty on tire ruins of tlreir 
teudal tyranny, and long-coiitimred and bloody 
wars with the kmgdoins of Aragon and Granada, 


He owes the einUiet Cruel mainly to tlie nmnler 
of Ills hrotliei- IJon FiuUique in 135S. But lie 
It still often called in Spain ‘the Justidavy,’ 
troni remembrance of his lietter qualitiee, T'he 
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people M'ere in general well and justly governed, 
Ijiit the heavy taxes imposed to maintain the 
cost of his long wars with Aragon and Granaila 
dissipated his popularity. Henry, who had lied 
to Prance, now seizing "the favourable opportun- 
ity, returned (1366) at the liead of a body of 
exiles, backed by Bertrand dn Gneselin (q.v. ) With 
an army of mercenaries, and aided by Aragon, 
France, and the pope. Pedro, however, by great 
pi'Omises of territory and money, prevailed upon 
Edward tlie Blaelv Prince to espouse his can.se. 
Edward invaded Castile in tlie sjning of 1367, 
totally defeated Henry and Du Guesclin at Navar- 
rete (13th April), taking the latter prisoner. But 
the king disgusted his chivalrous ally Ijy liis 
cruelty to tlie vanquished, and paid no heed to liis 
remonstrances ; Edward accordingly reptu^sed the 
Pyrenees, and left the misguided nionarcli to his 
fate. The whole kingdom groaned under his 
cruelties; rebellions broke out everywhere,' and, 
in autumn 1367, Henry returned with 400 lances, 
the people immediately Hocking to hii^ standard. 
Pedro’s scanty and ill- disciplined forces, including 
many Saracens, were routed at iMontiel (14tii 
March 1369), and himself com])elled to retire for 
safety wdthin the town, whence he was treacher- 
ously decoyed and captured by Du Guesclin. He 
was carried to a tent, where a single combat took 
place betrveen him and Henry, in which Pedro was 
slain, 23d March 1369. See Prosper Merimee's 
monograph (1848 ; 2d ed. 1865; Eng. trans. 1849). 

Peduncle. See Flower. 

PeeWessliil'C, or Tweeddale, a southern 
county of Scotland, bounded by Edinburgh, Sel- 
kirk, Bum flies, and Lanark shires. Irregular in 
outline, it has a inaxiumm length and breadth of 
29 and 21 miles, and an area of 356 sfj. in. or 
227,869 acres. The Tweed, rising in the extreme 
south, rvinds 36 miles north-north -eastward and 
eastward, descending therein from loOO to 450 feet ; 
and from it the surface rises into hig-, round, gj*assy 
hills — AViiidlestraw Law (2161 feet), Minchinoor , 
(1856), Hartfell (2651), Broad Law (2754), &c. ! 
Among the Tweed’s iiuniberleisS affluents are Talla, 
Biggar, Lyne, Alanov, Eddleston, Leithen, and 
Quair Waters ; and St ]\Iary’s Looli touches the 
southern hoimdavy. Less than one-fifteenth of the 
entire area is under corn anil root crops ; but 
nearly 200,000 sheep graze on the hillsides. 
The antiquities include over fifty hill-forts, the 
‘Boinanno terraces,’ a Bomaii camp at Lyne, the 
ruined castles of Neidpatli and Drochil, and the 
old mansion of Traquair ; whilst 4 miles SW. of 
Peebles is tlie cottage of Davie Ritchie, the 'Black 
Dwarf ’ { 1740-1811 ). Peebles and Innerleithen are 
the only towns. The county unites with Selkirk- 
shire to return one menibeV. Pop. ( 1801 ) 8735 ; 
(1841) 10,499; (1881) 13,822; (1891) 14,647. 

Peebles, the jjleasant county town, stands on 
the left hank of the Tweed, 22 miles S. of Edin- 
burgh. It has a now parish church (1887) and live 
other modern cliurchesa ; the Chambei*s Institution 
(1859), rnth library, museum, &c., in the old house 
of the Tester and Queensberry families ; a hyclro- 
jmbliic (1881); a public park (1887); tweed-manu- 
factures; and the tower of St Andrew’s Church 
(1196), restored in 1882 by Dr William Chambers 
ife-V".], wiio rests beaeatli its shadow. Mungo Paik 
1 W 13 a surgeon here. Peebles was made a royal 
burgh ill 1367, and till 1832 returned one member. 
Pop. (1861) 2045; (1881) 3495; (1891) 5261. 

See Dr A. Pennicuik’s I>esc7'i2}tio}i of Tiveeddale (3d 
ed. 1875), Dr ^Y. Chambers’ of £eshles^’hire 

(1864), Dr Jolui Brown’s Minchmoor (1864), and 
Charters of Peebles ( 1873 ) 

Peel, a coast town of the Isle of Man, 11 J miles 
by rail NW. of Douglas. On Peel Hill (450 feet) 


a tower called Corrin’fs Polly ; and on an island 
sheltering the liarhour stand the l>eautiful ruins of 
Peel Ca='tle, celebrated by both Scott and Words- 
worth. It dates from the 12th century, hut wa** 
mainly rebuilt by tlie foxivth Earl of Derby in 1593. 
St German’s Cathedral, a cnieiham ruin, with a 
crypt and low central tower, i.s included in its area. 
Fishing is Peel's chief industiy, but the jdace is a 
grouing one, attracting Yearly more and more 
visitors. Pop. { 1861 ) 2848"; ( 1881 ) 4360. 

Peel, >SrR Rocert, statesman, was ?jorn on 
' 5th Februaiy 178S, near Bury in Lancashire. His 
i father. Sir Piobert Peel ( 1750-1830, created a baronet 
I in 1800), was a wealthy cotton^iinner, from whom 
he inheiited a great fortune. He Avas educated at 
HaiTOAV, and at Christ Cliiirch, Oxford, AA'liere he 
took a double fli-st in ISOS, and entered the House 
I of Commons in 1809 as member for Cashel, adopt- 
ing the strong Tory politics of bis father. Perceval 
Aviis then prime -minister. Peel set quietly about 
the business-Avork of Die House, feeling his^ AA^ay 
Avith that steady prudence and pevseveiing dili- 
j gence that were the conspicuous features of his 
, character. In 1811 he Avas appointed Under- 
! secretaiy for the Colonies; and from 1S12 to 1818 
I he held the office of Secretary for Ireland. In this 
capacity be displayed a strong anti-Catholic s>i»irit 
(Avhence the A\itty Irish gave him the nickname of 
‘Orange-Peel’), and Avas in consequence so fiercely 
attacked by O’Connell that eA'en the cool and 
cautious Secretary Avas stung into sending the agi- 
tator a challenge. The ])olice, hoAvever, prevented 
the duel from taking place. From 1818 till 1822 
Peel remained out of ollice, but not out of parlia- 
ment, where he sat for the university of Oxford. 
He iioAv began to acquire a reputation a& a financier 
and economist, and in 1819 was appointed chair- 
man of the Bank Committee, and moA-ed the 
resohilions ndiich led to tlie lesiimption of cash- 
payments. He Avas still as aver.se as ever to 
anything like religious or political refonn. No 
member of the Liverpool-Casfciereagh cabinet couhl 
liaA^e been to appearance more resolute; be even 
vehemently deieiuled the ‘ Peterloo Massacre ’ 
of 1819. In 1822 he re-entered the ministry as 
Home Secretary— Canning shortly after becoming 
Foreign vSeeretary, on the suicide of Lord Castle- 
reagli. The tu'o" Avorked togetlier pretty well for 
some time, as Peel devoted himself chiefly to 
financial mattevh, and especially to the currency ; 
but 'Roman Cafcijolic emancipation ’ Avas a question 
on Avhicli Canning Avas coiisulerably in advance of 
his brother-secretary ; and Avhen the former AA’as 
called upon by the king, after the resignation of 
Lord Liverpool, to form a sort of Whig-Tory 
ministry, Peel, along Avith the Duke of Wellington 
and otliers, AvithdrcAV from office. Yet it is singu- 
larly characteristic of this most iioiiost statesman 
that even Avhen lie seceded (1827) his opinions 
Avere veering romid to the liberal ^ and generous 
vieAv of tlie claims of Roman Catholics ; and tvhen 
the death of Canning, shortly after, led to the 
formation of the Wellington -Peel government, its 
great measure— actually introduced by ' Orange- 
Peel’ himself— Avas the ever-meinorable one for the 
‘relief’ of the Roman Catholics (1829). As Home 
Secretary he also signalised himself hy a reorgan- 
isation of the London police force (since popularly 
called ‘Peelers’ and ‘Bobbies’}, and by the intro- 
duction of several other important measures. ^ 
jMeanwhile, the university of Oxford had rejected 
its apostate representative, and chosen in his stead 
Sir Harry Inglis. And hoav came on the great 
question of parliamentaiy reform, AA’hich Peel 
nrmly but tempeiately opposed. In 1830 the 
Wellington -Peel ministiy fell, and was succeeded 
by a Whig ministiy under Earl Grey, which, in 
1832, carried the Reform Bill. Peel ( noAV, hy the 
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<Ieath of hL fatlier, ,Sir liol»ert Peel), when lie 
tliat lefonn \va^ inevitable, accepteil defeat and its 
if'ults with great equanimity. He shiank from 
<i!iy tiling like factious oi^osition to the ineasuie, 
raid contented himself Avith presenting as forcibly 
a'* li^' could the political pcv-contm. After it was 
pa-'^^ed he became the leader of the ^ Conserv^ativ'e ’ 
ot'pO'ition ; and, as we have said, accepting reform 
a*' a fait accoinpli and irreversible, he only 
='OugUt bva keen and vigilant ciiticisin of AVliig 
meaMires" to letard the too rapiil strides of libeiul 
iniii. In 1^33, ndien the iir^t reformed parliament 
a-^embled. Peel took hi^ peat as member for 
Taimvorth, which he repiesented till the c‘lo=!e of 
hi-, life. Un the letirenienfc of the Melbourne 
mini'^itry in November 1834 he accepted the office 
I'f priiue-niini-ter, hut could not succeed in giving 
-lability to his administration ; he Avas compel led 
again to uive place to Viscount Melbourne in April 
isSrj, and rc-umed his place as leader of the oppo- 
‘'ition. Peel's conduct in opposition Avas ahvays 
eminently patriotic. The Whigs, who Avere being 
pie-sed on the one side by the new Iladical party 
and tbe Anti-corndaAV Leimme, and on the other 
by O'Connell and tbe Irim repealeis, gradually 
id-t grouml, anti, being all but defeated in 1841 
on a motion of want of confidence, dis.',oh’ed par* 
liament. The general election that ensued was 
virtually a coiite.-sfc hefcween Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. Protection Avon ; and, Avhen the neAV parlia- 
ment met, a vote of no confidence was earned by 
a majority of ninety-one. 

The Conservative party, headed by Peel, noAV 
came into office. The great feature of tlie new 
government was tlie attitude it adopted on the 
com-law question. ^ The Whigs, Avhile in office, 
and even after their expulsion, were bent upon a 
fixed but moderate duty on foreign corn ; the Anti- 
com-laAv League would hear of nothing short of 
an entire repeal, Avhile Sir Robert was in favour of 
a modification of the sliding-scale of duty Avhieh 
had. existed since 1S2S. He introduced and earned 
11842), ill spite of strong ojAposition, a measure 
based npon^ this principle. The deficit in tlie 
revenue, Avhich had become quite alarming under 
the Melbourne administration, next engaged his 
attention, and led him to bring in a bill { 1842) for 
the imposition of an ‘income-tax’ of 7d, in the 
pound, to be levied for three years. To alleviate 
the neAV burden Peel commenced a revision of the 
general tavilF, and either abolished or lowered tlie 
duties on several veiy important articles of com- 
nieme, such as drugs, dye-woods, cattle, sheep, 
malted meat, butter, eggs, cheese, and lard. 
He aLo showerl himself resolute in the repression 
of the malcontents of Ireland. 0 ’Connell (q.v.) 
AA^as tried for conspiracy, and, though the judgment 
against him was set aside on appeal to the House 
ot Lords, the infiuence of the ‘agitator’ Avas 
broken. Tlie first half of 1845 was marked by 
the alloAvance to Maynootli being increased and 
changed into a permanent endoAAmient instead of 
an annual grant, and hy the foundation of the 
insh unsectarian colleges, and other important 
measure^. But the potato- rot in Ireland durincf 
the aittumn, followed by a fiightful famine, ren- 
dered ‘cheap com’ a necessity, if millions Avere 
not to fetan'e, Cobden and the League redoubled 
their exertions. Lord John Russell announced the 
vie\ys of the Whig party on the crisis, and Peel 
apm yielded. He told his ministerial colleagues 
tiiat the com laAvs Avere doomed, and that their 
repeal Avas inevitable. Some of them lef using to 
go along with him, he resigned, but after a few 
days AVas recalled, and resumed office. Lord 
ijtanley (aftenA’ards Earl of Derby) seceded, and, 
with Lord George Bentinck, Disraeli {Avlio.se savat^e 
attack.^ goaded Peel into sending him a challenge^) ' 


and others, formed a ‘ no-surrender ’ Tory party ; 
blit the Duke of Wellington, Graham, Aberdeen, 
Gladstone, and other eminent Conservatives stood 
by i)im, and the measure for the repeal Avas carried, 
lie Ava's, hoAvever, immediately aflerAvards defeated 
on an Iiisli Protection of Life Bill. Not so much 
upon this account as becauso he felt tliat the 
course Avliich he had pursued had produced a dis- 
solution of the old ties of party, and that he could 
not expect for some time to find himself at the 
Jiead of a strong gov^ernment, Peel retired from 
office in June 1846, givin" place to a Whig admin- 
istration under Lord John Russell, to Avhicli he 
gave an independent but general support as the 
leader of a niiddle party rather Whig than Tory. 
In the critical times of 1847-48 he Avas one of 
the most important props of tlie government, 
Avhose free- trade principles he had noAv completely 
accepted. His eccle.siastical policy Jiad also under- 
gone a remarkable change, and he now frankly 
supported the Whigs in the efforts to carry an act 
for the repeal of the JeAvish disabilities. He Avas 
himself regarded hy the Avorking and middle clashes 
generally Avitli much grateful respect, He had a 
keen English interest in sport, and a cultivated 
taste in niafcteis literary and artistic. An acci- 
dent put an end to liis career. On the 28th of 
June 1850 he had delivered a great speech against 
Lord Palmerston in the Don Paoilico matter ; hut 
on the folloAving day lie tliroAvii from his JiorHe 
near Hy<le Paik Corner, and Avns so much injured 
that lie died on the night of the 2d of July,’ He 
Avas hniied in the church of Drayton Bassett, his 
Staffoidsbire Jiouie. 

See his Me/fwiys, edited by Earl Stanhope and Viscoimfc 
CardAvell (2 vols. ISo?), his Speeches (5 vols. 1836 and 
1853), and The Peel Pajjcrs, lSlQ-27 (1891); mono- 
graphs on Peel by Gni^ot (1851), Laurence Peel, Lord 
Balling, Barnett Smith, P. C. Montague (1888), Justin 
McCarthy (1891), J. R. Tliursfield (1891) ; Shaw Lefuvre, 
Peel and O’’ Connell [12^1) \ QvqyiUq'b Memoirs ; BoacoiiH- 
field’s Pen^mc^-; Horley’s Cohden; Fronde’s PcacousJkW 
(1890); (Jroker’a MemoirSj Diaries^ and Correspondence 
(1884); also Corn Laws, C.vtholio Ewanoij'ation. 

Peel left fwe sons, the eldest of Avliom, Bin 
Robelt, and the second, Sm Fkebbrtck, have 
bqtli held olfice as ministers ; Avliilst AitTiiuii ' 
AVellesley, the youngest (born 1820), became j 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1884. 

Peelj or Feel-tower, the name given to forti- 
fied toAvers or small castles of the type common oil 
the Scottish border. In the IStli and 14th cen- 
turies the Avord ‘peel’ Avas used to denote the 
j earthen works, surmounted by palisades, Avhicli 
surrounded and defended the courtyard and toAver ; 
but later on the name ayrs applied to the tower 
itself. See Borders, Castle. 

P 6 ele 9 George, an Eli^^ahctliau dramatist, Aims 
son of James Peele, Clerk of Christ’s HosiAital, and 
Avas born most probably about 1658. He bad his 
education there, and Avent up to Oxford in 1671. 
Next year his name is found on the list of mombei’S 
of Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke College, and 
n*om December 1574 to 1579 he Avas a student of 
Christ Church. He took his hachclor’s degree in 
1577, his inaster’a in 1579. He .seems to have had 
a reputation at the university as a lAoet and 
arranger of dramatic pageants, but by 1681 he had 
remoA^ed to London, Avhere for seventeen years lie 
lived a roystering Bolieinian life as actor, ]>oet, and 
playwright, dying a discreditable death in 1698. 

‘ As Anacreon died by the pot, so George Peele 
by the pox,’^ writes Meres, We knoAV that ho 
marned in 1583, and Avas one of tliose AA^arned to 
repentance by the miserable Greene in his Groats’^ 
houglit with a Million of Mcpentance 
(lo92). Littjle confidence need be put in The 
Merry Jests of George Pede (1607), Avhicli are 
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mostly ancient anti bov vowed witticism b, Ye[)veseiit* 
ing Feele as a shifty and disveputahle trickstev and 
vagabond haunter of taverns. His he»t work, T/ie 
Arraignment of Favis^ a dramatic pastoral con* 
taining some exquisite vei’se and ingenious Hat- 
teries of Eli/abeth, was published anonymously in 
loS-i. Another pastoral play, Th& Hunting of 
Cupid (1591), is lost. In 15S5 he was employed to 
write the Lord Mayor Dixi’s Pageant, and in 1591 
he prepared another for the mayoralty of Sir 
William Wobhe. His fine and spirited Farewell 
to Sir Rorris in his expedition to Portugal in 
1589 (eked out by A Talc of Troy) ; hia Edoyue 
Gratulatory (1589) to tire Earl of Essex on his 
return; his Polyhymnia (1590), on the retirenieiit 
of Sir Henry Lee num the office of queen’s cliani- 
nion ( closiim with the exquisite song* His golden 
locks time hath to silver turn'd,' quoted in The 
Newcoincs ) j Iiis Speeches for the reception of t,|ueen 
Elizahetli on her visit ( 1591 ) to Burghley at Theo- 
balds ; and his Honour of the Garter^ wiitten on 
the occasion of the investiture of the Earls of 
Xortliumherland and Worcester (1593), are other 
examples of tlie occasional poems that flowed from 
his iiiicnt pen, and helped him to make a shifty 
living. 

The historical play of Edivard I. (1593) has 
descended in a very corrupt text, and is grievously 
marred by its baseless slanderfs against the stain- 
less Queen Eleanor, due to the an ti- Spanish pre- 
judice of the time. Hi.s bombastic and ranting 
play, The Battle of Alcazar ^ was published anony- 
mously in 1594, and was followed by anotliev now 
lost, which in the Merry Hests is named The 
Turkish Mahomet and Hircti the Fair GreeJe. It is 
doubtless this play that is alluded to in Pistol's 
‘ Have we not Hiren here?’ His charming play, 
The Old Wims^ Tale (1595), which most probably 
gave MiUon the subject for Jiia Com us, is well 
defended by Mr Bullen from the contemptuous 
criticisms of Synionds and Saintsbuvy. The latter, 
however, finds much liigher poetic merit in Daoid 
and Bcfhsahe (1599) than either Mr Bullen or 
phavles Lamb. The last work assigned to Peele 
is /SVr Glyomon and Sir Claniydcs (1599), hut its 
authorsliip ia more than doubtful. 

Peele’s works were fiist collected hyHyce (’2 vols. 1S28; 
2d ed. 1829 ; a aupidementary 3d vohinie in 1 839 ). A care- 
fully revised le-iissne was published, together with Oreene, 
in 1S61. The latest and best edition is that byA. H. 
Bullen (2 vols. 1888). See vol. i. of Ward’s iff o/ 
English Bramttic Literature. {1876), and J. A. Symonds’ 
Shaksi'ierds Predecessors in theEurjUsh Dvaiiia (1884). 

Peep o’ I>ay Boys. See Okaxgemex. 

Peepul, or PiPAL [Ficus rcligiosa), also known 
as the Sacred FiGt of India, and in Ceylon called 
the Bo-tree, a species of Pig (q.v.), .somewhat 
resembling the Banyan, hut the branches not root- 
ing like tliose of that tree, azid the leaves lieart- 
shaped with long attenuated points. The tree is 
held sacred by the Hindus, ])ecause Yishmi is said 
to have been born under it. It is generally planted 
near temples, and i-eligious devotees .spend their 
lives vinder its shade. It is also held sacred by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon {see Bo-tree). It attains a 
great size and age. The peepul is often planted 
near houses, and by the sides of walks, for the 
sake of its grateful shade. ^ The juice contains a 
kind of caoutchouc, and is used by women as 
bandoline. Lac-insects feed upon tliis tree, and 
much lac is obtained from it. The fruit is not 
much larger than a grape, and although eatable ! 
is not valued. 

Peerage. See Nobility, Parliament. 
Peewit. See Lapwing. 

Pcg'asus, in Greek Mythology, a winged horse 
■svhich arose with Chrysaor from the blood of the 


Gordon Medusa, when she was slain by Perseus 
He i«' said to have received his name because he 
first made his appearance beside the ^pringt> [prgai) 
of Oceanus. He afteruauls ascended to heaven 
to carry the tlniiuler and lightning of i2eus. Some 
later authors make him the hoi>e of Eo.s. Belleio- 
phon had in vain soug’ht to catch Pegasus for his 
combat with the Cliiiuaua, hut at length was 
advised by the seer Polyidus of Corinth to 5 >lpep 
in the temple of Minerva. The goddess appealed 
to_ him in Iiis sleep, and gave him a golden bridle 
with which he caught him, and l)y his aid over- 
came the Ciummra. Modem writers ignorant of 
mythology make Pegasus the IiozbO of the Mu^es 
with whom, however, he liad notliing to do beyond 
having by a kick of his hoof made spi-ing up the 
inspiring fountain of Hippocrene. 

Pegasus, a genus of small fishes of uncertain 
afiinifcie^'. The body is covered with bony 



Sea-dragon [Pujanuti draconis ). 


the pectoral fins are broad and horizontal, the 
upper part of the snout is prolonged beyond the 
mouth, which is toothless. Four species are known : 
P. draconis, from the Indian Ocean ; P. volans, often 
put inside Chinese insect-boxes \ P. natans and P. 
luncifev, from Chinese and AustraUan coasts. 

Pegmatite, a variety of Granite (q.v.). 

Pegu, a town, division, and river of Lower 
Burma, The town stands on the river Pegu, 46 
luiles NE. of Ptangoon. The old city was founded 
in 573 and was made the capital of a powerful 
independent kingdom. European travellei,'^ in the 
16th century speak of its great size and magnifi- 
cence. It was destroyed in the luidLlle of the 
18th century by Alompra; hut was rebuilt A 
celebrated pagoda still stands within part of the 
old walls. Tlie place was handed over to the 
British by the inhabitants both in the first and the 
second Burmese M’ar. Pop. 5891. — The division 
has an area uf 9159 sq. ui. and a pop. (1881) 
of 1,162,393.— The river rises in the Pegu T‘oma 
Mountains, and Hows generally south for 180 milesj 
joining the Rangoon or Hlaiiig Paver. 

Pelilevi^ an ancient West-Iranian (Median and 
Persian) idiom, in use chiefly during the period of 
the Sas^anides ( 235-640 a.d, ). See Persia. 

Pei-liO, a river of China, rises near the borders 
of Mongolia, flows north-east and south-east, past 
Peking and Tien-tsiu, and falls into the Gulf of 
Pe-clii-li after a course of more than 350 miles, 
Tlie mouth of the river is defended by the powerful 
forts of Taku (q.v.). See China, 

Peine Poi'tc et Duve, the * strong and sore 
tortuie," a species of torture formerly applied by 
the law of England to those who, on being 
arraigned for felony, refused to plead, and stood 
mute, or who were guilty of equivalent conLiinmcy. 
In tile reign of Henry IV. it iiad become the 
practice to load the olTender with iron weights, 
and thus press him to death ; and till nearly the 
middle of the 18th century pressing to deatli in 
tliis horrible manner was the regular and lawful 
mode of punishing persons who .stood xnnte on 
their arraignment for felony. Latterly a pmctice 
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uievaile.I, which had no i^anetion from the law, of 
hK tnine: tiie edect of tying the thnnihs tightly 
with whi[/cortl, that the t>ain niiglit 
induce tlic olfender to jdoad.^ Among instances 
of tile mdiction of tlie pei^ie foyic ct (hire aie the 
foUouinit: Juliana Quick, in 14J2, cliarged with 
hiirh'tica''Oii in •'pealdng conteinptiumaly ot Henp 
VI • Mai -wet Clitheron, ‘the martyr of Vork, in 
IJsO. foi her constancy to the Catholic faith ; Waltei 
Calv'erly of Calverly, in Yorkshire, arraigned at the 
York a^siye- in 1005. foi- murdering hin two chiUiien 
and suhhing liU wife; and Major StrangAvay^, in 
Newgate in 1(157^ for lefii'^ing to plead when charged 
■^\ith the minder of his hrother-iuJaw. In 1/^0 a 
person of the name of Phillips was pressed in New- 
gate for a con-iderahle time, till_ he was released 
on his auhmhsioii ; and the sauie recorded in the 
ftdhnving year of one Nathaniel Hawes, 'svho lay 
under a weight of i250 Ih. for ‘’SS'en minute^. As late 
as, 1741 a pei-'ioi is '^aid to have been piessed to death 
a: the (’.unhvidge as^ues, the tying' of his tliumhs 
having heeii first tiied witliout efiect. A statute 
tif 1772 virtually abolished the mine forte et durc^ 
hv enacting that any yei>on who shall stand mute 
wiien arraigned for felony or piracy shall he con- 
victed, and have the same judgment and execu- 
tion awarded against him as if he had been coii- 
victetl hy verdict or confes-^ion. A later statute 
/ l.yJS) ina<le standing iiiute equal to a plea of ‘not 
guilt v/ 

Peipus, Lake, in the north -M'est of Ihisda, 
lies between tlie government of fSt Peteisburg and 
the pro\inceof Liv^onia. On tlie south it is con- 
nected with Lake Pt^kulfby a long, narrow channel, 
the length of both lakes lieing 87 miles, the greatest 
hieadtli about 30, the area 13oG sq. in., and the 
dei)th from U to 49 feet. Their waters, wliich 
abonn/1 in li::li, are carried to the Gulf of Pinland 
by ilie Narova- The chores are marshy and flat. 

Peirce, TjEN'jAMry, matliematiciau, was born 
at Salem, Massachusetts, 4th April 1S09, and 
.studied at Harv-aid, where in 1833 he hecanie pro- 
fessor. In 1849 he became consulting a-stronoiner 
to tiie American Nautical Almanac; and from 
ls67 to 1874 be was .superintemlent of tlie Coast 
JSurvey. In 183d-4t} he issued an admirable serie,-! 
of mathematioal text-book-j, and he contributed to 
various niatliematical journals. His paper on the 
disf'overy of Neptune (1848) attracted univer-sal 
attention ; and his papers on tlie constitution of 
fsatiims rings (1851-55) were equally remarkable. 
His gi eat Treothe on Anuhjtit Mechnnios appeared 
in IhA? ; and he left his ifiark on various depart- 
ment's of mathematical and astronomical inve'stiga- 
tion. He died at Cambridge, Gth October 1S80. 
Feishiva. See Mahkattas. 


Pekaii, or IVoOD-.SiKJCK {Marten penimntL), 
an American .species of Marten (q.v.), the largest 
of all^ the specie?, was f<jrrnerly common in Nortii 
America from Alaska and the Slave Lake into the 
central United States, but is now extinct in settled 
districts. There seems to he nothing in its habits 
to justify it-? common name of Fisher or Fi;slier 
Maiteii ; by hunteu" it is called Black Fo.x. 


Pekin, capital of Tazewell county, Tllmois, ( 
the Illinois itiver, 10 miles by rail S. of Peori 
It has seyeral found lies, lloiir-mills, distillerh 
manufactorie'> of organs, ploughs, wagons, & 
Pup. .”>903. 1 o j o > 


, Peking, or, as now often pronouiuanl, Pei- 
CHrxG (le, ‘ Xortlieni CapitaU), the capital of the 
Chine.se empire, is in 39’ 5F 36'" N. lat. and lie" 
27' E. long. It is situated in a sandy plain, and 
2- Mjrronnded by many-gated walls, with suburbs 
^nailer than most other large cities in the countn^ 
Ihe visitor coming to it from Tien-tsin is n()t 


2 )iepared for his ai)i)roacU to it by villas and 
maubions with their parks and garden.s, such as 
gi’ecfc liim in drawing near to the capitals of the 
AYest. At a turn in the road the city bursts at 
once on his view, standing up grand and grim, 
com})lete in itself with its lofty ’walls, and the 
loftier towers ui^oii them. The city consists, in 
fact, of two cities— the Inner and tlie Outer — know’ii 
also as the IManchu or Tartar and the Chinese, the 
Northern and the Southern. They are sejiarated by 
a Ivigh wall common to them both, but properly 
belonging to the former, and giving it the appear- 
ance of nearly a squaie, on which the other j)artly 
rest^ in the form of a rectangle, its southern and 
northern walls longer than those of the square, but 
the other tM’o shorter. Tlie walls of the Manclui 
city average 50 feet in height, and are fully 60 feet 
wide at the bottom and 40 at the tot) 1 dimen- 
sions of those of the Chinese city are less— 30 feet 
in height and 25 and 15 in width. TIiosc of the 
former measure 14^ miles in circuit, including its 
part of the cross-wall, and those of the Chinese 
city 10. Not counting the cross-'wal], the whole 
circuit measures about 21 miles, iiieluding alto- 
get hei* an m-ea of nearly 20 sq. in. Jii all 
Peking lias sixteen gate.s. Over each is raised a 
to>ver about 100 feet high, and of very impo.sing 
appearance. All the gates of tlie Manchn cUy are 



Gateway at Peking. 


' guarded by .semicircular enceintes, enclosing a 
yellow- tiled temple to Kwan Ti, a hero of our 2<I 
centuiy, now honoured as the ‘god of war.* 

Iryhen a stranger has entered by a gate of the 
Northern City, and rides or drives "along the cro.ss- 
wall to its central gate, he is greatly iiuju-essed hy 
the ma^niiicence of the u^alls and lowens, and 
readily believes Peking is the grau(le.st city in the 
world. Snell -was the feeling of tlie writer when lie 
entered it in 1873 ; after he had passed through 
the gate, there stretched before him, a>s far as Ids 
eye could leach, a street about 200 feet acro.ss, 
lined ’syith what soenicd to be brilliant shops on 
each side, witli wide space.s for foot-passengers, 
and between them a cavriage-way, raised about 
^^yo feet, on wdiicli a constant stream of vehicles, 
with hoises, mules, camels, and donkoyH, ivas 
hurrying. But by-ancl-by this impi’cssion of tlie 
luagiiilicence of the city was disidaced by another 
of the dilaiiidabiou aiul decay, squalor and filth, 
which everywhere obtruded themselves, 

Peldiig is one of the luost ancient cities of ilio 
workk On the same .site stood the metropolis of 
the feudal state of Yen, whose history is traceahle 
back to the 12Ui century B.c. In our 10th and 
1 2th centuries tAvo Tartar tribes which attempted 
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to impose tiieir sovereignty on tlie einpive made 
tlie Old metropolis of Yen their capital. The 
second of them, -wliich had absorbed the other, 
fell before the invading Mongols in the 13tli 
century, and Kublai, a grandson of Genghis 
Khan, entens tlie clironological line as sovereign 
of all China in 1280. He made Peking liis capital, 
and there he was found by !Marco Polo, who styles 
the city KhuU'haUghy *tlie city of the Khan,’ a 
name frequently corrnpted in old narratives into 
Camhaluc ^wdCamhala. AVifcliin a century the 
Mongols were diiven out of the empire by tlie 
Chinese Ming dynasty, the founder of which at 
first fixed his capital at wliafc we call Nanking 
(q.^'.). The third Ming emperor, called from the 
name of his reign Yungdo, on his accession in 
1403 made preparations to transfer tlie seat of 
government bacK to the Kublai site. TJiis move* 
inent was carried out in 142L Tlie south wall of 
the Inner City was cai-ried lialf a mile beyond that 
of Knblai ; ami a later emperor built in 155*2 the 
wall of the Outer City. 

However, the ^Mancbus, when they became 
masters of the empire in 1643, found this great 
city ready for them. They had only to niaiii- 
taiu it in good condition, and for a time they 
did so ; but for more than a century it has been 
allowed to go very much to decay. As Dr AVilliauis 
ohservea, ‘Peking" stands t«>-day, like the capitals of 
the ancient Itouian and Byzantine empirefi, upon 
the debris of centuries of buildings. ‘ A new ora 
in its history conimenecd in October 1860, when it 
was biirrendered to the English and French allies, 
leading to the eistablisliment of the various foreign 
legations in the Inner City, and to the reception of 
tlie niinister.'s, thougli not in the Forbidden City, in 
June 1873 by the emperor in person. 

The Manchu or Inner City is divided into three 
portions, the largest of which by far may be called 
the General City. But at the heart of it are two 
enclosures, into the innermost of which entrance 
is entirely forbidden to foreigners, and also to the 
Manchus"and Cliinese tliemseh^es, excepting such 
as have some olhcial connection with the court. It 
is called the Purple Forbidden City, is very nearly 
21^ miles in circuit, and constitutes in fact the 
imperial residence. In it are the palaces of tlie 
emperor, Ins empress, and other m embers of the 
imperial family. Bub there are also other palaces 
an cl buildings; not a few — for instance, several 
reception IiaTln (if/e/i). The one which a visitor, 
entering by tlie ‘ Meridian Gate,’ would first 
approach is the T’df Ho, or ‘ Hall of Grand 
Harmony,’ built of marble on a terrace 20 feet 
high, ami nsing itself other 110 feet. Its principal 
apartment is about 200 feet long and 1)0 wide, 
and is furnished with a throne for the emperor, 
who holds his levees here on New-year’s Day, his 
birthday, and other great occasions. Here, too, is 
the ‘ Palace of Heavenly Purity,’ wliere the emperor 
meets his cabinet at ctawn for the transaction of 
bu.sinc.ss. In this enclosure also is one of the four 
great ‘ arsenals,' or collections of the works arranged 
in the Cluea-lung period for the Great Library; 
and here was the Wfi*yiag printing-office, liurued 
down ill 1869, 

Surrounding the Forbidden City is the ‘ Imperial ' 
or ^August,’ an oblong rectangle, about 6 miles 
in circuit, and encompassed by a wall 20 feet in 
height. In the siiace between the wall on the 
south and that of the Forbidden City, on the right 
or east of the avenue from tlie front gate of the 
cross- wall, stands the great temple in ivlucli the 
emperor and the members of the imperial clan 
woi^ihip tlieir ancestors. Opposite to it, on the 
west or the left of the avenue, is the altar to 
‘the Spirits of the Land and Grain.’ In the 
corresponding .space on the north, between the 


two end 05. in e;?, there i^ an artificial mound 150 
feet high, crowned at five difierent with as 

many BuddliLt tenqile^, and well u coded all o\ei. 

It is called the Kiuf/ ii/ian, loosely tian.dated 
‘Prospect Hill,’ ami atlbrds the finest view of the 
entire city. It m sejuwated from the Foi bidden 
City by a moat, which is ciObsed by more than one 
marble brblge. Among the people the common 
name for it is ‘ Coal Hill,' their belief being that it 
was formed by stoies of coal, deposited tliere In 
way of provision against a siege, The westei-ii 
portion of ‘ tlie August City ’ goe^ by the name of 
tJie 'Western Park. A piiucipal attraction in it 
is an artificial lake more than a mile long, though 
not nearly so wide, fed by a stieani bi ought fioni 
the hills to the west of the city, which used also 
to supply the moat all round the u'alls. The lake 
i.s crossed by a maible bridge of nine arches, and 
in the proper season its surface is )>eautiful with the 
large, biilliant fiowei's of tlie lotus. At tlie soutli 
end of tlie park are the snmmer-Jiouse, the lock- 
work, the gardens, and the liall for the examina- 
tion of military candidates, and at the o^qiGsite 
end the coiiper statue of Mcutrei/ci (tlie coming 
Buddha, 60 feet hi|;h, with one hundred arms), the 
temple of ‘ Great Happiness/ the altar and temple 
dedicated to Ylian Fei (2300 b.c. ), the discoverer 
of the uses of the silkworm, with a plantation of 
mulberry-trees and a cocoon -bouse near it. The 
empress annually comes here with her ladies to 
oft'ev sacrifice to this Yuan Fei, to feed the silk- 
worms, and to unwind some of the cocoons, as an 
example to the women of the empire. 

We now come to the General City, On eitlier 
side of the avenue leading from the central gate of 
fciie cross-wall to the August City are the principal 
offices of the government— the six boauls and the 
Ceiihorate. In the same neighbourhood are the 
observatory, the Provincial Hall for literary exam- 
inations, the Colonial Office, and the Han Lin 
ymti, which we call tlie ‘National Academy,’ and 
to belong to which is the liigheat literary distinc- 
tion in China. Its inemhers are many and of 
various grade.s. All tlie literary u'ork of the 
goveniiuent may be said to pa-ss through their 
bands. 

In the north-eastern corner of the city is the 
Bus.sian mission, and west fiom it the Yittig Ilo 
Kitnfj, or ‘Palace of Everlasting Harmony,’ a 
grand lamasery, where more than a thouf'and 
Slougol and Tibetan monks dwell, and are pro- 
vided for, while they study their religion under 
the rule of a Gegcn, or ‘Imng Buddha.’ At the 
north end is a lofty building containing a wooden 
image of Maitreya, 70 feet liigh. A little farther 
to the we.st stands, amidst many cypres^e&, the 
temple of Confucius, under the ancient name of 
KivO'iszc Chim. In the lofty hall are the spirit- 
tahlels of the sage and his most celebrated disciples 
and followers— nothing else. Close by the&e n&e.s 
from a circlet of water the Pi Yuncj^ Kitng, com- 
monly called ‘The Hall of the Classics,’ from the 
most remarkable tiling about it— 18*2 pillared slabs 
of granite, reared up in two corridors, and having 
the text of all the clas«.ical bonks engraved on 
them, in front and behind, in large characters. 

In the western side of Hie city are the head- 
quarters of the Ti-tuh, or ‘general-in-ehief,’ who 
lias the control of the police and garrison of the 
city, and very mucli directs its civil administra- 
tion. Here also are the Drum and Bell Towers, 
both conspicuous objects. Five great halls were 
ea.st in the Yung-lo penod, early in the loth 
century. One of them is here, another about 2 
niile.s in a nortli-w’est direction from the city, in 
‘ The (]rreat Bell Temple.’^ It is indeed a monster, i 
14 feet liigh, 34 feet in circumference at the rim, 
and 9 inches thick, and is said to >veigh 120,000 
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!h. (-eo Deix). It i*' cnvered, itiside and out, with 
iiivna*h oi CUinepe chartacters, from the Full Ihvci 
arid Linn Yen, two I]ii<hUii>t ^utraP. 

14oiiiy towards the houtli walh note^ two gveafc 
-tnietiirop on our way. One is tlie Ti JVanf/ Miao, 
or * Temple of Emi'eror'i and Kings,’ wliere the 
reiiiiiiiig enijieror goes to worship the spiiits or 
nearlv two hundred sure reigns, who have ruled 
fr.tnrFu-h^i (at lea*'!: 5000 years B.C.) down to tlie 
pifc-eiit dyna‘'ty, and with them are associated the 
"piriti of "the ablest and best of their ministers. 
The other structure is tite gieat TiUelaiy (wall and 
moat) Temple of the capital, gtimy, and full of 
hirtune-tellers and other rpiachs, like tlie corre- 
"(jmnding tem[>les throughout the country. All tlie 
fijreign legations and all the Christian missions are 
^ittialed within the Inner City ; conspicuous among 
the latter is tlie new Komaii Catholic cathedral, a 
maunilicent structure, completed in 1888. 

The Chinese or Outer City is very sparsely 
populated. Much of the ground is under culti- 
vaiinii, large tracts are Asoodeil, green fields show 
theiii^elves, and other open spaces are occupied 
with artificial lakes cand tanks. Mdiere it is built 
over, the streets are for tbe most part narrow, 
and tlie people are busy and bustling. Tliere 
are club-houses not a few, vaiioua temples, and 
cbaiitable institutions for the poor, the aged, and 
for children, the latter in tbe shape of foundling 
lio-pitals, as in the Inner City. Tlie Tien Tan, or 
’Altar to Heaven,' with US'" adjunct the C/t^i Kit 
Tkh, or 'Altar of Prayer for Grain/ and the 
* Altar of Agriculture/ dedicated to the ancient 
sovereipi, Slihii Nung, to whom the first teaching 
of husbandly' (about 30(X1 B.C.) is ascribed, are 
both near the southern wall, and are reached by 
a ‘great street,’ or avenue. The first two altars 
are enclosed by more than three miles of \vall, the 
space within planted with forest trees. Within a 
second wall is a grove of line cypresses encompass- 
ing the building^s. The ‘Altar to Heaven * stands 
on a s])lendid triple circular terrace of w'hite 
marble, with steps leading from one terrace to the 
nevt, each being- surioiinded by a balustrade of the 
'^ame marble, richly carved. On the upper terrace, 
wiiioli is 30 feet in diameter and about 20 feet 
above the ground, the emperor appears to greet 
tbe dawning sun on the day of the winter solstice, 
attended by his grandees and ministers. He 
has passed the night in tlie ‘Fasting Palace/ 
wiiicli is not far oil', in religious vigil. His owm 
place at the altar, where he stands and kneels, 
IS a large circular slab, unfiawed and nnfetained. 
In front of him is a pavilion coiita tiling the tablet 
for the spirit of Shantj-TU or God, and on either 
side, in smaller pavilion.?, are tlie tablets of liis 
ow’n ancestral line. The religious service that is 
then celebrated has been performed from time im- 
inemorial. The ‘Altar of Prayer for Grain,’ a 
similar structure, but of less dimensions, Avas burned 
dow’n on 18th September 1SS9 ; on its upper terrace 
there \vas a triple-roofed circular building, tlie 
imposing appearance of wdiich w’itli the splen- 
dour of its blue tiles made it be regarded as more 
important than the other altar and he commonly, 
though erroneously, styled by foreign visitors 
‘The Temple of Heaven.’ To this altar the 
emperor comes in the early spring to pray for a 
blessing on the labours of the year. Here also he 
repairs in seasons of drought to pray for rain, but 
without any pomp of state. He must plod Jiis 
way on foot to the ‘fasting place,’ and there 
brood over his own sins and eiTors of government i 
efore he dares to ascend the altar. A short 
stance to the east stand.? ‘ the Altar of Agricub 
''"losnre about two miles in circum- 
mtains four different altars— to 
Sky, of the Earth, of the planet 


Jupiter, and of the old SIu'iii Nung. But all the.se 
spirits are honoured and sacrificed to, not as inde- 
pendent powers, but as ‘servants of Shang'Ti,' 
doing his will for the good of men. Tlie planet 
has an altar because of tlie connection Avhicli the 
period of its revolution has with the sexagenary 
cycle. The chief attraction of the spot is the 
ceremony of ploiigliing Avhicli takes place there in 
tlie spring. Tlie emperor conies to it attended by 
certain of his great officials, and turns up a feAV 
furrows ill a portion set apart for (liin, as an 
example of agi'icultm'al industry to all his people. 
Some of the provincial magistrates have portions 
assigned to them for the same purpose. The cere- 
mony is copied and grotesquely iiei’formed by the 
authoiities tliroughoiit tbe country. The principal 
streets of the Chinese city are move than 100 feet 
Avicle, but tbe side slieets are mere lanes. Tlie 
streets are nob usually paved, and according to the 
state of the Aveathcr are deep in mud or in dust. 
In the smaller streets the houses ai’e miserable 
Aiantica ; in the main streets both private houses 
and bhop.s are one-story brick edifices, the shops 
being gay Avith paint and gilding. Tlie shops are 
opendn front, the goods being often piled up outside ; 
and many trades are carried on in the streets or in 
tents and movable shops. 

Amongst places of interest to visitors are also the 
various goA'ernment offices, the ohl offices for enter- 
taining foreign embassieH, and the legations wliero 
since 1861 the foreign niiiiisters accredited to China 
actually reside. Tliere are three Catholic cenie- 
I ierie.s (Portuguese, French, and .native) and a 
I Kussiaii one; and there are mission Imildings, 

' Itnssian and other, and hospitals. Free schools 
are not infrequent in the city. The climate of 
Peking is severe, the temperature iu Avinter being 
from to 10" F., and in siimiiiGr the heat is great, 
the thermometer rising to 105“, though the iisiial 
summer temperature is 75“ to 90“. 

As to the population of Peking, Du Halde esti- 
mated it at about three millions two hundred years 
ago. Tbe Avritcr’s impresaioii Is that in the last 
quarter of the 19tli century it Avas under a million. 
No doubt it has fluctuated considerably AvitJi tlie 
fortunes of the dynasty. Hr AATlliams, after living 
in the city for years and being charge d afiaires of 
the American legation, says that the rebideuismoht 
likely to form a correct judgment put cloAvn tlio 
entire population at a million or sonieAvhat lcs,s. 
‘No census returns,’ he adds, ‘ are availalile to prove 
this figure, nor can it be stated Avhat is the iivo- 
portion of Mane bus, IMongoIs, and Chinese, except 
that the last outnumber both the others.’ 

There is a raihvay from the mouth of the Pei- ho 
to Tien-t.sin, and an extension of this to Tinig-choAv 
near Peking Avas in 1888 decreed by the emperor, 
but subsequently countermanded. In 1889 a decree 
was issued for the construction of a railway from 
Peking to HankoAV on the Yang-tze-kiang, but in 
1891 no effect had been given to this scheme, But 
Peking has now fairly extensive telegraph coiu- 
inunicatioii Avitli the principal citieB of the empire, 
Avith Seoul in Corea and the KuBsiau frontier.? ; ami 
arrangements Jiav'e been made for connecting the 
Chinese telegvapli system Avitli the Siberian lineB 
in the Aiinir valley, and so es Lai dishing telegraphic 
‘^omnnmication between Peking and Europe. 

Though tliere is a great central Asian trade routo 
from Peking to Kiilja and Seiuivelchinsk, ami 
though tlie commerce of Corea is restricted to 
Peking, tbe trade of Peking itself is inconsiderable, 
save in so^ far as regards supplying the wants of 
the inliabitants ; lai’ge quantitie.? of provisions 
are of course required. These, like other neces- 
saries, _ are very dear, and (though in the city 
tliere is no tax on land, houses, or pev.sonal 
property) many of the peo^ile are V’ery iioor and 
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iin‘'erable. Tiie manufactuie:^ are nniiniJurtant, I 
Tlie government of tlie city U ilistiuct from that | 
of the department, and is ad 7 )]inL',terefl hy a 
.superintendent {a liigh imperial functionary), a 
mayor, and officers in the several quarters. ‘ Tlie 
police have often tronhle in kee 2 )ing onler ; some 
10,000 soldiers or militia are quartered in the town. 
The daily Fcldnfj Guzcitc^ a pamphlet of sixty to 
seventy pages, is the imperial official journal. 
Since 1808 there heeii an imperial university 
with American and European professors. 

As to the reproach of infanticide which has been 
current against the population, I)r Edkins “^ay^ : 

' Inf aniickh is ahnost unl:nov:n in Fcl’ing. The 
dead-cart which traverses the streets at early 
morning receives the bodies of poor children dying 
hy ordinary causes anti whose 2 )arents are not able 
to Iniry tlieni. The mothers would rather, if not 
willing to keep their infants, cany them to the 
foundling hoNpitals, which are Cstaldihlied in the 
Inner and Outer Cities, than take their lives. At 
present the peojile are not aAvare of the existence of 
infanticide, nor is this atrocious cnstoiii kuoivii in 
the surrounding countiy \ indeed, it exists only in 
some piovinces, four or five in iinmher. Tlie dead- 
cart is in connection with the foundling hospital^. ’ 

See Tvennie’a Pe/l’i/i// the Pekinoc^e (ISlio); 'Williaiii- 
son’s Journeys ia iN'orth Ghina^ especially chapter xvi., 
which was contributed by Dr Edkins (1^70); ^Lirtin’a 
Chinese: their Education ^ Fhilosophiiy and Letters (1881); 
'W’illiaina's The Middle Kifiydom (revised ed. 1883) ; and 
other works cited under China. 

PclagiillS, a celebrated hevesiarch of the 5th 
century. He was [trohahly horn about the middle 
of the ith century, in Britain, oi', according to some, 
in Brittany, his name being supposed to he a Greek 
rendering {Fdarjios) of the Celtic aiJpellative 
Morgan {‘sea-horn’). He was a monk, but lie 
never entered into holy orders. He settled in 
Rome about 400, where he seems to have been 
scandalised by the Ioav tone and morals then obtain- 
ing. His views seem to have been early developed ; 
and during liis staj^ in Rome he seems to have given 
them full expression — especially in his commentaries 
on the Pauline Epistles, which were published at 
this time. It has been remarked that his doctiinal 
tendencies liave something in conunon with tliose 
of the Eastern Church, and may therefore he taken 
ar- showing that Eastern influencea were still alive 
in the British c Ini I'c lies. But more probably liis 
theology was the outcome of his OAvn devout and 
earnest, but narrow and anti-speculative mind. 
Jerome and Orosiiis tell tales to his di'acredit ; 
hut these are refuted by tlie respect Avitli which 
Augustine always sjjeaks of lus character and con- 
duct, The contVqvei'sy about PeUigianism was not 
started by Pelagins, but by a devoted discqde of 
his. In "Rome lie liad attached to liis views a 
follower of great energy named CmlesUns, jirohably 
an Irish 8cot, originafly a lawyer, who Avas practis- 
ing in Rome wlien Pelagins came thither. He 
became a monk, and accompanied Pelagins Avherever 
he went. In 410, after the sack of the city hy the 
Goths, the two witiidrcAV to Africa. After some 
time Pelagins made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem^ 
Avhere he met St Jerome. Cuelestiiis having re- 
mained at Carthage, and sought to ho admitted to 
ordination, his doctrines became the subject of 
discussion, and in a synod several opinions ascribed 
to him were condemned— iwoceedings wliicli intro- 
duced St Augustine into the controversy. Mean- 
while Pelagins remained at Jerusalem, and iieAVs 
of tlie proceedings at Carthage having been carried 
to Palestine, in 415 be Avas accused of heresy before 
the synod of Jerusalem. As adopted hy Ccele.stius, 
his doctrines seem to have been a reaction against 
Gnosticism, Manichreism, and Fatalism, in the 
interest as he conceived of a higher morality than I 


he found in Koine. Tlio Pelagian heve-y A\'a^ 
held to deny original sin ; AdamV sin injured him- 
self only ; posteiity art* horn as innocent a.s he 
was before the fall, iVdaiii Avould have dieil even 
if he Jiad not sinned. Children are haptKed that 
tliey may be united to Clnist, not that they Jtiay 
be purged from original >in. It is possible to live 
Avitiioul sin. Grace as understood by the CatlioHc 
Chiircli Avas not required ; free-Avill and the teacliing 
of the laAv may suffice ; Pelagins did not grant that 
tlie Avill mu'^t he moved hy God before a man can 
take one step oiiAvaivls toAvard.s life eternal. The 
essence of the doctrine i?5 a vieAV of the freedom of 
the Avill that may he called liberty of indifFerences ; 
the Avill is equally free to choose "to do good and to 
do evil. Tins freedom is found also in lieathcn^ ; 
and thus natural ability lieightens human re- 
sponsihility, AvUile it seems to diminWi the need 
of divine grace. 

The impeacliinent failed, and in a .synod subse- 
quently held at Dio^polis in the same year Pelagins 
evaded condemnation hy accejiting theTlecree-, of the 
.synod of Carthage. But a rieAv synod of Carthage 
ill 416coiulenmed Pelagin=i and Coilestiu^, and Avrote 
to Pope Innocent 1. requesting hi-^ approval of the 
sentence, AAuth Avhich request Innocent coniidied. 
Zosiniiis, the successor of Innocent, Avavered ; hut 
a council of *214 hisliops AVas held in Carfch.nge, in 
which the doctiines of Pelagins Ai'ere formally con- 
demned in nine canons ; and on receijit of these 
Zosiiinis reopened the cause, cited and condemned 
CVelestia-S and Pelagins, and published a decree 
ado]iting the canons of the African Council, and 
lequii'ing that all bishops should .subscribe them, 
under pain of dejiosition. Nineteen Italian hisliop.s 
refused to accept these canons and Avere deposed. 
Their leader Avas Julian, Bishop of Eclanmn, near 
Eeneventuni. Pelagins liiniselr ivas banished from 
Rome in 418 by the Emperor Honorius, and he and 
Cojlestius Avere again condemned hy the Council of 
Epliesus in 431. Tlie date and place of the death 
of Pelagius are not knoAvn. The most important of 
the Avritings on the Pelagian side have been lost. 
Julian is cliieily knoAAm tlirough tlie rejilies of 
Augustine, Avliose anti-Pelagiaii ti eatises are edited 
by the Rev. Dr W. Bnght ( 1880 ). Pelagius’s Four- 
teen Books of a CommenUiry on St Pciurs EjmtJes, 
his Epistle to Demetrius^ and his Meinorial to Pojie 
Innocent y included hy collectors in the Avorks of 
St Jerome, are much mutilated, hut yet almost 
certainly genuine. All his other Avorks have been 
lost, except some fragments. 

Skmi-Pelagianism Avas a modification of the 
doctrine of the Pelagians as to the poAver.s of the 
human Avill, and as to the effects to be attributed 
to the action of the supernatural grace of God, and 
of the divine decree for the predestination of the 
elect. The Pelagians, discarding altogether the 
doctrine of the fall of Adam, and the idea that 
the poAvers of the human Avill had been Aveakenecl 
through original sin, taught that man, Avithqut any 
supernatural gift from God, is able, hy his oAvn 
natural powers, to fulfil the entire laAv, and to do 
every act Avdiich is necessary for the attainment of 
eternal life. The condemnation of this doctiine 
by the several councils held in the early part of 
the 5th century is capable of vaiious constractiouji, 
and has been urged by some to the extreme of 
denying altogether the liberty of man, and con- 
verting the human \\dll into a merely passiA^e 
instrument, AAdiether of divine grace upon the one 
hand, or of sinful concupiscence upon the other. 
The AA*n tings of St Augustine on this controA^ersy 
have been differently construed hy the different 
CluiRtian comnumions, and the same diversity of 
opinion existed in his oAvn day. Among those 
Avho, dissenting from the extreme vieAV of Pelagius, 
at the same time did not go to the full length of 
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tlie Aut^ii-^tinian oppo-ition to Pelaginn, 

V, '"Omo ulollk^ of the ‘^uutlierii province^ of 
thvil. nii<l e<ife*'iallv of Mai-eille-, wlienco their 
-t’h<*oI A\a'' ra!l»"<l Ma-'ilian, fi‘oin the Latin naine 
of that city, nf the^e leaders the chiet 
’.va> a ]jrie-t jianieil Ca->ian (Joanner> Ca^siauu5^), 
who had heon a deacon at Cou'-tantinople. Of the 
'*V''tC‘iu wliich he projjoiiuded it may he enougli to 
siv that it nplield the ‘Nutti'deney of man’s natural 
poVvr'^ only far as regauK the first act of con- 
^er^ion to txod and the initial act of man s repent- 
ance for -in. Every man naturally the 

ctUCihility of Ifeginning the work of self-coin'er&ion ; 
lint for Jill ulterior act-, as well as for the coin- 
pletion of justilication, tlie awstanee of God's 
^lace is iiidispeii-ahle. The Semi -Pelagian doctrine 
i- often confoumled with that of the IVtolinistic (see 
.MoLiy.t) school of Uoman Catholic theology ; hut 
there is one e— ential dilterenoe. The latter per- 
-i-tently maintain the nece?"<ity of grace for all 
-jipernatiiral aet-^, even for the heguuiing of con- 
vor-ion, altlioiiirh they are generally represented 
ra- agreeing uith the Semi- Pelagians as to the 
nmile of explaining the freeJuiii of the human will 
acting under the iuihience of divine grace. The 
chief writer.- in the controversy were Prosper, 
Hilary, and Falgeritius ; aiul the r|uestion was 
lofeired to Celestlne, Pishop of Home in 431. It 
continued, however, to be agitated in the IVesfc for 
a cou-iderable time, Faustiis, Bishop of Reji (Pdez 
in the Basses Alpea), towards the end of the 5th 
i-entury revived the error, and it was condemned in 
a council held at Arles in 475, ami still later in a 
synod (the second) held at Arausio (Oiange) in 
otJo, and again in the third council of Valence in 
5,^0. The words of Augustine were formally 
accepted; hut the tendency which produced Pela- 
gianLsiii and Semi-Pelagiaiiism has often reappeared. 

See works on Pelagius by "Wiggers (183*2; trans. by 
Emerson, Andover, 1S40 } ; Jacobi ( 1S42 ) ; Wdrter ( ISGG ) ; 
Kla^en (1882); for Seini-Pelagianisni, the monograph of 
Ch-dken (lS2d }; also tlie articles Acflcsrixi:, Jaxsen'ISM, 
PllEDESTINATlUN, SiX, WlLE. 

Peliirffonilim, a genus of plants of tlie natural 
order Geranifieem, including many of the most 
favourite greenhouse dowers, to which the old 
geneiic name Geranium is often popularly given. 
The characters wdiich distinguisli pelargonium from 
geranium, as no^v restricted l>y botanists, are given 
in the article Geranium. The .species are uunier- 
on-, and mostly natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
of cm tain other parts of South AMca, and a few 
aie natives of the Caiiaiy Elands. Some of them 
are heihaceous and some ai'e .stemle.-^s ; most of 
them are ))al^^lIrubby. Some have tuhemus root- 
stock^. The leaves "exhibit great variety in form, 
dhi-ioii, The llowers always adhere to a 

certain type in form, but with gh*eat variety in 
colour, ; they are always in stalked 
umliels, which arise from the axils of the leaves, 
or in the stemless kinds from the midst of the 
leav-es. In no geuas has the art of the gardener 
prmhiced more striking' results than in tliia ; and 
the niiniher of l>eautifiil hybidds and varieties is 
very gi'eat, some of them excelling in beauty any 
of the original .species. >Soine species no t po.ssessin'i'r 
much lieauty of dower are cultivated for the grate” 
ful oilourof their leaves, which in some resemhles 
that of rose.s, in others that of apples, lemons, &c. ; 
whilst that of many species is rather unpleasant. 
The cultivation of peIargoniuui.s is similar to that 
ot other Geraniaceie (see Geranium). A few of 
die Species endure the open air in the south of 
England ; many are planted out in summer even 
in Scotland. Water must he liberally vSuppIied 
to liclargoniums during the time of ftowenng j hut 
no plants more strongly require a period of rest, 
and water must then be very spaidngly given. 


The shrubby and sub-slinibhy kinds are easily m- 
created by cutting.s either of the branches or the 
roots, stout ])ieces of the latter being the most 
lit for the purpose. Sandy soil and very moderate 
supidies of water are requisite till the cuttings aie 
rooted, when richer soil and a more liberal supply 
of water are needed. Tlie tiiheroua-rooted species 
are inci eased by cntting.s of the roots and by 
seed. 

Pela.^^gianSj a term somewbat variously used 
for certain inhabitants of ancient Greece. In 
Homer the Pelasgi seem to have been an iniini- 
poi tant tribe living in Thessaly, Herodotus seems 
to regard the I'elasgi not as Hellenic, but as 
barbanans v-ho had occui)ied Hellas or part.s 
of it ere the Hellene.^ came thither (see Greece, 
Vol. V. p. 3B6). ilodern students have also 
interpreted the tei'in dilferently. Some regard 
the Pelasgians as the pre-Aryan^ occupants of 
Greece, others as the Giacu-Ilalians— i.e. ^ the 
common ancestors of the Greeks and Italians. 
The truth is that we know little or nothing of 
the pre-Aryan occupants of Greece, or of the 
Grteco-Italians, or of the builders of Cyclopean 
u'orks, and that there are no leasons for identifjdng 
any of them with the insignificant tribe of Pelasgi. 
Then ' Cyclopean ’ (or less frequently ‘ Pelasgian ’) 
is a name a])plied to certain architectural works 
in Greece, W’Jiicli probably date from before 1000 
R.C., and are w’holly unconnected in point of 
evolution witli any style of Greek arcliitccture 
subsequently developed. The characteristic which 
distinguishes Cyclopean work from any other form 
of architecture is that it consists of huge polygonal 
stones, which may or may not be so arranged as 
to tit into one another -without interstices requiring 
le.sser stones to fill them up, but which are always 
henm and are ahvays kept in tlieiv places not l)y 
means of mortar or any other binding substance, 
hut by their own great -weight. On the other hand, 
w^ork of tliis kind is not neces.sarily ancient ; other 
consul eiations than the nature of the work itself are 
requisite to date it. Nor is it conlined to Greece : 
similar remains are to he found ill Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, &c., as well as in 
Greece and Italy. The most important ancient 
Cyclopean w*orks in Greece are the walls of Tiryns, 
P&opliis, and Mycena?, the Lion Gate and so-callcd 
Treasuries (graves) of the latter i)lace, and a 
(probable) temple on Mount Ocha. These Cyclo- 
pean walls (especially at Tiryns) w’-ere .so thick 
as to allow galleries to be run lengthwise through 
them. At Tiryns window -like openings look clown 
from tljese galleries on to the town. That these 
galleries served the pui])OHesof fortification in some 
Avay is clear, hut in what u’ay is not clear. The 
walls are broken by gates, of which the best known 
is the celebrated Lion Gate at Mj'-ceiim. In lliis 
form of doorway, in order to relieve the pressure 
on the lintel (which lests horizontally on the per- 
pendicular stone clooi-posts), a triangular space is 
left above the lintel, mul this space is filled, in tlie 
case of the Lion Gate, MUtli a .slab, on wdiich are 
sculptured the figures of two animals (not lions) 
rampant, one on either side of a jjillar. This quasi- 
heialdic device is undoubtedly of oriental oilgin, or 
imitated from some Assyrian model, but proves 
nothing as to the origin of the architecture or its 
builders. The same means for relieving the pressure 
on the lintel is enqjloyed in ancient remains in Corn- 
wall. The Treasuries or tombs are underground 
elianibers in the shape of bee-hives, vaulted -witli 
overlapping stones, and approached by a narrow 
passage through the side of the liill in wliich they 
are situated. The interior was ovnamenlcd with 
plates of lironze attached to the masonry. The 
term Cyclopean wms applied by the (^Ireeks to this 
Kind of architecture on the strength of the poimlar 
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etymology of the term : cydopcs = Ijiuklers of a 
‘cycle,' or ring-wall. See CvCLoFE^is, 

Pelayo, ^^aiil to have keen the Jirst Christian 
king of Sixain, seem« to Inive made head against 
the Avaha in Asturias (q.v.) in the 8tli centmy. 
See Spain. 

Pelescli, a royal castle of Hoiunania, built Ly 
Doderer of Vienna in lS7o-S4, in a romantic situa- 
tion on the south side of the Transylvanian Alp>, 
70 miles N. of Bucharest. 

Pelew Islands, also Palau, a group in the 
Pacific belonging to Spain, lie south-east of the Phil- 
ippines, at tlie western extremity of the Caroline 
Archipelago, with which they are sonietiines classe<l. 
There are about twenty-five islands, mountainous, 
wooded, and surrounded with coral-reefs. Tcdal 
area, 170 sq. m. The principal is Babeltliouap or 
Babel top. The soil is rich and fertile, and the 
climate healthy. Bread-fiuit, cocoa-nuts, sugai- 
cane, palms, areca-iiuts, yams, Ac. are grown. 
Turtles, trepang, and tish abound on the coasts. 
The inhabitants, about 10,000 in niiiuber, are of the 
Malay race. Tlie men go entirely naked and the 
women neaily so. TJiey aj-e describetl as being 
good-natured, and have peculiar social institutions 
— the women too. The islands were discovered by 
the Spaniards in 1543, and visited again in 169G. 
See Semper, Die Palauui6'dn (1873); Kubaiy, Die 
sozialcii EinrieMiincfen clcr PaJaucr (ISSo); and 
jMarclie, Luvor et Paloxian (Paris, 18S7). 

Pelham, The Pamily of, takes its name from 
a castle £ind lordsliip in the north-cast of Hereford, 
and was elevated to the peerage in the person of 
Sir Thomas Pelham, who in 1700 wats created Baron 
Pelham, and married Lady Grace Holies, sister of 
the Earl of Clare. His successor, Thom.vs Pel- 
ham Holles, Duke of Newcastle, and minister of 
tlie first twm Georges, u'as born in 1693, and 
educated at Westminster and Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. In 1711 he succeeded to the vast estatcjs 
of his maternal uncle the Duke of Newcastle, and 
next year to the peerage of his father, the fivsjt 
Lord Pelham. George I. rewarded his .services by 
creating him Earl of Clare (1714) and Duke of 
Newcastle in Northumberland (1715). He was 
made Lord-lieutenant of Middlesex and Notting- 
ham, and a Knight of the Garter in 1718, and in 
the same year he married Lady Henrietta Godoh 
pliin, granddaughter of the great jMarlborougli. 
In 1724 he succeeded Carteret as Secretary of 
State, and held the olHce continuously under 
AValpole and liis successors for thirty years, 
altliougli a man of no particular ability except in 
parliamentary tactics. In 1754 lie succeeded his 
brother, Henry Pelham, as premier, but retired in 
November 1756 to give place to the Duke of 
Devonshire, himself being rmvarded with the title 
of Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme, with special 
remainder to the Earl of Lincoln, his niece’s 
husband. In July 1757 he was again premier, 
and compelled to take the first William Pitt into 
his ministry and to giv^e him the lead in the House 
of Commons, and the supreme direction of the war 
and of foreign afiairs. A succession of brilliant 
victories followed — Newcastle being only nominal 
head of the administration — and the great com- 
moner had almost brought the war to a successful 
termination, when the accession of George III. led 
to the resignation of Pitfc, and the replacement of 
Newcastle, in ^lay 1762, by Lord Bute, as head of 
the ministry. Newcastle declined a proferrecl pen- 
sion, with the remark that if he could no longer 
serve he would not burden his countiy. In the 
Eockingliam ministry, formed in 1765, he filled for 
a few months the office of Privy Seal. He died 
in August 1768. — His younger brother, Henry 
Pelham (1696-1754), took an active part in sup- 


I pressing tbe rebellion of 1715, became Secietary 
of State for War in 1724, aud was a 7.ealon>5 >up- 
porter of AValpole. In 1743 he Avas nimle licad of 
a ministry a> Eii’st Cojjujjissioncr of the Treasury 
ami Chancellor of the Kxcherpier. Events during 
Id's ministry Avere the Avar of the Auhtiiaii succes- 
sion, the Jacobite rebellion of the ‘45, the succe''n- 
fnl financial hill of 1750 (see GEoRCiE IL), the 
reform of tbe calendar, and Lord HaidwickV Mar- 
riage Act. His father’s ducal title descended to 
Henry, ninth Earl of Lincoln, Avhose great-grand- 
son, 

Henry Pelham-Clinton, fifth Duke of Ncaa*- 
castle, and tAvelfth Earl of Lincoln, AA’as horn 22d 
May ISll, and educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
He represented Soutli Notts in parliament from 
1S32 to 1S46, Avhen he Ava-^ ousted hy the inliueiice 
of his father, the fourth duke, for supporting Sir 
Bober t Peel in bis free-ti-ade mea;5Ui-es. He AA'a=« a 
Lord of tbe Treasury in the brief Conservative 
administi'ation of 1834-35, and First Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests in the Peel administration, 
1841-46. He was then made Iri^h Secretary, hut 
went out of office Avitli his chief a feAV months 
afterwards. He succeeded to the dukedom in 1851, 
and returned to office in 1852, filling the post of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the Aberdeen 
government. Tlie Avar Avith Bus^ia broke out, ami 
in June 1854 it Ava.s found nece^saiy to create a 
Secretary of State for War, and the new olfice Avas 
a^^signed to Newcastle. The terrible suflerings of 
the British army before Sebastopol in the Avinter 
montli-s of 1854 raised a stoiin of pcipular discon- 
tent, and Avlien the House of Commons determined 
to inquire into the conduct of the Avar the duke 
resigned. Newcastle Avas Colonial Secretary in the 
second administration of Lord Palmerston, and 
held the seals Avith general approval from 1859 till 
his deatli, ISfcli October 1864, 

Pelican [Pclccanm\ a genus of birds compris- 
ing a family, Pelecanida% having a very long, large, 
battened hill, the upper mandible terminated by 
a strong hook, Avliich curves over the tip of the 
lower one; beneath the loAver mandible a great 
pouch of naked skin is appended; the tongue 
LS very short, and almost rutlinientaiy ; the face 
and throat are naked, the Avirigs of moderate 
length, the tail rounded. The species are Avidely 
distributed, frecpienting the shores of the sea, lakes, 
and livens, and feeding cliiefly on fish. Although 
birds of poAverful Aving, they are seldom' seen at a 
great distance from land. All of them are birds of 
large size. They take tlmir prey hy hov'erzng ovev 
the Avater, and plunging upon it Avhen it appears. 
They often fiy in large Hocks, and the sudden SAvoop 
of a fiock of pelicans at a shoal of fish is a striking 
and beautiful sight. They store up their prey in 
their pouch, fj'oni AAdiicli they brin^^ it out at leisure, 
either for their own eating or to teed their young. 
The pouch is capahle_ of being Avrinkled up into 
small size, and of being gi'eatly distended. The 
Common Pelican [P. onocrotahis) is as large a.s a 
sAvan, Avhite, slightly tingetl Avith flesh colour, and, 
in old biids, the breast golden yelloAA^ The quill- 
feathers are black, but are scarcely seen except 
Avhen tbe Avings are expanded. It is a native of 
tlie eastern parts of Europe and of many parts of 
Asia and Africa, and frequents both the seacoast 
and also rivers and lakes. It makes a nest of gi'ass 
on the ground in some retired spot near the water, 
often on an island, and lays tAVo or three AAdiifce 
eggs. The parents are said to carry water to their 
young, as Avell as food, in their pouch. During the 
night the pelican sits Avith its hill resting ou its 
breast. The nail or hook Avhich terminates the bill 
is red ; and it has been supposed that the fable of 
the pelican feeding its young Avith blood from its 
oAvn breast originated in its habit of pressing the 
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}.ili njHin the luca^t in older the luoie easily to 
enn>t\ the pouch, when the led tip might he iiiN- 
t ikeh for hlood. Anotlier explanation i', that the 
clKiraeteiistie ]ja-- )>een tran-fened to the pelican 
fioiii tlie llamingo, wliicli doc" discharge into the 
months of it- young a hloody-looking secietion 
wliiidi it di-gorge- l-ee Notes ffud QuCi'ics, IHljO, 
ii 801 ). And long since Sii Thomas Biowue 
in Hftjnr £rroes pointed out that the carvings 
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and pictures, eeclc-ia^tical and heraldic, of the 
feo-called pelican feeding its young with its own 
hlood were hy no means fpiitc like a pelican, 
and noted that a like tale was told by the Egyp- 
tian's of the vulture. The ='toiy, which was unknoVn 
to the classical writerts, seems to ha\e originated 
in Egypt ; and the love of the vulture for its 
youngAvaa proverbial there (see Acadnny, 1884, 
i. j). 97). The Uufous-necked Pelican (P. jf^asciis) 
ahouiids in llie Wcfsb Indies and in many part^ 
of America. Other species are found in other 
parts of the worhl, and in some places the num- 
ber of pelican^ is prodigious, particularly in some 
of the most southeni paits of the world. See also 
HERALDIiY, Vol. V, p, 664. 

Pelican-fisll {Eunjphari/nx pelecajioifli's)^ a 
remaikahle deep-sea Teleo&teau fish, described hy 



\aillant in 1882. The body is somewhat eel-like, 
and is fringed on the dorsal and vential middle 
Ime with spinons rays. It is the region of the 
jaws, hoAvevor, wdiich is most remarkahle, the gape 
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i^ so enormous. The fihh probably engulf.s small 
animals in whale-like fashion, hut at the bottom 
of the sea instead of at the surface. Gill and Pyder 
discovered a similai foim, Gastrostoimis hcdnhi, in 
1883, in w'hich the mouth again suggests a pelican’s 
pouch. Tlie equally shange Saccophaiyngidm are 
perhaps allied, but the jaws are less eiionnon,s, and 
the animals aie notable for .swallowing lislies laiger 
than themselves. 

PeliOllj the ancient name of a wooded moun- 
tain -1 ange in Thessaly, extending along the east 
coast. Accouling to the myth, the Titans, in ouler 
to scale Olympus, the abode of the gods, placed 
Ossa(q.v. ) on the summit of Pelion, the highest 
peak (5310 feet) of the range. Its sides and sum- 
mit have always been clothed with forests of oak, 
chestnut, beech, elm, jilane, aud pine; it was of 
Pelion timber that the Argo (see AEriONAUT.S) was 
built. The Centaur Chiron had his home on this 
mountain. 

P<^lissiei% Akaule Jean Jacques, Dug de Ma- 
lakhoff, Maishal of Fiance, was horn 6th November 
1794, at Mai online, near Rouen, and, having passed 
.successfully tlirougli the colleges of La Fleche and 
St Cyr, enteied the army. lie .sened on the .stall 
in Spain in 1823, made the campaign of the Morea 
in 1828, joined the fust expedition to Algieis in 
1830 as major of cavalry, and in 1839 reLuvned to 
Algeiia with the lank of lieutenant- colonel. In 
1845 he acquired an unenviable iiutoiicty by suflb- 
cating moie than 500 Arah.s who took refuge in 
caves in the Lalira. By 1850 he had attaineil the 
lank of General of Division. On the outbreak of 
the Crimean war in 1855 he was given the command 
of the lir.st corps, and soon succeed od Mai.shal Can- 
rohert in the chief command hefoie Sebastopol. 
On 8th September he stoimed tlie Malakhoff, the 
key of Sebastopol, for which ex j doit he Avas re- 
Avarded Avith a maislial’s baton, and on his return 
to France Avas cieated Due cle Malakholf and a 
.senator, and leceived a grant of 100,000 francs. 
In 1858 he came to London as the French ambas- 
sador, but resigned his post in the folloAving year, 
aud Avas iianied governor of Algeria, Avheie lie died 
on 22l1 May 1864. See Sir E. llainley, The IVco' in 
the, Cumca (1891 ). 

Pelitic structure, in Geology, applied to 
rocks Avliich have a texture like that of dried 
nmd. 

Pella, the ancient capital of Macedonia, and 
the hhUiplace of PJiilip II. and iVlexander the 
Great, Avas situated in the midst of marshes, a fcAv 
miles NVJk of Thes^alonica, Avhich stood lialf-Avay 
betAveen it and the head of Avhat is now the Guff 
of Salouiki, It.s royal castle bad wall-pain Lings by 
Zeuxis. 

Pellagra (Ital. pellc agra^ ‘rough skin’), a 
disease, unknoAvn prior to the iirst halt of tho 18th 
centuiy, Avhicli is common among the peasantry of 
Northern Italy, and occuis also among the same 
class in Corfu, Kouniania, tlie Landes and Gironde 
in France, and 0^iedo and el.se where in Spain. 
But the headquarters of the disease arc in the 
northern and north central provinces of Italy ; it 
is unknown to the south of Borne and in tlie 
islands. It is an error to describe pellagra as tlie 
result of poverty alone — to call it il cUlirio della 
imseria ; it is cleaily traceable to the use, as the 
staple diet, of damaged and iiiiwliolcsomo maize, 
gathered before it is ripe, and stored caielessly— 
often in cellar’s or pits—in its Avet state. The 
disease makes its appearance in spring, in tlio form 
of a reddish-hroAAUi rash, Avhich smarts painfully 
where exposed to the sun and air, as on the bare 
hands and feet ; toAvards autumn this disappears, 
leaving, hoAvm'er, hard, dry spots on tlie skin, and 
returning Avith increased determination in the 
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follo^^in^f and again in each ftuccewve 

veai, till the feldii hecome^s &hii\elleil and jellow, 
or even Idack in ceitain ainl the f^ody E 

1 educed to a innminihed state. A hnniin^ feeling 
in the nioutli and ho^\els is an accompanying 
.symptom, and ])rofnse dian’Jjtca, along a lajdd 
wasting, and diopsy, is a frerpient cause of death. 
As the disease piogiesse.'^ disoideis i elating to the 
nervous system gradually de\ clop, and culminate 
in melancholy, imhecility, oi mania ; death often 
ensues fiom deliriiiiii, or the wietclied patients 
drag out their life ^^ithin the walls of an asylum. 
In iioumania l’*22, and in Corfu 3-2 per 1000 of the 
])opulfition is affected ; in Italy in 1887 theie weie 
3688 deaths fioni pellagra, or 2 '04 per 1000 of the 
estimated population ; hut in 1881 the pioportioii 
was 4 *8, and since then it has steadily deci eased, 
ill part owing to the numhev of hospital Iniilt 
within late yeai& for the special treatment of this 
disease. See the official lepoit, La Pellanra In 
Italia (Rome, 1880). 

Pellegrini, CAiiLO, caiicatiiriijt. Has horn at 
Capua in 1838, came to London in 1865, and fioiii 
1868 till his death on 22d Januaiy 1889 Has the 
‘Ape’ of Vanity Fair, the delineator of its ininii- 
tahle seiies of cailoons of celehiities. Especially 
good was Ids .statuette in led plaster of ili Lone 
standing on a match-box (1871). 


PeiriCO, Silvio, an Italian poet, celebrated for 
his long anti cruel imi)iisonment by the Austriall^', 
was horn 24th June 1788, at 8ahiz70, in Piedmont, 
and was educated in Pigneiol, where his father, 
Onorato Pellico, a lyric poet, had a silk-faetoiy. 
In his sixteenth year lie accompanied his sister 
liosina (on her luarriage) to Lyons, where lie 
lemained until Foscolo’s Scjjolcri awakened in him 
a strong patriotic feeling and an irresistible desiic 
to return to Italy. Coming, about 1810, to jMilan, 
he was warmly received by Ugo Foscolo and Vin- 
cenzo Monti, and became French tutor in the mili- 
tary school. His tragedies of Laodaniia and Fran- 
cesca da Llimini gained him an honouiahle name 
amongst Italian poets. He also translated the 
Manficd of Hyion, nitli whom lie had Ijecome 
acipuainted. He lived in great intimacy with the 
most eminent patriots and aiithois of libeial views, 
and took an active pait in a peiiocUcal called II 
Conciliatore-i which after a time was suppiessed on 
account of its liberal tone. In 1820 he h as anested 
on a charge of Carhonarism, and sent to tlie pi Lon 
of Sta ^largheiila, and afterwauls to the Piomhi 
at Venice. After two years* imprisonment he nas 
condemned to death, hut had liis sentence coni- 
iniited to fifteen yeais’ imprisonment, and was 
earned bo the fortress of Spielberg near Hr linn ; he 
was, however, liberated in August 1S30. During his 
iiuprisomnent he had written two other diaimas; 
and afterwards he published an account of his 
sufferings during his ten years’ imprisonment, 
under the title Lc mie Friyioni (Paiis, 1833), which 
has been translated into many languages, and has 
made his name familiar where it would not have 
lieen known on account of Ida poetry. Pellico’s 
health, never robust, was peunanently injured. 
The Marchioness of Eaiolo leceived him into her 
house at Tuiin as her secretaiy. Pellico 'subse- 
quently published numerous tragedies and other 
poems, and a little catechism on the duties of man. 
He died January 31, 1854. See the Life by Cliiala 
(Italian, 1832) 'and that by Bourdon (Paris, 7tli 
ed. 1879). 

Pcllitory-. Wall-pellitory [Parictaria], 
a genus of plants of the natural order Urticeas 
having both unisexual and hermaplirodite Ilowcis 
on the same plant, the perianth of both kinds 4-fid, 
The Common Pellitory [P. officinalis), wJiich grows 
on old walls and heaps of lubbisli in Britain and 
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many pait‘> of Euiope and A-.ia, is a peiennial 
lieib, witli elect ni piO'itiate stem^, ovate leaves, and 
inconspicuous 
fioHei.-v. It .some 
times attracts at- 
tention fiom tlie 
manner in which 
tlie pollen V copi- 
ously dischaiged 
in hot .suimnei 
days by an elastic 
movement of tlie 
111 aments. It L 
an old domestic 
lemedy as a diu- 
letic, emollient, 
and refiigeiant, 
but only as a diu- 
retic is it really 
seiviccable, a pio- 
perty which de- 
pends on the nitie 
it contains. 

Pellitory or 
JSpain {Anacycliis 
jiyrethrnm) is a 
plantof tlienatural 

Older CompoMtje, 
of a genus neai]> 
allied to(,’amomile 
(q.v.), a native of {Parktarin o^cmaUs). 

tlie Levant and of 

Barhary, and cultivated to some extent in Ger- 
many and other countries. The root is spindle- 
.shaped and llesh.v , and^ when dried is about the 
thickne.^s of the little finger, inodorous, breaking 
with a resinous fracture. It has a very jieculiar 
taste, slight at hut becoming acidulous, saline, 
and acrid, with a binning and tingling sensation 
in tlie month and throat, which continues for .some 
time. It is sometimes U'^ed in luedieiiie. It is a 
powerful local irritant. The plant cultivated in 
Germany has more slender roots than that of the 
Levant. 

Pelopldas, a celebrated Theban general, of 
noble descent, noted among his fellow-citizens for 
his disinterested patriotism. The inviolable friend- 
ship between himself— one of the richest men in 
Thebes— and Epaniinondas— one of the poorest— 
is among the most beautiful tilings recorded in 
Greek history. In 3S2 B.c. he was driven from 
Thebes by tbe oligai chic party, who were supported 
by the Spartans, and was forced to seek refuge 
at Athens, whence he letririied secretly with a few 
a-^sociates, 379 n.c., and recovered possession of the 
Cadnieia, or citadel, slaying the Spartan leader, 
Leontiades witli liL own liancl. Plutaicli gives us 
a vivid picture of the adventurous exiles gliding 
quietly in disguise into tire city on a winter after- 
noon, amid bitter wind and sleet. Having been 
elected Bmotarch, in conjunction with Melon and 
Charon, he set about training and disciplining 
Ids troops, so that they soon became as formidable 
as tbe Lacedmmoiiians, and were successful in 
several small encounters with the latter. HL 
‘sacred hand’ of Theban youth largely contributed 
to the victory of Epaminoiidas at Leiictra (371 B.C.), 
but failed in a subsequent attack on Hparta itself. 
In the expedition of the Thebans against the cruel 
tyrant, Alexander of Pherm (368 R.t*.), Pelopiclas 
was, after several important successes, tieaclieronslj" 
taken prisoner, when in the character of an am- 
bassador, but was rescued by Epaminondas in the 
expedition of the following year. He was tlien sent 
to Susa, as ambassador from Thebes, to counteract 
the Spartan and Athenian intrigues going on at the 
court of Persia, and bore Jjimself Verv nobly ^ybiJst 
there. His diplomacy was successful. In "364 u.C. 
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a thm\ exi.editi.m yhiiuml a^^iin‘=t Alexander 
of Piier.e, uho, n-iial, ^^R^ thieatening the 
The'^-alian tcwn-. The ecnmnantl was ^Mven to 
iVlopMa'^, and in the ^uninier he niarclied into 
The-.-aIv% Mheie he won the battle of Cynosce- 
phal.e, hut wa^^ himself killed Mhile too eagerly 
pui-uing the toe. 

Peloponiie>>‘ii>i {‘the ide of Pel ops ), uo\y 
callefl the Murea ((pv.), a peiihir-iila w’liicU tovined 
tlu’ «»oiithern jtart of ancient Greece, Hellas Proper 
heinir Atnated to the northward of the isthnnis on 
which stood tlie city of Corintli. See (f REECE. 
The whole area is le^?, than 9000 sq. in. Among 
its nio^'t inipoitant cities were Sparta and Argos. 
Sjiarta acquired after the Me-^senian war a flecided 
-upienia«‘y o\e! tlie other states, and di-^-piited the 
'•upiemacv with Athen=' in a war of almost tliirty 
;\eai-’ duration (481-404 u.c.)— the famous Pelo- 
p(mne-ian war, of wdiich the hi^^toiy has been 
wiittenhy TIuicydide''. 

PelopS, in Greek Mythology, the grandson of 
ZeuH, and the ‘'On of Tantalus, was slain hy Jiis 
hither, and served up at an entertainment >yliie]i he 
to tlie gods, in order to te^t their omniscience. 
They weie not deceiveil, and would not toncli the 
horrible food : hut Demeter, absorbed with grief 
for the lo'-s of her daughter, ale part of a shoulder 
without ohseiving. The gods then commanded the 
memheis to he throwni into a cauldron, out of wdiicli 
riotho brought the hoy again alive, and the want 
(U the shoulder w’a& suiqjUed hy an ivory one. 
According to the legend most general in later 
times, Pelop', 'was a Plnygian, wdio, being driven 
hy Ilos from Sipylos, came with great treasures to 
the peninsula wmich derived from him the name of 
Pelopoiiuesu^, married Hippodaniia, olttained Iier 
father's kingdom hy confjuenng him in a chariot- 
lacp, and became the father ot Atreus, Thyestes, 
and other sons, Put in wdiat appear to he tlie 
oldest traditions lie is represented as a Greek, and 
not as a foreigner. He was said to have revived the 
Glympic games, and was jiarticularly honouied at 
Olympia, 

PcTs FisIl-OWl {ScfftopeUa pdi)^ so named 
from having been first disco veretl liy yir Pel, the 
Dutch comiiiandant at Elmina, is found in West 
Africa from Senegainhia to Gaboon, and in the 
Zambesi region in 'Soutlyeast Africa. It measures 
about 2 feet in length ; its iving i.s lOi inches long. 
Its colour above is a deep rufous hay crossed with 
numerous irregular bars of black ; the wdng is 
similarly haned ; tlie under surface of the hocly is 
light hay wdth lieart-sliaped bars of black ; the hill 
is of a darkdilue lead colour, and the iris is dark 
hrowm. The birds from the Zambesi are a little 
larger than those from West Afiica. The natives 
regard thi^ owl as a fetish bird possessing the 
power of destroying whatever it looks on ; and 
curiously enough its jiresence in more than one 
locality has been followed by an outbreak of disease 
among domestic aniniahs. \See tlie Ibis for 1859, 
jh 445. 

Peltier Effect* See ELErTPjcixY, Vol. ly, 

p. 276. 

Peltry, a general term ajiplied to the trade in 
skins of Aviid animals, and to the .skins tiiemselves. 
It is understood to mean only skins undressed, 
except by drying, and chielly those which, when 
firessed, are called fiu-s. See Purs. 

PelusiiHUj the Greek name of an ancient 
Egyptian city, situated at the north-eastern angle 
of tiie Delta, _ and important as the Itey of Egypt 
on the Asiatic side, The eastern moutli of the 
Nile derived from it the epithet PeluBiac. Its 
Hlentity with Sin of the -Old Testament and the 
(Treek Safe is doubtful. The Ostium Pehtdacum 


was cJioked up with sand as long ago as the 1st 
century u.c., and the u'JioIe district fe a wilderness 
of sand and marshes. 

Pelvis. Tliis term is used to indicate one of 
the eliief divisions of the slceletoii. It consists of 
the sacrum, coccyx, and the innominate or haunch 
hones. Each of the latter originally consisted of 
three paits— ilium, ischium, pubis— which have 
become fused togetlier. Hy tiie articulation of fciie 
pubic houes in the middle line anteriorly the 
innominate hones form the anteiior and lateral 
aspects of the pelvis. Wedged in between them 
posteriorly are the sacrum and coccyx. Vmious 
powerful ligaments give support to and maintain 
the pelvic bones in pijsition. Notwithstanding the 
importance of this part of the skeleton, tlie ancient 
Greek physician had no word whereby to designate 
it, and both Greek and Honiau associated the 
‘^acrum and coccyx with tlie vertebral column, and 
the innominate *hoiic.s with the lower extremities. 



Fig. 1,— Adult Human Pelvia, in sitn : 
r/, hiiiibiir vertebra ; sflcnuji; r coccyx; iJ/nm; Itead of 
feiiiui’ In acGtabulum ; /, i)ubib ; ij, isclimm. 

The pelvfe is divided into tAvo parts hy a plane 
Avhicli extends from the upper margin or uronioutory 
of the sacrum to the upper margin of the articula- 
tion between the tAvo pubic hones — i.e. the symphy- 
sis pubis. On tlie inner surface of each innominate 
hone a line may he traced from the sacral promon- 
tory to the symphysis pubis. TMiis is named the 
ilio-pectineal line, and it lielps to complete the 
circumference of the plane Avhich divides the pelvis 
into tAvo parts. The space above this [daiie lies 
mostly betAveen tlie expanded iliac bonos. It 
belongs to tlie abdomen proper, and is named tlie 
fctlsG pelvis. The space lieloAv tlie level of the 
sacral promontory and ilio-pectineal lines is called 
the tmo pelvis, and certain descriiitivo terms are 
employed in connection with it. Thus the plane 
Avliich separates it from the false iiehds is called 
the inlet or brim of the true pelvis. Its inferior 
circumference or outlet extends from the tip of the 
coccyx to the inferior liorder of thepuhic sympliysis, 
and from the one ischial tuberosity to the other. 
BetAveen the ischial tuberosities in front and ex- 
tending foi'Avards to the symphysis there is the 
suhpuhio arch. The space betAveen the inlet and 
the outlet is named the cavity of tlie true pchds. 
The nieasiuements of the true pelvis are made 
along certain definite lines AAdiich are applicable to 
the brim, the caA^ity, or the outlet. These are (1 ) 
the antero-posteriov orconjiigate clianicter — i.e. from 
the mesial line in front to the mesial line behind j 
(2) the transverse or Avidest diameter; (8) the 
oblique diameters— right and left. These e.xtend 
from the articulation hetAveen sacrum and ilium on 
one side to^ the farthest point on the opposite side 
of the mesial plane. In the erect attitude of the 
body the plane of the brim of the true pelvis forms 
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ail angle with the horizontal ^\liich \aiie'> fioin 60“ 
to 05". Thn^ the weiglit of the ni>iier pait of the 
hotly W’hich L comniuiiicated to the &acnini isa 
directed downwards and transmitted through tlie 
innominate btinea to the headb t>f the femora, and 
feO to the inferior extremities. In addition to the 
ligaments, muscles, hlood-veaseK, and neives wdiich 
constitute the soft parts of the pehis, there are 
certain special organs which are present in hotli 
sexC", and others which are ])eculiav to each sex. 

TliiH, of tlio^e 
common to hotli 
sexG'^, theie aie 
the iiiinary 
bladder and the 
rectum. The 
urinary bladder 
is ]daced behind 
the syiuplivsis 
pubis, and only 
lises out of the 
jielvis into the 
alj<lomeu when 
considerably dis- 
tended. The 
rectum — a name 
api>lied to that 
part of the ali- 
mentary canal 
which pa^'ses 
through the 
pelvis — is placed 
on the front of 
the sacrum and 
coccyx, a .sliort 
distance below 
which it termin- 
ates in the anus. The lower end of the rectum 
is supported by tw^o muscles— the Icvatores ani — 
which surround it so completely as to form a 
floor or diaphragm for the pelvis. In addition to 
tlie^e organs there aie others which are character- 
istic of the sexes. In the Jiiale we have the vesi- 
ciiliu acminalcs and the prostate, gland — the latter 
■surrounding the outlet of the urinaiy bladder. In 
the female we have the uterus^ ovariesy and their 
various appendages. The diverse functions of these 
oigaiis hav e led to corresponding and well-marked 
ditference.s in the size and form of the o'^seous pelves 
of the sexes. In the female the bones are more 
slender, and the muscular impressions less distinct. 
The true pelvis has a greater bread tli and capacity, 
hut its perpendicular depth is les^. The udet is 
more nearly circular ; the ischial tuberosities aie 
wider apart, and the subpubic arch is much wider. 
All of these differences indicate special niodifica- 
tion.s ill connection with the neees.sities of child- 
hearing. Although the depth of the cavity of the 
true pelvis steadily increa&e.s from childhood to 
puberty, yet the characteristics of the sexes are 
discernible even at birth. 

But not only does the pelvis display features 
which are characteristic of sex ; it also presents 
character whicli are peculiar to individual mces 
■of mankind. In this neld of study a great amount 
of valuable work has been contributed by Sir 
AVilliam Turner of Edinburgh University, and em- 
bodied in the reports of the expedition. 

In determining those features peculiar to race 
numerous measurements have been made, mostly 
in relation to the cavity of the true pelvis witli 
its brim and outlet; but many of the external 
iUmensions of the entire pelvis have also been 
noted, as w'ell as the dimensions of individual 
bones. One of the most valuable of tlie external 
measurements is the comparison between the maxi- 
mum height and breadth of the entire pelvis. A 
common result is obtained by the following formula, 


e-'tabli^lje^what i" called a 

hcight indite. Another index of great importance 
is the leMilt of a compan'-oii between the conjnnate 
and transvct"^*' dianieteis at the brim of tlie pervK 
Tliife named the pelvic or hr/ni hidery and is 

obtainea by the formula, ,j,j 

’ transverse diain. 

measurementH are usually recorded in nullinietie*^'. 
As the result of nnrneinus measiireinenth Sir 
AVilliam Turner has devi*.etl a cla'-sification of 
pehes based upon the relation of the conjugate and 
transverse diaiiieterS at the brim of the true peUis 
— i.e. upon the brim inde.r. Thus, tho>e pelves iu 
I which the conjugate diameter of the biini is citlier 
I longer than the transvei.ve or closely ap]jroaches it 
I are named dolichopellic {pcllis, the Greek eqniva- 
I lent of the Latin pelvis^ ‘a basin;’ and dolichosy 
\ ‘long’), and in these the biini index is above 95. 
AVlien the transveise diameter of the hiiin greatly 
exceeds the conjugate they aie named plcdypcllic 
{platys, ‘wide’), and the biini index is beloAv 90. 
in cases where the transveise diameter is not greatly 
in excess of the conjugate — i.e. ^\llere the brim 
index varies between 90 and 95, both inclusive — the 
term mcsatijtelUc {mesaitatos, ‘middlemost’) is 
applied. Grouping the pelves under these lieadings 
we find that .such races as .VusiralianB, Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Kadi is, Malays, Aiulaiuaii Islandei.s, 
Ac. aie dolkdiopcllii', Kegroes, Tasmanians, Xew 
Caledonians, &c. are niei^atipelUc. British, French, 
Germans, Europeans generally, natives of India, 
Chinese, Ainencan Imlians, Ac. aie pUdypelUr, 
These results are obtained from the examination of 
male pelves, since, as we have already seen, the 
female ]ielvis is modified in its diameteis in rela- 
tion to tlie special requirements of sex. 

If now we coinpaie the human pelvis with that 
of the lower mammalia, we shall find that the 
liuman pelvis is chaiac tensed by bieadtb and 
shallowness and the great capacity of the true 
pelvis, AVhen, therefoie, the conjugate diameter 
at the bi'iin of the pelvis is longer than the trana- 
verse — i.e. when the pelvis is doiicliopellic— an 
approach is maile to the coiulition which prevails 
even to a greater extent among the lower animals, 
and it is ‘a degiaded or aninialised anangement’ 
as compared Avitli platypellic pelvic of Europeans. 

AVe liave seen that in man the weight of the 
trunk is transmitted to the low'er limbs through 
the pelvis, whereas in quadrupeds the downward 
pressure of the weight of tlie tnnik is differently 
disposed. Doubtless, therefore, the attitiHlc has 
great influence in controlling tlie expansion of the 
pelvis in the transverse diameter wlien the parts 
aie young and jilastic. It may therefore be owing 
to the habits and inode of life of the black race.s in 
their aboriginal state that their jielves approach the 
louver type. Take, for example, the aboiiginal 
Australian who sits on the ground embracing his 
knees wifcli his arms, or any of tlie savages whose 
favouiite attitude is ‘squatting’ — i.e. sitting dowm 
wdtli the body bent forward anti the buttocks rest- 
ing on the lieeh; or again, when in puisuit of 
game a stooping or croucliing attitude is adopted. 
In all these po.sitions the pressure upon the sacrum 
and pelvis is diminished, and there is a tendency 
to apjiroximate the conditions to those of the 
anthropoid apes, while the white man on the other 
liand preserves the erect attitude whether standing, 
sitting, or walking. 

Pciuba, a coral island off the east coast of 
Africa, lie.s 50 miles KE. of Zanzibar Island, has a 
length of 46 miles and a breadth of 4J ; area, 372 
sq. m. There are numerous bays on the east coast; 
on one of them stands tlie chief towm, Chaka. Tlie 
inhabitants, 10,000 in nujnber, rear cattle and trade 
i in rice, cloves, and ebony, all proilucts of the 



Fig. 2. 

n, adult luale, and b, female peliis. 
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It triifi-feired tlie sultan of Zan/i- 
lai tn’the Piiti-li Ea-t Afiioa Company in 1S91. 

Pembina, a Miiall uUa-e, the capital of Pem- 
hhiii ooiiutv, Noitli Dakota, on tiie Iteii layer ot 
tin' N.ath," at the mouth of the Pemhina lavev. 
IW rail it i- ds niiJe> >SW. of ■\Viimi])e;,f and 293 
NW. of St Paul ; and it^ position inake-3 it worthy 
of notice, on the north it niarkh the houmlary 
line 1 between Manitoba and tlie United States 
■while outlie ea-'t only the Pied liiver separates it 
from ^Minnesota. 

PeiiibroliCS the county town of Pendnokeshire, 
on a iiasigahle creek of !\IiIfovd Haven, 0 miles 
of Tenhy'^and 111 M', Iw N. of Cardith Un the 
extreinitv of the lifl^re on which the town D hiiilfc 
s-tintD Peuil>r<>kG Ca'^tle, founded in 1094 hy 
Aunilf de ^Mont^umiery, a very imiK)‘'iug /nip* 
with a Norman keep 75 feet hij^di and 52 in 
diameter. Beneath a Ini^^e natnial cavern, 70 hy 
50 feet. The hirthydace of Heniy VII., this castle 
ill 10 IS vv.iv token hy Crnnnveli after a six weeks' 
ML‘:»e. Monk ton Piiory, with it-^ rooilet"^ Decorated 
choir, D another interesting structure. The Pem- 
liroke dktiict of hoion;.dis, letuniing one meinl)er, 
coiuyuDC'i Pembroke, Milfoid, Tenhv, WDton, and 
aho ('•iiice IhSo) Haverfordwest, Pisliguaid, and 
Jskuherth. IVinhroke for moie than four cent uric's 
has given the title of earl to the Hou^e of Herbert 
At Penduoke Dock, or Pater, miles 
ninth -MCtot, is the nawal dockyard and arsenak 
established in 1814. It embraces an area of 70 
acies, and since 1861 haa been fortilied at a co-^t of 
more tliaii a fpiarter of a in il lion. Poj). of Pem- 
broke (ISfil) 13,071; (1881) 16,330; of Pembroke 
Dock (1861) 10,190; (1881) 9871. 

Pembrokesllire, a maiitime county of South 
Wales, the westernmost of the Priiiciy)ality. 
Measining 30 by 25 niile=j, it has an area of 611 
&<p m., or 391,181 acre*^, of which thiee-fourths is 
arable. The coast -line is much of it rugged and 
ju-eeiydtous ; and inland the surface ics undulating, 
gueen hilD alternating with fertile ^'alleys, and 
attaining a maxiumui altitude of 1754 feet in the 
Precelly range, which tiavei'^es the north of the 
county fiom east to west. Riveis are the Teifi, 
seyarating Penihrokeshire fiom Cardigan, and the 
East and the West Cleddau. The rocks are largely 
bilnriaii ; the soil \ nries niiicli in quality ; and 
coal, slate, lead, and iron liave keen worked. Ht 
David's Cathedral andlialf-a'dozen mediieval castle.s 
make up the antifiuities with Ogam iusciiptions, 
neolithic iiiipierueiits, and Kmaaii coins. At Haver- 
fordwest and Tenhy a colony of Pleuiings was 
established in 1107. Tliey adoi)ted tlie English 
tongue; and Perahrokesliire, or ‘Little England 
lievond Wales/ is now over more than lialf its area 
inhabited hy an English. &] leaking yjoyiulation, 
although it is the remotest of all the AVelsh 
counties. It was handed hy Owen Oleridower in 
14U5 ; and on 22d February 1797 ifc witnessed the 
hist French invasion, when 600 regulars and 800 
g<ioMjiRL landed near Fishguard, only to surrender 
nncomlitionally to some niliitia aiid yeomanry 
j under Lord Cawdor. Penjhrokeshire returns one 
I member, Pojj. (1801) 56,280; (1841) 88,044: 
(1881) 01,824. See Fenton’s Historical Tour 
thrijwjh PemhrohcslLive ( ISU ). 

Vciumieaiu Tiiis was mfginady a North i 
Ameiican Indian prejiaratioii only, hut it was in- 
tiodiiced into the British navy victualling-vauls in 
order to supply arctic expedition's witli an easily- I 
preserved food, containing the large.st amount of ! 
niitnuient in the smallest space. As made by the 
Indians, it consists of the lean yiortions of venison 
dried m the sun, or wind, and then pounded into a 
pa.ste and tightly pressed into cakes ; sometimes a 
lew milts of Auiehi/tcliicr ovata aie added to 


impiove tlie llavour. It will keep for a very long 
time uninjured. That made for the arctic voyagei.s 
was chietly of beef. In making pemmican it is 
necessary to reniov’e tlie fat completely. 


Pemphiai'iis, or Pompholyx, helong.s to that 
order of skin dij^eases which is characterised hy an 
eruption of large v’esicles, filled with seious Ifuid, 
and kiiovn as hulhe. The disease occurs both 
in tlie acute and in the cluoiiie fonn.^ In a mild 
case of acute pemphigus, hulhe, or lilistors, from 
the size of a pea to that of a chestnut, ajipear in 
succession (chiehy on the extremities), and Jiaving 
continued three or four daj’s break, foi'iu a thin 
scab, and soon heal, unaccompanied wdtli fehiile or 
inflammatory symijtoins. In severe cases there is 
considerable constitutional disturbance, the hnlhc 
are laiger, and the scabs heal with dillicully. The 
chionic form diflers mainly from the acute hy its 
]uolonged continuance. The acute variety chiefly 
afiects children, and has been ascribed to dentition, 
enol^ of diet, &c. ; while the elironic form chielly 
attack's aged persons, and _ is probably due to 
debility and impaired nutrition. acute form 

iLsually requires nothing hut cooling mcdicine.s and 
diet, and mild local dre.ssings, such as simple cciatc, 
to protect tlie raiv .surfaces fi-om expo.surc to the 
air. In the chronic form a nutritious diet, witli 
the judiciou.s use of tonic.s (iron, bai‘k, ikc.), isjoost 
commonly sncce.ssfub In obstinate cases arsenic is 
sometimes of use. 


Pen, an instrument for writing Avith a ilnid ink. 
When the Eg3q)fcian.s, Urecks, lioman.s, and .some 
other ancient nations wrote nimn paiiynis or ]>arch- 
ment they used a reed pen (Lai. cidamus)^ and 
wlien tliey n.sed tablets of wood or stone covered 
with Avax they Avrote upon tliom Avitii a ])oiiited 
stylus of bronze, hone, or other material. Home of 
these ancient reed pens have been ju’csorvcd. One, 
now at Naples, avus found in a pajiyruR at Hercn- 
laneum. Heed pens are still the only kind used 
by the nafciv'es of Persia and some neigbhouring 
countries. A metal pen does not .suit tJioir mode 
of Avriting. These reed pens are pointed much in 
the same Avay as quilts, and arc made from the 
reeds or stems of Phruff mites coimauuis, Avhich is 
also a Biitish idant, Eriauthiis lluvaiuw, and ju’oh- 
ably other species of this genus. Thu Cliineso and 
Japanese Avrite Avith a small brush or hairqioncil. 
t,)uil]s are known to Ijavc been used for writing 
Avith as early as the 7th century of our era, hut 
long after that reed pens also Avore cnqiloyod in 
European countries. 

Metal pens Avere in use, but probably only to a 
very limited extent, among the ancient llo'mans. 
In the museum at Naples there is a bronze jien, 
nibbed like a modern steel pen, Avhicli avuh found 
at Pompeii. _ Anotlior of a .someAvhat diilerent 
shape was discovered at Herciilanemn, Bronze 
and silver AV'riting pens appear to have hueu occa- 
sionally made in -the middle ages, Imt there is little 
doubt these Avere more ciiriosibie.s than artieles in 
general use, and the same may he sahl of all metallic 
pens of more recent date, sometimes referred to in 
books, until we come to the hegiiming of the 19th 
century. For centuries before that quills Avere 
universally employed among Avesiern nations, and 
ill schools steel pens Avere only very partially 
substituted for them till about 1840. 

Perhaps the earliest English metallic pens of 
Avluch we have any certain knoAvledge Aveve some 
made in 17S0 by Mr Hai'rison, split-ring inakov, 
Binniiigham, for Dr Priestley. They Averc of sheet- 
steol, formed into a tulie and filed into shape, tho 
joining of the inetal making the slit. Brass pens 
Avere also made in England before the end of last 
century ; one of these seems to have been in the 
Strawberry Hill collection of art objects and 
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eiino^itieb ('VValpnle'''), ^;]iicb \yr^ in Lontbm 
in 1842. In tlie envly part of the contuiy various 
plans were tried to produce pen^ luoie la-fing than 
Oldinary The rpiilK were pointed with 

metal, and pens constructed of horn and tortoise- 
shell liad small pieces of <liainoiul and other hard 
gems embedded in them hy prc^Mire. Another plan 
was to attach gold to their points. Such pens wei e 
of couise too costly for general ii>p. Jjarrel pens of 
steel made hy ^Ir Wise were on sale in London in 
1S03, hut these, too, were high in price, and did 
not take tlie inai’ket The fii^fc Eiiglisli patent for 
tlie manufacture of steel pens is that of IJryan 
Donkin in 1803. A patent, the iii'.t of its kind in 
America, was granted in 1810 to Peregrine William- 
son of llaltimore for the inaniifactuie of metallic 
pens. Steel pens of the barrel type were being made 
in ISlo hy Slieldoii of Sedgley. the pi ice being ISs. 
per dozen. I3y 1820 the iiumher of manufacturers 
Jiad increased. To ]\rr James Peiiy belongs tlie 
credit of bringing steel pen^. into general use. He 
began pen-making at WaucUestev in 1819, using the 
be.st Sheffield steel (from Swedi-^h charcoal iron) 
for tlie purpose, l^erry removed to lied Lion 
Sfjuare, London, and had developed the pen trade 
with lemarkahle energy before the prominent 
Birmingham makers, Mitchell, Idllott, and Mason, 
caused a i evolution in the tiade hy machine-made 
pens. He took out a patent for a new method of 
making pens in 1830, from liard, thin, clastic metal, 
and a ‘length of slitted or cleft space’ .scarcely 
exceeding that of quill- pens ; and he made other 
improvements in 1832. The greatest improve- 
ment in the manufacture was the adoption of the 
screw hand press for the cutting out of pens, 
enabling the manufacturer to ‘^'Upjily them cheaply 
and in quantities. At fu'.st the method of slitting 
pens hy mean.s of a pre.ss was kept a profound 
.‘^eciefc by Gillotfe and Mason. To Mr John Mitchell, 
Birmingham, has been assigned piiority in this 
invention. Sir JoMah JIasou made barrel pens in 
iS'28, and ^slip' pens for Peny in 1829. At the 
end of 1875, when Sir JoMah ]\rason retired from 
liis business, liis output exceeded 32,000 gro.ss 
weekly. To Mitchell, Gillott (wliose patent is 
dated 1831), and Sir Josiah Mason ehielly belongs 
tlie credit of first maldiig steel pens by m'acliinery, 
thus enabling them to he sold cheaply and to 
become articles of coinmou use. 

An ordinary pen looks a simple eiiougli instrii- 
nieiit, but before it assumes its present apiiearauee 
it lias to go through some sixteen difierent pro- 
cesses. Birmingham is the great seat of the steel- 
pen trade. The steel of wdiicli the pen^ are made 
comes from Sheffiehl, and is in sheets 6 feet long 
and 1 foot 5 inches wide. It is first cut into strips 
of convenient width; next it is annealed, and 
rolled to the requisite thickness, wdien it is found 
to have trebled its original length and to have 
acmiired a bright surface from the action of the 
rollers. The Milank.s’ or first shape of tlie pen 
are noAV cut out hy means of a prcf^s ; next comes 
the operation of marking or stamping the name on 
the pen, then piercing ; hut before they can he 
formed into the shape of a pen they require to he 
softened hy annealing. They are freed from dust 
and grease, placed in round pots, which are again 
enclo.sed in larger ones, are covered with charcoal 
dust, put into a muffle or iron hox, heated to a 
dull redj and then allow^ed to cool. The pens are 
next ramd or formed into the required shape l»y a 
hlow^ from a screw'- press fitted with a punch and a 
die. Then they are hardened. This is done hy 
arranging them in thin layers in coveretl iron pans 
of a round sliaj)©, whicli are lieated to a bright 
redness in a nnitfte. The contents of tlie pans are 
next emptied into a Imcket, immersed in a tank 
of oil, and tvaiisf cried to a perforated cylinder, 


wljicli, being quickly lotatefi, drains off the oil. 
The pens are still gicasy and as biittle as gla-s, 
and in older to cleanse them they aie again placed 
in peifoiute<l buckets and plunged int(/a tank of 
boiling soda-water. They are ne.\t tenipeied, or 
softened, hy eiiclosuie in on iron cylinder which is 
kci)t revoking over a chnrcoar file until the 
lequisite degree of softness is attained. The i»ens 
have been blackened hy tliis operation ; they are 
next scoured hy lieinj^ dipped into a tub of diluted 
sulphuric aci<l, and then put into iron harreL con- 
taining "Water and material made from liroken and 
finely-giound annealing [ink. The baiiels are kept 
levolving for live, or sometimes eight, hoiiv.s; then 
the pens aie Mihjected to a second pioce'^s of 
.scouring in barrels filled with dry mateiial of the 
same kind ; and tlien to a thiid pioce^^s in which 
dry ^awdu^t is the scorning or cleaning agent. 
The pens ha^e now' acquiied a bright, silver tone, 
and the points have been lounded. They Iiave 
then to he ground hetw’ccn the pierced portion and 
the point; this is done on a sinall revolving solid 
wheel or ‘ hob ’ made of wood, con ered with leather, 
and coated with emery-jmwder. Next comes the 
operation of slitting^ which is cleveily aceonq dished 
hy a cutting-pvess, hut, the edges of the slit being 
shaip, the pens are again polished in revoh ing 
barrels. They are honv coloured and vainidied ; 
the coloiuiiig is done in a coppei or iron cylinder 
over a coke fire ; if to he lacqueied they are jdaced 
in a solution of bliellac. Afteiwaials the spirit is 
tliained ofi‘, the pens are placed in Nvhe cylinders, 
and kept revolving until the lacquer is diy. Next 
the peu=5 are spread on iron tiays and put into an 
oven, the heat of which spreails the lacquer evenly 
over the surface. Girls now’ look over the pens, 
throw aside the faulty one>., and the good ones aie 
packed into boxes ready for sale. 

Honv the ti’ade has gi'ONvn may he seen from the 
fact that ill 1839 .steel pens NNere almost unknown; 
in 1849 the tiade Avas a leading industry in Bir- 
mingham ; there Avere tAvelve factoiies employing 
about *2000 men, AA'onien, and girls, the Aveekly 
output of pens being stated at 65,000 gims. The 
output in 1866 had increased bo 98,000 gross 
Aveekly ; and about 4000 people Avere employed in 
all departmentb, In ISSG the Aveekly average of 
pens manufactured Avas about 160,000 gross, or 
tAventy-two million pens. There Avere four pen- 
AN nrks in the United States at the same date, only 
one of Nvliieh Avas of importance ; three in France; 
and one in Germany, The most successful recent 
patents in connection with pens have been those 
dealing Avith points Avliicli are turned iqi or turned 
down, tliickened or ^plani-slied,’ for smooth wnting. 
A leailing pen -maker has a catalogue containing 
5000 varieties of pens, Avliile it has been estimated 
that no feNver than 100,000 different shapes and 
sizes are in the market. All the pen-makers noAV 
make pen -holders, and Josiah Mason ha.s related 
that he made the fiisb stick pen-Iioklers for Perry 
in 1832, and for Gillott in 1835. 

Pens are also made of silver, jjlatinum, and alum- 
inium bronze, They have also been made of 
vulcanite. The gold pen, Avhich is incorrodible 
Nvith ink, Avas also inade in Bii mingham for Mordan 
and others. Made in the United States as early as 
1836, it has become a speciality there : one Aineii- 
can firm manufactures 100,000 eveiy year. The 
gold pen goes through no less than forty- five 
different processes, from the golcl-har, purchased 
from the United States As'^ay Office, Avhich is 
alloyed, to the highly-finished article of commerce. 
To give firmness to tJie point of tlie pen it is pointed 
with iridium. The United States imports OA^er 
half a million grohs of steel pens annually, and 
manufactures one and a half million gross, at Cam- 
den, Meriden, and Pliiladelphia. The steel used is 
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i iiin-tiv impnrtea frotn mnnin^^liaiii. In the ^tyb- 
' <-'ranli, nr ftnintain pen, the iiili is (Uspeiised with, 

I a l]riHlv-tapere.l point connectin;^^ with tlie havvel 
contrLimii- the ink; tlie tii^t ftnintaiii l>en /vas 
Innnirlit mit in 184S. See Bimce's Josmh 3Irfson 
(bOO), wiiieh contains a >keteh of the history or 
the steel-pen tia-Ie. 

Penal Laws. See Catholic Emancipation, 
Tull vnu. 

Penal Servitude i^ a sentence for criininal 
oftencfes wiiicli ha.s keen introduced in lieu of the 
sentence of transportation heyond the seas. See 

Penanec (Lat. pitnit^'nfu*], in Roman Catholic 
theolM.LW, means hoth the sorrow for sin and also 
the sacrament hy wdiicli ahsolutioii in conveyed. 
It means also the voluntary or accepted self-inflicted 
pimisliinent hy which a re}ientant sinner manifest*^ 
liL sorrow for’ sin, and seeks to atone for the si?i, 
and to avert tlie punishment which, even after the 
guilt lias lieeii reiuitterl, may .still remain due to 
the otlenoe. Penance is helieved in the Roman 
Catholic f ’liurch to ]>e one of tlie sacraments of the 
^'■ew Law. It Mill he neccs-ary to explain it 
hrielly hntlj under its relations as a s^acrament and 
as a private personal exercise. 

Penance as a state of mind is simply sorroM' for 
evil-doinir, accompanied m itii a ]uirpose amend- 
ment. Penance is the fruit or the manifestation 
of this soiroM', and it is commonly acconijmnied 
or e.xpre^sed hy some of those external ads Miiich 
are the natural nianifedations of any deep sorrow, 
either negative, as the neglect of ordinary attention 
to dreS', to tlie cave of the peison, to the use of fond, 
or positive, as the direct act>, of personal mortifica- 
tion an<l self-inliicted pain, such a.s fasting, ivearing 
haircloth, strewing tiie head M'ith allies, Avatcli- 
ing of niglits, sleeping on hard hoardsi, *.S:c. ^ Sucli 
maiiife&taiions of sorrow^ M'hetlier from motives of 
leligion or from merely natural causes, are common 
among the Eastern races, and are frequently alluded 
to in the Scriptures. In tiie iiersonal practice of 
the early rhristians penance found a prominent 
place, and the chief and acknoMdodged object of 
the stated (q.v.), and other M’urk& of morti- 

lieation wdiich prevailed, M'as that of penitential 
coiTection, or of the maiiifestation of soitow for 
sin. 

A still more .striking use of penance, liowever, 
in the early church, M'as the disciplinary one ; 
and this, in the Roman Catholic view, is connected 
with the .sacramental character of penance. Any 
discussion of this purely theological fpie&tion M'ould 
he out of place here, and it will he enough to state 
hrieliy that Roman Catholics niiniher penance 
among the Seven Sacraments, and believe it to 
he of direct divine institution {Matt, xviii. 18; 
John XX, 23 ; 1 Cor. v. 5). The matter of this sacra- 
ment consists, in their view, of the three acts of 
the penitent— con tritium, or heartfelt sorrow^ for 
sin, as lieing an offence against God ; confession, 
or detailed accusation of one’s self to a priest 
approved for the purpose ; and satisfaction, or the 
acceptance and accomplishiiierifc of certain peni- 
tential works, ill atonement of the sin confessed. 
The form of tlie .sacrament is the sentence of 
ahsolution from sin pronounced hy the jineat udio 
has received tlie confe.ssion, and has been satis- 
fied of the penitential disposition of the self- accus- 
ing sinner. In all these points, of course, they 
diller from Prote.'^tants, Even in the apostolic 
tinie>. the juactice prevailed of excluding persons 
of .scandalous life from the spiritual felloM’ship 
of the Christian community (see Excommunica- 
; Tiox); and, without attempting to fix the date, 
It may he stated as certain, from the authority of 
Teitn Ilian and other writers, that from a veiy 


early time the persons so excluded were subjected 
to certain penitential regulations. The class of 
olfenders so tieated M^ere those U’Jio had been 
notoriously guilty of the gi'ievous crimes of idol- 
atry or apostasy, mmdor, adultery, and other 
scandalous offence.s. The period of penitential 
jjrohatioii differed in different times and places, 
but in general -was graduated according^ to the 
enormity of tlie sin, .some going so far in their 
rigour (see NoVATIAN) as, contrary to the clearly- 
exiiresseil sense of the church, to carry it even 
beyond the gi-ave. In the earlier ages much 
depended upon the spirit of each particular church 
or country ; but about the 4Lh century the public 
X)enitential di.^cipline assunied a settled form, 
Avhich, e.specialJy as cstahlislied in the Greek 
Church, is so curious that it deserves to he briellj’’ 
descrihed. Sinners of tlie classes already referred 
to had tliciv names enrolled, and -wore (in some 
cl lurches, after having made a preliminary con- 
fe.ssion to a priest appointed for the iinrposc) 
admitted, udlh a blessing and other cmemonial, 
by the bishop to the rank of penitents. This 
enrolment appends to have commonly taken 
place on the first day of Lent. The penitents so 
enrolled Mere arranged in four grades, called—l. 
(Gr. prosldaiontcs, Lat. flentes) ‘ 'Weepers;’ 2. 
(Gv. alToomcnoi, Lat. amlientcs) ‘ Hearers ; ’ 3. (Gr. 
hypopiptontes, Lat. ' R rostral ers ; ’ 

4.' (Gr. systantes, Lat. ronsistcntcfi) ‘Slanders.’ (Jf 
these classes the first M’cre ohliged to remain out- 
side of the church at the time of ])nblic Mumship, 
and In ask the prayers of tlie faitiiful as they 
entered. The second M^ere permitted to enter and 
to remain in the place and during tlie time 
ap)iniuted for the Catechumens (q.v.), hut, like 
them, M'ere required to dcqmrt before the com- 
mencement of the solemn part of the Liturgy 
(q.v. ). Tlie third wei'e i>Gi'mitled to pray udlli 
the rest, but kneeling or prostrate, and foi* them 
M’ei'e prescribed many otlic]* acts of mollification. 
The fourth M^ere ])ernufcted to pray Avith the rest in 
a standing posture, although ajiparcntly in a dis- 
tinct part of the clnirch ; lint they Averc excluded 
frvnn making ofiering.s M'ith the rest, and still more 
from receiving the comnmuion. The time to ])e 
spent in each of these grades at fir.st differed very 
much according to times and circumstances, hut 
Avas aftenvards regulated by elaborate hiAvs, called 
penitential canons. Still it A^’as in the poAA^or of 
the hisliop to abridge or to prolong it ; a poAver 
the exercise of udiicli is connected M’itli tlie histori- 
cal oiigiii of the practice of IndiiRcnce (q.v.). Of 
these four grade.s the first tM*o hardly appear in 
the Western Clmrch. It is a subject of contro- 
iTi'sy Avhether, and hoM' far, this discipline ai^/is 
extended to other than .sinners ; but it seems 

certain that individuals, not pnhlicly knoAvn as 
sinners, voluntarily enrolled themselvcH among the 
penitents. All four grades wore a distinguishing 
penitential dress, iu Avhich they appearctl on all 
occasions of public M*or.ship, and M'ere obliged to 
observe certain rules of life, to renounce certain 
indulgences and luxuries, and to practise certain 
austerities. In some churches they Avere cmi>loyed 
in the cave of the sick, the burial of the dead, and 
other of the move laborious Avorks of charity. The 
penitent, in ordinary cases, could only be restored to 
communion by the lusliop avIio had 'excluded him, 
and this only at the expiration of the appointed time, 
unle.ss the bisliop him.self had shortened it ; luit 
in case of dan^:jerous illness he might he restored, 
Avith the condition, hoivever, that if lie recoA'ered 
from the illne.ss the Avhole couv.se of penance 
should be completed. The reconciliation of peni- 
tents took ])lace commonly in Holy Week, and 
Avas publicly performed by the Tbmhop in the 
church, Avith prayer and imposition of liands. It 
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^va^ followed by the administration of communion. 
If any of the clergy were guilty of a cviine to 
which" public penance was annexed, they were first 
deposed from the rank of the clergy, and then 
subjected to the ordeal, iike_ the laity them&elves. 
Tliis public discipline continued iu force with 
greater or le»s exactness in the oth, 6th, and 7th 
centuries, gradually, however, being replaced by 
semi-public, ami ultimately by private penance. 
In the 11th and 12th centuries the public penance 
Ijad entirely disai:>peared. The nature and oj-igin 
of private pennner is a subject of controversy 
betw'een Catliolics and Prote.stants j the former 
contending that it had existed from the (irst, and 
tliat it held the same place even iu the ages of 
public penance for secret sins which the public 
penance did for public oftences. At all eyenU, 
from the date of the cessation of the public dis- 
cipline it has existed uiiiver-'ally in the Roman 
Church. The priest, in ahsolving the penitent, 
imposes upon him the obligation of reciting certain 
prayers, undergoing certain of mortification, 

or performing certain devotional exercises. These 
aet^ of the penitent are held to form an integral 
j>art of the sacrament of penance. See CuNFES- 
SIOX ; and Morinus, De Penitent id { 1651 ). 

By Protestant cliurches penance is not recog- 
nised ; yet a confession was made and a penance 
inilicted publicly in a church at East Clevedon in 
Soineisetshire in 1S82 ; and theie is a curious letter 
from Dr Pusey to Mr Hope- Scott, then abroad 
(1844), desiring him to procure a ‘discipline’ and 
‘ send it by B. "What was tle.scvibed to me was of 
a very sacred character : five cords each with five 
knots, in memory of the five wounds of our 
Lord. ... I should be glad to know also whether 
there were any eases in which it is unsafe — e.g. in 
a nervous peison.’ An approach to tlie Roman 
CatlioJic polity on the .subject was in use among 
the English Puritans of the I7th century, and more 
pariienlarly in the Church of Scotland during that 
and the succeeding century, when it was common 
‘to make satisfaction publicly on the vStool of 
Repentance’ (cpv.). In Ayr.-sliire the kirk-sessions 
were accustomed regularly to provide sackcloth 
suits for ecclesiastical offenders as late as 1781 ; a 
heinous breach of the seventh comniandment might 
involve the penitents’ standing iu the 
place of repentance’ in cimveh, anuyecl more or 
less completely in sackcloth, e\’ery succe&si\e 
Sunday for six moiitlis on cud (.see Edgar’s Old 
C/ii(?'C/i Life in Scotland^ 1885). It does not seezii 
to have occurred to the Reformers or their more 
immediate successors in the Prote-staiit churches 
that their system of discipline, with its public 
rebukes and enforced liumiliatious of various kinds, 
was liable to be interpreted in a sense very 
difierent from that of a mere expression of sorrow 
for sin ; but the belief is now very general among 
the most zealous adherents of their doctrinal 
opinions that in all this they adopted practices in- 
congruous with tlieir creed, and in liarmony rather 
with that of tiie Church of Rome. Nor do they .seem 
to have perceived that Church Discipline (q.v.), in 
its proper sense, as relating to ecclesiastical rights 
and privileges, is wholly distinct from the imposi- 
tion of penalties by clinrches or church courts. 
Penitential huiiiiliafions, imposed by eceiesia.stical 
authority, are now no more in favour where cliurcl) 
discipline is most strict than where the utmost 
laxity prevails. The commutation of penalties 
deemed shameful, for a line to the poor of the 
arish, was an abuse once prevalent in Scotland, 
ut never sanctioned by the higher ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Penang [Pulo Pi’nang, 'Betel-nut Island’), 
the official but less used name of which is Prij?CE 
OF Wales Island, one of the British Straits 


Settlement^ (q-v. ). lie> at the northern extiemity 
of the Strait of ^lalacca, 2 to 10 mile'' from the 
west coa^vt of tlie ^lalay Peniu'jula, and SCO mile'* 
NNW. of Singaiiove. Length, 15 mile^ ; bieadth, 
5 to 10 mile> ; area, 107 ■‘•q. m., three-fifths being 
hilly. A sanatorium crowns the highest point, 
2020 feet almve sea-level, Tlie whole is covere«l 
uitli forest and vegetation, cocoa-nut and areca 
palms predominating. In the low lands the tliei- 
niometer- ranges from 70* to 95^, and at the sana- 
toj'iiim from 60' to 75°. The rainfall average.s 
111 inches a year. Penang is a great shipping 
centre for the ju'oducts of the native Btate& of the 
Malacca Peninsula. Its shipping in 1888 measured 
close upon 3,000,000 toii^, an increase of 50 per 
cent, since 187S. Tlie commerce shows an even 
greater ailvance ; in ISSS the imports and exports 
combined reachetl a total value of £15,425,458, as 
against £8,238,064 in 1882. The exports, niostly 
cominodities in franrsit, averager! £7i 110,000 during 
the three yearh eiuling 18S9 — tin, £2,157,100; 
spices, £402,000; sugar, £217,500; and tobacco, 
£80,300, being the principal itenn?. Pop. (1880) 
00,951, of u'lmm 02 ie-nalf were Chinese, nearly one- 
fourth Malays, and one-sixth Tamils and otlieis 
from India. "Several thousand Cliincfee and Indians 
arrive and depart every year. Georgetown, the 
capital, is situated at the "north-east extremity of 
the islaml, and is defended hy forts. Puji. about 
25,000. Province Wellesley, on the penin.suhi oppo- 
site, forms part of this same settlement adminis- 
tratively. It is 45 miles in length by 4 to 11 in 
breadth, and has an area of 270 sq. m. It produces 
tapioca, sugar, rice, and cocoa-nuts. Pop. (1881) 
97,324, of whom 58,723 were JIalays, 21,037 Oliiiiese, 
and 10,616 Indians. Another dependency of the 
settlement is the Dindings, including the Lland of 
Pangkor, situated about SO miles S. of Penang. 
Pop. 2322. The native raja of Kedah ceded Penang 
to the English in 1785 in return for an annual 
pension -of £1000. Thirteen years later the same 
power acquired what is now Province AVellesley, 
tor the purpose of putting down piracy. In 1805 
the East India Company, the pronrieions of the 
settlement, made Penang a presidency of equal 
rank with Bombay and Madras. Piom 1826 
Singapore and Malacca were united with it, but 
in 1S31 the seat of government was transferred 
from Penang to Singapore. 

Pexaxg Laavyees is the commercial name for 
the stems of a .species of palm imported from 
Penang for walking-sticks. They are .Binall and 
hard, and have a portion of the root-stock attached, 
Avhich is left to form tlie Jjandle. 

Peuartli Beds. See Triassic Sy.stem. 
Penates. See Lares. 

Pencils. A slender .stick of black lead, 
.slate, or coloured chalk, encased in a small round 
piece of wood, is called a ])encil ; but the terni is 
also applied to small hair-bnishe.s used by artists, 
and it Avas to these that the name Avas originally 
given. Some early manuscripts have line.s upon 
them ruled Avith ordiiiai’y metallic lead. When 
j)encils of Black Lead (q.v.), called also graphite 
and plumbago, Avere first used is uncertain, but 
Beckmann points out that ^ tliey are distinctly 
mentioned in a book on fossils by Conrad Gesner, 
printed at Zurich in 1565. The di-scoveiy of the 
use of black lead as a material for Avriting or 
draAving with AA'as an important one, since for Avork 
where Avords or lines may require to be frequently 
rubbed out no other substance has such valuable 
pioperties. 

For a long time the plumbago from the Borrow- 
dale mines in Cumberland furnished the ‘leads’ 
for the best pencils ever made. These mines 
have been exhausted since 1850; Imt when the 
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I ^lauliite from tliem available it lia<l, in the 
of the lar;;er and purer piece.s, only to be cut 
into p-riiiare rods of the proper -ize for pencils. In 
* Older to "Nvork up the hiiialier bit^, ciittinps, and 
j dii^t of this pveciouh material, Mr \V. Brockcdon, 

I in 1843, patented a nietliod by which lie tir^t re- 
tluced the-e niiall pieces? to powder, and then, by 
-iibjet*tiii;< it to ^reat J^re^^ure in dies from Avhich 
air exhau'^ted, produced a cake as solid and 
‘ compa^-t a- the natural f,o-aphite, and equally suit- 
I able for cnttin^^ into leads. For a considerable 
number of yeai> past, ouin^ to the Borrowdale 
plumbago being worked out, black-lead pencils, as 
well as colourcfl pencils or crayons, have been 
made by tiie proce-?. invented about the close of 
the ISth century l)y Conte of Paris, wliich consists 
in thoroughly mixing the black lead^ wiili clay, 
botii being fir^t reduced to a state of line division 
and most carefully puniied. The proportions of 
graphite and clay vary from two of the latter to 
one of the former (for light hard jjencils) to equal 
part'- of the two ingredients (for the dark soft kinds), 
\Vater is adileil to the mixture, which is repeatedly 
ground, and then placed in canvas bags and squeezed 
in a hydraulic or steam ju'ess till it acquires the 
consistency of still' dough. In this state it is placed 
in a ‘Strong metal cylinder, wlio.se bottom is per- 
forated with apertures of the proiier size for the 
section of the pencil leads. The black-lead mixture, 
being in a plastic state, is then squeezed out through 
the ajieitures by a plunger into continuous strips or 
thre.ads, which are an'anged in stiaight lengths on 
a board to dry. After being ex))osed to a slight 
artificial heat,'" the strips are cut into the usual 
lengths for pencils, ami placed in a covered crucible, 
wliicli is raised to a red heat. AVlien cooled they 
are ready for use. 

An extensive mine of fine graphite was opened 
at Bogodolsk in eastern Siberia about 1850. 
Aluch of this black lead is .scarcely if at all 
inferior in quality to that formerly obtained in 
Cumberland. Pencils have been made from this 
gi'apliitc in the iinmixed state, and Faber of Nur- 
em berg still makes line pencils of it. Tliese have 
the woi’ils ‘ Graphite de Silierie ’ stamped npion 
theim Dixon’s American graphite pencils are 
made from the plumbago found at Ticonder- 
oga on Lake George, but it is mixed with 
clay as above described. AYorkable deposits of 
graphite are found at several place.s in Canada. 
A good deal of what occurs in tlie township of 
Buckingliani, in the province of Quebec, is almost 
j pure, and is made into pencils. For other local- i 
I itie'?, see BLACK LEAD. j 

The wood used for pencils is invariably that 
of the Virginian or Florida cedar (see Juni- 
per), which, being .straight grained and easily cut, 
is remarkably uml suited for the purpose. Two 
rectangular pieces of the proper size, cut out by 
nmdiineiy, go to make a pencil, the one con tam- 
ing the groove for the lead being thicker than the 
other. After the lead is inserted the two pieces 
are glued together, and then cut to a round shape 
by revolving cutters. The operations of cutting 
out the square fillets of ‘wood and rounding them 
after they are glued are very rapullv performed, 
Pencil.s are sometimes cut in a hexagonal shape. 
Beside, s the maker’s name, letters indicating the 
character of the lead are stamped upon pencils. 
ForC4reat Britain these aye H, HH, HHH, B, BB, 
BBB, HB, and F. H signifies hard ; once and twuce 
repeated it means harder and very hard. B .stands 
for black (and soft), and, when repeated, for still 
blacker. HB, the most generally useful, means 
hard and black; while F signifies firm. In the 
Lnited btates the letters u&ed difler somewhat, 
pey are H, hanU VH, very hard; VVH, still 
iiaruer ; S, soft ; A S, very soft ; still softer, 


for deep black shading; M, medium ; MIT, medium 
hard ; MB, medium black. 

Owing to the multiplicity of processes for repro- 
ducing pen-and-ink drawings (see Illustration), 
and the cultivation of that method for book illus- 
tiation, the black-lead pencil is nnicli less used 
now tlian in the earlier half of the 19th century. 
Drawings in chalk or charcoal, since either material 
makes a much blacker line, have usually deeper and 
more efiective shading than can be given with pen- 
cil. Still, a finished drawing in black lead by a 
skilled hanil has charms of its own, and it is to be 
regretted that so few of these of any importance 
are now made by artists of high .standing. 

Coloured pencils are made with ordinary pig- 
ments — e.g. Prussian blue and chrome 5»^ell()w for 
their respective colours — mixed with white wax 
and tallow^ or with gum and tallow, clay being 
sometimes added ; but none of these coloured pre- 
parations are heated like those made of graphite 
and clay. Copying and ink pencils are made of a 
concentrated solution of an aniline violet added to 
a mixture of giuphite and China clay. For some 
kinds gum is added, and in such cases graphite is 
sometimes omitted. 

The arrangement of a small rod of black lead, 
v'hich is kept projecting as it wears away from a 
tube fitted to a metal poiidl-ca.se, and wliicb has 
since been so much used, was patented bj^ Hawkins 
and Mordan in 1822. An alloy of lead, antimony, 
and a little mercury is made into ever-pointed 
pencils for writing on paper prepared with a suit- 
able surface. 

The manufacture of black- 
lead and coloured pencils is 
cariied on most extensively 
at Nuremberg, where there 
are m ore th an a score of 
factories, emjjloyiug in all 
nearly 6000 hands, and pro- 
ducing annually some 250 
million jiencils, worth about 
£420,000. Faber founded a 
brancli in New York in 1861. 

Four yeais later the Eagle and 
American Pencil Companies 
were established, and the 
other surviving firm, the 
Dixon Crucible Company, in 
1872. 

Pendant, a Imnging 
ornament, used in ceilings, 
vaults, staircases, timber- 
roofs, &c. It is sometimes 
a simple ball and sometimes elaborately onia* 
niented, and is chiefly used in the later Gothic and 
Elizabethan styles. 
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Pendant. See Flacl 
Pcndeiinis Castle. See Falmouth. 

Pendlc Hill. See Clitiieroe. 

Pendleton, a north-western suburb of Man- 
chester, M’holly within the borough of Salford. 
Pop. 40,246. 

Pendra^oii. See Dragon. 

Pcndllliiin. The two chief varieties are the 
simple pendiiluni and the ordinary or coiniilex 
pendulum. Examples of the latter occur in all 
the forms of clocKwork where a balance-wheel 
has been dispensed with (see Horology). A 
small leaden or golden bullet, when fSiispended 
from a fixed point hy an extremely fine thread, 
represent a simjde nendulum, provided it 
vibrates in small circular arc. Once set in 
motion, this instrument will move in the same 
arc for ever unless interfered with, because at each 
swing, when descending through the first half of 
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circular p.atli, it acquiic^ energy enough to raLe 
it to an ef|ual height on tlie oppo^^ite siile. In 
ordinary experiments the liullet ^vill perform many 
thour^and oscillations l)y itself ^ alone, before the 
resistance of the air and other interferences cau^e 
the movement to suhtide and at last cease, hy 
iiii perceptibly diminishing the length of the are, 

This long-continued and self-snstaiiiing action L 
manifestly due to the attraction of the earth, the 
force that causes a stone to fall to the ground, 
because at the end of each swing of the bullet its 
weight tends to pull it vertically downwards, and 
the string constrains it to repeat its couise along 
the ciicular arc. A most interesting and valuable 
application of the pendulum, therefore, L for 
uieasuiing the acceleration of velocities of falling 
bodies. Por that purpose it is much superior to 
Atwoods jMacliine (q.v.) or any other method 
which has yet been devised. 

If the circular path or swing is short — not 
exceeding, for example, that of a clock peiidulum 
Avhieh beats seconds — there are two results to he 
remembered. First, that so Jong as the lengtli of 
thread is unchanged, it matters not how far the 
bullet may swing on eacii side, the time or dura- 
tion of each oscillation is also unchanged. Tliis 
‘ pendulum-law ’ wsis discovered l)y Galileo in the 
chuich of Pisa, as he watched a lamp swinging by 
a chain. The quality that each swing occupies the 
same time is so important in horology that the 
introduction of the pendulum Ijy Htiygens a^ a 
time- measurer formeil the princii)al epoch in the 
history of that science. The term 
(‘ equal- timeness’) was invented to mark this 
property of the pendulum. The second law of the 
pendulum is that to make the bullet move faster 
we must shorten the thread in the following pro- 
portion : for twice as many oscillations take a 
quarter the length of string ; for tlirice as many 
take one-ninth tlie length; for four times as many 
take one -sixteenth the length. That law is other- 
Avise expressed hy saying the lengtli of the thread 
is inversely as the square of tlie miuiher of oscilla- 
tions made in a given time (see Centric of Oscil- 
lation). 

These and other properties of the pendulum are 
wrapped up in the formula ; t- I ■. g, which 
luatliematicians haA^e established: Avheiei ~ time 
in seconds of one oscillation, I = length (in inches) 
of the thread, tt = 3 '141 5927, a Aveil- known ratio ; 
and g = the accelerating force of gi’avity, or 
twice the space through Avhicli a heavy body 
falls in one second. When ^ = 1 in that formula 
— i.e. Avhen our pendulum heats seconds, a i-Gsiilt 
easily attained at any part of the Avorld — then 
immediately Ave have g = tt-I = 9’SG96^. In 
other Avords, inn 1 tipi y the length of the seconds 
pendulum in any latitude or longitude hy the 
lixed number 9'8696 to find the value of g. 
By this valuable and simple result it has been 
shoAvn that the force of gravity slightly and gradu- 
ally increases as we travel from the equator to- 
AA'ards eitlier pole, the lengtli of the seconds 
pendulum diminishing in the same proportion. 
The poles are therefore nearer to the centre than 
the equator is, Avliich is an independent proof that 
onr pLanet is spheroidal, and re,semhles in sliape 
an orange rather than a lemon. 

The folloAving table readily gives the length of 
the seconds pendnluni at any of the^ stations hy 
dividing the corresmonding number in the third 
column hy the fixed number 9 “8696. At London, 
for example, 32T01 -r 9*8696 = 3*262 feet, length of 
seconds pendulum. Dent’s clock in the tOAA*er of 
the Hon.se of Commons heats once in tAvo seconds, 
and must therefore have a pendulum 13*046 feet 
long. 

The table also shows the acceleration (feet 


per ''econd) due to gravity, as a>certained fiom 
observations made hy mean^ of the seconds pen- 
dulum. Tlie results are arranged in the order of 
their latitude. 


fetatiiiii 

Or-<3n er r^rce of GmvUj-. 

Fett 

Rawak lit-rwecn Jilolo and New Guiiif a 


S2'fii3 

hHTra Lume 


32-0&3 

Ascension 

.'^abun. 

32-01)d 

Jamaica 

. Sabine. 

32'iro 

Rii) (Ic Janoiio 

.Freyciiiet 

32*112 

Capo of Good Hope 

.Freychiet. 

32*110 

RoidtauK 

.Biot, Miithii u. 

32*lfi9 

Parii 

.Borda. 

32*132 

Dunkirk 

Biot, >fathieu. 

32*190 

London 

.S^abine. 

32-101 

Edinbiu^k 

. Kater. 

32*204 

Ui)st, Mutland. 

Spltzbtl'L'uU 

.Biut, Matbieu. 

32*217 

.Sabine. 

32-253 


Since the length of the seconds pendulum is due 
entirely to nntuial causes, and can ahvayshe easily 
verified, it Avas chosen as a standard of the BvitLh 
measures of length. Experience has taught, hoAV- 
ever, that these aie iiioie easily knoAA“ii hy jo’eNerv- 
ing an artificial standaid. 

The universal apl>licatioii of the pendulum ft>r 
time- measurement and ascertaining the local value 
of (f has been folloAved hy some special uses of it 
Avliich are of interest. Tlnw, Sir G. J3. .^Viiy, the late 
astronomer-royal, applied it to form an estimate of 
the earth’s nman density hy observations taken at 
a coal-pit, 1200 feet deep, near South Shields. One 
pendulum lieing stationed at the surface and another 
at the bottom" of the pit, their oscillations Avere 
exactly compared by means of an electric AAure, 
AVI til the j’esiilt that a clock at tlie mouth of the 
pit AVQuld gain 2^ seconds per day if removed to 
the bottom. From these data {Phil. Trans. 1856, 
p. 297) the density of the eaitli Avas estimated to 
he O’ofio. 

By the Foucault experiment the pendulum Avas 
utilised in a striking manner to prove the perpetual 
rotation of our planet round its axis. A globe of 
metal is. .suspended by a lopg Avire to a lofty roof, 
tlie point of .suspension being vertically over the 
centre of a roniul table; and after being draum 
aside from the position of vest this pendulum is 
alloAA’ed to begin its vzhrations’, but so as to JiaA^e 
no tendency to right or left. Students of dynamics 
knoAv that ' it must continue ^ SAAunging to_ and fro 
in the same plane irnless interfered Avith from 
Avitliout. OAving to that the table beneath the 
peudulnin, Avhen carefully observed, is seen to 
revolve very slowly in a direction contrary to the 
hands of a Avatch ; hut since the floor and Avhole 
building revolve Avith the table, the observers 
naturally refer the relative motion to the pen- 
dulum, still sAvinging in its original plane. By 
marking tAA*enty-four equal divisions roniul the 
edge of the table the spectators Avould be fiumished 
until a good clock, the pendulum pointing out ^ the 
hour at the point where it fii'st began its oscilla- 
tions, and apparently reA’'olving in tlie usual direc- 
tion. 

The pendulum, in Horology, is absolutely 
accurate as a time-keeijer, if only the proper 
length is preserved. That is mainly done hy 
means of a screw turning on the rod, under the 
‘ hob ’ or ball, so as to push it up and therefore 
sl)Drten the pendulum, or let it fall loAver doAvn 
and lengthen the pendiilnm. It Avas found in 
Avinter that clocks Avent too fast, and at mid- 
sum me r too sioAv, because cold shortened the 
metallic rod and heat lengthened it, A further 
refinement Avas therefore devised to secure a 
uniform lengtli Avithout the screAV adjustment, the 
result being Avhat ave knoAAui as ‘ compensation 
pendulums.’ Both the common methods of these 
depend on the same principle. ( A simple and prac- 
tically accurate form of pendulum is made with 
a wooden rod, Avhich is less liable to expansion 
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ami cuiuraction tlian metal.') The ‘nierciirhil pen- 
/lulum * carries u’itliiri it a glass cylinder nearly 
full of mercury, sO proportioned in quantity to the 
weight of the" pendahmi that when the latter ex- 
painK down wauls by the lieat the change is counter- 
fi.ihinced hy the upward expansion of the liquid in 
its jar. Ill winter, of comse, the pendulum and the 
qiiickdl ver are himilarly contracted in opposite direc- 
tion'*, to secure a gf)od average length and mark 
better time. The second form of compensation 
pendulum is called the ‘gridiioii,’ because it con- 
.si-.t*' of ^everal uprifdit bars, as in tlie 

i .v diagram. If the black liars )>e, for 

example, .steel, and tlio^e between 
be brass* or copper, then by a jiroper 
■ ^ adjustment of their lengths any change 
^ . of temperature W'ill not materially affect 

I r the time-keeping property of the pen- 
^ iluliiiu. IJva'^s is much moie subject 

to extension and contraction than 
, steel. It Is obvious from the ligiire 

tliat w'hen the Iieat di late^ the brass 
I bars they mast raise the boli D, and 
,^ 1 -J 'JJc therefore counteract the downward 

• extension of tlie steel liars, such as 
b HC or hr and Aa. Por accurate 
and uniform^ time- measurement the 
gridiron ha^, in the e.vperieiice of hOme 
a^tioiiomer'i, proved superior to the mei-curial 
pcnduhxiu- 

^Peuelope, in Homeric legend, the rvife of 
riys-tes (Odysseus), and mother of Telemaclms, 
wdiii was still an infant rvlien Ulysses w^ent to the 
Tiojan -war. During his long wanderings after 
the fall of Troy he was generally regarded as 
dead, and Penelope was vexed by the urgent W’onim*- 
of many suitors, wliom sire put off on the pretext 
that she must first weave a shroud for Laertes, 
her aged fatlier-iii-Iaw\ To protract the time she 
undid by night the portion of the web wdiich 
she had woven hy day. 'When the suitors had 
ducovered this device her 2 iositron became more 
(lidicult than before; but fortunately Ulysses 
returned in time to rescue his cliaste .spouse from 
their distasteful importunities. Later tradition ' 
represents Penelope in a very different light, as.sert- - 
rug that by Henues (Merenry), or bv all her suitors 
became the mother of Pan (q.v.J, anil 
that L Jys^es, on his return, divorced Jier. 

Penguiu# This name m ajiplied to agrouii of ^ 
birds containing three gen era, Sph eniacus , Eudyi? tes ^ 

and Aptenodytes — the largest species, the 'Em- ^ 
I>ei’or ’ [A. /o/wYm, oO inches in height ) and ' Ivinf»- ' ^ 
{A, f)€nmntu) penguins, belonging to the latter ^ 
genus. ^ The most remarkable peculiarity of these ^ 
birds IS the flattened wing, which is clad with ^ 
: scale-hke feathers ; the whole limb, unfit for 

fljght, m admii'ably suited for swimmino-. The i 
feathers of the penguin --in stead of bemg dis- ] 
po>ed in feather- tracts, separated by intervals r 
Uiptena] upon which no feathers grow", as is the 1 
case with all other birds, not excepting even the t 
ostrich and coissowary— form a continuous covering v 
to the body. These peculiarities, coupled ^^ith S 
soipe others m internal structure, mark off the pen- o 
gumsms a verydisrinct guoup of birebs. Bv some a 
they are placed^ in the same group with the auks, ft 
( Ivipennes) by theiuselvea. ti 
are entirely confined to the Antarctic n 


single egm The stujridity of these birds is perhaps 
due to the inaccessibilitj' of tire rocks and &hore.s 
where so great a number live and breed • having 
been comparafcii’ely little inteifered with by man, 
they show no terror at tire sight of him. 'When 
intruders invade their breeding-places they can and 
do, however, inflict severe wounds with their sharp 













King Penguin {Api(;nodf/les jmnantii]. 


I yiuim \,xmpennes} by nremselvea. 

I 3nff are eutireljr confined to tha Antarctic 

Md to the soutli temperate regions (Patac'onia 

^^ealanh. Mid are 
aquatic in tlieir hahits, as is shown by the webbed 

thl\rinZ® I'eraarlcable modification of 

rtt ] ^ to. Ill some situations 

thej are extremely abundant, and make their nests 
m a common area ; the nest isnotliiu- more than 
a liolein the sand in iviuoh the female deposto a 


. bills. The i^lumage of tire neck is valued Iry furriers 
^ for collars and ti 2 :»]iets; and large numbers of 
^ ‘Johnnies,’ as the sailors call them, are slaughtered 
‘ annually. The flesh thougli dark is w]inIe.soiue 
food, aiul makes excellent ‘ hare-.soup the belly 
is loaded with fat. TJiat the pc^iiguins are not 
altogether a modern race of birds is shown l)y 
the remains of a hi^ecm—Palwciulppica mtarctfciiH 
—which existed in New Zealand in late Plocone 
or early J\Iioce]ie times. This bird diflered from 
existing penguins in liaving rather longer wings, 
and may therefore conceivably have possessed the 
power of Ihghi; it was a large form like the 
King Penguin of to-day. 

Peiiicillaria. See Guikea Coun, and MiLbKT. 

Penlciiikj a town of Edinburghshire, <m the 
eft bank of the North Esk, 10 miles S. of Phlin- 
Imrgli by road, but 16 hy a branch line (1872). It 
has a, Koiuanesque church -lower- and huge irapor- 
mills, dating ft-om 1709; whilst 2 miles NNE. are 
Glencoise barracks (180*1-82), originally a depAfc 
for Prench pnaonei-s. Pop. ( mi ) 9()7 ; ( 1891 ) 4914. 
See V> iLson b Annals of PenicAiih (Ediii. 1891 ). 

Pciiiiisulav and Orieulal Company canv 
mails and paasengeivs betireen Great Ihitaiii anil 
India, (jbina, and Australia. The company in its 
incorporated hy royal charier in 
1840, although ifc^ had then had an existence of 
tliiee years duration as tlie Peninsular Compaiiv, 
jdiicli earned mails to Portugal mid tlio south of 
bpain, ana aftenvards to Egypt. Tlie ‘P. ik; 0 ' 
own a fleet of between fifty and sixty vesseis, witii 
an average of 3890 tons cacli. They carry mails 
ftoni Lriiuli.si toBornbajq weekly, irr the eoniracLad 
time of IGl days, from Brindisi to Shaiigliai, fort- 
nightly, in 37 ^ days, and from Brindisi to Sydney, 
days. Tlie coinjmny also main- 
toins a fortnightly service hotweeii Venice, Briii- 
and run to Naples and 
f/nm maintain lines 

UnUiHo thence to Maclma and 

Laicutta, and to Singapore, Hong-komr and 
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Peninsular War ( ISOT-U ). The dissensions 
hetween Clinrles lY., king of Spain, and his ^on 
Ferdinand gave the Emperor Napoleon I. an oppoi- 
tunity of interfering in the affairs of that country. 
In pursuance of a treaty latified on 29th Octoh'ei 
1S07 with the Spani&li king, he had sent an army 
into Portugal under Junot, by 'whom Lisbon was 
seized, and the members of tbe royal Imuse of 
Praganza obliged to flee to the Jlrazil*^! Ostensibly 
with tlie object of supporting Jnnot's army, other 
Flench troops gradually occupied Salamanca, Yah 
ImloliiJ, and othei* iinjxn-tHUt positions ni 8]>ain, 
including Madrid, wheieMmat w^as in command. 
A popular outbreak against the king and his 
faronrite, Manuel Gofloy, caused tbe former to 
abdicate and his son Ferdinand to assume the 
crown. But the latter was induced to meet tlie 
French emperor at Bayonne, and by him lield a 
irisoner, while his father -wab again proclaimed 
cing. Riots at IMadrid, Toledo, and other places 
during the spring of 1808 caused the feeble king 
such alarm that lie .suvi'endered his crown to 
Napoleon, by whom it was bestowed upon his 
brother Joseph Bonaparte, then king of Naples. 
He was proclaimed in Madrid on 24tli July 1808. 

Owing to the large powers of the local junta, 
ami to a decentvalisecl form of government, the 
action of the capital of Spain had little effect upon 
that of her provinces, which rose against the 
French and tho^e w'lio favoured them in all direc- 
tions. The organised forces of Spain amounted at 
this time to about 127,000 of all arms, while the 
French aimy in the Peninsula, exclusive of Junot’h 
troops in Portugal, consisted of some 80,000 con- 
scripts of various nations, French, Swiss, Italians, 
PoIe.s, and even Portuguese, soon reinforced by 

23,000 fresh troops. Anns, clothing, and money 
were freely supplied by Great Britain to the 
patriots of Spain and Portugal, who^e numbers 
ra 2 )idly inci-eased. Tlie first operations of tlie 
French under Marshal Bessieres m the north were 
uniformly successful, except at Sarago.ssa, which 
Palafox gallantly JieJd against Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes. In Catalonia they suffered several de- 
feats, and in Andalusia their general, Dupont, 
surrendered at Baylen with 18,000 men. The first 
armed interference of the British in tlie affairs of 
the Peninsula was the de.spatch on 12th July ISOS 
of Sir Arthur AVellesley with some 30,000 men 
to Portugal. Landing these troops in Alondego 
River, he defeated Laborde at Rori 9 a and Junot at 
Yimiera, but then handed over tbe command 
to Sir Harry Burrard, who had been sent out to 
supersede him, to be himself suiierseded witliin a 
few hours by Sir Hew Dalrymple. The latter 
officer concluded the convention of Cintva with the 
French commander, who evacuated Portugal hy 
30th September 1808. The three English generals 
"Were examined before a court of inriuiry as to 
this convention, but no further steps were taken. 

Sir John IMoore, appointed to the command of 
the British troops (some 30,000} in Portugal on 6tli 
October, had moved to Yalladolid by 22d December, 
effecting a junction with Sir Davud BaiixVs division 
from Corujla. But tlie Spanish troops had in the 
meantime suffered a succession of defeats. The 
French had received large reinforcements ; Napoleon 
himself was in Madrid ; and Soult with 60,000 men 
was in his front. Moore therefore executed a rapid 
and masterly retreat to Coruna, and there fought 
a sueces.sful "Ijattle to cover tbe embarkation, being 
mortally wounded himself at the moment of victory. 
For three months no further steps were taken hy 
the British goveimment, but in December Sir John 
Cradock was sent out to take^ command in Portu- 
gal, and he took up a position covering Lisbon 
from the French, now under Marshal Yictor. In 
this position Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was again 


sent out, found matteis on 22d April 1809. The 
French armies in Suain now numhered neaily 

400.000 men, divided into eight corps d’armee", 
under six niai>haK and Generals Junot and St Cyr, 
and operating in the north, south, east, and weVt. 
So long as Nai>oleon himself was able to direct 
operations they were characteiiserl by unit}" of pur- 
pose and consequent success. Saragossa, attacked 
for the third time, after a memorable defence of 
sixty-three days, surrendered to Marshal Laniies 
on 21st Februaiy 1809, and many victories were 
gained over tiie Sjiani.sli levies ; but in Catalonia 
St Cyr effected comparatively little. The outbreak 
of war in Germany drew Napoleon to that couutiy 
in April, and tlie operation.s in Spain w'ere some- 
what neglected in consequence. The jealou-sies of 
the French commander^ too prevented any unity of 
action theie. 

Sir A. AVellesley fii^t marched against Soult 
with 20,000 British and 40,000 Spanish under 
Cuetla, and diove him out of Portugal. King 
Josejdi, with 80,000 men under Marshal Victor, 
attacked at Talaveia on 26th July and suffeied a 
severe defeat. For this victoiy S"ir A. AYellesley 
was created A'iscount AVellington, hut, being left 
without reinforcements, he was obliged to retire to 
Almeida, while the defeat of the Spanish at Ocana 
(November 20) enabled the French to overnin the 
whole of Andalusia, excejib Cadiz, which still held 
out. AYellington, fore>eeing the impossibility of 
faking the offensive at that time, pi'cnared dming 
the winter a triple line of eartliwoiks, 29 miles 
long, from Torres Vedras on the Zizandra to 
Alhandra on the Tagtis, thus covering his at 
Lisbon. The French, 65,000 strong, under IMasseiia, 
moved against him in the spiing of 1810, cajitured 
the ffu'tress of Ciudad Rodrigo on tbe II tb July, 
and attacked him in the position of Busaco on 29 th 
Sejit ember. The attack was beaten off, and AA'el- 
lington, canying out bis pieconceived plan, letired 
slowly into "the lines of Ton'es A^edras, carrying 
with him as much of tlie lesonrces of the couritiy 
as possible, and directing the Portuguese trooiiS to 
harass tlie flanks and rear of the Fiench. To avoid 
starv"ation Mass6na, finding himself unable to 
attack AA'ellington’s foitilications and having lost 

30.000 men, began to retire on 14th November. 
Reinforcements having reached AA^ellington early 
in 1811, he followed, defeated Alassena at 8abagal 
on 3d Apiil 1811, and drove him out of Portugal. 
Soult in the meantime had defeated the Spaniards 
at Gebora (February 19), and captured tlie fortress 
of Badajoz. He also invested Cadiz, but General 
Graham -with a force of 12,000 men attacked and 
defeated Alarshal Victor's covering force at Barrosa 
on 5 til March, which checked his further move- 
ments. AA'elUngton, noAV designing to march ou 
Madrid and thence against the French line of com- 
munications with Bayonne, found it necessary to 
capture Badajoz and Almeida. IMassena, at the 
head of 50,000 men, inarched to the relief of the 
latter [ilace. He was cheeked at Fuentes de Oiloro 
on 5th May, where a hard-fought battle caused him 
to retreat" and abandon Almeida to the British. 
Wellington then turned towards Badajoz, which 
Soult endeavoured to relieve with a force of 23,000 
men. The Biitish (7000) and Spaniards (25,000) 
engaged liim on the IGth May in the bloody battle 
of Albuera, compelling bim to retire, which he did 
in a southerly direction. 

Matters, iv'ere, however, in a very critical state 
for the British, for the whole of A^alencia, Asturias, 
and Galicia was in the liand.s of the French, who 
still had nearly 300,000 men in Siiain, and had 
received no other check except from General Plill 
in Estremaduva and at Tarifa, which fortress 
repelled Soult. Napoleon, too, threatened to take 
tbe field again in person. But this was prevented 
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tile finthieak of warlioiween France and Russia, 
aini eai/y in IS‘I2 'W’ellin^'ton coiMineiiced JiFs well- 
iiiatnied i>lan for fi’oeinji S]»}iin from tlie invader. 
He LM])taied Ciudad liodriL;o on lOlli January, 
-itouiied Radajozoii dtli Ajuai, and called in IliliS 
disi^ioii fituu the ='cmtlj. ^larmont, mIio had col- 
lected hi'-! troopN about >alanLinca, foiiinl Ids Hank 
thieacerierl, and had at lir-t to retire; hut on 22d 
July he tinned upon the Hriti&lj, and fouj^difc tlie 
latlle of Tonne-, ttheie he \vas wounded and Ids 
armv defeated. euteied .Hadiid on 

lt2th Au^ii-t. .h>-epli then withdrew SouJt 

fioin Aiidalu''ia to Valencia, uliere they joined 
Snchet. Ihit the Spani-li ann}' net^lected to guard 
tlie lliiti-h line of communication'^, and Claimel, 
wlio -iicceedcfl 3rariuont, proved so forniidahle a 
gmieial that "Wellington .again found Jiiuiself obliged 
to jetire towardii ►Salamanca and Portugal. 

Iw(»uts t‘lsfe\\hcve, however, le-^eneil tlje power of 
iii" eneinie'!, reducing their nnmhers to 107,000 men, 
Jealoii^v exi-ited hetween Jo^^epli and Ida generals ; 
and Wellington^ position uas strengthened hy Ids 
ap)Jointiuciit as coiiunander-in-cldef of the SpanisJi 
and Poituguese aimie-. These now amounted to 
2<JO,000 men, of Mhicdi 70,000 .Higlo-Poi tngnese 
had been hiought into a good state of discipline. 
He again advanced eastwanl in the spring of 1S13, 
(ddiging the French to evacuate Ilurgos and the 
line of the Ehro. They attempted to withstand 
him at Vittoria on 21st June, hut sustained a 
crushing defeat, abandoning all their artillery, 
''tore>, and baggage. Tlie lilockades of Pampeluna 
and Sd Sebastian followed. Joseph, who Iiad 
f]uai’relletl with Soulfc, Avas superseded in the 
eoniinand, which Avas given to the latter. In 
spite, hoAA-ei^er, of j^reat iskill on Ids part, a series 


pope, and in certain cases dispensation.s from the 
impediments of inaviiage. 

Pejikridge? a town of Staffordshire, on lljo 
Penk, 6 miles S. of StaftVud by rail, in an agricul- 
tui'al district. Pop, 3 ISA 

Pciuiiaciunawr, a watering-place of Carnar- 
vonshire, 4 ndles SW. of ConAvay hy laik The 
mountain of PentnaenmaAvr, tlic norlhejm extrem- 
ity of the SnoAvdon group, is 1553 feet high ; on its 
summit are the remains of a great British foit, 
Dinas Peiimaeii. 

Pcniii, William, the founder of the colony of 
Pennsylvania, AA^as tlie .sou of Adndral William 
Penn, and Avas born at London, Uth Oetobciv 164-L 
His early yeans Avere spent paibly in Es.sex and 
partly in Ireland, Avliere Ids father had several 
estates, the gift of CroniAvelk Penn studied at 
Christ Ciiurcli, Oxford, and Avhile there was cou- 
vei'ted to Quakeiism by the pveachiiig of a disciple 
of George Fox, named Thomas Loe. His enihusiasm 
for Ids neAv faith assumed a pugnacious foim. Not 
only did he object personally to attend tlie services 
of^ the Church of England, and to Avear Lhc sur- 
plice of a student— both of Avldch lie considered 
emmejitly papistical — but, along with Roinn com- 
panions Avlio liad also hecoiue Quakers, lie attacked 
several of his fel hiAV-students, and tore the obnoxious 
robes from their bacdcs. For tins un.seemly jiro- 
cedure Penn Avas expelled fi'om the university. 
His father Avas so excessively annoyed at his con- 
duct that Jie gai'fi him a tiu'asJdug, and turned 1dm 
out of doors ; but lie soon afterAvards relented, and 
sent his son to travel on the Continent, in the liope 


01 terrible battles in the Pyrenees were uniformly 
di^a'jtrous to him. St Senastian Avas taken on 
Ttli October, tlie victory of Nivelle avou on 10th 
Xt>yemlier, and Wellington enabled to base him- 
self on the northern ports. In February 1814 
lUyonne avu'^ invested, on 27 th Sonit was defeated 
at OriJies, and again at Toulouse on lOth Apnl, 
whicii city was occupied by the Hritisii. But 
Xapoleon had alreatly alxHcatcd, liaving, after the 
disastrous Russian campaign, been overpOAvered by 
the allied forces of Itussia, Prussia, and Austria, hy 
Ayhoiu France Avas invaded and Paris taken. See 
also articles on France, Spain, Portugal, Wellim>-- 
ton, Napoleon, Soult, Alassena, Sir John 3foore. 

\ ittona Badajoz, Torres A^edras, Conifia, Busaco, 
to ; and Sir W. mstonj oft/te Fenumdar i 

Bar 16 vok 1S2S-40). 

i Penitential P.salins, seA^en of the P.salms of 
Davni so called as being specially expressive of 
-oiroAv for sin, and accepted by Cbnstian devotion 

repentant 

<]mQY. Tiiey are Psahns vi., xxxii., xxxviii Ji 

to the Authorise;! 

\ eision, Avluch correspond Avith vi. , xxxi xxxA'ii 
Cl.. cx.Yix. and exlii. of the ^’-iilgate! These 
P-.diiis have been aeb apart from a very early 
rntriod and are referred to aa such by Orifen 
Pope Innocent III. ordered thit they Ihonlf be 
recited in Lent. They have a special place in the 
'lore tlian one of the popes 
attached an indulgence to tlie recital of them 

in frequent 

muse, both public and piivate, is the 51sb Psilm 
or the .V/sere,-e {50th in the Yvdsate) 

JPeiiiteniiary, the name given to one of the 
ottice.s of the Papal court, am? aUo to the dhmb 
^ * Pemtentianus) Avho pre- 

{5ideb o\ ei* It. The subjects Avhicli come under ^he 

to themnf® all matters relating ■ 

Bins n,.,1 ?rn «ie absolution fron! . 

mm ami from canonical censures, reserved to the ! 


I that change of scene and the gaiety of French life 
j would alter the bent of his mind. They failed, 
f hoAVGver, to eflect this, but the youth certainly 
i acrpiiretl a grace and suavity of address tliat he did 
L not liefore possess. In 1606 the admiral .sent him 
^ Ireland to look after his estates in the countv of 
: Coik, Avdiieli Peim did to his father’s comp'lefce 
satisfaction ; for in mattevs of buBiness ho Avas as 
practical au Englishman as in I'eligion he wms an 
out-and-out mystic. Tii tlie city of Cork, IioiveA^er, 
he again fell in with Thomas Loe, and for attending 
a Quaker meeting Avas, along Avith others, im? 
prisoned by the mayor, but was iiniiiGdiatcIy after- 
ww s r^eased on appealing to the lord president 
of the Counci of Munster, who was personallv 
acquainted with him. On Iiis rotiiru to Englamk 
Henn and lus father again quarrelled, becauHO the 
conscience of the former Avoiild not alloAV liini to 
take oft lus hat to anybody— not even to the king, 
the Duke of York, or the admiral himsdf. Penn 
was again turned out of doors by his pcrhaiis testy, 
but assuredly provoked parou b. The mother, IioaV^ 
ever, stepped in, and smootliod matters so far tliafc 
Penn was al oAved to return home, and the adiuiral 
ev en exerted liis influence Avith the governiueiii to 
Avink at his son’s attendance at tlie illegal con- 
yenticles_ of the Quakers, aaIucIi noLliiiig Avonld 
imluce him to give up. In 16GS, lioAvcveit he y^as 
enHtWl^ 77 ^ % account of a piihlicaliou 

he attacked the ordniary doctrines of the Trinity, 
Gods satisfaction ui the deatli of Christ, and jui i 

ne.. WI -T Christ’s riglReoiis. 

ne&p. While m prison ho Avrote the in o.st famous 
and popular of Ins bodes, m Cross, no Oroim, and 

bin splf ^ vindieatioii of 

AVIS ohtni^i contributed to his liberation, which 
the interference of the Duke 
01 York. In September 1670 Admiral Penn died 
leaving ]ub son an estate of £1500 a year, together 
With claims uiion government for TiafoOO. In 1671 

mitS to HipV sectaiy was again coin- 

Act^dld f the Conventicle 

Act did nob touch the case, but, as he refused to 
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take the oath of allegiance, he was heiifc to Newgate 
for .six months, Here he wrote four ti-eati'-es ; one 
of them, entitled The Great Cause of Liberty of Con ‘ 
sctcncCj is an admirable defence of the doctiiue of 
toleration. After regaining his libeity he visited 
Holland and Oernuiuy for the adv'ancemeut of 
Quakerism. The riinccsS-Palatine Elizabeth, the 
granddaughter of James L, showed him naidcular 
favour. On jiis return he mairied, in the beginning 
of 1672, Gnlielma Maria Springett, daughter of Sir 
William Springett, and for some years thereafter 
continued to jHopagate, by preaching and writing, 
the doctrines of his sect. 

Circumstances having turned his attention to the 
Ne^v World, he in 1681 obtained from the crown, 
in lieu of his monetary claim upon it, a giant of 
territory in North America. Penn wanted to call 
it Sylvania, on account of its for-ests, but the king 
{Charles II.) insisted on the ])ietix Penn in honour 
of his fathei . Hi's ^reat desire Avas to establish a 
home for hi'5 co-religionist's in tlie distant West, 
M’hei’e they might preach and pr\actise their corr- 
victioiLS in unmolested peace. Penn, with several 
friends, sailed for the Delawaie in September 16S2, 
was well received by the settlers, and in October 
iield his famous interview Avitli the Indian tribes, 
under a large elm-tree at Shackamaxon, afterwards 
Kensington, and now a part of Philadelphia. He 
planned and named the city of Philadelphia, and 
for two years governed the" colony in the widest, 
most benevolent, and liberal manner. Not only 
Quakers, but persecuted members of other religious 
sects sought refuge in his new colony, where from 
the first tire principle of toleration was establi'^^hed 
by law. 

Towards the end of the reign of Charles II. Penn 
returned to England to exert himself in favour of 
his persecuted brethren at home. His iulluence 
with James II.— an old friend of his father’s — was 
so great that many people have never felt quite 
.satisfied about the nature of their relation^. The 
suspicion, however, that Penn allowed himself 
to be used as a tool by the court is not justified 
by any known facts, and Macaulay — who with an 
ungracious animosity has urged the view of his 
complicity in .some of the disgraceful inerdeuts that 
followed Monraoiith’.s rehellion — has been convicted 
of Iraste and inaccuracy in several important par- 
ticulars. At anyrate, his exertions in favour of the 
Qiiaker.s wer’e far successful that in 1686 a i»ro- 
cl am at ion was is.sued to release all persons im- 
prisoned on account of tlieir religious opinions, and 
more than 1200 Qualcerb were set free. In the April 
following James issued an edict for the repeal of all 
religious tests and penalties, hut the mass of Non- 
con forniists mistrusted his sincerity, and refused to 
avail themselves of it. After the accession of the 
Prince of Orange as William III. Penn was twice 
accused of treason, and of corresponding witlr tlie 
exiled monarch, hut was acquitted. In 1690 he 
was charged with conspiracy, hut was not arrested. 
Nevertheless, in the following year, tire charge wa'^ 
renewed. Nothing appeal's to have been done for 
some time, but Penn at last, through the kindly 
offices of his friends, Locke, Tillofcson, and others, 
had the matter thoroughly investigated, and Ire 
was finally and honourably acquitted iu 1693. In 
1692 he iiad been deprived of his gov'enmienfc, but 
it was restored to him in 1691. In the latter year 
Iris wife died, and Penn published a memoir te.stify- 
iug to her great virtues ; hut iu le.^s tliau two years 
he married again, his second wife being Hannah 
Callowhill, of Bristol, a Quaker lady. In 1699 he 
paid a second visit to the New Woihl, uiiere 
Perinsylvania required his presence to restore peace 
and order after the arbitrary behaviour of hi> 
deputy. His stay, which lasted two years, was 
marked by many u.sefiil measures, and by efforts to 


ameliorate tlie condition of both the Indiair.s and 
Negroes. He departed for England towards the 
end of 1701, leaving tlie management of his aflaiis 
to an agent named Ford, whose villainy virtually 
ruined Penn. When the rogue died he left false 
claims against his master, -wdiiclr Penn lefuved to 
])ay, allowing himself to he thrown into the 
Fleet in 1708. His friends afterwards procured his 
release, but not till his constitution was fatally 
impaired ; for the last five years of his life Iris 
memory and understanding were greatly w'eakeiiecl. 
He died at Ruacombe, in Berkshire, July 30, i7IS. 
The proprietary claims of his descendants were 
bought up by "a jiension of £4000, which in 1S84 
was cummute"d {'-ee Pexsions). 

See Macaulay’s History of Eivihiad^ and J. Paget’s 
Inquiry into the Evidence of the Charyes hrought by Lord 
Jfncaukiy against WUlunn Penn (IbSS); the Life pre- 
fixed to bis collected w oris { 2 voU. 1726 ), and to later 
issues of ‘ select works and Live-j by Clarkson (1849), 
He]kwortli Dixon (new eJ. 1856), Robert J, Burdette 
(New York, lSb2), and Stoughton (new ed. 1SS3). 

Peimalism. i8ee E.^uoing. 

Peii-iiaiiieSf See P.^^eudonyms. 

Pennant, Thomas, traveller, was horn of a 
good old WeKh family at Downing, near Holywell, 
Flintshire, 14th June 1726, and was educated at 
Mh’exham, Fulham, and Hadley. In 1744: he went 
up to Queen's College, Oxford, hut he left Avithout 
taking a degree, having meanAvhile, in 1746, jndden 
down into Cornwall — the fir.sb of his many tours. 
TliCfee included visits to Ireland (1754); the Con- 
tinent (1765), Avhere he made tire acquaintance of 
Birffon and Voltaire; Scotland (1769 and 1772), 
Avhich ‘ Avas then,’ he sav-s ‘almost as unknoAvn 
as Karncliatka, hut ever since has been inondee 
Avith southern visitants;’ and tlie Isle of Man 
(1774), besides rambles through England and his 
native principality. He rnaiiied twice, iu 1759 
and 1777 ; was made memher of the Royal Society 
of Upsala, an F.R.S., and an LL.D. of Oxford; 
and died at Downing, IGth December 1798. 

From hoyliood a naturalist, foi' years a carre- 
spoirdent of Linufcus, Pennant published British 
Zoology (1765-77), British Quadrupeds (1771), 
Arctic Zoolog y {Yi^o)yIIistory of London \ See,} 

hut to-day he is chieily remciir- 
hered by his Tours in Scotland 
(3 vols. 1771-75) and AAbile'^ (2 
vols. 1778-81), the former of 
Avhich Avovks extorted from 
Johnson the admission ; ‘ He ’s 
a Whif/i sii', a sad dog; hut 
he *s tire best traveller I ever 
read ; he observes more things 
tlian any one else doe&.’ 

See the amusing Literary Life of 
the late Thomas Pennant, Esq., by 
Himself (1793), and the memoir 
prefixed to Professor Khys’s edition 
o£ the Tours in Widts (3 vols, 

Carnarvon, 1883). 

Pennat'ula, _an interesting 
animal Avhose quill or feather- 
like ap])earance is suggested 
by the title and by the popular 
name Sea-pen. It Is one of the 
Alcyonarian Actinozoa, in tire 
same snh-class as Dead-men’s 
Fingers, Red Coral, Gorgonia, 

&c. One .species {B. Ventral V^av of Pea- 

phorea) is not uncommon at natida jdiosphorea 
moderate depths (e.g. 20 (about one-half « at- 
fathoms) round British coast*?. uralsize). 

It consists of a basal stalk, by 
Avhich the animal is probably fixed upright in the 
mud, and of a free axis bearing numerous polj’pes. 
The Avhole length is about 4-6 inches ; the colour is 
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ileei* leJ, an«l tine to iiij^ntieiitetl spicules of hme ; 
I tilt* Ih inn anil iml K Imglitly pliosplune^cent. The 
-talk leally a tube, aiul can be soinewhat in- 
I Hatctl ; the polvpe *5 are tubcd togetiieriii sets or a 
dv^BTi 01 Mj nil eaeli side of tlie axis. These fused 
-et^ foim a series of parallel leaves, some^vliat like 
! tlie barlis of a feather. The median pait of the 
^ axis aLo hears mdiinentaiy asexual polypes 
1 ('zooM-') ^Miicll are not fused. The ^vhole axis 
' is -uppoited hy a iiriiily-calcified internal stem. 



Polypes (after Marshal]]. The most ventral polji^e 

i-, longest atul oldest. 

The sexes are separate. Anion^^ related forms 
Virgularia, Funiculina, and Renilla are important. 
tSee Rf'port ou Fennatulida, by A. Alilnes Mar.shall 
and W. P. ^iarsilall {Birmingham, 1882). 

Pemiiiie Alps. See Alp^. 

Peniiiiie Raii^e. See Great Britain, A^ol, 
V. p. 373. 

Pennon^ a small, pointed _ or swsiUow-tailet} 
flag, borne by a mediaeval knight on liis lance. 
For pennant, 'as well as pennon, see Flag. 

Peillisylvanitl^ since 1830 the second in popu- 
lation of tiie United States of America, is in shape 
a parallelogram, lying almost en- copyri^'iit isai m u s 
tirely between 42"' and 39"' 43' 26" ny j. b. uppmcott 
N. lat. (Mason and Dixon’s Line, company, 
q.v.), and between tlie iiTegular W-sliaped Dela- 
ware River and 80^ 3F 36" "W. long. It is about 
Idd zniies wide and 302 miles lou^ from east to 
Wjest; in area (45,215 sq, in.) it is the twenty - 
eightii state of the Union. In the north-western 
corner a triangular section extends to 42° 15' N., 
fonning part of the western honndary of New 
York, and giving Pennsylvania about 45 miles 
of coast on Lake Erie, with an excellent harbour 
at Eiie. 

The Appalachian (q-v.) system of mountains 
crosses Pennsylvania from north-east to south- 
west. It here attains its greatest breadth, hut 
none of the ridges reach any m’eat altitude, though 
a few peaks among the Alleghanies attain a hei^it 
of more than 2509 feet. Between the Blue or 
Kittatinny Mountains on the east and the liiglier 
Alleghany range on the west lie numerons minor 
fore.st-clad chains, interspersed with picturesque 
valleys, many of them rendered exceedingly fertile 
by the Umekone bed wdiich produces tlieir soil. 
The sill-face of the state is naturally divided into 
three sections, the low district south-east of the 
mountains, the niountainoii.s region, and the broken 
billy plateau in the west. The triangular south- 
easteni part of the state consists of a narrow level 
plain near the Delaware River, with an elevation 
of not more than 100 feet above the sea, merging 
into a higher rolling region which extends to the 
base of the mountains. From Canada to the south- 
ern limit of the Appalachians extend.s an almost 
continuous valley, lying east of the main ranges, 
and separated from the coast region by the skirting 
south-easteiu ridge. This *gi-eat valley’ is through- 


out its whole extent piotected by a .southern or 
eastern wall, except in Pennsylvania, where, 
thromdi a break of about 50 miles, the Cumber- 
land 'V'al ley is without a ))arrier tow^ard the sea, 
and the fertile calcareous soil spreads out over 
Lancaster and parts of York, Berks, and Chester 
countic.s, making this one of the best farming 
legions of the country. The mountain region 
covei-ft a belt which in places is more than 100 
mile.s in width, and embraces about one-fouilh 
of the area of the state. More than twenty ranges 
lijive been named, and the wliole region is justly 
celebrated for its scenery. The rivcis have in 
various places cut gaps through the ridges, thus 
attbuling pa^'sages for travel and commerce. Many 
of these water-gaps are exceedingly picturesque, 
and are much visited by tourists. The western 
plateau region comprises about one-half the area 
of the state ; it is crossed by a few ridges, contain.s 
some isolated peaks, and is deeply furrowetl by 
watercoui-ses. Much of this section is heavily 
wooded. 

The geology of Pennsylvania is particularly 
remarkable on account of the great development 
of the different periods of the Pakeozoic era. The 
formations in the south-eastern part of the state 
are in dispute, hut the ^dciIlity of Philadelphia is 
generally admitted to be Arclucan, and a little 
farther iiortli is a belt of (,^uateviiary alluvium. 
The Silurian deposits, which extend along the Hud- 
son River in New York, continue into Pennsylvania 
and form the Kittatinny Mountains. The I )evonian 
aiea of New York also covers a large pai’t of the 
northern and north-eastern portion of Pennsyl- 
vania. West of the Kittatinnie.s the nionntains 
l)resent alternate Silurian and Devonian forma- 
tions. lYest of the Allcghanies, throng boat the 
great bituminous coalfields, the rocks are mainly 
conglomerate. The mountains and the westorn 
plateau region were^ originally highly elevated 
tracts, and have suffered to a vast extent from 
erosion. They have contril)uted nearly all the 
material for building np the lowland regions of 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
and for the formation of the Lower Mississippi 
valley. The geological disturbances have been 
gi'eatest and iiwsL frequent in the eastern part 
of the state, where tlie beds of antbracito coal 
occur at all angles and in some cases in a vertical 
position, whereas the bitnminous coal-beds of tlie 
■western field are nearly horizontal. Tlio breaking 
of the strata and the enormous iiressnro to wliich 
the eastern coal-deposits have been subjected has 
re.sulied in giving Pennsylvania the most valuable 
anthracite basins of the country. It is a notable 
fact that the percentage of gas in the coal regularly 
increases from the eastern ranges io the western 
coal-measures. Although Pennsylvania is one of 
the richest mineral regions of the world, there is 
no department of her mineral wealth in which she 
exercises such exclusive control as in her deposits 
of anthracite coal. Tlie bituminous coal is excel- 
lent in (Quality and variety, and the amount is prac- 
tically inexhaustible, hut the western coalfields 
are only part of a vast deposit which extends west- 
ward and sontliwarcl into adjoining states. The 
iron ore which has contributed so materially to 
her wealth and prosperity is mined from an ex- 
tensive belt which reaches on the north to Canada 
and on the south to Alabama. Even the petroleum 
and natural gas wliicli are such important products 
of western Pennsylvania arc found in otlier sec- 
tions ; hut as yet her anthracite coal -basins are 
without a rival. The anthracite tract covers an 
area of 472 sq. m., and is situated in the liighland 
district between the Delaw'are and Susqueiianna 
nvers. The most important deposits lie in three 
gi'cafc fields, known as tlie soutiiorn, middle, and 
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TKirthevn fielrls. It is estimated that with an out* 
put of 100,000,000 tons per year the antliracite 
mines would not he exliausted for two ceiiturie‘<. 
At present tlie production is about one-thiul of 
that estimate, rittshurgh is the centre of the 
ijituminous region, and tlie annual production is 
about 25,000,000 tons. The proximity of coal and 
iron in such vat't f[uantities has made Pennsyl- 
vania a great mining and manufacturing state. 
Though equalled or surpassed hy [Michigan in the 
mining of iron ore, Penns\l\ aiiia still leads in the 
manufacture of pig-iron. 

The successful boring for Petroleum (q.v.) in 1859 
produced an excitement whicli was not sui passed 
even by the di^'Covery of gold in California. For- 
tunes were made and lost in a day. The mining 
of petroleiihi and the maniifactuie of the various 
articles produced from it have created new and 
important industries. The utilisation of natural 
gas for heating and manufacturing purposes lias 
also greatly modified methods of living in western 
Pennsylvania. Gold, silver, copper, and tin exist 
in Pennsylvania, hut not in i>aying quantities, 
though copper is mined to a limited extent in 
Montgomery county. Tliere are large zinc-works 
at South Bethlehem, and nickel is obtained in 
Lancaster county. 

The eastern part of the state is <lrained hy the 
Delaware and its trihutarien the Schuylkill and 
Lehigh. The Susquehanna, with its allluenS the 
North Branch, the AVe^t Branch, and the ‘ beau- 
tiful Juniata,’ occupies the cential drainage aiea. 
The Susquehanna is too rapid and too shallow for 
navigation, but it is used for floating quantities of 
timber, and coal, lumber, and other products are 
carried hy the canals along its banks. A portion 
of the noi til -ives tern region belongs to the valley 
of the Genesee, but the greater part of 'western 
Pennsylvania is drained by the Allegliany and 
Monongahela rivers, which, uniting at Pittsburgh 
to form the Ohio, furnish the state wuth a great 
highw^ay of inland navigation. Pennsylvania has 
now in operation 8500 miles of railroad, and nearly 
800 miles of canals. 

In the mountains and wooded sections the 
smaller wild animals are still abundant. The 
panther, wild cat, and black hear are occa.'^ionally 
seen, and in some places the deer and wild turkey 
are not uncommon. The climate is healtliful, hut 
subject to extremes, and much modified by differ- 
ences of elevation. Heavy sno\vs fall on the moun- 
tains in w'inter, and the nver& of the western half 
of the state are often flooded in spring and summer 
{see e.g. JOHNSTOWN). Nearly one-fourth of the 
state is 'wooded ; lumbering is one of the source.^ 
of wealth in the north, and farther south and west 
are great forests of hemlock, which maintain some 
of tJie largest tanneries in the ivorld. In the Pocoiio 
swamps and plateaus, between the Wyoming and 
Eittatinny Mountains, the virgin grow'th of beech 
is known as the ‘Shades of Death.’ The soil, ex- 
cept in the mountains, is rich and fertile. Agri- 
culture is a leading occupation, and in many crops 
Pennsylvania liolds a high rank. The mountain 
regions and the w'estern plateau are 'well suited for 
grazing, and the horses, cattle, sheep, and daily 
products are noted for their excellence. The most 
important industries of Pennsylvania are mining 
and manufacturing. The amount of capital in- 
vested is greater than in any other state, and in 
tlie value of her manufactured products Penn.syl- 
vania is surpassed only hy New York. Her com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, is very extensive. 
Shipbuilding is an interest of importance j river- 
steamers are built at Pittsburgh, and the perfec- 
tion reached in the constniction of iron steam- 
ships on the hanks of the Delaivare has ^iven to 
that stream the title of the ‘ Clyde of America.’ 


— The ])eimanent settlement in the 

state ivas made in 1643 hy Swedes, at the pie'^ent 
site of Clie'ster, Their colony of Ne\Y Sweden 
twelve years later conquered by the Dutcli, 
In 1664 the Englisli obtained pos^evsion, and the 
tenitory now called Pennsylvania was in 1681 
granted hv Cliarles IT. to William Penn (q.v.). 
The friendly relations already existing between the 
wliites and the Indians were le-establidied hyPeun 
hy a treaty, wliich ^^as faitlifully oh>erved hy both 
parties for more than fifty yeais. During the French 
and Indian wais, lion e ver, and again during the 
u'ar of the revolution, the frontier settlement's were 
attacked. In the stiuggle for independence and 
in tlie civil war Pennsylvania took a prominent part, 
and witnessed a number of the mo^t famous battles 
aird events connected with each. Schools were 
estal dished by tlie earliest settleis, cand a system 
of education formed part of the oiiginal scheme of 
government prepared l)y William Penn. The pub- 
lic schools now are attended hy u\ei a million 
pupils, and there aie moie than twenty rrniver- 
sitres and college^ in the state. A system of 
Soldiers’ Orphan SchooF was estahli^llGd in 1865, 
and there are iiumeious other charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. There is a large foreign 
element in tire population ; many of the miners 
and ironwoikers, especially, are of IiFh, Hun- 
garian, and Italian bii-th, and serious riot') have 
not seldom occurred (see also Molly [Maguikes). 
Among the fanners a very large proportion are 
of German descent, and ^''till speak the patois 
known as ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch. ’ This belongs to 
tire South German dialects, and is most closely 
related to the Pfnlzisch ; it pi'e-^erves many old and 
curious German words, hut is also interspersed 
more or less with Germanised English worci.s, 
according to the locality. TJiere are perhaps two 
million people around Plriladelphia and New York 
who speak the^j^to/s; and in the country south- 
east of the Alleghanies they have their own dia- 
lectal newspapers. Specinrens (spelt phonetically) 
of the dialect may he guen : ‘leh trink tschenerli 
rooter wei ( I generally drink i ed wine ) ; and 
‘’s wetter iss d r ^^ants" daak schee gwest’ (the 
weather has been fine the entire day). See Prof. 
S. S. Haldoman’s Pcnnsylmnia Butch (187*2) ; also 
A. J. Ellis's Early English Fronimciation (part iv. 
1875). 

The state contains sixty-seven counties, and re- 
turns twenty-eight members to con^^ress. Phila- 
delphia, the metropolis of the state, is the leading 
mannfactuiing city of the Union and ranks third 
in population. Among other important cities, 
besides Pittsburgh and Alleghany, which form in 
all their interests a single community, are Harris- 
burg, tire capital (pop. 1890, 40,221), Scranton 
(83,430), Reading (58,926), Erie (39,199), Wilkes 
Barre (37,651), Lancaster (32,090), Altoona 
{ 30,269 ), Williamsport ( 27,107 ), Allentown { 25,1 83 ), 
York (20,849), Chester (20,167), &c. Pop. of the 
state (1800) 602,365; (1840) 1,724,033; (1880) 
4,282,891; (1890) 5,258,014. 

Penny (A.S. pening or pending ; apparently 
from pand, ‘a pawn,’ Ger. pfand^ Lat. pannas)^ a 
Biidsh coin, fii’i>t mentioned in the laws of Ina, 
king of the West Saxons, about the close of 
the 7th century. It was at this time a silver 
coin, and weighed about 22^ troy grains, being 
thus about s^^rth of the Saxon pound-weight 
This relation to the pound-weight is evidently 
derived from the usage of the early Franks, who 
retained the Homan division of the librxi into 20 
solidly and the solidus into 12 denarii (the denarius 
being thus the 240th part of the libra or pound). 
See jMaek. Halfpence and farthings were not 
coined in England till the time of Edward L, 
jDut the practice previously prevailed of so deeply 
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j iuiltiiiUu.u tilt* )>enny >vith a ci*u>^ luaik that the 
coin couhl )»e easilyOii'oken into two or four part^ 
Silver favthingrt ceased to l)e coined 
inulur Kthviiul VI., and frilver halfpennieis under 
the Coimiioinveiilth. Up to tliis time the penny 
iiad .stwnh/y decreased in weight ; and under iCJiza- 
Wtli it was iinally fixed at 7:1- grain?, or of an 
oiuice of silver, a \alue to which the siih^erpient 
copper pennie'^ elo^ely approximated. In 1672 an 
mirhoih^ed cojjjjcr coinage of pence, halfjience, and 
fartUiii;^-. \va^ eatai dished. In 1797 twopenny piece? 
weie coined, hut were soon withdrawn. Tlie penny 
of liie ])rei,ent hroiue coinage, first issued in the end 
of IhtKi, U of only about half the value of the old 
[ copper penny and as metal is worth only about one- 
' seyeiith of a j)eniiy. The German ji/hmif/ was also 
oiiginally a >ilvL‘r coin, bearing the same relation 
to the (Tcrnnm pound of silver a-? the Engli',li 
iwnny to iT-> pound. Now the uiclcel teiujtfcimig 
jdcce is the J^th of the mark. The old Scots 
penny wob only j\t\\ of the English one, as the 
pound fScotb and the Scots shilling were also Pjtli 
of the Englibli coins of the same name. In the 
12rii century it was made very broad and tliin, 
Pennyroyal {Mcnt/ta J'iuler/iu/n)^ a species of 
Mint (<].v.), a native of Emojjc and 'svestern .Asia, 
abundant in Eiig- 
land and in some 
parts of Ireland, not 
found ^vild in Scot- 
land, thongii soiue- 
times grown there in 
gardens for its re- 

J pitted medicinal 
quaUties, It enjoy.s 
a high jiopular re- 
putation as an eiii> 

' meiiagogue, but no 
dependence may be 
jdaced in its efficacy. 
TJie nanie pennyroyal 
is given in ‘North 
America to a small 
plant, Hedeohia inde- \ 
flioiiks, allied to tlie 
mints, and having, * 
like them, a pleasant 1 
aromatic smell and a ^ 
ivarin pungent taste. < 
It is much in nne in ( 


sheltered inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, 35 miles long 
and 20 wide, with nuiueroua islands. It is tula} 
and navigable for large ve.ssela to IJaiigor, GO miles 
from its mouth. The chief trade is in IninbGr. 

PeiilTiyil, in Carnavvonshiro. Bee Bistjussp v, 
and >Slate. 

PeniTtli, a market-town of Cumberland, in a 
picturesque and fertile valley, on the outskirts of 
the Lake District 18 miles BBE. of Carlisle. 
It lias a fine old ruined castle, rvhere lliclmnl III. 
(then Luke of Gloucester J is said to have resided, 
and a grammar-school (1395; refouuded 1561- ). In 
the churchyard are two ancient monuments, the 
'Giant'.s Grave’ and llie ‘Giant’s Thumb/ often 
visited by Bir AValter Bcott; and iionh-east of the 
town is the w^ooded Laacon (937 feet). There are 
sawunills, tanneries, and breiveries, but the chief 
trade is agricultural. Sec iHstovy by J. AValkcr 
( Penrith, 1856 ). Uni). ( I85J ) 6668 ; (1881) 9268. 

Peiivyu (Corn., ‘ head of the river’), a town of 
Corinvall, at the head of a crock of bbilmoiitb har> 
hour, 3 miles NV . of J^’alinoutli towui, wdth wdiich 
it refeurns one meuilterlo parliament (till 1885 two). 
Scarce a trace remains of Glasney College, f()un(le(i 
in 1264 for thirteen Black Augustiniaii Canons; 
and none of a palace of the l)iah())»s of Exoter. 
JSeighhouring quarries supj)ly the famous Punryii 
gramte-tlie inatcrial of AALaborloo Bridge, the 
Clmthain Docks, and other great ])iihlic works ; 
and the towui has besides some imuiufiicturcs of 
pupei', 'woollen clotli, gunpowdov, &e. lii(M)i’i)or- 
ated by James L, iU\'aH taken by li'airl'ux in JWG 
Pop. (1851) 3959; (ISSl) 31GG. 

PeiiS.acola, a port of entry and the capital of 
Escambia county, Eluriila, is 241 inileM T.y rail 


leimyruyal {Mtatha indvjnnn), domestic medicine, 
. ^ . in the form of a w’arm 

iimision, to promote pe aspiration and ab an em- 
luenag) igue. 

Pciiuj Wcddiiig'.s "ivas the name given to 
te&tiyc niarnage ceremonials in Scotland at wdiicli 
the invited guests made oontvibution.s in money 
(seldom more than Is, each), to pay tlm general 
exiieiises uii.l leave over a small sum, which would 
assist the newly- married pair in furnisliing tlieir 
divellmg. This practice, now largely dLsused. was 
prevalent in the 17th century; and, as leading to 
piofiuie niiu.'trelt,ing and promi,simou.s dancin'' ’ 
vim deiiounccHl bv an Act of the General Assembrv 
„ I i ''7" numerou.s acta of presbyteries 

I and kirk-sc'ibiQns til)out the f-ame period. 

n V {Limriu cynihal- 

tivated re/ntorai leaves, often cnl- 

tiiated in hangiug-liaskets. Marsli or Water 
Peimvivort i.s a name used for any species of the 
nmleliiferous genus Hydrocotvle, low herbs with 
roundish leaves, growing in marshy places 
Penob'seot, a river of Maine. The West 
Branch rises near the Canadian frontier m cl flows 
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- EiNE. of New Orleans, ou the ivest shorti of a deci) 
) bay opening into the ( uilf of Mexico. Tlio cii trance 
J IS detended by Fort blcllce and Fort ITckcim, the 
ratter on Baiita Rosa Island ; atul near by is tlio 
I iemsacola iiavy-yard, with a marine liospkal ami 
L harracks.^ Pensacola contains foundries and 1 mnber 
[ and planing imlls, and ships laige nuauUtioH of 
. yellow piue._ It w^us .settled by the Spaniards before 
s 1/00, occupied by the British from 1763 to 1781 
and afterwards during the wans with Niiimlcon, 
taken by Andrew Jackson from the British in 1814 
wi passed with tlm rest 

i 8 "r 5 ;'( 18 »)S’;i;! '’“I’- 

Ppi.sluirst, a village of Kent, 4 iiiilo.s ,SdV. of 
l^ti'is'>".rBt Placo was the 
Sidiiey"'*^^ ^ fciiduey and Algernon 

foi'lHovly givun to tlie 
H'al adviser m every inijiortant town of 
Holland, ^ because receiving a salary or pension; 

ofthoUnitei'l NetllerlamlB, 
the state secretary for the province of Ilollaml was 
called AnorfivicKsmimns—Engiiaiujii ypn^e Pen- 
Grand Pensimiary. The 
/it/ l'•f’B^nnhlV of the 

d sens’ ho could only bnug forward the snl.iccts of 
cl senssmn. He Imwovor. collucbed the voles, wrote 

comlim/ ff’ ’o to the state, s, 

the ni-oi’m oli.arge of the revontie.s of 

welfare pertained to its 

veitaie. The oflice was aho is hod in 1703 after 

lonhK'^'oid l'"‘noh 

s ^wem th/®" pw'eveldt, 1)0 Witt, and I-Iein- 
si!is ueie the inost celebrated holders of tUifs oHice. 

olaTsIf 'Hune,.„n two 
oiasses-smierannuation allovvanoea and rewards 

£T5So7nO ,r'i ?®“- Brilidn a SU.U of 

tion iiiklift required for Buperauiina- 

tonm the^aiiouB departments of slate, iiicliuUug 
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the consular, cliplomatie, aiul colonial isei vices. 
The niunher of these pensiojiei’h in 1889-90 was 
325S, ami tlie for them are in the esti- 

mate^ clashed ainoii^^ ‘ Non-eh'ective and charitable 
services.’ Tiie pension- granted from the Civil 
List (q.v.) are altogether on a dittereiifc footing 
from those in the civil service, 'which last are i)ait 
of the condition of employment, and are tluis 
somewhat in the nature of deferred pay. Of the 
same nature is the retired pay of army and navy 
officers, as well as the service -pensions to soldier^ 
and seanieii. Pensions to the wido'Wa and children 
of deceased servants of the state are often granted 
under the term of ‘compassionate allo'wances.’ Tlie 
enormous character of the burden of the non-effec- 
tive services has given occasion for much discus- 
sion, and has called forth many suggestions. Thus, 
in xlie .‘=!ession of ISSS a liiotion 'vvas carried in tlie 
House of Commons, the effect of which is to restrict 
the system of compulsory retirement on pension 
of civil servants. The principle has heen laid down 
that officials no longer leqiiired in their own 
departments who are still able and willing to ren- 
der service for the public money should be pro- 
vided with employment in other departments, 
instead of being forced to become useless burdens 
upon the conntiy. Perpetual pension-s must be I'e- 
garded as somewhat of an abuse of the piinciple 
upon which a state rewards good and faithful 
servants. The matter became tlie subject of 
a parliamentary inquiry on the initiation of Mr 
Bradlaugh in 18S7. A select committee was 
appointed, which, after taking evidence of a 
curious and interesting kind, recommended that 
no more pensions or allowanee.s should he granted 
in perpetuity. Tliis committee also reported in 
favour of the abolition of all sinecure offices with 
salaries but no duties, and re coiiun ended that all 
existing perpetual pensions, allowances, and pay- 
ments, and all hereditary offices, should lie deter- 
mined and abolished. In commuting such pensions 
it has been laid down as necessary to differentiate 
cases of grants for actual services by the origimil 
grantees, and cases of mere gratuity. MTiere no 
serv'ice or merely nominal service was rendered 
either by the jiresent holder or the original grantee 
it was proposed that the payment should in no 
case continue beyond the life of the present holder. 
In former commutations of ]}erpetiial pensions a 
scale of twenty-heveii years’ purchase was usually 
adopted. On or about this scale there were, 
tween ISSl and 1887, 330 pensions and allowances 
of the annual value of £18,9o7 commuted for a sum 
total of £527,933. The rate was reported to be too 
high, and in the session of ISSS a motion was 
passed for giving effect to the lecommendation of 
the select committee, and for a return in detail of 
all outstanding Jiereditaiy pensions and the cir- 
cumstances in which they were granted. Pensions 
such as those of £4000 per annum to the Duke of 
!Marlbo rough, and of £5000 to Lord Nelson, and to 
their heirs in perpetuity, are, of course, well undei'- 
stood as in return for*^ ‘ value received ’ in special 
service.s to the state. The objection to the prin- 
ciple of them is that it is a burdening of posterity 
with payment for service.s rendered to one genera- 
tion. The rewards for distinguished sei vices sJiould 
he defrayed by the generation receiving the benefit 
of them, and should be conferred upon the persons 
who actually render them, either in the form of a 
capital sum down, or of a life-pension only. 

There are, again, a nuinher of hereditary pensions 
conferred not for services, bub as solatium for the 
loss of the fees of abolished offices. Thus, when the 
offices of Gustos Brevium and Clerk of the Juries 
were abolished in 1837 the holders were compensated 
with hereditary pensions of £786 each. These 
were conmiuteil on a bjusis of twenty-seven years’ 
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purcha^'e. One of the numerous perquLite-s con- 
fen ed by Charle- IL on hi- illegiLimate son, the 
Duke of Gmfton, was tiiat of Officer of tlie Pipe, 
or Ptememljrancer of Tir-t Fruits and Tenths of the 
Clergy in tiie Court of Exchequer ThL office wa-a 
sold by the (hike in 1765, and wlien the fees were 
abolished the holder was cnmjiensated with a per- 
petual pension of £6*2, 9a. 8d. A .still more leniark- 
able case was that of the hereditaiy office of Master 
of the Hawks, granted by Jame.s II. to tlie Duke 
of St Albans and his heirs for ever. The einohi- 
ment^ con>i&ted of £391, Is. 3d. as salaiy, £200 for 
four falconers, £600 for provision of liawk^, and 
£182, I0». for other provLion.s— together, £1373, 
11s. 3d. This total was buhsequently reduced to 
£965, at which it stood until commuted, in 1891, 
for £18,335, although there liad been neither hawks 
nor falconei’S for many generations. A pen.sion of 
£4000 per annum granted in 1779 to M’illiam Penn, 
the fouiidei of IVumsylvauia, and his heirs for ever, 
was in 1884 commuted for a ten year^’ annuity of 
£12,796, considered equivalent to t wenty-.se ven 
years’ purchase. In 1676 Charles. II. granted to the 
Duke of liichmonil and lii^ heirs for ever a duty of 
one shilling jjer ton on all coaL exported fron/the 
Tyne for coii^nmptioii in England. One bundled 
yeai> later tliafc charge wa.s converted into a per- 
petual pension of £19,000 (chargeable on the Con- 
solidated Fund), which, again, was afterward.- le- 
deenied for £633,333, and invested in lands settled 
upon the duke and liis lieira. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, as Hereditary Keeper of Holyrood, has an 
hereditaiy pen.sujn of £45, 10^., and the desceiularits 
of the Heritable Lusher of Scotland enjoy one of £242, 
15s. These are a few of the examples of a wliolly 
indefensible sytoteni. There ai’e also limited heredi- 
tary pensions granted for a certain number of live&, 
which are not so unjustifiable, a^, for instance, the 
pension of £4000 to the Duke of Wellington and two 
successor^, and the pension of £2000 to Lord Napier 
of Magdala and one successor. In 1891 there wore 
eiglit of the^e limited hereditary pensions in exLt- 
ence (viz. Lords Combermere, (Joiigh, Hardinge, 
Keane, Napier, Kaglan, Seaton, and the Duke of AVel- 
liugtoii), iiiO'^t of which Were in the possession of 
the last liolder. It is probable that this sy.stem 
of reward for military services will also he discon- 
tinued. Pensions, hut for life only, may he claimed 
by 111 inis t era who have held office under the crown 
(not necessarily continuously) for four years in the 
first class (£2000), six years in the second class 
(£1200), or ten years in the third class (£800). 
The following is a summary of the total amount 
paid by Great Britain in pensions, superannua- 
tions, and compassionate allowances : we take the 
figures for the hscal year 18S7-8S, because that 
period coincides with the inovemeut to terminate 
2 )er 2 ^etual pensions ; 


DeiJirtment. 

Xu of 
Fensioiiers- 

Amount of 
Taj m-Jiitd 

Civil Service 

3,164 

£467,532 

Army 

97,004 

3,789,282 

Kavy 

£S,366 

2,040,659 

Perpetual find Civil List 

1,072 

431, GOS 

Departmental 

iG,ssr> 

1,086,444 

Tutal 

150,492 

£7,815,575 


In round number.- the pre.sent outlay of the 
gov'ernment of the United Kingdom in pensions 
and superannuations is 74 millions per annum, 
of which quite oj millions go to the army and 
navy, and form a proper item in the cost of the 
national defence, although piohably cajjable of 
better distiibution. It is an open question how 
far the •remaining 2 inillions may he wisely ex- 
pended, but for hereditaiy allowances the national 
accounts will not incur fi’esh charges, and existing 
charges* are being equitably extinguished. 

The Indian List shows in the year 1887-88 10,500 
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veii-^ionui-. aiawin>: £6,000,000, of which £2,500,000 
itelon^» to the chil and £3,500,000 to the uiilitaiy 

Pexsioxs are temporarily ^^ranted to 
of the army J^everel}" '^vounded in action at 
die following rates, and if the wonnil entails the 
h>^s of an eye or limb, or an eciiuvalent injuiy, the 
itpudon may be luade pcrinaneiit : Fiela-iuaibhal, 
--eneral, or lieuteuatit-gerieral coinmandiiig-m-chief, 
a special rate ; lieutenant-general, £400 a year ; 
maior-general or brigadier, £350 ; colonel or lien- 
tenant-eoloncl, £300; major, £200; caplin, £100; 
lieutenant and seroiid-lieutenant, £70. These pen- 
s.ion> inavbe held together with retired pay (see 
Ketire.mext). If an injury of similar character 
is, received on duty, but not in action, a general 
ollicer receive?! a .'special rate of pension ; ^ a coloiiel 
or lieutenant-colonel, £250 a year; a major, £150; 
a captain, £75 ; and a lieutenant or secoiul-lieu- 
tenant, £50. Pensions are also granted to the 
widow.s of officers dying in the serrice, at rates 
varying from £40 a year in the low'est rank to £120 
in the liighest, subject to an increase of 50 per cent, 
if the officer is killed in action. Compassionate 
allowance (£10 to £20, according to rank) is 
Lxraiited to their sons if under eighteen, and to their 
daiighterb if under twenty-one, increased by 25 j)er 
cent, if the father is killed in actioji. On re- 
mandage a widow forfeits her pension, bat on 
again becoming a widow it may be restored if she 
is left in need. If the mother or sisters of an officer 
killed in action were dependent upon him, com- 
j>assionate allowances may be granted to them. i 
IVarmnt officers ^ after more than twenty years’ 
service, niaj^ receive a pension vai'jung from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. a day, according to length of service, their ’ 
widows £20, and their children £5 a year, with 
certain limitations. ^ j 

jS^on'Commissioned officers and soldiers^ whether ’ 
European or natives, are classed for pension accord- | 
ing to rank and service in that rank, the highest 
daily rate being 2s. 9d. and the ]o\yest 6d. No 
soldier of less than fourteen years’ service is entitled 
to a pen>ion, excei)t for injuries siistmned in action 
or on duty, when the rates vary from 6d. to Ss. a 
day, according to rank, service, extent of the 
injury, and other considerations, and the pension 
is not made permanent until a medical hoard has 
pronounced the injury to be a permanent disability, 
A special pension, in addition to any other, of £10 
a year is granted to every soldier who has gained | 
the Victoria Cross, and an addition of £5 is granted 
for each further act of bravery. Medals, with I 
annuities not exceeding £20, are granted to soldiers I 
above the rank of corporal who have performed i 
distinguished or meritorious services, and are | 
^elected by the conimander-in-cliief. These annui- 
ties are in addition to pension. i 

Navy Pexsions were lirsfc instituted in the ' 
reign of William and Maiy ; those for officers may 
be clashed as follows : Good-service pensions, Green- j 
wieh Hospital pensions, pensions for wounds, and 
the ordinaiy pension to which an officer may be ' 
entitled on retirement, now known as retired pay. I 
No officer is entitled to a retiring pension until lie j 
is forty yeans of age ; should he retire earlier lie 
receives merely the half-]iay of his rank. The 
amount of the retired pay depends upon an officer’s | 
rank, length of service, and age. The inaxiniiim 
retired pay of an admiral is £850 a year, for which 
thirty years’ sea-service as a commissioned officer 
13 rertuiszte ; he may in addition hold a good-service 
pension of £300 a year, The maximum retired pay 
0^ vice-admirals, wdth twenty-nine years’ service, is 
£/25 a year ; that of rear-admirals, with twenty- 
seven years’ service, £600; of captains, with 
tNyenty-seven years’ service, £600 ; of cominandera, 
with twenty-one years’ service, £400 ; and of lieu- 


tenants, with nineteen years’ service, £300. The 
retired pay of officers of otlier branches of the ser- 
vice is calculated in the same way, on length of 
service and age. The good-service pensions, so- 
called, consist of ten of £300 a year for admirals, 
ivhich may be held after retirement, and of twelve 
of £150 a year for captains ; these last arc confmTcd 
on captains on the active list, and are reliiifpiishcd 
wlien their holders are promoted to rear-admiral 
or retire. Pensions for wounds are conferred on 
officers and men; they range from small yearly 
sums, according to rank of holder and nature of 
M'ound, to a maximum of £200 a year. 

All seamen and marines are entitled to a pension 
after twenty- one years’ service from the iigc of 
eighteen, or from the date of enlistment; tliis 
pension ranges from lOd. a day to a niaximuni of 
Is. 2d. a day, the increase depending upon the 
number of good-conduct badges a man may have ; 
of these he may have three, and he receives an 
additional Id. a day for eacli, and, if he hold.s a 
good- conduct medal, an additional penny for that. 
Petty officers, in addition to the rates of pension 
awarded them as seamen, are allowed for eacli 
year’s service in tlie capacity of superior petty 
officer 15s. 2d. a year, as junior petty ollicer 7s. 7<1. 
There still remain the Grceiiivich Plospital pensions, 
which are held in addition to the ordinary pensions. 
The idea of establishing a hospital for inlirni and 
disabled seamen originated with Mary, the consort 
of William III., and Sir Christopher Wren was 
employed to build an additional wing to Greenwich 
Palace. The king granted £2000 a year towards it, 
large subscriptions were added by noble and wealthy 
people, forfeited and unclaimed pj’ize-money and 
various grants ^vere given, and finally the forfeited 
estates of the Earls of Derwentwuitcr were added 
to the endoivment. Tlie revenue of the hospital is 
now about £167,000 a year. The Greenwich Hos- 
pital pensions are divided as follows: Ten of .£150 
a year for aclniirals, six of £80 a year for captain.s, 
twenty- three of £65 for commanders, and forty-si.x 
of £50 a year for lieutenants ; three of £80 and 
seventeen of £50 a year for officers of the old navi- 
gating branch, and fifty-seven varying from £100 
to £50 a year for officers of the civilian hraiiclics ol 
the service. There are fifty -two of £35 and .£25 a 
year for warrant olficers. The Greenwich Hospital 
pensions for the men are termed 'age’ and 'special’ 
pensions. They are given entirely at the discretion 
of the Admiralty, and are not granted to any per- 
son wdiose character wliilst in or after leaving the 
navy has not been good. A naval pensioner is 
eligible for the age pension of 6d. a day on attain- 
ing the age of fifty- live, if he has been in receipt of 
his pension for five years ; and for the increase of 
such age pension to 9cl. a day at the age of sixty- 
five, if he has been in i-eceipt of his naval penshui 
for ten years. Age pensions are given to naval 
pensioners only, and the number of pon.sions in 
force at any one time is not to exceed 7500 ; the 
vacancie.s to he filled by those whose health renders 
them completely incapable of earning a living. 

Special pensions are given at the discretion of 
the Admiralty to men unahie to contribute inato- 
rially to their own support, and vary in amount 
and diu’ation according to each man’s degree of 
disability and the other circumstances of his case ; 
tlie amount of the fund from which these pensions 
are given is liinited to £22,000 a year. They are 
tenable in addition to naval and ago pensions ; 
these pensions range from 6d. to Is, 3d. a day. 

Widows of officers of royal navy and marines are 
allowed pensions, and their children compassionate 
allowances. These cannot be claimed as a right, 
and, except in the case of pensions eonferred on 
widows of officers killed in action or dying from 
wounds or other special causes, are not gi’anfced to 
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■\viclowri wliorse private incomes may exceed a certain 
scale wliicii is fixed l>y the Adiniralty. TliCfce pen- 
sions in ortliiiary cases raiij^e from £120 to £40 a 
jear. In the ca^ie of officer^ killed in action their 
widows, however, may receive a inaxinuun pension 
of £200 a year. Compassionate allowances to chil- 
dren may he continued in the ca^e of sons until 
they attain the a^e of eighteen, and of daughters 
until they marry or attain the age of twenty- one, 
hut no longer, except in veiy special cases. These 
allowances \a.ry from £5 to £20 a year. Cratuities, 
pensions, and compassionate allowances are made 
to wiilow.s and children of petty oliicei> and men 
at the discretion of the Adiniralty, but there is no 
fixed scale. 

TJw Syste/ii of the U?iitcd States presents 

two peculiar features, in the almo-it entire absence 
of a civil list, and the non-recognition of long 
service as a ground for pension. Generally speak- 
ing, pensions are granted only for actiii'c service in 
time of Avar, and therefore the heneliciaries are the 
survivors (or their AvidoAvs and children) of the 
armies of volunteers amt conscripts wdio took part 
in the country’s several wars. What are called 
‘.service jpensioiis ’ have been gianted to &iir\ivors 
of the Avar of tlie Pevolution (under Act of 1818 ; 
the last pensioner under this act died in 1867, aged 
101, hut the last Revolutionary pensioner under a 
special act, not till 1869, aged 109], the AVarof 1812 
( under Act of 1871), and the j\Iexican AA’^ar {under 
Act of 1887), or to their avuIows (87 survived in 
1888). But the hulk of the United States pensions 
are ‘inv'alid pensioms,’ for total or paitial disable- 
ment from wounds or disease contracted in the 
military or naval service; the widoAVS and minor 
children under sixteen years of age of those who 
have died from such wounds or dEease ; or, in the 
event of no such AvidoAvs or minor children surviv- 
ing, then the dependent mothers, fathers, or minor 
brothers and sisters of officers or men so dying. 
The pensions, Avliicli range from 824 to $2000 per 
annum, are graded, and iiuiny specific Avounds ajid 
disahilities are scheduled and priced. Thus, where 
the regular aid and attendance of others is required, 
from $50 to $72 a month is paid j where the Lenefi- 
ciary is incapacitated for manual laliour, $30 a 
month ; for the loss of a liand or foot, or total deaf- 
ness, $30, hut of hotli feet or hands, or both eyes, 
$72 a month ; and for amputation at the shoulder 
or hip joint, .'^3. AAhdows of privates leceive $12 a 
montli ; dependent relatives the same ; children $2 
each, hut if the avuIoav does not .survive they receive 
their pension jointly. AATclows or dependent rela- 
tives of officers receive from $15 to $30 a month. 
The pen.sion of AvidoAvs ceases when they niarry\ 
For the administration of the pension systeni an 
independent bureau Avas created in 1833 ; since 
1849 it has been a bureau of the Department of the 
Interior. Under the commissioner, who is ap- 
pointed by the president, there are nearly 2000 
persons employed in tlie settlement of claims for 
pensions ; and besides there are nearly 3000 sur- 
geons throughout the country engaged to examine 
aiiplicants. Tlie following" figures sJioav plaply 
enough the enormous groAvtli of the American 
pension system. In 1862 the disbursoiuents slightly 
exceeded $790,000, in 1872 they exceeded 
$30,000,000, in 1882 $54,000,000 ; Avliile in the year 
ending June 30, 1888, tliey were over $82,000,000, 
in the next year over $87,000,000, and in the year 
ending June 30, 1890, $109,357,534, Moreover, in 
June 1890 a Dependent Pension LaAv was passed, 
under Avliicli in three months 460,282 claims Avere 
received. In 1890 the pensions swalloAved up more 
than oneJourtli of the entire revenue of the 
republic, and repre.sente(l a greater cost than tlie 
British or the German imperial army.— It may he 
added that, by an Act of 1882, widows and minor 


children of keepers or crew of a life-sa\ ing or life- 
boat station who peihli in or from injuries received 
tliroiigh tlie life-having hcrvice are 'given the full 
pay of the deceased for two yeaih. 

Pciltacle, or PentAgr.am, a five-pointed figuie 
of the form sliOAvn on the annexed illustiation, 
which occurs on old Gi'eek coin'-, 
and AAas used as a symbol of A 

myhtery, perfection, or of the uni- 

verse by Pytliagoreans, Neoplato- 
nists, ami Gnohtics. It occurs on ;^v\\ 

Abraxah Stones (q.v.), and was used 
as the device of various secret socie- 
ties, some of them masonic, and hence appeals in 
ecclesiastical architecture (as at pLOueii). The 
^ Avizard pentagram ’ Avas, in the middle ages, .t, 
symbol poAverfiil in repelling evil spirits, and is 
familiar to readers of Goethe's Fautit. On tlie 
doors of coAV-houses it Avas held to keep off Avitches. 
The peiitacle, also called pentalpha^ is often 
confu.sed Avith the hexagram, composed of 
tAvo equilateral triangles, which avrs also 
used as a magic .symbol in astrology, al- 
cheiny^ and cabalistic loie. See Circle (Magic). 

Peiita'criiiiis. See Crixoide^e. 

Pent aillCVOllC, a famous collection of fifty 
folk-tales (Naples, 1G37), Avritten in the Neapolitan 
dialect, by Giamljattista Basile, Avhich aie supposed 
to he told during five days by ten old Avomen for 
the entertainment of a Moorish slaA'e who has 
usurped tlie place of the rightful princess. An 
admirable German translatioii (enriched by imte&} 
liy Felix Liebrecht ajipeared at Breslau in 1846. 
Thirty-one of the stories Avere translated by J. E, 
Taylor (Bond. 1848). The style is marred by con- 
ceits, but the stories are of the greatest value to 
the student of folk- tales. The name Giauihattista 
Basilc Avas adopted by an Italian folk-lore journal 
(1SS3-89). 

Peiltamcrus ISeds, in Geology, a name for- 
merly applied to the upper and loAver Llandovery 
rocks, oudiig to the abundance of the brachiopods ^ 
calletl Pentamenis. See Silurian System. 

Peutapolis. See Cyrenaica. 

Peiltatciicll, a Greek Avoid {pcntatcuckos) 
meaning ‘the five-volunied (book),’ is the name 
used by Origen to denote Avhat the Jew.s of his 
time called ‘ tlie law ’ ( Torah ) oi’, more fnllj", ‘ the 
five-fiftlis of the Iuav.’ Tlie same Avord Avas adopted 
into the Latin by Tertulliaii. ‘ The five books of 
Moses’ as a designation of tlie Pentateuch Avas 
first made current in the Western Church at a con- 
siderably later period by Jerome and Ilufinus ; but 
a JeAvish writer (Josephus) had long before stated 
that the first five books of the Old Testament 
canon ‘belong to ]\Ioses.’ The Greek names by 
Avhich the five hooks are noAV knoAvn— Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numliers (Aiitlmioi), Deuter- 
onomy — have come to us fi'om the Septuagint 
through the Vulgate Latin. Along Avith the hook 
of Joshua tliese five really form one continuous 
work, iioAv usually refei-red to by modern scholars 
as the Hexateuch, the present division of the 
Hexateuch having been made by a comimratively 
late editor. The IMosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch Is noAvhere affirmed m the books themselves, 
but it is suggested by certain obvious plienomena 
in vaiious parts of them, tliougdi contradicted by 
others ; and it bad begun to lie held before the 
Jewish canon was closed (‘the law of Moses,’ 
Dan. ix. 11, 13; ^the book of Moses,’ 2 Cliron. 
XXV. 4, XXXV. 12). It soon became a fixed ecclesias- 
tical tradition and a tacitly established point of 
Chiistian orthodoxy, and those AA^ho doubted or 
denied it Avere generally held to be, and in fact often 
Avere, hostile to Christianity (Hobbes, Spinoza )> 
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tliouuli till- e.umot lie r.aia of Leclerc, Siinon, nr 
Minirin- The taot> ivliicli have .KeiieraJly letl 
K'hoUi^ with .steadilv increa-tn- unanimity to a coii- 
tiarv coiidii^iun Iwive aliea<ly heeii imlicated iinder 
lJ[LLi:. whfie the leading duciinient^— Ji. ( Jalivi^fc 
-^Eluhi>t), 1) {DeuteroiioiJiy), aud P (Priestly 

history and Pjie-^tly ]egidatiun)-iia\ e been iiaiaeil 
and cdiavacteri^ed. The pie^ent article will &eek 
to de-eii).e the-e docunicnt^ with Tather fuller 
detail and tu indicate hiicliy what ib niaiiitained 
l»v many niodeiii ciitic-s as to the nature of the 
6>iniieii hat comidc'c iJU)ce‘'» hy which they ha^ e 
leached theii ]nc'*ent state of coiiibiiiation. 

(1.) e/^.— Tlii^ i^ couii)ounded mainly from two 
older pmalkd narratives, both of wluch embodied 
ill ^\^itiIlg current oral tradition relating to the 
oiigin of the world and of man, and to the patri- 
archal and heioic peiiods of Hebrew liistory. The 
extent of the document as we now lia\'e it may be 
ascertained roughly by deducting IJ and P (see 
below) fioiii our picsent Hexateuch, allowance 
beiJJg aPo made, however, for editorial additions 
and ‘Hos&e^. Tlie se[panition of its two constituent 
eleinentfis is a piublem of greater delicacy and dilii- 
culty. fl) The woik of the Jahvist, which em- 
ploys the name Jahweli (see Jeiiovah) through- 
out is distinguished also, ou the whole, hy other 
wtdi- marked characteristics, especially a naive 
aiithrojMjiiiorphisin, which appears more partic- 
ularly in its freipient accounts of Divine appear- 
ances under tlie form of ‘ the angel of Jehovah,’ 
as, for example, to Abraham, to Lot, and to Moses 
at the inn and aLo on Pisgah. The style is lively, 
■^ivid, and popular. The author shows special 
interest in the local sanctuaries which were still 
leeognised in liis own time, showing that they 
owed their origin to tlieoplianieh in the pre- 
Egvptian period. His decalogue is that ancient 
and simple form of the law contained in Ex. xxxiv. 
He introduces, at variotib places, e.xtraets from 
older poetical woiks, such as tieii. xlix. and the 
quotations from ‘ the book of tlie wars of Jehovah.' 
Pol minute details as to the limits of his work 
refeience must be made to some of the books men- 
tioned in the bibliugraiiliy appended to this article ; 
am«>ng the moi’e important passages in Gene&i.s 
which can with considerable certainty be attributed 
to him are the account of the creation and fall in 


ii. 46~iv. 2() ; portions of vi. ; one of the tw'o 
parallel accounts of the Hood contained in vii. , viii. j 
the history of Ahrahain in xii. , xiiL , xv. , xvi., xviii. , 
xix., xxiv., and xxv. 1-6; of Isaac in xxv. 21-34, 
and xxvi.-xxvii. ; considerable portions of the 
history of Jacob, including one of the nairatives 
w'hich make uj> chap, xxxivx ; portions of xxxvii,, 
the story of Judah (xxxviii.); the story of Joseph 
in xxxix,, xiiii., xliv., xlyii. and 1. (also some frag- 
ments in the intervening chapters). (2) The 
Elohist, who in tlie book of Cfenesis invariably em- 
ploys the name Elohim, has several distinguishing 
characteristics. He fehow.s some heginning.s of a 
tendency to remodel the ancient traditions in a 
less anthropomorphic sense. He does not speak 
of objective manifestations of the Deity uiuler 
human foi'm as tlie angel of Jeliovah, Imc prefeiy 
rather to represent divine coniiminieations as 
being by dreams, visions, and voices. It has 
been remarked that he takes a special interest 
in tlie sanctuary of Beerslieba. His decalogue, if 
later expan-^ions he left out, is that contained in 
Ex. XX. He^ no doubt originally had an account 
of the creation and fall parallel to tliat of the 
Jahvist; but the earliest extant fragment of his 
work is probably that preserved in Gen. xv. 
5. To him are attributed Gen. xx. 1-17, xxi. 
6rt, 8-32a, the greater part of xxii,, considerable 
portions of xxvii,, xxi.w, and xxx.-xxxzi., xxxv. 
1-8, ah Host the whole of xl.-xlii. and some portions 


of tlie remaining cbaptev.s ; Ex. i. 0, 8-12, 15-22, 
ii. 1-10, 15, iii. 1-0, 9-1(3, iv. 17-23, v. 1, 3, 5-23, 
vi. 1, vii. 17, IS, 20, 21, ix. 22-20, 31, 32, x. 12, 
13f/, 14i^, 21-29, a few vcmcs of xi. xii., xiii. 17-19, 
xiv. 7, 9, 16, 22, xix 20-25, xsii. 3-16, xviii, xix. 
2 3, 10, 13-17, 19, XX. 1-23 (with later addilion.s), 
xxiv. 3-S, 12-14, 18/>, xxxi. 18, xx.xii. 15-20. 25-29, 
xxxiii 1-3, 5-11; Numb, x. 33-30, xi. 1-3, 7-10, 
30-34, xii. 1-15, xiii. 20, 23, 24, 30-33, xiv. 39-45, 
liortions of chap, xvi., xx. 3-11, 13-21, xxi. 12-30, 
portions of the story of Balaam, xxv. 3, 5, xx.xii. 
16, 17, 24, 34-39, 41, 42; Deut. xxxi. 14-23, xxxii 
44, xxxiii, xxxiv. 10. 

That J and E once existed as sejiavatc narr}iti\ os 
i^ now uiianiiiioiisly agreed, and that their dates 
must be sought soiuewhere between 900 n.cj. at the 
earliest and 750 at the late.st may also he regarded 
as settled. ^Vitliin tJie.se limits theie is consider- 
able diversity of opinion. It is agreed on the 
whole that E belonged to tlie northern kingdom, 
and many bold this of J also, hut some of the 
strongest" critics think of the Jahvist as having 
been a Jiuhean. There is disagreement also as to 
the lelative ages of the two, some tliinkiiig E tlie 
older, lint the pvepoiuleiance of argument seems 
to be in favour of J. The two were brouglit 
togetlier into the document now known asJE liy 
a redactor {sometimes called for con veil ience’ sake 
the Jeliovist, as distinguislied from the Jahvist) 
towards the end of the 7tli centiiry, Jlis aim Avas 
to embrace the two parallel histories; and his 
method Avas simple, u here tlie two Avere closely 
])arallel he seems to have chosen the one he thought 
the preferaJde and to have cancellcil the other 
(saving occasionally a Avord or clause); Avhen he 
found the same incident related of di/rcrent persoiis 
and in very dillerent forms, such as the incident of 
Ahraliain and Sarah at Pharaoh’s court, and Isaac 
and llebekali at Ahimelech’s, he gave bofJi, intio- 
diicing some reconciling notes (e.g. Gen. x.xvi. 18). 
A good example of his manner of comlunation is 
afforded h;" the narrative of Jacob’s dream. JE 
also intvoauced new matter. In particular, tlie 
legislative portion of liis Avork, usually sjioken of 
as the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx. 24-xxiii. 
33, xxi r. 28), shows tlie inilnonce of tlio Aasyrian 
period, and (it is held) cannot he earlier than the 
7 til century (hut prior to tlie publication of 
Deuteronomy ). 

(II.) D,— Deuteronomy abso is a composite Avork, 
and its various elements are not all of the same 
date. In_ structure it consists of a legislative 
kernel (xii.-xxvi.), to Aidiicli are ]}relixed tAvo 
separate introductions (i. l-H. 44, and v. 1-xi. 32) 
and two separate epilogues or concluding narra- 
tives (xxvii. and xxviii.-xxx.). Einall;y, tlie last 
four chapters form an a])pemlix containing some 
mateiials from J and E. Critics are noAi’ goneralh'^ 
agreed tliat the original Deuteronomy to Avhicli 
reference is made in 2 Kings is Avhat avo have 
spoken of as tlie legislative kernel. The date of 
its publication Ave know to have lieen 021 u.c. 
That of its composition is less certain, but no one 
noAv proposes to carry it back to an earlier date 
than the reign of Ilezekiah. There is dillcr- 
ence of o]}inion as to the authorship of the pro- 
logues and epilogues. The second introduction 
and bust epilogue, if hy the author of the central 
portion of the book, Avei’e probably Avrifclen at least 
at a later date, The first introduction, reeaiiit- 
ulating portions of the history of JE, and the 
second epilogue, containing unmistakable allu- 
sions to tlie exile, are belioA^ed to have been the 
work of a second Deuteioiioinistic Avriter about the 
beginning of the 6th century. A third Deuteroiioiu- 
mtic redactor toAvards the close of the exile (about 
536 B.c.) combined JE Avifcli D, and gave Avhat is 
knoAvn as the Deuteionomistic redaction to the 
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hi-toiical ljook«3 1 Sainuel to 2 King<. But tlie 
-0 called Deutevonomif«tic redaction ^va“^ pel•ilap«^ not 
a "ingle or final act ; ‘^oiiic think it diil not wholly 
cea^e till the hegiiiiiing of the Giecian peiioih Coii- 
"iderahle portion.s of the Book of Joshua are pjob- 
ably due to one of the iJeiiterononhst"— e.g. i., iv. 
•21~!24, viii. 30-37), xi. 10-23, xii* 1-24, xiii. 1-14, xiv. 
(3-lr*j, xxii. l-d, xxiii. 

(III.) P, — Of all the elements of the Hexatench by 
far the bulkiest (see Biele, VoI. II. p. 120, and add 
Jo"h. xiii. 1.1-33, xiv. 1-5, xw 1-12, 20-62, xvi. 4-8, 
xvii. 1-9, xviii. 11-2S, xix.-xxi.-xxii. 0-34) ia that 
supplied by the ^n-ealled Prie^stly document. It i-s 
al ."0 the most easily distinguishable, and even those 
critics who diller most widely as to its age are 
agreed almost to a verse as to its extent. The 
ciiteria which they apply are certain \\cll-marked 
features in its highly develop eil and esoteric ritual 
legislation, and, as regards its narrative portions, 
a certain mechanical precision with •\\'liich it 
follows a formal arrangement of its matter, and 
heads each '^cction uith a title, the appaient 
acciiracy of its chronological, genealogical, and 
statistical detaiK, ami, along Muth that, an almost 
entire absence of the picturesque elements wliich 
give their chief literaiy charm to J and E, In the 
opinion of a rapidly increa'^ing number of critics 
tiie evidence for its relatively late origin is over- 
whelming. The aigument G draun not only from 
the cliaracteiistics of its legislation and history 
alreaily alluded to, but also trom its language and 
phraseology, from the fact that it is never alliide<l 
to in what are certainly known to he the pre-exilic 
hooks of tlie Old Testament canon, and from the 
absence of Denteronomistically levised passages. 
As Peuteronoiny is associated with Jo^siali’s refor- 
mation, so is tlie Priestly legislation with that_ of 
Ezra. It, however, contains some elements which 
are earlier tlian that event (444 n.c. ) ami others 
which are later. Of an earlier date, in particular, 
is what critics call the Law of Holiness contained 
in Lev. xvii.-xxvi., presenting alSnities with the 
last cliapter-s of Ezekiel. The cessation of the 
temple ninctions with the beginning of tJie exile 
naturally led to a desire and effort on the part of 
zealous priests to preserve .some memorials of the 
pre-exilic temple [>ractice apparently threatened 
with oblivion ; but further, it would seem, the 
lap.se of time gave scope for a good deal of reflec- 
tion and discussion about questions of detail with 
a view to po'^sihle improvement'*, ami this was 
especially the case when it became plain that in 
the re.stored community the priesthood ivere destined 
to hold a much more prominent position than at 
any period of the monarchy. With the practically 
iieiv detailed code which resulted was a-ssoeiated a 
bi-ief summary of general history and of the history 
of Israel, the result being a work of combined 
legi.slative and narrative character similar to the 
previously existing JE + D which it was designed 
to .supersede. Critics also discern further modifi- 
cations of ritual which must be assigned to a later 
date than that of Ezra (see Nehemiah); but the 
investigation of these is still being canned on, and 
cannot be regarded as completed. AVlien it was 
found that the Priestly document was only veiy 
slowly, if at all, superseding JE -)- D as an 
authoritative history and law hook, the important 
step of incorporating it with that document was 
next taken. TJie work thus produced, probably 
before 400 B.c,, was substantially our piesent 
Ilexateiicli. But it continued to undergo a process 
of editorial change and revision till a much later 
date. The division of the Hexatench^ into the six 
books witJi which we are now so familiar is prob- 
ably one of the last editorial operations it under* 
Avent, and carries ns back, as we have seen, to at 
least the date of the LXX, translation. 


The gradual a^ceiiainment in modern time‘s of 
the diflerent ‘'Onree-. of the Hexatench lia" been 
de'^ciibed by Stade A\itli liaidly undue exaggeration 
a^' one of the mo^t biilliant triumphs of human 
sagacity. ^ The investigation of the problem on 
scientific line** may be "aid to have begun Avith 
A'-trnc (1753), uhoAi^a" the fiiNt to point out the 
\alne nf the *Juliov'ali’ and * Elnhim ' ciiteiia in 
seeking to trace the author-hip of diffeieiit pait'» 
of GeiieA". Ills Iiyjiothe^is Awas introduced into 
Geimany by Eichhoni, and Avas tlie beginning of 
a long di«-cu""ion aaIucIi has lasted till the piesent 
day, ifroduein" an immense literatuie, noiv for the 
most part quite out of date, and a va'^t vanety of 
conflicting and, as avU" ‘^ometime'^ imagined, rmitu- 
ally destructive theories. The fimt caidiiial fact 
to emerge from the chaos Avith cleaine^.-s Ava^ the 
late date of Deuteronomy as being the ncAV laAv 
hook Avhich formed the basis of Jo^itih’s lefoima- 
tion. The credit of having establLhed bejnnd 
doubt the po-^t-Mosaic author-ship of Deuteronomy 
belongs cliiefly to De Wette, Avhose acthity dates 
from 180.7. The next thing to be >ati"factorily 
moved Avas the existence of tAA'O independent 
EloliLt^. Tlie existence of tAvo authors shaiing 
the feature in common had been divined by Ilgen 
(179S), but it Avas ahvays ."uppoved that the one 
merely supplcnienled the other, till Hupfeld (1853) 
proved their complete independence. In other 
Avoid-s four distinct sources aacig now completely 
made out. Finally, Uraf (1866) proved the post- 
exilic character of the legislative portion of the 
Priestly document (hitheito spoken of as the 
'GninJsclirift ' or older Elohist), and it was fiiither 
.sIiOAVii by ICuenen to the satisfaction of Graf him- 
self that the same character belongs to the Pnestly 
document as a whole. This indeed had been ^eeIl 
and argued for at an earlier date by Vabke (1835) 
and George (1835), but partly tJirough defects m 
their manner of presenting their vIgaa’S, and partly 
because scientifle and theological opinion AA*as not 
yet sufficiently educated to receive it, it failed 
to make any impression. Eemss, Graf’s teacher, 
claims to liave publicly taught the Grafian theory 
as eaily as 1S33; but he did not publish it till 
1879. 

As a manual of modem reiitateucli criticism ICuenen’s 
masterly ffiistonco-criiicol Infitiir?/ ihto the Griffin (tad 
Coi'iiposition of the ti'anslatcd from the Dutch 

by Wicksteed ( 1886), is indispensable to the student, 
and will probably hold a permanent place as a classical 
example of the application of modern methods in biblical 
criticiam. The ‘Introduction’ prefixed to it, containing 
an outline of the history of Hexateuch criticism since 
1801 will seive as guide to tlie older literature. Along 
Avitli Kuenen’a great treatise ranks Wellhausen’s equally 
admirable Compodtioii dcs Hcxakiichs (2d ed,, v’ith 
appendices, 1889). Only the appendices to this work 
are new, the papers on the composition of the Hexateuch 
having appeared originally in the Jiih'hiicher f. deutseke 
ThcoL in 187G-77, and having been reprinted without 
modification in 1885, 

Valuable assistance of a typographical or mechanical 
kind is to be had from Kautzsch and 8ociii’s little work 
entitled Die Genesis mit tiussei'er iTntcrscJieidiing der 
Quclleaschrifiefi (2d ed. 1891), in which the A'arious 
sources and the work of editors and glossators are 
indicated by the use of differential types. In Kautzscli’s 
neAv translation of the Old Testament [Bit JSeilige 
Schrift des A. T., 1890-91), P, J, E, B, Dt, and E in the 
Hexateuch are indicated by letters on the margin. See 
also Lenorm ant’s Geimc and Pveuss’s Bihle, The critical 
view.s indicated in the foregoing article are more or less 
fully discussed, and tlie results reckoned with, in the 
liistories of Israel by IVellhausen {Pf'olcffomena to the 
ffistorp of Israel ^ u'itli reprint of article ‘ Israel ’ from 
Ency. Briti 1885), Stade ( Crc’sc?^, tl K Jar,, 1887), Penan 
{ffist, du Peuple J?r., 3 vols. 1887-91 ,* Eng. trans.), 
and Eittel { 6-'csc/i. d, JTefcracr), Avhose first half- volume 
(1888) gives in a very instructive ivay the stories of the 
patriarchal age according to E, J, and P respectively, in 
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<^ipar.itt; section*, fol^ci^^'ecl by o'^tirnates of the 
liistoricai iiieanmii of each narrative. Kulcleke, Dillinann, 
arnl ►sdira^t'r ■'tiJI nrjue for ihe comparatively early date 
of I*. Dillmann placing’ it two centunos before the exile. 
Knuli-^sin d. A, T. rrustnihums) dates it about 

thirty years before D. Poi a fuller bibliography of Penta- 
teucli literature Ileus^'s (ksf^h. der hciliiiea Schrijtcn 
AJUti aU (2J ed. ISDOl may he consulted ; sec also 

article Bible, Vol. II p. 

Pentecost (f^rr. ‘fiftieth’) was tlie 

name t'iven to the Jewish fea^t lield on the fiftieth 
day after the Vayovev, in oelehration of the ' in- 
g.athering/ and in thanhsgiving for the harvest 
(''pe I'E’sTrvAL^). Prom the Jewish use it was 
imroilueed iiit.i tlie Christian, and with special 
solemnity, a^ being the day of the descent of the 
Holy Glio>t on the apostles, and of the first solemn 
pleaching of the Christian leligion. From early 
tnue, peiiteco^t lia« been re^rnrileil as one of tlie 
great te-tival.' ot tlie Clivistian year, and it was 
elio-ven as one of the tiiiie-i for the snleinn adminis- 
tration of bapti-m ; and the English name of the 
lejcnal, 11 lut-Suiidai/. is derired Irom the vliite 
lohe^ in lyhich the ne\vlv.bapti.-.ed were clad. Ifc 
ly-egaole.! as .peoially sacred to the Tliird Person 
or the lde,-~ed Inniti-. Jfany curinih usages were 
anciently connected witjj the celebration The 
hgure of a dove (an emblem of tlie Holt Ghost) 
Hi-jteniled by a cord from tlie ceiling n’as in some 
chmehes lowered so as to alight on the high altar 
dm mg the service; in others figures of cloven 
;i.'”tny '’'dularly introdueed. In some places 

iwevofr 5“ t'le West too, the practice 

pier ails of decorating tire clnirchea with erer- 

Chii-tma"’^ Unwers, as is done in England at 

Athens (p. 536), and 

^**’**’’v ^ channel between the 
yhint c and German Oceans, separating the main 
and of Scotland from the Orkney Islands It 1 

'rtrPeutkml^^l^ narrowest. 

anieansbay Heml. emito oTtwo IS^’raml o1 

thePentla„dEiSis^, 

pilSisji 

via. cargoes pass through the Firth aniSb'. ®’^ 

e.ytonri6’mile"‘llnth!S 

niile.ssoutliofEdinhnrrd tb™to h ® ^ 


Peiitsteuioii^ a ^eim.s of jdaute helougiuo- t,) 
the natural order Scroplmlariacea', coii/sisthio' of 
herhaceons or puh-shriihhy Rpecies mostly yialHin'*- 
ilowei-s of gi'eat beauty. The “-enus is wiiolly 
Ainencan, mostly belon^dn^' to the warmer stales 
and few of them are Imrdy eiiougli to eminre tlie 
winter climate of Jlniaiii, where cousoqucntly they 
are propagated annually by euttin^^fi, wiiiih fiy^ 
protected in framys during winter and iilanted in 
tlie fiov pi’-gavdeii in IVTarcIi or April. *J^}i (3 g’ener'il 
character of thu inlloreftcence of Ponlstemon j,s ,so 
^vGi/ known as to require no de.scriplinn Inwe 7’jje 
nuniPi-ous garden vaiieties of P. f/nittrnwifk^ P 
miHweau, and otbei’s are among tlie most popular 
of garden Ihjwers JJufc there are many siiecies 
ei en inoi e beautiful than theso, which are ooea- 
Bioiially to he met in collections of rare iilants. Of 
such may he mentioned P. Jvjjrcyanm, 1\ l^rrffnPi, 
Jlom, P. Urn'rayciDHS, P. irn'midifs, and others as 
being exceptionally Ijcautiful in coloiia ’ 

Peinunbra. See Ecltp.skh. 

1 a lai’gB rural ton'n of Kiissia, 330 miles 

by rad SE. of IMoscow, lias a catliedral ( I7th ecu 
tury), a botanical garden, and imiimfnftnro.s n[ 
paper soap, .Vc. Pop. (1885) 4J,73r).-*-Thc 

iSq. Ill, ami a pop. (1883\ 
of 1,40-, 8C7, cliiefiy engaged in agriculture. 

r (Corn., Mioly hoadlamr), a to^yn of 

Coimvall, tlie most westerly iu I'higland, at tlie 
Sl mih^ I^NK. of Land’s 


bmldings inwbicli were erected in 
belonging to Henry Periton eI, 

|mce been e.vtended to part of tl 
Islington, in whicli stunrlc. pansh of 

Thi^rthe ^ Prmn, 

in the Caledonian Hoad called, 

constructed on the radiatilL^n^r and 

admit of thoroug)unspeetyi ”nT^^^^^ 

inodation foiv^io 

%ned to* enforce treatment is de- 

employment and moral 

Utrcctors of Convict Prisms ] issT^SSy 

common in the 


fauimis for its mild, equable climate, thomdi the 
annual rainfail is heavy {i3 indu-.s). Ii« fi,,e 
laml ami .loaview,,; 
hiukhngs, coiiBlnieteil hiivolv nf 
granite, iiicluile a iiiarkuL-hall 1337) wUh a sl'iilnn 
before it of Sir H..m]ihry Diiyy /n. v. ) an , ' 1,® 

ItoJk'’ nm'lpirVlic’roo)im( 1807 ) 

guihlhall, imi.senm, lilnvavy, &c. 'Dm hiirlmniqms 
two pier.s ( 1 773-1 SJ5) half n mije long, fonnilii a 

&hio3^l8”2 I'live been mAd 

mos 1882. Itn/aium i,m a liciMhinaiterH of the 
mackerel and pi cliavil lishericK; n/arlcel-^ardciiLr 

1 ace has grown inncl, in favour as a watcrin" 
feax to I’fi^fi’^Vr ^’“'''■“1 '"v 

puijyf j: r Tr V’; 

f r ISir 

congmsa in fy'" by ail ,f 

Peony (Pfcwim}^ a genus of nlnniQ uf 

!eoi info tiihcto. The 


flowers, some of them mn 

savdens. iiarticnlar.lv the “ 
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offirii}tdis), native of tlie mountain-woods of the 
south of Europe, with carmine or hh)o<l-rerl tiower??. 
\ variety with <louhle ilowers L common. Tlje 
White Peony {P. alhijlom) is another favourite 
species, of which there are now many beautiful 
varietie'^ which have originated in French ancl 
Belgian gaulcns. It is a native of the central 
jjarts of Asia. Its flowers aie fragrant. Tlie Tree 
Peony, Chine.se Peony, or Moutan Peony (P. 
Moiiimi), is a halLsliruldjy plant, a native of Cliina 

and Japan. 
In favourahJe 
circumstances 
it attains a 
very large size, 
and a height of 
12 feet or more. 
It has long 
been cultivated 
in China and 
Japan ; and is 
now aUo a 
favourite oriia- 
Tiiental plantiu 
tiie south of 
Eurojie, hut is 
too tender to 
endure the 
^ climate of 

■ Britain, except 

in the most 
favoured part*-; 
it is, however, 
often to he met 
Peony. with in con- 

servatories, 

being of a very difttincL and ornamental character 
when in flower. It flowers in spring. The 
varieties in cultivation are numerous. It is pro- 
pagated by cuttings and also by grafting. Tlie 
roots of most of the peonies have a nauseous smell 
when fresli, and those of the Common Peony u’ere 
in high repute among the ancients as an anti- 
.spa.smodic— hence the name Peony, from Paion^ a 
Creek name of Apollo, the god of medicine ; hut 
tlieir medicinal properties are no'w utterly dis- 
regarded. The globose, shining black seeds of 
peonies Avere formerly, in some coim tries, strung 
into necklaces, and hung round the necks of chil- 
dren, as anodyne nechlaccSi to help them in cutting 
their teeth. 



People’s PalacCj an institution at Mile End 
Road, intended as a centre for amusement and 
recreation, and of association as well, for the 
inhabitants of the East End of London. It com- 
prises a large hall, technical schools, arc-galleries, 
concert-rooms, a library, reading and recreation 
rooms, swimming-bath, gymnasium, &c. It is the 
revival and development of an idea of the Beau- 
mont Philosophical Institute j hirt the idea Avas first 
aiiiplified and made really popular in ^Mr Besant’s 
novel, All Sorts and Conditions of Men (1882). 
The building.s u^eve inaugurated by the Queen, 
May 14, 1887, and work Avas begun on 3d October. 
The Queen’s Hall, which is 130 feet long by 75 feet 
Avide, can seat 2500 people. Around the hall are 
the statues of twenty-two queens, and a large 
organ at the noith end. The technical and handi- 
craft schools in 1890 Avere attended by 5000 pupils ; 
they OAve their foundation to the Drapers’ Company 
of London, Avhich has contributed in all al)out 
£60,000 to the People’s Palace. Ciieap concerts, at 
from Id. to 3d. ailmission, have been Avell patron- 
ised, as also the picture exhibitions, switiuiiing- 
bath, gymnasium, and dances. In the cour.se^ of 
1888-89 there Avere 110,000 Sunday visitors ; Avhi].st 
the attendance from October 1887 to 1889 Avas over 
millions. 


See Beisant’s All Sorts and Conditions of Men; Sir 
E. Hay Currie’s WorkiiKj of the Peoples Paine f ; Ame- 
hcoth CtntU}% February, 1890 ; June 1890. 

Peoria, capital of Peoria county, llHnoi-^, on 
the Ave.st bank of the Dlinoi.s River, al t))e outlet of 
Peoria Lake, 161 miles by rail SW. of Chicago. 
It is an im})ortant railway centre— the Tnion 
Depot accommodates ten of the railways that meet 
here — and is crmnected by .steamboat navigation 
Avith ^ the !Miht5issippi and by canal Avith Lake 
i\Iichigan. It contains a Rom ah Catholic cathedral, 
a high seliool, a medical college, and three hospitals. 
The streets are Avide, and there are ten park.'', the 
largest Jefferson (35 acres). Mines of bituminous 
coal supply the city’s numerous manufactories. 
These include especially tlie great distilleries, for 
Avhich the place is noted, and brewerie.s, foundries, 
and manufactorie.s of flom’, oatmeal, and starch, 
glucose, ])ottery, &c. In tlie loAver city are large 
stockyards. Pop. ( 1880 ) 29,259 ; ( 1890} 49,758. 

PcpcriliOj a variety of tulF, met witli in the 
Alban Hills near Rome. It is dirty grayish hrosvn 
to Avliite, earthy, and granular, and contains 
cry.stal.s of inica, leiicite, aiigite, c^ce., Avitli frag- 
ments of limestone, basalt, and leucite-pnrphyry. 

Pepin, or Pippin, surnamed Hhe Short,’ king 
of the Frank.s, Avas tlie son of Charles Martel and 
tlie father of Charlemagne, anti founder of the 
Frankish dynasty of the Carlovingians {q.v.}. 
Charles Martel shortly before lie died divided hi.s 
kingdom between his two sons, Carloiman and Pepin, 
Cai Ionian taking the Cernian part, and Pepin the 
Neustrian or territories in northern France ; still 
they Avere only rulers (dukes) in the name of the 
^Merovingian king. Carloniau, after six years of 
office or rule, Avas persuaded by the English monk 
Boniface to enter (747) the monastery of Monte 
Cassino ; his duchy pa.'i&ed^ over to Pepin. St 
Boniface in 751 croAvned Pepin king of the Franks 
at Soissons, Chihleric, the la^t of the faineant 
Merovingians, having been deposed and his A'ery 
able substitute chosen king in his stead. Pepin 
rested liis poAA’er in great part upon the bishop.^ 
and monks ; accordingly, when Pope Stephen III. 
Avas hal'd pr&ssed by tlie Longohards (Lombards) 
under Aistulf, lie came (754) to France to solicit 
help from the neAv Idng of the Franks. Pepin led 
an army into Italy, compelled Aistulf to become 
bis vassal, gave to the po])e the title of exarch (of 
Ra\^enna), a title of the Roman empire, and so, 
by this 'Donation of Pepin,’ laid the fuiindation 
of the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; himself 
he made ' patrician of the city of Rome ’—all this in 
756. The church in his own dominions he placed 
under the supremacy of the pope. The rest of his 
life Avas spent in semi-crusading Avars. Before 
going to Italy lie had already attempted to convert 
the heathen Saxons at the sword’s point ; he Avent 
on Avith the ‘ holy ’ Avork in 757- Then he drove 
llie Saracens back over the Pyrenee.s (758) and 
made (760-768) repeated incursions into Aqrritania, 
thongli lie jieA^er permanently conquered it. He 
died in 768, and his sons Carloman and Charle- 
magne divided his temtories hetAveen them. — 
There Avere other rulers of this name amongst 
the Carlo Aungians. Pepin Of Landen (died 639), 
Avith the liel]) of Bishop Arnulph of Metz, Avas 
appointed major domiis or Auceroy of Austrasia 
under Lotliair II.— Pepin OF HeRISTAL (died 714), 
his grandson, succeeded as mayor of the palace in 
Austrasia, to this added after 687 the similar vice- 
royalties of Keustria and Burgundy, and called 
himself ^Diike and Prince of the Pranks.’ He 
was their real ruler during the reigns of tire 
puppet kings Theodoric, Liuhvig III., Childeherfc 
IIL, and Dagohert HI., and fought successfully 
against the Frisians, the Alemanni, and the 
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IJ (Ti riN.— F:.f rv, *‘i0 ' m at i ^lio 

,,'o> IfMrn ill TT''. '.n- kini: nf Italy in 

T*'L ft> .ijii'i't ta^j A^ai-*, aiid the 

'' U'tn-. -Imu* tlie nnr nf and 

t iHi’iOif ,I Veia>2'‘ ' ffe died in ^i^>. — P epix, 


i *(rr L-aiU the Pi'.U'i 


ifl»‘ ]<iii!4 of A»|ni* 


■ % .vy 4C« 


' iii' father and dp^^o^el 

hi'-i, hiit Ln ulv o-Loo.^I liih), and pvtP^'ted idia 
tin’ll L nii>ii'-‘df dit.d. f TauloUNiwIANh 

' ri.'v.vL. 

Pppjier ( Pv'O’h a nf jtlant-; of the 

nitur.il orth*r (fi.^ .). \^IiiLdi once included 

the uliole hi ili'it Older, hut, iiovr iiinitoil, con- 
'•i-t- of plant'- \\itli v, tndy "ttMn-, ■-olitary ^pike-'. 
oppo-it#^' to the Icrive^, and uii all '-idf*-, 

the ll'ovws liiO'-tly heiniapljnMiite, The Jiio-t 
inipoitanr -peide- F Coiaiiunx nr Phick lVp]rer {J\ 
a i.ritive fd tlie Ea-t Itnlic-, now’' cul- 
tivated uko in many tropical conntrip^; it'i herry 

or drupe beim: 

t ' ' " ^ ^ the liM^c com- 

#VVl '-M '"'d n' 

p iy\ u^ed ot all 

! a lamldin^- and 

i rlimldny' dinib, 

^^'ith-nlo^)tll and 

J length, 

broadly 

^ / jjF ^ o\ate, acuini- 

^ nate, leathery 

leave?!. The 
ij/ fruit is about 

the -i^e fd a 
'/ pesi) of a biii^ht- I 

^ YiV^V red colour when ; 

^’ipp-not crowded 
v- '-C^V^/Sl^ on tlie f-pike. In 
cultivation the 
P^d'Pei* P^ant is 
^nj>portod by 
^ poie^, or by 
Bld^k i^pper ( Pijjer ir’inall trees 

}>]anted fur the 

purpose, as it lovei a certain rlep:ree of shade, and 
ditbneiit kinds of trees are often phinted for tins 
puip^jse in India. It l> propagated l>y cutling?^ or 
:!ueK.e^, coiiie^ into bearing iu tliiee or four years 
after it is planted, and yieleU two crf»ps annually 
for about t^ielve year-. When any of the ‘ berries'’ 
of a ^pike begin to cljange from greeji to ml all 
are gathere^l, as wiipu more fully ripe they are less 
pungent, be-ide-^ Ixiing apt to drop otl. 'They are 
^prea»l on niats to dry in the sun, and separated 
from the spikes hy rubbing uith tlie hands or by 
treading with the feet, after which they are cleaned 
by \yinno'\ving. The Black Pepper of commerce 
ct>risbts of the I>ernes thus drmi, which become 
wrinklcil ami black ; White Pepper is the se^ 
freel from the skin and fleshy part of tlie fruit, to 
eliecc which tlieylried fruit ts soake<l in water and 
then mbbeiL White pepper thin prepare^l is of a 
’i\hitish-gray colour, but not anfrequently under- 
goes a bleaching by chlorine, which improves its 
apj>earimce at the expense of its quality, 
wpper is much more pungent than wJiite pepper, 
the essential coasiituentb of the spice being moie 
abundant in the outer pail''^ of the fruit than in the 
>eeth Eep;^r depends for its properties chiefly 
on an acriu resin ami volatile oil j it contains 
awy a crystalline ^uljstance calletl Fiperin, The 
fnnt of Piper irhicum^ a species verj^ similar to 
the Common Peiq)er, is more pungent ; and it is 
^^hivated in feoiiie i>art‘^ of Inrlia. Tlie fruit of 
other j>pecies of Pij^eracexe is u^ed as j>epper in 
their native countries?. The miic of Piiicrlonqnm 


Bldi-k ikpper {Fipir murv.ii]. 


1 or Ph 'hm'ijhii \iLdd- tlie Long F‘e}!per of 

I cotiimmce. They have woody elinibiiig ttems, 
i NoUt-vy -pike^ u}ip<t-'ite to the leave*', dioecious 
I tlov.ei-, and the fiuit- «-o clo^e together on the 
0.% in lipening to beeonm a compact ma"**. 
The *>]dkp- aie gathered when unripe, and dried in 
I tlio ^un. T]j£*y are U'-ed in pickling and for culin- 
ary puipo^e-, nl-o in meilicine for tlie same pur- 
a- cM.iiimoii pepper. They are generally 
reputed to he mnie jiungent than common pe])i»er. 
t\ ll'nhitrphii cultiv atetl in ea^-tein India, Cey- 
lon, and Java. The mot and thu-ke^'t pait of its 
"teiii aie extensively n^eil in India as a ^-timulaiifc 
luedivine. 

Pepper act-i on the "kin as a ruhefacient and 
ve-icanr, and i- often u-ed for this pnrpo>o in a 
]/0WLleied ‘'tato, inoi-teimd Mitli teomc kind of 
aleoholic spirit. It i- aKo employed as a local 
"timulaiit iu relaxation of the uvula, and is applied 
in the foim of an ointment to ringwoirn. Taken 
into tlie stomach in i^mall quantities it is a plea'^ant 
^tim^dant, hut in large do^es it produce^ great pain 
and irritation. The quantity used, hovvever, by 
the native^ of liot climates inucli exceeds anything 
knoun among Eurojieans uud the ellect*, are 
evidently heiielicial rather than injuiiou-. The 
chief u^e of jieppcr b as a i-])ice and condiment. 

Pepper was known to the ancients ; IIii>pocrates 
euiployeil it as a medicine, and Pliny ex[»re-ses his 
surpri-e that it .should Inave come into general use, 
con>idenng its want of tlavour. In the middle ages 
jiepper was one iif the most costly spices, and in the 
PSth century a few pounds of it weie reckoned a 
princely present. The quantity now imported into 
Europe is^inimense. Tlie aveiage annual imports 
into tJie United Kingnloin are about 29 million lb., 

: of which about 7 million Ih. are taken for con- 
I sumption ; the quantity imported into the LTnited 
I States is of coiiisc even Jargej-. Malabar black 
pepper is considered the best kind, and the Telli- 
cherry ami Penang the fliiest varieties of the white. 

The name pepper is popiilaily given to substances 
posse-<-ing a pungency resembling that of pqiper, 
aUlioiigii prodiiceti by v'ery dilferent plants. Tims, 
Cavejiue I'epper i"> the produce of species of Cap- 
sieuiii (q.v,), of the natural order Solanacere ; 
.lauiaica Pepper, or Pimento (q.v.), of species of 
Eugenia, of the natural order iXIyrtacew; and 
Guinea Peppier f(],v.), or Alalegnetta Pejiper, is 
Auioinnm^ Ethiopian Pepper Xijlopla jcPihiopica^ 
and Benin l*epper Cubeha Cliisii. 

Pepper, John Henry, chemist and mechani- 
cal inv^entor, xvas horn in We-^t minster on ITtli 
June 1S21, and iu 1H4S wa^j appointed analytical 
chemist at the Royal Polytechnic, ami lias written 
several handbooks of popular science. But he is 
best known as the improver and exhibitor of 
‘Pepper’s Ghost/ in its earliest form the invention 
of Hemy Dircks (q.v.), a device for associating on 
the same stage living persons and phantoms to act 
together. The pliantom is produced by a large 
sheet of iinsilvored glass on the stage, practically 
invisible to the .spectators, which reflects to them, 
along with a visible actor or actors, the ajqiearance 
of another actor on an undei-stage, who is Iiim>elf 
invisible. Pepper travelled with this show in 
^inienca and Australia, and became public analyst 
in Brisbane, (Queensland. 

Peppercorn Rent, a nominal rent of one 
peppercorn a year, to be paid on demand ; an 
acknowledgment of tenancy when iandts or bouses 
are let virtually free of rent. 

Peppermint. Hee Mint. 

, Pepper-pot, a celebrated We^^t Indian dish, 
ot which Casareeji (q.v.) is a inineipal ingredient; 
and along with it nesli or dried lish, vegetables. 
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L'liielly the nnripe jxmK nf tlie ocliro (a Hihi&cus, 
ij.v. ), ,an<l chillies (‘^ee CapsICUM). 

Pepper-root [Dcuttuua diphjlln), a perennial 
hcrhaceon^ plant, of the natural onler Ciuciferas a 
native of Aoitli America, witli pair* of ternate 
leaves and racemes of hite Howev'^ ; the root of 
which ha*- a pungent iim^tanMike taste, and is used 
a*^ .L coiuliment. 

Pepsin has been alieady disciiJiSed (in the 
article Duiestion”) as one of the essential constitu- 
eiits of the gastric juice. Various modes of exti act- 
ing it from the walls of the stomach of the calf, 
^heep, and pig have heeu proposed hy different 
cliemi'-t'^. It has not been satisfactoiily isolated, 
and its cliemical constitution is unknown.^ ‘At 
present the manife*5tation of peptic powers is our 
only tC'-t of the presence of pep^-iii ’ (]M. Foster). 
Tliis .siihstarice, either in powder or in solution, 
Ita-i been employed of late years to a considerable 
extent in medical practice, in ca*.es of disorders of 
digestion due to dellcient or imperfect secretion of 
ga^'tric juice, and nf convalescence from typhoid 
and other dehilitating fevei^. It is an ingredient 
in most of the digetati\e preparations now in the 
market. 

Peptones. See Digestion, Vol. III. p. S19. 

Pcpy.S, SamI'EL, the celehiated diarist, son of 
Jolm and Margaret Pepys, was horn on February 
*23, 163*2-33. He was a member of a junior branch 
of an old and widely -spread family in the eastern 
counties, but there was little propeity in the pos- 
session of this branch, and Samuel's father for a 
time followed the busine*'S of a tailor in the city of 
Lon<loT]. It is not known whether the diarist was 
born at Brampton, a village near Huntingdon, 
where there wa^. a small jiroperty belonging to his 
father’s family, or in London. \Ve do know, how- 
ever, that he went to school at Huntingdon before 
entering St raul's School, and that he remained at 
the latter until he was seventeen years of age. On 
March 5, 16d0-ol, he first put on his gown as a 
.scholar at Magdalene College, Cambridge. On the 
1st December IGoa, very soon after leaving college, 
he was married to Elizabeth St ilichel, a beautiful 
but portionle.S'a girl of fifteen. Sir Edward ^Montagu 
( aft erward.s Earl cd Sandwich), whose mother was 
a Pepys, gave a helping hand to the imprudent 
couple, and allowed thetu to live in his house. As 
Samuel does not appear to have owetl much to his 
father, it seems prohalde that ^lontagu acted as a 
patron at a still earlier period of his life. At all 
events liR tnie start was entirely due to thi.s 
patron, for whom Pepys always expressed the most 
unbounded attachment. Pepys’s real life begins for 
us on the 1st January 1659-60, wlien the Diary was 
commenced. His appointment to the clerkship of 
the Acts of the Kavy in 1660 was distinctly a job, 
for he knew nothing of the work of the navy when 
he undertook the office, but it was a job that amply 
justified itself, for his intelligence and industry 
were so gi-eat that he soon became master of the 
work of his office, and as Clerk of the Acts, and 
.'iubsefiuently as Secretary to the Admiralty, he 
was one of the most distinguished officials in naval 
affairs that England lias evei* possessed. At the 
Kevolution his career ^va8 closed, but until the end 
of his life he was .still looked upon as the Kestor of 
navy affaii-s, to be consulted upon matters of par- 
ticular importance, and his name is still hehl in 
honour at the Admiralty. It is not, however, as 
an official that the fame of Pepys still live.s, but <is 
the Winter of a Diary which is uniciue in the litera- 
ture of the world. This worlc has thrown the most 
unexpected light upon the history and manners of 
Ins day, while at the same time it presents a most 
reuiarkable psychological stud^^, Never before had 
man written down his inmost feelings with little 


disguise. Hence Pepys's character has snfibred 
while liis fame has spread. Parsing thoughts 
which had hut little real inffuence upon his actions 
were set down hy liim, and they have given a wioiig 
impression of the man to niimevous readers. 

Pepys’s life was prosperous, for he made money 
and held high offico.s. He vas twice Master of the 
Trinity House, first in 1G76 and a second time in 
16S5, blaster of the Clotlnvorkei's Company in 
1677, ami President of the Koyal Society (1684-S6). 
But he was not without Ins troubles. At the period 
of the supposed Popish I 'lot in 1679 he was coin- 
mitted to the Tower, and in 1690 lie was placed in 
Gatehou'=-e at V’’e&tmin&ber for a few days; and at 
his death the crown was indebted to liim to the 
extent of £28,000, a sum which wa.s never paid. 
Early in life Pepys was successfully cut for the 
stone, and for many yeais lie enjoyed good 
health, hut before his death, on the 26tli May 
1703, the wound broke out afresh. Tlie Diary 
was discontinued ou 29th l\Iay 1669, and we 
must ever regret that it was not continued to a 
later period. The shoitliaiid 1\1S. was deciphered 
hy tlie Plcv. J. Smitli and first published in 1825 
under the editorship of Lord Braylirooke. Altlioiigh 
much original matter has been added to various 
editions, particularly in that of the llev, Mynors 
Bright (1S75), the Diary had never been printed in 
its entii'ety up to 1891, when a new edition of the 
whole was in preparation. Besides the Diary 
Pepys wrote nothing of importance but his 
Mcnioires relating to the State of the Uoyal Navy^ 
publislied in 1690. Pepys Avas essentially a col- 
lector, and he never saAv a curious or iiiicommoii 
object Avitliout wishing to possess it. His library, 
bequeathed to Magdalene College, Cambridge, still 
remains in the exact condition in which lie left it. 
In the room containing that lihi-ary and among his 
books and paper.s Ave the better understand that 
method, diligence, and general intelligence Avhich 
is exhibited in the Diary, and Avhich, united Avith 
the poAvev of carrying out his vieAA^s, helped to con- 
solidate the British naAy. 

See Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Psq,, Comprismn Im 
Diary from 1650 to 1669, edited by lUcIiard, Lord Bray- 
brooke (2 vols. 1S2.'5); Diary and Correspondence, de- 
ciphered by the Rev. Mynors Blight {6 vols. 1376); 
Life, Journal, and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, do- 
cipliered by the Rev. Jolm Smith (2 vols. 1841); and 
Samuel Pepys and the World he tired in, by the present 
writer ( ISSO ). 

Pe<lUOtS, or Pequors, a tribe of American 
Indians, a branch of the IMohicans, Avere Avarlike 
and pOAA^erful in the country round the Thames 
River Avhen^ Connecticut Avas first settled, and 
made ^ treaties Avith the Dutch and Englisli. 
Hostilities, hoAvever, broke out in 1637, and the 
tribe Avas cut to pieces and scattered ; yet a fOAv 
de.scendants may be found at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

Pera, a suburb of Constantinople (q.v.), 

Pei'OJa (Gr., ‘tlie country beyond’), a term 
applied to many districts beyond a river or sea; 
most frequently to great part of Palestine (q.A'.) 
beyond the Jordan. 

Perak, a Malay state on the Avest side of iJie 
peninsula of Malacca, under the protection of 
Britain since 1874. Estimated area, 7960 sq. lu. 
The in tenor ranges up to 8000 feet. The soil is 
fertile, and for the most part covered AA'ith luxuriant 
vegetation. Elephants, leopards, huge snakes, and 
deer SAvarm in the forests of the interior. The soil 
produces nee, sugar, tobacco, coffee, tea, vanilla, 
and siuces. But tlie principal production of the 
state is tin ; the mines, Avorked chiefiy by China- 
men, yielded 2060 tons in 1876 and 14,000 tons in 
1887. Lead also exists in great quantity. Pop., 
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M.iluy^ and Chinese, increased fioin 55,880 
in 1870 t(j 179,600 in 1889. The capital Kwala 
Kiiii'-av. Taipiiipf and Kiuta ave the jndncipal tin- 
niining towiiN. Theie aie 8 miles of rnihvay. The 
Ihitinh have made many mile's of good roads since 
thev began to govern the conntn. Tlie murder 
of j. Y. Birch, the fii^t BiitLh i evident, in 1875 
necessitated a ininitive military expedition in 1876. 
The -stute is now in a higlily piU'sperons condition, 
exporting to tlie annual value of £073,400, and im- 
porting to £1,8-28,200. See M-Xair's Pcm/j cftu/ 
the Malajffy ( 1877). 

Peraiiibiilatioii. See Bounds (Bdating the). 
Perameles. See Bandicoot. 

Perception, in philosophical usage, may 
mean internal perception, the apprehension of any 
iiiodilication of consciousness ; hut it usually refev*^ 
to external perception, the recognition of an ex- 
ternal object by means of^ the senses — something 
moie than sensation, and including an element of 
judgment or tlie comparing power. 

Two great disputes connect themselves with per- 
ception, both raided into prominence hy Berkeley. 
The first is tlie origin of our judgments of the 
distances and real magiiitudes of vTsihle bodies ; 
Beikeley maintaining, in opposition to the common 
opinion on this .subject, that these were learned 
by experience, and not l^iiown by the mere act of 
vision (see Yrsiox). The second rpiestion relates 
to the grounds we have for asserting the existence 
of an external and material world. Bee Bedkeley, 
Kant, Reid j also P-sycholoov, Philosothy. 

Perceval, Spencer, English minister, was 
the second son of the second Earl of Egmont, and 
was born in London, November 1, 1762. He n'a.s 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
biidge, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1786. He soon obtained a reputation as a 
diligent lawyer, and in 1796 he enteied parliament 
for Northampton, and became a strong sujjporter 
of Pitt. In the Addington administration lie was 
nmde Bolicitor-g-enemI in ISO! and Atioiney- 
general in 1802, and in the Portland administra- 
tion of 1807 he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and was even then the I'eal head of the 
government, being much trusted hy George III. 
for liis steadfast opposition to the Catholic claims. 
On tlie death of tlie Duke of Portland in 1809 
Perceval became premier also, and retained office 
till his tragic death, 11th May 1812, when he was 
shot dead entering the lobljy of the House of 
Commons, about live in the afternoon, by a Liver- 
pool broker named Bellingham, whose iosse.s had 
turned his head. Perce val’.s death was rather a 
private than a public calamity. He was a man of 
spotle'^^ integrity in his public and private character, 
but,^ tliough an etfective parliamentary debater, his 
abilities were only moderate and lii's views were 
nari’ow. 

Perch {Perca)i a genus of .spiny. finned or acaii- 
tlioptevous h.shes, well represented by the Fresh- 
water Perch (P. fluriatilis). ^ The memhev.-D of the 
large family (PeicidLc) to wliicU the perch belongs 
are carnivorous fishes, freipienting the fresh waters 
ami coasts of temperate and trojneal regions. The 
liody is somewhat compressed ; the .spinous dorsal 
liii is well developed ; the ventral fins are tlioracic 
in position ; the teeth are simple and conical ; there 
are no barbels. These characters are possessed by 
many ijerch-like fishes, some of whieli are di&cu.s.sed 
in sepamte articles~e. g. tlie Bass (Labrax); the 
Porch (Bates) of the Nile, Gauge®, &c.; the Pike- 
perch (Lucioperca); the Sea-perch (Berranus); 
the MuiTay Cod and Hajuiku { Oligorus ) ; the 
Growler (Grystes), Of American Percidte 

the 'glass-eye’ or 'yellow pike’ (Stkostedmi 
vitreim) is largest and most important, while the 


dwarf -perches oi daiter.'^ ( ]\lieroperea, Percina, &:c.) 
aie among the minutest lislies, j\nrroj>crea 
lata mea^uiing only an incli ami a half. 

The fresh-water pci'eli is widely distributed in 
lakes, pond^, and riv-ers in Europe, North Asia, 
and Noith Ameiica, and ih common in many parts 
of Britain. It i-5 of a gieenish-hro'w n colour above 
and golden yellow on the under jiavt^., Avitli .six oi 



Perch ( Pe rca Jl iiv iatilitt ). 


seven indi'-tincl daik Lands on the hack. In 
length it measures about 18 inches, and its height 
is about a third of tlii-^. It sometimes w’eiglis fiom 
three to five pounds, and a prize of nine pounds 
has been recorded. Among its characteristics 
may he noted the .small villiform backward -turned 
teeth, their presence on the palatines and vomer, 
their absence from the tongue, the tw’o dorsal fins, 
of which the first has thirteen or fourteen spines, 
and the small scales on the body. The pcicli 
loves still w'atei’h, and thrives w’ell in ponds, at the 
cost, however, of smaller fishes. It also feeds on 
insects, w'orm.s, Ac. It can endure removal fiom 
the ■water for a considerable time. The eggs aie 
laid in spring, and are attached in long visciil 
stiings to AV'ater-w^eeds. The number of eggs in 
one spawn may exceed a million. As an edible 
fish the perch has a good reputation, eating hc.sb 
■with lemon-juice and cayenne-pepper, hut the 
American variety is Jess e.steemed. Of ,specie.s 
distinct fiom P. "flaclatilis little is known. — The 
.so-called Climhing Perch (q.v.) is sex>arately 
treated. 

Perch. See Rod. 

Percival, Jaimes Gates, an American poet, 
was horn at Kensington, Connecticut, 15th Sep- 
tember 1795, graduated at Yale in 1815, at the 
head of his class, and afteiwvards studied botany 
and medicine. But his heart was not in licriis 
and i^hysie, and although he practiseil — or rather 
advertiiaed his willingness to practise— both in 
Kensington and in Charleston, »S.C., veiy few 
professional calls dragged him from his favourite 
studies. His poems Prometheus and Clio appeared 
at Charleston in 1822. Two yeans lalei he filled 
for a few months tlie cJiair of Chemistry at West 
Point ; hut he found the dutie.s heavy ana irksome, 
and took himself to Boston, and then to New- 
Haven. There tlie third part of Clio w-as publishetl 
(1827). Percival aflerw-ards divided his attention 
between his verses and geology, and as he grew- 
older he gave more and more of his time to the 
new- love, tlie visible results being Reports on the 
Geology of Connecticut (1842) and of Wisconsin 
(1855). These are valuable hut very dry, and in 
delicious contrast to his poems, which flow- freely 
and wdtli volume, and on w-hose^ iinent, half-care- 
less lines their author’s learning is borne as easily 
as trees on a river in flood. His Dream of a Day 
appeared in 1843, and occasional lyrics for a long 
time after. He w-as appointed geologist of Wis- 
con.sin in 1854, and died there at Hazel Green, on 
2d May 1856. His collected w’oi-ka were publi.slied in 
1859, his Life and Letters, hy J. H. Ward, in 1866. 
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Pcr<*llSSi011, MedLciiiu, is the uietliod of 
eliciting sonncR by tapping; ov geiitly striking the 
surface of the body ; it^ object being to deteiiniiie 
by the nature of the .sound the comparative density 
of the siibjaceiit ])arts. This means of diagnosis 
was linst employed by Auenbnigger in tlie middle 
of the 18th century, and it was afterwards adopted 
by Torvisavt in the investigation of heart disoa'ses ; 
hilt its value was 2 iot fully api)reciated till Laejiuec 
made the diseases of the chest his peculiar study ; 
and since his time its application and various uses 
liave been extended hy the labours of Piorry, 
Hughes Bennett, and other physicians. 

PeicussioM is chielly employed in the diagnosis 
of diseases of tim lungs, Iieart, and aljdoiiiiiial 
oigans. It may he divert (or, as some wuieis 
term it, immedifitr), ov it may he mediate. In 
the foimer case, the part to be examined is struck 
with the ends of the liisL tliiee iingevh set close 
together on the same level, or witli a simdl hammer 
ti]iped with iiidia-riibher ; while in the latter, 
which is now almost universally adopted, a Hat 
body is placed upon tlie cliesL, or other part to be 
examined, and is then .struck by the fingers or 
hammer. The Hat intervening body is termed a 
Vleximeter (from the (Jr. pier is ^ blow,’ and 

vicfron, ‘a measure’). The instrument usnaDy 
sold as a pie vi meter is a Hat oval ])iece of ivory, 
but the left imlex oi middle Huger of the physician, 
with its Hat surface Htted accurately to the part to 
be examined, acts equally well. The force of tlie 
stroke on the ])leximeter — wliotlier the stroke be 
made with the linger.s or the liammer — must vary 
according as it is desired to elicit the sound from a 
superficial or a deep-seated part. The surface to 
be peicu.sscd should be exposed, or, at mo.st, only 
coveied with one layer of clothing ; and tlic )>]ow 
sbouhl fall perpendicularly on the pleximeter. 
AVheu percussion is made over a considerable 
cavity lilled with air — as the stomach or intestines 
— a liollow, drum-like, or (as it is usually teniied 
by medical writer.s) a Ufmpanitie. sound is pro- 
duced. Wlien auy part of the surface of the chest 
is struck below which there is a considerable ilepth 
of healthy lung-tissue, consisting of small cells 
lilled with air, a clear sound, less loud and hollow 
than the tympanitic sound, and termed the pid- 
‘monavy percussion note, depending partly on the 
^iluat^ons of air in the liing-CL'lls, and partly on 
the vibrations of the walls of the chest, is evolved. 
When the subjacent substance is solid (as the 
heart, liver, or s])leen) or Huid (as when there is 
ellusion into a closed sac) the sound is didl in 
pj’oportion to the density and want of elasticity of 
the part struck. Important information is also 
gaine<l by attending to the varying degree of 
resistance ext)erienced by tlie fingers during iier- 
cussion over dillbrent ))avts of the surface. IMie 
first thing that must be acquired in order to make 
tjerciiasion useful in the diagnosis of ilisease i.s an 
accurate knowledge of the .sound.s elicited from tlie 
different parts in their normal condition. AA^hen, 
for example, the healthy ]mlmonary percussion 
note is known, incrofised resonance of the walls of 
the cliest will indicate a dilatation of tlie air-coils , 
(or rulmonary Emphysema), while various degrees I 
of dullness Avill afford evidence of such morbid 
changes a.s the effusion of fluid into the pleura 
(Hydrothorax), or iiiHamniatory .solidification of 
the lung-tissue (the Hopatisatidn of Pneumonia), 
or tubercular deposition. The use of percussion 
in relation to diagnosis is further shoAvn in the 
articles PisniCARDTTis and Plkurlsy. Diagnosis 
by Auscultation (q.v.), directly and by means of 
the Sletho, scope (q.v.), is often used in connection 
Avitli percussion. 

Percussion €ai>.s are .small copper cylinder.s, 
closed at one end, for conveniently holding the 


detonating powder which is e.\])lodoil hy the act of 
percussion in percus-,ioii-ai ms. See Fulminates; 
also Fiueaums, A^ok TAb ]). G39. 

Pcrcu.ssiou, Centiie of. See Centke of 
Percussion. 

Pcrc>% a noble northern family, famou-s in the 
liistory of England for live liiiiuhed year.s. its 
fimnder, AVilliain do Percy, came Avith the Con- 
queror to Englaml, and A\as lowarded with lands 
in Hamp.sluie, Lincolnshiic, and Yorkshire— among 
the last hoing Topclifle and 8pofforUi, long the 
chief seats of the lioiise. HMie male dcsccmlants 
hecaiue extinct with the death of the third haron, 
and the lepresentation of flie house ilevolved ujam 
Ills daughter Agnes, A^dlo niaiiied Joscolinc of 
Louvain, hrother-iii-law of Iving Henry I., on 
the condition that ho assumed the name of 
Percy. Theii youngest son, Bichard de Percy, 
limn liead of tljc /a])n]y, vas one of Hjc chief 
haions avIio extorted INFagna Charla from King 
Jolin, and the ninth feudal loid, irciiry de Percy, 
gave nmoh aid to E(hvaid 1. in the subjugation of 
Scotland, and was made govcrmjr of (hilloway. 
The latter vas diiveii out of Tuiuheny Clastic l>y 
Roherfc Biuco, and was rewnrded hy Edwaid it. 
Avilh ilic eiu])ty honour of Bruce’s forfeited (suldom 
of Canick, and tlie govei nonshi]) of the castles of 
Bamboroug'h and Searhoiough. Jn 1309 he ohtnined 
hy purchase from Bishop Antony Bek fhe barony 
oir AluAvick, the cluef seat of tlie family ever since. 
His son, Henry de JVu’oy, ilehsitcd and captured 
King David II. of Scotland at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross (13dG); his grandson fought at (Jrfay ; his 
great-grandsnu, the fouith Lord Percy of Aln- 
Aviek, Avas marshal of England at the eorona- 
tio/? of Iiicliaid Jl., and Avas created the same 
day Earl of Northumberland. Tlenry, eldest .son 
of the last, Avas the famouH Hotspur Avhom the 
dead Douglas defeated at Otterburii (1388), and 
Avho liimscdf fell at ShruAvslmry (1403) lighting 
against King Henry TV. Ills brother, Thomas 
Percy, Earl of AAbweesLer, Avas executed immedi- 
ately after the battle. Their father, Avho bail 
turned against Bichard 11., and holpoil Henry of 
Lancaster to the throne, Avas dissati.slied with 
Henry’.s gratitude, and A^’iLh his koiih plotted the 
ijisiiri'ection Avliicli (uidcd in Slirowsbiiry iiglil. 
Later he joined Arclibisbo}) Scroope’s plot, and 
fell at Bramliam IMoor (1408), Avbcn his honours 
Avero forfeited on attainder, but restored in 141-1 
to bis grandson Henry, the secoiul i*avl, from Avliich 
day the Lancastrian loyalty of the family noAW 
AAUivered. Henry became High CouBtahle of Eng- 
land, and fell in tlie first battle of St Albans 
(1455). His son Tlenry, the third carl, foil at 
ToAvLon (1461), and it was his lu’othcv, Sir Bal]Hi 
Percy, Avho comforted biiuself as ho lay bleeding 
to death on Hedgloy Moor (1464), that he had 
‘.saved the bird in his bosom.’ The title and 
estates Avere noAv given to Lord Montagu, a brotlnu' 
of Warwick, the king-maker, hut in 1409 Henry, 
the son of the tliird earl, Huhscribed an oath of 
allegiance to EdAvanl JAb, and Avas restored. Tie 
Ava.s murdered at his Abirkshire lioitso of Cock- 
lodf^e, ill 1489, in an outlmvst of popAihir fury 
against an extortionate subsidy of Henry AHI. 
The sixth carl, Plcnry- Algernon,' in youth had been 
the lover of Anne Boleyn, and Avas' forced against 
his Avill to niarry a daughter of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. He died eliildless in ]fi37, and, as his brother 
Sir Thomas Percy had been attainted and executed 
for bis share in the Pilgrimage of Clraco, the title 
and honouva Avere forfeited, and the title of Dnko 
of Northiimhorland Avas confurrod by Edward A^I. 
upon Jolni Dudley, Earl of AVarwick, who in (urn 
Avas attainted and executed under Mary in 1553. 
That queen in 1557 granted the earldom toThonia.s 
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Percy, son of tlie attainted ftiv Thomas Percy. A 
devoted Catholic, he took part in the Hisinj? of the 
Noith, and was hcheaded at York in 15/2. llis 
blether Henry sncceedecl afe eightii earl. ^ He became 
involved in T^Uvoginorton's conspiracy in favour of 
Miay Stuart, arid ^viii coimmtted to tke Towei’, 
where he was found dead in hed,^ with a pistol 
hcMde him, wlietlier through suicide or nuirder, 
21st June 15^5. Ili-j son, the iiinlh earl, was 
imprisoned for fifteen j'eais in the Toiver, and 
lined £30,000 on a baseless suspicion of being privy 
to the Gunpowder Plot. He W'as followed by his 
hOii, the tenth earl, who fought on the parlia- 
nientaiy side in the Civil ITar, and was succeeded 
by ]iis .son Josceline, the eleventh earl, with wiiose 
deatli in 1670 the male line of the family became 
extinct. Charles II. created in 1674 ids third 
ha=5tavd hy the Duchess of Cleveland, Earl, _aud 
aftenvavds Puke, of Korthuiiiberland, hut the titles 
expired on his dying childless in 1716, The eleventh 
eail’a only surviving child and heiress, in her own 
right I3arone‘'S Percy, jnarried Ciiarles Seyiuour, 
Puke of >Soiner.‘ 5 et, and hecanie the mother of 
Algernon, Eul:e nf >Soiuerset, who ivas ci'eafced in 
1740 Jlaron Y'avlcwoitli and Earl of Northuniber- 
land, with remainder to his soii-iii-lay^ Sir Hugh 
Siiuth‘'on, fourth llaronet, of I^Lau wick in Yorkshire. 
Sir Hugh succeeded to the earldom in l/oO, assum- 
ing tlie snrnaine and arms of Percy, and was created 
in 1766 Earl Percy and Duke of Nortlmmherland. 
The .sixtii duke succeeded in 1S67. 

See books cited nniler HourHUllBERLANU, and E. 
Barrington de Eonblanque’s Ann ah of the JToiise of 
Pin ^ (privately printed, 2 vols. 18S7). 

Percy, Thomas, editor of the famous Rcliqucs 
of Aucimt Englhh Poetry, was born a grocer’s son 
at Bridgnorth' in Shropshire, April 13, 1729. He 
was educated at the granimar-RcIiool there ; in 1746 
entered Christ Church, Oxford ; and in 1753 was 
presented by his college to the sequestered vicarage 
of Easton IMaudit, NorfcIia?Tiptonsliiie, where lie 
lived for twenty dive yeans. In 1756 lie married 
happily, »and three years after receiverl also tlie 
adjacent rectory of YTlby. Ilis leisure soon yielded 
fruit in /f/on Choocui (4 vols?. 1761 ), a ChincBa 
novel translated from the Portuguese, and MiftceU 
kuieoits Pieces relating to the Chinese {2 vols, 1762), 
as well as anonymously in Five Pieces of Runic 
Poetry tmnshttecl from Icelmdic (1763), prompted 
by the success of Maepherson, and A Neio Transla- 
tion of the ^ong of Solomon from the JTebrevj 
(1764). In the summer of 1764 Dr Johnson paid 
liiin a long vLsifc at Easton Maudit. In later days 
they sometimes quarrelled, but continued to retain 
a high regard for each other. * A man out of w’hose 
company I never go without having learned some- 
thing —so John.son described him to Hoswell. ‘ I 
am sure that lie vexes me sometimes, but 1 am 
afraid it is by making me feel my own ignorance.’ 
In the February of the following year ( 1765) Percy 
published in 3 vols. the Rcliqucs of A?icient Englis/L 
Poetry (4tli ed. 1794 ; an excellent edition hy H. B. 
Ydieatley, 3 voIr. 1886 ). He Iiad long been engaged 
in collecting old ballrwls from every quarter, and a 
large folio AlS. of ballads had fallen accidentally 
into bis liands, having been found ‘ lying dirty on 
the floor under a Bureau in tlie Parlour ’ of his friend 
Humphrey Pitt of Shiflnal, in Slnwshire, ‘ being 
used by the maids to light tlie fire. ’ This he claimed 
as the oiiginal of liis work, but of the 176 pieces in 
the first edition actually only 45 were taken from 
the folio HS. ; wiiile almost all those actually from 
it w^ere so touched up and tricked out in false 
oimament and oonventioiial ISth-centuvy poetic 
diction as often to bear but little likeness to their 
on<^nals. For example, the 39 lines of the 'Child 
of Ell ’ have been puffed out to 200 in Percy’s version, 
nor do even all the 39 originals themselves appear. 


Again, the ‘Heir of Lin’ has swollen from 125 
lines to 216, and these, moreover, polished to (leaih. 
The antiquary Ritson, in liis ‘ 01j.servations on the 
Ancient English ^linstrels ’ prefixed to Ins A neient 
Som/s from Henry III. to the Revolution (1790), 
attaclced Percy with cliaractori&tic acrimony, denied 
the veiy existence of the folio MB., and denounced 
the work as an inipiideiifc foi’gery, ami thab Ihe 
worse because by a clergyman. Percy exhibited 
the jMS. in Pall Mall, and had his poriraib painted 
hy Sir Jo.shua Pieynolds holding it in his hand, 
l^or over a hundred years it lay hid in Ectoii Ball, 
jealously guarded from almost all eyes, until^ at 
lengtli Mr Furnivall, in.'^tigalod hy Profc.s.sor Child, 
succeeded in getting it printed (3 vols. 1867-63; 
those deservedly niaiked by the bishop ‘ loose and 
humorous’ being printed separately), with Tniro- 
ductiouH by Professor Hales and liiruself. Tlie MS. 
was 15^^ inches long by A\ide and about 2 indies 
thick, and was written in a Caroline liand. 

The publication of Percy’s Rdlgucs was fust 
.suggested to liiiu by Bfien.stonc. I'iio work Avas 
dedicated to tlie Countess of Horthuiuberlaiul, and 
the author was soon reAvarded liy lieiug made oliap- 
lain to her husband, the first duke of llie prosciib 
creation, Avliilo he also sncceeded in persuading 
himself that he Avas a scion of the noble house of 
Percy. In 1709 he hecaiiio cliaplain to ( leorgc lU., 
and next year he took his degree of D.D, at C’aiu- 
iu'idge, and published his translation of the North’ 
ern Antiquities of the SAviss hisloiian Paul Henri 
Mallet (1730-1807). About 1771 his wife Avas 
ajipointed nurse to the Prince EdAvard, affcei’AvnnLs 
father of Queen Victoria, and her liorne-eoiuiiig after 
a year at court gaA^e hei- liasliand the inspiration for 
his lovely ballad, ‘0 Nanny AAult thou gang Avith 
me?’ .so happily set to nni.sic by an Irisiunan, 
Thomas Carter (c. 1735-1804). In 1771 I’ercy Avrote 
also bis pleasing ballad the ‘ Hermit of Wavk- 
Avorth.’ In 1778 heAAms appointed to the deanery 
of Carlisle, in 1782 to he Bishop of Dromore, avUIi 
,£ 2000 a year. His only son died in 1783 ; his Avife 
in 1806 ; he liimself, after a fcAV years of Idinduess, 
30th Beptember 1811'— the only .survivor of tlie 
miginal nieiuhers of Dr Johnson’s famous Lilei'ary 
Chib. He left bAvo daughters, and Avas buried 
in the transept Avbich he himself had added to 
Dromore Cathedral. 

For the literary influence of the Peliques, see the artiole 
Ballad. A good Life by the Rev. J. Piokford is prefixed 
to voh i, of Hales and Funiivall's reprint. Many of his 
letters are given invol. viii. of J, B. Nioliors lUusiruiions 
of the Literary History of the ISih Century. His name 
was assumed by tlie Percy Society (94 issues, 1840-52). 

Verify Anecdotes, a collection of extraonli- 
nary popularity, published in monthly ])arts (1820- 
23) by ‘Sholto and Reuben Percy, Brolhens of the 
Benedictine MoriaRtcvy of Mount Beugev.’ Their 
real Tiame.s Aveie Thomas Byerley (died 1826), first 
editoj’ of the Mirror, and Joseph* Clinton I{obGrtf.on 
(died 1852), projector and editor of the Mcclmnkd 
Magazine; the Avorlc OAved its name to the Percy 
Coflee-house in Ratlihone Place, their nsual place 
of meeting during its progress, An edition Avas 
prepared by John Tiinb.s (1868). 

Peregrine Falcon. See Falcon. 

Pereira, Jonathan, pharmacologist, Avas born 
at Shoreditch, London, 22d May 1804, and was 
successively lecturer on cheniistiy and physician 
to the London Hospital ( 1841 ). Elected a FgIIoav 
of the College of Physicians in 184.5, lie acted as 
examiner in Materia Medica and Pliaiunacy fi’om 
the estahliBlinient of the London University till his 
death, 20tli January 1853. His hooks were Kk- 
ments of Plate ria iVfedica (1839-40), and treatises 
on Viet and on Pola vised Right ( 1843 ). See Memoir 
(1853). 
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Pex’Okop, J sTHMUS OF, ill Sou til Iluasia, con- 
necting the peninsula of the Ciiiiiea (q.v.) Avitli the 
mainlaiul ot European liufesia. Eor the diuieii- 
ftioii'i and coiirae of the ship canal through the 
i: 3 thiniis, for which the preliminary M'orks were 
completed in 1880, see Canal, Vol. 11. p. 701. In 
the north of the isthnias is the sin all town of 
Pei’ekop; poj). COOO. 

P6re-la-€liaise. See Laciialsk. 

PcreuilUll, in Jlotany, a term employed in 
coutvadistiiictioii to Annual (q.v.) and Bieunial 
((pv.), to designate plants which subsist for a 
nuinher of years. Some plants, however, 'which 
are annual in cold climates are perennial in 
wanner regions. Tlie term perennial is in general 
apidied only to herbaceous plants, and indicates a 
ju’operty only of their roots, the steins of most of 
them dying at the end of each sunimer. Perennial 
herbaceous plants, like slinihs and trees, are cap- 
aide of 2 >rodiiciiig llowers and fruit time after time, 
ill which they dill'er from annual and hiennial 
plants, which are fruitful only once. Tliose jdants 
wliicli are capable ol I icing iiropagatcd by clove.s, 
odsct bulbs, or tubers are all perennial. Thus, the 
potato is a perennial plant, although the crop is 
] dan ted in sjirhig and reaped in antnnin, like that 
of corn, whilst all the corn plants arc aumuils. 
There is gicat diversity in the duration of life of 
peiemiial plants. 

Pcrcslavlj a town of llussia, 00 miles NC. of 
Moscow by rail. It has a 12th-contuiy cathedral, 
cotton -inannfjLctures, and lake-Jisheries, Pop. 74(30. 

Perez, Anton to, minis tor of Idiilip IL of 
Spain, was born in Aragon in lo39. Ifis reputed 
father was an ecclesiastic who was secretary to 
Charles 1. and Philij) 11., and ho himself was 
appointed to this ollice when only tMmntydive 
years of age, and ac(|uiro(l the entire eonlidcnce of 
the king. Eon John of Austria having sent his 
conlUlaut, Juan do Escovedo, to hspain, to solicit 
aid against the party of Orange, and Escovedo 
having rendered himself an object of suspicion to 
the king as an abettor of Don John’s ainljiLions 
schemes, Piiilii> ro.solved to juit him out of the way 
hv murder, and entrusted Percii with the accoui- 
plishmeiit of this design, which Pere:^ accomplished 
accordingly, Jlst IMarcli ir)78. The family of Esco- 
vedo denounced Perez as the murderer, and all his 
enemies joined against him. The king at Jirst 
sought to shield him ; but in July 1581 lie was 
arrested, and by torture forced to confess. He 
suecceded, however, in making his escape to 
Aragon, whore he ])ut liimself under protection of 
its fucjus, which secured a trial in open court. 
The king, charging him with heresy, now applied 
for aid in May 1591 to the Iiuiuisitiou, and the 
Aragonese court delivered him u^) to its agents ; 
but the peojde rose in tumult and liberated him. 
This liappenod repeatedly j and at last, in yeptciii' 
ber 1591, Philip IL entered Aragon with an army 
powerful enough to sul)due all opposition, abolished 
the old constitutional privileges of tlie country, 
and caused a nunihev of the i)rinci^)al people bo be 
executed. Perez, however, made his escape, avoid- 
ing the many plots which the king laid for his 
assassination, lie was ooiulcmncd in Spain as a 
heretic, but was treated with groat kindness in 
Paris and in London, whore he was the intimate of 
Paeon and the Earl of Ehrox* He spent the latter 
years of his life in Paris, and died there, 3d Novem- 
ber 1(311, ill great poverty. Perez wrote an account 
of his misfortune.s, which was luiblished at Paris in 
1598, under the title of RGlaoioncs. See Migneps 
monograph (5tli ed, 1881); also Fronde in Nine- 
teenth Century, 1883. 

PevfccUbiliiy, or PiaiiFiscTiONiSM:, the doc- 
trine that man in a state of grace may attain to 


l)erfectiou in this life. Catholics hold that no one, 
not even the mo.st holy, can avoid sin altogether 
except by a special privilege of God, as in the case 
of the lilessed Abigm ; the ju.^^titied do not, how- 
ever, commit inoital, hut venial sins (see Sin). In 
various points Franciscans, Jesuit.s, and Moliuists 
ai)p roach to a doctrine of perfection denied by 
Dojjjinicans and Jeansenists. Ajnong Protestants, 
AVesleyan Methodists believe in tlie possibility of a 
Chriiiticui 2}crfcciion attainable in this life. It is 
not a iierfection of justification, but a perfection of 
sandijication ; wliich John 'Wesley, in a sermon 
oil Christian PerfecUon, from the text Heb. vi. 1, 

‘ Lei UH go on to perfection,’ cauiestly contends for 
as attaiiuihle in this life by lje]ic>'eis,\y arguments 
founded chiclly on the commandments and proiniBe.s 
of (Scripture concerning .sanctification ; guarding Ium 
doctrine, howcvci, by saying that it is neither an 
angelic nor an Adamic iierfcction, and doc.s not 
exclude ignorance and eri'or of judgment, with con- 
Hecjiient wrong aireetions, such as ‘ needless fear or 
ill-groniided hope, unreasonable love, or unreason- 
able aversion.’ He admit.s, also, that e\enin this 
sense it is a rare attainment. The Fiiends jirofess 
that the justified may be ‘free from actual sinning 
and transgression of the law of God, and in that 
rcsiicct jierfect. Yet doth this perfection admit 
of a growth ; and there rcmainetli a possihility of 
siiiiiiiig where the mind doth not most diligently 
and watchfully attend unto the Lord.’ Other 
schools also hold similar views; but most Pro- 
testants vejuidiate the doctiinc of Perfectibility. 
Tlie general belief of Protestant Christians is tiiat 
those who ha^'e pi'ofesseil a belief in their own 
perfectibility were merely more .sclf-coiii])lacent 
and le.s^ sensible of their own coini]itions than is 
usual, and that the commands and imnnises con- 
cerning sanctification are all suscojdihlc of an ex- 
planation con.sistent with remaining corruption in 
bclieverH, and a need of further sanctilication, oi* a 
continued going on unto perfection whilst this life 
ciidiiies. 

Perfection, Counsels of. Sec Supkuero- 

OATION. 

Perfcctioiii.sts, also called lliiiLE Commun- 
ists and FiiEE-LovjMi.s, a small American sect, 
founded by John Ilumjihvey Noyes, who was born 
at Prattleboro, Vermont, Glir September 1811, 
grailuated at Dartmouth in 1830, then .studied law, 
and afterwards theologv at Andover aiulYale. "Whilo 
a theological student, lie experienced a .second con- 
version, disco’smrcd that the prevailing theology was 
wliolly wrong, and lo.st his license to preach, lie 
liold til at the gosiiel if accepted secures freedom from 
sin ; that God lias a dual body (male and female) ; 
that the author of evil is uncreated, but nob God; 
and that communion with (Jlnlst not merely saves 
from sinning, but from disease and death. He now 
founded a ‘Perfectionist’ church at Putney, Ver- 
mont. Ho and liis conveits, men and women, 
with their children, put their property into a com- 
mon stock; they gave up the use of prayer, all 
religious service, and the observance of the fcJab- 
bath ; those 'wJio were mai-ried rcnouiiccd their 
marriage tics, and a ‘ complex marriage ’ was 
established between all the luales and all the 
females of the ‘Family.’ Having dispensed with 
law, he set up ]iub]ic opinion as a controlling power 
in its stead ; and free criticism of one another by 
the membor.s of the society became an important 
feature of his system. In 1848, after not a few 
dilll cullies, the community removed to a new home 
in the aequeslorod district of Oneida, in the state of 
New York, and soon numbered some 300 members, 
living in strict order and with much outward com- 
fort oil thoi'ouglily communistic principles— the 
community of women and of childron being an 
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outstaiuUiJ^ feature carefully rcgulaletl tlie 
' mutual criticism ’ of the family. In 1880, liowever, 
the prcbsuie of outside opinion forced the family 
to modify their peculiar principles ; inarrifige and 
the ordinary family relationsliip was introduced ; 
commuiiifem of property ga^’e uay to linuted lia- 
hility joint-stock, each member having a separate 
shaie represented hy so much stock in the Oneida 
Community, Limite-d. ^hirious co-operative insti- 
tutions were albo established. The headquarters 
are at Kenwood, Kew York, and works liave been 
started aKo at Niagara Falls, Ontario. Noyes, 
who assmted in elaborating the new constitution, 
died at Niagara Falls, 13th April 1886. 

See works by Noyes, The Second Cominy of Chvistt 
Sitlcatioii from Sin the £nd of Faith, and BUtory of 
American Socialism; the periodicals conducted by him 
(nearly fO vols. 183*1-60; in British Atoseum) ; Hepworth 
Dixon's A mc?7’rcf, .fee. ; Charles Nordhoff, Commua- 

istic Societies of the United States (1875). 

Pcvfunitiry# Perfumes are of two tlistinct 
cla'^ses — those derived from plants and those which 
aie of animal origin. 

Vcgetcihlc Perfumes . — The most ancient of the 
so-called primary odoriferous bodies are tlie so- 
called guin-resins which exude naturally from 
the trees wiiicli yield tliem, or from wounds acci- 
dental or purposely indicted to increase the yield. 
Tlie most important are benzoin, myrrh, opupouax, 
tolu, Peru, and storax. Gum-resins form the chief 
ingredients in 'Incense' (rpv.j and Pastilles (f[.v.). 

A second group is that large class of perfumes 
which are piocured by distillation, and are mostly 
fluid bodies, ami are termed A^olatile Oils, Essential 
Oils, or Ottos — formerly Quintessences (see OlL.s). 
As .soon as the Greeks and the Homans learned 
the use of the still, which was an invention im- 
ported by them from Egypt, they c|uicklY adapted 
it to the separation of the odorous principle from 
the numerous fi-agrant plants indigenous to Greece 
and Italy. Long before that time, however, fragrant 
waters were in use in Arabia. Odour-hearing plants 
contain the fragrant piinciple in minute glands or 
sacs ; the.=^e are found some times in the rind of the 
fruit, as tlie lei nan and orange ; in others it is in the 
leave-s, as sage, mint, and thyme > in wood, as rose- 
wood and sandalwood ; in the bark, as cassia and 
cinnamon ; in seeds, as caraway and nutmeg ; in 
yet others in the petals, as in rose, lavender, or 
Ihlang-Ylang, The odour principle of orris is a 
solid p.sembling cocoa- butter, and is contained in 
what is really the rhizome of Iris Jlorcntimt^ though 
technically called oms-roofc. These glands or bags 
of fragrance may be plainly .seen in a tliin-cut 
stratum of orange-peel ; so also in a bay leaf, if it 
be held up to the sunlight, all the oil-cells may be 
seen like specks. All the fragrance -heaiing sub- 
stances yield by distillation an essential oil peculiar 
to each ; thus is procured oil of patchouli from the 
leaves of the patchouli plant, Pogosiemon patchouli^ 
a native of Burma ; oil of caraway, from the cara- 
way-seed j oil of geranium, from the leaves of the 
Pciargonium roseum; oil of lemon, from lemon- 
peel, Citrus limonis; and a hundred of others of 
infinite variety. 

All the various essential oils or ottos are very 
slightly soluble in water, so that in the process of 
distillation the water which comes over is always 
fragrant. Tims, elder- water, rose-water, orange- 
water, dill-water are, as it were, the residue of the 
distillation for obtaining the several ottos. The 
proce.s.s of DLstillation (q.v.) is very simple: tlie 
fragrant part of the plant is put into the still and 
covered with water, and when the water is made 
to boil the ottos rise along with the steam, are 
condensed ’^^dth it in the pipe, and remain floating 
on the water, from which they are easily separated 
by decanting. In this way 100 lb. of orange, 


lemon, or bergamot fruit peel will yicdil about 10 oz, 
of the fragrant oil ; 100 lb. of cedar-wood will give 
about 15 (jz. of oil of cedar ; 100 11). of nutmeg will 
yield 60 to 70 oz. of oil of nutmeg; 100 lb. of 
geraiiiuiii leaves will yield 2 oz. of oil. 

Every fragrant substance varies iu yield of 
essential oil. The variety of essential oil.s is end- 
less ; but there i.s a certain relationship among 
odours as among tints. Tlie lemon -like odours are 
the most numerous, such as verbena, lemon, berga- 
mot, orange, citron, citronella ; tlien the almond- 
like odours, such as heliotrope, vanilla, _ violet ; 
tiien spice odours, cloves, cinnamon, cassia. Tlie 
whole may be classilied into twelve well-deliucd 
groups. AH these ottos are very soluble in alcohol, 
fn fat, butter, and fixed oils. Tliey also mix with 
soap, bnuif, starch, sugar, clialk, and other bodie.s, 
to wliich they impart their fragrance. 

The principal consumption of the cheaper .‘^orls 
of fragrant ottos is for scenting Soaps {(i-v.), 
most of ^vliich are perfumed "wliile in a melted 
state with the several ottos or mixtures of 
tliem. The best qualities of soaps, _ however, ai‘e 
.scented cold by grimling or squeezing the previ- 
ously flried soap between granite rollers after hav- 
ing Vieen mixed udth tlie perfumes. AA^ith perhaps 
the exception of Tonquiii Lean, the ‘scents’ used 
for snufl's and tobacco can scarcely he teimed per- 
fume.s. There is a large coiisumpfciou of fragrant 
essential oils in the manufacture oi toilet powders ; 
under the various names of rose powdei*, violet 
powder, &c. ; a mixture of starch and orris, differ- 
ently scented, is in general demand for drying the 
akin of infanta after the batli. Precipitated chalk 
and powdered cuttle-fish bone, being perfumed with 
otto of roses, powdered myrrh, and camphor, become 
‘Dentifrice.’ The ottos of peppermint, lavender, 
rose, and others are extensively used in flavouring 
sweetmeats and lozenges. 

It is found that some flowers either do not yield 
an essential oil hy distillation or yield it in quan- 
tities too small to be commercially available. The 
perfume from the.se is collected hy the process called 
enjicuniqe. The flower-farmers of llic AljiOH Miiri- 
times follow this metliod on a very large scale witli 
the following flowers : rose, orange, acacia, violet, 
jasmine, tuberose, and jonquil. In the valley of 
the^ Var there are acres of flowers, the blossoms of 
whicli are gatliercd by women and children, and 
placed ill little panniers like fishermen’s baskets 
hung over the shoulders. They are then carrietl 
to the laboratory of flowers and ^veigllecl, In tin* 
laboratory great quantities of grease, lard, and 
beef -suet have been collected, melted, washed, 
and clarified. In each lal)oratory there are several 
thousand cliCtsses or chCissls {‘saslies’), upon which 
the grease to he scented is spread, and upon tliLs 
grease the blossoms are sprinkled or laid. The 
ehdsse cn verre is, in fact, a frame vith a glass 
in it as near as po.ssible like a window-sash, 
only that the frame is two inches thicker, so 
that when one chAsse is placed on anotlier 
there is a space of four inches between every 
t\vo glasses, thus allowing space for blossoms. The 
flower blo.ssoms are changed every day, or every 
other day. Tlie same grease, however, remains 
in the cIiAsse so long as the ]iarticular plant being 
used yields bloshoms. Each time the fresh flowers 
are put on, the grease is ‘worked’ — i.e. serratc(l 
with a knife^ — so as to offer a fresh surface of 
grease to absorb odour. The grease being 67t}lain‘L^e 
or ‘enflowered’ in this way for three ^veeks or 
more— in fact, so long as the plants produce blossoms, 
or the fat is capable of absorbing more odour — 
is at last scraped off the chflsse, melted, strained, 
and poured into tin canisters, and is now lit for 
exportation. Fat or oil is perfumed with these 
same flowers by the process of 9nace?'afio}i — ^i.o. 
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infusion of the fiowern in oil or melted fat. For 
this end purilied fat is melted in a htun inayicy or 
warm Wcater bath, and the fresh blossoms are 
infused in it for several hours, Fresh Jlowers being' 
piocured, the spent blossoms are strained away, 
and new llowers added repeatedly, so long as 
they can he procured. Oil does not require to 
be -warmed, but improved results are obtained 
when it is sliglitly heated. 

Jasmine and tuliero.se produce best perfumed 
giease by enJleurage, but ro.se, orange, and acacia 
give more satisfactory products by maceration ; 
wJiile violet and joiKpiil grease i.s best obtained by 
the joint processes — enfleurage folio-wed by macera- 
tion. In the place of glass the .space is filled with a 
wire-net on whicli is laid or thieJe cotton 

fabric— moleskin, soaked with oil; on this the 
flowers arc laid, just as with solid grease. Tii due 
time — tliat is, after repealed changing of the llower.s 
— the oil becomes fragrant, and it is then pressed 
out of the moleskin cloth. Oil of jasmine, tnbe- 
luse, &c. are prepared in this way. In order now 
to ol3tain the perfume of these llowcrs in the form 
u&e<I for scentiTig iiauclkerciiiefs, wc have only to 
infuse the scented fat or oil, made hy any of the 
above methods, in strong alcohol. 

In extracting the odour from solid fat it has to 
be chopjied up as line as .suet is chopped, pub into 
the .spint, and left to infuse for about a month. 
In the case of scented oil it has to be repeatedly 
agitated with the spirit. The result is that the 
spirit extracts all the odour, becoming itself ‘ per- 
fume,’ while the grease again hecomes odourless ; 
thus is in'ocuml tJic essence of j/Lsmine, es.sonce of 
orange- llower.«», essence of violets, and others 
already named, ro.se, tiibero.se, acacia, and jompiil. 
It is right to mention that the reason for producing 
a pomade — as tliese scented fats are technically 
tenned — of oi'ajige-ilower.s is that the ofh)iir of tiie 
essential oil obtained by the distillation of orange- 
blossoms with water lias not, in the least degree, 
the odour of the orange-blossoms from wJiich it is 
obtained. The otto in fact undergoes a chemical 
change, and is no longer orange so far as odour is 
conceined. It is called Neroli, ami is v^alued at 
from X16 to £20 tlie lb. weight, the variation 
depending upon tlic crop, wincli is of course greatly 
intluenced by the season. Tlio same remarks apply, 
though in a less marked degree, to rose. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the (lower in- 
dustry may be gained from the following summary 
sliowing the weight of tlie.se partieulai' llowens grown 
in the south of France in 1889 ; orange-blossoms, 
18G0 tons ; roses, 980 ; violets, 1^17 ; jasmine, M7 ; 
tuberose, 74; cas.sia, 80; jonquil, 16. The seat of 
the rose industry for the production of otto of roses 
is Bulgaria, more especially the cantons of Kezan- 
lik and Karlova. 11 ere no less than 5060 lb. were 
produced in 1889 at an a\^crag'o value of say 20 h. 
per oz. 

Pcrfimics of Animctl Oriffiih — Only four of tliese 
are used in perfumery — viz. Musk Iq.v.), Ainlier- 
gris (q.v.), Civet (q.v.), and Castor (q.v.). The 
droma of musk freely imparts odour to every 
body with wliich it is in contact. Its power 
to impart odour is such that polished steel will 
become fragrant of it if the metal be shut in a 
box where tliore is musk, contact not being neces- 
sary. In perfumery manufacture tincture of musk is 
mixed with other odorous bodies to give perman- 
ence to the more evanescent perfumes or bouquets, 
the musk acting to them ahnosb as a mordant does 
to a dyestuir. The usual statement as to the 
length of time that musk continiies to give out 
odour is exaggerated. If line inusk be spread in 
thin layers upon any surface, and fully exposed to 
a changing current of air, all fragrance, it is said, 
will be gone in from six to twelve inontlLS. The 
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lines b musk, that which indeed is only really useful 
in perfumery, is distinguished as Tonquin musk, 
the average price of which i.s about 90s. per oz. 

Civet is exceedingly potent as an odour, and 
wben pure, and smelled at in the bulk of an ounce 
or so, is utterly insupportable from its nauseous- 
ness ; in this vespeeb it exceeds musk. AVlien, 
hov'cver, civet is diluted so as to alibi'd but minute 
quantities to the olfactories, then its sweet perfume 
is generally admitted ; the fragrant principle is the 
same as that breafclicd by the beautiful iiarcissu.s. 
Civet is extensively use(i duly attenuated in per- 
fumery. Its powerful and lasting odour enables it 
to be used in some soaps, and especially in sachets. 
It i,y one of the perfumes of ‘Spanish Leather,’ or 
Feau d’E.spagne; the hrst gloves u.sed in England 
wei'e scented with it. Several thousand ounces are 
annually imported, the average price of which is 
about 9s. per oz. 

Castor is in our day said to be almost oUsolete as 
a perfume, but tljis is not ho ; for altlmugl) it cannot 
be largely used in any given perfume on account 
of the almo.st blackness of its tincture, still avIigu 
properly diluted it is extensively employed. Its 
porruinb, wlieu old e.specially, is exceedingly pleas- 
ant, and its fxtuf/ power i.s at least equal to tliab 
of musk. Aliouti 1500 lb. are annually imported, 
which fetch on the market about 8Gs. imr lb. 

Of late yoai's the progress of scientilic (jhenii.stry 
has led to the production of nuinerou.s odoriferous 
substances, some identical witli the active odor- 
iferous principles of plants. Among them way he 
mentioned vmiillin, the principle of vanilla {luetliyl 
nrotocateclmic aldehyde); eoumarbi, of Tori(^iiin 
nean (couniaric anhydride), and many derivatives 
of phenol j hut tlie majority of this class of bodies 
are more used in confectioiiery for Ilavouriug than 
in i-)erfumery. The artilicial musk of L. Bauer is a 
delightful perfume, and lia.s many applications in 
perfumery ; hut it dillers Avidely in odour from true 
musk. 

The ijevfumes or lioiutuets of the shops arc really 
mixtures of some or several of the primitive od<mrH 
of the two above-mentioned groups. An example 
or Lavo Avill illustrate this, ‘ Jockey Club Boiufuot ’ 
is thus compounded : 2 gal. extract of orris ; I 
gal. each of cassia, rose, and tuberose pomades ; 
Jj gal, civet ; J gal. musk ; l-J gal. spirits of Aviue ; 
8 oz. bergamot otto ; 1^ oz. rose. ‘ White Hose : ’ 
2 pints extract rose ]K)mado ; 1 pint each cassia and 
jasmine; I'i pint_ spirits of Avine; oz. rose otto; 
1 drm. patcliouli otto. It is obvious that the 
possible variety is inhnite, since there arc some 
sixty or more primitive odoriferous substances. 

See tlie.Bci'c Induslrii of Ihthjaria^ by Christo Christoif, 
Kezaiilik (trails, by 0. H. Piosse) ; and the Dth edition of 
Art of PcrJimc)\>j {Loncl. 1891). 

PcrgaiiiUSn ov Pergamum, anciently a city of 
Mysia m Asia Minor, on the river Oaicus, 15 miles 
from Ha mouth. According to tradition, tlie place 
Avas founded by Creeks from Arcadia. It lirsb 
aequii'ed prominence Avhen LysimaebuH, one of 
Alexander’s generals, cliose it as a stronghold in 
Avhich to Iccep bis treasures. Under PhilctiuruK, 
his eunuch, avIioiu he appointed guardian of his 
treasures, it became tlie capital of a state, 288 u.c. 
His successor, Emnenes L, maintained its inde- 
pendence against the Seleueids, although the title 
of king was iirst assumed by Attains I., -svho 
reigned from 241 to 197 B.c.j and defeated the 
Gauls in a great bal:tle. He intimately allied him- 
self Avith the Romans against Philip of Macedon, 
and this alliance .sub.sistcd throughout succeeding 
reigns, during ‘Which the kingdom continued to in- 
crease in e.xtent and importance. Attains III., 
surnamed Philometor, avIio dietl in 133 B.o., left it 
to the Romans, and under them it was one of the 
chief cities of Asia Minor. Tlie native kings had 
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adoiiieil it with grand sculiituves, the work ot 
artists heloiiging to the Pergaineuian school, and 
collected a library only inferior to that ot Alex- 
anrlria. Pergainus wab a epecial beat of the wor- 
s,hin of Asclenius ( .Ebculapius. ) ; and it gave its 
nailie to Paiohment (q.v.). It began to decline 
under the Byzantine emperors. The place still 
exijsts uiitlei the ntanie BergiunUi and is noted fov 
the splendour and niaj^niilicence of its ruins, ^vhlch 
embrace temples, j^alace'^, aouednct^, gymnasia, 
ainphitlieaties, and city "waUs. These >vere ex- 
cavated for tlie Prussian government by Human u, 

' Colm, and otheie, in 1S7S-S6, many of the treasures 
' being carried to Perlin. 

i Pergolese, Giovanni Battista, Italian 
mu^iieiaii, was horn at near Ancona, on 3d 

January 1710, studied music at Naplc'^, and struck 
out ail oiigdnal style for himself. His first great 
woik was the oiatorio of Seen Giujlicluio^ comjiosed 
in 1731, in which year appeared his bright and tune- 
ful operetta of 'La Se^rm Ladrona. This is his 
masterpiece ; it was revived in London in 1873. 
In 173-1 lie was appointed maestvo di ca]idla of the 
Church of Loretto. In coiiserpience of delicate 
health he removed to PozzuoU, where he couijiosed 
the cantata of OrfcD and his second masterpiece, 
tlie jiatlietic Sfabat Mater, but died iiiimediately 
afterwards on 16th March 1736. Besides the works 
fpioterl, Pergolese composed numerous operas, 
oratorios, and other sacred pieces. 

Peri, accoulingto tlie mj^thieal loie of tlie East, 
a being begotten by fallen spirits, vdiicli spends its 
life ill all imaginable delights, is immnrfcal,_ but is 
for ever excluded from the joys of Paradise. It 
takes an intermediate jdace between angels and 
demons, and is eitlier male or female. So tar from 
theie being only female Peris, as is supposed by 
some, and these the wives of the Devs, the Peris 
live, on the contiary, in constant warfare with 
these Devs. Otherwise, tliey are of the most 
innocuous character to mankind, and, just like 
tlie fairies with udiom our ou'u popular mytliology 
lias made us familiar, are when female of sur- 
passing beauty. They belong to the great family 
of genii, or Jinn (see Ddmo nolog Y). 

Periaglia, a large canoe compD.sed of the 
trunks of two trees, liollowed and united into one 
fabric ; whereas an ordinary canoe is formed of the 
body of one tree only. 

Pci'iaiitli, See Plowek. 

Fericavdiiini, a conical membranons sac con- 
taining tlie heart and the commencement of the 
peat vessels, to the extent of about 2 indies 
from their origin. It is placed with its apex 
upwards behind the .sternum in the interval be- 
tween the pleiirte— the serouJs sacs in ivhich the 
lungs are enclosed ; while its base is attached to 
the diaphragm. It is a hbro -serous membrane, 
consisting of an external Hhroiis and an internal 
serous layer. The outer layer is a strong, dense, 
ribrous membrane ; the >serous layer invests tlie 
heart, and is then reflected on tlie inner surface of 
the fibrous layer. Like all serous meiiibraues, it is 
a closed sac; its inner surface is smooth and 
glistening, and seci‘ete.s a thin fluid ivliicJi serves to 
facilitate the natural movements of the heart. It 
is inllammation of this serous sac which coustilutes 
the disease known as pericarditis. i 

Diseases of the Pericardium. — Pericarditis i 
is a disease of f refluent occurrence ; the result of a 
i-ery large number of post-uiortem examinations 
being to .show that about one in twenty -three of all 
who die at an adult age exhibits traces of recent or 
old attacks of this disorder. The first change which 
takes place in an inHamed pericardium is a dulling 
of its glistening surface, with some congestion, which 
IS speedily follow^ed by effusion into the sac. Tim 


ellusioii is sometimes almost entirely fibrinous, in 
' which case it coagulates, and gh es rise to adhesions 
between the heart and the pericardium ; or it may 
I consist almost entiiely of scrum, which remain.s 
liquid ; or it may he, and most frequiiutly is, a 
mixture of the two. In a fev' cases it lapidly bc- 
come.s purulent. In the cases tluit piovo fatal 
when lihrinous fluid has been effused, but has not 
coagulated to sucli an extent as to cause conqilete 
adhesion of the heart to the pericardium, the par- 
tially coagulated fibrin or lympli is .seen to be of a 
yellowish-white colour, and to occur in a rugged, 
shaggy, or cellular foim. Laennec compared the 
surface on wliich tJie lyinjih in (lop<>.sitod to tliat 
which would be produced l)y suddenly siqiavaling 
two Hat i>icco.s of wood between Avhicb a thin 
layer of butter had been compresaed. 'When tlie 
patient dies at a more ad vancL'd stage of tlie diseaso 
— viz. boon after the whole of the membnine has 
become adherent— incipient hloofL\x‘Hsols, in the 
form of led points and branching lines, ^ aro_ seen, 
iiidioating that organisation is comuionciug in the 
deposit, Avhich if death had imt eiisuefl would liave 
been liualiy converted in(o cellular or areolar tissue, 
and ]]iight have occasioned the complete ohiit (‘ra- 
tion of the peiicardial cavity. 

The recognition of the disease dcjamds almost 
entirely u])on the signs revealed by ansenitalioii 
and percussion. The earliest is generally the 
friciioH-nound, or lo and fro manvan?’, cuusod by 
nildung together of the vougheiuul surfact's, and 
heard to accompany the licart's action ; but if Iluid 
is effused it may sj)eedUy disapjaiar. In tins case 
percussion of tlie chest shows tluit the dull an‘a 
occupied by the heart is larger than normal, wliilo 
the impulse of the organ on the chest-wall cannot 
he felt, TJie Rymjitoins, besides tlioso common to 
all iii(hinimaUons, are e.xtrcmely vaviablo ; in some 
cases Avliere pericanlitis conie.s on in the eonrso of 
other serious disease the iiaticnt makos no com- 
plaint, and tlie complication only discovered 
diuiug the routine examination of the chosl. But 
theie may be intense pain and lendei'uc.ss, pres- 
sure in the region of the heart, great irregularity or 
feebleness of the licart’s action, disticssiiig breJitU- 
lesaness, delirium, »Ji:c. 

PericariUtis is a disease Avliieh occasionally runs 
a very rapid course, and termiiiatcH fatally in’ forty- 
eight hour.s or less. In ordinary cases, hoAvevi'r, 
Avhich terminate in aj^uaront recovery, the discaHO 
generally begins to yield in a Aveck or ten days, and, 
excepting that adhesion may remain, tlu' cure 
appears to he complete in three AveekH or h‘SH. M 
the adhesions Avhich liavc formed are denstJ and 
fibrous, they may impede the heart’s actum and 
lead lo serious symptoms at Home subheijuent 
pei'iod. 

Pericarditis rarely occurs as an independent 
disease. ^ It may result from exteiihion oi an iu- 
ilammation in a neigdilionring' organ, jJenra, lihs, 
iSre. It is no nucoimnon result of a coutamiuaU'd 
state of tlie bloorl, such as ocemrs in the exiiu- 
thematous diseases, esjmcially scarhithia, ami in 
BrigdiL’sdi.seaseof the kidney j but, beyond all com- 
parison, it is of most frequent oecnrvence in associa- 
tion with acute lthcuuiati«ru (q.v.), of Avhicli it 
forms one of the most serious complieatious. It is 
often associated "witU iidlaminatioii of the mus- 
cular substance of the licavt, and, especially in 
rheumatism, of the lining membrane as avisIL 

The treatment of jiericarditis atprostmt in favour 
is much less active than Aviiou hicoding, morcurial- 
isation, <S:c. Avere considered uecossary. Dompbdo 
rest ill bed, light diet, Avith opium or other seda- 
tives ns reipiireil ; general medication suited to the 
disease Avith which the pericarditis is associated : 
local application of jioultiees or cotton-AVool, some- 
times of leeches or blisters, avo the chief measurof: 
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employed. In ca^eH where there is oxteiibive lluid 
eiiu&ioii it may be iiece&Hiiry to aspirate, or, if the 
lluid be puruleiit, even to make a free incision. 

The pericardium may also be distended with 
lluid without inllammatioii (hydropericaidium} in 
the course of general dropsy ; an(l occasionally is 
the seat of tumours, sy\dnUUc or tubercular pro- 
cesses, &c.. 

Pericarp, See Fruit. 

Pcricle>s, tlie greatest statesman of ancient 
Greece, was born of distinguished [)arentage in 
the early part of the r>th century R.c. His 
fatljer was that XanLhip])n.s who won tljc victoi-y 
over the Persians at Mycale, 470 B.c. ; and by his 
mother, Agariste, the niece of the great Athenian 
reformer (Jleisihenes, be was conaeoted uitli the 
\)imce.ly line of ^icyon and the great house of the 
Alcimeoni(he. lie received an elaborate edu- 
cation ; l>ut of <all his teachers tlie one wliom lie 
most reverenced was the serene and humane philo- 
sopher Ana.xagoras. Pericles was conspicuous all 
through his caiecr for the singular rlignity of lus 
manners, the Olympian grandeur of liis eloquence, 
his ‘majestic iu'telligence,’ in Plato’s phrase, his 
sagacity, j)robifc3^ and profound Athenian patriot- 
ism. llotli in voice and in appearance he was so 
like Pisistratiis that for sonic time he was afraid to 
come forwaid in ])oIiticaI life. When he entered 
on pnlilie life Aristides had only recently died, 
Themiblocles was an exile, and Cimon was light- 
ing tlie Iiattlos of his country ahvoafl. Allliough 
the family to which he belonged was good, it 
did not rank among' the lirst in either wealth 
or inllnenee, yet so transcendenl were the abilities 
of Pericles that be rapidly rose to the highest 
power ill the state as the leader of the domi- 
luiiit democracy. The sincerity of his attach- 
ment to the popular party has been niie.sLioncd, 
hut without a shadow of ovidmicc. At anyrate 
the moasiires which either pcisonally or through 
his adherents he brought forward and caused to he 
jiassed were ahvay>s in favour of extending tlie 
privilogOH of the poorer class of the citizens, and, 
if he diminished the .spirit of reverence for the 
ancient institiitionh of public life, lie enlisted an 
immense body of citizens on the side of law. He 
extended enormously, if he did not oiiginate, the 
practice of <]i,stribiiting gratuities among the oiti- 
y.eiiH for military service, for acting as dicast and in 
the Ecclesia, and tlie like, as well as for admission 
to the theatre— then really a great school for 
mauneas and instruction, t^erielos seems to have 
grasjied very clearly, and to liave held as ijrnily, 
the modern radical idea, that, as the state is sup- 
ported by the taxation of the body of the citizens, 
it must govern with a view to general interests 
rather than to tlio.se of a caste alone. 

About 403 Pericles, through the agency of his 
follower, Kphialtes, struck a great blow at the 
iullueiice of the oligarchy, liy causing the decree to 
he ]>assed which deprived the Areopagus of its most 
important political iiowers. iShurtly after the 
democracy obtained another triunqih in the ostra- 
cism of Oiiuoii (401). During the next few years 
the political course ])urHued liy Pericles is less 
clearly intelligible to us, but it is safe to say that 
in gcMieral his attitiulo was hostile to the desire for 
foreign conquest or torrilorial aggrandiseineut, so 
prevalent among his ambitious fellow-citizens. 
Shortly after the battle of Tanagra (457)) in which 
be sliowed conspicuous courage, Pericles magnani- 
mously carried the measure for the recall of Cimon. 
His successful expeditious to the Thracian Cher- 
sone.so, ami to yino])o on tlie Black Sea, together 
with his colonies planted at Naxos, Andros, Ovens in 
Eubiea, Brea in Macedonia, and JCgiiia, as well as 
at TJmrii in Italy and Ampluimlis on the Strymon, 
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I did much to extend and conlirm the naval suprem- 
acy of Athens, and attbrd a means of subsistence 
for her jioorer citizens. But his greatest project 
was to form in concert with the other Hellenic 
states a grand Hellenic confederation in order to 
put an end to the mutually destructive wa]’.s of 
kindred i^eoples, and to make of Greece one mighty 
nation, tit to front the outlying world. The hlea 
was not less sagacious than it was grand. Had it 
beeii accomplished the semi-harbaious Macedonians 
would have menaced the civilised Greeks in vain, 
and even Rome at a later period might perhaps 
have found the Adriatic, and not the Euphrates, 
tlio limit of her empire. But the Spartan aristo- 
crats were utterly incapable of appreciating such 
exalted patriotism, or of understanding the political 
necessity for it, and by fclieir seci'Ct intrigne.s the 
well-planned scheme was brought to nothing. 
Athens and Sparta Avere alrca(ly in that mood 
towards each ofclier Avliich rendered the disaster of 
the Peloponnesian Avar ine^'itable. When the 
Spartans in 448 restored to the Delphians the 
guardianship of tlie temple and treasures of Delplii, 
of Avhich they had been deprived by the Phocians, 
the Athenians immediately after marched an army 
thitiier, anti reinstated the latter. Three yeans 
later an insurrection broke out in the tributary 
Megara and Enbo'a, and the Spartans again 
appeared in tiie liehl as the allies of the insurgents. 
The position of Atiien.s Avas critical. Pericles 
Aviscly declined to light against all his onGmie.s at 
once. A bribe of ten taleiUa sent the Spartans 
home, and the insurgoiiLs Avere then thoroughly 
subdued. The thirty years’ peace with Sparta 
(445) left him free to carry out his schemes for 
the internal prosperity of Athens. 

Cimon A\'as noAV deatl and A\'as succeeded in the 
leaderslii]) of the aristoci'atical party by Thucydides, 
son of Melesias, Avho in 444 u.o. made a strong 
ellbrt to overthroAV the .snpiemacy of Pericles by 
attacking him in the popular assembly for squan- 
dering tlie public money on buildings and in 
fesLii’nlw and amusements. Thucydides made an 
elleetive speech ; but Pericles immediately rose 
and olVered to execute the buildings at Ins own 
expense, if tlio citizens Avoukl allow him to put his 
own name upon them instead of theirs. Tlie .sar- 
casm Avas successful, Thucydides was ostracised, 
and to tJie end of his life l*ericlcs reigned the un- 
disputed master of the public jiolicy of Athens. 
During the I’pst of his career ‘ there Avas,’ Ra 5 's the 
liistorian Thucydides, ‘in name a democracy, hut 
in reality a government in Iho hands of tlie first 
man. ’ And the Athens of his day Avas the home of 
/Eschylus, (Sopliocles, Euripides, Anaxagoras, Zeno, 
Protagoras, SSocrates, as Avell as Myroii and Phidias; 
Avliile there nourished at the same time, but else- 
where in Greece, Herodotus, Hmpocrates, Pindar, 
Empedocles, and Democritus. The centre of this 
splendid groii]) was PoriclcR, of Avhom the truthful 
pen of Thucytlitles records that he never did any- 
thing lunvortliy of his high position, that he did 
not Hatter the people or oppress his adversaries, 
and that Avitli all his unlinuted command of the 
public purse ho Avas personally incorruptible. 

Soon after this the Samian Avar broke out, in 
Avhich Pericles gained high renown as a naval com- 
mander. This Avar origin at eel in a quarrel between 
Miletus and the island of Samos, in which Athens 
Avas led to take part Avith the former. The Samians 
after an obstinate struggle Avere beaten, and a ]»eace 
Avas concluded ( 439 ). The position in Avliich Athens 
then stood towards many of the Greek states Avas 
peculiar. Since the time of the Ponsian iiiA^asion 
she had hoen tlie leader of the confodoracy formed 
to resist the attacks of t\ie pOAverful enemy, and 
the guardian of the confederate treasury kept in 
the isle of Delos. Pericles caused the treasury to 
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be removed to Atheiib, ami, coiumuiiiig the coiitiu- 
•^ents of the allies for money, enormously increaseci 
the contributions to the patriotic fund, Athens her- 
self undertaking to protect the confederacy. I he 
gi-and charge against Pericles is that he appliet the 
money thus obtained to other purposes than those 
for which it was de^igneil ; that, iii short, he 
adorned and enriched Athens witli the spoils of the 
allied states. To liis mind Hellas was subordinate 
to Athens, and he confounded the splendour of the 
doniinaiit citv with the splendour of Greece in a 
manner possible to a man of poetic imagination, 
lianlly to a man of the ftnest honour. His enenhes, 
who dared not attack liiniself, struck at him in the 
peisons of his friends. Plddias was flun^ into prison 
lor the impiety of introducing portraits of liim- 
beU and Pericles into the battle of the Amazons 
depicted on tlie shield of the goddess Atiiena in 
the Parthenon ; the hrillianl Aspasia, the famous 
mistress of Pericles, u^as arraigned on a charge of 
impiety, and only acquitted through the eloquence 
of Pericles on her behalf ; while the aged Anaxag- 
oras was driven from the city. 

ft is unnecessary to give a detailed account of all 
that Pericles did to make Ins native city the most 
glorious in tlie ancient world. Greek architecture 
and sculpture under his patronage reached perfec- 
tion. To him Athens owed the Parthenon, tlie 
Ereclitheuni, left unfinished at his death, the Pro- 
pylaja, the Odeum, and miiiiberless other public 
and sacred edilices; he also liberally encouraged 
music and the drama ; and during his rule industry 
and commerce were in so fiourishing a condition 
that prosperity was universal iu Attica. 

At length in dSl the long-foreseen and inevitable 
Peloponnesian war broke out between Athens and 
Sparta. The plan of Pericles was for Athens to 
follow a defensive attitude, to defend the city 
itself, leaving Attica to be ravaged by the enemy, 
but to cripple the power of Sparta by harassing its 
coasts. ^ The story of the war is told elaewliere ; 
here it is enough to say that the result was fatal to 
Athens for reasons for which Pericles was only in 
small part to blame. He trusted in the ultimate 
success of Athens hofcli from her superior ^vealth 
and from Jier possessing the command of the sea, bub 
he had not calculated upon the deterioration in her 
citizens' spirit, nor upon the robust corn-age of the 
Buiotiau and Spartan infantry, Nor was his advice 
to keep behind the city walls rather than face the 
enemy in the field best calculated to arouse tlie 
Athenians’ courage. The plague ravaged the city 
ill 430, and in the autumn of the following year 
Pericles him-self died after a lingering fever. "pJis 
two sons had been carried off by the plague ; he had 
been harassed by a charge of peculation brought by 
Cleon, and the actual infliction of a fine by the 
dicasfcery, wliile he had been uutbout office from 
July 430 to July 429; but before the last lie re- 
covered his hold over the Ecclesia, and was gratified 
in the closing days of his life by its legitimation of 
lii.s son by Aspasia. 

As a statesman his greatest fault was a failure 
to foresee that personal government is ulbiinately 
ruinoua to a nation. He taught the people to 
follow a leader, but he could not perpetuate a 
descent of leaders like himself. Hence we cannot 
\vonder, when days of trouble broke over Athens, 
how tiiat men spoke bitterJy of Pericles and all his 
glory. Yet he was a lofty-minded statesman, 
inspired by noble aspirations, and his heart ivas full 
of a noble love for the city and her citizens, Plutarch 
tells the story that as he lay dying and apparently 
unconscious his friends around his bed were pass- 
ing in review the great achievements of Ins life, 
and the nine trophies which he had erected at 
different tmies for so many victories. The dying 
patriot quietly interrupted with tiie characteristic 


sentence— ‘WJiat you praise iu my life l)oloiigs 
partly to good fortune, and at host, ptmmum to 
me with many geneials. But that of which I am 
proudest you have left unnoticcd--n(> Athenian has 
ever put on mourning through any act of jnino.’ 

For his life and oliaractev, see Tlmoydidca and Pluturoh ; 
the histories of Greece of Thirhvnll, GroLo, and CurtiiiH ; 
W. Watkiss Lloyd’s of PcrLcles (2 vols. 1875) ; and 
the excellent study by Bvolyn Abbott in the ‘ IXorooH of 
the Nations ’ series ( ISO! ). 

Peridotitt*. IimfioiJ.S UOOILS. 

P<5ricr, CA.siMni, Prenrli politician, was bom 
at Grenoble, 21st October 1777. A Parihiaii banker, 
he condemned in 1817 tlie financial policy <if tlic 
ministry, and thereby won a neat in (lie (’bamber 
of deputies. In 1828 be buld tlie jiortfolio of limince 
under Martignac, but rohigned it in August of the 
next year. Having taken an active part in Ibe 
July revolution (1830), be was icwavdod witli a neat 
in the cabinet, but without a portfolio. Y1ion, 
however, Laffitle became Prohident of the Council 
(November 2), P6riev undertook the jn-osidcncy of 
the Chamber of Deputies. On 13Lh March 1831 he 
succeeded Lallitte as minister ; be sttM'nly rciu'csscd 
all afctenqitH at revolution, ami govej'nco acciu’ilijjg 
to the maxims of tlie Ju.'ilo (q.v.) })oli(‘y. 

He died of cholera, Kith May 1 832. 

Pci'igcc, iSce Moon. 

a town of Prance, formerly capital 
of Perigord, now in tlm department of Dordogne, 
and bitnateil on the right bank of the Isle, a Irilm- 
tavy of the Dordogne, 95 miles by rnil NIC. of 
Bordeaux. It consists of the ancient city, wliich is 
gloomy in aspect and lias nairow stn'ctH, wilb 
numcrou.s houscb ami otlmr ronuuus of nn^di/m'ul 
and llenaissanco arcliitecLnre, and the Puy St 
Front, which until 1209 was a HCparnUi and a Vival 
town. The cathedra} of St I'Vont is a Byzantine 
edifice, said to be a copy of St IHark’s at ^^‘nico, 
built in 984-10X7, but spoilt by ‘restoration’ in 
1865. The town nuiHcnm is csueciiilly rich in 
Roman and other antiquities, SKatnes of Mon- 
taigne, Fdnclon, and tlie soldicrH Danme.snil ami 
Bugeaiul adorn jmblie places in tin* town. Iron is 
mined and worked, and woollens are manufnclnrcd. 
The celebrated dc PCvitjuviar, mad(' of jiar- 
tridges and trufilcs, arc largely exported. Pop. 
(1886) 28,323, Piirigncux, a town of tln^ bi*{beHt 
antiquity, is ibe Gallic Favaamt mentioncu by 
Ca?sar, The Romans built anotluu* town on the 
opposite side of the river at tlie junction of live 
lioimui roads. Gloso to the modei'n town arc the 
remains of avast ampluLheatn», aqueducts, ballis, 
and temples. The tower of Vesunna is the most 
remarkable fragment of Roman areii il.ee turo, Il» is 
89 feefc^ high, 200 feet in circumference, ami has 
walls 6 feet thick, Init has iu3ither doors nor 
windows. Its purpose is not known, ’I’lio (listrict 
of Perigord is noted for its (hives ((j.v.) and 
archieological finds. iSe(5 FUnt lN.ST({rivri<:NTS, 
Perihelion (Gr, /wf, and /m//o.v, ‘the min’), 
that point in its orbit at which a planet is no/U'est 
the sun. fice Plankts, OlUKT, AuKKUON. 

Periiii^ a barren island, and coaling and tele- 
graph station, belonging to BiKain, Hitmiled in 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mamhd), at the mmtljcrn 
entrance to tlie Red Kca, 97 miles AY. oi Aden, IJ 
froni the Arabian bhorc, and 9 from the African. 
It ib about 3^ miles long by 2i wiile, and crescent 
sliaped, the two horns cniljraciiig a doei) and 
yuicioua harbour. ’Jhie islaTid was lield by tho 
British in 1709-1800, and was again (K‘cuj)iod in 
1867. In 1883 it was made a coaling stalion, and 
soon bei^an to ])e a rival to vVden, 'Tlio island is 
imdor the jm-isdicrion of tlio govoriior of J3om))ay 
1 residency. Poi). about 400, mostly cooUc coal- 
heavers. bee IT. brjablint**. PorUn, /luorn 
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Pcriuseuin, the lloor of the human pelvis. 
The anterior portion, situated iu front of the anus, 
is called the true pcrhicciuRj or uretliral portion of 
the peiiiiseum ; the posteiior portion is called the 
anal portion or iscliio- rectal j'egioii. 

Pci'iod ami Periodicity. One of the most 
sti iking featiire.s of the ordinary phenouicna ot 
nature is their tendency to recur and repeat tlicm- 
selves apparently inilehnitely ; and in general this 
repetition takes place at successive ainl practically 
erpial intervals of time. Tiie day, the month, the 
year are familhir examples of such periods, corre- 
sponding respectively to the earth’s rotation, the 
moon’s progression througli its phases, and the 
earth’.s changes of distance from the sun. As a 
factor in human life the year is practically traceil 
out hy the climatic changes that accompany its 
piogress, but strictly speaJcing it is the pei'iod 
determined hy the recurring configurations of earth 
and sun. Many periodic plienoiuena of importance, 
such as eclipses, transits, occultations, deijend like 
the moon’s phases on the configurations of three 
hudio.s^ and long before Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion gave the key to the cosmic universe the 
periods of some of these liad been discovered. See 
Chronology (with its various cycles — the metonic 
of 19 years, the Oalippic of 76 years, &c. ), Cveui, 
Day, EuLiPbE, Year, l^c. 

When we look into the minute mechanism of 
nature we find here also the same prominence 
attached to periodic finalities. Sound and light 
consist physically of a viliratovy or oscillatory 
motion of some sort ; and to the accurate time 
periodicity of those motions we trace our sensa- 
tions of liarmony in music and colour. In certain 
respects, however, the jieriodicity is ii a perfect, 
eacu period not being an exact reproduction of its 
])redecGssor. Thus, a tuniug-fork or pianoforte- 
string vibrating freely iu air rapiiUy hiscs its vibra- 
tory character, and its motion steadily decays ; 
and yet, judged hy the pitch, tlio frequency or 
time periodicity remains the same throughout. In 
these and similar cases Viscosity (q.v.) ultimately 
transforms the tirigiiial vibratory energy into heat 
(see Energy). Heat itself is believed to bo some 
kind of viliratory energy of the nioleciiles ; and 
the s])ecirosc(>pc demonstrates that intense licat is 
certainly associated with definite periodiepuotions, 
giving rise to rays of eorrospoudiiig periodicity (see 
SPEUTliaM ). 

Ibissing now to the other extreme, we find, 
chiefly in astronomy, instances of long periods, 
some of which have not been completed within 
historic times, hut of which the evidence is incon- 
trovertible. The Precession (q.v.) of the equi- 
noxc.s and the slow changes in the eccentricities 
and incUnatiouH of planetary orbits may he men- 
tioned hy way of illustration. The geologist also 
lias found evidence of periodic changes in tlie 
climfitic conditions of the earth (see CtLACIAL 
Period, Pleistocene )» Generally periodicity 
involves the idea of time; but we _ may have 
periodic qualities depending on position or on 
grouping, A very good example of this is the 
periodic law of modern clieuiiatry (see Atomic 
TflEGRY; also WAVE ). 

Life is as full of periodic phenomena as inani- 
mate nature ; but the inci'Oasing complexity of 
conditions makes the periodicity still less perfect. 
In the beating of the heart, in tlie alternation of 
waking and sleeping, of Imnger and satiety we 
have oxaiuples of vital actions witli a distinct 
periodic character. 

Periodicals. Everything is a periodical that 
is published periodically. Every publication that 
is published more than once is necessarily publislied 
periodically. Therefore every publication, except- 


ing a book complete in itself, may, strictly speak- 
ing, be described as a periodical, from the Times 
to WhitakeTs Almanac and the Post-office DireC’ 
tovy. ^ The use of the term is, however, restricted 
in ordiiiaiy conversation to magazines and reviews 
appearing nut less frequently than once a quarter, 
and not more frequently than twice a month. 
Weeklies, at least in (b'cat Diitain, have with a 
few exceptions ceased to he regarded as periodicals. 
As we have no fortnightlies, our periodicals may 
be said to be practically reduced to monthlies and 
(piarterlies. 

The refusal of the English-speaking world to 
tolerate fortnightly publications is as remarkable 
as it is uiimi.stakablo. In France and Italy azid 
Belgium the fortnightly is regaided as the natural 
form of the high-class periodical. Outside these 
countries the fortnightly is practically unknown. 
Neither in Great Britain, nor in Greater Britain, 
lias it been found possilde to acclimatise the foit- 
nightly. In Pmssia, in Germany, iu Bcandiiiavia, 
and in >Spaiii and Fortnga) the peiioclicals aie 
monthly. As if to vemiim tlie wmhl of the con- 
sLitutioual incapacity of the English race to take 
its literature in hiinoiithly instalments, the Fort- 
nightly Review is published monthly, but leligiously 
announces on every cover that the issue of the 15th 
is suspended. 

The mimber of periodicals is almost mimlierless. 
There arc 332 moiithlie.s in Italy alone, of whicli, 
at a moderate com imfca Lion, 300 are read hy no one 
outside Italy, and by probably fewer ihairSOO sub- 
.seiibcrs within the peninsula. But the number of 
periodicals of general intcve.st that are worth calling 
periodicals are comparatively few. In Italy, for 
instance, tiierc arc hardly more than three wliich 
the outside world ever heard of. Iu France there 
are not more than four or five. Dillerent countries 
e.vcel in fiiilerezifc departjneni.s. For pure literature 
and criticism the llccuc dcs Deiue Monties has the 
first place. For illustration America leatl.s easily, 
distancing all rivals with tlie Century^ Scribner Sy 
and Harper's ; while in the second rank, although 
still ahead of foreign competitors, with one excep- 
tion, come tlie Cosmopolitan and the New England 
Magadnc, Tlie only exception i.s the German 
magazine, Vclhagcn nnd Klasing's Neitc 3Io7uds- 
heftc. For general interest and solidity combined 
the English tjuarterlies and monthly miscellanios 
I’ank fu'sl, although they arc liard pressed hy the 
Nouvellc Rcuucy the North Ainerictui llcciewy the 
ForiDiiy and the Arena. For bulk the Russians 
surpass all tlie magaziiiists and reviewers of the 
world. The Uus.sian monthly contains about three 
times as much printed matter as the Nhietccnih 
Century. In proportion to its size Belgium leails 
the world in the multiplicity of its periodicals; 
hut their }>rosperity is in an inverse jiroportion to 
their iiumhors. There is only one Portuguese 
moiitlily procurable in London. 

Tlic gene, sis of the periodical can he traced hack 
for centuries, hut the earlier puhlicatious of the 
kind hear about as inucli resemblance to the 
magazines and reviews of to-day that the eohip- 
pus bears to tlie winner of last year’s Dcrb 5 L 
evolution of the modern magazine is usually traced 
back to the Philosophical Transactions of the Iloyal 
Society y which began to apjiear in 1665, hut the 
true progenitor of our niontlily niiscollanies weie 
the jiamplilets ^vh^cll were s[)awned in such num- 
bers ill the heat of the i evolutionary ferment of the 
17th century. There was no regular periodicity in 
their appearance. Pamphleteers wrote as the 
spirit moved them, hut their intermittent pro- 
ductions, in everything excepting the regularity of 
their appearance and the fact that each appeared 
.singly instead of being stitched together with a 
dozen otheus, correspond very closely to the 
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iiiontlily miscellanies which hav'c now hecome the 
forum of civilisation. MiltoUj Marvjell, aufl Defoe 
would all have been legular contiibutois to^ our 
monthly i*eview& if tljese piihlicatioriB had existed 
in tJieir time. As they weie without those con* 
veniencea of a more complex civilisation they wez’e 
under the neccamby of publishing each of their 
essays separately, often at their own nsk, and very 
seldom to their own luofit. In these as in other 
departments of hinnan activity the middleman has 
been found indispensable alike for the profit of tlie 
producer and the convenience of consumers. The 
modern review is the monthly market where 
antliors sell their wares, and of late the excessive 
multiplication of sucli marts has led to the publica- 
tion of a kind of clearing-house of periodical litera- 
ture in the Eevieio of itevkm in Lomlon and New 
York, and La dcs Id^mtcs in Paris. 

The history of periodical literature in the IBth 
century as usually told in encyclo]>mdias is little 
better than a parade of epitaphs from the tomb- 
stones of tlofunct reviews. Two notable facts, 
however, stand out clearly discernible on these 
Bepulehral tablets. The first, the literary position 
given for tlie first time to periodicai publications 
by Addison’s editorship of the although 

it was as little of a magazine as it was of a news- 
sheet; and the second, the birtli of the fnsL monthly 
magazine of the modern type, when Cave the pull- 
lislier hrought out the Gcnthnian^s Ma^azino in 
1731. Of the WeaJdy Memorials for the Ingenious^ 
published for twelve months in 1689, or the Gentle- 
man^s Jonrnal or Monthly Miscellany, which 
appeared in 1692, no tiling need be said. The 
Gcntlcmaids Magazine, after making a fortune for 
its originator, lias continued to Jlouri&h ever since. 

If England may claim the honour of having in- 
vented the magazine, Scotland has the unques- 
tioned light to be regarded as the originator of ' 
the reviews A new era in periodical Jitcratni-e 
dawned when half-a-dozen brilliant young Scots- 
men, witli the assistance of Sydney Smith and a 
few less gifted Southrons, decided to establish the 
Edinbm^h Ueoieio (fi.v. J in the IVhig interest in 
1802. Their enterprise was rewarded by an imme- 
diate and signal success. The wit, the talent, the 
audacity, and the sheer impudence of the young 
reviewers startled the limited world of letters from 
centre to circumference, and convinced the Tories 
in no less tliaii seven years that it was indispens- 
able to counter the blue and yellow organ of 
militant 'Whiggery hy a quarterly of unimp each- 
able orthodoxy. Thus it was that of tlie Edin- 
hurgk was born the Quarterly (q.v.), and the two 
great quarterlies have held the field ever since as the 
most authoritative exponents of tlie most respect- 
able and scholarly element of the two great parties. 
The honour of initiative in these matters was not 
confined to the Seottisli Whigs. Piffceen years after 
t\\ib Minhiirgh first made its appearance'a Scottish 
publisher on the otlicr side, William Blackwood by 
name, achieved fame and fortuue by an equally 
happy stroke in the publication of BlachwoocVs 
Magazine, a half-crown monthly which may be 
regarded as the parent of the political monthly 
miscellany. Bladcwood ^v!xs to the Edinburgh anil 
^ what the saucy frigate was to tlie 

stately three-decker. It appeared twelve times a 
year, against their four numbers ; it was influitely 
more varied. It published serial fiction, poetry 
pi’osej and that marvellous symjiosium, the Lfoctes 
Anibrosicince, the secret of which perished with 
Chnsfcqpher North. This again compelled the 
otJier side to retort by the publication of monthlies 
which are for the most part not only dead, bub fov- 
gobten. The poet Campbell did his best in CoU 
ournsMojdhly, butfor a dozen years the ascendency 
of the ti'uciilenl but bi-iBianfc Maya iras unclispiitect, 


Then in 1830 came a magazino which, 

after many vicissitudes under many editors, is 
noM' extinct, while Blac/uoood still /Ion lishcs, 1 <;h.s 
brutally truculent in its Toryism than of yore, hut 
still bright, brilliant, and scholarly. 

The ScDttisli initiative so remarkably as.sovted in 
the Edinburgh among the tpiartcrlics and lllaek- 
wood among the inontiilies was not oxhansled. lu 
1832 Chambers's Journal made its ap]>oaianco, 
marking tlie commoncement of a new ami more 
popular phase of luagazinedoni. ^ It was jmlilislied 
weekly, but was also issued in monthly ])arls. 
I\Iore than half a century has p«‘i.s,sod, and Chtunhers 
is still familiar in our nioutliH iis lloitschohl IVordss 
CasselVs Eamily raj)er (now known as Cassrll'n 
Family Magazine) was not started till 1853. The 
Penny Magazine (1832), ])ublishcd by the Society 
for the Dinusion of Useful Jvnowledge, devservas 
honourahlo mention among the popular edmqitional 
periodicals which have done tlicir work and jmssod 
away. It was succeeded by tlio Lvisnre Hour in 
1852, wliicb is one of the best of the illustrated slx- 
jieniiy miscellanies now published. 

In 1859 Macmillan— again a Scot--iniblished the 
first sljiJJing inag’azine. Tins iicw' (loparture was 
rapidly followed by the puhlication of the Cnrnhill, 
under the ediUirsliip of Thackeray, wiu<;h at omm 
achieved a phonomenal success; t)f Trmjde Iktr, 
edited by George Augustus Sala;^ ami ol Jjondon 
Boeicty, nduch lias alivftys relied cliiefly upon liciion 
for its circulation. 

In 1865 (George IToiiry Lowes foiunhsl tlio VorL 
nightly Ileview, an avowed imitation of the Ikrnr 
des Deux Mondes. It was startisl us a imalium for 
the discus.sion of ‘ subjects ukich iJiiorcHtcuUivatcd 
and thoughtful readers,’ and it was to be jmbliHluitl 
at intervals Micitlicr too distant for iuuuenco on 
passing questions, nor too livief for deUbonitiou.’ 
My Lowes was soon siiccecMled by Mr Jolm Morley, 
who, in the sixleen years during whhdi he was editor, 
gave a distinctive character to the now periodical 
literature of our time. The success of tlic V'ovlnlghUg 
led to the publication of llic Vonlrmgoravy (frtdfi), 
with a bias as ju’ojiouuoed in favonr of Ghristianity 
as the Forlnigtiily was biassed in favour of Agnos- 
ticism. This again was followed cloven years later 
by the publication of ihe NinrM'vnth Uenlnry, amis- 
collaiiy entirely free from editorial bias of any kind. 
IliGse till ec reviews have a practical monopoly of the 
held. They have as neiglihours or poor rdlatious 
—they can hardly he described as idtiior rivals or 
^unpetitors— tlic AV/mvc ( 1883), wiiicJj is 

Conservative ; and tbo IVcstmlnsfer, wliich, origlu- 
ally founded in 182*1 as a quavtcrly, was converted 
111 1887 into a monthly, while still remahiing tnuj 
philosophical Uadical principles. 
All these p'o jniidislicd at Juilf-a'Cj’own. IVlost of 
+1 both signed and unsigned articles — 

the Nineteenth Century alone, has (sjUMistcutly 
refused to insert any artude not sigmul by tlic riuil 
name of the author. 'TIio circul/ith)u (d the. Nine- 
teenth Century is the highest. It is the only half- 
crown review -with nmro tlian 12,000 Hulwcribeiu 
T\/i- Monthly Packet was hiunded ])y 

Miss Yongo; it is icritten for young girls. 
Another luagazinc for the clergy aii<r laity of tiu> 
Church of Enj^Iand is the Naobern fCunfr M«g<(- 
zine, founded in 1880. Both of tlieHO magazines 
are pnhhshed at a .shilling. Jn 1800 Good Words, 
muiuled by Mr Sfcrahan, under Uie editorship of 
Dr Norman Macleod, acluoved so gnjat a succeas 

it was followed in 
I8o4 by the publicaUon of tlie f^nnday MagazLnei 
edited by Dr Guthrie. The prosiau'ity of the mx- 
pennies led to the extinction of some of tlio older 
magazines. One of tlie best and oliGapest is tlic 
T ^loon ^ Magazine started in 18B3. 

121 i8».i} Longmans made its appearanco al 
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sixpciico ; in 1888 the Cornhill reduced iL& price 
from one shilling to feixpence, and a year later 
Mr Ai'clithald (*ro\^e lironglit out ilie New Hcvicin 
fit, a kind of sixpenny Nineteenth Centiirij. In 
1891, however, ho laised the price to nincpence. 
In 1887 Murray's Mac/azine a})peared at one shil- 
ling. ill 1800 the HevCcio of Eeviews a])peared at 
sixpence, followed in 1891 hy the Strand Magazine, a 
kind of illustrated hix\)Qim\y Tit Bits ; both of these 
magazines acliieved in the first year of their pub- 
lication a circulation exceeding 100,000. After 
these the most widely- circulated English magazines 
are tlie Quiver, Chumhers's Journal, English Illus- 
trated Magazine, Boy's Own FajW', Girls Own Paper, 
Cassell's Pamily Magazine, Leisure Hour, Sunday 
at Home, Good JVo?-ds, and Sunday Magazine. 

There is no periodical devoted to art in English 
of the same standing as tlio Erench Gazette dcs 
Beaux- Arts, hut there are several monthly publica- 
tions of considerable excellence. Among these the 
oldest is the Art Journal, which fust appeared as 
the Art Union in 18/19. Tt was the creation of Mr 
S. C. Hall, who edited it till 1880, when a new 
series was commenced, Is. 6d. monthly. The Port- 
folio, edited by Mr Ilanrevton, is published at lialf- 
a-crown. It was founded in 1870. Tlie Magazine 
of Art, which date.s from 1878, is a shilling monthly 
, published by Messrs Cassell, IMusic is rcpresontcMl 
I liy t\\.G Musical Times, the Blagnzlnc of ]\[usiG, and 
a few others ; anrl the <lrama by the Thcairo. 

The geograpliical societies of London and Edin- 
burgh ]nil)lihh their proceedings montlily, and most 
of the sciences have tlieir own reviews. There 
are innumerable religious magazines, almost every 
sect having its own organ. ' There is, however, 
nothing in English periodical litoruture correspond- 
ing to the ]\lissiou(U'i/ llcrlcio published at New 
York. The Catholic Church is represented liy the 
Dublin Review {nuarterly), the Month {2s.), the 
Lamp (6d.), and tire Lyceum (4d.). The AVcsloi^'an 
Methodists and the Priniitiv^es publish quarterlies ; 
the Congregationalists have no longer the liigh 
place in periodical literature they possessed when 
Dr Allen edited the British Quarterly, and Paxton 
Hood edited the Eelectle. The >Satvatiou Army 
lias a bright and readable montlily iii All the 
World (6d.); Mr Spurgeon’s organ is the Sword 
and Trowel (3d.); the Animal World (3d.) is the 
organ of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and tlio ChiliVs Guardian of the Rocioty 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; Igdrasil 
is the qnavtcrly organ of the disciples of Kuskin; 
Lucifer ( l.s. Gd.), the mid-monthly organ of the 
TheosophisLs ; tlie United Serviee Magazine (Is.) 
is our only serviee monthly. Among other 
periodicals ai*e monthly magazines devoted to 
astrology, postage -stamps, chess, cricket, vege- 
tarianism, auLi-vaccination, and MulthnsianiRin, 
Santa Jjucia is the title of the two-shilling monthly 
for the blind, in raised Braille tyfie. 

A /^GiKwal idea prevails among the public that 
to write for the magazines is a sure and easy road 
to competence. As a matter of fact, the ininiher 
of coutriimtoi'S to periodical literature, not holding 
editorial appointments, who make £200 a year out 
of the magazines might probably he counted upon 
the fingers of one liahd. The best imid contribu- 
tioiis liy the highest class reviews seldom exceed 
£I a page of GOO words. The average review article 
does not yield its writer more tlian £15. As there 
are not ten men in England who contribute ten 
articles^ each a year to monthly miscellaniea—- the 
conclusion is obvious. Yet the Hood of coiitribu- 
tioiia rises ever liiglicr. Tlie late editor of the 
Fo7'im recently calculated that he received from 
outsiders 3000 MSS. per annum, out of which he 
was usually able to use loss than ono per cent. 
‘Whaur’s the harm,’ asked the Ettrick Shepherd 


in Koctes, o’ a few gude, sober, steady, judicious, 
regular, well-informed, versateele, and biddable 
coiitiilnitoi-s ?’ To this inqiiiiy Christopher North 
icplied, 'None such are to be found on earth — you 
must look for them in heaven.’ From which it 
would seem that the editorial burden lias changed 
little in fifty years. Poetry in particular is a drag 
in the market. In the same Noctes Christopher 
North said, ‘I seldom pay for poetry. In cases of 
charity and courtesy — that is to say of old women 
and young ones— my terms are a shilling for a 
sonnet, a dollar for a dramatic scene, and for a 
single liook of an epic by way of a specimen, why, 
I do not grudge a sovereign.’ This is probably 
more than the epic poet of our day would get for 
all his books from any magazine editor. Many 
periodicals, like hospitals, are supported entirely 
by voluntary contribution, s. 

In Greater Britain the periodical llonrislies chiefly 
in the United States of Ainei’ica. In the colonics 
the English product seems to kill out the native 
production. Beyond a somewliat consumptive 
quarterly in Syilney, and some diminutive le- 
ligious magazines, .^Vustralia has no monthly maga- 
zines ov reviews, except the quarterly Im^ierhd 
Review of INCelhournc. New ^^ealand has the 
Monthly Review. South Africa has produced no 
magaziiie of move tlian provincial fame. Canada 
had in the Bystander a unique magazine edited, 
written, and owned hy Mr Goldwin >Sniith, 
lint it no longer ajipcars. Bavbadoes has a little 
monthly in Excelsior; Honduras boasts the Hon- 
duras Mining Journal, fonnerly Honduras Pro- 
gress ; and British Guiana publishes Tiiiicliri, a 
quavicrly. Among the periodicals in English pub- 
lished on the Continent arc the Es(iuiline (Rome) 
and Anglo- Austria (Meran), India has the CaL 
cutia Review (quarterly), and the moiitlilies, the 
National Magazine, tlie Indian Magazine and 
Review, and the Allahabad Review; but the 
publications of London and Edinburgh overshadow 
the periodicals of the rest of tlie empire. Tlie 
Asiatie Quarterly now embraces colonial and 
Afncan topics, otherwise the colonic.s are not 
specially represented except hy the sniall monthly 
papers Imperial Federation and Greater Britain. 

The American magazines are every year becom- 
ing more and more formidable competitors of 
the English periodicals oven in Great Britain. 
They have an enormous advantage in tlie 
excellent American postal rule by which all 
periodically issued printed matter is conveyed 
l)y the mails at special rates not exceeding a 
li'alfpenny per pound. In England it costs 24 d. 
to send a half pound of printed matter, if juib- 
lished monthly, through the post from St-Marfcin’s- 
lo- Grand to Downing Btveet — although the posfc- 
olhco will carry a pound weight of printed matter 
if it is issued weekly for one halfpenny from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats. This absurd method of 
hniidicapping monthly publications is unknown in 
the United Dtatos. The American magazines are 
distinguished for the excellence of their typography, 
and the clearness and artistic character of their illus- 
trations. There is no such illustrated magazine as 
the Century published outside of New York. The 
American illustrated rnagazino is making its way 
rapidly thronghouL the whole British enipive. 
ScribnePs has now begun an Australian edition. 
The Century and Harper circulate largely in India. 
Tlio Cosmopolitan lias now begun to publish in 
London as well as in New York. The Neio Eng- 
land Magazine is also a well-illustrated monthly. 
Of the non-illustrated American magazines the 
Atlantic Monthly (1868) is one of the oldest and 
most respectable. Lippincott publishes monthly 
a complete novel of high character, with a selec- 
tion of miscellaneous essays. All those arc now 
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published siiiniltaneoiisly in London and Ne^v York. 
But tlie thj-ee monthly reviews which cori^sponcl to 
tlie Nineteenth Century ^ Fortnightly, and Contem- 
porary are the North American (1815), the Forum 
(1886), and the Arena (3888). The Arena accom- 
panies its letter] )ress with portraits and occasional 
illu'strations. It has a distinctive r6ie of its own, 
beinff the arena for the free discussion of all the 
hereSe.s which seem to foreshadow the trend of 
iiro^n-ess. Tlie Forum is steady, sensible, and in- 
structive. The North American is more lively and 
up to date. All these publish signed articles. ^ TJie 
Arena publishes stories. English writers contribute 
largely to tlie North American and the Forum, 
Jn tlieology tliere are the Andover Fcvieio, Homiletic 
Jlevicw, Church Review, Americaii Catholic Quar- 
tedif. Catholic World, &c. 

Up to 1891 some of the English revieu's were in 
the habit of forwarding printed sheets to New York 
every month ; but hitherto the chief knowledge of 
tlie American reader concerning English periodicals 
has been gained from the ])ages of LittelVs Living 
Age and Current Literature, tn'O publications wliich 
are freely fed from tlie pages of English inagazines 
and reviews. The Americans produce copiously the 
more solid and ponderous quarterlies. They are 
gi-eat on economics and education, and theology of 
tlie .sliglitly antiquated pattern. Tlieir Popular 
Science Monthly is one pi the best of its kind, and 
the Chmitauqnan is quite unique— a magazine tliat 
aspires to he a substitute for a university. 

Coming to foreign periodicals the first place 
naturally belongs to France, whose two principal 
reviews, tlie Revue dcs Deux Mondes (1829) and 
the Nouvellc Revue (1879), are read throughout 
the whole Latin world. It is a curious fact 
that the Revue des Deux Mondes has move sub- 
scribers outside France than within the repuhlic, 
Tiiere is a great Latin belt of a French reading 
public stretching from Madrid to Bucharest, and 
among tlieiii tlie Rcuuc reigns as it has long 
reigned supreme, Tlie Nouvclle Revue owes its 
character and its charm to its editor, hladame 
Adam. Both of these great revicAvs devote much 
more space to the chronicle of the events of the 
month than any English or American periodical. 
The Cus^nopolitain, the oldest French review, 
founded in 1829, is publislied on the lOtli and 25Ui 
of each mouth. It is Catholic Avith tlie traditions 
of Montalembert. Excluding the higli-choss art 
magazines, like the Gazette des Beanx-Arts, tliere 
is no illustrated periodical in France, although of 
late La Revue des Revues has been making praise- 
efforts to fill tlie gap. 

Germany lias many literaiy capitals, and her 
magazines do not all emanate from a single centre. 
Most^ of the popular German magazines, such 
as Pie Garienlaubc and Veher Land mid Mecr, 
are issued botli Aveekly and monthly. Tliey are 
copiously illustrated, and form a great contrast 
in their readableness to such ponderous revie avs 
as the Deutsche Rmidsckav, tJie Deutsche Revue, 
Unsere Zeit,^ and the Preimische Jahrhiichcr, 
Among the illustrated popular magazines, Vo^n 
Fels zum Meer deservedly holds a high place. The 
best of the Gennan magazines i.s Vdhagen mid 
Kktsi7ig^s Neue Monatshefte, already inoiitioned. 
\\estemnandspcutschG lllustririe Mvnatshcfte and 
Lord und Sial are also high-class magazines, 
German periodical literature is very lich in 
theological revieAVs ; and several periodicals repre- 
sent the various ne^v schools of literature— e.g. the 
Gesellschaft is the organ of the Healists, Similarly 
the Modeme Rundschau, the Deutsche Dicktung, 
and others are conducted hy members of the new 
schools and tendencies. 

In Russia the imAvieldy revicAV forms the chief 
iieZa for the manifestation of the literary talent of 


the nation. These revieAVs are published oithoi' at 
Moscoav or at St Peter.sl)urg. They arc Imrdly 
seen onisidc Russia; they are not illustj-atod, {ind 
their circulation is comparatively small. In Tlaly 
the Naova Antologia, La Rassegna Nttzionnle, and 
La Civilta Catiolica are tho only poriqdioals except- 
ing those purely scientific or professional that arc 
seen outside the peninsula. Hj>ain has ICspitna 
Moderna or Revista Ibero-Amevn'ana and llevista 
Contempordnea ; Jlolbind, De Gids, Vragvm ties 
Tijds, and ElsGvie7''s GeiUusirvird Blaandsrhrift ; 
Scandinavia, Tilshucrcn, Svcnslc Tidshrift, Nardisk 
Tidskrift, Samtiden, 

In concluding this rapid survey of the periodical 
literature of tlie Avorhl, mention should he made 
of the latest horn and most ])oIygIot of inonthlicH, 
the Paniobihlion, a magazine )nihlishcd in St IhderH- 
burg in no fewer ilian iittoon dilion'nt langnagcH. J t 
aims at providing profes.sional and H(‘iontiIi(5 men of 
all countries Avith a clue to tlie iioriodical litovjitnrc, 
technical and scioiitihc, of all tlui Avovid. Tt is like 
a periodical monument reared to tin' inciuory of 
the To AVer of Bahcl. 

Poolo's hidcx (0 Periodical LiitmtinrCi a dietionavy 
of tho inoro important articles in the (ptuvtorlii's, 
iiionthlics, and many wooldios, is eiUtod by a (Mucat^o 
librarian, Stcad^s jjoimlar Index to the Pniodienh of 
JSOO has been issued in London, and the puhlioaiion Is 
to be continued annually. Sou also the artiolos Nkwh- 
VAvnE and BooK-'J’UAim in this Avork. 

PeriophthaliiiHS, a roniarkaldo ^ goniw of 
ncauthoptcrouK hslies, allied tti the gobicH. 'riudr 
eyes protrude and arc very mobile; Ihoiv lu^etoral 
lins can be used as legs. Seviu’al Hp(‘cieH occur on 
the coasts of the Indian Ocean a, ml AVosteru 
Africa; of tJieso Die best known is /t hvrJrnilvri, 



roriophthahnuH koelruuliiiri. 

(From Hickson's hi NcriK ( IBOO.) 


This iyi lives about Ioav tide-mark mi tlio muddy 
flats or among rocdcs, and by nnuins of its jmetoral 
fins and tail luqis along in seavidi iif cruHtactMins, 
insects, and gaHtrojiods. Respivation Hcmun to be 
edected through tnc skin of the tail even more 
than by the gills. They cling by tlmir fins to 
rocks and maimo-ovc-roots, and Iceep their tails in 
the water ; or they climb entirely out of tho water, 
and jiiiiip Avith agility ay hen disturlmd, 

Pcriosti'tiSj inllammation of the periosteum, 
the tough fibrous memhrano Avhieh Hinrounds 
the Awions bones (see Bonk). ft gonevally 
occurs on tho surface of thinly. eoAnwed boju's, 
such as the tibia, clavicles, ami cranial bones. 
Its chief causes are (1) a syphilitic taint; 
(2) rhcumciVumi ; and (8) scrofula: but its occur- 
rcncG is often determined by injury to tlm ]nirt. The 
afiecUon, especially Avhon duo’to the (iv.st or secoml 
of the above causes, i.s usually acoA)m]>aiuod with 
considerable nocturnal pain. If tho (liwnifto occurs 
in an acute form it must bo tj'catod Avitb Jocches, 
fomentations, and the other ordinary antiiiUlogistic 
remedies. If severe, an incision tln-ougn tho i)i“ 
flamed tissue is somotimofl tlio most eflcctual tvoat- 
nieiit. 
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Peripatetic Philosophy, a designation of 
the phirosophy of Aristotle (q.v\) ami of liis fol- 
lowers. It is of doubtful origin, being sui)posed to 
have been derived cither from his custom of occa- 
sionally walking about {mrijudein) during tlie 
delivery of his lectures, or from the place iti which 
they were deli^'ered being a shaded walk. 

PeripatUSj a genus occupying a uiihiue posi- 
tion betsveen myriopods and insects on the one 
liand and annelids on the other. r(jr, along with 
the trachem (jr air- tubes characteiistic of insects, 
Peripatus has the nepliridia or exci’etory tubes 
characteristic of the higher worms. Tlie body 
measures about two inches in length, is shaped like 
tliat of a worm or caterpillar, but without external 
rings, bears numerous ( 14 to 42) imperfectly-jointed 
stump-like clawed feet, and has a soft skin, with 
little of that chitin which is abundant as a cuti- 
cular product in other arthropods. The liead bears 
a pair of mobile antenna^ a pair of mandibles in 
the mouth, and a pair of oral papillm from which 
slime oozes. With this Peripatus catches its prey 
of small insect‘s, &c. The species live in moist 
places under stones and hark, and are nocturnal in 
their habits. Profes.sov Sedgwick says that ‘the 
exquisite sensitiveness and constantly changing 
form of the anteimre, the well-rounded i)liim]) body, 
the eyes set like .small diamonds on the side of the 
head, the delicate feet, ami, above all, the rich 
colouring and velvety texture of the skin all com- 
bine to give tiicse animals an aspect of quite 
exceptional beauty.’ There are many remarkable 
structural features : thus, the ventral nerves are 
widely separate ; the eyes are simple, like those 
of an annelid ; the body- cavity is divided into 
three longitudinal compartments, from which tlie 
cavities of the legs are furthermore distinct. The 
sexes are sepai'ate. The dovolopincnt varies con- 
siderably in dilterent species, lor the ova may 
contain a considerable amount of yolk nr none 
at all. In several it has been observed that the 
cells of the embryo are for a prolonged period 
iiulistinctly separate from one nuothor. The em- 
bryos develop within the body of the mofclier- 
animals; when born they resemble the parents 
except in size. The distribution is very wide ; in 
{South Africa there are four species — o.g. I\ mpen- 
siSi F, htdfouri ; in New Zealand, P. novcv Zca- 
landicG; in Queensland, P. Icuclcartii ; in Caracas, 
P. cdioanhii ; and others from Demerara, Trinidad, 
{^t Vincent, Cliili, Quito, cV:c. The distrilmtion, tlie 
structure, and the development of Peripatus all 
.siigge.st that it is the survivor of an archaic type. 
The genus is usually dignified as a special class 
of Arthropods — Prototracheata, See iiguve under 
Caterpillar; ami monograph by A. Sedgwick, 
Qudi't. Joimi. Micr, xxviii. (1888). 

Perissodactylii. See Artiodactyla. 
Peristaltic Motion, the action of the mus- 
cular coat of the iuLestines, by which the sub- 
stances contained within it are regularly moved 
oinvard. See Dkiestion, 

PcritoiiCUlll (Gr. ‘to extend 

around’), a serous membrane, and, like all mem- 
branes of this cbtss, a shut sac, whioli, hoAveyer, 
in thc^ female is not completely closed, as the 
Fallopian tubes couimunicatc with it by their free 
extremities. Tlie peritoneum more or less com- 
pletely invests all the viscera lying in the abdom- 
inal and pelvic cavities, and is then reflected upon 
the walls of the abdomen, so that there is a visceral 
and a paiietal layer, Nnmorous folds are formed 
by the viseeral layer as it ]>a.s&es from one organ to 
another. They serve bo hold the parts in position, 
and at the same time enclose vessels and nerves. 
Some of these folds are tenned Ligaments, from 
their serving to support tlie oi'gans. Thus, w^e Jiave 


ligaments of the liver, &[)lceu, bladder, and uterus 
foi’med liy peritoneal folds, Otliem are tenned 
MesenUries (from the Gr. meson, * the middle/ and 
enter on, ‘ the inlc.stine ’), and connect the intestines 
wdth the vertebral column, They are the Mesen- 
tery proper, the ascending transverse, and descend- 
ing meso-colon, and the meso-rectum. Lastly, tliere 
aye folds called Omenta, wdiich proceed from one 
visens to anotlier. The great omentum ahvays 
contains some adipose tissue, wdiich in persons 
inclined to cmpulency often accumulates to an 
eiioriiioiis extent. Its use appears to be (1) to 
protect the intestines from cold by covering tliem 
anteriorly as with an apron, and (2) to facilitate 
tlieir movement upon eacli otlier during tJieir ver- 
micular action. 

Disea.ses of the Peritoneum.— The peii- 
toneuin often becomes the seat of dropsical ellusion, 
both in casc.s of general dropsy and in cirrhosis 
of the liver. It may also he attacked by cancer, 
either primary or secondary, and, like" all the 
serous membranes, readily takes on inflammation 
from various exciting Gau.ses. This in/lammafcion 
is termed Peritonitis, and may be either an acute 
or a chronic disease. 

Acute Peritonitis^ inflammation of tlie coating 
of the boivels, but often popularly spoken of as 
‘inflammation of the bowels,’ generally iiresonls 
well-marked symptoms. It sometimes commences 
with a cliill, but severe pain in the abdomen is 
usually the first syuqitoiii. Tlie pain is at first 
sometimes conlined to particular spots (usually 
in the lower jiavt of the abdomen), but it soon 
extends over the whole abdominal region. It 
is increased, on pressure, to such an extent that 
the patient cannot even hear the 'weight of tlie 
bedelotlies ; and to avoid, as far as possible, 
internal pressure upon the ])evitonenm, he lies 
perfectly still, on liis back, with the legs draw'u 
up, aiuf breathes by means of the ribs, in con- 
sequence of the pain occasioned by the descent 
of the diaphragm in inspiration. The breathing is 
naturally siiallow in tlieso cases, and, less air being 
admitted at each movement of respiration, tlie 
number of those movements is increased. There 
are perhaps forty or even sixty respirations executed 
in a minute, instead of eighteen or tw’enty. The 
pulse is usually very frequent, often 120 or move 
in the minute, and small and tense, though occa- 
sionally strong and full at the conun en cement of 
tlie attack ; the temperature is usually raised, and 
vomiting is almost always an early symptom. 
After the disease has contiinicd for a certain time 
tlie belly becomes tense and swollen ; the enlarge- 
ment being caused at first by flatus, and aftevAvards 
also by the effusion of fluid, as may be ascertained 
by percussion and palpation. The' progress of the 
disease is in general rapid. In fatal cases death 
usually takes place AVithin a week, and often 
sooner. The symptoms indicating that the disease 
is advancing tow'ards a fatal termination are great 
distention of the abdomen, a very frequent and 
feeble pulse, a pinched and extremely anxious 
appearance of the face, and cold siveats. 

Peritonitis rarely arises from exposure to cold 
alone. It is frequently the result of local violence, 
and of AYOuiids penetrating the peritoneal sac, 
including various surgical oiierations, Jn the 
majority of cases it is due to extension of some 
inflammatory iirocess in one of the abdominal 
viscera, particularly the hollow viscera (stomach, 
intestines, gall-bladder, urinary-bladder, Avomb). 
It is sometimes caused by Bright’s disease, Twm 
varieties call for special mention : pnevperal 
tonitis, due to extension of septic inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the ^vomb after^ child-birth 
or miscarriage, a most fatal form of disease ; and 
peritonitis from p)f^'^\foratwn of one of the hollow 
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viscera, which is cliaracterised hy the suddenness of 
the attack, intense pain, incai)ahle of mitigation 
hy medicine, all at once arising in some part of 
the abdomen, tlie whole of which soon becomes 
tender in every part. This form of tlie disease is 
generally fatal, death usually ensuing within two 
days, and sometimes witliin a few Iiours. Perfora- 
tion of the small inte.'^tillti, in conseipience of 
ulceration of its glands, is of not uncommon 
occurrence in typhoid fever, and sometimes occurs 
in phtliisis. That apparently useless structave, the 
vermiform ajipendage of the caecum, is a compara- 
tively frequent seat of perforation. Sometimes it 
is tlie stomach which is perforated, and in these 
cases the patients are usually unman ied women 
(especially domestic servants), who may have pre- 
viously appeared in good health, or at most have 
complained of slight dy.spepsia. 

At the onset of the disease it is not always easy 
to distinguish it from Colic (q.v.), hut the ])roiTess 
of the case will soon settle the questioii. With 
this exception, the only disease with wJiicli peri- 
tonitis is likely to be confounded l^y the 'wcll- 
e<liieafced practitioner is a peculiar form of Jiy.sfcei’ia ; 
hut the age and sex of the patient, the presence of 
liyhteria in other fm'fus, and the genei'al Jiistojy of 
the patient and of her symptoms will almost always 
lead to a correct diagnosis of the disease. 

The treatment of a case of peritonitis must depend 
upon the cause to which it is due. Perfect rest in 
hed is essential. In the great majority of cases 
opium should be given in mli doses, to allay pain 
and keep the howels at rest. But in some, par- 
ticularly those following surgical operations on tlie 
female generative oigans, tlie opposite ])lau, treat- 
ment hy saline purgatives, iutroituced by LaAvson 
Tait, gives excellent results. The diet must he light 
and fluid ; in cases of perforation of the Ktomacli 
no food or even drink must be given by the mouth. 
Light poultices, or hot fomentations, should he 
constantly applied to the abdomen ; leeches arc 
sometimes useful. In cases of perforation from 
disea.se or injury, and of .supimrative peritonitis, 
life has frequently been saved during recent years 
by prompt .surgical interference, 

C/trom'c Peritonitis occurs in two forms, which 
differ in their origin and degj'ee of fatality, hut are 
very similp in their symptoms. In the first the 
inflammation is of tlie ordinary cliaracfcei', and, 
although the disease sometimes originates sjion- 
pneon.sly, it is more frequently the sequel of an 
imperfectly cured acute attack ; in the second it 
depends upon tubercular iutlaiiiniation, and is 
generally met with in persons of a scrofulous con- 
.stitutiou. The .symptoms of chronic peritonitis are 
more obscure than those of the acute form. Tlieve 
is abdominal pain, often slight, and not always con- 
stant, which IS increased by pre.ssurej or sometimes 
Is felt only when pressure is made. The patient 
complains of a sensation of fullness and tension of 
the helly, altliough its size is not visibly increased; 
of a loss of appetite ; and of nausea and vomiting ; 
and the bowels are usually more or less out of 
order. After a time the abdomen enlarges, and 
becomes tympanitic, or more or less filled with 
fluid ] and death gradually ensues from debility 
and emaciation, unless the fatal issue is accelerated 
by an acute inflammatory attack. It is not always 
easy to determinp during life, whether the disease 
belongs to the first or second form. When its 
oiMn caunob he traced to a preceding acute attack, 
to local abdominalinjury, or to clironic affections 
of tlie abdominal viscera, there is strong reason to 
believe it to be of the tubercular form, especially 
if the general constitution and the hereditary ten- 
dencies of the patient point in the same direction. 

Little can be done m the way of medical treat- 
ment, especially in the tubercular form, further 


than mitigating the moat diatrcsKiiig hynqitoms, 
and poasifdy retarding the liiial issue, though 
recovery sometime.s follows the continuous ajijilica- 
tion of mercurial liniment. In clironic, cvm tuber- 
cular perUonitw, however, as in tlie acutodiHea.se, 
surgical interference, either by aspiration or by free 
opening of tlie abdominal cavity, has given very 
encouraging results in many cases. 

Periwinkle { a genus of jdants of the 
natural order Apocynaccm, having a b-cleft calyx, 
and a .salver-shaiietl corolla bearded at the tiiroat, 
with live obliquely truncated sogmeiits. ddio leaves 
are opposite and evei green ; the llowcvs grow singly 
or in pairs from the axils of the leave.s. 'i'lm ■ 
Lesser Periwinkle (V. minor), a native of many , 
parts of Europe and of the aoutlieru jiarts of 
Britain, growing in woods and thickets, is a half- 
.slirubby jdant with trailing stems, rooting at their 
extreiiiitieH, ovato-lanceolato leaves, and ])ale-hluo 
—.sometimes white or redd ish-pni'ple— sal ver-Hhaped 
flowers. Tlie Greater Periwinkle ( V, major), 
wliicli has much larger ilowers and ovato-cordato 
leaves, is a native of the Himtli of Euriqx*, and is 
found in a few placc.s in the sonth of Biig‘land. 
Both of these species are very commonly id an ted 
ill shrubberies and gardens, rapidly cover unsightly 
objects with pleasing green Udiago, and produce 
their beautiful flowers at almost ail Reasons of the 
year, even in winter when Llie weather is mild. 
The Herbaceous Periwinkle ( Iirrhartut), a fliin- 
gariau species, is remarkable foi' the abundanee of 
its flowers. The yeil(j\y Periwinkle ( V. hdea) i.s 
a native of the southern parts of North America. 
The Hose- col on red Periwinkle ( V. vosvxt), a native 
of Madagascar, is a favourite hotlumse )}Iant, 

Periwinkle {IJttorina), a gmuiH of inarine 
Gastei'opod.s, represented hy Hev<‘ral Hjjeeios on 
British coasts. The commonest, LHiorunt iittore<(, 
is abundant between tide-marks on tlie rocks, and 
is often collected and used for footl. 1 1 is boiled in 
its shell, extracted as eaten, and is vovy jialaiahlo. 
Perivy ill kies crawl about under water, but usually 
remain passive when left uneovere<l by th/» lido. 
Without water they can survive for niaiiy hours, 
and they are also able to endure a (mnsidijralile 
freshening of tlie salt water. They feed on sea- 
weeds, and are often useful in keei>ing Ixsls of 
young oysters from being smothered. Periwinkles 
drawn up from 70 to 80 fathoms worn first in IHHO 
used as bait for cod-Iishing on the hanks of New- 
foundland. Tlie edilile species is oviparous, hut in 
L, rudis, whicli is usually common nearer high- 
M’ater mark, the young are hatched and have a 
bard shell before tliey leave the motlnu'. The.so 
shells are apt to make this jioriwiiikle gritty, and 
therefore it i.s not used as food. Among the slrno- 
tural characters of the periwinkle the sulistautial 
shell of few wliorks, the closoly-iitting, horny ojmr- 
culiim, the nearly circular shell aperture without 
any .Hipbon -notch arc at once oridonk »Speefo.H of 
Littorina occur on almost all coasts, and there aixi 
about half a hundred in all. it should lie care- 
fully iiotieed that the periwinkle is often ealhid 
the Wilk, Wulk, or Whelk in Scotland, Imt it is 
not nearly related to the true whelks (ihirpura, 
Buccinum, &c.). See Wiikt.k. 

PerizziteSj the Canaan ites of Galihm* Sec 
Palestine, Vol. VIT. p. 712. 

Perjury is the crime committed l»y one wlio, 
when giving evidence on oath as a witness in a 
court of justice, or before some eonstitiUed /Luthmity 
of the same kind, j^ives evidence which ho knows 
to be false, But in order to make the giving of 
false evidence a eriiiie the evidence must be ma- 
terial— i.e. it must affect the decision of some 
question before the court. If the falsehood occurred 
as to some trilling or innnatorial fact no crime ie 
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cominiLled. Moreover, it. is necc&sary, in proving 
the crime, that at least two persons should be able 
to testify to the falsehood of the matter, so tliat 
there mi^'ht be a majority of oaths on the matter — 
tiiere being then two oatlis to one. But this rule 
is satisfied though botli witnesses do not testify to 
one point. Tlie perjury must also have taken 
place before some court or tribunal which had 
power to administer the oath (see Oatii).^ Though 
in some courts ailirmations are allowed instead of 
oaths, yet tlie punishment for false ailirmation is 
made piecisely the same as for false swearing. The 
punishment for perjury was, before the Conquest, 
sometimes death or cutting out the tongue ; i)ei’- 
jnry is now a misdeniuanour, piinisli cable by im- 
prisonment with hard labour. Tlie crime of Subor- 
nation of Perjury — i.e. the persuading or procuring 
a person to give false evidence — is also punishable 
as a distinct offence ; if the false evidence is not 
given the crime is incitement. In many states of 
the Anieric.an Union the crime of false swearing, 
recognised by common law, is further particularly 
defined by statute. The ^dol alien of an oath of 
office is not perjury; nor is a false affidavit to an 
account rendered to an administrator technically 
perjury, nor false evidence in depositions taken by 
consent by unauthorised persons. 

Perkcuiers. See ISIoluccas. 

Pcvlcbci’ff, a town of the Prussian ])rovincc of 
Brandenburg, 80 miles NW. of Berlin. Pop. 7825. 

Pcriitic Structure, in Petrography,^ is a 
.structure seen in some vitreous rocks. 'riiese 
rocks seem as if made up of little ])earlj^ or 
enamol-like spheroids, each of which is siihdivided 
into a muulier of concentric coats hy curved cracks, 
roughly ]>arallel to its hmiudary. The spheroids 
usually lie packed hebween rectilinear or curved 
fissures that traverse the rock in all directions. 
Perlite is the name given to rocks showing this 
struct me. 

PcrilU ^ town of Russia, on the Kama, hy 
which it is G85 uuIgh NE. of Kazan. It is the 
chief seat of tlie extensive transit trade between 
European Russia and Siberia, and has a cathedral, 
taimeries, distillericH, Hour-mills, and oil-works, 
and a government arsenal and cannon-foundry. 
Pop. (1885) 33,078. — The government has an aica 
of 128,173 sq. m. and a pop. (1883) of 2,503,420, 
and is exceptionally rich in minerals. 

Pei'luian System. lu Britain this series of 
strata rests uncoiiformably upon the Carhonif crons 
rocks, Ilj consiHls of the following groups ; 

Upi'rr linn SANDSTONna, clnyB ami fyypsuni (fiO to 100 

tlik'k in east of EuyloiKl ; weKt of PojujIjig chain, 600 feet 

thick). 

MAciNnsiAN" LmnsTONU (500 to 000 feet) = Zechstein f)f 

Gorman y. 

Haul Slath (aboui, 00 feet) = Kupforsclilefor. 

Lowuu lien AND Mottlcd Sandhtoncs, with con^floinemtes 

and brocciaH ( 3000 foot in Ciiinberland ; in the onHtnf Bnghuid 

not over U50 feci ) = Rothlie<jondQ of Germany. 

The Lower Red Sandstones are greatly developed 
in StaHbrdsliire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, and the 
Vale of Eden in Westmorland and Gmuberland, 
Small areas also occur in the valleys of the Nitli 
and Annan and in Ayrshire ; and similar areas 
appear in the district's of I)o\vn, Tyrone, and 
Armagh in Ireland. The breccias met with in 
this group often contain erratics, and have the 
general aspect of glacial accumulations ; and Sir A. 
liamsay thought they probably indicate the 
occurrence of a glacial einsodo in the Perjnian 
lieriod. In the Scottish area the rocks contain 
sheets of lava-form rocks and tuHs, associated with 
which are many small iilled-up volcanic vents or 
ncv/cs, Tlie most important nieniher of the over- 
lying groups is the Magnesian limestone, which is 
the eJiiof repository of I^ermian fossils. i\'Iany of 


its beds assume curious concretionary forms, as is 
well seen on the coast of Durham. 

In Germany tlie Permian coiibists of an upper 
and lower group— hence tlie system is often termed 
Dyas— the Zeehstein and Kupferschiefer forming 
the n]q)cr, and the Rotliliegende the lower group. 
Volcanic I'ocks are associated with the latter. The 
Kupferschiefer has long heeii famous for its ores of 
copfier and other metals, and fossil fishes ; while 
associated with the Zeehstein are beds of anhydrite, 
gypsum, rock-salt, and bituminous shales. In 
Russia the system occupies an area of more than 
15,000 sq. m. between Moscow and the Urals. It 
is well developed in the government of Perm, from 
wJiicJj it derives it name. While the German Dyas 
presents tlie same general features as the Permian 
of Durham and the east of England, the Russian 
devehipment resembles tliePermians of the Midlands 
and north-west of England — limestone being quite a 
suhordiuato formation, and often wanting. Altlimigh 
tlierc is commonly an uncoiiformity hetween the 
Permian and the Carhoniferons, yet in somc]daces, 
as at Autun in the heart of Franco, a coiiformahlc 
imssage is traced from the coal-measures into the 
Permian. The same is the case in North America, 
where in the western part of that continent no 
hard and fast line can he drawn between the two 
systems — the Carboniferous graduating upAvards 
into the Pcimian. 

Life of the l^criocl , — The Permian strata as a 
whole are not rich in fossils — the red sand.stoiics 
which form so large a portion of the system being 
for the most part barren. As contrasted with the 
llora of the Carboniferous period that of the 
Permian is poor and meagre. But tliat poverty 
may lie only apiiarent— tlie conditions for its 
preservation not having been .so favourable as 
ilnring Carboniferous times. It may be considered 
as an impoverished continuation of the Carbonifer- 
ous llora. The most common plants are ferns — 
both herbaceous and arhore.scent— many of the 
genera being Carhoniferons, while others, such as 
(jalli|)teris, are not known as Carhoniferons forms. 
Coniters Avere likewise numerous, c.specialiy the 
yew'-like Walchia and the cone-bearing Ullniannia. 
Traces of what some suppose to have been cycada 
(Nceggeratliia) are met Avith in Permian strata, 
Finally, it may lie noted that many characteristic 
Palamzoic types died out in Permian times, such 
as the Lepidodendroids, Sigillariouls, and Cala- 
mites. The animal life of the period is some- 
what better represented ; but it too appears im- 
lioverished Avhen contrasted Avith that Avluch 
nourished in tlie prece<ling Carboniferous iieriod. 
We note tliat rngo.se corals, so abundant in the 
older Palmozoic rocks, are very .sparingly met 
Avith in Permian strata ; even tabulate forms aie 
feebly rc]n'esented. Polyzoa are fairly iiumeroiis 
in the Magnesian limestone. Amongst bracliio- 
pods the more abundant types arc survivals from 
the Carhoniferons, as Prodiicta, Spirifera, Stroplia- 
1 osia. Lam ellihranchs are somewhat more numerous 
than bracliiopods, common forms being Schizodus, 
Bakevellia, Gervillia, &c. Oasteropods (Murchi- 
sonia, Pleurotomaria) are feebly I'epreseiited, and 
the same is the case Avith the ccplialopods ( Nautilus, 
Orthoceras, Cyrioceras). It is Avorthy of note that 
the trilobites are represented by one form 
(Phillipsia)— the last appearance of that emi- 
nently PahTozoic order. Among the fishes the 
principal genera are Palaeoniscns and Platysonnis. 
Amphibians seem to have abounded ; they are all 
lahyvintUodonts (Archegosauvns, Brancluosannis, 
Pelosauni.s), At this horizon true reptiles (Pro- 
terosauriis) make their earliest appearance. 

In most parts of Europe where Permian strata 
are developed tliey rest uncoiiformalily on Carbon- 
iferous anci other rocks, from wliioU it is evident 
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tliat towards the clo&e of Carboniferous tinicfe con- 
siderable earth-movements took jilace. _ iliese 
caused the sea to disappear fj’oin regions in 
Europe, anil resulted ev*entually in the isolation of 
certain areas, which thus became inland seas or 
salt lakes. In these latter mottled sandstones, 
dolomitic liiuestones, rock-salt, and gypsnin were 
acciiniuJated, so that the conditions u^ere not favour 
able to life. One or more such inland seas covered 
large areas of what is now central England, and 
extended into southern Scotland and tlie nortli of 
Ireland. Similar large inland seas existetl in middle 
and eastern Europe. The strata accumulated in 
such basins show plentiful footprints and other 
indications of shallow- water conditions, such as 
worm- tracks, sim-cracks, rain -pit tings, and ripple- 
marks— evidence which indicates that the level of 
the lakes was often abnormally lowered during dry 
seasons, leai'ing wi<lc tracts exposed over wliicli 
crawled annelids, amphibijins, and reptiles. Volcanic 
action was rife in Scotland and (jfermaiiy, and it 
has been suggested that the abundant and well- 
2 )reserved ILh remains wliich occur in the ICiijifer- 
scliiefev may have been poisoned by tbe sudden 
influx of join era] spniigs connected with the 
volcanic disturbances of the time. Some of the 
inland seas juay Jia^e had occasional connection 
with the open sea for longer or shorter periods, as, 
for example, during the foi'mation of the thicker 
fossiliferous limestones. But, taken as a whole, 
the general character of the sfci*ata is that of 
accumulations formed in inland seas. The climate 
of the peiiod, so far as one can judge from the 
aspect of flora and fauna, was probably mild and 

f enial. Nevertheless the occurrence of coarse 

reccias, with their scratched stones and erratics, 
in the Permian of Britain and the Continent, and 
tiie similar appearances met witli in .strata, which 
arc believed to he of the same age, in Imlia, 
Australia, and South A f idea seem hard to explain 
without tlie agency of floating ice. 

Perjni«sive Bill. See Local Option. 


Permutations and Combinations. A 

combination, in MaLheuiatics, is a selection of a 
nujiiber of objects from a given set of objects, 
without anv regard to the order in wdiich they are 
placed. Tlie objects are called elements, and the 
combinations are divided into classes, according to 
the number of elements in each. Let the given 
elements he tbe four letters a, 6, c, d; tbe binary 
combinations, or selections of two, are aO, flc, 
hCy M, cd—aix in all ; the combinations of three are 


ribdf acd^ hod — four in all ; w))i]e there is only 
one combination of four — viz. ahod. 

Permutation, again, has reference to the oi-der oi 
arrangement j tims, the two elements, a and i, may 
stod ah or so that every combination of two 
gives two permutations ; the three elements, «, &, 
and c, may stand aha, ach, hac, hca, cah, cha, one 
combination of tln-ee thus alfording six permuta- 
tions. TJie combinations of any order witli all 
their permutations are called the Variations. For- 
mulas are given in works of algebra for calculating 
the number of permutations or combinations in any 
given case. Suppose seven lottery -tickets marked 
1, 2, 3, to 7, and that two are to be drawn j if it is 
asked Imw many possible pains of numbers there 
are, this is a question of the number of com- 
binations of seven elements, two together, wliich is 
found to he 21, If we want to know how main'' 
times the same seven iievsons could sit clown 
to table together with a different arrangement 
each time, this is to ask how many permutations 
seven objects admit of, and the 'formula gives 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ “ 6040. The theory of prob- 
abilities IS founded on the laws of com'biimtion. 
Thus, in the case of drawing two tickets out of 


' seven, since there are 21 ixissihlc pairs, the chance 
I or probability of drawing any particular pair is 1 in 
I 21, or Li working out questions in 'comhina- 
Lions^ advantage is often taken ol tlio fact tliat, 
whatever number of elements be taken from a group 
I lo form a combination, tbe numliev givc.s thu 
same numlier of combinations; tliiis, the uuinherof 
I combinations of 10 elements three together, is the 
' same as that of 10 elemenbs seven together, 

' Pcrnaiiilm'co, or Kiccifk, tlie busiest scajant 
I of north Brazil, stands at the easternmost point of 
the coast, in 8° »S. lat. It consists of three 

, portions, connected by bridges— ' the roof ' ) 

' proper, a Dutclnlooking quarter, with narrow, 

I winding streets, tbe chief seat of commerce, on a 
peninsula; San Antonio, a modern (luartcr, with 
straight, wide streols, on aij island ])e tween the 
peninsula and the malnlaud ; and iha V'ista, where 
I are the merchants’ villas, on the mainland, fl'he 
principal buildings and public institutions embrace 
I two arsenals, an ohsers'alory, the jnilacc of the 
Byiop of Olinda (S mih^s to the north), a huv 
scliool, ke. The harbour is formed l)y a reef lying 
a quarter to half a mile from tbe coast, with an 
opening for veHsels diawing ID foot of lyater. In 
1889 a contract was made for tbe d(‘oponing of the 
harbour, tbe constriictioii of additional qnay.s, 
docks, and a new hroakwator, In tim meantime 
mail-steamers load and unload by nmans of lighters 
from the outer {exjioHGd) roadstead, (’ottoim, 
machinery, and tobacco arc inanufaeture<l, and 
shiphuildiiig is carried on. There is a lighthouse 
in the inivbour, wJiicli is dcfoiidod ];y lortH. The 
principal exports are sugar aiul cotton, ndth rum, 
hides, d^m-woods, &c* ; tbe principal inqtorts are 
cottons and woollens, lisli and meat, vegetables, 
minerals, wines, \ko. The fonucr lhictuat(i in value 
between £1,417,000 (1888) and nearly hmr time.s 
that sum (1880), the lliicluations (h'pendiug ujum 
the sugar and cotton projis ; the imj)orls average 
from one to two millions Htei’ling. Kngbuid, tin) 
United States, and Franco have the largest shanks 
in this trade, England sii\)p]ying about one-balf of 
the imjjorts and taking between ono-balf and one- 
third of the exports. Fop. (1878) O-lpJOfl; (1888, 
an estimate) 130,000. Rccifo was founded by Ibe 
Spaniards in the second half of tlm Ifltb century. 
Sir Janies LancaHior cajiturcd it in 1596, and tbe 
Dutch in 1(130. The otlicr two quart<*rs, Maurits- 
stad (now San Antonio) and Schoonzigt (Boa 
Vista), were laid out by the Dutch (hmnt Maurice 
in 1639, Tlie PartugucHO captured the town in 
1654.— Tbe provmcc has a but, moist climate ; [uo- 
duces sugar and cottiju ; and Jins an aroti of ‘19,626 
sq. m. and a pop. of ( 1872) 841,639 ; (1888) 1 ,1 10,831. 
Large portions of the interior still remain in a 
state or nature, uncultivated and covorod ivith 
forests. 

Pernambuco Wood. >Sec BiiA/jn-Avooi). 

Peruow (Gor. Pernau), a seaport of tlic 
Baltic Provinces of lius.sia, stands at tho month 
of the river Pernow, at tlio northern ftxtrtMuity of 
the Gulf of Riga, 100 miles N. of Riga and 80 
W. of Dorpat. Besides linseed and barley, it ships 
large quantities of tlax, principally to Groiit Britain, 
The total exports average £620, 000 jier aniutm 
(£425,000 foriJax); the inqwrts (herrings, coal, 
and chemical maiiuve) only £0200. Ihip. (1881) 
12,918. The university of Dorpat was Hlatitmoa 
here from 1609 to 1710. 

P^Srouse. Bee La Pi'IKouse, 

Perowiic, John Jamhs Stlivaht, ivas Ikuh at 
Burdwan in Bengal, March 13, 1823. of a family of 
Ilngnonot origin. Jle lind his education at Norwich 
m-aminar-scliool^ and at Corpus Cliristi Qolloge, 
Gambridge, carried ofl’ many prizes lor theological 
knowlcfljOfe and Hebrew, hewidna tbn 
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Latin ensay, yrafhiate<I D.A. in ]«S4o, and was 
elected Fellow of his college in 1849. He was 
afterwards examiner for tlie classical tripos, select 
]jreaclier, Hulsean lecturer (1868), and Lady 
Maro'aret’s preacher ; ])rofessor in Kind’s College, 
Loudon ; and from 1862 till 1872 vice-])riucipal 
of yt DavkU.s College, Lampeter. Later he was pre- 
lector in Theology and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; 2 >i'eac]ier at the Chapel Royal, ’White- 
hall ; and canon residentiary of Llandalf from 
1869 to 1878, when he was appointed Dean of 
Petei’lioroiigh. Already, since 1875, lie had been 
also Hulsean professor of Di^dllity at Cambridge, 
and an honorary chaplain to the Queen. In 1891 
lie succeeded Dr PliilpoLb as Bi.shop of AVorcester. 
Dr Perowne i.s a sound Hebrew scholar, sat 
tJirongliont in tlie Cojujiany for the revision of 
the Old Testament, and has been general editor 
of the admirable seiies of short commentaries 
forming ‘The Cauihridge Ilible hn* Schools.’ His 
ju’incipal work is his commentary on the Boo/r of 
Faalms (2 vols. 186-1-68), a niasterihece of exc- 
getical science. Besides sermons and contributions 
to magazines, other works are his Hulsean Lectures 
on Tmniortulit}) (1869), and Lam 2 )eter and Llandaff 
Sormons {1873)- 

PoTl^ciMli^ailiir, the mime given to the style 
of Gothic architecture in England which succeeded 
the Decorated style. It prevailed from about the 



AVinolieater Cathedral— Have, looking west. 


end of the 14th century to the middle of the 16th 
eentiiry, and was thus con tern povavy with the 
Flainhoyanb style in France. The.se styles lla^'e 


much in common, hut fciioy derii'e their names 
from the features peculiar ' to each. Thus, the 
Flamboyant (q.v.) is distinguished liy the flowing 
lines of its tracery ; whilst the Perpendicular is 
remarkable for its stiff and rectilinofiv lines. The 
hues of the window-tracery are chiefly vertical, and 
the mullions are frequently crossed % transoms or 
horizontal bars. The mouldings are nanally thin and 
hard. Tlie sa?ne feeling pervades the other features 
of the style j the buttresses, iners, toAvers, dre. are 
all drawn up and attenuated, and present in their 
shallow recesses and meagre lines a great contrast 
to the dee^) shadows and hold mouldings of the 
earlier styles. The art of masonry was well iinder- 
Htood during the^ Perpendicular period, and the 
^'aulting Avas admirably built. Fan- tracery A^ault- 
ijjg (q.v.) belongs to tliis style. The depressed or 
four- centre arch is another of its peculiar features. 
In dooi’Avays the arched head is frequently enclosed 
in a square panel over the arch, Avith spandrels 
containing shields, quatrefoils, &c. Panelling AA'as 
also much used, the Avails heiiig frequently almo.st 
entirely covered Avith it, as in Henry A^IL’s Chapel 
at AA^’estminstev. There are many Avell-knoAvn 
bnilding’H of this style. Most of the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge belong to it, and in almost 
every catliedral and church of iiiqior Lance there 
aie sonic specimens of it — e.g. AVilliam of AVyke- 
hands nave at AA^incliester (q.v.). Open timber- 
roofs are very common in the Perpendicular style, 
and are amongst the pconliar and beautiful features 
of the architecture of England, The roof of AA^’e.^t- 
minster Hall, built b^^ Richard II., i,s the large.gt 
example ever erected. 

Perpetual Cure# >See Cukate, Vioae. 

Perpetual Motion* Formerly the attempts 
made to ‘square the circle’ led to an enonnous 
waste of time till mathematicians jiroved, by 
reiieateil and unassailable methods, that the cir- 
cular ai'ea cannot possildy he expi'essod in terms 
of the diameter or radius. It logically follo^A^s from 
the del’miiion of a circle that it is a plane figure 
Avliich does not admit of being squared. In tiie 
.same Avay, to all avIio have under.stood the words 
force, anil motion^ it folloAvs from the definition of 
a machine that it does not admit of being ‘per- 
jietual,’ or .selfunoved. Every machine is con- 
structed to imnsinib motion or force. TJie machine, 
further, modifies the transmitted force, so ns to 
overcome certain resistances, some ‘ useful ’ and 
some ‘prejudicial.’ Tii every instance tlie motion 
of the machine is derived from AAuthout, and the 
onei'gy so conveyed is to he at once referred to 
muscular action, or the av eight of falling Avater, 
Or a current of air, or the expansive force of steam, 
or souie other natural power. Sojue sncli force is 
at once imidied by the action of any machine, 
Avh ether the motion is only commencing or has 
continued for an indefiiiite time. In an ordinary 
clock, for example, action is due to the muscular 
force ex])ended in coiling a spring or I'aising a Aveiglil. 
The sight of motion in AAdieels or levers compels 
us to believe that force has been exerted upon 
tliem, and that tliey are merely veliicles for trans* 
mitting it. The machine has gained so much 
motion and energy, hut only at the expense of 
some exterior agent. TJie quantity of force in 
exisLeiice being fixed, no ucav stock can he creaiod, 
and therefore a self -moving machine is absurd even 
ill name. The practical engineer knoAvs that the 
force of his steam-engine is exactly in proportion 
to the amount of coal burned per hour— i.e. the aawIc 
depends on the consnmjition of heat. If the meolian- 
ical force produced is in excess, however small, of 
its equivalent (ineasurcd by the coal burned), then 
perpetual motion Avould be at last found, because 
then the engine u'ould be generating force— ie, 
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gi\’h)g ont more tlia« \Nas iloihed from the heat of 
the c*oal. Tlu'', of coiu‘i?e, impohsilde ; it is from 
the inexhaiistilde stores of riatore alone, sucli as 
fire, water, wind, cljeinical action, and el eetr icily, 
that force is derived to give inotiou to any machine 
whatever. Instead of protlncing more force than it 
has received, and so laying np a stock of energy 
which might lender it ‘ perpetual,’ every machine 
must in its results show less energy than has l)een 
transmitted to it. Some ol the macliine’s woi'k 
is always spent on friction and the atmospheric 
resistance, so that it cannot give out all the force 
that was put in. 

A ‘ simjile pendulum ’ swinging in an exhausted 
receiver, or a top spinning tiieie, might illustrate 
the term Pei-petnal ^lotion, if friction could he 
avoided. Neither of tliese, however, could he called 
a perpetual machine. Give the top some work to do 
by putting it in gear, say, uith a wheel or a crank, 
and siicedily its motion slackens ; which j) roves that, 
for a ‘niaclune,’ new^ force is constantly recpiired 
from without, especially if anytiiing moi'e fcha/i 
mere motion is required. In the words of the 
French Academy {Ifisioirej 1775); ‘Neglecting 
friction and resistance (of the air), a body to which 
motion lias been given will retain it for ever, hut 
only on condition that it does not act on other 
bodies ; and the only perpetual motion po^^sihle, 
even on this hypothesis, 'would he useless for tlie 
purpose of the devisers. . , . Numerous mechanics 
wdio might iiave been of great service liave wasted 
(on this kind of research) their means, time, ami 
talents.’ 

Tlie mere enumeration of all tlie chief attempts 
made in various countries to contrive a self-mov- 
ing machine would he tedious. We shall only 
note some typical cases in each class. In one 
class of so-called pei’pefcnal ujacliines the easential 
part was a wheel revolving on a horizontal axis, 
W'ith several movable weights so distributed round 
the rim a.s apparently to act ahvays more on one 
side than the other, and tliiis continue the revolu- 
tion. One of these was by tlie ingenious Marquis 
of Woz’Cester, and i.c described in liis Century of 
hiMiiiions as having been t?'ied in the To'iver before 
the kiim and court. On the same principle was 
Jackflon.s macliine sliown in hg. 1. In otlier 
attempts of fcliis class the side of the wheel was 
divhled .symmetrically into cells with curved sides, 
each cell holding a hall which I’olled about as the 



‘■otdv place, so that the halls should, 
'^'er from the centre, act more on one 
he ofclier, a.s slionm in fig. 2. A 
described in a letter to Newton as 
ess, was that of Orffyreus, eon- 
^el covered 'irifch canvas. AVhen 
‘.ed increased till it readied a 
dutions a minute ; and when 
toj' of Cassel it was found, 
bs to he moving as rapidly 
vse assume the existence 
and more recent cases. 


In another cla'^^s of self-moving imichinos water 
or mercury became the prime motor, and was Home- 
times used in defiance of tlic most elementary laws 
of hydrostatics. One of these consisted cssen Hally 
of a large vessel having a curved tube leading from 
the bottom up one side and bending over the brim. 
The inventor actually concluded that the great 
weiglit of the liquid in the vessel when full, or 
nearly so, must force tlie liquid in the tiiho up 
higher than the edge of tlio vessel, and thus 
cause a perpetual circulation. 

Anotlier class depended on magnetic action, sncli 
as Bishop Wilkinfi’a inclined piano up which^ an iron 
liall was drawn in a groove l)y the at traction of a 
loadstone fixed at the lop ( fig. 3 ). Before icacliing 
tlie loadstone the hall was ingeniously intended to 
fall through a hole in its path on Lo a curving incline 
beneath, and thus he conveyed by a .second groove 
to the foot of the fir^'t ineJiued plane, in order to ' 
vecommence its upward journey under exactly 
similar circumstances. The bishop ovei looked the 
fact that the magnetic action would also tend to 
jirevcnt a fall ; hut for that fallacy, he had come 




as near success as the laws of nature permit. 
In Addeleys perpetiml morion rim wlieol 'vrn.'i 
sunounded by a set of magnets, ]n-ojc*cting like 
teeth in a slanting flircclion, and ' having the 
S poles ^ all toAvards the centre (iig, 4). Four 
larger fixed magnets were disposed outside the 
wheel, two of AAliich at opposite points of the civ- 
cuuifereuee presented their poles to attract the 
revolving magnets, wliile iialf-way lietivoeu them 
the other tAvo prescntcMl their N poles to retard 
them. All the four imaguets, lioAvevcr, acted 
against the inventor’s purpose, as well as in the 
direction wliich lie intended. In fact, if magnetic 
acfcion or gravitj^ could he temporarily nulHfiod lu 
a particular direction ( as light is by inlorpOHing an 
opaque body) the problem of perpetual motion 
could immediately be solved. 

Tnnuinej'ahle patents Jiavo been taken out for 
magnetic and electric niaclunes, but in the principle 
of eacli some fallacy lurks, <luc to a misconception 
of the laAvs of force-ti'ansmis.sion. A ty])ical case 
is an electric machine driven by a gas-engine 
Avhero the latter is Iieaied by the dccomposiliou 
of AA^ater by the electricity produced ; just as if a 
steaiu-engine, for exauiple, could he heated Iw tlio 
friction of certain bodies set in motion by ilsclr. 

Some iufceJfigent and pi’actical projiosals have 
from time to time been made to utilise the rise and 
fall of tides as the motive poAver of macliinos. 
Tlie.se, lioAA^ever, should not he classed, as is soiiio- 
times done, under those named ‘ pcrjietual,’ since 
the supply of pOAver is obviously dcrivetl from a 
natural source — the moon’s attraction combined 
Avitli the earth’s daily rotation. A tide-mill, ex- 
actly as a Avater-mill or Avind-mill, is entirely 
dependent on an outAvavd sipiply of pOAver, anil 
can in no sense he termed self-moving or ‘ jicr- 
petual.’ Ultimately, of course, all the forms of 
Tiatuval energy are to ho referred to live sun, the 
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source of planetary foice as well as life, whatever 
be their modifications. See H. Dircks, Ferpciniim 
Mobile' Search for Self -motive Poit'cr (2d series, 
1861-70). 

Perpetuity, in English law, means an arrange- 
ment whereby jwoperty in tied np — i.e. rendered 
inalienable — for all time or for a very long period. 
Testatons and settlers have always been temi)fced 
by family pride to restrain tliciv successors frf>ni 
palling with settled property, especially land ; but 
tlie policy of the law recj Hires that owners slioiild 
be free to dispo.se of their property, and perpetiiitie.s 
are sternly discouraged. Land was formerly tied 
up by means of Entails (<[.v.) and by the creation 
or remainders, but these forms of dis])ositiou were 
brought witliiii strict rule. Trusts wore then used 
to evade the rules of common law, but the erpiity 
courts gradually evolved a rule that proirerty slioiiltl 
not be tied up unless for Ibe lives of i)ersons in 
being and twenty-one years beyond ; any disposi- 
tion which may possibly ])()stpone the vesting of 
property beyond tliat period is ^•oid. The rule 
left a settler free, hy selecting the lives of young 
persons, to tie up his pi'operty for eighty or iririety 
years. Tliellu.sson, a London baiik(3V, attempted 
to create an iiirmense fortuiro hy directing that 
t)io income of his irroperty slronld go on acennnjJat- 
ing durirrg the lives of his children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren, living at tire time of his 
death, and for twenty-orre yoar*,s beyond. Tills led 
to the passing of what is called the Thellussorr Act 
in 1800; the act restricts accumulation of income 
(except for payment of debts, iSrc.) to a period of 
twenty-one years from tlie deatli of the settler, or 
sonre other of the limited periods desciihed in the 
act. It is to he observcil that trusts for public aird 
charitable purposes ai'c itob, as a general rule, 
within ibe scope of the law agaiirsb perpeluibies. 
In tlie United States tire rules developed Iiy the 
English courts have hocu generally adopted as the 
ba.si« of the law ; several state.s have legi.slated on 
tiro sulijecb, and irr so i ire cases tlie local law again.st 
pei'iietuities has heou made a part of the state 
consbitutioir. 

Perj)te'lUUl, a town of France, and a fortress 
of thehi*sb rank (depb. L’yrendes-Orien talcs), stands 
on the river Tet, 7 miles from the Mediterranean, 
40 by rail S, of Narhonne, and 17 from the Spanish 
frontier. It commands the passes of the Eastern 
PyrGnee.s, an<l is defended on the south by a citadel, 
which eiiclosc.s the old castle of the Counts of 
llonssillon, ami by a detacliei fort, Tlie .streets 
are narrow and tiro liouse.s of semi-Moorisli con- 
Eibruction, and show evidences of Spanish iniluence. 
The cathedral { begun in 1824), the Mooiisli-Uothic 
cloth-hall or bourse (1390), the town-house (1692), 
tire building of the former niiiversiby (lS49~Freiicli 
Kevohrtioii ), the i)alacG of justice, arid a college 
are the principal public biiiluing.H and institutions. 
Good red wine is made, sheep and silkworms are 
bred, vegetables aird fruit growir, brandy distilled, 
cloth woven, aird corks cut ; aird there is a good 
trade in wine, spirits, wool, cork-bark, oil, cloth, 
and silk. Ah capital of the former county of 
lloussillon Porpignan was in the hands of the kings 
of Aragum from 1172 to its capture hy Fr’ance in 
1476 j it was restored to Spain in 1493 j but 
Bicholieu retook it in 1642, and France has 
po.sseased it over since. Pop. (1880) 26,841, 

Ferrauzalbliloe (‘Perran in the sands’), a 
Cornish coast parish, 10 miles N, by AV. of Truro, 
The rude little atone oratory (25 by 12i feet) of St 
Piran, who was sent to Cornwall l>y St Patrick in 
the 5th century, had been buried in the sands for a 
tliousand years, wlien it was discovered in 1835 ; 
it is probably the earliest ecclo&iastical structure in 
England. Pervan Bound is a circular enclosure, 


with seven row.s of seats that could seat 2000, in 
uiiich miracle plays wei’e perfoinred of old. See 
works by HasUiiu (1844) and Trelawny (8th od. 
1884). 

Perrault, Chaules, immortal as the aublior 
of ‘ Pubs-iir-Boots/ ‘ Ciirderella,’ and ‘Bluebeard/ 
was born at Paris, January 12, 1628, tlic youngest 
of an ad\’ocate’s f<nTr sons. He was sent at nine to 
tire C'oII%e de Beauvais, but (piarrelled with Iris 
nrasters, and had the rest of his education left to 
chance. He studied law irtfullj^, and took his 
license at Orleans in 1651, hut soon tired of the 
huindruirr routine of the profes.sion, and lilled from 
1654 till 1664 an easy post under his brother, the 
Receiver-general of Paris. In 1663 he became a 
kind of secretary or assistant to Colbert in matters 
of arcbitecturo aird art generally, and for twenty 
years euj<jyed a salary, if not his iiiaHfcer’.s friend- 
ship tluougliout, while hy his iniluence he avus 
admitted to the Academy in 1671. HR j)oeii», ‘Le 
Biecle de Louis XIV.,’ read to the Academy, and 
Boileau’s angry criticisms thereon, opened up the 
famous and foolish dispute about tire relative 
merits of the ancients and moderns; to tire 
modem cause Perrault contributed Iris ambitions 
but poorly argued ParalUXe tfes Anctens et dcs 
ModcrncH (4 vols. 1688-96). TJio same quarrel 
in.spiied his fCloyen dcs Homines lilustrcs du Sitele 
de Louis XIV. (2 vols. folio, 102 portraits; 1696- 
1700), the labour of his latest years. He died 
May 16, 1703. His M^nwircs appeared in 1769. 

All his AVi'itings 3Vould already have been foi*- 
gobteii but for the liappy insphutioii Avliich 
promi^ted him to jniblish nr 1697 Iris oiglrt inimit 
able pro.ye fairy-tales, the llistoircs ou Contes du 
Temps Passe ^ with the title on the froiitis])iece of 
‘Contes de Ma Mbie L*Oyc.’ These had already 
appeared anonymously from 1696 to 1697 in Moet- 
ieus’ Pceneilj a little iirLcoIlany published at tlie 
Hague since 1694. The same volume contained a 
rejri’int of tliree tales in verse by l\uTatilfc 
d'Aue^ Les Souhaits Itidicides, arrd Griselldis)^ 
Avhieli had already a})neared both in ]\roetjenH’ 
lleeucil arrd in small volumes at Paris m 1694-95. 
The prose Contes^ on the other hand, were expressly 
stated to Ire hy P. Darmaucour, PerrauiPs little 
hoy, to whom the ‘ Privilege du Boy ’ is granted, 
M. Paul Laoroi.x altribiites tire complete author- 
ship to the son ; it is more reasonable to believe 
with Andrew Lang that, if the naivete and popular 
traditional manner point to the conservatisirr of 
the child and the native inspiration of his nurse, 
nuLiiy a happy touch is due to the elderly academ- 
ician and wit. But wliatever the method of coirr- 
position of these tales, tire resultant is a group of 
masterpieces in tiro nrost cH fir cult of arts, tire same 
judgment of which is reirewed generation after 
generatioir. It were inrpertinence to pi-aise these 
stories ; it is enough to enumerate their names : 
‘La Belle au Bois Dormant’ (The Sleeping 
Beauty) ; ‘Le Petit Chaperon Rouge’ (Little Red 
Riding Hood); ‘La Barbe Bleue ’ (Bluebeard); 
‘Le Maistre (Jhat, ou le Chat BoUe’ (Pu.ss-in- 
Boots); ‘Les Flies’ (The Fairy); ‘ Ceiidrillon, ou 
la Petite Pantoulle de Verro ’ ( Cinderella) ; ‘ Rupiet 
h la Houpjie’ (Riquet of the Tuft) ; and *Le Petit 
Poucct’ (Hop o’ my Thumb, Tom Thumb). 

Tlicsre are cdUioiia of the tales by Gimud (Lyons, 
1865), Lofuvre (Paris, 38751, Paul Laoroix (Jotiast, 
Paris, 1870), and Andrew Lang (Clar, Press, Oxford, 
38S8). The last has an cxlrausUvo Introduotion of 116 
pages. See also Charles Doulin’s Contes de Mu Mere 
COjjc (Want Charles Perrault (Paris, 1879); and Bes- 
ohanol’s /loifcait, Charles Perrault^ die. (Paris, 3888). 

Perry;, an agreeable beverage made by ferment- 
ing the juice of pears. It is ex'ten.sively made 
ill Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
and DevoiiHliire, and forms, Avith cider, the chief 
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.Uet-(liinU of lliose distiict-. It contains fioiii 
5 to y per cent, of alcohol. See Cidek. 

Pern's Oliveu Haz.vkd, an Aiuerican naval 
officer, torn at South Kingston, Klwile Island, 
•23d Ant-iist 1785, is famous for lus defeat of a 
Hiitibli force on Lake Erie m 1813. 1 
nine vessels, with 54 guns and 492 officers and men, 
fou'dit six vessels, nitli 63 guns and 50'2 ollicera 
and'’ men, lost foiir-fiftljs of the crew ot Ins Hag- 
bhip, and finally won a complete victory, which lie 
aiiuouncecl in the brief clefepafcch ; ‘ e ba^'e 
tlie enemy, aiul they are onrs — two slupb, two 
bib's, one’ schooner, and one .sloop. Ferry ttieti or 
yelTow fever at Trinidad, 23d August 1819, and 
was bulled at Newport, Rhode Isliiiul, where there 
it, a bronze statue (1885). See Life b^ A. >S. 
^[ackenzie (2 vols. New Yoik, 1843), and in Leni- 
more Cooper’s Lives of Distinrjinshcd Aiiicvican 
Naval Offivcrsiim). 


PerryvillCj a ^illa^>c of Kentucky, about 40 
miles SW. of Lexington, was the scene of a liai'd- 
fought battle between tlie Union and Confederate 
armies of Buell and Biagg, 8th October 1802. 

Persecution! ^Lbe princijiles that iiuderlie 
the persecution of obnoxious ojiinions, as op^iosed 
to the principles of toleration, are regarded by 
those who persecute as essentially similar to tliose 
that arm justice against the criminal. Persecu- 
tion of unpopular religious > iews lias on religious 
or political grounds been especially conn non. 
The peisecutions of the early Christians by the 
Ihnnaii emperois (see CHUiicli History) have 
been usually, though artificially, counted as ten, 
viz. under Nero, 64 A.D. ; Doiuitian, 95; Trajan, 
107 ; Hadrian, 125 ; Marcus Aurelius, 105 ; Septi- 
niiub Sevenis, 202 ; Maxim in us, 235 ; Decius, 249 ; 
Valerian us, 257 ; Diocletian, 303. Some of tlie 
he^t of the emperors wei e thus the most strenuous 
persecutors of the Christians. The persecution 
seemed in many cases but to fan the zeal of the 
victims and snrvivor& ; in Tertnllian’s woids, 
tlie blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
church. Blit tiiere ha^^e been many eases in n4iicli 
minor sects have been extinguished, partly or 
wholly by systematic persecution. The orthodox 
persecuted the Ariaus not without success; and tlie 
number of Lapsed (q.v.) raised a serious problem in 
the church. Cathari and Albigenses were practi* 
cally pei.%ecuted out of existence by the Dominicans 
and the Inquisition; and the measures adopted to 
sipipresa the Reformation were triumphant in 
Bohemia^ Spain, and Italy. In the Huguenot 
war^ religion was complicated witli politics (.see 
Bartholomews St); theDragonnades (q.v.) ^Yel■e 
part of a deliberate attempt to crush out Protes- 
tantism. The name persecution is used in England 
specially for the sufterings inflicted by Catholics on 
Protestants and by Protestants on Catliolics in 
Mary’s and Elizahetli’s reigns ; in Scotland also on 
tlie measures used again.st the Covenanters and 
other recusants in the 17th century. The oppres- 
sive legislation against Independents in Charles 
II. ’s reign may also be classed under this head ; {vnd 
Jilassaclmsetts and most of the Puritan colonies 
pas.sed several repre.ssive ujeasure-s again.st the 
Quakers. The persecutions carried on in the Nether- 
lands by the Spanish authorities (see Holland) 
were especially cruel and persistent. They com- 
prised fine, imprisonment, ban, torture, beheading, 
strangling, strangling and burning, biiniing alive, 
burying alive; and their continuance goaded the 
people into a great national revolt. It deserves to 
he noted that the strenuous denunciation by Vol- 
taire of the persecution of the unfortunate Galas 
family led to a new chapter in Llic history 
Furious persecutions extirpated 
Catholicism from Japan in tlie middle of tlie 17tli 


century, and Corea in the middiu of the lOth. 
The Orthodox Easleiii (Miuich^ has in Rus.sia 
liad the a.ssi.staiice of tlie .slate in leproKsing tlj(* 
Raskolnik scctarioH. Luther and J\Iehuu*lithou 
were more pronouncedly Jiostilo to the^ hcietical 
astronomy of Copcruicus than the. Catholic authoii 
ties. A notable case of the pcMHeeutiou of a Pro- 
te.stant by ProtestantH ifi that of Sersctu.s (q.v.; 
.see also Calvin). In this case Calvin had lln^ 
sympathetic support of many foreign ProtoHlaiit 
charche.s and their leadei’s. The ‘ Uieiieratic ’ .sy.st(‘m 
established in Geneva hy Calun so confoumled 
eiror.s, sins, and ciiiiics as to turn Iho administia- 
tion of jnsUcc largely into a pei scon ting organi.su- 
tion ; in tliree ;^eai'.s there woio liny-eight senleiiees 
of death, and over eight thousand inipviHoiiuienlH 
for the crime of hhisphemy (see Hug and iSlead,^ 
,Sivitzc}'lc(Hf 1891 }. d'he old )Sfotlish discijiline of 
the kirk-session was legaided as persecuting in 
.spirit long ere it ceased to he ligoroiisly ap[)]ied. 
The per.secu lions of the dew.s were especially peisist- 
ent and especially unsueeehsful, ami iuive U'Cuit(mI 
in recent years ill Russia, Uoumania, and (dsew'hcic. 

From the siiinc causes as persecution come mu(*h 
other bloodslied and sti'ife, >var ami de\aMt}ilioi), 
social oppression, and pinsonal suHering. Mela- 
piiy.Hical prineipieH fontiad Uia watrlt words of 
political as well as of ecclesiastical jjarlics. ‘'I'hcHt' 
evils mostly came from that W’hich has been a iK'r- 
manently disastrous fact in (Mirisiian instory--the 
interference of the .slate, which gnvc the d(‘(‘re<‘s of 
the councils that sanction wliich elcwtled the reso- 
lutions of the majority upon Uni deepest siiUjc'cls of 
human .speculation to the factitious nink <)f laws 
which must be accepted on pain of I'oifcitnro, banish- 
ment, or death’ (Hatch, Jlibbcrl Arefa/r.v, itSSS). 

Sea also tlio articles imniiid iihnvc, especially iNqinsl- 
TiON and 'L'oIjEuation ; also AiamniNSKs, Am'o ha Pk, 
BLAsmiKMY, Biumo, C'AMmAuns, ('atiiouio Mmaxciva- 
TiON, (rAurn o, JlimKHv, Ui)om'.xo'm, Mon.nonH, Wai.- 
DKNSKS, AViTcncuAi'T ; fluch woiks as J'’oxo’k JUmk of 
j^rart^ra on one side, and on tho <»thov ('hallonci's 
j\remoirs of jUisaioiiar}/ Frivuls ttad other (Uithohn ivho 
suffered Lcath for RcUnUm ; Buckle’s // hiovii of ( VriVIfa- 
iioii ; ^ Lcoky’s Raiiomilim ia Nurope ; and Jlriipcr’s 
Coujiicl hehuce}} JSrirurc and JUlujion. 

Pcrscids. See IVlETKoits, Vol. VI 1. p. 158. 
PevscplKmc. Wee P kdh p u m n k. 

PcrsciPoIis (^Persian L’ity ’), the G’rcck tnins- 
lation of the lost name [riu'sa-Kariu i) of the 
capital of ancient Persia, was situated to the cast 
of the river IMedus (Polwar—i.c. Mnrghah), about 
14 miles above its conllnenci! will) Urn Amxcs 
(Boiulemir), in the plain of Merdusht, about 35 
miles to the north-east of Whii'az, on the road to 
Ispahan. A series of most vcmarkaldo ruins is 
all that now remaiiiH of that city, with which, 
according to jineient wrilers, ‘no other city could 
be compared either iu beauty or in wealth,’ ami 
which was generally designated ‘3'h<‘ Glory of th(i 
East.’ Darius Ilystaspcs, X(irxcH, Artaxc.rkcs, and 
other Aclncincnides caeli in Ins turn contriliuUsl 
towards its aggrandisement. Ah^xandor the Great 
in his march of conqueRtis said to liave ilesiroy<*d 
PevRepolis completely ; but tliis must }>rol)ahly 
only be Uiidciwtood to aj)ply to Hoiini of the ebief 
palaee.s. It may also be pivsumcd that aflov Ihe 
fall of the Aclucnicnide.s the extension of tlio 
original town (afterwards known as Islakhr), 
on wliich were situated tho royal cdilices and 
the tom pies uwed as royal treasurieH ujj Rj tho 
time of Epiplianes, gradmilly fell into decay, ^rim 
situation or these stvuctur(3s, overlooking the vast 
luxuriant plain of Merdusht, is d(*scril)ed in terms 
of rapturotTR entliusiasin by every travoller from 
CJjarclin to our own day. Three groups are chiolly 
distinguishable in the vast ruins existing on tho 
spot. First, the Gliehel-Miiuir (Forty Pillars), 
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with the ]\roiiiiiain of Uie T()ni])s (liachnied), also 
called Takht-i-Janislud or the throne of Janishid, 
after a fabulous the leputed founder of Per- 

sepolia. The next in order is Xaksh-i-llu stain, 
to the north-west, with its tombs ; and the last, 
the building called the Havani of Janiblnd. The 
most important is the first group, situabud on a 
vast terrace of cyclopcan mason ry at the foot of 
a lofty mountain-range. The extent of this terrace 
is about 1500 feet north by south and about 800 
east by Avest, and it was, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, once sun minded by a triple wall of 16, 32, 
and 60 cubits respectively in height. Tlie ivliole 
internal aica is further divided into three terraces 
—the lowcbt towards the south ; the central heing 
SOO feet snuare and rising -15 feet above the ])lahi, 
and the tliird, the northein, about 550 feet long 
and 35 feet high. No Lraces of .structures aie to 
be found on the lowest platform ; on the nortiiern, 
only the so-called ‘ ProjiyUea’ of Xerxes; but the 
central platform seems to have been occupied by 
the foremost structures, Avhich 
again, Jiowever, do not all api)ear 
to have stood on tlic same level. 

There aie distinguished here the 
so-called ‘Great Hall of Xerxes’ 

(called Ghehel 'Miiiiir by way of 
cmiueuce), the Palace of Xerxes, 
and the Palace of Darius. The 
stone used for the buildings is 
dark gray marble, cut into gigantic 
s<|uare blocks, and in many cases 
ex(iuisitely jjolished. The ascent 
from the plain to the great nm th- 
em platform is formed by two 
double iliglits, tlm .steps of Avbicli 
are nearly 22 feet Avide, inches 
higii, ami 15 inclies in the tread, 
so that many travelleis have been 
able to ascend them on horseback. 

What aie called the Propyla‘a of 
Xerxes on this ijlatform are two 
ni{iHse.s of stone-work, Avhich pi’ob- 
ably formed an entrance-gateway 
for foot jiaHserigei'H, paved with 
gigantic slabs of polished marble. 

Portals still sLau((liig hear liguves 
of animals 15 feet liigh, ehisely 
resembling the Assyrian hulls of 
Nineveh. The building ilsolf, 
conjectured to have been a hall 
32 feet square, is, according bo 
the cuneiform inscriptions still extant, the Avork 
of Xerxes. 

All expanse of 162 feet divides this platform from 
the central one, which still hears many of those 
colnmua of the Hall of Xerxes from which the 
ruin.M luivo taken their name. The staircase lead- 
ing u]) to the Gliehel-Mimlr or Forty Pillars is, 
if jiossihle, still more magnificent than the lirst ; 
and the walls are more .supcrlily decorated Avith 
sculptures, rojircsonting oolossal Avarriors Avitli 
s))eai‘s, gigantic bulls, combats Avith Avild beasts, 
lU’ocessiouH, and tbe like ; Avliilo broken caiiitals, 
shafts, pillars, and (‘nuntless fragments of build- 
ings, with cuneiform iiiscription.s, cover the Avhole 
vast space of tliis platform, 350 feet from north to 
south and 380 from east to west. The Groat Hall 
of Xerxes, perhaps the largest and most magnili- 
ceiit Btructuve the Avorld lias ever seen, is com- 
puted to have been a rectangle of about 300 to 350 
feet, and to have consetiuently covered 105,000 
.ypiare feet or 24 acres. Tlic pillars were arranged 
in four divi.sions, consisting of a centre group six 
deep every Avay, and an advance body of tAvelve 
in Iavo ranks, the same number flanking the centre. 
Fifteen columns arc all that now remain of the 
number. Their form is very Ijeautiful, Their 


height is 00 feet, the circumference of the shaft 16, 
the length from the capital to tlie toius 44 feet. 
The shaft is finely ihitecl in iifby-two division-s ; at 
its loAver extremity begin a cincture and a torus, 
the Ihst 2 inclies'in deiith and the latter 1 foot, 
from AA'hence devolves the pedestal, shaped like the 
cup and leaves of the pendent lotus, the capitals 
lia\dng been sm mounted by the double semi-bull, 
lleliind the Hall of Xerxes was the .so-called Hall 
of Hundred Colunnis, to tlie south of Avliich are 
indications of another structure, Avliicli Fergusson 
terms the Central Edilice. Next along the west 
front stood tbe Palace of Darius, and to tbe south 
tlie Palace of Xerxes, inea.suring about 86 feet 
square, similarly decorated and of similar grand 
pioportioiis. 

For a in ore minute description, see the travels of 
Niehulir, Ker Pozter, iLicIi, &c. ; Fergusson’s Falaas 
of Nineveh and Pcrscpolh RcUored^ Vaux’s Nineich 
and Pcvscpolis^ Pawlinbon’s Five Great MoaavehieSy 
Madame Dieulafoy’s La Perse ct La i^tibiune, M. Dieii- 


lafoy’s L'Art Antique do la J^^rsOj and above all, for 
detailed pliotograpliic views, Persepoh's, by F. Stolzc and 
Th. Noldeke (Jlerliii, LSH2). yee also Cyiujb, Daiuus, 
Xerxes, CuNEiEoiur, and Persian Architecture. 

Perseus, in Greek Mythology, the sou of Zeus 
and Danal* (q.v.) and grandson of Aci'isius. He 
was brought up at Serqdios, one of the Cyclades, 
Avlieve Poly dec tes reigned, avIio, wishing for private 
reasons to get rid of him, sent him Avlien yet a 
youth to bring tlie head of the Gorgon Meduba, on 
l1i(3 pretence that lie av anted to present it as a 
hridfd gift to l-li[q)odaniia. Persoiis act forth under 
the protection of Athena and Hermes, the former 

whom gave him a mirror by Avliich he could see 
the monster without looking at Iier (for tliafe Avoiild 
have changed him into stone b the latter a sickle, 
Avliile the nymplis provided him with AvingecI san- 
dals and a helmet of Hades or invisible cap. After 
numerous wonderful adventures lie readied the 
abode of Medusa, avIio dAvelt near Tartessus, on 
the coast of the ocean, and succeeded in cutting 
oir her head, Avhich he put into a hag and carried 
oir. On his return he visited Ethiopia, wlierc ho 
liberated and married Andromeda (q.v.), by Avhom 
lie sub.sequently had a numerous family, ami arrived 
at Seriplios in time to rescue his mother from the 



Great Staircase to Noithern Platform, and Pro])yla3a of Xerxes; 
Great PTall of Xerxes and Palace of Darius in tlie distance. 
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annoyance of the too anleut add leases of Poly- 
deetc", ^\Uoin, along with ssoinc of iiis companions, 
lie changetl into ^ioue. ^ Aftei this he \veiit to 
Algos, fioin which Acu'shis ilcd to Tliessaly, and 
reiseiis as'iiimeil the vacant tlirone. J>nt this, 
like many ofchci details of the myth, is dittei- 
eiitly naiiated. Pei'^eiis ^\as wovsiiipped as a 
heio*^ in vaiioiis parts of Uicece, and, accoidiiig to 
Eeiodotiis, in Egy[)t too, In ancient works of 
art the figure of Pei sens nmcli resembles that of 
Heuiies. 

Perseverance of Saints, a doctrine neces* 
saiily lebiilting from the mo^t essential pai’t of 
the Calvini^lic system, and tUeiefore held hy 
almost all who adopt the Calvinibtio or Angii^- 
tiniiLii doctiiuefs. It is advocated not only by 
aigamcuts from other docLriues, as tliose of "elec- 
tion,^ atoneiiieiit, the intercession and mediatorial 
doininion^ of Clnist, imputed righteousness, and 
regeneration, hut also from many texts of Scrip - 
tme, as those which declare eternal life to he 
always connected wiili lielieving, and those which 
encomage the belicvei to depcMnl on tlio faitlifnl- 
ncss, love, and oiimipotence of God. I'o an olg'oc- 
tion veiy commonly iiiged against it, that it tends 
to uioke men careless coacerning virtue and holi- 
ness, its advocates leply that this objection Is ^'alul 
only against a ductniie very Llitlereiib from theirs, 
tlie true docbiine of Perseveiaiice of Saints Ijeiiig 
one of pei'severaiiee in holiness, and giving no 
encouragement to a coniidence of final salvation 
yhioh is not conneeted with a present <and even an 
incrcLising holiuc-^s. 

PfcVShore, a jdeasant, old-fashioned market- 
town of Worcester.-ilure, in a gi-eat fruib-Lo-owim' 
district, on the A\oa, 9 miles 8E. of Worcester 
Holy Cross, the church of a mi tied lionedictjne 
abbey, originally founded in 6a9, is but a frag- 
ment— choir, south transeiit, and central tower, 
mainly- UecoTated in style, hut with Norman and 
Early Englisli features. It was re.stored hy Scott 
in 18(33-95. Pensbore lias manufactia'os of stocking, s 
and agricultural irnidements. Poi). (1851) 27 i 7 ' 

; ( 1891) 2708. See Styles’s Hiatonj of 
rcrslmn Abhy Church 

Persia, called by the natives Iran (see Al^YA^^ 
ivAGE), the most extensive and pou'Crf ul native 
kingiloni of webtern Asia, is bounded on the N. 
hy the Tranbcaspiau prov'iuces of Kussia, the 
Caspiaii Sea, and the TraiiHcaucasian provinces 
of luihsia; the E. hy the Transeaspiaii provinces 
of Russia, Afglianistan, and Peluchislan ; on the 
hy the Strait of Oimu/ and the Persian Gulf- 
and on the W. liy Asiatic Turkey. It exteiuls 
JOO miles from east to west aucl 700 uiile.s from 
noitiito south, and lias an area of about G88 000 
&q. m. It consists for the most part of a nreni 
tableland or elevated plateau, whicli in the centre 
and on the ea.st .side is almost a dead level, but 
on the north, west, and soiitJi is covered ivitli 
inountam-chams. ^ The provinces of Azerbi an 
Ma/anderan, Ghilau, Kiii'distan, Lnnstiin, and 
Pais are almost Avlmlly moimtainons. Prom the 
.southern boundary of Azerbijan the majestic kiX 
of the Elburz lans eastward, following the line of 
the Caspian coast at a distance varying from P2 to 

“ul into vkl" Astrnlad\he“ mountain;’ 

iJdn^ thfi P ^ of lower elevation, one of which 
* r in Afgljani.stau. A Iiiil- 

county lies north of this line; it terminates in 

t be abruptly to 

tbe low plain of Turkestan. South and iasi n 
Azerbijan a broad niountaiii-belt traverses Persia 

aiWion To in the same 

'c ^ region belong the mountains 
mg fiom Haniadaii to Shiraz, some of llm 


])eaks of wliich are clad uilb peipoUial smw, and 
the Zagrob iMcmiilain.s aii<l Pu.sliti Knli on (lie 
wesicin frontiei. Tlie Persian luonnlaius are 
mostly iiiimitive^ granite, ]M)Vj)hyry, Iblspai, and 
moiintaiu-liinesbonc enter larged;^* ilito tlieir com- 
position. They also oxbihit iiuUcaliimH of volcanic 
action, Demavend, a coiaiial imak J,S,G()0 foot 
in height, lying between the Elburz range ami 
the Caspian, being an extinct volcano ; and earth- 
quakes oecttHumally occur. ’JMic Ihosiau })laloau, 
whicli lies in (in angle formed betwinm IhcHe 
mountains, is intor.secled l>y many Hubsidiaiy 
langes and gioups of mountains, and npreadn east- 
waid to the plateau of Afgli/utislan, ibs genonil 
elevation ranging from 2000 to 5000 f(‘L‘t above 
sea-level, the lowest jhu'Uoh being the (lieat Salt 
Descit in the south-uest of Khovassan, wliudi lias 
•2000 feet of elevation aiM)vo tlie bca while the 
average elevation of the whole jilatoau almve tlm 
sea is about 8700 feet. Sim jVsj A . 

A gieat pari of Klioias^an, the uoitli hall' of 
Kerman, the east of liak-Ajenii, whieh form (die 
groat eential plain, ami liotiiched ]»oi lions of all 
the other [jrm’iuccs, with the exei'plion of those 
on tlie Caspian Sea, foiming mon' lliaii thnw- 
fouiths of the surface of iVrsia, are dusei’t (hat is 
to say, are nneultivateil owing to the want of rain 
and of artilicial iiTigation. In Home parts ol this 
waste tlie surface jnodnees a .s(‘anlv Innhage of 
yaliiie plantH; in olher jiarls, ealled A>e/V, it is 
coyeicd with an e/Ilorcsccnee of haNqietrc, whieh 
glitters and ilashcH^ in the, Himliglit, forcing (he 
traveller on tlicse inli(is]utaid(' wuhIch to wiuu a 
sliaile to jn-oteet his eyes ; hut Iiy far Uui greater 
portion of tiiis region eon.siHlH of light dry .soil, 
which only reipiires irrigation to )i(*eoine fruitful. 
Ihis great eciitml desert eontaiiiM a b'w oas<‘s, but 
iioim of great extent. A miriow stri]) of low and 
level eon 11 try extends along the sbou's of the I’or- 
iSiiin Vtuli aiul the Strait ol ()imnz, ItcoiiHislH of 
a snccGssion of baie plains, oc<'asioi]al]y Inlm’iupled 
by a iilantaUoii of iialniH near the wan ty rivulets 
wincii fivaver.se it. ft is called nuslijiHljin, or by 
the generic name, aiqdicd to many olhm- lnca]ilii 4 , 
or CTari)tisn'--i.Q, the waim legioii, in oiniosilion to 
tlie moinilamouH di.stiicis, callcil ,Sur/imL or tlie 
cold country. 

AltliongU HO much of Pci'Kii;, is desert, Homo iiaids 
(If tli(3 comitry aw of eXK00d\n^> f(;rinit,y iui,| iM-iiuly j 
ilw imiaeiisij viil uy.s, Homo of Dioiii JOO ojiloM jjj 
leiigtJi, Jietivoon tbe various rangoH of tiio Km'mnn 
Mmiiitaiiis abound with the rari'Kt ami most valu- 
ftWe vogetabJe prodimtiouH. Great iKU'limiH of (be 
provmecy of bars KliuziHtan, Aidelaii, and Azer- 
mjaii have been laviHhly (mdowiMl hy nature witii 
the umst luxuriant vegetation ; wliile the provincen 
of Ghihin and Mazanderan, which lie helwemi the 
and the Honthern slopoH 
oi tJie Ellmrz me as licMintifid as wood, water, and 
a modenitely hot climate can make, ({u*m-~t[io 
inomitam-sideH hcing dollied with tiees amlHlirniiH, 
and the p am, 8()() luilcs long hy from 5 to 80 mill's 
wide, studded with niulhmTy ]dantnti()jis, rjei'-liehLs, 
uneyards, mvliards, mange gioniids, ami HUgar and 
cotton plan fcatj oils. 

iurcr.v umf — Persia lias hardly one river 

that oan properly be teriiu'd navigable, tbmigh 
Honie of theni are. several hmulred miles in bmgfli, 
and of great width and volume of water. O’lm 
opened to foreign Hlenni-naviga- 
turn fiom its mouth to Alnvaz (wheui there is a 

Sirin levtilKe only II narrow 

their wJ/nv' ' (>f thoin, except ivhcn 

other means of canals oi 

M rf \r^ ^ ^ ^ (ivtifuual irrigation of the soil. 
Most of the mouuuieiitH of the avchi(.oetuval skill 
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and laborioiH iucliistry of Lhe anciuiil [‘oi Sian‘s in 
thin department are now ruinous. As a natiual 
consequence of the nature and sitnation of its 
sill face, Persia aliounds with saline lakes, ^ and 
tliere are nearly thirty of them having no visible 
0 itlets. Tiie chief lake is Lake Uniniiah (q.v,), 
in Azerbijan. Lake Ilakhte^an, in the east of 
Fans, the receptacle for the draiiia^^e of the north- 
eiu half of that juoviiicc, is about GO English miles 
ill length by 9 In bieadtli. Lake Shiraz is imich 
smaller. Part of Liike Zirreli is included in tiie 
frontier of Persia, 

Climate and Prodiirta. — The climate is neces- 
sarily very varied. What the younger Cyrus is 
reported to have said to Xenophon regarding the 
climate, ‘that peoidc perish with cold at one ex- 
tremity of the country, while they are suffocated 
with heat at tlic other,’ is lit(3rally true, Persia may 
ho considered to possess three cliinateB— that of the 
southern Dushbistaii, of the elevated plateau, and 
of the Caspian jirovinces. In the Dushtistan the 
autumnal heats aio excessive, those of summer 
more tolerable, while in winter and spring the 
climate is deliglitfnl. On the plateau the climate 
of Ears is temperate. About Ispahan the winters 
and summers are equally mild, and tiie regularity 
of tliG seasons appears 
remarkable to a stranger. 

To the north and north- 
west of this the winters 
are .severe. The desert- 
region of the centre and 
east, ami the country on 
its border, endure most 
oppressive heat duritig 
summer and piercing cohl 
ill winter. TMie Casjuan 
provinceH, from their 
general dopresHion below 
the sea-lovel, arc exposed 
to a degree of heat in sum- 
inor almo.st equal to that 
of the Went Indies, and 
their winters are mild. 

Kains, liowevcr, are fre- 
quent and heavy, and 
many tracts of low country 
are marshy and extremely 
unhealthy. Except in the 
Casjiiaii proviiioes, the 
atmosphere of Persia is 
remarkable above that of 
all other conntides for its 
dryneas and purity. 

The cultivated jiortions 
of Persia, when siijiplied 
with moisture, are very fertile, producing an 
immenso variety of crops. The chief cultivated 
products are wheat (the best in the world), barley, 
and other oeroals, cotton, sugar and rice (in Mazan- 
(leraii), and tumhah'H or tobacco for the narnhihh 
or water pi pi*. The vino flourishes in several pro- 
vincc.s, and the wines of Hhiraz are celebrated in 
eastern poetry. Mnlben’ie.s are also largely culti- 
vated, and siik is one of the most important jiro- 
dnets of the kingdom. Owing, however, to the 
silkworm disease and the neglect of the Persian 
governmont to procure licaltliy //r«/n from abroad, 
the silk cultivation has of late years greatly dimi- 
nislied. 

The forests of the Elhnrz abound with^ wild 
animals, as wolves, tigers, jackals, boars, buflaloes, 
fo.xes, and the Caspian cat. Leopards abound in 
Mazanderan, and lions in jiarts of Ears and Arab- 
isban, Among domestic animals the horse, the ass, 
and the camel hold the first place. The horses 
have always been celebrated as the finest in the 
East. They are larger and more handsome, but 
399 


lesM fleet than the Aialiiau houses. The Caspian 
livers abound uith li.sli, especially stnigeon, great 
quantities of Avhich are cured and exported to 
Russia. The mineral products of Persia are insig- 
nificant, witli tlie sole excejffion of salt. Iron is 
ahuiuhiTib in Azerlujan, hut is not worked ; copper 
occurs in considerable quantity in the mountains of 
Ma/anderan and Kerman ; and lead, antimony, 
suliihur, and naphtha also abound. Long before 
Dr Tietze’s repoit (1874) coal had been successfully 
worked in the mountains near Tciieran. 

Inhahitaids . — The settled population are chiefly 
Tajiks, the desccndaiits of Uie ancient Peisiau race, 
with an interinixtuie of foreign blood. To this class 
belong the agiiciiltu lists, merchants, artisans, Xc. 
The Tajiks are Mohammedans of the Shiite sect, 
with the exception of the remaining Parsees (some 
9000 in nninher), who are found chiefly at Yezd, and 
still retain theii purity of race and religious faith, 
qflie Tajiks have been spoken of as timid, cunning, 
and servile, hut Vambery tesLilics to Ihcii industry, 
and theii capacity for and love of culture. The 
nomad or pastoral tribes, or eylals (cy/, ‘a clan’), 
often .spelt ilhfats^ are of four distinct races — Turks 
(not Osmanli Ihirk), Kurds, Liinrs, and Arabs. 
Tlieir organisation is very similar to that Avhich 


formerly subsisted among the Ilighhiiid clans of 
Scotland, with the excejition tliat the foriiicr are 
nomad, while the latter iiihahiied a fixed locality. 
Each tribe is ruled by its hereditary chief (nyb/r), 
and under him by the lieads of the cadet branches 
of liis family. Of the four nouiad races the 
Turk is the most numerous, and to it belongs the 
present Kajar dynasfcjx TJie Kurds are fenv in 
number, the greater jiart of their country and race 
being under the sway of Turkey. The Arabs are 
also few in iinmher, and at the present day can 
hardly he distinguished from the Persians, having 
adopted both their manners and language. The 
Ijiiurs are of nearly pure Persian bloo'd.^^ The 
noinad races are distinguished from the Tajiks by 
their courage, manlinesa, and independence of chav- 
actor 5 hut they are inveterate robbers, and have 
been the cause of many ei\'il war.s and rovolulions. 
Tliere is a small population of native Christians — 
the Nestorians of Ununiah and Telmais, and 
Armenians, whose jivineijial settlement is at Jnlfa 
(rs^jahan), where there is an archbishop and a 



Ispaliaii, looking soutli. 
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catheilval. InchuUng those uho linve joined the 
Homan Catholic and Protestant churches, Ihd 
■vviiole number of Christians can hardly exceed 
,)0,000. The Jews number 15,000. 

We hare no certain information regarding the 
population of Pei si a. There can he no doubt that 
in nutinuity, and ereu during the iniddle ages, 
while tiie irrigation* works still fertilised great 
tracts of country, it supported a great population. 
In the ITtli century the French traveller, Cliardin, 
thought 40 millions not too high a figure. Recent 
travelers, however, reduced these sums to munbevs 
varying from 15 to 8 mi! lions. Mucli surprise was 
accordingly expressed when in 1868 Sir Ronald 
Thomson reported that the entire population did 
not exceed 5 millions, and was probably nob over 
4 millions. His estimate has since been generally 
accepted as the most trustworthy we have, although 
the official estimate in 1S81 was 7,653,600. He 
divides tlie total roughly into a million inliahitants 
of cities, 1,700,000 nomads, and 1,700,000 peasants 
and villagers ; and the following arc liis cf'tiinatos 
of the population of the chief cities ; Tabriz, 

1 10,000 i Telieran, 85,000; Meslihed, 70,000; Ispahan, 
00,000; Yezd, 40,000; Kerman, 30,000; ICerman- 
shab, ;10,000; Hamadan, 30,000. Telieran has 
largely increased since this estimate was made, and 
in 1891 was said to have 210,000 inhabitants. There 
can be no doubt that the population of Persia has 
been Jong dimini.sbing, a fact attributable to mis- 
rule and extortion, neglect of the gi‘eat irrigation* 
ivork-s, and the freq;nenfc oceiirrenco of famiiie.s in 
a coimtvy where cultivation depends on an 
artificial supply of water. 

The roads are utterly neglected, Tiie liouses, 
those of the wealthiest people not excepted, appear 
contemptible, being generally built of earth or mud, 
and are grouped, even in the towns, with iitfcle : 
attention to uniformity or order. They scarcely 
ever exceed one story in height, and they are 
siiirounded ]>y higJi blanic walls. The public 
buildings, such as mosques, colleges, and caravan- I 
serais, are of similar appearance to the ordinary I 
hoii^’es, and built of the same mafcenals, Tim 
interiors, however, of the houses of the licli are 
sometimes perfect paradises of luxury and elegance. 
The miserable look of the towns is, lum^over, 
greatly redeemed by the beauty of the gardens 
winch surround tliem. 

^lami fact tires and 7Vftr?c.— The trade of Persia is 
comparatively of little importance. Tlie silk used 
to be tlie great staple, and is produced in almost 
every province, but chiedy in Ghilan, Kaslian, and 
Yezd.^ The repeated failure of the crop has, how- 
ever, infcei-fered very seriously Avith this brancli of 
industry. Cotton and ^YOollen fabrics, shawls, 
carpecs, and felt.s are largely mannfacfcured for use 
and export in different parts of the country. Trade 
3S carried on by caravans witli the interior of Asia 
and the chief toivhs of Pei’sia. These caravans 
exchange the products of Persia for cloth, printed 
calicoes, aliivting, copper sheets, Imrdivare, glass 
and poreelam, tea, co/fee, sugar, candles, paraffin- 
oil, lueder matches, and fancy goods. The princi- 
Fial trade centres are Tabriz, Teheran, Ispahan, and 
Bimhire. European good? are hronglit to Tithriz 
ny Constantinople and Trebizond ; to Teheran 
Tahliz, partly by the Caspian, and partly 
by Bu^shiie while to Ispahan they are brought 
a most exclusively by Bualiire. recent thn^ 
the coramunioation between Persia and foreitrii 
cmmtriGs has been greatly increased by way of the 
Caspian owing to development of the copious 
petro eum-wells at Baku. By means of the Xap 
Riissian commercial fleet on 
the Ci^spian has increased fourfold, and railways 
hare been made ftnm Baton on the Black 
Sea to Baku on the Caspian, and from the eastern 


coast of the Caspian to Askabad, Bokluua, and 
Samarkand. Ou the former sea there in a coimidor- 
ahle Russian fleet of schooncu’s and scro^v- steam cm. 
Vessels sail Aveekly from Astrakhan and bi-’wookly 
from Baku with merchandifio for the Persian coast, 
touching at EiizeUi, l\Ia4lia(lisar, Jiiid Ashuradji, 
In the Persian Culf the Tkitish India Htcam.im\i- 
gation Company have a regular line of One stcaiuprs 
ruiining iveeldy from Bombay to Pamra, and 
touching at Bonder- Abbas and BuKliire, Fort- 
niglitly steamers ^vcro siartofl in 1839 by un 
English (irm on the Kanin to ply botwoini Mdhain- 
memli and Ahwaz in virtue of the eoncesHion of 
free navigation granted by the Shah in IHHH. In 
18f)0 Kr Curzon affirmed that in tli<5 iioilb-wcst, 
north, and north-east districts a deidtled Rnssiuu 
superiority in trade was met ami in jiarts disputerl 
by Bi'iti,sh and Indian eompetition ; in Uio soulh 
and Avest Biitish ascjaidency is estaldishml and in 
being increased , 'l^bo exports consist of wln'iit, 
rice, wine, raisins, almonds and nnts, olive-oil, 
tobacco, di'uga, gums, resins, manna, opinm, 
colouring inaUers, boxAvocxl, walimt-AVood, silk, 
Avool, carpets, skins and iuin, v'ax, pearls, tur- 
quoises, sulphur, naphtha, salt ; tho ehiij imporls 
are cotton goods from Britain, and bvoml cloths, 
jewellery, arms, ciiUery, wabdies, earth cm, glass, 
metal wares, A-e. Tlic AvhoJc' foreign Irnilo of 
Persia has been estimated rouglily at — innjorlH, 
.£2,500,000,' exports, .L' 1,500, 000, TIjo iinj)ortH of 
British produce into (he tliroo ports of Ibmliiro, 
Lingah, and Bonder-AbbnH anionnl,<*d in J88I) lo 
over £420,000, and of Indian and colonial pvntluco 
to over £943,000; while tlio exports to Britain 
thence Avere Avovtli £94,000, and those io India and 
the colonics £720,10(5. U is donlitfnl Iioav fur llio 
existing coinmerco of Persia Avill make tho con- 
struction of milways a |)roffta])le Hpeenlation. 
Many projexts of nuhvays liavo been fornuMl, but 
up to 1891 only one of tbom Iiad been carriecl ouU - 
VIZ. from Teheran to Shah Abnl Azini, a place of 
pilgrimage distant only 6 milcM. TraiuAvayo av<wo 
laid down in Toheran, and an iuiix'vial bank 
eslftbJi.shed ivitb hrouebos in llui otlier larg(i towns, 
in 1889, ' 

(hvennnent, Tm’cithit, Kduvtdhn, ,c-c..-^Tho 
goyernmeiib of Persia is a pure despotism, limited 
only by the poAvev and iiillncnce of tlm Moliam- 
medan mollahs or priests, doinestie intrigm'S, dre/ul 
of private vougoaiioe, and an occasional inHiiri’ce- 
tion. Tlie^ linst named is tlic )>rineipaJ c]jf*ek 
against unjust government on the part of the 
monarcb, AvJiilc tlio latter three oiioratc as jiou'erful 
restraints^ ou his niinisters. 'I'lio monarch, who 
lias the title of ‘Bhali’ and ‘Padishah,* iiOHsesscs 
absolute authority over tho lives and property of 
hift .siiljjects.^ His deputies, tlio goviMnors of pro- 
yineosand districlR, possms Hiinilav authority ovor 
iliosG uruiGi’ tlieiu; tlu'iv adioiiH are, liowevm', 

■ ^ who may suinmarily 

indict any punislunent upon tliem ’ for veal (ir 
alleged nusgovoniniGiit, Oppression of the seden- 
tary agricultural classes is /tlmopsi; a iuH!nsHi(/y of 
sucli a form of gOA^arninent. 'Iho central govern- 
meufc consists of a ministry, uominally uiodclb'd 
soiiiGwIiat after the cahinefiS of Euroiman Htates. 
Usually, however, the power falls actually, if not 
tho haiula^ of one of Uieir inimhor. 
iuc bhah, TiQverUiolcss, is in reality his own indmo- 
minister, and even trivial matters a ?*e for 

his personal decision. Tho jirincipal unnistevs aro 



pnatmaster-gonoval and general soevotary of state. 
1 ho /aw both in civil and criminal oasos is ailminis- 
tered hy the governors, who not unfvequenbly rof(M' 
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points of law, wlucli is liased upon tlio Koran 
ami its Domu^entavies, lo uiollabs aiul mushtehecK 
The punishiuents coiuinonly inllicted are lines, (lof*- 
<^ing ( the bastinado ), and death, either by decapi. 
tafcion, slabbing, or torture. The principal Hdkim 
or governors of provinces are cliosen for the most 
part from among the inemUevs of the royal family. 
As a rule life and property are niiicli more secure 
than is generally supposed. The revenue is derived 
from ( 1) a tax on the gross pioduce of land — 25 per 
cent, may be taken as the average assessment ; (2) 
duties on cattle and (locks — iu case of goals, sheep, 
and COW.S, 8 percent, on value of wool ami Imfcfcer 
yielded} (3) customs dues; and (I) duties on pro- 
vision.s brought to market. It will thus be .seen 
that the direct taxation falls almost exclusively on 
the laud and its cultivatois. In theory these aie 
the taxes authorised hy the governniLMit, but iu 
practice a frightful sysboni of bribery and extortion 
prerail.s. Tlie wealthy and inllueufcial escape the 
rapacity of the provincial governors, hut as much 
a.s pos.sible is taken from the liard -working peasants. 
It is believed that the irregular exactions amount 
to a sum ef][ual to tlie legal assessnioiits, and that 
not a penny of the money so extorted is applied to 
puhlic purposes. The annual revenue in 1888-91 
may bo stated at from £ 1, 000,000 to £1,775,000, 

Elementary education is very generally dill used 
among all classes. There are a large nuinher of 
colleges where students are instructed in religion 
and Persian and Arabian literature. ^Vmong a cnii- 
sidemble section of the n]i^)er classes it is asserted 
that the Mohamniedan religion is losing its hold, 
and that unbelief is widely lire valent. 

Folitir.al Diuisions, c&a. — E rom the earliest times 
down to the present century Per.sia was (li\dded 
into seven or eight groat divisions; but about the 
time when it was atteni[itcd to introduce Kuropcaii 
civilisation into the country, ami disciidiiie into 
the army, the country was anew divided into 
twenty -live provinces. Tliere are many interest- 
ing ruins of ancient, populous, and celebrated cities 
in Per.sia — e.g. Pevsepolis (ipv,), and Istakhv, 
Rhages or Rh6, Sbahpur, Ths, Merv, 8hushan, 
Hamadan, 

Army . — The .standing army, according to the 
recent army laws, consists of 200,000 men, but the 
majority of these exist only on paper. The regular 
army is really composed of about 30,000 infantry 
and 1000 artillery, while there are alioiit 10,000 
irregular cavalry, a few thousand iri’egular infantry, 
and the guards. The oOlcers in tlie Persian army 
are for the most part ignorant and iuefUcient, but 
the soldiers are oliedioiit, sober, intelligent, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue. The irregular 
cavalry, wliicli forms the bravest portion of tlie 
Persian army, is equal to the Cossacks in the 
Russian army, and much superior to the Turkish 
Bjishi-Hazoulcs. 

[liHtory . — According to the Shah Namch of 
Firdau.si, the liistory of Persia beg-ins some thou- 
.'jand.s of years be fore the Christian era. Little 
lias heeu done towai'ds extracting the grains of 
bistorleal truth that may be coutained in the mass 
of fable that constitutes the native Pci'sian annals, 
and as yet we must vest contented with the aceounts 
deiivod from Creek writers. The north- western 
part of Tran, anciently called Media (q.v.), wa.s, at 
the earliest period known to tin'. Greeks, a part of 
the A.ssyrian e?npire, but the Modes revoUed, and 
in 708 IJ.O., under Dejoces, established an empire 
which subdtied both that of Assyria and their 
own^ kindred tribes of Porsis. About 537 the 
Persians under Cyrus fq.v.) — the Kai-Khnsrii 
of the Persians — rebelled, subdued their former 
masters, the Medos (who from tliis time be- 
came amalgamated with tliem), and esfcabli.'^lied 
a mighty empire, wliich included, liesidcs Persia, 


as far as the Oxus and Indus, Asia IMinor, Syria, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia. His son, C«ambyses, 
lU most ferocious and blood tliirsty tyiant (529-522), 
subdued Tyre, Cyprus, and Egypt. After the biief 
rule of tlic usurper Smerdis (522-521), Darius L 
(q.v., surnamed Hystaspes— the Gnslitasp of the 
Pevsians— 521-485) mounted the throne. He was 
a politic and energetic prince, and succeeded iu 
firmly establishing his dynasty, and adding Tliracc 
and Macedonia to his empire ; but his two attempts 
to subdue Greece were eonipletelv foiled, the lirst 
by the Thracians, and the second hy the Athenians 
at Marathon (490). His son, Xerxe.s f. (485-465), 
renewed the attempt to subdue the Gi'eek states, 
and, though at lirst successful, was compelled hy 
the defeats of Sal am is and Platsca to limit himself 
to a defen.sive warfaic, which exhausted the re- 
sources of his kingdom. His son, Aitaxerxcs 1. 
(465-425), surnamed Longimanns (the Balmmn of 
the Poi-sians, better known a.s Ardeshir Dirazdnst), 
was a valiant prince, but he was unable to stay the 
decadence of Persia, which had now commenced. 
He, however, crushed a formidable rebellion in 
Egypt, tliongli Jiis wars with the Greeks and Tonians 
Avere unsuccessful. The empire noAv became a prey 
to intestine dissensions, Avhich continued (hiring 
the reigns of his successors, Xerxe.s IT., Sogdiariu.s, 
Darius TL, Artaxerxes TI., and Artaxerxes III. 
Darina III. Codomannus (336-329), tlu^ last of the 
dynasty, Avas compelled to yield Ids throne to 
Alexander tlie Great (knoAVU as Iskander or 
Sccunder by the Porsians), Avbo reconquered all 
the former provinces of Per.sia, and founded a vasli 
empire, Avhieb at liis death, in 324, aa'as dhided into 
fourpaits, Persia along Avitli fiyiia falling to the 
shaie of the Seleucida', and its old dependency, 
Egypt, to the Ptolemies, 

The Sclciicidai soon lost Bactria (noAv Balkli), 
Avhich became independent under a series of 
Greek sovereigns; and about 246 Partliia (q.v,; 
noAV Northern Khorassan) also i-ebellcd under 
Ai’saces I., avIio founded the dynasty of the 
Avsacidic, under Avboni the greater part of 
Persia Avas Avre.sted from the Grec'ks, and main- 
tained figainsfc both tlie Greeks and Homans. The 
Greek empire of Bactria, Avhich is said to haA'c 
included a great part of India, Avas overthroAAm by 
an inllux of nomad tribes fvoAU Turkestan (16(>- 
140); and these iuAwlers having been driven out 
by the Pavtbians, Bactria Avas added bo their 
empire (138). But the dynasty of tlie Arsacidfc, 
Avbich Tiiaintained iisolf for four hundred rand fifty 
years, Avas brought to an cud by a Persian named 
Ardaahir Babcgan, who managed to gain posse^^sion 
of Pars, Kerman, and nearly the Avbole of Irak, 
before Ardnan, the Parthian king, took tlie 6cl(l 
against him. At last a great battle Avas fought 
(218 A.D.) on the plain of Hormu55, in AvJiich the 
Persians Avere comp] eiely victorious. Babegan was 
noAV hailed as Ardasliir ( Avfcaxxrxes ), king of 
Persia, and ‘Shahan Shall,’ or king of kings, bis 
dynasty being named Sassaiiicbc from his grand- 
father Sassan. The jSassanian kings raised Pei.sia 
to a heigiit of poAver and prosperity such as it 
never before attained, and more than once im- 
poiillcd the existence of the eastern empire. The 
most notable kings of the dynasty AA^eve Shabimr 
I. or Sapor (240-273), Avho routed the Boniaria, 
and took the Emperor Valerian captive at Edessa; 
liis grandson, Shaiqiur If., Avlio also maintained an 
equal conllict Avith the Romans ; and Chosroes L 
and IT. (q.A^.), the latter of Avhom AA'as nltimatePy 
criisliecl by Hevaclius (q.v.) in 628. 

The last tSassanian king, Yezdigevd (Yazclajird), 
Avas driven from the throne, after a great battle 
at NahaA^end (639), by the Arabs, Avbo noAV 
began to extend tlieir dominion in all direction-^ ; 
ami from tins period may be dated the gradual 
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chance of cliavactei' in the native Pert.ian race, 
fur thev Intre been from tbi« time constantly sul)* 
iect to the domination of alien I'aces. During 
the reignf^ of Omar (tlie fiist of the Anil) 
of Pei>ia), Ofchman, Ali, and the OiiuniaLles (634'« 
750) Persia was- regarded as an outlying pro- 
nnce of the califate, and ruled by deputy 
governors ; but after the accession of the Abbaside 
dynasty (750) Bagdad became the capital, and 
Khorassan the favourite province of the early and 
more energetic imlers of this race, and Persia con> 
seouently came to be considered as the centre and 
nucleus of the califate. Pint the rule of the califs 
soon became merely nominal, and ambitions gover- 
nors, or other a'^piring individuals, established in- 
dependent priiicii)alities in various parts of the 
coiintiy. I\l.any of tli ese dynasties were transi tory, 
others lasted for ceuturic'^, and created extensive 
and jiowcrful empires. The chief were the Taliev- 
ites (820-872), a Turkish dynasty in Khovassan ; 
the SofFarides (Pei’Aian, 869-903), in Seistan, Pars, 
Irak, and JIazanderan ; the fSariia?n, in Traii.soxiana, 
Kliorassan, and Seistan ; the Dilemi (Persian, 933- 
1056), in westei'u Persia ; and tlie Ghaznevdds 
(q.v.), in eastern Persia. These dynasties sup- 
planted eacli other, and were finally rooted out hy 
the Sfilfiiks (q.v'.), who^e dominion extended froiu 
the Hellespont to Afg-hanisfcan. A bi’ancb of t)d.s 
dynasty, which ruled in Kliaurezm (now Khiva), 
gradually acquired the greater part of Persia, driv- 
ing out the Ghaziievids and tiioir successors, the 
Gliuvids ; hut they, along witli the imnierous 
petty dynasties which had established themselves 
in the south-western provinces, were all swept 
away hy tlie Mongols under Genghis Khan ( m v. ) 
and liib grandson, Huhigu Khan, the latter of whom 
founded a new dynasty, the Pevso -Mongol ( 1253- 
1335 ). This race, heooming effeminate, was su})- 
planted hy the Eylkhanians in 1335 ; hut an irrup- 
tion of the Tartars of Turkestan under Timur 
(q.y.) again freed Persia from the petty dynasties 
wliicli niisrule<l it. After the death of Tinnir^s son 
and successor, Shah Ftokh, the Turkomans toolv 
possassion of tlie western part of the country, 
which, however, they rather preyed upon than 
governed ; while the eastern portion was divided 
and subdivided among Timur's descendants, till, 
at the close of the 13th century, they were swept 
a\vay hy the Uzbegs (q.v.), who joined eastern 
Persia to their newly -founded khanate of Khiva. 

A new dynasty " ( Sn fi ) now arose ( 1300 ) in 
western Persia, the first pnnee of which (Ismail, 
the descendant of a long line of devotees and 
saints), haying become the leader of a numbor of 
Tnrkisii tzlbes wlzo were attached by strong ties of 
gratitude to his family, overthrew the power of the 
Turkomans, and seized Azerhijan, which was tlie 
seat of their power. Ismail rapidly subdued the 
western pi*f)vince.s, and in 1511 took iCliorassan and 
Balkh from the Uzbegs; but in 1514 he had to 
encounter a much more formidable enemy —to wit, 
the mighty Selim, the Sultan of Turkey, whose 
zeal for conquest was further inflamed hy religious 
aziiznosity against the Shiites ( q. v. ). The Persians 
were totally defeated in a battle on the frontiers ; 
but Selim reaped no henefib from his victory, and 
after his retreat Ismail attacked and subdued 
Georgia. The Persians dwell with rapture on tlie 
character of this monarch, wliom they deem to be 
not only the restorer of Persia, hut the estahlisher 
of the faith in which they glory as the national 
i^Iigion — viz. the Skiahi a.s distinguisJied fro?n the 
Sunni sect of Mohammedanism. His son Tamasp 
(1523-76), apmdeiit and spirited ruler, repeatedly 
dro^'e out the predatory Uzhega from Kliorassan, 
sustained without loss a Avar with the Turks, and 
zisaisted Homayun, the sou of Baber, to regain the 
throne of Delhi. 


After a considerable period of intonial re- 
volution, during Avhicli the Turks and Uzhogs 
attacked the empire without Iiiiulranco, Hhah 
I Ahhas T. the Great (1585-162S) ascondod the 
throne, restoi’ed intermal tranquillity, and ropollcd 
the invasions of the Uzhogs and Turks. In 1003 
he inflicted on the Turks such a terrihio defeat as 
kept thezn quiet during the rest of his roigii, and 
enabled him to recover the' 'whole of Kurdistan, 
I\Iosul, and Diarhckir, wliicli had for a long time 
been separated from Persia; and hi Die oast Kan- 
dahar Avas taken from the Great Mogul. Abbas' 
government Avas strict, hut just ami equitable ; 
roads, bridges, caravanserais, ami otbor convoni- 
euces for trade were constj'uctcd at immon.se ex- 
pense, and tlie iiuprovement and ornamentation of 
the towns Avere not neglected. IT is loloranco Avas 
remarkable, as he ^ encouraged Uio Annonian 
Christians to settle in the country. Of his suc- 
sesBons, Shah Sufi, Shah Abbas 11., and Sluih Soli- 
man, the bivo former Avere aonsihle ami judicious 
I’ulers, and advanced the prosperity of tJicii* .siili- 
jecls. During the reign of Sultan Hussein, a AVeak 
and bigoted fool, priesls ami slaves Avere olevaled 
to the most inij)ovtant and rospon.sihle ofliot's of the 
eiiijiire, and all who rojecLod the tenets of the 
Shufces Avere persecuted. The con.sequence ivas a 
general discontent, of Aihich the Afghans took 
advantage to declare their imhmendem^e and sidze 
Kandahar (1709). Their able leader, hlian* Vais, 
died in 1715 ; hut his snccossovs Avore Avorthy of 
liim, and one of them, Mahmud, invaded Pei'sht 
(1722), defeated HusseiiPs armies, ami hesi(3god the 
king in Ispahan till the inhahitanls AA^ere r(Mlitce.(l 
to the extremity of distress. IJiissoin thoii ab- 
dicated the throne in favour of his comiuoror, Avho, 
on his accession, immediaticly devoted liis encrgicH 
to alleviate the distvesscR ainl gain tlui confidence 
of his nCAY subjects. Becoming insane, ho Avas 
deposed in 1726 hy his brother Ashraf ; hut the 
atrocious tyranny of the bittiiv AVas speedily put an 
end to by the cclchvatod Nadir Shah (<{.v.), Avhu 
first raised Tamasp (1720), of the Sufiavoan race, 
to the throne, then dtqzosed bin ami made bis 
young son the nmziinal sovojnign, and finally, oa 
the latter^ early death, himsedf seized the sceptre 
(1736). But on his death (17d7) anandiy amiiu 
returned; the countiy Avns horribly deAuislated hy 
the riv^al cbiimants for the throne; Afghanislan 
and Beluchistan fiiuilly soparatod from Persia, and 
the country avus split up into a number of Minall 
iridepeiidcnti states till 1765, avIkui a Kurd, named 
Kerim Khan, ro-cstahlished jaiaco and unity in 
Avestern Persia, and^ hy Iiis Avisdom, juKtiee, and 
Avarlike talents acquired the esteem of his subjects 
and the respect of neighbouring states. After the 
usual contests for the succession, acoompanitul Avith 
the usual havhavities and devastations, JCmini Avas 
succeeded in 1784 hy AU-flinrad, Jaafar, and Dntf- 
Ali, diiriiig Avhose reigns Mazamleran l)ecam(i 
independent under Aga-Mohammod, a Turkoman 
eunuch of the Kajar race, udio repeatedly dofeal><’(l 
the royal armies, and ended hy de])riving Lulf-Ali 
of his croAvn (1795). 

The great eunnoh-ldng,_ the first of the prosont 
dynasty, on his accession aiinouneod his in- 
tention of restoring the kingdom as it had been 
established hy Kerim Khan, and accordingly 
invaded Kliorassan and Georgia. The Georgians 
besought the aid of Russia ; but the Pemiau 
monarch, ivith terrible promptitude, poured his 
army like a torrent into the country, and devas- 
tated it Avith fire ami SAVortl. His conquest Avas, 
however, hardly comploted wlion ho was assaspiii- 
ated (1797). His ncuhoAv, Fath-Ali (1797-1834), 
after numerous conflicts, fully esiahlishcd his 
authority, and completely subdued tlio robollions 
tribes 111 Khoraasan. But the great coiuniotions in 
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western Europe produced for liitu bitter fi’uits. He 
was dragged into a war with Russia soon after 
his accesbion, and by a treaty con eluded in 1797 
surrendered to that ]iower I)erbend and several 
districts on the Kur. In 1802 Georgia was declared 
to be a Russian province. War with Russia was 
recoiiiineuced by Persia at the instigation of 
Prance ; hut, after two years of coiillicts disastrous 
to the Persians, the treaty of Gulistan (1813) gave 
to Russia all the Persian possessions to tlie^ north 
of Armenia, and the riglit of navigation in LJ)c 
Cas[)ian Sea. In 1826 a third war, equally unfor- 
tunate for Persia, was coiuinenced with the same 
power, and cost Persia the reinaiiuler of its posses- 
sions in Armenia, with Erivan, and a sum of 
18,000,000 rubles for the expenses of the war. The 
severity exercised in nrocuring this sum by taxa- 
tion so exa.spei7ited fclie people that they rose in 
insurrection (1829), and murdered the Russian 
ambassador, his wife, and almost all who were 
connected with the Russian legation. The most 
humiliating concessions to Russia, and the punish- 
ment by mutilation of loOO of the rioters, alone 
averted war. The death of the crown -prince, 
Abbas Mirza, in 1833, seemed to give the final 
blow to the declining fortunes of Persia, for he was 
the only man who seriously attempted to raise his 
country from tlio state of abasoment into wliicli it 
had fallen. By the assistance of Russia and Britain 
Mohammed Shah (1831-^18), the son of Abbas 
Mirza, obtained the crown. Alohamnied resolved 
to demand reacknowdedgnieut of sovereignty from 
his alleged vassals in parts of Afghanistan, Belu- 
ehistan, and Khiva, hut an attempt he inade to 
reaniiex Hoi'at, ‘ the key to India,’ was resisted by 
I England. The war was terminated in 1838 liy the 
landing of a small sepoy force on the shores of the 
Persian trull 

Nasr-ed-Hin Hucceuded to the throne on his 
father’s death in 1848. The new government 
announced energetic reforms, but at lirst failed 
as completely as those which had preceded it 
in carrying them out. Iloilo wing his father’s 
■example, the new Shah resolved to reassert his 
•claims in Afghanistan and Peluehistan. The i-tiler 
of Herat having recognised the claiina of Persia, 
the English government remonstrated with the 
Sliali, and he was compelled to sign an engagement 
( 1853), by which he became bound not to interfere 
further with the internal allairs of Herat. In 1856, 

, however, on the pretext that Dost Molxammed, the 
Ameer of Kabul, was about to invade Herat, tiie 
' Persians again took the city. Thereupon a British 
army Avas landed on the coast of the gulf, and, 
mider Generals Outram ajul Havelock, repeatedly 
defeated the Persians, and compelled them to restore 
Herat (July 1857). Mince that time the Persians 
have not interfered with the ‘key to India,’ hut 
tliey have been engagetl in a long series of disputes 
witli regard to their frontier noi'th and south of it. 
After the war of 1857 their encroachments became 
systematic. In 1868 they occupied Seiaban, a nro- 
viiice claimed by the A Cgh axis, and extended tliexv 
jurisdiction over part of Boluchistaxi ; hut at length 
' they agreed with the Ameer of jVfghanistan and 
I tlxe Khan of Kelat to refer tlxe questions in dispute 
I to an English commissioner. General Sir Frederick 
' (ioklsmui, Avho in 1872 lixed the Peisian frontier 
Substantially as it ixow is— -a large triangular tract 
to the east of Lake Zirreh, watered by the Ilel- 
I immd, being annexed to Persia. By the treaty of 
Berlin in 1878 the town and territory of Khotour, 
oil the TxircO'Persian frontier, Avas coded to Persia 
by Turkey, The north-eastern frontier Avas settled 
by a treaty betAveen Russia and Persia in 1881. 
'The groat extension of Russian territory and 
Russian power on the north-east, Avhile over- 
. shadowing Persia to some extent, liave had the 


effect of sheltering fclie adjoining ?*egions of Persia 
from the terrible inroads of the Tekke and other 
Tixrkoman.s, uoav under Russian authority. Eng- 
lish ollxcers, including Sir John Eaieman-Cliam- 
])ain, Sir R. Murdoch Smith, Sir Oliver St John, 
and Captain Pierson, did much to explore and 
indirectly to improve the local government of 
Persia in connection Avitli the establishment, in 
1864, of the Iiido-European telegraph line through 
Alesopotamia, Persia, and the Peisian Gulf. A 
second portion xvas subsequently established in 
1869 by the Indo-European Company to coixnecl 
London Avith the above government lines at 
Teheran, and thus to conqdete overland telegraph 
communication between London and India vid 
Germany, Russia, and Persia. 

See GaldBiiiicUs Eaatern Persia (1876)j ArnokVa 
Throuf/k Persia (1876) ; 5rillb's In the Land of the 
Lion and the Sun (1883), and Persia as it is (1886); 
JBenjainin’s J^eruia and the PersUnts (1886); Hoii. G. 
Cuizun's Persia and ike Fersicin Question (1891); and 
Morier'h Ilajji Paha; Khanikoff’b Ethnoijvaphie dc la 
Perse ( 1SC6 ) ; Madame Dieiilaf oy’s La Perse ^ la Chaldie^ 
et la Susiane ! Barbier do Maynaid, Pictioanaire Gto- 
f/rajdiiquc, Historiqnc, et Liliirairt de la Pn'se (1861); 
Schwabc, BihUoyraiihie de la Pcrt>e { 1870) ; and German 
Avorks by Peterniaim (1861), Pelak (1865), Vambory 
(1807), Stolzu and Andreaa (1886), and Brunnliofer 
(18Sy). See also the histories by Sir Jolin Maicolin (2d 
ed. 1828), K. G. li'^atsoii (1866 ), and Clcinenta Markham 
(1874) ; Bawlinaon's The Seventh (Jrtat Oriudal Monarehn 
(1876); and German Avorka by Justi (1879), Nuldeke 
( 1887 ), and Gutschmid ( 1888 ], 

Persian Architecture.— T he architecture of 
Persia and that of Assyria closely resemble one 
another, and, oAving to tlxe mode and the materials 
in Avhich they Avere constructed, their reinains serve 
to illustrate and conqilete each other’s history. In 
A.ssyi-ia, Avhere no solid bnilding-xnaterials exist, 
the Avails are composed of masses of sun-dried 
hrickAvork, lined on the inside, to a certain height 
from the floor, Avith large sculptured slabs of ala- 
baster. These have been preserved to us by the 
falling in of the heavy ear then roofs, Avith which, 
as the later Persian buildings explain to us, the 
Assyrian palaces "SYeve coveretl. The exphnutions 
of Layarcl and Botta have made these sculptures 
familiar to us. The Assyrian remains are all of 
palace-temples, buildings somewhat resembling the 
Egyptian tenxples (Avhioli Avore also palaces) ; and 
many of the sculptures represent the exploits of 
the hing in Avar and in peace. The pxilaces are 
always raised on lofty artificial mounds, and 
approached by magniheexxt llxghis of steps. 

The buildings of Assyria extend over a very long 
period, the oldest at iNimroud being fx'oin 1300 to 
800 B.O., and the more recent at Khorsabacl and 
Koyunjik from 800 to 600 B.c. To those succeeded 
Babylon in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Birs Nimrond; but these are mere masses of decom- 
posed hrickAVork, without any sculptures of haider 
material (see Assyria). 

Aftoi* Babylon came Pasargadte, xvlierc the 
splendid palaces of Cyrus and Cauxhysea still exist 
in ruins, and Persepolis, the capital of Daxius and 
Xerxes (000-523 B.c,); and some i-eixiains are still 
to he found at Susa, Echatarxa, and Teheran. At 
Persepolis avq find the very parts preserved Avhicli 
at Nimiond and Khovsabad are Avan ting ; for hero 
there is abuxxdaixce of stoiiOj and the pilTaiu, Avails, 
cloorAvavs, &c. (Avhich in the early examples Avero 
no doubt of Avood, and have decayed), being of 
stone, are still preserved. This enabled Fergusson 
to ‘ restore ’ these buildings ; the subject has been 
further studied and illustrated Avith great care by 
M. Dieulafoy in L^Art Aniiqxte) de la Perse ( 1884). 

The halls at Persepolis were square in pip, 
1 laving an equal number of pillars in each direction 
for the support of the roof, Avhich Avas Hat, In the 
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lujjjtie portion wafs left open for the atlniLs&ion of 
liolil, and slielteied Ly aiiotlier roof raised upon 
i){1har.b, Tlie reiuains of tlie se\enty-two cohinins 
with which it w-as adorned are still extant (hg.^ 1). 
The hall had thirty-six columns, six on each side, 
anil on thiee sides had an external portico, each 
with two rows of six columns. These columns had 



Fij'. i. —Plan of Great Hall of Xerxe;a at Pcri^epolis. 


ciijntals, coiujiosed of hulls’ heads and siioulders 
2), hetM'een which the heaius of the roof rested ; 
W’hile others were ornamented with sciolls like the 
Ionic order (lig, 3). The bases also are suggestive 
of the origin of that Gieek style. This hall was 
^0 feet by 300, and covered more giound than any 
Mniilai buildings of antiipiity, or any niedimval 
cathedral except that of Milan, The palaces of 
Per^epolis ,stantl on lofty platfoims, Imilt with avails 
of Cyclopean Jiiasoniy, and a])]n cached by magniii' 
cent lliglits of stairs, 'aLloriied, like the palaces, with 


2- Pig. 3. 

Details of Persian Architecture, 

sculptures somewhat similar to those of Assyria, 
The interiors were ornamented with paintings. 
The use of tlie arch was known in Assyria, as has 
been shown by the suhterranean aiched conduits 
dpcovered by Layard, and the gates of ICliorsabad 
discovered by M, Place. The arclies of tlie latter 
spring from the backs of sculptured bulls, and 
are beautifully oi-naniented with enamelled bricks 


In 1886 some extremely interoHting diseo\erieH 
were made at Hu.sa (Slmsban) in south-AveHtmii 
Persia by M. and Madame Dionhifoy, win) un- 
earthed and sent to the Louvie a siilcndid frieze 
in coloiiied enamelled biicks with life-sized (igures 
of warriois from tlie pahiee of Darius J., and 
aiiotlier similar frieze with lion.s ivom the (?abi(*o 
oi Artaxevxes. A fac-siniilo^ reproduction of the 
warrior fiieze is in the Edinbutgii Museum of 
Science and Art. 

Modern Persian arehitecLure is separated by a 
wide Jiistouc gap from that of ancient Persia, and, 
all posterior to the hloslem coiKjueht, belongs to 
the type knowui as Haiacenic or Arabian. But it 
seems that the old art of Persia Jias a more tlirect 
iniluencG on 1 hat of modern Pci.sia than has been 
sometimes admitted ; and even the Egyptian type 
of Saiacenic art (see AuuiHTKdTUins) 

may have been moulded by Persian as avoU lus Jiy 
Uyiantinc aitists, w'ovking for the Moslem con> 
tjuerois. In Persia itself there seems no doiilit 
that architecture of Mohammedan JVuHia, wdiioli 
in its palmiest days li vailed in .splendour that of 
Egypt, Bagdad vying with Cairo, is iu many 


respects a reproduction of the ancient iialaeos of 
Nineveh and Babylon, In the mosques thick 
Avails* of imperfectly Imrnt bricks are cover('d Aviih 
hiilliantly coUmrod^ decoratious of glazed and 
painted tiles ami hrieks, 3<'ig. 4 is a \’i<nv of the 
gatoAvay of tho Masjid Shah, oi* (Iveat JMosqne of 
Ispahan, dating from tho roign of fo'hah Ab/ias the 
Great (1385-U128 A.D.). 

Peii.sian Langxjaue^ anp BnucuATHTnc.—The 
ancient and modern idioms of Ihirsia, ^vhich are 
in general designated as Iranian or M^ost Avyon* 
belong to tho great class of the Fndo-iCuropean 
languages; but the term Persian itHclf a]>jd)o.s 
more particularly to the language as it is now 
spoken, with a few exceptions, tlivonghout Persia, 
and m a few other places formovly under Persian 
dominion, like Bokhaia, &c. The more important 
and hotter kiunvn of the ancient idioms are (1) 
the (the East Iranian or Bactrian language, 
in two dialects — the ' Gilbha idiom * and tho 
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‘ancient’ or ‘classical Zend’), ^vliicli died out in 
the 3d century B.C.— one of the most highly 
developed idiojns, ricli in inllections, in the verbs 
as well as in the nouns, and in the foiiner almost 
completely aj^reeing with Vedic Sanskrit ; yet sncli 
as we find it in the small remains which have 
survived it is no longer in the full vigour of life, 
but almost decaying, and giainniatically some- 
what neglected. Ueographically, this idiom may 
he placed in northern Persia. Its alphabet is of 
Semitic origin, and the writing goes from right 
to left (see Zend, Zend-Avekta). (2) Anciant 
Persiemy the chief lemnants of which are found in 
the cuneiform inscriptions of the time of the 
Achremeiiides, discoverediu the ruins of Peisepolis, 
on the rock of Behistuii, and some other places of 
Persia (see Cuneifohm). Some relics, chielly 
consisting of proper names for gods and men, and 
terms for vessels and garments, liave survived in 
the writings of the classical period, and in the 
Bible, chielly in Daniek This idiom is mncli 
nearer to Zend and Sanskrit than to modern 
Persian, (3) Pohlcoi (West Iranian, Median, and 
Per.'^ian), in use during the period of the Sassauides 
(3d to 7th century A.D. ), an idiom largely mixed 
with Semitic words, and poorer in inllections and 
terminations than Zend. Its remnants consist of 
a certain number of books iclatizjg to the Zoro- 
astrian religion, of coins and inscriptions ; and the 
language is npt (juite the same in all cases— accord- 
ing to the larger or smaller infusion of foreign 
words. TMie non -Iranian element is known as 
Huzvareah, and_ is simply Chaldee j while the 
Iranian element is but little dillbrcnt fi'om modern 
Persian. Tliere are three distinct idioms to be 
distiiiguishcd in Pehlovi, and the writing varies 
accordingly, yet it is not certain whetlier the 
tlilFerence arises from their belonging to dill’erent 
districts or periods. When, however, Pchlevi ceased 
to l)e a living language, and the restoration of the 
pure Iranian had begun, people, not daring to change 
the writings (cJuolly of a sacied initure, as having 
descended to them from the Sassanian times), began 
to substitute in reading the Persian ecpiivalents 
for the lluzvaresh woicls. At last a new form of 
commentaries to the sacred ivritings sprang u^), in 
which more distinct and clear Zend characters were 
used, wlioio eacli sign had but one phonetic 
value, and where all the foreign Huzvaresh words 
were replaced by ])ure Peisiaii ones ; and this new 
form was called (4) PazmtL The transition from 
the ancient to the modern Persian is formed by the 
ParscGy or, as the Arabs and the modern Persians 
themselves call it, FtmU iu use from 700 to 1100 
A,D., once the lanpfuago jiurely of the south-western 
inovinces, and distinguished chielly by a peculi- 
arity of style, rigid exclusion of Semitic words, 
and certain now ol)soleto forms and words retained 
iu liturgical formulas. It is the Persian once written 
by the Parseea or fire-worshippers, and is in other 
re.spocts very similar to the ]>reseut or modern 
Persian ( which also is invariably called Farsi by tiie 
modern Peisians), the language of Jami, Nizami, 
and Haliz— from 1100 to the present time— with 
its numerous dialects. The puicst dialect is said 
to he that .spoken iu Shiraz and Is])ahan and their 
neighbourhood. In general, the language is pro- 
nounced by universal consent to be the richest and 
inost elegant of those spoken in modern Asia. It 
is the ino.st sonorous and muscular, while at the 
same time it is the most elegant and most flexible 
of idioms j and it is not to bo wondered at that in 
Moslem and Hindu realms it sliould liave become 
the language of the court and of the educated 
world in general, as French used to bo in Europe. 
Its chief characteristic, however, is the enormous 
intermixture of Arabic words, which, indeed, 
make up almost half its vocabulary. Respecting 


its analytical and grammatical stiucture, it exhibits 
trace.s only of that of the ancient dialects of Zend 
and Achmmenian, of wJjicli it is a diicct descend- 
ant. The elahoiate system of foims and inllec- 
tioiis chaiacteiistic of those dialects has been 
utterly abandoned for combinations of auxiliary 
■wokIs, wliicli impart fullness and an incredible ease 
to .s])eech and composition. The grammar of the 
Peisian language lias been called ‘legular;’ but 
the fact is that thei'e is hardly any grammar worth 
inentioning. Tims, tlieie is no gender distiugni&hed 
in declension ; the pluial is always formed in the 
same manner, the only distinction consisting in 
aniinate beings receiving the afiix dn, vhile the 
inanimate are teiminated in Iul Imported Arabic 
nouns, iiowever, invariably take their Arabic 
plural. Not even the pronouns have a gender of 
their own ; the distinction between masculine and 
feminine must he expressed by a special word, 
denoting male or female. There is no article, 
either definite oi indefinite. The flexion of the 
veib is equally simple. As to syntax, there is 
iiuno, or, at all e^^ent&, none which would not come 
almost instinctively to any student acquainted 
witli the general laws of speech and composition. 
The time of its gieatcst biilliancy may be desig- 
nated as that in which Firdausi wrote, ulien 
Arabic words had not swamped it to the vast 
degiee in which they have since done, and were 
still, as far as they had crept in, amenable to 
whatever rules the Pei.siaii grammar imposed upon 
the words of its ovni language. 

Ill the history of the Persian writing three epochs 
are to be distinguished. First, M'e liave the Giiiiei- 
form ((pv.), by the side of which there seems, 
however, to have been in use a kind of Semitic 
alphabet for common purposes. This, in the second 
period, appears to have .split intoseveial aljihabets, 
all related to each other, and pointing to a common 
Syriac origin ( such as the diileroiit kinds of Pehlevi 
cliaiacteis and the Zend alphabet) cleverly adapted 
to the use of a non-Scmztic language. In' the third 
peiiqd we find the Aiabic alphabet enlarged for 
Persian use by an addition of diacritical points and 
signs for such sounds as are not to be found in 
Arabic (^j, cA, zky g). The ’\vriLiijg is but slightly 
dillereiib fiom the usual Arabic Neskhi. 

Of the literature of the Persians befoie the 
Mohammedan conquest we shall not speak here, 
but refer to the article Zend. The literary 
period now under consideration is distinguishable 
by the above-mentioned infusion of Arabic words 
into the Peisian language, inipoi'ted together 
with the ICoi'an and its teacliiiigs. The wi iters 
arc one and all Moliammedans. With the fan- 
aticism peculiar to conquering religions, all the 
rcjU’esentatives of old Persian literature and 
science, men and matter, were ruthlessly perse- 
cuted liy Omar’s general, Saad Ibii Abi WaKkas. 
The consequence was that foi the first two oi three 
centuries after the conquest all was silence. The 
scholars and iiiiests who would not bow to Allah 
and his Propliet took with them wluiL had not 
been dcstioyed of the written iiioiinmeiits of their 
ancient culture, while I hose that remained at home 
were foiced to abandon their wonted studies, Yet, 
by slow degrees, as is invariably the case under 
such circumstances, the coiiqueied race traiisfoimed 
the culture of the conquerors to such a degree that 
native infill ence soon became paramount in Peisia, 
even in the matter of theology, It is readily 
granted by later Mohammedan writeis that it was 
out of the body of tlie Persians exclusively that 
sprang the foremost, if not all, the greatest scholars 
and authors on religious as well as grammatical 
subjects, historians and poets, philosopheis and 
men of science ; and the only concession they made 
consisted in their use of the newly-imported Arabic 
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tongue. A further stci) lalcen wlicn the 

Pei°iai\s, under upstart native dynasties, returned 
also to the ancient Jan^iage of their fafcliers dui'in^ 
the first centuries of MoliaiiiuiedaniRni. The re- 
vived national feeling, which must have been stir- 
ring for a long time previously among tlie masses, 
then suddenly hiu'bt forth in prose and in verse, 
from the lips of a thousand singers and writers. 
Tlie literary life of Pei'sia, the commencement of 
wliicli is tlms to he placed in the 9tli century A.D., 
continued to flourisli with unabated heal thy vigmu 
for five centuries, and produced a host of writers in 
every branch of science and belles-lettres, of whom 
w e can only here give the most rapid of survo;J^s, 
leferring^ for the most ijiiportant names to special 
articles. 

About 952 Abul Hasan Rudegi, the Blind, 
rose l>y the king’s favour to such an eminence that 
he had two hundred slaves _ to wait upon him 
hut little has lemained of his 1,300,000 distiohs, 
and of his ujetrical translation of Bidpai’s Fables. 
About 1000 we hear of Kabus, the Dilemite prince, 
as the author of TAe Perfection o/ i^Ae^or/c, and 
poems. In the time of the Ctliaznevids, chiefiy 
under iMaluimd, who surrounded himself with ikj 
than four Jumdred court-poets, we find tlioso 
stars of Peisian song, Ansari (1039), author of 
Wamik and Asra ; Fevnichi, who, besides his own 
poems, wrote the first work on the laws of the 
Per&ian luetrical art; Esedi, from Tus ; and, above 


all, Firdausi (q.v.), the author of the Shah-Nanieh. 
Under tlie Atabek dynasty was the panegyrist 
Aubad-ed-Din Anwavi, who, with his praise, well 
knew how to handle satire. Nizami (about 1200) 
is founder of the romantic epos. Conspicuous in 
Persia is the mystic (Sufistic) poetry, which, under 
Anacreontic allegories, in glowing sou^a of wine 
and love, reju’esented the mystery of divine lo\'e 
and of the union of the soul with God (see Sufism). 
In this province we find the famous Omar Khay- 
yam (q.v. ; died 1123), and Farid-ed-Diii Attar 
(horn 1216), the renowned author oi Peud-Nanieh 
{‘Book of (JounseP), a work containing tlie bio- 
graphies of saints up to his own time; such is the 
depth and hidden meaning of his mystic poems 
that for centuries after him the whole Moslem 
world has busied itself with commentaries on the 
meaning of his sacred poetry. He died about 
1330, more than a Inmdred years old, as a mai'tyr. 
Greater still in this field is Jelal-ed-Uiii Kn'mi 
(died 1273), whose poem on Gonteniplaiim Life 
has made him tlie oracle of oriental mysticism 
up to this day ; he wrote also a great number of 
lyrical poem.s. The 13fch century cannot better 
be closed than with Sadi (q.v.), the first and un- 
rivalled Persian didactic poet. But far above all 
shines Hdfiz (q.v.), who sang of wine and love, 
and nightingales and flowers. After him the full 
glory of Persian poetry begins to wane. Among 
those that came after liim Jnmi (1419-92) stands 
highest, a poet of most varied genius, second 
only in every one of the manifold branches to its 
chief master— in lyric and in didactic to 8adi, in 
romance to Nizami, in mysticism to Jelal-ed-bin ; 
but most brilliant as a romantic poet. Of prose 
works we have by him aliistory of the Sufis, and an 
exceedingly valuable collection of epistolary models. 
The dramatic poetry of the Peibians is not without 
merit, bub is o! small extent. 

The numerous tales, stories, novels, anecdotes, 
anthologies, and all the miscellaneous entertaining 
literature in which Persia aljoimds form a fit tran- 
sition from poetry to prose. Able rivals of the 
great Arabic historiographers sprang up at an early 
period. For the mythical times Firdausi’s gigantic 
epos remains the only source. Reahid-ed-Din, the 
vizier of Ghazan (born 1247; executed in 1320), 
wrote a summary of the history of all Moham- 


medan countries and times, containing ))o.si(lcH a 
eo?iip]ete Ifi.story of sects. Ilis coni(*uii)ovavy 
Wassaf is the model of tlio grand rhetorical style. 
His most successful imitator iu the 15lh century 
is SUerif-ed-Din, who wrote tlie history of Tamor- 
lane. Up to that period pomposity of diction was 
consideicd the ])rincipal beauty, if not the chief 
merit, of a classical Pei'siau history. From the 
15th century downwards a healthy vcaclioii set iu, 
and simplicity and a striving after the real repre- 
sentation of lacts became the predominant fas! non. 
Foremost among tlie modern historians is Mirkhoiid, 
whose Universal History coinjuises tins poi‘if)d 
from creation to the reign of Sultan Hasan Beikara. 
His son Khondemir also Avrote history. Among 
Indian historians who wiotc in Persian w'o have 
Mohammed Kasim Ferishtab (IGlO), who wrote the 
ancient iiistory of TiiiUa up to the European con- 
quest, Moliammed Ilasliim, Abul FiwUd Mo)>awek, 
and otliers. The Mcitsiri Pal {(ini ye, which con I ai ns 
the history of the present dynasty of Persia, and 
was published at Telieran in 1825, was Ininshited 
by Bridges (Lond. 1838). 

Biographies, legends, liistories of martyrs, and 
the like are legion. Most of the hiograplnes of 
tlie Ib'ophet, however, are tak(m from the Arabic, 
Works on geography— generally treated together 
with history— are those of Mcstali, Aliinln Ahmed 
Rasi, Berdshendi, &c. In tlieology little beyond 
traTi,slaLions of the Koran, commentaries, and some 
portions of the Tjyiditions Ims been produced. 
Jurisprudence has likcAvise to show little that is 
original, and nob mere translation, partial com- 
nientavy, or adaptation in Persian. 'Pho llciUfd' 
shah, the Inadshah, the Fataica Aivnujiri are tlie 
most important legal works. JMiich has been 
Avrifcten on medicine, .surgery, pliarnuKJy, and 
ph^ysical sciences by Porsians, but nearly all tlmir 
chief works are in Arabic. Muthematies, astro- 
nomy, and pluloHo]diy have not been negleet(‘d ; 
rhetorie, worus on letter- uniting, and on metricuil 
and poetical arts are mimerouH, Gramnnir and 
lexicograidjy found their principal cultivators in 
India. Th'iinslations from Greek, Indian, Arabi(‘, 
Turkish, and otlicr languages into Persian <'xist 
in abundance. 

There is no good history of Torshin liioraiuro ; but 
there is much iiifonuatiou iu tlie grout catiUogues of 
Steivart ( 1809), Ouseloy (J881), Noiivy ( 1851), Sprengor 
(Calcutta, 1854), Rieu (Lond, 1879), and othorn. Hco 
the ai tides in this work on Filidauh/, HAfiz, J)ic- 
tioimries, besides the native ones, are thoHv of JohuBuU 
and Richartkon, Vullors (1807), Palinor (J870 84), mid 
Wollaston (1889). 

Persian GiUf, an arm of tlie Indian Ocean 
which peuetratesi between Arabia and Persia to 
the extent of 650 English miles in a general north- 
westerly direction, [ts breadth varies from 55 
miles at the mouth to 250 miles, and the area is 
estimated at 77,450 sq. m., not including the islaudM, 
which arc scattered over the AVCHtern half, or lie close 
inshore along the eastern side. ’Pho cliicf of tliese 
islands are Ormuz, at the iiioiitb ; Kishm, HIO sq. 
in. in extent; and the Bahrein TslamlH. The Groat 
Pearl Bank stretchc.s along the western si<le from 
Ras Hassau to nearly half-Avay up tln^ gulf. Tiio 
coast i.s uuistly forined of oalcareous nuikH. On 
the Arabian side it is low and sandy, oecasionafiy 
broken by mounbaiiih and clifisj Avhile on the 
Persian side it is higher and abvuiit, with deep 
Avater close inshore, OAving to the mountain' van goa 
of Fars and Laris tail running close (,o the Avatev^s 
edge, Tlie islands are partly of hnwHiono and 
partly of ironstone, and are gonerall)^ doBiituto of 
springs, barren, desolate, and prosonting nnmorous 
traces of volcanic eruption.^. With the cxcoptiim 
of the Sliat-el-Arab (q.v.)> the Persian (.hilf receives 
only insignificant streams, fis eastern side presents 
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abiiiKlance of *»ood anchorage, either in the niiiiier* 
ons ha 5 's or in the lee of i«]aiicls. The gi cater 
portion of itn southern sliorea now belongs to the 
Iniaui of Muscat, while the whole of the northern 
shore belongs to Persia. The ouler of the periodic 
curi-ents in this gulf is precisely the lever.se of that 
of the Red Sea (q.w) cnrrenbs, as they ascend from 
May to October, and descend from October to May. 
The greatest deptli docs not exceed 50 fathoms ; 
and Dr John Murray calculates its total cubic 
contents at 2200 cul)ic miles of water. Oriental 
geograi)her.s give to this gulf the name of the 
‘ Green Sea,’ from a remarkable strip of water, 
of a green colour, lying along the Arabian coast. 

The .submarine telegraph cables belonging to the 
govcrmueiit of India, and forming part of the system 
of the Indo-European Telcgranh, ])ass through the 
whole length of the Pei’.sian Gulf, from Eao at the 
mouth of the Shat-ebArab, where they connect 
Avith tlie Turkish lines, to Bush ire, Avliere they 
connect with the Persian, and thence to Jask, 
Gwadnr, and ICiirrachee, where they connect with 
the general telegraph system of India. Among 
the i)ort.s are Bender Abbas ((pv. ), Busliire {q.v. ), 
and Lingali (pop. 8000). 

Fcrsiaii Powder. »See Insect-powder. 

Persij^’ny, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, 
Doc UE, an adlierent of Napoleon TIL, was born 
at Saint-Germaiii-rEsiunasse (dept. Loire), llfch 
January 1808, entered tlie cavalry scliool atSauniur 
in 1820, and the 4th Hussars in 1828 ; hut he wa.g 
expelled from the army for insubordination in 1881. 
Then, having been introduced to Louis Napoleon, 
lie secured his favour, and commenced a career of 
Bonapartist propagandism throughout Prance and 
Germany, lie had the chief hand in the allair of 
Btrashurg (188G) and in the descent on Boulogne 
(1840), but was (nn)tiired there, and condemned to 
tAventy years’ iiujUMSonment. On the breaking out 
of the revolution in 1848 Pcr.signy Avas one ol the 
men avIio secured the election of Napoleon as 
President of the Republic ; he also took a ])romi- 
nent part in the vonp tVdlat of Decemher 1851.^ In 
Jannaiy 1852 ho succeeded De Moriiy as minister 
of the Interior ; from 1855 to 1 860 (except for one 
year) he was ambassador at the English court; 
then he resumed the ollice of minister of the 
Interior until June 1868. In September of tlie 
same year ho Avas created duke. Tliereafier he 
sab in the senate until the fall of the empire, Avhen 
he escaped to England. He died at Nice on I2bh 
.lanuary 1872. 

Persiiumoii. See Date Plum. 

Pcr.sins (Aulus Lersiu.s Plagous), third in 
tlie line of Roman satirists, hciiig later than Luei- 
lius and Korace and earlier than Juvenal, was in 
some respects the ablest, certainly the most drauia- 
tic, of the four, Born of a distinguished equestrian 
family, 4th December 34 A.D. , at Volaterrre in 
Etruria, he lost his father when six years old, Avas 
educated till fcAVolve in Ids native town, and there- 
after in Rome under the grammarian Remmius 
Pahonion and the rhetorician Vcrgiiiius Plavias. 
In early manhood he caine under the ennobling 
inlluence of the Stoic philosopher Gornutus, who 
imbued him Avith the tenets of his school and gave 
his mind and charaoter an impress which over 
deepoiiod and strengthened. But he died before 
completing his twenty- eighth year (62 A.D.). 
Tlie admiration and affection entertained h.y the 
master for Ids pupil was shared by the Mends 
of the latter— Lucan, Ciesius Bassus, the lyric 
noct, and other contcnipoi’arics of light and 
leading, among whom, how'evcv, Seneca had little 
attraction for the young author, The noble 
and virtuous Pmtus Thrasoa accompanied him on 
several lours through Italy, finding a kindred soul 


in the motlesb, prcpo.ssebsing youth, Avhose integrity 
and piety were conb])icuous in his Avorldly a.s in In’s 
fandty relations. The au.stei‘e discipline of Cor- 
nutus aflbcted the style of Persius, Avho in conse- 
(jiience wrote fastidiously and sparingly, leaAung at 
his death six brief satires, the Avbule not exceeding 
650 hexameter lines. These, slightly corrected by 
Curiiutiis and edited by Ca-sius Bassns, enjoj'-efi, 
even tli rough the early modhvval daiknGs.s till the 
Renaissance and doAvn to our oavu day, the liigheHt 
esteem, fathers of the church like Augustine and 
Jerome, humanists like Buchanan and Casauhon, 
anticipating later schools of literature in evolving 
and intei-ju’cting the poet’s niegnant, if sometimes 
obscure, ridicule of the rapitlly degenerating life of 
1st century paganism. Tne l)e.st .satire is, on the 
Avhole, the lir.st, on the prevailing false taste in 
poetry. ‘ Probably no a\ riter ever borroAved so mucli 
and yet left on the mind so decided an impression 
of originality,’ says Conijigton, Avho furblier indi- 
cates the strildng re.senihlance hetAveen the genius 
of Persius and that of Carlyle. He has had many 
editors, of Avhom the most helpful have hccii 
Casauhon (1605), Otto Jalm (1843-68), and Con- 
ing Lon, Avlinse edition, revised by Nettleship (Ox- 
ford, 1878), gives text, prose translation, and notes 
embodying the best results of previous criticism. 
He has had a host of translators in the chief modern 
languages— that of the Italian Saechi of Faenza 
surpassing all others, not excepting the English 
versions by Dryden and Gillortl. 

PciVSOll (Lat. ‘a mask’) came to b'o 

applied to the person Avearing the mask, and thus 
to mean a personage, an individual, a numerically 
distinct being. In theology theie is a sjiecial use of 
the Avord for tlie three Persons of the Tiinity (q.v.). 
The name Fersond^ Person, Avas first applied to the 
Trinity by the Latins ; the corresjioiioing Greek 
Avorcl, Prosopon^ being of later use. The earlier Greek 
Fathers used the Avovd Hypostasis^ ‘substance,’ 
where the Latins used Perwna, and consideiable 
coiiLroversy for a time grew out of this diverse use ; 
after the condemnation of the Sahellian heresy, 
and still more after the Council of Nicjca, all 
ambiguity of words 1 icing at an end, the controversy 
turned upon the substance of the doctrine, in the 
form of the Arian controversy. See Arius. 
Personal Equation. See Equation, s. 

Personal Exception, in thehiAvof Scothind, 
the equivalent of the English Estoppel (q.v.); a 
ground of objection Avhieh applies to an inaividiial 
and prevents him from doing Bomething which, hut 
for lus conduct or situation, he might do. 

Pei'SOnality, as used in philosophjq signifies the 
distinctive attribute or atbrioutes Avliieh clistingui.sh 
a person fi*om an animal or a thing. A thing Ave 
ordinarily consider to be unconscious, an animal 
to be conscions, a person to he self-conscious. That 
is to say, Ave suiiposo the animal to have intelligent 
experience of a kind, Avithout being able to^ reflect 
upon that experience, and so to be conscious of 
itself as the unitary subject who.se the experience 
is. Tlie last is the essentia] mark of personality in 
the intellectual sphere. ‘ A per, son, ^ says Locke, 

‘ stands for a thinlving intelligent lieing, that has 
reason and reflection, and can consider itself as 
itself, the same thinking being in dillerenb times 
and places’ (Essay ^ ii. 27). In the moral sphere 
personality means self-determination or reason- 
directed will, and may be said to lie the founda- 
tion of moral responsibility. Hence the central 
position Avhich it occupies in the ethics of Kant and 
Ilegcl. The consciously roalised unity and identity 
of the individual thus constitutes what is most 
distinctive of personality as such. But under the 
name of Double Personality ov Double Consciousness 
the records of medical science contain many 
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of jjiental di'^oixler, in wliicli the sen^»e of 
]»eiaonal identity is curiously interfered 'vvith. 
Ca^es are, of coanse^ of com^taut occurrence^ in 
which the patient ineiitally aliected concei^^es liiiii- 
self to be sojjie one else (e.g, Kni^oleon or n> Scrip- 
tine cliaractera }. Otliers conceive that parts or pro- 
perties of their frame belong to another person, or 
that they are inhabited and ruled by a spirit or 
entity acting in opposition to their will and inter- 
ests. Others, again, are possessed by the idea that 
they are two ]7ersons at once, or rather that their 
body its the seat of two being's wlio are often in 
strife witli one another, one being generally identi- 
fied nioie .strictly Mdth the self, and the other being 
regarded as a hostile power and a mauvais svjet 
who jironipts the better self to evil courses. The 
^tniggle between the two persons of this duality 
often takes bodily sliape, and the patient maltreats 
liitj own body under the impression that he is 
castigating llie vicious ‘ other one ’ who Jaannls 
Mni. _ This alienation or extrusion of part of tlie 
individual’s experience from the inner circle of tlie 
peisouality may be due, it has been suggested, to a 
morbid alteration in the cuincesthesis or organic 
sensations which repre.sent in consciousness the 
stale of the body as a whole. Any part of the 
body in wiiicli this common sensibility is wanting 
or disturbed is legarded by the patient aa Jio longer 
a |}art of liiuiself, and even as l>elonging to some 
hostile being. It even happens in extreme eases 
of such somatic insensibility that the individual 
doubts or denies his own existence, aa in the case 
of a patient cited by Ribofe, wJio declared that Jie 
had been dead two yetir.s, though (according to his 
own account) he still continued to exist in a 
mechanical fasliiou hi whicli he was not consciously 
interested. 

These inanife.stafciona, however, are not what is 
meant by double conseiousiies-s in the strict sense 
of the teriii. Double consciousness does not neces- 
sarily imply the presence of any insane delusion as 
to the pfitieiit^s present existence and surroundings, 
but consists in the fact that a certain portion of 
hi.s past life is temporarily withdrawn altogether 
from las conscious memory, to reappear, however, 
at a later period, when Jie will ha\^e as coinidetely 
forgotten his present experiences and the whole 
section of liL life connected rvith them. In the 
normal hmiian being the memory is unitary, and 
consequently the life -experiences of the individual 
are felt and recalled as parts of one whole. In 
these morbid cases, on the contrary, the conscious 
life seems, as it were, to be cut-in to sections or 
lengths wiiieh are entirely dissevered, and retained, 
so to .speak, in .sei>arate memories. These mutually 
exclusive sections are remenibered by the individual j 
intennifctenfcl^'' in successive periods, generally i 
sepaiated from one auotlier by a swoon, a lit, or i 
some violent nervous crisis. Now, as it is our { 
memory of past experiences that may he said to 1 
form the anolior of penyonal identity, it follows i 
that in such cases we shall have, in greater or less i 
completeness, the extj-aordinar.y phenomenon of two j 
separate and independent trains of thought— con- c 
aequontly t^ivo separate personalities— in the same 
physical mdxvicliial. 

^ Pevliaps the most clearly defined and complete ^ 
[ instance on reconl is that of the young American J' 
I woman reported hy Maenish in his Philosophy of i 
Ucep, She fell witliout forewarning mto a pro- 5 
found sleep lasting several Jiours beyond the usual I 
term. Before her sleep slie wa.s ivell informed and } 
possessed an exce lent memory. ‘On waking she \ 
was djscovei^ed to have lost every trace of aenuived ^ 
knowledge. It was found necessary for her to 
is.® f acquired hy new if 


>f the persona and objects around, like a being for 
I. tlie lirst time brouglit into the world. In those 
n exercises she made considerabJo j>ro/iciency. But 
[- after a few months another lit of somiioleucy in- 
vaded her. On rousing fj*om it she found heiself 
I- restored to the sUte she was in befr>.re the Jii.st 
r paroxysm, but was wholly ignorant of ev'Oiy ei-ejit 
r and circiiinstaiice that had befallen her afterward. 

- Slie is as unconscious of Iior double character as 
t two persons are of their respective natures. Eor 
r example, in her old state she i)OSBesse>s all the 
1 original knowledge, in her now state only what 

- she acquired since. In the old stale she 2)0saes.scs 
^ fine powers of penmanship, wiiile in tiie new nlie 
t writes a poor, awkward hand, having not had 
} time or means to become an expert.* A similar 
^ experience is observal)Ie in the case of souuiam- 
i bulists, wlio are totally igiioivuit, in the waking 
> state, of their soinmimbulisUc experience, but 
i when again in the somnambulistic slate jocall wliat 

I ])appened in the previous ciisis. Lost objects liave 
I been recovered, and even crimes In might to Jjglit 
, by taking advantage of this peculiaiity. The same 
phonomeuou is also said to iiave been observed in 
cases of intoxication, what is done jii one lit of 
(IrunkeiinesB being remembered in the next, but 
foi gotten in the sober interval. InstaiicoH of double 
conseiousnesB, ho'wever, are not always of the 
precise type mentioned by Macni.sh. Tims, iu one 
of^ the most interesting of recent cases ( that of 
Felida X., reported />y Dr Ai:am)j the woman was 
conscious during the second state of her ivliole 
life-experience, but during the first or originai 
state knew nothing of anything that had happened 
in the second. The alternations began in this 
case in 18.50, and continued for ujiwards of thirty 
years, and it is remarkable that the .second .stale, 
which at Jirst appeared only in short di'omii-like 
periods, lias gradually sujqd’anted tlie first state, 
which now rcciiia only at long inten’als, and foi a 
few hours. Tlie second state is ])liysically aiul 
nicntally superior to the first, and the patient 
her&elt speaks of the first as ^kd hCic. A still more 
extraordinary case, reported from Paris, is tliat of 
Louis V,, a young man of epileqitic and hysiorical 
temperaiuent and cnminal tendencies (born 1805), 
where tlie medical record HignaliHe-s not two, but 
fiix states which arc mutually exclusive, but wliicli, 
taken together, embrace liia whole past life. Thchc 
and other cases are commented upon by Ribot in 
lus Vismses of Me^mvy and his MalacUc^s dc la 
1 ersonnaUt6f and by’’ Mr P. W, Myors in an article 
on ‘Multiplex Personality’ [NinctcmtJi Ueniuru, 
November 1880). The pbononmna of double coli- 
sciouaness liave also been aptly described as periodic 
amnesia. They evidently i'lej)end ujmn morbid 
action of tho brain — it has hoeii suggested, upon 
I an abiiorinal severance and consequent independent 
actum of the^ two h(imib[)heres— l)ut the physio^ 
logical condiiion.s are still full of obscurity. An 
ingenious literaiy use of tlie notion of 'double 
personality, on completely dillercnt [)lane.s of 
I®, seen in Mr R. L. Stevenson’s creation 
of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. 
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efforts the art of spelling, reading, writing, and 
calculating, and gradually^ became acquainted with 


Personalty, all the property wliicb, ivlien a 
man dies, goes to his executor or administrator, a.s 
dLstinguishcd from the realty, whicdi goes to \m 
aeu’-at-law. _ Personalty consislB of money’', fiirni- 
toe, stock in the funtlB j while voaltv consistH of 
treehoUl land and rights connected with laud «ec 
Intestacy, Kin (Next of), Realty. In Scots 
law, the correapouding phrase is Movables j sec 
HEIiriABLE AND MOVABLE. 

. PcJ*SpcctlVC ( Lat. ‘T look through ’) 
IS the art of representing natural objects uiiou a 
plane surface m sucli a manner tlmt the reju’esen- 
tation shall a/lect the eye in tho aamo way as tho 
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objects tliouiselves. Tlie distance and position of 
objects allect both their (liHlirictnesa and ai)parent 
form, jd-ving rise to a subdivision of perspective 
into linear perapcctlrc^ which, as its name denotes, 
considers exclusively tlie elleet lu’odnced by tJ)e 
position and distance of the observer nnori the 
apparent form and grouping of objects ; while aerial 
perspective coniines itself to their distinctness^ as 
modified by distance^ and Vv^ht. The necessity of 
attending to the i)rinci])lcs of ])Brspective in all 
pictorial drawing is ai|parent when we consider, 
for instance, tliat a circle when seen obliquely 
appears to bo nob a circle hut an ellipse, witn its 
shortest diameter in lino witli the H[jectator, and 
its longest at right angles Lo this. A square, when 
looked at from a position opposite the middle of 
one of its sides, appears as a trapezoid, the sides 
which are iiorpeiidicular to the direction of vision 
appearing to be parallel, while the other two appear 
to converge to a i)oini in front of the spectator, &c. 
For the same reason twt) rows of parallel pillars of 
equal height, seen from a point between and equi- 
distant from eacii row, appear not only to converge 
at the further end, but to become giadually smaller 
and smaller. An excellent 
idea of a perspective plan can 

be easily obtained by inter- p q_ 

posing a vertical transparent 
plane (as of glass — a window, 
for instance) between the 
observer and the olqccts of 
his vision, and supposing that 
the objects ho sees are not 
seen throngh the glass, but 
painted on it, A sketch made 
on a glass jdane in this posi- 
tion by following with a i)eucil 
all the lines and shades of the objects seen through 
it, the eye being all the time kept i[nite_ steady, 
would form a picture in jmrfect perspective. In 
jiractice, however, it is found nufortnnabely that 
glass is not a suitable material for sketching on, 
and that the vertical position is not the most con- 
venient ; it is therefore pi'eferable to make a care- 
ful .study of tlio effects (U’oduced by change of posi- 
tion and distance on the aiipearauce of objects in 
nature, ami from the results of this to compile a 
body of rules, by the observance of which painters 
may he enaldetl to produce an effect true to nature. 
After the ‘scope’ {i.e* the iiumhcr of objects to he 
introduced, and the distance at which they are to 
l)eviewe<l) of the ph'turo has been determined, and 
before the design is commenced, it is necessary to 
draw upon the perspective plan three lines: (1) 
The base linc^ or ground line, limits the sketch to- 
wards the operator, and is the base line of the 
])icture. (2) The horizontal line reiJvosonbs the 
ordinary position of tlie sensible hoi’izon. The 
lioight of the liorizontal line is about {nio-third 
of the height of the picture, when the aketclier is 
iilaced at or little above the level of the liorizon ; 
but it may rise in a degree corresponding to bis 
increase of elevation till it reaches near to the tup 
of the i^evHpectivo jjlan, The general rule is to 
have a high liorizontal line when the view is taken, 
or supposed to he taken, from an eminence j hut 
when the station is on a level, either actual or 
assumed, as is tlie case when a statue or a moun- 
tainous lamlHcai)e is figured, the horizontal line 
must ])e low. The horizontal line in nearly all 
cases is supposed to he level udtli the spectator’s 
eye. (3) The veriioal line is drawn from the sup- 
l)osed position of the sketcher, perpendicular to 
the ground and horizontal lines, meeting the latter 
in d point which is called the point of sights or 
centre of tlie ])icturo. The vertical line has no 
representative in nature, and is merely a mechan- 
ical adjunct to the eonstnictioii of the picture, all 


vei'tical lines in nature lieing parallel lo it in the 
picture. The iioiiit of sight, being the point directly 
oppo.site to the observer, is piopeiiy placed in the 
ceil tie of the picture, for it is most natural that 
tlie viev' sJiould lie symmetrically on each side of 
the principal visual line ; Imt tliis is not by any 
nieans a universal rule, for we ^’ery fi’cquently iiiul 
it on the right nr left side, hut always, of course, 
on the iioiizoiital line. All lines which in nature 
are perpendicular to tlie ground line, or to a ver- 
tical piano wliich is raised upon it as a base, meet 
in the point of sight, which is thus their vanishing 
pohd (see tlie line of the tops and bottoms of the 
jjillai'H in iig. 1 ). The points of distance are two 
points in tlm horizontal line oli each side of the 
]>oiut of sight, and in a ‘direct’ sketch areata 
distance from it equal to the horizontal distance 
of the sketcher’s eye from the ground line. The 
equality of distance of those points from the point 
of sight is not, however, necessary, as it occurs only 
in those cases where the lines, of wliicli the jioiuts 
of distance are the vanishhig points, are inclined 
(in nature) at an angle of ^5° to the base line; 
hut in all cases the two points of distance are 
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Fig. 1. 

llUiNtratin^^ tliu iiioro iniporLaiit puinty iind jjiiey ; PVR. is the pi’jiici})al visual ray. 

about twice as far ajiart as the eye is from the 
picture. One inijiortant use of the points of dis- 
tance is to deli lie the distance of objects in a row 
(lig. 1) fi'oiii each other. For this jiurpose two 
points of distance are not necessary, as when the 
])osition of one pillar is found, that of tlie one 
opposite is at once obtained by drawing a line 
parallel to the base or ground line. We have 
Hoeu (bat the point of sight is the vanishing point 
of all level lines which meet the ground line or 
a vertical plane on it at right angles, and that the 
points of distance (in a divert juefcure) are the van- 
ishing points of all lines which cut the ground line 
at an angle of 45“ ; hut there are many other 
gronjis of parallel lines in a picture which have 
(lillereiit situations, and therenn'e dillereiit vanish- 
ing points. fcJuch lines with their vanishing points 
(called for distinction’s sake accidental points) 
are represented in lig. 2. If the accidental point 
is above the horizontal line, it is called the acci- 
dental point aerial ; if below, the accidental point 
terrestrial ; and a little consideration makes it 
evident that these pointB may or may not he 
situated within tlie plane of the picture. Wuch are 
the points and lines necessary for the construction 
of a plan in true perspective j and from the above 
explanation we may deduce the two general prin- 
ciples : ( 1) that all parallel straight lines in natuie 
are no longer jnirallel when projected on the per- 
spective plane, but meet in a point wliich is called 
the vanishing point, and is some one of the three 
above described, unless the.se lines happen to be 
also ijarallel to the ground line or the vertical line, 
in u’Jiich coKse Lliey remain parallel when fcran.s- 
f erred to the picture ; and (2) that, since the bodies 
drawn below the horizontal line are seen as if 
from above, those above as if from below, ami 
those to the right and left of the point of sight as 
if observed from the left and right, it follows that 
straight lines wliich in the picture are above the 
horizontal line lower themselves, those below raise 
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tlieiuselves to it, wljil&fc tIjOf'O to the left, foJlowio;^ 
the same law, dhect themselves to the light, and 

rice versit ^ ^ . r 

Aerial consists in a modulation ot 

the Inightness and col out s of objects in accord- 
ance ^\itli the state of the atmospliero, tlie depth 
of the body in the pev'^pcctive plane (i.e. distance 
in nafcuie from the ground line), and other acci- 
dents of place and time. As the distance of ob- 
ject’s increases, theii' illiiminaLed paits are made less 
biilliantand their shaded parts moie feehle. The 
bluish tint imparted by a large mass oi the atmos- 
phere to the bodies seen throngli it is frequently 
imitated by the mixing of a slight tint of blue with 
the colours to be applied; a yellow object thus 
a'^&umes a greenish tint, a red one a viulet^ tint, 
Ac. The air wlieii charged with vapour is re- 
presented by a diminution of the brightness of 
colour.?, and' by the grayish lint imjiarted to them. 
But in tins pai fc of tlie subject rules are of little 
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Bg. 2. 

The O, 0 coiivorge to tlie acclilcntal iiuiiit aerial, and 1\ P 

avail, for expeiience alone can guide the painter 
in faithfully copying the myriad aspects presented 
by natuie. 

A thorough knowledge of perspective is a sive 
quCt non to the painter or designer, and though 
many are inclined to think it a sn])erliuity, and 
that the sketcher lias only to make use of liis eyes 
and copy justly, the very fact that such is their 
opinion sliowa that they Iiave never made the 
attempt ; for it is impossible for the painter, and 
iiiueh more .so for the designer, to execute a copy of 
nature with suiiicieut accuracy by the solo aid of 
the eye and hand, a fact that is uufoi-tunately much 
too frequently proved by many of the sketches 
exhibited in line-art collections. Perspective M\as 
known to the ancients, hut seems to liave become 
extinct during the disturbances that convulsed 
Italy, and was revived by Albert Dilrer and Brain - 
antino of Milan (c. 1470-1535), whose body of rules 
was extended and completed l>y Peruz;ii and Ubaldz 
about 1600. Dr Brook Taylor in 1715 and 1719 Avas 
the first Englishman who discussed the subject 
scientifically* 

There are works on perspective by Tyrwhitt (1808), 
Humphris (18G9), Collins (1872), Dennis (1877), Pella- 
grin (Kew York, 1874), Burchett (1881), Miller (1887), 
and James (1888). 

Perspiration. See Sweat. 

Fertile the county town of Perthshire, on the 
right hank of the tidal Tay, 4S miles NNW. of 
Edinburgh, 22 WSW. of Dundee, and 62 NE. of 
Glasgow. The beauty of its surroundings— the 
noble river; the two wooded lieiglits, MoncreifFe 
and Kinnoull Hi)].?, 725 and 730 feet liigh j and, 


away to the north, the Grampians — makes the 
‘ Fair City ' wortliy of the name. A hauclRome 
nine-arch bridge (1772; widened 1871), 840 feet 
long, and sti etching over a waterway of 590 feet, 
leads to the suburb of Biidgend, where liuskiu 
spent much of Ids childhood, on Die east bank of 
the Tay ; along the west bank extend two beauti- 
ful puldic parks, the North and South InelieK, 98 
and 72 acres in area. St John’s Chuvcli, whose 
restoration was undertaken in 1891, is the only old 
building— a cruciform Decorated pile,^ with an 
earliei' centi'al square lo>ver. Oilier ediiicos are St 
Ninian's Episcopal Cathedral (1850-99), an Early 
ISIiddle Pointed structure, by ButterJield ; the Tudor 
imuiicipal buildings (1879), tlie Ureoiaii county 
buildings (1819-67), the city hall (1844), the 
infirmary (1837-69), and the ])eiutcntiary and 
general prison for Scotland (1812-59), besides which 
may be noticed the water-works (1830-80), two 
museums, the Albert statue ( 1864 ), and the auetioii- 
niai t ( 1 875 ). liailways 
have hugely diverted 

0 - the liver- trade ; and 

dyeing is now the lead- 
ing imUistry, witli 
manufactures of ink, 
gauge-glasses, linen, 
iron, beer, Arc. A yi)yal 
hiirgli since 1210 or 
earlier, and taking nre- 
cedence of all oLnens 
save Ediubuigb, i^ertli 
returns one member. 
r(q). (1831) 19,238; 

(1861) 25,250; (1891) 
30,525. 

Perth, or St John- 
ston n, as it was 
formerly called, has a 
w^ealth of historic 

, . n . . j * memories— tlio bloody 

totl.Daecule..talp»M.llcr.™tnal. 

Inch Ijotu'ccu sixty 
members of the elans Cliattan and Kay (1396); 
the murder of Janie.s I. (q.v,, 1437); Knoxes 
‘thundering sermon against idolatry ’ in Rt John’s 
(1559); the Gowrie Con.spiracy (q.v., 1000); and 
Montrose’s victory of Tippermuir ( 1 644 } ; besides 
sixteen ecclesiastical councils and fourteen parlia- 
ments, and visits innumerable from royal per- 
sonages, including both the Pretenders and (ineeii 
Victoria. Janies, foiirtli Lord Drummond, was in 
1605 cieaLed Earl of Perth— a title forfeited in 1695 
l>y tlie Jacobite fourth earl (titular Duke of Pcrtli), 
and restored in 1853 to George Drumiuoiid, sixth 
DucdeMelforfc. ^ 

The Five Ay'tidcs of Friihy memorable in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland, were agreed 
upon in a meeting of the General Assembly, con- 
vened at Perth, liy command of James VI. in 1618. 
They enjoined kneeling at the Lord's Supper, 
the obsGi’N'ance of Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, 
and Pentecost, and confirmation, and sanctioned 
tlie private administration of baptism and of the 
Lord’s Suppe]\ Plighly obnoxious to Iho Pi’csliy- 
terians as having been adopted in mere compliance 
with the king’s will, they yet were ratified by Urn 
parliainent, and enforced by the Court of tligh 
Conimisbion. They hccame one of the chief sub- 
jects of that contention between king and people 
which produced resiilts so grave and sad for hoth 
in the subsequent reign. The Geiioi'al AsRQnibly of 
Glasgow in 1638 declared that of Perth to have 
been ‘unfree, unlawful; and nuJV condenmetl 
the Five Articles. 

See Per Iji Memorabilia (1800), Maithnont’B Ohronich of 
Perth (Maitland Club, 1831), and works by Penny (1836), 
Lawson (1847), Peacock (1849), and J. Wilson {i860). 
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Perth# Bie c{i])iLal of WcHteni Australia, occu- 
pies a picturesque site on tlie north bank of the 
Swan liiver, 12 miles from Freniantle, its port, at 
tlie mouth of the rivei'. Perth ia the headquarters 
of bankin^j; for the colony, and the centre of the 
pi’incipal railway liiiea, including' the Great South- 
evil Railway to Albany. The more important 
hiiil(Ung.s are tbe_ towndiall, the Protestant (18SS) 
and Roman Catholic cathedrals, churches, niechauics' 
institute and mirsonm, and the governor’s residence. 
Poji. (18SI) 5044; (1889, estimated ) 8000. 

Perth, capital of Lajiark county, Ontario, on the 
river Tay, Ml miles liy rail AYS\V. of Montreal, 
contains mills and nmiuifac lories of machinery, 
leather, woollens, Sza. Pop. 2467. 

Perth liuhoy# a port of entry of New Jcr.soy, 
on the Kill van Kull, 26 mile.s by rail SW. of New 
York. There is a steam -ferry to Tottenville, 
Staton Island, onpo.site. The luanuractures in- 
clude cork.s, hricKH, white-ware, and drain-jiipes. 
Pop. (1885) 63U. 

Perthes, PuiKnuicir Ciirtstopu, German pnh- 
lishcr, was horn at Riidolstadfc, 21st April 1772, 
learned lii.s husiness in Leiji/jg, and started on his 
own account in EJamhurg in 1796, and soon inishcd 
hini.self into the front rank of German puhlishers. 
All anient patriot, he in 1810 started the Natienud 
Museum, with contributions from the most inllu- 
ential Avritens of the day, and toolc an active per- 
sonal lyirt in ro.si, sting the cstahlishnient of Proiich 
authority in Ufimhurg and Germany. Having 
Imilt up his husiness aj^ain during the first years 
of peace, he removed in 1821 to Gotha. There 
his groatent puhlication was the historical series 
of works on all Eiiropeau nations, edited by TIeeron, 
Ukort, and Gie-selirechl. Tie died at Gotlia, I8bh 
May 1848. 8ee kife (6th ed. 1872; Eiig. ti-ans. 1878) 
hy his .son ClcmciiH Theodor. — JoiIANN Gkoru 
Ju.STiJS Pkrtiiks (1749-1816), an uncle to Fried- 
rich, established a publishing-house at Gotha in 
1785, which has acquired in the liands of his sons 
a great re])utation as a gi.'Ographical iustitutc ; it 
i.ssues Pe£on)iit?iii's 3I/ilcdin}ffe?i, Stieloi'*s Atlas, 
numorons hook.s of travel and geography, and the 
Aluiauach do Croth((. 

Pertlisllire, Elm fourtli largest county of Scot- 
land, hounded by invernoHS, Aberdeen, T’orfar, 
Fife, ICiiiroHH, ( llackmaiiiiaii, Stirling, Dumbarton, 
and Argyll shires. Its greatest leimth, from east 
to west, is 77 miles ; its greatest oread th, from 
north to Houth, 68 miles ; and till 1891 its area Avas 
2601 sq, m., or 1,661,690 acres, of which 38,274 
umro AA'abor, Tn that year no fewer than eighteen 
alterations were made by the boundary commis- 
sioners, Perthshire receiving eight sniall enclaves 
from Forfar, Fife, Kinross, and 8tirliug sliirea, 
whilst giving off to the last three a like number, 
including the Culross and Tullialhiu portion ( 13,126 
acres). Partly Lowland, hut mainly Highland 
{(Strathmore tlie dividing lino), it is called hy Scott 
‘ the fairest portion of the northevu kingdom ; ’ and 
such, iudecil, it is, witli its inoiiutains and glens, 
its rivers and lakes, its foro.sts and fertile vales. 
The chief rivers are the Fortli and Tay, the 
former receiving the Teith, Allan, and i)evon, 
the latter the Tummel, Lyon, TsUi) llraan, 
Almond, and Earn ; Avhilst amongst upAvards 
of eighty lakes arc Lochs Tay, Erich t, Earn, 
Hamioch, Lydoch, Katrine, Acliray, Veimnchar, 
and Menteith. Tn the south rise the Ocldls, Avith 
Diinmyat (1376 foot) and Blairdenon Hill (2072); 
in the south-east the Sidhuv Hills, Avitli Diin- 
Binaiio (1012) and King’s (Seat (1235)} and the 
Highland area is largely occupied hy tlie Gram- 
mans, of whoso forty-six summits exceeding 2300 
leet may ho mentioned Hen LaAvors (avRIi cairn, 
400-1), Honmore (3843), Ben-y-Gloe (3071), Schie- 


hallioii (3547), Ben ’N'oilich (3224), Ben Ledi 
(2875), Ben Vrackie (2757), and Ben Yenue (2393). 
The soil is extremely varied, in place.s of groat 
fertility — e.g. in Stratheavn and in tlie Carse of 
GoAvrie, Avhich skirts the north side of the Tay’s 
estuaiy ; hut barely a fiftli of the entire surface is 
ill tillage, the vest being pasture, Avoods, deer- 
forests, mountain, and desolate moorland, .such as 
Rannoch. The Avoods cover nearly 100,000 acres; 
and the annual leiital of the Pertlrshire deer- 
forests, gi‘ouso-moor«», and rod- and net-fishings 
exceeds in some years £70,000. Ancient divisions 
Avere Atholo (N.j, Rannoch (NW.), Breadalhane 
(AY.), Balquhiddcr (SAY.), Menteith (S.), Perth 
(SE.), GoAvrie (E. ), Stormont and Strathearii 
(central). Tlie county since 1886 returns tAvo 
inoniher.<3, one for the eastern and one for the 
Ave.stern divi.sion ; and Perth and Gulioss aie par- 
liamentary hurgh.s. Other toAviis and villages are 
Aherfeldy, Ahernothy, Aucliterarder, Birnain, Blair- 
A thole, Blairgowrie, Callander, Comrie, Coupar- 
Angus, CrielT, Douiie, Diiiihlane, Dunkehl, Pit- 
lochry, Scone, and (Stanley. The Roman camp at 
Ardoch is a famous antiquity ; and Perthshire 
contains the hattlefiehls of the (Trampiaiis, Tip- 
pevmuir, Tvilliecrankie, and Slieiifiniuir ; AAdiilst 
it possesses memories of Bruce, (Jueen Mary, Rol) 
Roy, Burns, Scott, Lady Nairiie, AA^ordswoi th, and 
Queen A^ictoria. The mansions, Avhich are very 
numerous, include Taymoutl], Drummond, and 
Blair caatles. Pop. (1801) 125,583; (1831)142,166; 
(1881 ) 129,007 ; ( 1891 ) 93,869, of whom 11 per cent. 
Avere Gaolic-speaking. 

Seo Roiiaraic articlo.s on many of the ahovo-named 
plaGu.s; also Avorks by PruminoiKl (1879), Miusliall 
[\m), Iluiilor (1883), and Millar (1890). 

PcrtiliilX, IIiCLA^iXJS, Roman emperor, Avas 
born, according to Dio Cassius, at Alba-Pompeia, 
a Roman colony of Liguria, August 1, 126 A.D. 
Tie received a good education, and, entering the 
military service, rose through the various grade.s 
till he obtained the commarnl of the first legion, 
at the lioad of Avhich he signalised himself in 
Rlnctia and Norieum against the native tribes. 
In 170 he Avas chosen consul, aided to repress the 
revolt of Avitus in Syria, and Avas governor suc- 
cessively of the provinces of Mmsia, Dacia, and 
Syria. * The Enqieror CommoduH sent him to 
take the command of the turbulent legions in 
Britain, Avho against his Avill proclaimed hiiii 
emperor ; thereupon lie solicited to he recalled, 
amt was appointed pro-consul of Africa, prefect of 
Rome, and consul (a second time) in 192. On the 
death of Comm od us his assassins almost forced 
Pertinax to accept of the puiqilc, Avhich AAdth great 
Iiositation he did ; hut, in spite of his promise of 
a large donation, he was unable to gain over the 
pradorian guard. Hi a acces.sinn Avas, hoM^evor, 
tiailcil Avitli delight hy the senate and people, avIio 
wore rejoiced to liave as ruler an able captain 
instead of a ferocious debauch go ; and Pertinax, 
encouraged hy this favourable reception, announced 
ins intention of carrying out an extensive scries of 
reforms, having roicvenco ebiefiy to the army, in 
which he Imped to ro-ostahlish the ancient lionian 
discipline. Unfortunately for his reforms and him- 
self, lie Avas attacked hy a liaiid of the rchcllious 
pi’ietoriaiis, two months and tAventy-hOven days after 
ills accession, and, disdaining to ilee, Avas slain, 
and his head carried about the streets of Rome in 
tviuuipli. 

Perturbations, in Physical Astronomy, are 
the distnrhaiices pro<luced in the simple elUjitic 
motion of one heavenly body about another the 
action of a third body, or hv the iion-spheilcity of 
the principal body. Tims, for instance, Avore there 
no bodies in space except the oartli and moon, the 
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mom would -leseute accurately an 
tlie earth’s centre as focus, and its adius-veotm 
would pass over equal areas in equal times j hut 
only ir both bodies u’ere lioniogeiieous and truly 
Mdierical, or bad their constituent matter otloi- 
u ise so arranged that they might attract each other 
ns if each were collected at some definite poml <'f 
its mass. The ohlateness of the earth s ligurc, theie- 
fore, produces perturbations in what would o her- 
wise he the lixed elliptic orbit of the _raoon._ Agam, 
when we consider the sun’s action it is obvious that 
in no po.sition of the moon can the sun act equally 
upon both earth and moon; for at new moon tiiu 
moon is nearer to the snn than the eaitli is, aiul 
is therefore more attracted (in ]n’()porUoTi to its 
mass) than the earth — i.e. the dtff’arenrG of the 
sun’s actions on the earth and moon is equi valent 
to a force tending to draAV the moon away from 
the earth. At full moon, on tlio other hand, the 
eartli (in proportion to its mass) is more attraclc(( 
than tlie moon is hy the sun ; and the porturhing 
inthience of the sun is again of the nature of a 
force tending to separate the earth and moon. 
About the fpiarters, again, the sun’s _ attraction 
(mass fo]‘ mass) is nearly the same in amonnl 
on the earth and moon, hut the du'Cvttoii of its 
action is not the same ou the two bodies, and 
it is easy to see that in tliis case the pertni'h' 
ing force tends to bring the earth and in non 
nearer to each other. For any given position of 
the moon, witli reference to the earth and sun, 
the differPMeG of the accelerating oiVects of Uio 
snn oil tlie eaidh and moon is a distiirhing forces ; 
and it is to this that the perburhations of the 
moon’.s orbit, ^riiicli dre tlie most inipoi’tant, and 
amongst tlie mostconsidevahle, in the solar systoin, 
are due. See Moon, Planets, &c. 

Pern, a republic of Soutli America, extemliiig , 
from near T to 17“ 20' S. lab. Previous to the j 
annexations by (Jhili, the Pcnivian copytiKiji. lam in n.a , 
territory .stretched soiUlnvard to I'y l n, 

22“ 10', with a lengtli along the cjoinpany. 

Pacific coast of MOO miles, and a width of hOO 
mi]e.s. It borders on the Paidfic, Ecuador, Braxil, 
Bolivia, and Cliili. Tim area is not accural oly 
Icnown, but has been roughly estimated at 440,000 
sq. ni. The population in 1H7G, tlie date of the last 
census, was 2,704,998, the aboriginal Inca Indians 
forming 57 per cent., the Mr.di':os or lialf'Castcs 
23 per cenL, and the people of pare Hpanish 
daseeiit, negroes, Chinese, and foreigners 20 per 
cent. Pern i.s, therefore, still the coimtry of the 
original Inca people. 

AVj/rtcc q/ the Conniry. — The suiiacc of P(jni is 
extremely varied. It is divided longitudinally into 
three well-marked regions, (1) The Coaai extends 
from the base of the Andos to tlie Paciilc Ocean, 
and consists of a sandy de.sert crossed at intervalH 
by rivers, along the hanks of which there are feiiilu 
valley.s. (2) The or region of the Andes, 

about 250 mile.s wide, contains stupendous cliains 
of mountains, elevated plains and tablelands, 
warm and fertile valleys and ravines. (3) 
The Montcum^ skirting the eastern slopes of the 
I Aiide.s, is the third region. It consists of tropical 
forests traversed hy great tributavii's of the 
Amazon, The coast region has been upraised 
from the ocean at no very remote period. The 
ahsence^ of rain on this strip of land between tlio 
jiioiintains and the sea is caused by the action of 
tlie lofty uplands of the Andos on the trailo-wiiul. 
teaching the snow-capped summits the last parli(‘.Io 
or moisture Is wrung out of the wind that tlio very 
low tempemtiU’e can extract, and it rushos down 
to the I acific coast, cool and drv. Its molstnvo is 
deposited as snow on the tops of the cordillera, and 
reeda the mountain-streams which How down to 
iiTigate the coast-valleys. From November to 


April there is uKually coustiinb dryness on the 
coast, from Jnno to 8ei)t(Mnhor the sky is olxsonred 
for week.H hy mist, .soineLinn's accompanied hy 
drizzling rain. Tim maximum teni]mraUn '0 is 
ahout 78’ in summer and 00” in winter. When 
it is ImUo.st and driesi on Dm const it is raimm«- 
heavily in the Anih's, and tin' livm's are fnlC 
When' the rivers am jowc.st mists and ytmm p\\' 
ilrizzling raiiiH prevail ou Dm coast, 'rim d(‘Kcrts 
aie divklml from each otlnw liy forty valleys of 
great fertility, and Dm cultivable area ou the coast 
might he coiisidcrahly <‘\tcmh'd hy irrig’ation. The 
coast has few iirolcctcd amimnigcs, ami the bead- 
lauds are generally ahrn])t .ami hdty. iiiis leghm 
issnbjecl, to frccpientnud smcic <‘art]i<[uakcs, the 
most destructive in modm'ii limes having Ih'cu 
tiiat of 18(18, which nearly destroycsl Areqnipa 
and Avica, and that of 1877. Siiim* ir»70 tlioro have 
lieon seventy destructive curl lujUiiKes immrdcd on 
tim west coast of SVmth /\inenca. 

TIio Ihu'uviuu Andes contain penks attaining 
Iieights of 21,000 and 22,000 fei't ; but they have 
iicvov b(HMi iiKMisurcd Avitli sci^mtltlc accnracy. 
Tho niouutaiu-systmn consiKls of (hn^o chaiim or 
cmYWrrn.s'. i’wo of llicsiMinuns, rnniiing ]iaiiil!cl 
and near cncli otiici*, ur(’ ()f idcntit*ai origin. Thu 
wosbi'ni oiu^ is (rlu‘ maritiiuo coidiIhu'M and com- 
pi'isi'H l!u' volcanoes. 'Clu^ ensliu’ii I’oidillcra is a 
iimgnUicmit and aluiosl continuous rniige, in great 
part (d Silurian foimalion, villi cloy mIrIch and 
eruptive giunitic rocks. TIu* niMstcin cordillera 
is cut Uirongli by s(‘vm'ul si reams wliii-h (low into 
ilui Pacilic, and tho eashum cordilbu'n l>y six tiilm- 
tai‘i(’s of tlu^ Amazon, but Dm ecu Dal chain is an 
unbroken Avater- porting. II consiHls mainly of 
crysballino ami volcanic rocks, on each side of 
wliicli arc sbvala of aqueotM, in /p'lsit part of 
durassic, rocks. M’lu' valh\yH nnd jibitimns between 
tilu's(' ranges form tlui iS'/Vrcu of INu-n, and inclmlo 
ovuu’y vai'h‘(y of cHnmlo ami scenery. 'I’liey may 
1)0 divided, from a gm)gi‘a))bicMl point of view, iiil’o 
four si'ctions, conummeing from I ho north. Tho 
lirst, 350 mill's long hy 1 01) In’oud, compiiscH tlm 
n})pcv hasiuH of Dm Marauon and Ilnalliiga. Tho 
si'cond (Lxtends for 20(1 miles from (Vito IVhco to 
AyiU'iuOu), iucluiliug I be lalu) of < ‘liiimhayu’ocha 
and the valley of daiij/i, 'Du' tliini extiunlH fur 
250 miles In ibiv knot of N'ilcnfiola, coniprising tlio 
np))er viilleys of llm Apnriniac, Dm Vileninayu, mu] ' 
Du) Jbiiicavlainbo, HiS’o is (’ii/im, Du' capital uf 
I bo Ini'an,^ tbo e(‘n|.ro ami bf'urt of Pern. Tho 
foni’tli Hf'i'tion is Dm basin of lvalue ’I’i I icaea, about 
150 miles in length and bj'omllb. Tim lake itself 
is 80 miles long, uml 12,515 feet above Dm lovnl of 
the Hoa. A number of rivers, wbieli are of oom 
siderablo volume during Dm rainy season, bdl into 
it, and it is drained liy llu' Desaguadero llowiug 
out of tlm south. west aiigh». Hnl a gr<’U.t propor. 
fciou of tlm Avatci* is also lakcn no by evaporation, 
and tlm waters are gradually receding^ 'I'lm )Sicrrft 
of P<M‘U is tlm original honu* of tlm piitalo. ID 
lofty lieightH also produce* several oDuU’ edible roolK, 
au(l the grain calknl r/a/aao (f '//r/m/mo'/a/a 
^^‘Iulo splendid crops of iiuii/e are grown In the 
valleys. Tho nniinalH wlui’h H]ii'cmll,v belong to 
tho Pomvian SituTH an' (In* donn'stic llaimiK and 
alpacas, ami Du' wild vicnfias, 'Plm llamas wore 
tlm Iicasts of Imnieii in Dm (,im(^ of tin* Incas, each 
carrying a weight of about 100 lb, Alpacas have 
I always been prized for tliciv hmg and soft woo), 
and arc tended with great care, bt'ing k('ptin IptliQ 
' Hocks. Tlm oDu'r animals of I, he. Peruvian Miona 
arc Urn tuvupo or di'er, two rodi'nl.s called in ArnrAn 
and phhiphllltf^ a luiUve dog^ and a fox, Tlm largcufc 
bird is tlm condor, and tlu'n^ is amitlier bird of tiio 
vultnra trUm (uillod o/comorA Ihirtrulgos, calkd 
and ])lovers arc iiiet wit h on tlm lofty platcimB. 
ihm largo and liandsonm giu'se called hmohnatm 
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huallatcii several duck's, a gull, lianungous, and 
other ■wadiug-hiiab^ frequent Lake Titicaca and 
tlic hanks of the rivers. In tlie valleys there arc 
many kinds of finches, and a green parrakeeb lias 
been .seen at a height of 12,000 feet above the sea. 

Tlie Montaiia is the region of tropical forests 
-within the hasin of tlie river Amazon, including 
the wooded slopes of tlie eastern watershed of the 
Andes, wliicli may be called the subtropical 
portion of the Montana. This part of Peru is 
traversed by gi’cat navigalile rivers. Here the 
Marafion and lluallaga, after feejiarate courses of 
600 and 400 miles respectively, unite and flow east- 
ward to the Ihuziliaii frontier. At loO miles from 
their point of junction they are increased by the 
waleis of the Ucayali, a great navigable river with 
a course of COO miles. The forests drained hy the 
Marafion, Huallaga, and Ucayali form the northeiii 
portion of the Pei'u\'ian Montana, The soiitliern 
half is watered hy streams (lowing down from the 
eastern Andes in the Sierra sections of Cuzco and 
Titicaca, and forniiiig tlie Mad re de Dios, a great 
tiilmtaiy of the Doliviaii river Deni, which has not 
yet been fnlly exiilored. The udiole length of the 
Peruvian Montana, from the Marauon to tlic 
Bolivian frontier, is 800 iiiile.s. In the subtropical 
portion, comprising the eastern slopes of the Andes, 
which sometimes oxtentl for a distance of 60 or 80 
miles before tliey subside into the Amazonian 
plain, there are very important piodncts. This is 
the region of the quinine-yielding cinchona- trees, 
and of the coca {7?/7/^/i?my/oa cooa)^ and here coll'ce 
and cacao of the finest quality are cultivated. 
Prom the forest-covered plains come india-rubber, 
sarsapavilla, and a great variety (if useful and 
ornamental timber. Tlie fiuina of the forests is 
naturally much more numerous and varied than 
that of llio Sierra. Here is the silvor-gniy monkey, 
the larg'cst in South America, and other species. 
Pals of several kinds are numerous, and there are 
Hocks of ('oatis. Tlie Andean hear, called 
is found on tlie upper borders of the forests. The 
pnina also roams over the higher slopes, where he 
has an almost undisputed linnting-groiincl. Lower 
down there are jaguars, and several kinds of wild 
eats. Squirrels and other n)denl;S swarm, and the 
heavy tapir, called dania or (jrcui ba^stia, reposes in 
the soft luar.shy lands. Deer frequent the open 
ground, and herds of peccaries Lravorse the forests. 
The chief game-ldrd is tlie large black ciirassow, 
and there are several pigeons. Spoonbills, ibis, 
cranes, snipe, and curlew frequent the lagoons, 
while parrots, tom^aiis, and otlier birds of bright 
plumage are innumerable. Snakes abound among 
the dense underwood, frogs raise their far-sounding 
voices through the night, and insects swarm in 
myriads. Ihib the knowledge of the fauna of the 
Peruvian forests is still very incomplete. 

Pi'odmtioiis and Coia/aerce.— The chief crops 
of the fertile valleys on the coast of Peru are 
sugar, cotton, and grapes. The exportation of 
sugar amounted to 45,000 tons in 1889, hub it was 
doulile that figure in 1879, previous to the dis- 
a.strous war with Chili. Pcrii\dau cotton is chiefly 
groum in the valleys of Piura and Ica, and i.s a 
perennial. In 1889 the quantity of cotton exported 
Jrmn Piura and Tea was 2,946,400 lb. The vine 
has been a profitable industry ever since the SpaniBh 
conmie.sfc, in several valleys on the coast, and also 
ill the Sierra. Good wine is made at ]?isco and 
Ica, and also a famous spirit from the grape, 
called Pisco and Italia, The yield of wine in 1889 
was 17,600,000 pints, and of spirits 5,280,000 pints. 
lUce of excellent quality is raised in the coast- 
valley of Lamhayeque, and there are estahlish- 
ment,s for preparing it at Lamhayeque and Fer- 
refiafe. In 1889 the crop was 24,750,000 lb. 
Olivos are grown in the Tambo valley near 


Arequipa, and before the Chilian war mulberries, 
silkworms, and cocliineal were snece-ssfully culti- 
vated. The rocky islets and barren deserts of the 
coast were once a souice of enormous wealth to 
Pern, hut are so no more. The exportation of 
Guano (q.v.) from the Cliincha Island.s began in 
1846 and ended in 1872, the su^iply being exhausted ; 
and the nitrates of Tarapacd were seized and 
annexed hy Chili, as the result of the war. 

The .staple exports of tlio >SieiTa of Pern are 
silver taiul wool. The .silver-mines extend along 
theudiole length of tlie cordilleras, and are worked 
here and there, the gi’eat centre of mining industry 
being at Cerro Pasco. In 1877 the Cerro Pa.sco 
mines produced 1,427,59*2 oz. of silver, and there 
are others of equal value round Puno, in the south 
of Peru. In the above year the ^’}llue of exported 
silver was £575,000; of copper, £830,000. Up till 
1891 there were no later returns ; ami there are no 
returns of gold expoilcd, altliongli there are rich 
washings in the Caravaya province. 

Mol lend 0 is the principal port for the export of 
wool ; but wool is also shipped from Salaverry, 
Pacasmayo, ami Chala. Theio are no reliable 
returns of the quantity and valne. From tlie 
Montana the exported products are cinchona 
bark, coca ( of which 3044 lb. of leaves were ex- 
ported in 1889), collee of the finest quality, cacao, 
tobaecn, india-riibher, sarsaparilla, and some other 
medicinal roots. ^laize is also exported to Chili, 
ami large quantities of wheat are imported from 
Chili and the United States. 

Pitblic Worl.s , — Tlie system of railways consists 
of a dozen short lines in the coast- valleys — varying 
in length from 80 to 20 miles, constructed to bring 
the produce down to the seaports — and of two long 
lines across the Ande.s. The limb of these, from 
Callao and Lima to (.)roya, in the lofty valley of 
Janja, is to he 136 miles long, ami was commenced 
in i870. It tlireads the intricate gorges of the 
Andes hy a winding path along the edges of preci- 
pices, throngli til Tine] s, and over bridgG.s tliafc seem 
anspeiided in tlie air. It tunnels the Ancles at an 
altitude of 15,6L5 feet, and the bridge of Verrugas 
spans a chasm 580 feet wide, on three piers, the 
centre one being 252 feet high, of hollow wrought- 
irnn. Of this railroad 86, f miles had in 1891 been 
completed at a co.st of £4,625,887. The other great 
line across the Andes connects the port of ISlolleiulo 
with Puno on the shores of Lake Titicaca, passing 
hy Arequipa. The .summit is cros.'^ed at a heiglit 
oir 14,600 leet, and tlie line is 346 miles long. In 
1874 steamers were lii'st launched on Lake Titi- 
caca, In order to supply tlie port of Mollcndo 
with water a pipe has been laid aloiigsiile the line 
from Arequipa for a length of 85 miles, discharging 
433,000 gallons in twenty-four hours— tlie longest 
iron aqueduct in the world. ^ The construction of 
these great public works, chielly between 1868 and 
1872, involved the finances of Pern in grave dilfi- 
ciilbies. Pre-iuonsly the debt, mainly incurred 
(luring the war of independence, was £4,400,000, 
tlie interest of which u^as paid from tlie proceeds 
of Uie guano. But hy 1872 the debt had been 
increased to £49,000,000, requiiiiig an annual sum 
of £2,450,000 to pay the interest. The paymoiib of 
interest ceased in 1876, having been regularly paid 
since 1849. The financial ddficulties culminated 
with the disa.strous war udth Chili, when the 
nitrate of Tara]iac<l, the chief resource of Peru, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The People , — The hulk of the Peruvian popula- 
tion is composed of the aboriginal Inca IinhauB, 
whose language, called Quichua, is still spoken in 
tlie Sierra. The Incas had attained to a high state 
of civilisation before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
They cultivated many of the arts, and had^some 
knowledge of astronomy. They liad domesticated 
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the llamas ami alpacas, had I'"*'®' 

tioii maize and mmioa, potatoes and '^5 ^ 

edible root*?, undei stood iniiung and the 
of metals, and excelled as masons, weavers, potteis, 
and farmers. Tliey ])rou<dit the science 
ment to a high pitch of peifection. Iho JnofiH 
compf)sed songs and dramas ; and as 
skill ami prowess enal)led fcliein to conQum and 
consolidate a vast em|>ire. Three , ^ 

oppression under Spanisli rule have /^etoiimatul 
the character of tlje Inca Indian, hut he ^‘1 
indusfciiou.s and iionest, and retains some oi t lo 
virtues of his ancestors. The wild TndiiuiB of the 
Montana were never subjugated by 11 le Spaniards. 
Spanisli adiiunisbratiou caused a ra\)id diminution 
ot tlie iiopulation. The Indians of the Sierra wore 
decimated, while those of the coast- vail cys dis- 
appeared altogether. Negro slaves Avore then 
intioduccd to cultivate the estates in the coast- 
valleys, ami tliis system continued during Spanish 
colonial rule, and until ISo.'). Tu that year slavery 
was aholiblied, and tlie emancipatuni of the negro 
]jopulation gave rise to dillicLiItie.s in obtaining 
labour. Chinese iminigi-atiou scheinoH were ro- 
sorted to, and from ISOO lo 1872 as nuiiiy as 158, fill) 
C’hinese coolies were im[/orle(l. 

Civil Divisions, Cities, and 7 o no/, s*,— Peru is 
divided into departments, Avliich are subdivided 
into iwoviijces. On the coast, common cing from 
tlie north, the deparbinonts are Piura, Laiu- 
hayeqno, Lihertad (formerly Trujillo), Aricadis, 
Liina, Ica, and Arequipa. The mijiilal of IHura 
is 8au l\Iigucl de Pinra, founded liy l^uarro, witli a 
seaport called Payta at a distance of 08 miles,_ The 
next departmenb of Lainhayetpie has a capital of 
the same name, Avitli three small seaiiorts of Kan 
Jose, Eten, and Pimentel. Lihertad has the 
episcopal city of Trujillo as its capital, which was 
foiindecl hy Pizarro iu lo,S5. Tlie seaports are 
Huanchaco, Sal aver ry, _ and Tliiafiape, ^ Ancachs 
does not contain any city of note. Lima (q.v.), 
the capital of Peru, is nearly in the centre of the 
coasfe region, and has a j/opulation of almost 
200,000. The department of Jea, sontli of Lima, 
is eomi^osed of the two provinces of Ica ami 
Chinclia, each with a city, and has its ])rinci|)al 
seaport at Pisco. Arequipa is at ))rcsent the most 
southern department of Peru, the rest of the 
Peruvian coast still heing occupied hy the (lliiUan 
invaders. Besides Mollendo (107 miles hy i-ail 
from the city of Arequipa), it also has small' ports 
for export at Islay, Quilca, and Ohala. 

The dq)artments of the Sierra of Peru are Paja- 
jiiarca, Huanuco, Junin, Huancavelica, AyacnclK), 
Apnrirnac, Cuzco, and Puno. Five of these iiave 
provinces also in the Montana; and there avo 
two de[>ai'tments, those of Amazonas and Loreto, 
enlirely in tlic Montana. On the coast the lumses 
aielmilfcof rt^/rj/;6AV(ndargeHiin-driod lu'idcs, and are 
Jlat-roofed. In tlie Sierra the houses arc generally 
of stone, with liigli-pitclied red- tiled rooJs. The 
most northern department oontainH the cities of 
Cnjamavea and Jaen. ^ Huanuco has a capital of 
the same name. Junin contains the mining-town 
of Cerrq Pasco, and the cities of Tarma, Jauja, 
Concepcion, and Iluancayo. Huancavelica is a 
moiintaiTioii.s department, and its chief town oavoiI 
Us existence to the proximity of a quiidcKilvov-mino, 
Ayacuclu) received its name from the hatt-lo in 
Avhicli Peru gained her indopeiulenco. Its chief city 
of Guamanga, now called Ayacncho, was foundo'd 
hy IizaiTO in June 1539. The Apniimao dopavt- 
nieut comprhsas tho two valleys of Andalmaylas 

deparUnent 

or tlie oierra of Peru, Its capital was formevly 
the capital of tlie Inca empire, and the cathedral 
and other churches are raised on the palaces of 
tlie Incas. A fmv miles from Cluzco is the warm 


and fnrlilo valley of Llio Vilcamayu, (Mmlnijih,^ 
tluMloliglitful towns of UnilHimlia, Calen, Sicnani 
anil Tinta. 'riui depiirtnuMil of Puno coiuiwisos 
tlio hiisiu of Titicaca and tin' rich provimuj of 
Cavavaya in the Montana. Its cmdial, on the 
north-AVOstoi n shore of tin' laki', qw(*s its oiigin aiul 
former prosjuM’ily to tho rich veins of silver ore in 
the surrounding hills. The other eith's of Uie 
dopartment are Lampa and Huienito. 

Clnirc/i (fiid Cdnrtd/an. ^ \\ heii tiln^ K)»aniards 
coiiquiwed Peru tin* (latholic religion was (*n forced 
on all natives, and a delei'inini'd atlmnptwas made 
to cvusii out the modes of Ihought, (raditions, aiul 
culture of the Inca civilisation, and to suhstituie 
new ideas and helic'fs. This dost ruct ice systoin aviih 
resolute and well org.'uiis(‘d, ami was ingreutpart 
Ruccessfid. Kdiiealion ami literatiiH* W(*i‘(} iu the 
hands of an intolerant pricHilimxl. 'Plaj cruel Friar 
\'alvnM‘de was nmdo Bishop of (hizeo in 1581. The 
arclihishopi'h* of Linm w/is I’realed in loll, /md the 
hi.shopi'icH of (Inamangn, AjA'i|iii|m, anil ’J'nijillo 
were addl'd in llB2and Kill. >Swjn-ms of elorie.M 
followed llu* liisliops, nnnicroim inonii dcrieH were 
foninh'd, and an iiniuisitoiial sy.slem of ealeelnsing 
and punishing pencti'aled into every village ami 
hanih't in th(\ land. SchoolH ws'te eMtiddishcd in 
tlie Low'iis for I lie edui’iitioii of .Nonnp, Sjianiards and 
half-easU's ; and the nniverniiy of San Marcos at 
Lima, tho most ancient, in llie New World, was 
founded in 1551. Jt had ))rofessorinl eliairs of 
medle.ine, idulosojihy, rheloii(|, I .id in, matlienmties, 
diviniiy, and for a short lime of t^Jiiieluia the 
language of the [neas. In 1793 theiy Avere lUll 
j doctors of San Maiyos, 'I'lie collep^e of San Paries 
at Lima, wliich sllll IIonri*die'i, was founded in 
1770, and the selmoi of incdieine was estahliHhed in 
' 1702. Alt Puzeo (lie uiiivertity of San Antonin 
j\had was founded in loOH, and the slcemy, Ihinee 
of hisqiiilache, also imdoW'ed (lie efdlef(e of San 
Bor‘ja there, for (lie edui'idion of nolde IndiiuiH. 
At Ari'qnipu tho college <d' S/ui^ (ieioniino was 
founded in 1010, for li'acliing Imdin ami llieologv, 
and sinul/u* colle/p's were founded at 'I’rnjillo in 
1021 /iml at Pmumuiga iii IflSI). 'riio'.e nniveimlics 
and colleges prodiiceil luslorinno /mil oilier wrlli'rs 
of eminence, tln^ bent known in )'hn ojie heing 
Dr Penilliiy Ihii nucA o, wdio w'role /./mi/ Cundmh, 
and^ Leon Plnelo, the itnlhor of h well known 
hihliograjiliY. In laier liine-q ami nince the indc- 
peiulenee, Pern has iiroduei'd nuinerons nieriluriouH 
wo'iti'rs, including tlie leniiied Dr \'ig,il, the iinti* 
quary llivero, tin* hiMloriiuis Loiente and Palma, 
Un*. geographers Paz Soldan and i'nanue, the nocks 
Marquez, Alliliaus, and Mnan di* .\rona,’ and the 
biographer Mcndihnni, Aildilional colleges have 
been eKtaliiisIu'd^ in the laigo towns, and numenniB 
sclnmis in the villages, w illiin tlie lust iifiyyi'ars. 
BosidcH (.he nniviWHil.y of f.iinn, I !i(*re aie now live 
li'Hsi'r universiDcH at Puzco, Aieqnipa, Ayiicucho, 
ihino, and Trujillo. 'I'he slnle also HUp]iorlH 3.'l 
colleges for men and IS for women, 157 Hclioids for 
hoys and 12!) for girls. Vet in 1S77 (here were only 
88,000 Hidiolars, or aliout one chihl a(. hcIukiI for 
ovory oiglity hihahllaids. 

Jlklonj. hh'om very ancietd (jiues (hero were 
agrimdtnra) commiini(i<*N in (he Sierra of Pern, 
gradually advancing in ihe ar(s of /iovm'ninent ami 
of peace, and iliere wore people of a dillerent mcch) 
the cnasl - valh^VM, who wei e also cl vil ised, 9')ie phmD 
they hfifi hroughi. under cultival ion, and tln'anlmalM 
they had doiueslJcaled, are among Die iiroofs of tho 
great antiquity of Peruvian I'iviiiMatloJu l‘h cnbu« 
ally all ('he dideveut eommnniliit's were united uiulof 
(Hio empire, and the Iucuh, in tin* ismrm* of Hoino 
live coulurieH, developed a iiighl.v eentmliHod syntein 
of goviwnmout, Pivilisation in*ver attained toHncli 
a height among any other of the indigenonH viuaifi 
of Aimwiea, The lueas altimipied the adminiKlnv 
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tion of a purely socialistic nrovernnient, and tlieir 
attempt "was snccessful. The great Inca Huayna 
Capac dicdj after a long and proapoi’ons reign, at 
about the time 'when Pizarvo first visited Tiinibez. 
C)n In'* death there was a "svar of succession bet’ween 
Jiis two sons, •which had just terminated in favour 
tif Ataluialpa when Pizarro (q.v.) landed a second 
time and marched into the interior. Pern was 
soon overrun by the Spaniards, and the beneficent 
rule of the Incas came to an end. At about the 
time of the assassination of Pizarro the representa- 
tions of Las Casas (q.v.) resjiecting the cruel treat- 
ment of the Indians had obtained a hearing, and 
the ‘ New Laws ’ were promulgated. Tlie grants 
conceded to the conguerors wei‘e not to be hered- 
itary, all men who had been engaged in civil wars 
were to be deprived, and i)ersonal service from 
Indians was forbidden. Llasco Nunez Vela was 
sent out to Peru as 'S’iccroy to enforce these 
reforms. He landed in 1541, and proclaimed the 
* New Laws.’ The Bpanish conquerors were thrown 
into a state of exasjie ration and dismay, and 
ajipealcd to Gonzalo Pizarro (q.v.) to leave liis 
retirement and protect their interests. The result 
was that the viceroy was defeated and killed, (and 
Gonzalo virtually became governor of Peru. But 
bo was not recognised by the Spanish government, 
and an ecclesiastic named Pedro dc la Gasca was 
despatched to Peru, with .a commission to restore 
order. Gonzalo Pizarro was defeated near Cuzco, 
and beheaded on the batblelicld. Gasca reversed 
the humane legislation advocated by Las Casas, 
and made a hasty distribution of grants to bis 
followers. The announcement of his awards caused 
uiuch discontent, but Gasca liuiTiedly sailed for 
Spain in January 1550, leaving tlie country in a 
most un.scttled state, in the hands of tiie four 
judges wlio were his colleagues. He had arranged 
that the emperor’s decree against forced labour 
should be promulgated after he was safe out of 
the country. TJiis gave rise to a formidable 
rebellion, led by Praucisco HevnaTidez Giron. The 
judges made head against it, but it was not put 
down until two pitched battles liad been fougiit, 
and Giron had been beheaded at Lima in December 
1554. 

Tlie Marquis of Caneto arrived as viceroy of 
Peru ill May 1555. Ilis policy was to employ the 
unquiet spirits among the Spanish settlers on 
expeditions of discovery into unknown regions, and 
to treat the natives with liberality and justice. 
During the live years of his government he restored 
order among the conquerors, and established the 
heir to the Incas in a dignilied retirement. But it 
was Don Francisco de Toledo, the viceroy from 
1669 to 1580, whose legislation finally fixed the 
colonial policy of Spain in tins part of the New 
World, He reversed the kindly treatment of 
the ancient dynasty which^ had distinguished the 
Marquis of Cauete, and unjustly beheaded young 
Tupac Amaru, the last of the Incas, at Cuzco in 
1571. At the samo time he wisely based bis legis- 
lation on the system of tlie Incas. His elaborate 
code, eallod the ^Libro dc Tasas,’ was the text- 
book of all futuvo viceroy.s. Ho fixed the amount 
of tribute to be paid by the Indians, exempting all 
males under the age of eighteen and over that of 
fifty. He recognised the position of the native 
chiefs, assigning them magisterial ftmebions, and 
the duty of collecting the taxes and paying the 
money to the Spanish officials. Bub he enacted 
that one-sevenfcli part of the population of eveiy 
village should bo subject to forced labour, generally 
in the mines. This was called the Mita system. 

It was the habitual infraction of the rules 
established by Toledo, and the abuse of the Mita, 
which causecl all the subsequent misery and the 
depopulation of the country, Compliance with the 
370 


contimial demantl fur treasure from Spain, a de- 
mand which Avas insatiable, Avas incompatible with 
humane treatment of the peojile. For more than 
two centuries tlie people of Peru toiled and died. 
At lengtii their sufiering.s became intolerable. 
They rose as one man in the autumn of 1780, and 
a descendant of the Incas, taking the revered name 
of Tupac Amaru, placed Jiimself at their head. 
After a long and formiflable resistance the insur- 
gents AY eve finally subdued, and their leader AA^as put 
bo death under civcu instances of revolting cruelty. 
But he did not die in vain. In his fall he shook 
tliG colonial po^^'er of Spain to its foundation. From 
the cruel death of tlie luca Tupac Amaru may he 
dated the rise of that feeling which ended in the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Soutli America. 
Some of the demands of the Tnca Avere conceded 
soon after his death. He Avas the foremost pioneer 
of the independence of Peru. The desire for 
liberty among Peruvians of Spanisli descent had 
its birth ill Lima ] but Lima Avas the residence of 
the viceroy. Here the poAA'er of Spain Avas concen- 
trated. Cjonseqneiitly it was in the more distant 
colonies of Buenos Ayres, Caracas, and Chili that 
insurrectionary movements first broke out and 
that independence Avas first secured. 

At length a fleet under Lord Cochrane (see DuN- 
donald), equipped in Chili, brought the Argentine 
General San Martin to Peiu Avitli troops, and the in- 
dei)ciideiice of the lan<l of the Incas Avas proclaimed 
at Lima on tlie 28th of July 1821. Another liberat- 
ing force, from Colombia, under General Bolivar, 
Gill barked at Guayaquil, and Avlien the Liberator 
arrived at Lima, in September 1823, San Martin 
retired. The Spanish viceroy, La Serna, Avitli liis 
army, retreated into the inteiior, and the patriots 
followed on his heels. On 9bh December 1824 the 
decisive battle of Ayacuclio Avas fought, the 
Spanish vicei'oy and all his officers Avere made 
])risonera, and the colonial government finally gave 
place to a free republic. Bolivar and his CoToni- 
bians left the country in 1826, but it ay as eighteen 
years before the government became settled. In 
August 1829 General Gamarra, a native of Cuzco 
amV a hero of Ayacuebo, Avas elected president of 
Peru, bub at the end of his term of ofiice there Avere 
troubles Ai’liicli culminated Avith an attempt to 
form a Peru-Bolivian Confederation under General 
Santa Cruz. This A^'as defeated by Peruvian mal- 
coii Lents, aided by a Chilian army, the cause of 
Santa Cruz and his confederation having been 
ruined after the decisive battle of Yungay on 
January 20, 1839. Gamarra again became president, 
the confederation Avas dissolved, and a constitution 
Avas proclaimed. But Gamarra fell in a deplorable 
Avar Avitli Bolivia, and the contentions of his officers 
caused a succession of civil Avars until 1844. 

At length a man arose avIio restored peace to the 
distracted country. lianion Castilla Avas a native 
of Tarapacil, and was a veteran of Ayacncho. He 
Avas brave as a lion, prompt in action, and beloved 
by his jneti. His firm gi'asp of poAver secured a 
long period of peace. He Avas elected constitu- 
tional president of Peru in 1844, and ten years of 
peace followed. Castilla commenced the payinent 
of interest on the foreign debt in 1849. A revised 
con.stitution Avas promulgated in 1856, and the 
slaves Avere emancipated. Castilla retired from 
office in 1862, and died in 1866. The next im- 
j)oi'tant event Avas the election of Colonel Balta. 
Tliis president held ofiice from 1868 to 1872, during 
Avliich time public Avorks wore undertaken on a 
gigantic scale Avitli the aid of foreign loans. Don 
Manuel Pardo, a scholar and a niaii of letters as 
Avell as a statesman, Avas the first civilian president, 
Ho held office from 1872 to 1876, and inaumirated 
a policy of retrenchment. But it Avas too late to 
save the credit of the state, and the payments of 
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interest on tlie loans ceased in 1876. Pardo re- 
duced tbearmy, regulated the Chiuefce immigration, 
iiTonioted the exploration of navigable rivers in the 
Montana, organised an efficient plan for the collec- 
tion of statistics, and acti\ ely encouraged literature 
and education. He was the best president Peru 
has ever known, and in August 1876 he was peace- 
fully succeeded by General Prado. 

In 1879 Peru was confronted with the over- 
whelming misfortune of a Chilian invasion. Chili 
coveted the possession of tlie nitrate deposits in 
the Peruvian coast ] province of Tarapaca. A suc- 
cessful defence of Peru depends on the inastery of 
tlie sea. Peru had two old-fashioned ironclads. 
Ciiili also had two, hut of new construction and 
with tliicker armour-plates. One of the Peruvian 
ironclads was shipwrecked. The other, commanded 
by the Jieroic Admiral Gran, a native of Piuva, was 
captured, after a most gallant defence, maintained 
against the comhined attack from the two Cliilian 
ironclads. On the 8th October 1879 he and nearly 
all his officers fell in defence of the Huascar^ the 
ship on which the fate of their country depended. 
Tarapaca was occupied after the loss of two well- 
con tested battles. In 1880 the battle of Taciia 
sealed the fate of that department ; and, after the 
two despei'ate battles of Clioiillos and Miraflore.s in 
1881, Lima itself was occupied by the Chilians. 
Public u'orks were demolished and private estates 
devastated along the coast, while in the capital the 
invaders even destroyed the valuable public library. 
General Caceres still kept iip a patriotic resistance 
to the invaders in the interior. 

In the autumn of 1883 the Chilians induced one 
of the Peruvian leaders, named Iglesias, to submit 
to their terms. In October he signed a treaty of 
peace and was allowed to enter Lima. Tarapaca 
was ceded to Chili ; Tacna and Arica were to be 
held by Chili for ten years, after which a popular 
vote shonhl decide whether they were to belong to 
Peru or Chili, the country chosen paying the other 
$10,000,000 ; and there were some articles, favour- 
able to Cliili, redirecting the guano-deposits. The 
Chilians evacuated Peru in August 1884, and their 
nominee, Iglesias, followed them in December 
1885. On 3d June 1886 General Caceres, who had 
gallantly defended his conntiy against the Chilians 
from first to last, became constitutional president 
of Peru. His policy was retrenchment and the 
protection of the Indian population. Payment of 
interest of the foreif^n debt had become impossible. 
But a proposal has been favourably entertained by 
which the foreign bondholders would form them- 
selves into a company to receive all the railways for 
a term of seventy-hve years, with mining, emigra- 
tion, and other privileges. In return the company 
is to complete the railway system, and cancel the 
debt through the profits derivable fi‘om the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. General 
Caceres served his term of office, and was peace- 
fully succeeded as president, on August 10, 1890, 
by Colonel Don liemijio Morales Bermudez. Peru 
is thu.s slowly lecoveriiig from the disastrous effects I 
of a gi’eat calamity. 

For the history of the Incas and Iheir civilisation, 
see the works of Cieza de Leon, Molina, Balboa, Gar- 
cilasso de la Yega, Montesinos, and Acosta, all, except 
Montesinos, trazislated into English for the Hakluyt 
booiety; also Rivero’s Aniif/ucdades PcTiianas (with 
Yon Tsohudi, Yien. 1851), of which an English trans- 
lation^ appeared afterwards at Kew York; and the 
liistones of Robertson, Loreiite, Prescott, Helios, and 
"lyinbor (vol, i,), and the travels of D’Orbigny, Scinier 
Ylener, and Reiss and StubeL For the Conquest, see, 
besides Robertson, Prescott, and Helps, the narrative of 
Xeres, Pizarro’s secretary (Eng. trans. Haklujd; Soc.), 
and the writhigs of Herrera, Gomara, Zarate, Pedro, 
Pizarro, and Fernandez. For the period of the viceroys, 
see Figueroa's Life of ike Marquis of Canete, the 


Chronicle of Calancha, and the Manor \as de los Vireyes; 
also the more recent works of Don Ricardo Palmas, pub- 
lished at Lima, and Saldamando’s History of the Jesuits 
in Peru. The documents relating to the great rebellion 
of Tupac Amaru weie published by Angelia at Buenos 
Ayres, and there are further particulars in the work of 
Dean Funes ; see also Y^'ccldeirs Voyage dans Ic Hord de 
Bolivie^ and Markham’s Travels in Peru and India 
(1862). For the war of independence, see works by 
Stevenson, the Chilian author Yicuha Mackenna, General 
Garcia Cainba, the Memoirs of General Miller (Lond. 
1828), the Autobiography of the Earl of Dundonakl, 
and the great biographical work of Genei’al Meiuliburu ; 
for the war with Chili, narratives from the Chilian ))oiiit 
of view by Barros-Arana and Mackenna, and from the 
Peruvia]! by Paz Soldaii, and Markham’s History of the 
War between Peru and Chili (1883). For tlie geography, 
the Geografia del Pern, h^^ Paz Soldan, and the 3 vols. 
on Peru by Raimondi are impoi tun t works. There are 
furtlier English works on Peiu by Hill (18G0), llutchin,sf»n 
(1874), Duffield (1877), Guillaume (1S8S) ; French works 
by Grandidier (1863) and Clmrot (1876); and Gorman 
works by Wappdus (1864) and Tscliudi (1866). See also 
Von Tschudi’s Kechua Hyrache (1863), Jifarkham’s 
Quichua Grammar and Dictionary (18G3), and Midden- 
dorf, Dte Mnheimi&ckai Spraehen Pends (1890 tt seq.). 

Peril, (1) ^ city of Illinois, at tlie bead of 
navigation on the Illinois River, 100 iniloH by mil 
'VVSIY. of Cliicago. It con tains zinc- works, a 
fonndiy, a plongb-faetovy, and sc^’el■{ll ice-houscs. 
Poin (1880) 4632.— (2) Capital of Miami county, 
Indiana, on tlie AYababh River, and on the "Wabash 
and Erie Canal, 7o miles by rail N. of liulianai)oli.s. 
Its mills and factories produce woollens, bagging, 
furniture, basket-ware, &c. Pop, (1890) 0731. 

PerugiUj a city of Italy, stands ( 1706 feet above 
.sea-level) on the right hank of the Tiber, 11 miles 
E. of tlie lake of Perugia (anc. Lacus lraaimcwus) 
and 127 miles by rail N. of Rome. It is surrounded 
I with Avails pierced by luimcrouh gates, of Avliich the 
Etruscan Arch of Augustus (so called from the in- 
1 scription Augusia Penisa) is the iiiiest. The broad 
I Coiso, Avhicli contains the haiulsomest ediliccs, 
unites two squares, in one of Ai’Jiieli stands t-Iie 
Gothic cathedral of St LaAvreiice, dating from the 
end of the IStli century, and adorned Avitli many 
paintings, carvings, &c. The church of St Dominic 
(1632) contains the tomb of Pope Benedict XI, by 
Giovanni Pisano, and stained AvindoAvs (1402) ; the 
remarkable cburch of St Peter (llth century) has 
granite pillars, and pictni’es by Rapliael, Perngiiio, 
Parmigiano ; tlieae are only two ont of several note- 
Avorthy clmrches. In the cafcliedral square stand 
also toe Gothic municipal jialace (1281), Avith the 
valuable art gallery, especially rich in productions 
of the Umbrian school ; the great fountain, adorned 
Avitli statues by Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano ; the 
statue of Pope Julius HI. (1555), described in N, 
HaAvthorne’s Marble Faun; and the old money- 
changers’ liall (1453-67), decorated Avith some of 
Perngino’s best Avorks. In the vicinity of tlie city 
a number of Etruscan tombs Avere discoA'cred in 
1840 ; they contained cinerary unis, lamps, vases, 
bronze armour, ornaments, &:c. The university 
(1307) has 20 teachers and 130 students, a botani- 
cal garden, an observatory, a valuable antiejuariau 
mmseum, and a library (1852) of 30,000 a'oIs. 
There is also an academy of line arts, aaRIi an art 
school. Silk and woollen goods, Avax-candles, and 
liqueurs are manufactured. Pop. (1881) 17,396. 
Perugia, the ancient Pervsia, was one of the 
tAvelve "Etrurian republican cities. It Avas besieged 
and captured by the Romans in 310 B.C,, and again 
in 40 n. o. , and by Totila ( 649 ). At different peiiods 
during the next thirteen centuries it Avas subjected 
to tlie popes, especially after the middle of the 16th 
century ; at other times it Avas inclejiendont, though 
in the poAvev of native despots. In the 16th cen- 
tury it became the centre of the Umbrian school 
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of painting. In I860 it was made a part of the 
hingdoui or Italy. 

Perugia, Lake op. See Trasbiene (Lake). 

Pcrilgiuo, a celebrated Italian painter, whose 
leal name was Pietho Vannucci, was horn at 
Citfca della Pieve in Umbria, in 1446, but estab- 
lished ]iini.sclf in the neiglibouring city of Perugia, 
wlience his usual appellation. Vasari says he 
studied under Verrocchio at Plorcncc. He exe- 
cuted important works, no longer extant, at Flor- 
ence, Perugia (1475), and Cerqueto (1478). At 
lioiiie, whither he went about 1483, Sixtus IV. 
employed him in the Sistiue Cl\apel ; his fresco of 
‘Christ giving the Keys to Peter’ is tlie host of 
tlio.se still visible— others liy him lieing destroyed 
to make way for Michelaiigelo’.s ‘Last Jmlginent.’ 
JDuring his next sojourn at Florence (1486-99) he 
had Raphael for his pupil. Here lie was fined for 
wiiylaying and assaulting a citizen, and hccaine 
somewhat too fond of money, rcjmatiug his works 
and leaving much of the execution to-pniuls, At 
Poiugia (1490-1504) he adorned the Hall of the 
Camliio, with the assistance of Ka])hacl and other 
pupils j but after 1500 his art visibly declined. In 
his second lioman sojourn (1507-12) he also, along 
with other painters, decoiated the Slauzc of the 
Vatican 5 and one of his works there, the Stanza 
del IiicoiuUo, was the only fresco spared wlieii 
liaphael was commissioned to substitute bis works 
for those formerly iiainted on the walls and ceilings. 
The new school, with Leonardo da Vinci, JMichel- 
angelo, and Raphael, was now in the ascendant, 
and Porugino’s jiopularity waned. He was again 
at Perugia in 1512, and painted a number of pictures 
there, lie was painting frescoes in a church at 
Oastcllo di b'oiitignauo, near Vorugia (one of which 
frescoes is now at tSouth Keiisinglon ), when he was 
seized hy the phigue, of which he died in 1.524. 

Perngino’s art was religions, though ho is said 
hy Vasari (biased in all regards hy Michelangelo’s 
contempt for Perugino) to liave heeii an open dls- 
heliovor in the immortality of the soul. In liis 
Jigurcs, very untKfually drawn, there is a peculiar 
tciidcrnoHs of expressiou verging f)u mawkishness ; 
his execution was delicate, liis colour admirable. 
Rut he is not remarkable for originality or inten- 
sity. 

Peruvian ISark* »See Cinchona. 
Peruvian gooseberry, hice Ruysalis. 

Pcs'aro (the ancient Pisaurnm)^ a town of 
Italy, staiuls ou the rigiit bank of the Foglia, bore 
crossed by a bridge of Trajan’s ago, 1 niile from 
the Adriatic and 37 miles bfW, of Ancona by rail. 
Its streets are broad, and adorned with palaces and 
churches, ami tlie town is surrounded with walls 
and defended by a citadel (1474) and a fort. It is 
a bishop’s seat ; there arc two cathedrals, one new, 
tlie otlicr old. Hilks, pottery, iron, and leather are 
niamifac Lured ; and an active trade is carrictl on 
in theso goods and in wiuo, olive-oil, aiul fruits, 
l^op. 12,547. The city is associated in literary 
liistory with the name of Tasso, some of his MSS. 
being preserved in one of the town museums ; it is 
also the birthplace of Rossini. Made a Roman 
colony in 184 n.o., it was destroyed hy the Goths; 
then, having been rebuilt by Rolisarins, it became 
one of the Pontapolis. From 755 to 1285 it belonged 
to the popes, then to the Malatestas till 1445, then 
to the .Sforzas and I Idle Rovcves, in 1631 again to 
the popes, and finally in 1800 to Italy. 

Pescadores Islands. See Fwimosa. 

Pe.Sellieras a foi’ tress of Italy, a in ember of the 
Quadrilateral {(pv.), stands partly on an island in 
the JMincio and partly on the riglit hank of that 
river, at its outlet from the Lake of Garda, 14 
miles hy rail AV. of Verona and 77 F. of Milan. 


Re'^ides a strong citadel and an arsenal, there E a 
fortilied camp. The fovtiess has played a pro- 
minent part in the warlike events which have 
taken place in North Italy, especially after the 
Naiioleonic wars began down to 1859. Pop. 1653. 

Peshawar, or Peshawur, a town of India, 
104 miles from tlie entrance of the Khyber Pass, 
190 E, by S. of Kabul, and 276 by rail NW. of 
Lahore. Although a frontier lONvn and occupying 
a strategic position of the utmost importance, its 
only defences are a luud wall and a small fort; 
hut 2 miles west of the city are the cantonments, 
with a garrison of six regiments and a batteiy 
of Royal Artillery. Pop. of town (1881) 59,292; 
of cantonments, 20,690. It is the seat of exten- 
sive commerce between Afghanistan and India; 
gold, silver, lace, hides (all four from Bokhara), 
horses, mules, fruits, woollen and skin coats 
(all five from Kabul) being exchanged for tea, 
EngUsh_ piece-goods, wheat, salt, rice, butter, oil- 
seeds, oil, and sugar. — The district has an area of 
2504 so. m. and a pop. of 592,674 ; the division^ an 
area of 8381 and a total pop. of 1,189,462. 

Pesliito (Syriac peshitut^ ‘the simple’), the 
Syriac Vulgate, See Biijle, VoI. 11. p. 126. 

PessilUiSlU is the doctrine that on the whole 
the world is had rather than good. It does not 
necessarily mean that the Avoild is the woist iiossiblo 
of all conceivable worlds, as the fact of its being 
the verbal opposite to Optimism, the term employed 
to describe the Lcibnitzian phih)S0])hy, would seem 
to imply ; it means sim[)ly that the world is so 
had tluit it \Yould he better if it did not exist. 
Pe.ssimism presents itself in a twofold aspect — (1) 
as a settled attitude of mind or [lermanent mood of 
feeling, and (2) as a philosophical system. The 
former springs out of the contemplation of the 
antagonism that exists in the Avorld between 
natural laws and moral Jaws, betAvecu the Avorld as 
it actually is and tbe AVorld as it ought to be ; it is 
the outcome of reilcction, and is largely conditioned 
hy individual temperament. Thus it is coeval 
Avith the dawn of conscious intelligence, and early 
found Jit literary expression. The problem of the 
existence of evil, the connection between miflering 
and sill, is the burden of tlie ancient Hebrew Rook 
of Job ; and the JeAvish thinker Avho Avrote 
Fcclesiastes rings the changes upon the noUiing- 
ucHS of life, and sums Aip bis plaint in the hopeless 
refrain, ‘ Vanity of vaniticH, saith tlie Preacher, all 
is vanity*’ Ilinereiit forms of the same temper of 
mind are given utterance to Avith more or less of 
moral indignation in Innocent UI.’s Dc Miscria 
llmnanm Conditlonis^ and the satirical Avorks of 
Juvenal and Carlyle and others. The same ‘ Avorld- 
sadness ’ ( WcltscImieTz)^ though expressed in more 
])crsoiial and passionate language, colours deei)ly 
the poetry of Omar Khayyam, Leopardi, Heine, 
and liyron ; and the negation of the problem, ‘ Is 
life Avorth living?’ forms an undercurrent in much 
of our best modem literature. Rut the pessimistic 
temper, culminating in the persuasion of the 
nothingness and vanity of human life, has had more 
than an individual exjiression ; it has entered deep!}" 
into the substance and structure of two of the 
Avorld’s greatest religions beliefs— viz. Christianity 
and Ruddliism. The Christian is familiar Avith the 
doetrine that tlii.s eartlily life is a yalo of leans and 
Avoe, and that its pleasures and joys are illusory, 
being ahvays accompanied Avith sin and suJTeriiig 
and evil, from Avhich he can only escape by fixing 
his hojies upon a bettor life in the Avorld to come. 
Buddha’s practical teaching (see Buddhism) tarns 
in great part upon the desire to escape from the 
sorroAvs of life and the deceptive illusions of exist- 
ence {maya). 

But here, in this latter point, the pessimistic 
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luuoil a^hiiineri something of a jiliilosonliical char* 
acter. It al^o enters, tliougli jnincipally as an un- 
conscious element, into the philosophical doctrineb 
of the Stoics and the Neoplatoni^ts, in that they 
legarded man’s .seii.snal (sense) nature as opposed 
and inferior to his intellectual. The medieval 
niyhticft (Eckhart) combined tlie religions with tlie 
j»lIilosO]diiL'al tendencies of tlieniood tliat 'despiseth 
tlie earth,’ hut nob in a conscious, deliberately 
philosophical fashion. But it is only in the niost 
recent times tliat pessimism has been elaborated into 
a pbilosopliy or complete theory, in the systems of 
Schopenhaiior (q-v.) and his successor, E. von liavt- 
mann ( rp v. ). Scliopenliauer is generally considered 
to he the fatlier of pliilosophica] ]:)essi]nism ; he re- 
gards the world principle as an omnipotent, blindly 
stiuggling and striving Will, which is incapable of 
safci&fyingitself or of deliveringitself from its eternal 
cyclic miiscry. Hartmann formulates as woild prin- 
ciple the Unconscious, whose piiinal error, for wliicli 
it eternally atones in the endless misery of tlie 
world, >vas its kindling — jur^t as >Schopenhauer’s 
Will did— a light for itself in the brain, or tlie 
coiiseiouMie'^s of organised life. Both philosopliers 
build on the pain and misery and struggle 
which they see everywhere in the world, from 
chemical decomjmsition and stellar movement 
up ilirough the endless struggle of organisjus for 
existence to the acute .suffering exhibited in the 
many forms of Iinman passion, and chiefly of all 
in e.valted passio?iafce love or sexual tlesire [Borneo 
and Juliet, or Kahcde und Licbe of Scliiller); 
and to both all this is only the outward expve.ssioii 
of the terrible, irrational, or non-logical cosmic 
agency. It is extremely difficult to state shortly 
the metaphysical grounds of pessimism ; they are 
far from being merely superficial, and may he said to 
he rooted in the old antitheses between nature and 
mail. Nature thwarts man at all points, and 
modern science has shown us what a small twig 
human life is on the great tree. Both Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann lay a firm hold on the fact 
(emj)ha>.ise(l especially l>y Schopenhauer in oppo.si- 
tion to Hegel and to theism ) tliat not only the Idea 
or Logos must he used in replanning the world, hut 
also Eovee, Impulse, Will, Strife. Tims in a sense 
they represent the substitution of the scientific or 
cosmic attitude towards the world for the merely 
introspective attitude of a Descartes or a ‘ common- 
.seii&e ^ moralist. It is not, of course, in the least 
to he assumed that Avhat we call ‘naturalism,’ as 
opposed to speculation or snpernnturaUsm, leads 
to pessimism, mental and spiritual facts being 
just as ultimate <a.s chemical protoplasm. The full 
force of pe.ssimism lies in the assertion that all 
the ends and aims^ of life are illusory, that life, in 
fact, brings only illusion ; tlie illusion of illusions 
being man’s innate and inveterate belief that he 
is bom to be happy and to have pleasure. There 
are here tu'c main contentions : (1) All ends are 
illu-sory, even cosmic ends, for nothing is ever at- 
tained in the world, seeing that the essence of the 
world — that wjiicli holds it together— is strife and 
change. Pesbimism, tlint is, really denies teleo- 
logy, as Darwinism does, in the old sense of the term. 
(2) In the case of the individual life there is ex- 
cess of unhappiness and pain over happines.s and 
pleasure. But there is no refuson for despising the 
realisation of certain ends because there always 
arises a limitless number of new end.s to be realised; 
of eour.se we do not wish to limit the world process. 
Pe.s.simlsm ^ thus really comes to stake its case 
on tlie individual, which (let us say) to a certain ' 
extent we do immediately know. The natural 
man wants to fill infinity* to gratify all his desires, 
to embrace in himself all the ends of the world, 
and because he cannot do this, hut even fails to 
get immediate ends gratified, he votes the world 


execialde. The pe&simi.bta in tlie end do nob escape 
, the all-embracing human standpoint of anthiopo- 
moiphibin, anxious though Scliopenhauer U to 
avoid the errors of iiicUpliysicians and ‘traii.s- 
eendenl.al idealism.’ They examine man, and what 
they find to lie true of man they predicale of the ! 
world ; he ‘measures ’ all tiling^— is the microcosm. 
Still, we must concede that, if to man the world 
brings only illusion, it is a failure— for him, ^ The 
central posibifm, then, of pessimism inevitably 
comes to be that living beings have as matter of 
fact an excess of ]iain over pleasure. 

To this position the jisychologist answeis: (1) 
That pleasure and pain are not things that can be 
balanced one against the otber. Botli are degrees of 
feeling, which, though itself a constant cleinent of 
experience, is only one element; and what we do as 
matter of fact measure and arc conscious of is the 
amount of change or transition in our feeling, there 
being of coiirse no ahsolufe nieasnie of amount of 
pleasurable or painful feeling. (2) Even if by the 
help of memory and calculation, and ohsorvation and 
reflection (fm- there is really enormous difficulty 
in the matter), we allow onr.sclves to think of 
sums of pleasiiics and sums of pains (there are 
Avriter.s aaIio say the phrases are the purest non- 
sense], yet no one standard of plcasurahleness or 
2 »ainfulnesH, no ‘hedonistic calculus’ or universal 
method of measuring pain against idcasure, can ho 
fixed upon. (.S ) Even supjiosing we had aii estimate 
of idea-suresand jiain.s, it is not])sychoh)giea]]y ](‘gi- 
timate to regai'd feeling of any kind as the end of 
action ; it is only it.s relative and individual index 
or measure (i.e. whether normal or abnormal), 
while there are absolute measures of action in 
the ends or things accomplished. (4) There are 
actions which have a final value ajiart from their 
pleasurable character, although also as inaiier 
of fact the attainment of ends brings (as uccom- 
juinhncnt and not as end) a feeling of immediate 
pleasure— e.g. tljc ndajdation of the eye to n 
^deasing object or liealtliy muscular exercise in 
general. Schopenliauer went so far as to say that 
pleasure is only the absence of pain, t>ain alone 
being the po.'^itive and preponderating element in a 
sensitive conseiousness. This is simidy not true : 
pleasure — if we take the lihorty of talking of 
pleasure as a tiling — is as nositive as jiain is, and 
the strife which exists in all life is not necessarily 
painful. 

If we ask the pessimist if tberc is any freedom 
or release from the ‘ bondage of man,’ wo arc 
answered ; ( 1 ) The light wliich tlio Unconscious 
'VViJl _ has kindled for itself in tlie brain of man 
( pessimism lias of course a jn'oiumncedly naturalistic 
side) confers onus at least one advantage ; employ- 
ing this light, we may for brief inomentH pause, and 
survey with pity tlie^ awful slavery and strife of 
life. In a word, artistic perceiition, the insight 
into things of the man of genius, of the emanci- 
pated intellect, is freedom ; art, asceticism, ^niot- 
istic sympathy, is each the oasis and salvation in the 
howling wilderness of life. (2) While individual 
suicide is to be deprecated as the acme of tlio selfish 
assertion of the Will to be hajijiy, it is to bo hoped 
that some day the human lace will be educated 
enough to see the conteiiiptihle character of life, 
and, by a united act of enlightened will, will shake 
oil' life and throw the world back into its primeval 
state of innocence, ignorance, and mere potentiality, 
and thus become the ‘ saviour ’ of tlie world. There 
is a basis of moral perception in all tluH, but it Is 
fantastical ; it is tlie exaggerated siateniont of the 
intellectual conditions of salvation often stated, in 
philosophy, as in Aiistotle’s ‘ life of contemplation,’ 
the gods of Epicurus, and Spinoza’s view of tiling 
‘in tlie light of eternity.’ If wo demur that it is, 
then, only the few who can be saved, wo are told 
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that the lot of life is one ; my life is the same as 
tliat in the plant or tlie planet, anti there is, as 
mattcis at present stand, not the least fear tJiab 
the ‘will to live’ will die out with the death of my 
life ill nnietism, agnosticism, and mysticism. 

To the metapliysic of pessimism we may also 
say : { 1 ) That it is not necessary to have a theory 
of the world in order to make action ])ossible : no 
one lives hecause he chooses to ]i^'c, but because 
he must, and this apart from the question whether 
a theory of life is attainable or already atLidnod. 
(2) That the value of life cannot be measured 
altogether by the exi)ectations or equations of 
the individual as to his own happiness, and that 
tlieiefore pessimism is over Liu own with the rejec- 
tion of empiiical Hedonism or the theory of 
etliical conduct that makes happiness the end 
of life. (3) Pessimiam lias done good in sho^y- 
ing u]) the illusions to which an acceptance of 
the Ilcdouislie or the Epicurean ethic leads in 
tlieory and practice j it might be held in fact to 
give a negati\"o account of man’s perfection as 
consisting not in liappiuess for happiness’ sake, but 
in the pursuit of ends which are absolutely real, 
apart from man’s <loHire or aversion to them ; to 
the self-seeking self everything' is foreign and nega- 
tive, and also to the perfection -see king self the 
ends of ai‘peti(o and desire are illusory. The 
various forms of jie.ssimism — the practical, the bio- 
logical, the sociological, the poetical, are all of 
value us provisional accomits of the ethical end. 
The uucoiulilioned sympathy with all forms of life 
inculcated in modern ))cssimism is a valuable con- 
tribution to etliical tlieory and liistory, althougli 
of course it is nob exactly original to iiessiuiism. 
{4) The world which Wciiopenlianer ami Hartmann 
theoretically concei\^c of is a world which bailies 
the individual, because in the Ijrst instance it 
ap]}cars to them that the world is ineompielieii- 
sihlc. llotb, in fact, tend to erect our ignorance of 
the world into a positive ]>rinciplc — tlie Uncon- 
scious j but this is an old metaphysical fallacy. 
The world which the individual does know — i.e. the 
Hiiuill sphere of it he knows- -is not a sphere in which 
he cannot realise luuiself, but in Kantian language 
a moral king<lom ; it will bailie him if lie is only 
bent on his own happiness. Thus it has been 
indicated how in a sense the pessi)nists are not to 
he held down to an Kpieui'eau theory of morals, 
alfchougli they take their start from that. 

BirjHOQHAViiY. — Solioponhttucr’s chiof work is tho 
World as Will and Idea (ting, trans. 3 vols. 1883-S()). 
Ilia othic is ooutaiued ohiclly iu the fouvUv book, on tho 
Assertion and Denial of the Will to Live. Tho {ipjjondicea 
■contain nuiuy oxceotlingly readable and luoid itrcsouta- 
tions of the main points of his system, and so do many 
of tho seotions of tho Parerya and Paralipomena, which 
have a high litoruvy value. Hoo tranalatious of those in 
Mr T, B. hiauudorB’s ‘vScUopouhauei’’ soriuB (ISDO ct scq,). 
Hartmann’s views are expounded iu Philosojohi/ of the 
Unconscious, whioli is also trauslaiod into English (18S4), 
An admirable abort account of liia system for the laio 
mind is that of Dr A. Drews [JUd, v, Jlartmuui's l^hiUh 
sopkiCy 1800). B. 'Wallace’s account of pessimism intlio 
jRcyicw (1870) is eminently insfcrnctivo, and 
has chief roforonco to Hartmann. An introductory 
treatise is also that of A. Tauber t, Der Pessiinwnus und 
seine Ucyner (1873). Mr fcJiiUy's Pcssimwn (1877) is an 
jidmirablo and careful pHyohoIogical criticism of pcbsiin- 
ism, and contains a good historical sketch. In it there is 
a list of possiiuistio literature. As an iutrodxiobiou to 
essiuiiani some account of lioibniia’s philosopliy ought to 
0 read, and after it Voltaire’s vigorous and dvastio orith 
oisin of tho same in Candide; tho latter will help one to 
undorstaird what Schopenhauer meant when ho called 
optimism a ‘wicked and otiose shallow philosophy.’ 
The religious aspect of pcasiiniam is touchod on iu an 
essay in Seth and Haldane’s Essays in Philosophical 
VnUcism (1883), and also in Professor TuHooh’s Modern 
Theories (1884). 


Pcsttilozzi, Johann IIkiniuch, educational 
tiieorist, waB bom at Zurich, 12bh January 1745. 
Eccentric, quixotic, eager to be an adjuster of 
social wrongs from his youth, he sought to realise 
his aims through educating tlie young. Ho shares 
with Kou.-=-seau, whose ijuiilc greatly inlliienccd his 
mind, the honour of conceiving a method which is 
the corner-stone of all sound theories of primary 
education. From his day onward two ideas of 
education co-existed — the older ono, apjdicahle to 
the children of the classes ; his, applicable to the 
cliildien of tlie masses ; the former being in many 
v'ays improved by an encroachment of the latter 
upon its traditional domain. Pestalozzi, living 
during the ])eriod of the French llevolution and 
the wars of Napoleon, found in his disturbed 
country, in the niibery inllictetl by war, oi)poi‘- 
tunity for the display of self-saciillce, devotion 
to the oppressed, and that nnscllisli love of the 
cliildveti of the very poor which especially distin- 
gnislied him. Illiterate, ill -dressed, a bad speaker, 
and a bad luaiiager, Pestalozzi was unfit for the 
everyday business of life, and all his undertakings 
resulted iu practical failure, though rousing the 
admiration of Europe, and calling forth down to 
the present day in many countries, more especially 
iu Oormany, a crowd of disciples, who have carried 
out tlie principles of their master with great 
eiitliusiasin. Auhough he was totally unable to 
cojie with the world, PesLalozzi’s personality was 
iustiueb with a loving sensibility ; he awoke men to 
a sense of responsibility to childhood, and ushered 
the IGfcli century upon the stage of history as the 
educational age par excellence- 

His life is siioii told. Believing justly in the 
moralising virtue of agricultural occupations and 
rural cnviroumeiit, he chose a farm upon wliich to 
ilwcll with liis collected waif-s and sLray.s as a 
fatlier among his omui. The farm Neuliof, in the 
canton Aargau, stranded on a faulty domestic 
economy after a five years’ struggle ( 1780). Pesta- 
lozzi witluh’Gw then from practical life, to think out 
the educational problem. His Evening Hours of 
a Hermit was the first fruit of Ids meditations, an\i 
develops the following thoughts : before undertak- 
ing to educate man, learn to know him ; the method 
wliereby to educate niaii should be foniulod upon 
luH own uatuvo ; in bis nature are liulden fcbe forces 
that draw out his faculties, exercise tlioni ; exercise, 
the instrument of educa,tion, connects the 'wants of 
our nature with the objects that satisfy them ; to 
rejoice in the fullness of your strength, make your 
education answer to your needs and to the inner 
call of your soul. Then came a social novel, Xco«- 
ard and Gcr trader in four volumes. The former is 
a drunken stone-mason, the latter his wife, and a 
good ono ; the scene, a village given over to corrup- 
tion. At last the minister, the schoolmaster, Ger- 
trude with a few peasaut-womeu, set about the 
reform of the village. Tliis story crijated nuich 
attention, and was followed by a long period of 
literary activity on the part of its author. In 371)8 
he plunged into action again by opening his orphan 
school at lytanz. The picture he there makes of a 
moneyless, helpless, homeless lover of children, 
gathering homeless, helpless, children around him 
III an old convent in a township ruined by war, and 
sot upon by a hostile and ignoiant jicasantry, is a 
noble and pathetic picture. But times and men 
proved too hard for Pestalozzi. At the end of 
eight months this establishment was broken uji. 

He next wended his steps to the people’s school 
at Bertlioud (Burgdorf), in canton Berne, only to 
he ejected from his subordinate position there, at 
the ago of fifty-live, by tho jealous and bigoted 
senior master. He knew then the bitterest pangs of 
poverty, and had oven to keep away from church 
for want of clothes. In partnership with others, and 
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umlei- the patronage of the Swiss government, he 
opened an experimental scl\ool of liis own, still at 
Berthond. While there lie published Hoio Gertrude 
Educates her Children. Germany gi'eediiy devoured 
the hook. It Is the recognised exposition of the 
Pe&talozzian method, and sets forth ^ that the 
development of human nature should be in depend- 
I ence upon natural laws, with which it is tlie business 
I of every good education to comply; in order to 
establish a good teaching method, learn first to 
understand nature, its general processes in man, and 
its particular processes in each individual ; observa- 
tion, the result of which is a spontaneous percep- 
tion (intuition) of things, is the method by which 
all objects of knowledge are brought home to us. 
This last affirmation, containing in essence the 
whole theory of so-called inUutional education, is 
the corner-stone on which the German Yolkschule 
(‘folk-school') is built, the guiding pnnciple of 
numheriess books written for children, and the 
subject of numberless treatises on education. 

In ISOo Pestalozzi moved his school to Yveixlon, 
which here drew upon him the eyes of all Europe ; 
in spite, however, of this his greatest moment of 
popularity and promise of worldly success, he 
entered upon a course of mistakes that led him 
to the grave, a disappointed and nn3uceG5sful 
niau. Deviating from the field of primary teach- 
ing, be applied hia method in a large secondary 
school for the sons of notable Europeans attracted 
by Ills fame. His old incapacity in practical 
affairs brought the school down step by step till 
it was closed in 1825, and Pestalozzi, aged eighty, 
distracted by the enmity of some of his former 
colleagues, sinking under difficulties of his own 
making, an object of mingled pity and respect, 
addressed to mankind the Song of the Swan, a 
last educational prayer, and withdrew to Brugg 
(Aargan), where he died, 17th February 1827. 
Pestalozzi's books are all written in German. 

See the article ‘Pestalozzi* in the last edition of Quick’s 
E&say$i (1S90) ; ilorf, Zar Biouniphk PesUilozzis (4 vols. 
18(14-89); De Gnhnps’ monograph, translated by John 
Eiissell (1890); Krii&i’s Pe&talozzi (New York, 1875); 
Leonard and Gertrude {Eng. fcrans, 1825); and, above 
all, ‘Pnialozzi, Etude Bioyreiphie[ue (1890), by J. Guil- 
Janme. 


^ Pestli, or more correctly Budapest, becansi 
since 1873 it has been united with Buda (Ger, 
Ofen ) into one municipality, is the capital of Huu 
gavy, and next after Vienna the second city of the 
AiLStrian-Himgarian empire. It stands on the 
Danube, Buda on the right bank and Peath or 
the left, 173 miles by ran SSE. of Vienna. The 
turn towms are connected bv three bndges, a chain 
bridge (designed by Clark ‘Brothers of England in 
1842-49), 1280 feet long, uniting the busiest 
(piarters of the two; another, built in 1872-75, 
a little higher up (1555 feet long) ; and a railway 
bridge ^ near the southern end of both towns. 
Pesth is essentially a modern place, the growth 
pnucipally of the lOfch century ; it has many fine 
streets and squares, the inagnxficeut quays ( 3 miles 
long) beside the Danube being the favourite pro- 
menades ; the buildings are chiefly noteworbiiy for 
their substantial appearance and frequently large 
size. Amongst them may be enumerated the Jew- 
ish synagogue (the handsomest place of worship in 
the city) ; the parish ciuirch (1500) and the new 
Leopold b^Iiea (1851-68); the national museum 
(after 1850), containing collections of pictures, 
ethnography, natural history, mineralogy, botany, 
plastcr-casta, and a library of 
400,000 volumes and 63,000 MSS. j the academy of 
sciences (1862), containing a small collection of 
valuable old mctui;es, another of engravings and 
drawings, and a library of 90,000 volumes; the 
university (1635), established first at Tyrnau, then 


at Buda in 1777, and lastly at Pesth in 1873, wibli 
210 lecturers and 3660 students, equipped with 
excellent scientific laboratoiios, &:c., and a library 
of 186,000 volumes; and tlie parliament house, the 
old town-Iiouse, tlie redoubt (1859-65), the custom- 
hou&e (1870-74), Charles, new, and other barracks, 
the military academy (1872), tlie slaughter-house 
(1870-72), the neiv industrial and commercial 
museums, and several private houses and offices. 

Mhilst Pesth stands on a plain, Buda straggles 
over small steep hills, and is backed by vinc-clajl 
slopes. It is a much older town, its ccnti'alfoalures 
being tho castle in the citadel (1749-71), with the 
chapel of St Sigismuml, in wliicli am piusorved tlie 
crown regalia of Hungaiy and the hand of Ht 
Steplien ; the clmrcli of the Ascension and Uiat 
of St Jolin (13th century); tlie iialaces of tlie 
Honved ministry, tlio premier, and Arclidnke 
Joseph; the monumental tomb of Gul Babas 
(1543-48), a Turki&li saint; and ilie national 
lunatic asylum (1860-68). 

Both Loivns are exceptional! 3' well provided witli 
baths, which are supplied both bj^ the Ihinube ami 
bj^ luimeroiis natural springs of mineral watem. 
►Some of these last — Ilunyadi Janos, llakoczy, Szq. 
—are exported in large (quantities in bottles. Tlio 
artesian well in the public garden of Piwtli lum l)een 
already referred to under Artesian AVele. The 
water- works of Pesth were jilanned and built b^-^ 
the English engineer Lindley in 1868. Btjth towii.s 
possess an umisual nninber of pliilanihropic insti- 
tutions, such as liospifcals, asyhima, &c. There is 
in Pesth a jioly technic (in Buda, 1840-72), with 
facultic.s of chemistry, architecture, and engineer- 
ing, attended by 620 students, who are taught Ijy 
70 lecturers. A great uuniher of hianied atHt scien- 
tific societies llourish ; and there is a music 
academy. The people are gay am! fond of amuse- 
ment, especially liorseracing and vowinp. There 
are two beautiful public gardens, one in l^estli, 
the other on Margaret Island in the Danube, just 
above the town. The Sf pi ares and stroets of hotli 
Pesth and Buda ar(i adorned with many statuo.s 
of celebrated Hungarians. The following figures 
will show the extraordinarily vapid growth of 
Budapest: pop. ill 1813 was 36,153; in 1833, 
63,148; 1857, 116,683 ; 1869, 270,476 ; 1881, 370,767; 
1889, 452,907* The last summation iuchulijs 10,640 
military. The figure for 1881 cmlwaced 75,794 iu 
Buda and 294,973 in Pesth; amongst these were 
close upon 71,000 Jews, mostly living iu Pesth. 
Budapest is the first manufacturing town of Iluii- 
^ary. The making of machinery and agricultural 
implements, wagons, and ships, tho manuhictiu'e 
of spirits, tohacco, hecr, gold and silver waves, 
cutlery, starch, glass, and iuiiumorablo other 
articles, the grinding of corn, washing of woo), 
and pmting are all prosecuted on the lai’go scale ; 
there is here a small-arms factory. But the 
conmievce is even more important : immense quan- 
tities of corn are brought into the town, ami cx- 
jjov ted further either as corn or Hour; wool, wine 
and spirits, oil-seeds and agricnltural seeds, homp, ' 
tobacco, plums (from Bosnia and tiervia), honey ' 
and wax, bacon, hides, feathers, timber, coal, anil 
mamifactiived wares arc the princii)al articles of 
the extensive trade. Vast numbers of swine 1 
oi’e fattened and killed in huge yards just ontsidc ' 
Pesth, I 

The Homans liad a military colony on the site 
of the modern Buda. In the ISbli contnvy thevo 
existed here a flounshing Gorman town, Old Buda. 
riiis^ was destroyed by the Mongols in 1241 ; 
bub it soon recovered from the blow. Buda was 
regarded as the capital of the country from the 
nuddle of the same century down to its caiiiure 
by the Turks in 1527. From 1641 doivn to 1686 
the Turks held Buda, though it was besieged 
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half-a-dozen times hy the Austrians. Pcstli mean- 
>vhile was reduced to a heap of ruins j and it did 
not henin to recover until the first quarter of 
the ItStTi century. A century later it was rapidly 
outstripping its twin-sister Bud a. 

There arc German books on Pesth by Hevesi ( 1873 ), 
ICordsi (1882), Ileksch (1882) ; and one in Hungarian, by 
Gerloczy and Duhlcslco (3 vols. 1879). 

Pestilence. See Epidkmig, Black Death, 
Cholera, Plague, Sweating Sickness. 

Petal. See Flower. 

Petard? a-n instrument for blowing open the 
gates of a fortress, demolishing palisades, &c. , con- 
siatiiig of a half-cone of thick iron filled with pOAvder 
caiid ))all; this Avas firmly fastened to a plank, and 
the latter Avas provided Avibh hooks to allow of its 
being attached securely to a gate, &c. The petard, 
AA'hicli AA^as lighted hy a sloAv-matcli, was .superseded 
by the use of poAvder-bags. Large petards con- 
tained as much as 13 lb. of poAvder. See Bomb, 
and Shell. 

Pclsivius, Dionysius, tlie name by Avbich the 
great Catholic theologian Denys I'etau is usually 
kiioAvn. Born at Orleans, 21st August 1583, he 
studied at (Jrlciina and Paris, became a teacher in 
the nnivorsity of Bourges in 1602, in 1005 entered 
the order of Jesuits, and 1621 was made professor 
of Theology iu the university of Paris. This post 
he hehl for tAveuty-tAVO years, hut iu IGIO he retired 
and devoted himself to the completion of a remark- 
able series of works in i)hilology, history, and 
theoloj^y. Of his 40 Avorks among the best Known 
arc editions of Synesius (1011) and Epiphanius 
(1022); Do Doctrina Tcmi^orimi (1627); Tubnlw 
C7mw o7or//V’fc (1628) ; liaUonctrium Tcmporuin^ an 
outline (if univoasal history ( 1634) j and Dc Thco- 
lo(jii\is Doqiiiatihiis^ a history of doctrines (1644-50 ; 
ncAV ed. by Thomas, 8 vols, 1864 ct scq.)) l)esides 
polemical AVork.y against Grotius and Salmasius. 
tie died in Paris, lltli Doeomher 1052. 

PctcIlOl’rt? a large river iu the north of Euro- 
pean Russia, rises on the Avestcru slope of the 
Urals, Hows north through tho eastern parts of the 
govermneufcs of Vologda and Archangel, then south- 
east for about 150 miles, and finally SAvcoping toAvard 
the 11 or til, and expanding into an estuary 30 miles 
Avidc and full of islands, falls into the Aretic Ocean, 
after a eour.se of over 1000 miles. It is navigable 
hy boats for upward b of 700 miles. Tho country 
through Avhich the river IIoavh is thinly peopled and 
(|uito uncultivated ; dense forests extend on both 
sides, and the character of tho scenery is Avild, 
soinhro, and melancholy. See Scehohm’s Siberia 
in Europe (1881). 

Pctccllia^ This term is given to spots ^ of a 
dusky crim.son or purple colour, quite fiat, Avith a 
Avell-defined margin, and unalVeeted by pressure, 
which closely resemble flea-bites. 'Imcse spots 
result from a minute extravasation of blood be- 
neath tho cuticle. They occur most frequently on 
the back, at the bend of the elhoiv, and in the 
groin. They indicate an altered state of the blood, 
and are characteristic of tho disease called purpura j 
hut are often symptoms of very serious diseases, as 
of typhus fovor, i)rague, scurvy, &c. They likeAvise 
occur in very severe cases of smallpox, measles, 
and scarlet fever, Avlieii their presence must he 
regarded as indicative of oxtremo danger. 

Pctci% Si’, ap^ostle, named originally Symeon 
(A cts, XV, 14) or Simon, Avas ' of Bethsaida' (John, 
i, 44) on tho Lake of Galilee, but during the public 
ministry of Jesus had his house al^ Gapernanm, 
which ho appears to have shared Avith his brother 
AndveAV, tho liousohold including his mother-in-laAv 
and probably children ( Mark, ix. 33, 36 ). His father 
Avas called John (John, i. 42; xxi. 15, 16, R.V.) or 


Jonas (Jonah), and the name by which he himself 
is know]i in Christian lilstory is the Greek transla- 
tion of tliat given him hy Jesus (Ceifiias, Gra?cised 
form of Aramaic keplia^ meaning M’oek’ or ‘stone,’ 
Gr. Petra^ ma&c. Petros), He Avas a fisherman hy 
occupation, and together Avith his brother AndreAV 
Avas actually engaged iu the pursuit of his calling 
on the Sea of Galilee Avhen Jesu.s called both to be 
his disciples, promising bo make them ‘fishers of 
men.’ Fortins invitation they had been prepared 
hy previous acquaintance, formed perhaps for the 
fiv.sL time Avlicii they Avere attending the preaching 
of John the Bai)tist (John, i. 40-42), and they botli 
accepted it Avithout hesitation. For the incidents 
recorded in the life of Peter as a disciple reference 
must be made to the four canonical gospels. It is 
plain, especially from the Synoptics, that he Avas 
regarded by Jesus Avith particular favour and affec- 
tion. In many respects he Avas indeed an ideal 
disciple, Avarmly attached to his master, quick (on 
occasions at least) to apprehend neAv ideas, and 
ardent, energetic, and fearless in folloAving them 
out. This is seen most clearly at that most import- 
ant crisis in the life of Jesus AAdien Peter AA^as the 
first to see and say ‘ Thou art the Cliri.sb, the son 
of the living God’ (Matt. xvi. 16-18) ; and it is not 
without reason therefore that MatbheAV signifi- 
cantly heads his list of the apostles Avilh ‘ the first, 
Simon, avIio is called Peter. ’ This position of leader- 
ship among the tAvelve Peter continued to hold. 
In the earliest extant account of the resuriection 
(1 Cor. XV. 5) it is stated that the risen Christ 
appeared first ‘ to Cephas, then to the twelve ; ’ 
and iu the Epistle to the Galatians the apostle 
Paul tells us that his first errand to Jornsalerii 
after his conAmasion Avas ‘to visit Cephas’ (Gal. i. 
18). In the Acts of the Apostles Peter Avas tlie 
first mover in the election of a neAV apostle iu the 
room of Judas Iscariot ; he Avas the spokesman of 
the rest on the day of Pentecost, and also AAdien 
they Averc brought before the council ; he Avas the 
judge Avho condemned Ananias and Sapphira; 
along Avith John he Avas sent from Jerusalem to 
the >Samaritan converts that they might recei\'e 
tho Holy Ghost ; and he was the first to baptise a 
Gentile convert. He took a prominent part in the 
council or conference at Jerusalem, tho result of 
Avhich, though its events are somewhat difl'erently 
related in Gal. ii. 1-10 and in Acts, xv. 4-29, u'as his 
acceptance of the policy of conciliation between the 
contending JeAvish and Gentile parties. The date 
of this conference cannot be accurately fixed, bub 
no recent scholar has placed it earlier than 47 A.l). 
or later than 53 A.D. He afterAvards eamo to 
Antioch and for a time Avorked iu harmony Avitli 
Paul, but ultimately the famous dispute arose 
((ilal. ii, 11-21) Avhich in conjunction Avith other 
causes led to the termination of Paul’s ministry in 
tiiat city. Peter, lioAvever, seems to have remained 
in Antioch, and Avas afterAvards regarded as the 
founder of its church. His subsequent history is 
very obscure. On any theory of the authorship of 
1 Peter that Avriting hoars witness to an early 
belief that bis missionary activity extended as far 
as to Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Asia, and 
Bithynia; and, on one interpretation of 1 Peter, 
V. 13 (Avhicli, hoAvever, has little probability), he 
ai.so laboured iu Babylon. That he suirereu mar- 
tyrdom is clear from John, xxi, 18, 19, and is con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of occle.siastical 
tradition ; as to the manner of it, avo have it on tho 
authority of Eusebius (JLE, iii, 1, interpreted by 
some as resting on Origen ) that he Avas impaled or 
crucified AvitU his head downward; as to the 
place, tradition from tlie end of tho 2d century 
invariably mentions Home, and this also is most 
mobably implied in tlio vague phraseology of 
Clemens Rom anus (1 Ep, v. 4), Another circum- 
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Sstaiice that makes Bomewiiat for a residence, how- 
ever brief, of Peter in Kome is his probable connec- 
tion with Jvfark and tlie second gospel (see Mark). 
It may be taken an ceitain that Peter was not in 
Rome when the Epistle to the Pioiiians M'as nnitten, 
if the 1 6th cha])ter of tliat e])istle is to be accejded 
as genuine ; and it is ahuosfc equally evident that 
he cannot have been theie u’hen Paul Avas writing 
to the Pliilippians. Tims tlie compaivatively late 
tradition wliicli assigns him a continuous bisliopric 
of twenty-live years in Rome from 42 A, D, to 67 A.D. 
must be regarllcfl as ludiistoricah If he came at 
ail to Rome it can only have been after 64 A.D. 
ui the duration of his stay we have no means of 
judging. 

The dispute between Protestants and Catholics as to 
whether Peter was ever at Rome began as early at least 
as 1520, when Vehleii ( Yelenub) published liia Demon- 
biraiio contra Momani papw p)riniaius jiymcntim ; it was 
answered by Bishop Fislmr of Rochestor in liis Gonvuhio 
calimniariun Aldrichi Vekni. For the arguments cur- 
rent ill that and the folio iring century, see Spanhehn, 
Dissertatio de jicta profectione Dctri apontoH in urbem 
Jlomam (1G79). In later times the queatiou has been the 
subject of equally acute controversy, but not with the 
same motives fir entirely on the same grounds. The 
recent discussions began with Baur, who has been fol- 
lowed by Lipsius, Beller, and otliers in a complete denial 
of any historical fauiidatioii for the ‘ Roman Peter-legend ; ’ 
among tho^e who liave sought to vindicate for it some 
basis of truth may be named Credner, AVioseler, Ewuld, 
Hilgenfeld, and Renan. For the apocryphal Acts of Peter 
and Paul, see Tisebendorf [Acta Apostoloi^um ^l^oc?'y- 
pka ) ; and for all that is known of the works usually cited 
as tile (jospcl according to Pcte}\ his PreadLing, his Jour- 
neps, hia Aj^ocalppse, and the so-called Preaching of Peter 
and Paid, see Ililgenfeld [Nov, Test, extra can, rcc. ). See 
also Littledale’s Petrine Glams (18S9); a dissertation in 
LightfooPs Apostolic Fathers, parti. (2d ed. 1890); on 
the Catholic side, Allies, The See of S,t Peter ( 1850 ) and 
St Peter ( 2d ed. 1871 ) ; DoUinger’s First Age of the 
ChiU'chiZd Eng. ed. 1877); and Johann Schmid, Petrus 
in Pom, where the literature on both sides of the question 
is very hilly given. On the wliole subject of the liistory 
and legends connected with tlm name of Peter tlie impoii;- 
ant nork of Lijisins, Die apolrppken Apostelgcschichten 
Uiid Apostdlegenden (18S3~U0), ought to be consulted, 

Pcteis THE Epistles of, constitute two of tlie 
seven canonical writings of the Now Testament 
which towards the beginning of the 3il century 
hegan^ to be spoken of as ‘catholic' epistles. 
Eusebius (H.P. iii. 3) tells us tliat ‘as to the 
WTitings of Peter, one of his epistles called the first 
is acknowledged as genuine. For tlii.s ivas anciently 
used by the fathers in tlieir writings as an undoubted 
work of the apostle. But that winch is called tlie 
second w^e have not indeed understood to be em- 
bodied with the sacred hooks, yet, as it appeared 
useful to many, it was studiously read witli the 
other .scriptures.* Among tlie earliest witnesses to 
the antiquity of the tir^t epistle the llrst usually 
cited is Clemens Rom anus, who is supposed to lie 
quoting from it when he uses the iilirases ‘ hia mar- 
vellous light* and ‘ charity covereth a multitude of 
sin.s.* It was known to the author of The Shepherd 
of Hennas, and to Baailides; Papias was acquainted 
with it ; and Polycavp used it largely ; hut it is not 
mentioned as canonical in the Muiatorian Canon. 
Coming to tiie internal evidence, it claims to have 
been written by the a])o&tle Peter, by the hand of 
Silvamis, from ‘Babjdon’ to ‘the elect who are 
sojourners of the Dispei-sion in Ponfcus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithyuia,’ and in substance 
it i.s a practical exhortation to a godly conversation, 
particularly in obedience to all constituted autliori- i 
ties, in the practice of the domestic virtues and in 
atience under persecution. The ‘ elders * are ex- 
orted to feed tlieir flocks, the ‘ younger * to obey, 
and all to be sober, watchful and constant in the 
faith, resisting their adversary tli e d evil. Through- 


out it abounds until echoes of Pauline oxpre.s.sions 
and modes of thought; in particnlar the exhm-ta- 
tions contained in Rom. xii. 1-xiii. 14 have been 
reproduced i-irtually verse by ve]’.se. 1’lii.s circum- 
stance of its dependence on the Pauline writings is 
one of tlie main arguments with those critics (sucli 
as Banr, Scliwegrcr, Keim, Li])ftinK, Plleitlercr, 
AVeiJifeiicker, Hilgenfeld, HoUzmann) who lix its 
date at some period afiov 112 A.D. in the reign of 
Trajan, liy whom formal proceedings were^ hrsb 
instituted against Ohiistians, They lind conlivma- 
tion of their view in the use of the name ‘ Bahylon ’ 
for ‘Rome;* a use tliat seeiuB to liave been Jiist 
introduced by the author of the Apocalypse. The 
second epistle chunia to he |)y ‘Symeon Peter’ 
(i. 1), the associate of Paul (iii. 15), and a witness 
of the resiurection (i. 17, 18) ; tlie expiessioii ‘your 
apostles’ (iii. 2, 11. Y.), on the otlier hand, is held liy 
many critics to l*e a confession of the author’s non- 
apostolicity. The evidence suiqilied hy itself as to 
its authorship has been \'aviously interpreted, some 
aflinning and some denying that its thouglit, ex- 
pression, and vocabulary c(mc']^si^■ely show (hat it 
cannot have been written hy tlie author of 1 l*etcr. 
Its relation to tbe Epistle of Jude is also .still uud(*r 
discussion, Imt fclie weight of opinion si'ems to lie 
171 favour of the primRy of tJm latter. ‘J’lm ox ternal 
' evidence as to its existence down to the end of Dm 
' 2d century is very uncertain ; and Origen is quoted 
by Enaebiu.g as saying tliat even in his »ljiy ‘ Ibere 
i was some doul)t’ as to whetlier it was by I’oter. 

I Tim genuirieuGss of both opibllos is nrguod for (to 
I mention only Wo out of many weighty iuiiiiob) by Bal- 
niou { Introduriion to (he Non Testu'ment) ami hy Waisa 
( Ehileitmg ; Eng. traiih. 1888) ; thu ojipoHito view is taken 
by Holtzmaiin {ICiuJcitunn, 188()), who may ho oonnultod 
for rcferGiiGca to other authorfi, many of vvimin accept tliu 
first epistle while rejecting the second . 'J'hcro are com- 
mentaries on both by FronmUller (in Lange’s iidK’hvevl'), 
IJutlier (in Meyor’.s Konunentar ; J^ng, Ij'an.s.}, Lillie, and 
I’himptrc. Loigliton’s Pniciival Commcnlarp on 1 Putor 
is one of the classics of English theology. 

Petor tlic €riieL Boo Pkdju). 

Peter the (iJreiit. Peter T., Alcxan- 
dreievicii, empeior of lluHsia, wois tho son 
of the Czar Alexei hy his hccoikI wife, Natalia 
Narishkina, and was Ijoru a(i Moscow, lUh June 
1672. Ilis father died in 1076, leaving tlie throne 
to liis eldest son, Feodor, I*efccr’H half-brother. 
This prince, however, died iu I(jH2 without isKue, 
after naniing Peter as his successor, to tlic exclu- 
sion of his own full hrotluM’, Ivan, who w/is U'eak- 
minded, This step immediately provoked an iii- 
suiTOction of tlie ‘strclizi’or militia, fomented hy 
Ivan’s sister, the grand-dueliGSH Sophia, who, after 
a carnage of three days, sncccculed in olitaining tho 
coronation (July 1082) of Ivan and JVteruH joint 
rulers, and her own ap})ointmont as I’Ogcnt. ’ ITp 
to Peter’s coronation his edneation had h(‘ei) greatly 
neglected, Imt after this timo he had the goetl 
fortune to fall muler tlic guidance of Ijofovt (q.v,), 
a Genoese, who initiated him into tho scioneeB and 
the arts of civilisation, and hy showing him how 
much Muscovy was in the.se respects liehind the rest 
of Europe, inmicnccd the whole (if his future career. 
Lefort also formed a small military coiu])any out 
of the young men of nohle family wdio attended 
Peter, and he rendered the czar lumself all the while 
amenable to strict discipline. This course of train- 
ing in all probability saved Peter from becoming 
the mere savage^ despot which iiis brutal aud 
passionate dis])ositi(ni an<l indoun table energy 
mciiiied him to he ; it also protected him from tho 
jealousy of his half-sibtor, tiio regent Sophia, who 
tliought him absorbed in military cxcM’ciBcs, studies, 
and amusemonts. She, however, soon discovered 
contrary to her wishes, married 
(1G89), hy lii,'^ mother’s advice, Eiidoxia Feodorovna 
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Loimkluu ; and in October of the bamo year called 
upon Ilia sibler Lo resign the go\’Ouiinciib. In the 
ciihuing contest Peter was at iirst >s'oibfced, and 
compelled to Ilee foi liia life ; lait he was joined by 
the foreigners in the llnssian service, with Patrick 
Gordon ((pv.) and Lefort at their head; and the 
sLreJtxi (locking to liis staudaid, Sophia resigned 
the contest, and was shut nn in a coiivenb, whence, 
till her death in 1704, she aid not cease to annoy 
him l)y her intrigues. On Ociobor 11, 1G89, Peter 
made his public entry into I^Ioscow, where he was 
met by Ivan, to whom lie gave the nominal supicm- 
acy and iireeedence, reserving the sole exercise of 
power for himself. Ivan only enjoyed liis puppet 
sovereignty till 1690. 

Peter’, s iirst care on assuming the government 
was to form an army disci])Iined according to 
Eniopcau tactics, in whhdi labour he was greatly 
aided by Gordon and Lefort, both of whom Avero 
military men, lie also lalioured to create a navy, 
hoth armed and moreanbilcj bub at this pciiod 
KuHsia presented foAv facilities for sueli an attempt, 
for she was shut out from the Pal tic by yweden 
and Poland (the former of whom possessed Fin- 
land, Ingvia, and the Paltic provinces), and from 
tlie black Sea by Tin key, leaving only the WJiite 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean, with the solitary poit 
of jVrchangul, avaiUilile for the Russian navy, 
Peter, thinking tlie possession of a portion of the 
Rlack Sea would best supply the reipiiied facilities 
of accessible seaboard and port, declared Avar 
agaiiLst Turkey, and took ( 1690) tlie city of Azov 
at tliG mouth of the IJoii, after a long siege. 
Skilled engineeis, arehibects, and artillery nion 
were iioav invited from Austria, Venice, Prussia, 
and Ilollaml; ships were constructed, and the 
army further imjn'oved both in arms and dis- 
cipline. Many of the young nobility Avere 
ordered lo travel in foreign countries, chielly in 
Holland and Italy, and to take special notice of all 
matte rs in comiecLion Avitli sliipbuikling and naval 
eiiuipiuents ; others were sent to i-lermany to study 
the military art. Peter Avas eager (o see for him- 
self the countries for Avhicli civilisation had done 
so much; and, after reiu’cssing a revolt of the 
strelfczi and disj torsi ng them among the vaiious 
provinces, lie loft Russia in April 1697, in the 
train of an embassy of Avliicli Lelort Avas tlie liead. 
In the guise of an inferior oilicial of the embassy 
he visited the tliree Baltic provirice.s, Pruasiii, and 
Hanover, reaching Amsterdam, Avhero, and subse- 
quently at Zaaiulam, he AA-^orked for some time as a 
common sliipwriglit ; and to his practice of slu])- 
building and kindred tnides lie added the study of 
astronomy, natural philosophy, geography, andev^en 
anatomy and surgery. On receipt of an invitation 
fiom William III. ho visited England, and for 
three inonlbH, spent partly in London and partly 
at Hcptfoidj lahonrcMl to amass all .sorts of useful 
information. While in England he receiA^ed tlie 
honorary degree of I), (J.L. from the university of 
Oxford, lie loft England in April 1698, carrying 
AvitU him English engineers, artilicors, surgeons, 
artisanH, artillerymen, to the number of 500, 
and next visited Vienna, for the purpose of in- 
.specting blie emperor of Austria’s army, then the 
be.st in Europe, lie was about to visit Venice 
also, Avhen the uoavs of a formidable rebellion of 
the .strelbzi recalled liiin to Russia. General 
Gordon had already crushed the revolt, and Peter 
iinally broke up the insLitiiLion that bad given him 
so iiiucli trouble. The Empress Eudoxia, who Avas 
suspected of complicity in the consiiiracy, Avhieh 
luul been tlxe work of the old Russian or anti- 
reform party, Avas divorced and shut up in a 
couA'cnt, and the great rofoi'ins Avere begun. Peter 
)ut tlie, jiresH on a proper footing, caused trans- 
ations of the most celebrated Avorks of foreign 


autlioiH to be made and published, and established 
naval and other schools. Oidinaiy arithmetic Avas 
first introduced, accounts having lieen iireviously 
kept l)y moans of the Abacus (q.v.). Trade AAUtli 
foreign couutiies, Avliich Avas formerly punished 
as a capital ciime, Avas uoav permitted, or rather, 
in the case of the jirincipal merchants, insisted 
upon. Many changes in dress, manners, and 
etiquette Aveie introduced and enforced on the 
people at large. Even the organisation of the 
national chinch could not escape Petei’s reform- 
ing zeal. 

In 1700 Peter, desirous of gaining possession of 
Carelia and Ingiia, provinces of SAveden Avidch had 
formerly belonged to Russia, entered into an 
alliance with the kings of Poland and Denmark to 
make a combined attack on SAveden ; but he aa’us 
shamefully defeated at Narva, his raAV troops being 
Avliolly unable to cope Avitli the SAvedish vetcians. 
Peter Avas by no means disUearieiied, but (quietly 
appropriated a portion of Ingria, in which he laid 
the foundation of the iieAv capital, St Pcterslnirg, 
27 til May 1703. Great inducements AA^ere held out 
to those AAdio Avould reside in it, and hi a feAv 
years it became the Russian commercial depOt 
for tlie Baltic. In the long contest Avith SAveden 
the Russians aa'ci'o almo.st ahvays defeated ; l)ut 
I^eier saw that these leveises Avere administering 
to his troops a more lasting and ellectiYe dis- 
cipline than lie could have hoped to give them 
in any (dlier Ai’ay. He had his revenge at last, 
in totally routing the SAvetlish king, Charles XI 
at PuitoAVa (q.A^), 8th July 1709, and in seizing 
the Avhole of the Baltic provinces and a portion 
of Finland in the folJoAving year. IJis success 
against Sweden helped much to consolidate his 
empire and to render lii.s sul)jects more favour- 
ably tli,s[ioscd toAvards the ncAV order of tbing.s. 
After reorganising his army he prepared for 
strife Avith Uie Turks, Avho, at the instigation 
of Cliarle.s XII. ( then residing at Bender), had 
ilechued war against him {see Tukkey). In this 
contest Fetev Avas reduced to sucli straits that he 
despaired of escape. But, accoi'ding to a soine- 
Avhat doubtful tradition, the finesse and ability of 
his nnstresH, Catharine, extricated him from his 
diiliculties ; and a treaty was concluded (1711) by 
Avhieh Peter lost only his })revious conquest — ^tlie 
port of Azov and the territory belonging to it. 
lie Avas tlm.s shut out from the Black Eea, so the 
posse.s.sion of a good .seahoaid on the Baltic became 
the more neces.saiy to him, and the Avar against 
tSvveden in Pomerania Avas accordingly puslied on 
Avith the utmost vigour. In 1712 Iiis marriage 
with Jiis misticHs, Catharine (see CatijAKine L), 
Avas celebrated at »Sb Petersburg, and the offices 
of the conti'al government Avere transferred to 
the ncAv capital. His arms in Pomerania and 
Finland AVore victorious, and in 1713 the latter pro- 
vince Avas completely sulidued. In 1716-17, in com- 
pany witli the czarina, lie made another tour of 
Europe, this time visiting Paris, and returned to 
Russia in October 1717, carrying Avitli him quanti- 
ties of books, painting-3, statues, &c. It Avas soon 
after this time that his .son Alexei (q.v.), avIio had 
opposed some of Ids father’s reforms, was con- 
demned to death, and died in ])risou— apparently 
through liaving been repeatedly tortured. Many 
of the nobles avIio liad been implicateil in his 
treasonable plans Avere punished with savnge bar- 
baiity. In^ 1721 peace was made Avith Sweden, 
which definitely ceded the Baltic provinces, Ingria 
(noAV goverument of St Petersburg), and a ])ortioii 
of Finland, Avith the islands of! the coasts. In 
1722 Peter commenced a war Avitli Persia, ^ in 
order to open up the Caspian Sea to Russian 
commerce, and secured three Caspian movinces 
along Avitlt the toAvns of Derbend and Baku. For 
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the last yeairf of liis life he 'vvas chiefly engaged in 
beautifying and inipioving his new capital and 
cariying out plans for the more general dift'nsion 
of laiQwledgo and education ainong his subjects. 
In the autumn of 172-4 lie was seized ^Yith a seiious 
illiies.s, and he died Stii Februaij (2Stli January 
o.s.) 1725, Cathaiine succeeded him. TJie ‘ Testa- 
ment of Peter the Gi ent, ’ inciting the Kii.s.sians to 
aim at domination in Eiuope, is a foi’geiy, based 
piobably on Le.sur’& Proyids dc la Puissance Russe 
(1807), and, it may be, inspired liy Napoleon. 

See Tussian Lives by Golikov { 30 vola. 1707 ) and 
TTstraljov (1803); English Lives by Barrow (new ed. 
18S3) and Schuyler (2 vols. 1884) ; and for a vindication 
of tlie authenticity of the ‘ Testainentj’ IV, J. Tlioms in 
i\\Q Ninclrenih Century (1878). 

Petci' II# (Alexeievich) of Pvussia, was the 
sole male leprebentative of Peter the Great, being 
the son of the unfoitunate Alexei (see above), and 
was born 23d October 1715 at St Petevsbuig. On 
the death of the Czarina Catharine I. lie ascended 
the throne (1727). Menschikoff, his guardian, 
affianced one of his daughteis to the youthful czar, 
but liis power was overturned by the Dolgorouki 
family i and the czar was seized with smallpox, 
and died at St Peten^burg, January 29, 1730. 

Petei* III. (Feodohoyich) of Ilu&sia, gi’and* 
son of Peter the Great (being the son of his eldest 
daughter Anna Petrowna, wife of the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp), was boin at 
Kiel, 20tli January 1728, and in 
1742 was declared by the Gzaiina 
Elizabeth (q.v.) her sncce=-sor on 
the throne of liussia. From the 
time of liis being publicly pro- 
claimed heir he lived at the 
Ru-ssian court; and in obedience 
to the wishes of the czarina he 
married So pliia' Augusta, a princesb 
of Anhalt-Zerbsfc, who on entering 


’ of Anhalt-Zerbsfc, who on entering 
I the Gieek Chuicli as-sunied the 
name of Catliarina Alexeievna. 

Peter succeeded Elizabeth on her 
death in 17G2 ; and Ins first act of 
authority was to restore East 
Prusbia to Frederick the Great 
(whom he admired extravagantly), 
and to send to hi.s aid a force of li 
15,000 men. He also recalled 
niany of the ]jolitical exiles from 
Siberia, When arranging in 1762 
a campaign to take Slebwick from 
Denmark a formhlable conspiracy, 
lieaded by his wife, and supported 
by the princi[ial nobles, broke out 
against hiin — a conspiracy which 
originated in the general discon- 
tent at the czar’t, liberal innova- 
tions, the prefeience he showed 
for (Germans, his^ indifference to 
the national religion, and his ser- 
vility to Frederick the Great. The 
czar was declared to have foifeited his crown ; 
his wife Cathanne was proclaimed as (Ilatharine 
II. (q.v,); and Peter, who supinely abdicated, was 
strangled by Orloff and some of the consihrators on 
the I7th July 1762. 

Petcrboroilg'h, a city pai*fcly in Huntingdon- 
shire, hut chiefly in Nortlianiptoushire, the latter 
portion being on the left or north bank of the 
nyer Nen, at the edge of the fen-country, 76 
miles N. of London and 42 NE, of Nortliamp- 
ton. Here, at Medeshamstede, in 655, the Mercian 
thane Saxnlf founded the great Benedictine 
abbey of SS. Peter, Paul, and Andrew, which, 
destroyed by the Danes in 870, was restored in 
966, plundered by Hereward in 1069, and again 

’'ued doum in 1116, Its noble church, the cathe- 


dral since 1541 of a new diocese caived out of that 
of Lincoln,’ was built between 1118 and 1528, and 
tliiiR, whilst essentially Norman, offeis every variety 
of aichitectuie down to the Perpendicular. It is 
471 feet long, by 202 across tlie transept, and 81 
high. The Early Eiiglisli west front (c. 1200-22) 
consists of three niiglity arches, ami ‘is perliap.s,’ 
says Freeman, ‘ tlie grandest conception for a single 
feature which mecliioval architecture iias pioducctl, 

, a (iieek portico translated into Gothic language.’ 
Noteworthy also are the flat painted wooden ceil- 
ings of the 12tli century, the portrait of 'Old 
Scarlett’ the sexton (1490-1594), the blue slab 
iu'^ciibed ‘Queen Cathaiine, a.d. 1.536,’ and the 
grave for twenty-hve years (1587-1612) of Maiy 
Queen of Scots. In 1643 Cromwell and bis troopcis 
dill hideous havoc to luonumeiiiH, stained glass, 
and cloisters. Tii 1883 the fine central tower was 
condemned as unsafe; hut it has been lovingly 
rebuilt, and in 1890 the cathe<lral was rcojieued 
after restui atioii. Of the abbots may be monbioned 
Enmlf, Bislmp of Koclicstci (1115); and of the 
twenty-seven bishop.s, Lloyd and ’VVliito the non- 
jurors, Kichard Cumlicjlaml, Archbisliop Magee 
of Yoik, and Maiulell Cieighton the biHtoiiaii. 
Paley was a native. Two ancient gateways, the 
bishop’s palace and the deanery (once tlic abbot’s 
and prior’s houses), and the chancel of a Ilecket 
chapel (now a museum) make up the reuiaining 





Petorhorongli CtvtliGdral— ^Voat Eront. 

objects of intei'cst. training-col logo for school- 
niasters (1864), a graniinar-school, the town-hall 
(1671), the corn exchange (1848), a cattlo-nmrkofc 
of five acres (1867), and the bridge over tho Nen 
(dating from 1140, but in its present form from 
only 1S72) may be mentioned. Poterliorough is 
an imnoi’tant railway centre, has mannfactnrcB of 
agricultural iiuplGinents, and carries on a large 
trade in malt, coal, farm -produce, ike. Incor- 
porated as a municipal borough in 1874, it has 
retuined two members to parliament from 1647 
till 1885, and since then one. Pop. (1841) 696Dj 
(1881) 22,394; (1891) 25,172. 

(^686; now od. 1825), Britton 
(1849), Davyg{3d od. 1803), Sweet- 
ing (1869), and Poole (1881). 
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Peterborough, cliief town of PetorLorongh 
county, Ontario, on the Otanabec River (here 
crossed by six bridges), 82 miles Ijy rail NE. of 
Toronto. It exports lumber and agiicultiiral pro- 
ducts, and manufactures flour, woollens, farming 
iiiipleineiits, machinery, furniture, canoes, 

Pop. (ISSl) GS12. 

Peierboroiigli, Charles Mordaunt, Earl 
OF, was born in or about the year 1658. All par- 
ticulais of his boyhood, even to the place of his 
education, seem to have been lost. The first 
delinitely recorded event in his life is his voyage 
as a volunteer in Sir John Narhorough’s expedition 
against the Algerine coisairs in 167*1. Prom this 
vo 3 ^age, in which he saw actual service, he returned 
early in 1677, to llnd himself in his twentietli year 
Viscount Mordannt, his father, John, liist peer of 
that title, which he owed to his services in assist- 
ing to bring about the Restoration, having died 
in 1675, The new viscount shortly afterwards 
married Carey, daughter of Mir Alexander Eraser, 
and in 1678 started on another maritime expedi- 
tion, this time apparently in the capacity of a 
passenger. Ret n ruing after a year’s absence, he 
again volunteered for naval service, and sailed 
Mutli the ileet_ sent under Lord Plymouth for the 
relief of Tangier. On his return to England he 
began to takc^ an active part in politics, identi- 
fying himself with the oxti erne Whig party through- 
out the whole of the three or four eventful years 
which closcil with the ruin and flight of Shaftes- 
bury, and the iinal triumph of the indolent and 
dissolute hut shrewd and able monarch, against 
whom that restless agitator had jiitted himself. 
At the accession of James If. Mordauut became 
a proiuinout parliamentary opponent of the first 
unpopular measures of the now king, and one of 
the earliest intriguers for his ovcitluow. Indeed he 
wont at once so fast and so far as to press upon 
AVilliam of Orango a ])romaturc scheme for the 
invasion of_ Enghind, which that prince with his 
usual cool judgment rejected. After the Revolu- 
tion, in the military o])ci'ations connected with 
which Mordauut exerted himsolf vigorously and 
with BucccHs, he rose into liigh favour with the now 
king. Honour and emoluments of a vaiied descrip- 
tion, from the post of a priv 5 ''- councillor to that of 
a watcr-hailill, were lusa))cd upon him, and he 
was ihially a])pointcd Eivst Commissioner of the 
Treasury, and created Earl of IMinimouth. On 
William’s departure for tlie campaign in Ireland 
the new earl was nominated of the committee of 
nine wlio formed the (iiieen’s Council of Rogenoy. 
In the ITonso of Lords he was an extreme and 
active AVhig, hut it was probably as much his 
zealous anxiety to supplant William’, s ministers 
suspected of Jacohitism as to combat Jacobite 
designs tlioinselvos that led to his embroilment in 
those intrigues arising out of the Assassination Plot, 
and the Fenwick trial, which ultimately resulted 
(January 1697) in his committal to the Tower, 
He was lihevated in loss than three months, and for 
several years thereafter ho seems to have played no 
prominent part in public alFairs. 

In 1702 tlio war of the Spanish succession broke 
out, and in 1705 Peterliorough (for by Ins uncle’s 
death ho had succeeded to that title shortly after 
his release from imprisonment) was appointed bo the 
command of an army of 4000 Dutcli and English 
soldiers, with which ho proceeded to Barcelona, 
there to begin the extraordinary campaign which 
has made his name famous in histoiy. After 
succes.sfully resisting the solicitations to attack the 
city which were addressed to him by ilie Prince of 
Hesse-Darmaiadt, fresh from the capture of Gib- 
raltar, and the Archduke Charles, the claimant 
to the Spanish throne, for whom the allies were 
fighting, Peterborough succeeded by a pretended 


retreat in surprising and captuiing the strong foifc 
of Moiijuicli on the south side of Barcelona, fioni 
which position of vantage he soon managed to 
reduce the city. The Catalan towns one after 
another now declared for Charles; Gerona, Taira- 
gona, Tolosa, and Lerida opened their gates to 
Peterborough, who, marching ^ southward in the 
depth of winter and driving his foes before him, 
leached Valencia early in S’ehruary 1706. Mean- 
while an army under the Duke of Anjou, the 
Flench claimant to the throne (afterwards Philip 
n^.), and Marshal Tesse had entered Catalonia, and 
was closely im esting Barcelona, which was at the 
same time blockaded by a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse. Hurrying back to the scene of his 
former exploit, and seeing that it was from the 
side of the sea that the town must be relieved, 
Peterborough threw himself on hoaid one of the 
ships of the English squadion, took command in 
virtue of his commission, which gave him supreme 
control over the British forces at sea as well as on 
land, .sent his orders to the admiial, and diove 
Toulouse and his fleet from before the ])orb. This 
success was followed by the raising of the siege, 
and the letreat of Tesse’s force. Enconiuged by 
the .splendid successes of Petei borough on the east 
coast, Galway, the Pnitish commander on the 
Portuguese frontier, advanced into the heart of 
Spain, and in Juno entered Madrid. Peter- 
borough wished to march fiom Valencia, whither 
he had now leturned, and to efl’ect a junction with 
Galway, hut the^ archduke dallied iriesolutely at 
Barcelona. Precious time was lost, Berwick la'llied 
his forces, and compelled Galway to evacuate the 
capital, and when at last Charles advanced and 
summoned Peterborough to join him, it was too 
late. A plan formed by him for the recovery of 
Madrid was rejected, and in di.sgust he obtained 
permission to depart for Genoa to raise a loan on 
the Spanish revenues. Returning with success 
from his mission, he acted for some time as a sort 
of adviser to his military successors in Spain, but 
his imperious temper seems to have unfitted him for 
anything hut supreme command, and his differences 
with Lord Stanhope and others led to his recall in 
Maich 1707. 

His careov thenceforward till his death at Lisbon 
on 25tli October 1735 is inteie.sting only to the 
student of Ictteis and not to the politician. He 
was, as is well known, an intimate friend of Pope, 
witli whom he was in constant comimmication 
almost up to the last day of his life, and whose 
genuine esteem for him may satisfy ns that under 
the somewhat theatrical exterior which he pre- 
sented to the world there lay qualities which 
justly endeared him to his friends. In 1722 he 
was, it is said, privately married to the famous 
singer Anastasia Robinson, but the lady was not 
mlflicly acknowledged as his countess till shoitly 
lefore his death. Recent military criticism 
has made an elaborate endeavour to show that 
Peterliorough’s fame as a conqueror rests wholly 
on a basis of imposture, and that the whole credit 
of his conquest of Valencia must be distributed 
among others. This extreme view, however, has 
been shown by Mr Stebbing in his judicious and 
impartial monograph to be untenable. His ver- 
dict is that * tlie figure of the hero remains much 
^vhere it was, though its pedestal may have been 
.somewhat lowered.’ 

Sco the Memoir by Eui5sell (2 vols, 1887), and Stehbing’s 
Peterliorouoh (‘EngliBh Men of Aotion’ series, 1890). 

Pc< erlicadj a seaport and burgh of barony of 
Buchan, Aberdeenshire, on a peninsula, 32 miles 
by road, but 44 by a branoh-line ^862), NNE. of 
Aberdeen. Founded in 1593, it is somewhat irre- 
gular in plan, but clean and largely built of the 
celeliratod ‘ Peterhead granite,’ Avhose reddish 
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vfiiiety is &(> uiuch used for monumental puvpo&es. 
The Keiths, Eail& ^Marifeclm), '^vere superiors of the 
place till the rebellion of 1715, ^vlien fclie Old Pro- 
tender landed here, atid after which their forfeited 
estates were piircliaaed by the Kdinbiii'gh Mer- 
cimut Maiden Hospital, to <'’o\'eniors nuuiy 

iuiprovemeiits are o^\in^, Of Marslial Keith (q.v.) 
a bronze statue ^ras presented to the town 
in J869 by Ivin^- William of Ihniasia; and the 
niarkefc-cros>, a < 5 a‘aniie Tuscan pillar (1833), beam 
the arms of the Earls Mari&clial. The public 
]>nildinjirs include the town-hall (1788), A^dth a spire 
120 feet h%li; the paiisli church (1803), wifcli one 
of 118 feet; the free library ami iiiU'^euni ( 1891 ) ; 
the academy { 1846 ) ; and convict-jirKou (1889 ). 
Industries are woollen manufacture, boat-build ing, 
and granite-i)oIisliiiig. Peterhead made a 
head-port in 1838, Prnm 1788 it gradually became 
the chief British seat of the seal and whale 
fisheries, until in ]So2 it sent out SO ships; but 
since then there Jias been a gn-eat decline. At 
present Pcterliead is chiefly important for its 
meat heniiig-fisJiery, wiiicli employs npwanls of 
500 boats, ami whicli during* the lierring season 
brings bOTuo oOOO persons to the place. The 
sou til Jiarbour was commenced in 1773, and the 
north Jiarbour in 1818, a canal being formed 
between them in 1850; whilst a new harbour 
was formed and the south harbour deepened under 
Acts of 1873 and 1876. Tlieir tljree ba^^ins, henm 
out of the solid rock, togetlier cover abt)ut 22 acres, 
and have cost £300,009 ; but all tliree are as nothing i 
compared with tlie great Jiaibonr of refuge, tJm 
works for which, designed hy Sir Jolm Coude, were 
eommeneed in 1880, and are to be completed in 
1921 at a cost of £740,000. I;i tJie neigiibonrlmod 
arc the ruins of Iiiverugie, Havenscraig, and Bod- 
dam castlcb, all strongholds of different branches 
of the Keiths; Diiclmn IVes*?, the most easterly 
point of Scotland, with a lighthouse ( 1827 ) ; and 
the Biillers of Buchan ( q. v, ). Since 1833 Peterhead 
has united with Elgin, Ac. to return one member 
to parliament. Poi). (1801) 3264: (iSSl) 729S : 
{1881) 10,922; (1891)12,198. 

See Peter Buchan’s Annals of Peterhead (1S19), be- 
sides works hyy. Laing (1793) and Arbuthnot (1815). 

FeterUofi a palace of the emperor of Russia/ 
on the soutiiern shore of tlie Gulf of Einlaud, 18 
miles of Sfc Petersburg, uus built by Peter tlie 
Great in 1711, contains a hue collection of pmnt- 
ings, and is surrounded by beautiful parks and 
gardens laid out on the model of those at Ver- 
sailles, with cascades, terraces, and Mimmer-lioiises. 
The town of Peterhof has 14,298 inhabitanta. 

Fetev Lombard. See Loilbakd. 

^Feterloo _.1fassacre, the name popularly 
given to tlie disjiersal of a large meeting ijy arrnetl 
force in St Peter’s Field, Manchester, Monday, 
August 16, 1S19. The assemblage, consisting 
chieny of bodies of ojieratives from different parts 
of Lancashii-e, was called to consider the qnehtion 
of parliamentary reform, and the chair, on open 
hustings, was occupied by 'Orator’ Hunt (n.V.). 
Ihe (iLspeusal took place by order of the muo’is- 
tratea ; several troops of horse, including the Man- 
ciie.ster leomaniy, being concerned in the affair 
Eleven persons (men, women, and children) were 
killed, and some 600 wuuinded. St Peter's Field is 
noiv the site of the Free- trade Hall. ‘Peteiloo’ ^ 
was a name suggested by V^aterloo. 

Peter MartjTi*, the patron .saint of the In- ] 
qmsition, a Dominican of Verona, who, for tlm i 
severity with which he exercised his inquisitorial c 
functions was in 1252 slain at Como ],v tW infuii' v 
ated populace. His death formed the lubiect of a li 
mastepiece by Titian, destroyed by fire at Venice o 


5. Fcter Martyr (Hal. Pietro Murtire Vermitjlo)^ 
c Rcforuiev, was born in Florence, Reptember 8, 

!- 1500, entered at sixteen the order of the canons 

d regular of St Angii.stiiie at Ficsolo, .studied at 
’- Padua, and became abbot of Spoleto, and later 
V piior of St Peter ad Aram near Naples. Here 
) lie was drawii into tlie doctiincs of the Reformers 
1 by the teaching (ff Juan Valdes and Ochiuo, yet 
3 \vas appointed visitor-general of bis order in 
3 1541. His rigour made liiui hateful to the dw- 

1 solute monks, and he was sent to Lucca an iniov of 
3 Bun Frodiano, but soon fell uiulor the .susiuL'ioii^ of 
3 the Inqiiifeitien, and had to /Ice to ^^uricli CIJ42), 

; At Strasbnrg lie was wolcomod by Biiecr, /ind made 
. professor of the Old Testament. In 1547 he came 
, to England on Chamnev’s invitation, lectured at 
I. Oxford on 1 Coj-intlJians and Romans, and kndc an 
\ active part in tlie great controversy of the day. 

\ Mary's accession drove him haede to Blrasbuig, now I 
5 giown too Lutheran for his lasios, aiul at iongtli in 
} 1555 he repaired to Zurich, wheie ho ilied, Novcni- 

I her 12, 1562. Ills admirablo LoiU ConiniKneft was 
' printed at London i[i 1575. Wee the .study by G. 
Schmidt ( Elberfcld, 1858). 

' Peter Martyr Ani'lerius, historian, was 
born in 1459 at Arona, on the Lago I^Iaggioro, of 
an ancient family licdongijjg to AngJjeia, f>l>taiiicd 
’ a footing at the court of i^'erdijiand and J.saholla in 
1487, and rose to high ccclosiaHtical prcbu-iuent 
in Spain. Ho whs ultiniiUoly mimed Bishop of 
Jamaica, and died at CL’amida in J525. Jle wrote 
De Orbe Voi'o (1510), giving the lirst account of 
the discovery of Ameiica ; iJe UfjulitmG Buhnlmdm 
(1510); and Oj>ns IfinMunun (1530). See Ber- 
nays, Petrm UarUjr jUxaleviiie md mn 
P}}istoku‘H}ii (1890). 

Pctcrsbur^5', tJm tJiird city of Vii'gijua, on the 
south bank of the Appoujattilx River, 23 miles by 
rail B. of Ricimiond. The falls above Buj)]dy wniUn*- 
power for foundiies, cotton, Hour, and p/iimr jiiiRs, 
and especially tolmcco-faetoricH. Rctcj'slmi-g is a 
\vell-built place, and contaiiiH a lino juirk. Jn tlm 
cainpaign of 1864 Grant, failing to take Richmond, 
be.siegea Petersburg, arid was rei)ulHed in neveral 
attacks by General Beauregard, with licai'y loss. 

. Pop. (1890) 22,680. 

Fetcrsbiirg; Bee St PicTTouftbiJUfr. 

Fetersficld, niarkot-town of riannisbivo, 20 
miles NNE. of I^ort&inontli ))y j-ail. Till 1 h 32 it, 
returned two members, and thou till 1885 one. 
Pop. 1646. 

,Fcter’S-l)eHCC {cknnrmn s\ Petri )y the name 
given to a tribute offered to tho Roman pontiff' in 
icverenee of the memory of Bt Peku*. j^’rom an 
Gariy period the Roimiu see had been riclily en- 
dowed; but the first idea of an amiual tribute 
came from Anglo-Saxon Euglaud. It in ascribed 
by some to Ina (721 a.D ), king of AVessex, l,v 
otliers to Offa of Mevcui, and ])y Lingartl to Alfrcil 
the Gieat. It was extended to Jrehunl by IleniT 
. ihe tribute consisted in the payment ot a silver 
penny by every faniily possessing land or cattle of 
the year y value of 30 pence, and it was coReeffed 
durmg the five weeks between Bt IRffur's and St 
I f^nd August 1. The tax, also called 

I Kome-suot, varied greatly m amount, but eoutimicd 
VTTT® /Rb inioivals till the reigii of Henry 
b vl Vn. It was Konght to ostablinli 

ti'acos of a similar ]»aynu*nt 
appeal in Doiimark, Sivoflon, Norway, and 
/ tnbuto differed from thejiaynieutH of 
kingdoms, such as Naples, Aragon, 

^ of doJin. :nio tn&ito 

Rofovihation. The i)oi )0 
own ^ diminul.ion of his 

revolution of 1848, an effort 
Mas made in several parts of En ronn to j'ovivn tlm 
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E ayiiieni/ of Peter’s- ponce, not as a tribute but 
y the collection of free-will ofierings. In some 
countries it has ])een very successful 5 and since 
tiiB total annexation of the Papal States to the 
kingdom of Italy the tribute has been largely 
increased in Prance, Eeli^ium, England, and Ire- 
land. In 1877, on occasion of the jubilee of Pius 
IX. i tlio payment amounted to £660,000. 

Peter tlic Hermit, the apostle of the first 
cruhadc, was of gentle birth, and a native of 
Amiens, where he was born about the middle of 
the 1 1 til century. He served some time as a soldier, 
became a monk, and is usually said to have made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land before 1094:, 'when he 
began the preaching campaign wliicli was to render 
him famous, and leave sucli a mark on liistory. 
13ut it slionld bo noted that Hageninuyer in liis 
monograph Peter dev Ercmlia (1880) denies that 
Peter was ever in Palestine till he wont with the 
crusaders, anrl asserts that the scheme of a crusade 
originated with the p(>]) 0 , not with the lieriiiiL 
The article Crusades gives an account of his 
preaching, its rOHults, and of poor Peter’s faint- 
lieartod attempt at desertion during the siege of 
Antioch. After the end of the crusade he returned 
to Europe, and founded a monastery at Iluy in the 
Low Countries, whore he died, 7 th (July 1115. Ilis 
remains were translated to lioinc in 1031. 

Petev the Wild Hoy was found in July 1724 
in a wood near Ilameln in Hanover ; * he was walk- 
ing on his hands and feet, climbing up trees like a 
pmiiiTol, and feeding upon grass and moss of trees.’ 
lie was taken to George 1., brought over by him 
to England in 172G, ami iilaccd under the care of 
the celebrated Pi* Arbutlmot, wlio had him bap- 
tised ‘Peter.’ Ho was fond of music, but could 
novel* he taught to articulate more than ‘KxBlio,’ 
‘Qni Ca/ and 'Horn Hon,’ for ‘King George,’ 
‘Queen Caroline,’ and ‘Tom Een’— -tho last a 
Ilertfordsliiro fanner with whom ho lived after 
1737 . He would sometimes rainhlo away, on one 
occasion as far as Norwich, so was jirovided with a 
brass collar inscribed ‘Peter the Wild Hoy, Hroad- 
way Earm, Herkhampstead.’ Lord Monboddo 
visited him in 1782, and in his Aneicnt MeUmhydes 
describes liim as only 5 feet 3 inebes high, now 
about seventy years tif age, quite tamo, bearded, 
and fresh and healthy. Hut on the farineiys death 
Peter took to his bod, refused food, and in a feu* 
days died, February 1786. See Notes and Queries 
for 11th October 1884, and works there cited. 

PeterM^iirdeiu, one of the strongest fortresses 
in tliO Austrian dominions, is situated in a marshy, 
unhealthy locality on the right bank of tho Danube, 
44 miles by rail NW. of Belgrade, and is connected 
with Nousat^^ opposite by a bridge of lioats. Pop. 
of town, 3603. The most ancient part of the 
defciiccH, tho Ujiper Fortress, is situated on a rock 
of serpentine, which on three sides rises abruptly 
from tlio plain. The fortress was hold by the 
Turks from 1526 to 1687. fu 1688 the fortifications 
were blown up by the iuiperialista, and tlie town 
was soon after burned to tho ground by the Turks ; 
but at tho peace of Passarowitz (1718) it remained 
in tho possession of the emperor. Hero, on 10th 
Augimt 1710, IMnco Eugene obtained a great 
victory over the Grand Vizier Ali. The Hun- 
garians wore compelled to yield the fortress to the 
Austrians in September 1849. 

Petiole. >See Leaf, / 

P(5tion <lc VillcwcuTC, JjSrOme, a prominent 
figure in the French lie volution, Avaa the son of a 
vroenreuT at Chartres, and was born there in 1753. 
lie was practising as an advocate in his native city 
udidn he was elected in 1789 its deputy to the Tiers 
mat. An ardent republican and fluent speaker, 
he quickly became popular, although essentially 


wimly, verbose, and of mediocre understanding. 
He was a prominent member of the Jacobin Club, 
and as ‘Petion the Virtuous’ became a great ally 
of ‘ Ivobespieire the Incoirnptible.’ He was sent 
along with Barnave and Latour-]\Iaubonrg to bring 
back the fugitive royal family from Yarennes, and 
in tlie execution of this commission be acted in a 
bi'utal and unfeeling manner. He afterwards advo- 
cated tlie deposition of the king, and the appoint- 
ment of a popularly elected regency, and along with 
Robespierre leceivecl, 30th September 1791, the 
lionoms of a civic crown. On the 14tli of Novem- 
ber he was elected mayor of Paris in Bailly’s stead, 
the court favouring lua election to prevent that of 
Lafayette. The invasion of the Tuil cries by the 
mob and the atrocious September ni«assacre.s both 
fell within his year of office. He became the first 
president of the Convention, and wa.s made ridicu- 
lous as ‘ roi I’etion ’ through Manuel’s proposal to 
give the pre.'^ulent the same authoiity as the jnesi- 
dent of the United States. On the tiiumph of the 
Terrorists PiHion’s popularity declined, and he 
cast in his lot more ami mure with tlic Girondists, 
liaving hecome a hal}itn6 of Madame Boland's salon. 
Like them he voted at the king’s iiial for death, but 
with delay of execution and ajqical to the pco])le. 
He was elected to the first committee of general 
defence in IMaicli 1793, and on 12th April beheaded 
the f.'ital because nn .successful attack on Bobes- 
pieri'c. Proscriljcd among tiie twenty-two, on the 
2d of June, he escaped to Caen, and on the failure 
of the attempt to make armed opposition against 
tho Convention fled to tho Gironde Avitli Gnaclet, 
Hiizot, HarbaAonx, Salle, and Louvet, and hid in a 
grotto at St EmiUon. At length they were tracked 
ami obliged to flee. The bodies of P6tion and 
Ihizot were found in a cornfield, partly devoured 
by wolves. They were supposed to have died by 
their own hands. 

His (Eiivrcs fill 3 vol.s. (1702). See J, J. Regnault- 
'Wuriii’a liyper-culogistio life (1792); C. A. Dauhan’h 
Memoires in&diis (18G6); and 0, Vatel’s CharlotU 
Corduu et les (tirondins (3 vols. 1872), 

Petitions a supplication preferred to one 
capaldc of granting it. The riglit of the British 
hubject to petition the aovereigu or either House 
of Parliament for the redrc.ss of grievances is a 
fundamental principle of the Hritiah con.stitution, 
and has been exercised from very early times. The 
earliest petitions were generally for the redress of 
private wi‘ong.s, and the mode of trying them was 
J mlicial rather than legislative. The earlier peti- 
tions wore generally addi-essed to the House of 
Lords J the^ practice of petitioning tlio House of 
Commons first became frequent in the reign of 
Hcni*y IV. Since the Bevolntion of 1688 the 
practice has been gradually introduced of petition- 
ing ]iai*liainent, not so much for the redress of 
Hpecilic grievances, as regarding general questions 
of public policy. Petitions must be in proper f(»nu 
and respectful in language; and there are cases 
where petitions to tlie House of Commons will only 
be received if recommended by the crown, as where 
an advance of public money, the relinquishment of 
debts due to the crown, or compensation for losses 
out of tlie public funds is prayed for. A petition 
must, in ordinary cases, be presented by a member 
of the House to which it is addressed. The system 
is, lio-wever, not without its disadvantages, as when 
the attempt is made to over-ride the courts of law 
by popular agitation— vast numbers of petitions 
being presented on liehalf of murderers convicted 
after fair trial. For election petitions, see Parlia- 
ment, Voh VIL p, 775 . Tlie monster Chartist 
petition of 1848 claimed to bear six million signa- 
tures. In tho five years ending 1842 the number 
of petitions presented to the House of Commons 
was 70,072; 111 the five years ending 1872, 101,573 ; 
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in tI.o yea.. 1S73-S1, 123,870. I). .Te?'’ (1/75) 

tl.ei-« were as .nany a. 20,010, 
pei>on8. On the otliei liti-nd, the yeai 1889 pio- 
(liicetl oiih'’ 8317 peUtioj)s, i . 

In the United States the visht of the people to 
petition 'foverunient in expiesHly sectu'eu by tlie 
Pij^t Aine)nl!nent oi the Constitution; anil is 
IhoroiK'-hlv interwoven with the ideas and visages 
of the“nariou-althongh, during the conilicts on 
slavery, it was resolved tiiat petitions lelaiincr 
slavery or the abolition thereof should he hud on 
the table wxtiiout being printed or read, ami hnahy 
tliafc such petitions gliouUl not be received at ail. 

Petition of Rigllt, a declaration of certain 
li'dits and privileges of the subject obtained from 
ICnif Charles L in Jiis third parJianienfc— the Jinst 
statutory restriction of the powers of the crown 
since the accession of the Tudor dynasty, It was 
so called hecause the Commons stated their grier^ 
ances in tlic fonii of a petition, refiibing to 
the supplies till its pmyer was granted. Ihe 
petition professes to be a mere corroboration find 
explanation of the ancient constitution of the 
kingdom ; and after reciting various statutes that 
lecoguise tlie rights contended for, jirays ‘that 
no iiiaii he compelled to make or yield auy_ gift, 
loan, benevolence, tax, oi' such like cliarge, without 
emu moil consent by act of parliament; tliat none 
he called upon to 'make answer for refusal so to 
do; tliat freemen be impnsoned or detained only 
hy the law of the land, or by due process of law, 
and not by the king’s special command, without 
any charge; tJiat persons lie not compelled to 
receive soldiers and niarineis into their lionses 
against the laws and customs of the realm ; tliat 
couimisaions fur proceeding by martial law bo re- 
voked.’ The king at ilrsfc eluded the petition, 
expressing in general terms las wish tluib right 
slionld be done according to the laws, and tliafc Jus 
subjects should have no reason to complain of 
wrongs or oppressions ; but at length, on both 
Houses of ParJianient insisliiig on a fuller answer, 
he gave an unqualified absent on the 2Gfch of June 
Jd2S. Tlie tot of fche Petition will be found most 


coni’enienfcly in Gardiner’s Constiiiithnal Docii- 
imnU of the Piiritaii llevohdlon^ flG^S-GO (18S9). 
See also bis Hhtory of Englmid^ vi. 27dr-S09. 

Petitio Piincipii ( ' a begging of the principle 
or question ’) is tlie name given in Logic to tliafc 
species of vicious reasoning in which the proposi- 
tion to be proved is itself assiuned in the irreniiaes 
of the .syllogism. 

Pctiifij S 2 VNDOU, Hungarian poet, Avas born on 
Isfc January 1823 the sou of a butcher, at Kis-Kdros, 
in the county of Pesth, and after hchool-days was 
tucce.ssively actor, soldier, and literary iiack. His 
first poem, published in 1842, ivas followed b}' a 
volume in 184-i wbicli secured his fame as a iioefc. 
He diligently studied German, Frenclt, and English, 
ti'anslated 81iakespeare’s OorioUinus, but in I84S 
thi-ew hinnself heartily into the revolutionary cause, 
writing numerous popular war-soiigs. He fell in the 
battle at Echassbiirg ( Seges var ), 3 1st J nly 1 S49 ; but 
it was long believed by the Hungarians tliafc lie Imd 
ehcaped, and would reappear. His lyrical ]>aetry 
hrefUvs completely with the old jiedaiitic style till 
then in vogue, and, ‘warm with luiuiaii and iialioiial 
feeling, began a new epoch in Hungarian literature. 
The first collected edition of his poems apj^enred in 
1S74 ; selections have been translated into English 
1)Y Bowring and others. There are lives by Opifcz 
(1868) and Fischer (18S8). 


Pctva (the Greek equivalent of the Heh. Sela, 
both names signifying ‘Hock’], anciently the 
stronghold and treansure-cifcy of the Habata'ans 
(q.v.), was situated in the ^desert of Edom' in 
northera Arabia, near fclie points of infcerseotion 


of caravan-roiitea from Vnbny va, ( uwa, Egyjit, 

and the Persian Gulf, four days' joiivney fiom the 
hlediterranean and five from the Itcd Sea. ^ It was 
approaclied hy a chasm or ravine, winch in some 
places is only 12 feet wide, while the rocky Avails 
of red sandstone tower more than 100 feet above. 
Alon" this ravine are tlic most hunoim ruin of 
Petra, the ICliusna or Hvensury of Pharaoh,’ and a 
tfieatre, both shaped out of fciie solid Avails. All 
aloiv the face of the rocks that overlook the 
valley are i-ow.s of cave-dwelIing.H lieAVii mit of the 
solid stone, and oniamenlcil with hicmks. Tlie 



Hoclc Tempi Q at Petra ; LI KhuHini. 


floor of tho valley, about two mil os aeroas, in 
atroAvn with nuns. The oaiTichl uiuuo wiis prob- 
ably Hokem ; Imuco Potiu has been hleuliliotl with 
Kadesh Uaniea, and as (Jio place Avimro hhxsus 
fifcnick the rock .so that water IIowcil out. 'ITio 
Jifcfcle .stream that dcwcudH the ravirio, (lowing 
castAvardfi, has its origin in a spring called at tho 
present day the h'ouniain <d JVJoscs, Iktra Avas 
captured by tho iLomnns in and thoroaftor 

decayed, iia place as a conituorcial c(‘ntro Imiiig 
taken by Palmyra (q.v.). NoverthelOKH it cim- 
tinned to exist as ii town ; most of the vnined 
edifices belong probably to the fivHt cmitiiry of ils 
decay,— It is from Petra, and not rroiu tlie (deck 
word }iGtra, that Arabia Ikinca gotw its luime, 

ftcG Be Luynos, Voyaue U'Px!>lvr<tlu)ii (1870); Lfthmvlo 
and Diuant, Arahia l^etvilc (1880-84)', Ihvhma*, ri 0 / 
the Eccodm (1871 ) ; Siaidoy, Sinai and PalcaUne ( 
end other worlca cited at Edok. 

Pctrarclii Francesco Potiuvcui oucj of tho 
earliest and groatot of modeni lyric poeis, was (ho 
son of a Florentine notary, Poti'iicco {diniiniitivo 
of Peter) di J)fc.HSci' Pareiuo, tlio iianicof J^ranccHco 
Pelravca liy Avhich the poet is known hohig tho 
Latinised form of Francesco di Potnicco-- vi/.. 
Francis of Peter, Potrarch’s father avuh exiled 
from Ploroiice (1302) along with Dante during llio 
struggles between tho tivo factions of the Hiauehi 
and Hei'i, when the latter iiarty obtained tho uitp'or- 
haiid He took refngo witlj I'jis family in Aram), 
Avhoro, on the 20th July 1304, Francesco Avas bovii, 
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The ])oet’s infancy was passed in Tuscany until 
1312, wlien his faUicr detevminetl to go to Avignon, 
width er the palpal court had lately been trans- 
ferred. TJicre and in the neighbouring small 
town of Carpentras Petrarch’s studies began, anti 
were continued later at Montpellier and Bologna. 
His father intended him to enter the legal pro- 
fession ; but instead of jurisprutlence he devoted 
lumself with enthusiasm to the study of the classics, 
ids favourite authors, on wlio.se style he afterwards 
sbiove to model his own, being Cicero and Virgil. 
It \vas only later in life that he tried to learn 
Greek, in which he never attained to any proficiency. 
After Ids father’s death, whom his brother did not 
long survive, Petrarch returned to Avignon (1326). 
As was the custom of the time, more especially at 
the papal court, ho and that l>rotlier Glierardo, 
heing Avitliout means, became ecclesiastics; but 
Francesco never took holy orders. His chief 
source of iiiconio hecame the .small benefices con- 
ferred on him by his many powerful patrons ; hut 
in after-life he refused higher ])refeinient, declining 
even the much-coveted post of papal secretary, 
rather than compromise his independence. Petrarch 
is reported to have l)ecn a hamtsonie young man 
of winning manners, fond of rich clothing and all 
the refinoments of court-life. It ^vas at this period 
of Ids life that he fir.st saw Laura, the lady whose 
name he was to immortaliHo in Ids lyi’ics, and who 
inspired Idin with a passion which hiis become pro- 
verbial for its constancy and purity. The meeting 
took place on April G, 1327, in the church of St 
Clara at Avignon. This date, as 'well as that of 
Laura’s death on the same tlay in the year 134S, 
stands rccor<led by Petrarch’s own hand on the 
fly-leaf of his Virgil, now amongst tlie treasures of 
the Ambrosian Liljrary at JMilan. The identity of 
Laura lias been a subject of mucli discussion, the 
most general ly accoi)ted hypothesis is that of the 
Ahh6 ae Sade, who ideubified the ])oet’s love, on 
somewhat slender evidence, with a meniher of his 
own family, Laurc do Noves, married in 1325 to 
a Hugo do Bade ; she hecame the motlior of cloven 
cldhlrou, and died in April 13‘JS. Jt was also at 
this time that I^etrareli’s friondshii) l)egan wdtli 
the powerful Uoman fandly of the Golonnas, and 
c.s])ceially with Jacopo Ooloima, Bishop of Lombez. 

The dawn of the new birth of letters and art 
which was to illumine the following ceiiLiiry was 
already altering the status of the poet and artist, 
and as the fame of Petrarch’s learning and genius 
grew his position hecame one of unprecedented 
consideration, ITis presence at their courts was 
competed for by the most powerful sovereigns of 
the day, and such was the oxeoptional position ho 
enjoyed that ho has said of himself tliat princes 
]jad lived with him, not ho wntli princes. His 
chief patrons were Pone Clement A^L, tlio Emperor 
Charles TV., King Ttonort of Najdos, tlie Viscontis 
of Milan, Jacopo da Carrara, Loi'd of Padua, Azzo 
da Correggio, Lord of Parma; in Venice the senate 
besto\vod a palace on him in return for his promise 
to leave that town his library ; Florence onbrcMl 
him the restoration of the conllscatod possessions 
of his family if ho would reside there, and in 
Arezzo the house whcrci he was born was held as a 
.sanctuary. When wearied hy court-life lie sought 
rctiveinent and <|uiet in \m country-house at Vau- 
cluse, near Avignon. lie travelled repeatedly in 
France, Germany, and Flanders, wherever he wont 
searcliing diligently for mauuscrints to enrich his 
collection, lie nuulo some vahmlilo hibliograpliical 
diseovorics, Unding in Li6ge two new orations of 
Cicero, in Verona a collection of letters of the 
same writer, and in Florence a then unknown 
Iii.stitution of Ciuintilian’.s. In the cosmopolitan 
society of the papal court Petrarch became ac- 
riuaintcd until learned men of all countries, whom 


he interested in his unwearied search for valuable 
inanuscripts. The example given by Petrarch in 
Ids lo'ving preservation of books probably gave the 
first incentive to tlie collection of manuscripts 
wldcli bore such licli fruits in the following century. 
But the most glorious moment of Petrarch’s 
honoured career was when, invited by the senate 
of Rome on Easter Sunday, 1341, he ascended the 
capitol clad in the robes of bis friend and ardent 
admirer, Robert of Anjou, king of Naples, and 
there, after deliveiing an oration on poetry and the 
significance of the laurel, lie was crowned poet- 
laureate ^ amid the acclamations of thousands. 
After this pagan ceremony lie went to leave his 
crown on the altar of St Petei’s. In 1353, after the 
death of his beloved Laura and his friend Cardinal 
Colonna, lie left Avignon for evei*, disgusted witli 
the corruption and vice uf the papal court. The 
iGiiiaining years of his brilliant life were passed in 
variou.s towns of Northern Italy, and in the retiie- 
ment of a country-house at Arquh, near Padua, the 
only one of his many habitations still in existence. 
There, tenderly cared for by his natural daughter, 
Francesca, and her husband, and occupied to the 
last in Ills favourite studies, he quietly ended his 
life, 18th July 1374. 

Petrarch may be considered as the earliest of 
the gieat humanists of the Renaissance and the 
founder of modern classic cullure. Ilis passionate 
admiration for aiitirpiity and the classic authors was 
no longer that of Dan te and the earlier writeis, whose 
enulition was incorpoi-ated with the feelings and 
needs of their own time and stamped with their 
own individuality. The more contemplative and 
less original mind of Petrarch lent itself rather to 
an entire withdrawal from and <lisdain for all tliat 
later times had produced, and his constant eUbit 
was to imitate as closely as possible tlie modes of 
thought and expres.sion of the great Latin writers. 
He attained to a snrjirising purity of style in his 
Latin works, and the admiration whicli these writ- 
ings excited in his contemporaries was homidlcss. 
Petrarch lumself cl i idly founded lus claim to 
postlmmons fame on his epic poem Africa j the 
liero of which is Seipio Afi'icanus, and his historical 
work in prose, Dc Viris IlhistrihuSy a series of 
hiograpliies of classical celebrities. Plis other im- 
jjortant Latin worlc.s arc the eclogues and epistles 
in verse ; and in prose the dialogues, Be Contemptu 
]\[u)idi and SccretinUi and the treatise, s Be utio 
ItdigiosoriLui (written while visiting liis brother, 
who had joined a Carthusian brotherhood) and 
Bg Vita SoUtaria (written at Vancluse); and 
particularly important for historical and bio- 
graphical purposes is the numerous collection of 
letters dividetl into FaviUiares, Varkc^ Ad Veteres 
Ill'usircHy Seniles^ and Sme Titiilo. 

Petrarch was an ardent patriot, but he had little 
practical inlluetice on the political life of his time. 
His ideas wci’e those of a poet, and not of a 
statesman. However great lus merits as patriot 
or student, hi.s name would be little remembered 
now ; it is by his lyrics alone that his fame has 
lasted for nearly six centuries. His title-deeds to 
fame arc in his Canzonicrcy in the sonnets, madri- 
gals, and songs wiitten in Italian, almo.st all in- 
spired by his unrequited passion for Laura, and in 
which the character of the man and the reality of 
a strong sentimen-t find their expression. The 
hi.story of Petrarch ’.s love presents few incidents; 
its entire interest is psychological. In these poems 
wc see the picture of a human soul in all its 
contradictions, pains, and struggles. Buck self- 
analysis was unknown in medimval ^vritcrs, and 
Petrarch has therefore been called the first modern 
man. His last work was an allegorical poem in 
‘torzine,’ I Trionfi (‘Triumphs’), also in Italian, 
and is of unequal merit, the only remarkable 
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tl) 0 “>e wliicJi refer to tlie beginning 
of the poet’s love (‘Triumph of Love’) and to 
Laura’s death (‘Triumph of Death ’)•, Few of 
l>efcrarcli’s lyrics treat of otlier subjects, but 
amongst these few aie three of his linest etlorts— 
one, the famous address to his country [Itulici 
vikt), in which lie reproaches the Italian princes 
for their dissensions, and for calling to their aid the 
mercenary ‘bailiariaus’ who were the scourge of 
Italy, wouN lepeated liy Machiavelli in his Frincc, 
a century and a half later, and in our own day 
in the struggle for freedom from Austria ; the 
second {Siiirto Gciitil)^ which some commentators 
consider to he addressed to the young Coloniia, 
and otheis to the famous Cola di Kienzi, whose 
wild attempt to resuscitate the ancient forms of 
republican government in Home bad fired Petrarch 
with entliubiasm ; and the third ( 0 Aspcttcita in 
del Bo it a c Bella Auima)^ addressed to his friend 
Jacopo Colonna, to incite him to join the crusade 
of Philip of Prance against the iiilidels. Petrarch 
was in constant correspondence with lus great 
contempoiary, Giovanni Boccaccio {Lettere di Boc- 
caccio, cd. iiy Coitaggiiii, Florence, 1877), and 
translated into Latin hi'a friend’s tale of Patient 
Grisehla [Be Ohcdicntki ac Fide Uxoria). Chaucer 
alludes to this when he says of his Clerk’s Tale : 

Loriied at Padowe of a "woithy clerk, 

Pnianct'j's Petrnrk, IhelaiiieaL iweto, 

Hij^lite this clerk, -wltose retlionke swetc 

Enlummed al Uaiiic of poetiye, 

TJie earliest completo edition of Petrarch’s works is 
Fmncisci Pdrairkce Opem Omnia (Basel, 1551, fob). 
His Italian lyrics were published as early as 1470 (Tenice, 
4to}, and have since gone through inminierablo editions 
with or without coininentai'y. The most reliable ia that 
of JVIarsand (Padua, 1819, 4to); his text is used by 
Leopardi for his important edition and commentary 
(Milan, 1820), often, reprinted. The letters have been 
edited by Fracassetti, and partly translated into Italian, 
with a valufible coniinentary (Florence, 1S59-63-G9). 
8ee the Abbe de Sade, MCmoire^dc Fetrarque (1764) j 
Mezierc, Peirarqnc ( ISGS ) ; Koertiug, Fetrarcas Zehen 
und JVcvke (1S78 ); the little monograph by Henry Keevo 
(1878); aho Gaspary, Xtalicnnche Literatiir (Berlin, 
1885); Bartoli, LUtcraiura lUdiana (Florence, ISSl); 
I)e Sanctis, Scajio sul Petrarca (i^aples, 1869); 2uinbua, 
Btudii sul Petrarca (Naples, 187S); Voigt, Wiederhe- 
Ichitng des cJassischen Alterthiims (Berlin; 2d ed ISSO) ; 
and Symonds, Renaissance m Hat)/ (1875-60). 

Petre, an English Catholic family, descended 
from Sir William Petre, secretary of state in the 
reigns of Henry VIII, , Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 
heU). The most notable member was Edward 
Petre the Jesuit (1631-99), Avho shaved the cap- 
tivity of his kinsman Lord Petre in the Tower in 
connection with Oates’s ‘Po]jish Plot,’ but released 
by James IL sat in the Privy- council. He was 
abhorred as^ James’s evil genius, and escaping at 
the llevobition became rector of St Omer. 

Petrel iProcellarkt), a genus of sea-birds of 
the family Procell ariidtv, which includes the alba- 
tro.sses, shearwaters, fulmars, and petrels proper, 
and is allied to the gulls {Lavid®). Tlie true 
liebrels, of which there are eighteen widely dis- 
tributed species, are long-wunged birds of powerful 
ilight ; the tail is broad and of medium length ; the 
hind-toe is very small; the cIuavs are narrow and 
pointed; the hill is short and slender, and the 
tube-like nostrils are set close together. They are 
strictly oceanic, and visit coasts and islands only 
for breeding purposes. The best-known species ia 
the Stormy Petrel (P, pelagicu) or Mother Carey’s 
Chicken (q.v.), Avhich ia scarcely larger than a lark, 
and ia the smallest Aveh-footed bird known. TJio head 
and l)ack are sooty-black, the Aving.s black, Avith 
streaks of Avliite, the under surface grayish black, 
the hill black, and the feet reddish broAvn, The 
name Petrel— a diiuiiintive of Peter— refers to iU 


ap])arent Avalking on the Avater, the lightness of its 
body enabling it to skim up and doAvn the Avaves, 
even in a sto?‘m, Avitli only enongli motion of tlie 
Avingb to keej) the feet from .sinking under the 
surface. Because of its frequent occurrence befoie 
or during stormy Aveatlier, Avben the molhi.scs and 
other animals u])On Avliich it foed.s are diiAcn to the 
SAirface, and possibly also because of its blackness, 
it is regal ded by sailors as a bird of evil omen. 



Its llesb is so oily that the Faroe islanders, it is 
said, draw a Avick through the body to make a 
lamp. See FuLiAIAR. 

petri,LATJkENTiu.s, SAvedish lieformor, Avas born 
at Ovebro in 1499, studied under Luther at Witten- 
berg, Avns made professor of Tlieology at Upsala, 
and in 1531 llrsfc Protc.stant Ai'clibi.sliop of Uji.eala, 
and died in 1573. Along Avitli his brother Olaus 
he Avas chieily iiislruiuental in converting Sweden 
to the liefoniied doctrines, and with him sujjor- 
in tended the translation of the Bible into 
SAvedish (1541), a Avork that also helped to 
/i.v the language. — liis brother Olabs, bom at 
Orebro in 1497, died at Stockholm in 1552, gained, 
a feAY years after his return (1619) from NVitten- 
berg, tlie ear of Gustavua Vasa, Avlio called liim to 
tlie ca]utal to ])rcacb the iigav (locLiiues, and even- 
tually made him (1531) chancellor of the kingdom. 
This^ post he resigned in 1539, and spent the rest 
of liis life as first pa>stDr of Stockholm. Ho aa^us 
a man of bold temperament, great activilA', and 
powerful eloquence, and left several Avorks, includ- 
ing memoirs, a mystery-play, hymns, and contro- 
ver.sial tracts. 

PetriCj George, a learned Irish arch ami ogist, 
Avas born at Dulilin in January 1790, son of a 
portrait-painter from Aberdeen.* lie studied art, 
and became famous for bis Irish landscapes, but 
gave from the lieginning tlie half of his heart to Ida 
favourite study. In 1828 ho Avas sot over Die 
short-lived antiquarian and historical section of 
the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, and in 1832 he 
became editor of the Biiblin Penny Journal* He 
Avas made LL.D, hr Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1847, received a Civil List pension of TfiOO in 1849, 
and died January 17, IStiG. Petrie’s admiralile 
Bssay on Powid Towers received the Irish Aca- 
demy’s prize in 1830. It remains a Avork of the very 
gieatcst A^ahie, altliougU all antiquaries do not 
accei»t its theory that the round toAveis Avero at 
once belfries and fortalices. Other Avritings are an 
Bssay on the Miliiary ArehUeekire of Iraand and 
Ilisiory and Antiquities of Tara Jitill. Bee llio 
study by William Stokes (1808). 

Petrie^ W. M. Fltnder 8, an accomplished 
Egyptologist, Avas born in 1853, and educated 
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p^i^•aiel 3 ^ Hi-s earliest explorations boi e fruit in his 
Stouohcngc ( 1880), and lie next burned his attention 
to the pyramids and temples of Ghizeh (hook, 1887 ), 
buliser^ueiitly, with the aid of the Eyypt Exploration 
Fund, to the luounds of Said— the Scripture Zoar, 
the forgotten city of Naukratis, Am, and Defenneh. 
Hi^^ Memoirs on Tanis (1885-89), on Naukratis 
(J8H()), and on Tel el Rosy, tiie site of Lacliish 
{Palestine Exploration Fund, 1891 ), are examples 
of the most valualile n^ork of their kind. 

Petrifaction, n uame given to organic remains 
found in the strata of the earth, because they are 
generally more or less mineralised or made into 
stone. Tlie word has fallen very much into disuse, 
having given place to the terms Fossil (tj.v^) and 
Organic Keiiuiins. Tlie name jietrifaction is also 
loosely used of an object which, fiom being exposed 
to the acLiou of limy or otlier water, becomes 
covered wLtii a crystalline deposit. See Fo&sil 
FouRST, Wood ( EKTiai'niiD). 

Fctro-Alcxaiirtrovsk, the seat of adminis- 
tration of the Anitl-Uaria district, is little more 
than a bill, and is situated on the Lower AuifL- 
Earia or Oxus (l-v.), 80 miles E. of Khiva. 

PciroiiTapIiy is that hranch of geological 
.sciouee wliich deals with rocks viewed as aggregates 
of iniueral mattor. Jb is a stiulj^ therefore, which 
is cari'icd on cliielly indoors, its object being to 
ascorlaiii the mineralogloal composition, the texture, 
aiul otlier physical cliai'ticfcers of rocks, for wiiicli 
various appliances and apparatus are refpured. 
Although petrography is properly only a description 
of locks, it is hardly possible to describe rocks 
without rofoienee to their geological relations and 
mode of origin. ^ lienee by many geologists the 
term Petrology is preferreiL as a name for this 
branch of their science, wdiilc otheis use Lithology 
in a similar sense. For a general account of rock.s 
from the point of view of their origin, reference may 
be made to the section Petrology under GKOLOii'i', 

Pctrogra[)hm‘.s are hardly yet agreed on any 
particular classilication of' rocks, not certainly 
from the want of materials, for a very largo 
number of so-callod rock-species have been described. 
But in tlie case of tjie crystalline igneous rocks 
so many gradations exist lie tween one kind and 
another that the deliuition of rock-species is often 
very dillicult. As earoful descriptions multiply 
ami compaiisoiiH are made it ts [irohable that many 
of the igiK’oiis rocks whicli llourish at present as 
sjiccics will come to lie inelmlod as mere varieties 
of a fevv well-marked types. 

In examining a rock tlie petrographer notes first 
those characters wdiieb can be seen by tiie naked 
{macroscoinr nhametevs)^ such as its stnietiive 
{whether n'ljHialiinG^ iHircoiiHy compUGt^ or clastic^ 
iJvc.)j its state of aggregation or relative jiardness ; 
its yolour ; its composition j and specific gravity— 
wliich may vaiy from 0‘0 auumg the hydro-cavljon 
compounds to 8*1 among the basalts, the average 
specilio gravity of rocks in general being about 2*5 
or a little luore, In the case of many coarse- 
grained rocks, eH])ueialIy those beloiigiiig to the 
derivative division,^ it is hardly requisite to go 
beyond a macroscopic exainiiuition. But wlieu tlie 
rock api»oars to lie homogeneous it is nocesbary to 
subject it to closer sin'utiiiy. Thin slicc.s are there- 
lore prepared for mieroseopie study, after winch it 
is frequently found that the apparently smooth 
compact mass turns out to he composed wholly 
or largely either of crystalline or of fragmental 
materials. Even in tlie case of rocks which are 
manifestly crystalline, and the mineral ingredients 
of which can bo determined maorobCQpically» it is 
necessary that a miei'oscopio examination should 
he made. Wlien this is done the rock will some- 
times be shown to contain minute crystalline 


granules and crystals, or small quantities of non- 
diherentiaLed matter and glass wliich quite escape 
the unassisted eye. The minute structure of the 
various rock-forming minerals is likewise inve.sti- 
gated by iiieams of the microscope, and the 
chemical changes which they may have undergone 
since the time of their formation arc carefully 
studied. 111 this way much light has been tiirowh 
on the genesis of rocks and the changes which these 
have subsequently experienced. 

Of the minerals know'u to science comparatively 
few are rock-formers ; the larger number of these 
are practically confined to the igneous and .schis- 
tose rocks, very few entering into the forma- 
tion of the derivative class. The mineral con- 
stituents of tlie igneous rocks are grouped as 
cHsentialy accGssory or adventitious, and secondary. 
Thu essential minerals are the most important, as 
it is upon their piesence that the vaiioiis species of 
rocks depend. Accessory minerals aie accidental 
ingredients, tlie pve.scnce or absence of whicli dues 
iiot^ allect the specilic character of a rock ; if 
sufJiciently prominent or remarkable they merely 
give rise to vaiieties. Secondary minerala are the 
products of chemical changes subsequent to the 
foi Illation of the rock in which they occur — the 
essential and accessory ininerals being jirimury or 
orlyinal constituents. Among the more important 
essential mmerals of igneous rocks are quartz, 
felspar, ne]jheUne, loucitc, pyroxene, lioniblemle, 
mica, and olivine. All these also occur as acces- 
sory ingredients, and there are XQry many other 
adventitious ininerals, but only the following need 
be nameil— ■magnetite, ibnenite (see Iron), apatite, 
schorl, titanite (spheno), hauyiie (nosean), zircon, 
ice. Amongst the secondary mmerals and decom- 
position products in igiiuou.s rocks are quartz, 
chalcedony, calcite, oxides of iron (see Iron), 
zeolites, epidote, chlorite, serpentine, green-earth, 
Ax‘. The chief mineral constituents of the Sekis- 
tosG rocks are the following ; t^liiartz, mica, felspar, 
talc, chlorite, hornblende, actinolite (see Amiuii- 
UOLK), ompliacite, sinaragdite. Le.ss piomineut in- 
gredients are andalusite and chiastolite, ataurolite, 
ottrelite, ky anile, magnetite, schorl, .sphene, epi- 
dote, [lyrite, specular iron, itc, Tlie deriridivc 
rocks luiving been* formed out of the debris of pre- 
existing vock-niasses, vdicther igneous, schistose, or 
Bediineiitary, it is olivious that they may contain 
many of t!io minerals already mentioned, Thus, 
there are some sandstones composed of quartz, 
felspar, and mica— the debris of granite or 
gnei.s&. But most of the minerals which aqueous 
rocks have dei'ived from crystalline igneous and 
schistose rocks are more oi less altered — the 
felspars are kaolinised, the micas are reduced to 
noii-ehistic scales or folia of a dull gray coloiu* 
and much dimiiiishod lustre, the pyroxenes, amphi- 
boles, olivine, <&c. are either unrecognisable or 
represented by decomposition prodnets. ^ Quartz, 
as inigbt have lieeu anticipated, owing to its resist- 
ance to the chemical action of water and its superior 
liavdiies.s, is tlie most common mineral conbtituent 
of derivative rocks. The clay-rocks consist in large 
measure of the insoluble residue of the various 
bilicaten of alumina and the alkalies and alkaline 
earths, of whicli igneous and Hchistose rocks are so 
largely composed. The readily soluble and readily 
precipitated minerals calcite, dolomite, rock-salt, 
and gypsum are also important rock-formers in 
certain groups of derivative rocks. As binding 
materials (i.e. the mineral cements which hold the 
grains of many sedimentary rocks together) we 
have quartz, chalcedony, opal, &c., calcite, hrcina- 
tifce, and limonite (see Iron), dolomite, siderite, 
&c. The rooks which are mainly composed of 
organic dohris necessarily consist chio(Iy of cal- 
careous and cai honaceoiis materials. 
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For porjioses of description rocks nuiy be ^'rouped 
in the three following divisions: fl.) Igneous 
Rocks; (II.) Derivative Rocks; and (III.) Scliis- 
to^e Rocks. 

r. Igneous Rock^ (q.v.).— Of these tliere are two 
series— (« ) ci'ifdalline and [h ] fragmental Or elastic. 
The crystalline series includes semi- crystalline and 
vitreous or glassy 7’oeks, Home of the nzoz-e ini- 
portaut characteiy of wliicli may he noted. The 
vitreous rocks u>>nal]y contain crystallites and , 
niicrolites, and they often sliow perlitic and 
spheruUtic stnictnres. Some varieties are higlily 
porous and froth-like {see Pumice). Otliers 
are more or less homogeneous, closely compact, 
and .smooth like bottle-glass; while yet others 
are markedly porphyritic, usually with crystals 
of saniiline (see hEL.si>.VR). Such vitreous rocks 
are most usually acidic (i.e. highly siliceous), 
hut basic glasses are also known. Tlie semi- 
crystalline rocks are composed of crystalline 
minerals and gla.s.sy matter in very variahle pro- 
portions. The cry.stalline iii«redients often show 
minute inclusions of other minerals [endomorphs) 
or of glass, tSre., which have been caught up while 
the crystal was growing in its molten magma. 
Frequently also the crystals contain minute cavi- 
ties 'which may be empty or tilled with some liquid 
or gas. The wholly crystalline rocks contain of 
course no glass or nmi-dinercntlatcd matter. It is 
in this class of rocks-— many of ^vhich are of plu- 
tonic origin — that liquid cavitie.Sj are of most com- 
mon occurrence in the constituent minerals. In 
the minerals of semi-crystalline and crystalline 
rocks wliich have been erupted at nr near the snr- ' 
face liquid cavities are less common. In vitreous, 
seiiii-crystalline, and ciystalline rocks alike tlie 
inineraf ingredients are not seldom disposed in 
lines or bands. ^ This is called ftiixion or fiuidal 
structure — the ingredients having arranged them- 
selves in this manner while the igneous rock was 
fluid and in motion. Although not unknoAvn in 
.some holocrysfcallizie rocks, it is a structure which 
is more characteristic of the vdfcreou.s and semi- 
cry.stalline rock.s wliicb have been poured out at 
the earth’s surface as lavas. The aiqmajvince of 
tlie ordinal mineral constituents of many igneous 
rocks shows that their crystalli&dtion cannot liave 
taken place contemporaneously. Tn most cases it 
i can be shown that tliey belong to two stages in the 
consolidation of the rock of which they form a part. ' 
Thus, in maUY cry.stalline and semi-crystalline rocks - 
we readily distinguish a crystalline or semi-crys- ' 
tallme ground-mass, scattered through which occur ^ 
larger crystals, many of which may be broken and ( 
corroded. These latter are bellevkl to have ervs- a 
talh.sed while the molten rock tvas still at a con- i 
siderahle depth below the surface. Afterwards, 
when the fluid mass was poured out at or near tlie 
surface, and cooled rapidly, the smaller minerals n 
ami glassy matter of the grouiul-inass ivere formed, n 
Although these two classes of minerals can be seen n 


(i) Fragmental or Clastic fScrics: 

Volcanic agglomerate, volcanic breccia, tn/f; volcanic s>niul 
aslies, dust, blocks, lapilli, and bombs. “ ’ 

IL Derimtive Rocks,— water has played a 
’s’ery prominent part in the formation of tiiih" great 
division of rocks, these are frequently termed aqueous 
or sedimentary. Such being the origin of by far 
the greater number, we find that they generally 
occur ill layers or beds, hence the name ))y wliic'h 
they are al.so widely known— stratified rocks. 
Some of the nienihci'.s of this divinion, Imwcvor, are 
not of aqueous origin, ivbile othei's do not occur in 
beds. ^ But they are all alike in so far as tlie 
materials of ivhich they coasi.st have been derived 
by epigene agenl.s fiom the degradation of pro- 
e.xisfcing rock.s, mineral.s, and organic boflios. 

1. Gn AVer. AND S.vnd Roukh: rock-fiebris and bivcciu ; min- 

ivahb and bi’ick-eartlj ; soil and aiihsoil ; sldnglo and 
cnnglomeiute ; sainl, saiidHtono, and j;rll ; gioywarkr. ’ 

2. Olay Rocks : kanlm, pipeclay, lireelay, In ick-iday, fnllei’s 
eartli, bonlder-cday or till, loam, nimhitmo, argillaow/ns 
slialp. 

3. CALC'ArinoiN Hocks; linu-slime and ils many variidlen 

(aiicli as calc-.qhdcr, oliallc, cnlilc, marl, cmwl-rock 
doloinvle nr niiij^nesian linicytoiK'. ’ 

4. iKOKhToNC Hocks : limmiite, Inrmalitc, hpalldc iron oto , 
(spUa'i-o-sIdeiifo, blackband Ii'oristoiio), innf^nclic iron ore. 

5. SiLicnoati Hocks: siliceous siidei', Hint (clun’t., hovuHlimo 
lydiau .stone, jasper, iS:c,), tripoli iiud radiolavltin no^'c. ’ 

6. rHOswiATic Rocks; bouc-lnccoiaN, guano, coprollLes. 

7. Cabbonaitoith llocK-s; pe.at, li|;nltt‘, emil ami lls viiriidies 

aiithracito, iiil-glmle, pctroleimi, usplialt, ' 

I 8. Gyi’sum anX) IlALiTn Gnoun: aiiliydiUo, gypsiiin, ami I'oeU- 
I salt. 

III. Schistose Rocks, — Ihe more riq)rcKcnLative 
rocks of Ibis division are more or less to^ystniUne 
and scliistose or foliated (see Foliation),* Home, 
however, show faint traces eitlier of (‘rystalliuo or 
foliated structure ; wiiilc otlicrs, although distinctly 
crystalline, are not scliistosc. Again, somo of tho 
rocks are fragmental, Mutli moro or Iohn of supiu'- 
iiiduced crystalline structure, iMauy Kchistoso 
rocks are clearly of inetamorpliic origin,' 'J'Jiey are 
altered igneous and derivative rocks. Tho o'rigiu 
of others is still obscure. Hec Aucu.'UAN Sv'mtem 
Geologv. ’ 

Qiuu’tz'i’ocsk, quav(z-M.diitjL luillollinla, KchisloHe mniBloiuer- 
ate, cIay-Hlnt« ami ilg varieties, phyllpe, inlca-ncdilst (air- 
schist, olilurite-schisl, ainphilmlr-schist Cai'liindile-scljihll 
UQrnbleiulc-HChi.st), Knelss, Kianiiiiir, r<;ln*dir. Kariua rock 
maible. » n ■ r. , 


I ^ o,, vji. uiliU uti seen 

I niqst clearly m rocks of a trachytoid and porphy- 
ritic aspect, yet even in granitoid rocks evidence of 
two stages or periods of consolidation can often be 
detected. The general character of fragmental 
Igneous rocks is discussed under Agglomehate 
Tuff, and toEOUs Rocks. Most of tiie rocks 
mentioned m the following tables have separate 
articles assigned to tliem. 

(a) Vitreoiis and CrystaUine Series: 

1, Orthoccase Rocks: obsulian, pitclistone (structural varie- 

spl^enditV rock, pumfcob 

phoiiolite, trachyte, lipante, orthoclfise-porphyry, nnartz- 
porphyry, syeinte, granite, ^ i r r, unuiiz- 

andesite and porphyrite, diorite, 

• «ej>hcliue-basalt, lencite-basalt. 

I’EiiiDOTiTi;?: plorito, Iherzolite, 

-Altered Igneous Bocks ? various serpentine rocks. 


Sco tutley 27ie/ wi</ of Rocks (1870); IliiWi, 
Culo, Aiila in Pravlical (fcoloiii) 
aw i ) ; iaSMiix, EUifUhrmm in elk (ieskinskhre ( I88(i )'; 
Jialkowsky, ElamUc (lev lUholaok (IHHCi]- .rm!nuU.iz, 
Xtfs JtoGhes (1884). More advanced works arc 'roall, 
British Peto'ograyhjj (1888); Fonqub and UWv, MWv- 
(L ogic Micvoffraphiquc (1870); RoHcnbuHch; il//7,TG- 
mjume Physiognqihic d, Minevidien u. fA/ji/chir { ’ 
Zirkel, Mikrosbpmhe Bcsrhaircnhcit d. AVincridim n, 
(jfestcine {IS7S], 

Petroleum (vock-oil, from Lat. peira, L-ock,’ 
and oleum, ‘oil*), an inllaminablc liquid, chkchU- 

gen, ^vliicli exudes from tlie earth i»v .t. n. r.iDniucutt. 
Ill various parts of the world. Ctiinimay. 

(1) Gcucml Ilisiory.—lt in iuij)()ftsi),lQ (,o uliile 
i y’iien peU-oleiiiii wis first, discovcrcil. In hoiiio 
loi'ui it seems to have lieeri ap])lie(l to tho unoh of 
mankma lu the earliest periocfs kiioivii to history, 
ilie ruins of Niiioveh and Tiahylon iiuUcato tlmt 
the asphaltic mortar iisoil £ov thoir ivallH and 
uuudings was inade from a partially oviuioraled 
petroleum, ohtaiuod, (hmhtloss, from the HiiriiiL's 

sliino of the Old restameiit Scrlptni'es (Clem 
A^erodotus (:, Ufl j iv. 195), DOO ii.C.. 
wiites of the springs in tho island of Znnte, ‘I 
have myself seen pitch drawn out of a lake 
Mcl from water ni Zaoyntluis,’ &c. Slraho (xvi. 2) 

Tmt/r, 1“ kuind in the valley ol 

Judea, and sold to the Egyptians for omhaluiing. 
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Dioilonis describes tliG .same product obtained 
from a lake in Sicily and sold for the .same uses. 
Pliny, Plutarch, Aristotle, and Jo.seplms mention 
the deposit in Albania on the Adriatic Sea. The 
holy lires of Baku on the Caspian Sea, wor- 
shipped for ages hy the people dwelling- near, 
and the goal of pilgj-images even from India (see 
Vigne’s Tntods l)i Cashniir and Little Thibet)^ 
have been sustained hy apparently iuexhau.stible 
petroleum stores. Tlie North Aiuericaii Indians 
collected what was known as Seneca Oil from 
netrolenm spriiig.s, and the indications are that 
long before them the Mound Builders, who 
Avorke(l the co])j)er-mirie.s of Lake Superior, the 
lead-mines of koutucky, and the mica-mines of 
North Carolina, not only gathered the oil com- 
ing from natural .spring.s that appeared on streams, 
Imt oven dug numerous wells in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Oana<hi, find dipped np the oil that 
flowed into thorn. ^ Trees now groAviiig in the 
earth thrown out in digging the wells, or in tlie 
Avclls UiO!iiselves, show that tlie work was done 
from 500 to 1000 year.s ago. 

(2) Growth of the Am cv lean iRdnatni , — But the 
growth of the American indiisiry, Avhicli has given 
the Avorld what can he fairly termed the people’s 
light, has been within the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Prom 1850 to 1858 many experiments Avere 
ma<le AVith petroleum, both in tijo line of collecting 
tlie cnule article and of rclhung it whoii secured, 
hut Avitli iudidereiit success. Among the pro- 
nioter.s of these eUbrts Avas the Pennsylvania Bock- 
oil Company, incorporated in 1854. under the laAvs 
of the state of Noav York. The superiiitemlent of 
this company, E. L. Drake, in 1858 started to 
.sink a Avell in one of the old pits .supposed to he of 
prehistoric origin, near Titusville on Oil Creek, 
Venango county, Peiuisylvauia. Water and quick- 
sand choking this open Avell, lie decided to drive 
an iron nine from the surface of the ground down 
to the Holitl rock. On August 28, 1859, after going 
to a dc])th of 84: feet, lie found that oil rose nearly 
to the top of hi.s pine at the surface of the ground, 
lie had ‘struck oil 1 ‘ in the general cxcitemeiib 
that followed this succes.sful venture avcHh were 
sunk in great numbers along Oil Creek, Eronch 
Creek, and the Allegliany BLver. Adveuturer.s 
and investors llockc<l thither from all parts of tlm 
country. \yiuit Avas Ho<m known as the ‘oil 
region ’ aa^rs transformed from an almost imhroken 
fore.sfc into camps and toAvns in AAdiich fortune.s 
Avere made in a day, and (dteu as quickly squan- 
dered. Many Avells yielded nothing, other.s lasted 
Inib a sliorb time, Avhil(3 some gave enormous quan- 
tities of oil. But the producing fields Avere, and 
arc still, coustautly changing ; new ones being 
discovered, ohl ones failing. Eov example, Pithole 
City, near Titusville, PonnHylvania, in 18(35 next 
to Philadelphia the largest post-ollice in Penn- 
sylvania, lia.s 110 AV entirely disappeared, and the 
site of the eity become a farm. Crude iietroleum 
is at present secured in many parts of the state of 
Ponnsylvaiiia. Special mention might he made of 
MTveaii, Warren, Elk, Pon-est, tilrio, CiuAvford, 
Venango, Clarion, Butler, Washington, and Greene 
counties. It is also produced in some parts of 
other states— Noav York, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Colorado, Wyoming, Koutucky, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas. Traces of petroleum are found 
also iu many other of the United States, 

The accompanying^ talile gives the production of 
crude oil, the (i nan titles delivered from the regions, 
Iho stocks, and tlie prices realised at the wells for 
each year, 1861 to 1890 inclusive. The unit of 
measurement of crude oil is a barrel of 4:2 gallons. 
Tlui prices given are for the oil in bulk. Tlie 
statistics ou production, slupuieuts, and stocks 
are taken from the Dcnlch Handbook ( 1884-), later 


ligures from the published reports of the National 
Transit Company, a corporation controlling a 
majority of the pipe lines by Avliicli the crude oil 
is collected and transported. The prices given are 
averages of the published daily market rejiorts. 
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There are no reliable statistics shoAving the num- 
ber of producing Avells in existence. It is estimated 
hy tho.se best informed on the subject that in 
Avhat is knoAVii as the Pennsyh'aiiia fields there 
Avero in 1891 hetAveen 30,000 ami 40,000. At 
first the Avells Averc of no great depth, extending 
doAvn to Avhat Avas termed the lirst .sand. After- 
wards Avells Avere sunk to tlie second and third 
sands. The average depth is from 1600 to 1800 
feet, the shalloAvest avoUs 1 icing about 500 feet, the 
(Icepest about 3000 feet. Many Avells, particularly 
Avhoii lirst completed, ai-e lloAving Avelisj that is, 
the oil is forced up through the tube composing 
the AVcll, and readies the surface of the ground 
Avithout pumping. This of course indicates that 
the oil ill the reservoir bcloAV tlie surface of the 
ground is lield under pi-essure ; hut as an outlet 
is giA^en for the oil the pressure subsides, and it 
becomes necessary to lift the oil by pumps. There 
are to-day few flowing Avells iu America, but 
iractically all the Avells are puiiqied. Crude petro- 
enm a.s it conies from the grounil varies in general . 
appearance from a bright lemon colour to a greenish 
l)lack, all the intervening shades being found, and 
in gravity (Aveighb or density) from 38 of Beaiune’s 
scale to 60, all the intermediate gravities being 
Hocured. The same Avell Avill, at diHerent Btng(?s of 
ifc.y life, give oil of diflerent colour.sand gravities, the 
colour growing tlarkor and the gravity heavier as the 
well grows older. There are also some natural oils 
as heavy as 20 Beanmd. In 1862 Colonel E. A. 
Bober ts .secured a patent for the use of torpedoes 
in connection Avith oil-Avells, exploding them in the 
Avellfi to increase the supply oi oil. It avos found 
that iu many cases dry Avells could he made to 
resume tlieir yield, and declining Avells to continue 
production for .a considerable period hy being 
shocked with torpedoes. 

One of the ^ most interesting features of the 
groAvUi of the petroleum industry is found in the 
devices for transportation. The oil Avas at first 
carted in barrels over rough roads to the point of 
consumption or of loading “into railroad cars. The 
Avooden barrel ga\^e place to light iron tanks on 
wheels, and the ordinary freigmt car for oil in 
barrels to AVooden tank-cars, and these in turn to 
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iion tauk'Caih, ^onie of whicli arc of 8000 gallons 
capacitv'. IJiit tlie greater t atlv^aiice jnarlc 
A\hen pipe lines for tlie transportation of petroleum 
^vere iutroduceil. Samuel Van Syckle, of Titus- 
\ille, Pennsylvania, put clown the lirsfc successful 
line, exteinling from Pitluile to IMiller’s Pariii, a 
distance of fdur miles. The oil i-egion is now a 
iietwoik of pipes. Tlicy carry oil from the wells 
to central points for storage or for cleliveiy to the 
trunk lines to he pumped to the refineries. Powei- 
fiil pumpN move the oil rapidly in vast quantities 
for great distances. There are tuelve to Jifteep 
trmik lines of 6* and 8-iucli pipe, carrying the oil 
from tlie jioint of pi eduction to the reHneries hand- 
ling it. The most important lines are known as 
the National Transit Line, South- we.sfc Lines, ^lack.s- 
hurg Line, Tidewater Line, 'We.stern and Atlantic 
Line. Ly these crude oil is ilelivered at New Yoi'k, 
Pliihidelphia, Ijallimore, Cleveland, Lullalo, and 
Cliicago, Tiie total length of these main lines and 
their several hranclies and feedei's is fully 2.3,000 
miles. The American trade in peti-oleum is largely 
conn oiled by the Standard Oil Company, 

(,S) Distillation and Products secured % Distil- 
lation , — The main ]>rodiict of petioleum is relined 
oil for ilhiiiiiiiating pinposes. To secure this the 
cnnle petroleum i.s subjected to heat in stills of 
didereiit sizes and .shape.s. Jn most cases the stiJl 
Used is a hoj-izontal c>'linder, made of iron or steel 
plates ^ to ^ inch thick, resting upon, and partly 
surrounded by, brickwork, as in the case of ordinary 
cylindrical boilers. A large outlet or vapour-escape 
])ipe carries the vapours over into a long condens- 
ing pipe or worm immersed in a \^essel containing 
water con.stantlj' supplied to cool and condense the 
vapijurs passing through tlie condenser coil. The 
first products of distillation are the light gaseous 
lluhls which can he coiulensed only at vuiy low 
temperatures, and then kept in liquid form only 
under pre.'-.sure. CfeneialJy this is not attempted. 
Then folloAV in order tlie \'arious naphfclia and re- 
fined oil products, until the residuum left in the 
still lepresenks from 6 to 10 jier cent, of the original 
charge. Tlie yields of the ^^irious jiroducts varies 
according to the gra<le of crude charged in tlie 
still, and also somewhat according to the amounts 
of the difierent products which the manufacturer 
lind.s it most desirable to make. Prom the ditlerent 
Penn.sylvariia oils the range of products is .as 
follows : Naphthas, 8 to 20 per cent . ; refined oils, 
78 to 70 per cent. ; residuum, 9 to 5 per cent. ; loss, 
about 5 per cent. Prom the naphtha many special 
products are made — gasolenes for lighting, stove- 
naplitha for cooking, gas-naphtha for gas- making. 
The refined oil distill ate.s, as they come from the 
still, are impregnated with tarry matter and inflam- 
mahle gases, imparting a gieenish colour and an 
ofiensive odour. To remove tlie gases the distil- 
late is heated in a .still Avorked entirely Ijy steam. 
To remove the colour and improve the odour the 
distillate is then traii.sferred to a large vertical 
cylhuler with a conical bottom, called an agitator, 
•where, by means of an air-blast, the oil is thoroughly 
agitated with sulphuric acid, resulting in pi'e- 
cijiitation of much of the objectionahle impurities 
•with tlie refuse acid. The shape of the agitator 
admits of this refuse being drawn olf to go to 
the acid- restoring factories or to fertiliser works. 
The distillate is then washed wdth soda or some 
other alkali, to neutralise any trace of acid, and 
^vith w'ater. 

From the msiduum left in the still several grades 
of heavy oils and parafiiri-wax: are olitaiiual by 
further distillation in otlier stills. The oils are 
used for lubricating purpo.ses, tlie wax- is used for 
candles. The limits of this article will not admit 
of even passing mention of tlie many other by- 
products secured in the way of hibiicating oils, 


Avax, &-e. It is safe to say that two hun- 
(ired diilerenfc kimls of in-oducts are secured from 
crude petrolemn. 

>Vl)ile the sale of })etroleuin nroducts in America 
is very large, the exjiorts largely exceed the home 
consainption. The iignres belosv, which show the 
petroleum exported fioni tlie TJjuted Btates in the 
fiscal 3'ears emliag June 30, are taken from reports 
of the statistical Bureau of the United States 
Treasury I)e[)artmeiifc at Washington. It will be 
noted tW tlie total e.xports for tlie twenty -.seven 
yeaz.s ISfil— 90 Jia\'e animiiited to v! 1, 043, 4^4,435, 
A larger percentage of the mineral-oil iiroduct of 
the country is expo: Led than of any other pruiluct, 
except cotton. 
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(4) Pcirohuni in other Countries than the United 
Htaics , — There are six oil-fields other than tiiose in 
the United States producing petroleum in suilicieut 
quantities to make it an article of oommeree. 
In tlie order of their importance they are th<» Baku, 
Burma, Canada, Galicia, Peru, and .Japan fields. 

The Baku((i.v.) field yields immoiiHe quantities 
of crude of heavy gravity, whicli on being dis- 
tilled gives only a small percentage (25 to 32) 
of hnniiiig oil of satisfactory (piality. Ifowevei, 
as the crude is very cliea]), ami the Ijalance of 
the product from distillation can he sold for fuel, 
j the refiners of the Itnssiau cnule have lieeii able 
to compete with other refiners for a share of the 
Avovid's trade in petroleum. The pid-rolenm of 
Canada, like that of several fields in tlie United 
States, particularly in tlic state of Ohio, is of low 
gravity, 2fi to 42 Beauni6, and has a peculiar acrid 
and nauseous smell, on account of the sulphur it 
contains. It is difficult to refine, hut its produc- 
tion lias been fostered, and it supplies a large 
demand tlivoughoiit the Ihitish provinces. TIio 
Japan field has been known for many centuries, 
but the cheapness of the American refined products 
renders it impracticable for products from the 
Japan crude to compete, rroductiou has been 
completely checked. 

(5) Orkjin of Petroleum .— tojne is treateil 
here somewhat out of its natural order, not iiecause 
it is lacking in interest, hut because so little seems 
to he known about the chemical geology of petro- 
leum. Tlieve have been three leading theories 
advanced, under some one of which all of the 
results from difierent lines of investigation can he 
classed : ( 1 ) Petroleum is a distillate produced by 
natural causes; (2) petroleum is indigenous to the 
rocks in which it is found ; (3) jmtvoleuin is a pro- 
duct of chemical action, A full summary of the 
results of the invesLigatiouh tinder each one of tliese 
theories is given by Professor W, V. L^ec-kbaiu in his 
report as special agent of tlie United States census 
for 1880. lie inclines to the belief that Poimsyl- 
vania petroleum is of vegetable origin and tho 
result of distillation. 

8ee B. 8iiliinan, jim,, Jleport on Pock-oil or PdroUvm 
(1855); J. S. Newberry, Roekanh of Ohio (1859); T, 
S. Hunt, Histonj of Pch^oieuni or Roek-oil (1801; lioporfc 
Smithaoniau Institute) ; A, Norman Tate, Vetrohurn and 
its Products (18(33), and ISxaminntion of PeOudam, ttnu 
(1809); Draper and Pease, ‘Histoiy of Potvolouin,' 
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Scientific, American (vnl. xii. ISOr)) ; A. Gesner, CoaJ, 
petroleum^ (I nd other Oili^ (1^05) ; S. Hayes, Pctrokinn 
(18(5(1; Congress, Ex. Doc. 51); T. Sierry Hunt, 
Geoloffif of Pctrolnoii (1 8(5(5; Geological Survey of 
Canada ) ; Cone and Jones, Petrol ia^ o Brief T[ii<tor{/ of 
the Pneofif/lranUi ff cf/ ion {IS7Q) ; C. F. Chandler, Jfc/5or^ 
on the Qnalifi/ of rCo'osrnc Oils (1870); Report from the 
Sdect. (JommitteC of the House of Lords on the Petroleum 
i?/// (1872) ; A. N. Lcefc, Petroleum D/st///a^‘on (1884); 
Jl. W. Crew, Petroleum ; S. F, Pcckham’s Report for the 
Tenth United States Census (1885), and J. D, AVeeks’s 
for the Eleventh (1891). See also tlie articles Fukl, 
Gas, Ga.s-engine, Naphtha, 

PetrolcilSC, ‘'t mune given fco the 'women of 
the French Cnnnnnne of 1S71, hecanse they helped 
to Inirn the Tnileries, Hol/el-ilc-Ville, and other 
public hnihlings hy ])Oiinng petroleum on them. 

Peti'Oluy'/oii. Ree Lamphey. 

Pi'troiicl, ancient ami clumpy d esc ri]j Lion 
of pFtol. 

Pi'trOUiUSi, ^unuimed ‘AUlUTEU,’ from hiKsu}>> 
poHpil hienlity with the Cains Pefcroiiins whom 
Tacitn.s calls ‘arbiter elegaiitiaC at the court of 
Nero, is g’onerahy htdieved to he tlie autlior of the 
satirical romance or collection of satires of Avhicli 
ti )0 loth an<l Kith hr)okM have, though in a frag- 
mcnlary .slate, come doum lo us. _ The work seems 
to have been a novelty in lAitin literature, eonsisl- 
iiig'of prose and ver.so, and depictings tlie licentious 
lifoin Southern Italy of (he upper or moneyed class. 
Its artistic merit is great, in strength of portrayal 
and colour anticipating Zola, with a vein ot humour 
as original as it is refined. lUiclieler, its latest 
and best editor ( Ilerlin, 1882), and Cesarco, its 
able Italian translator and critic (Florence, 1887), 
l)oth sn])port (he long-prevahmt view that its 
author was no other than the Petvouius alau'c 
referred to— a pro-consul of Hilhynia and after- 
wards con.sul, a past master in all the arts of the 
voluptuary, the aidfu' and ah(3ttor of Nero and the 
jc.uncfiHG (iotTc. of the 1st century in every form of 
sensual m(lnlgenc(\ The favour ho enjoyed at 
court aroused the jealousy of auotli(?v confidant 
of the emperor’s, Tigellinus, udio Jiad inlluoncc 
enough with their common inastor to procure his 
disgrace and hanislnnent. He had proceeded as 
far as (himje, when N('ro’s easnal pre.scnce in 0am- 
)aiiia precipitated his deterniiuati()n_ to destroy 
liinself. True to tlie cynical side of his ])hilosophy 
he set about his suici(h* ni tlie most leisurely fashion, 
so as to glide out of existence ‘ without indeceni 
haste.’ flo opened his veins at intervals and then 
rohtindagod tliem, discoursing the wliilo not on 
immortality or the hollowricHS of life, hut on the 
ga^’ost of to\dcH, and UstGiiing to wnigs and vers 
da soelvtd when not transacting business or taking 
a siesta. Slnirtly htdore. expiring he drew up, 
signed, scaled, am'l sent to Nero a summary of the 
tyranb’.s amours and excesses, muck of_ Avliich is 
supp()se<l to have lieen emliodied in liis satires. 
The ^Yovk, fragimmtavy as it is, Ims drawn around 
it (piitc a library of crilieisiu and controversy, 
of which Gesareo giv<vs an cxcanent rCsuint\ 
whilst proniisiiig’ a yet fuller treatise on tlio sub- 
ject. In stylo it rilprescnU the liigli-watcr mark 
of silvor-ago Lalinit^y, while as a picture of the 
lat century on Us seamiest side it show.s better 
than any ’other liow Cliristianity had hecoine a 
necessity, if only lo save the morality of the 
world, 

Petro^KlVlOYSk, a town of Asiatic Russia, 
in ilie iirovinco of Aknudinsk, on the river ThIuiii, 
175 inileH WNAV, of Omsk. Pojh 11,40(1. It is 
an imporlant military .station, with a fort founded 
in 1752, ami has a large transit trade. — Petropav- 
lovsk is also the nanu' of a small port on the east 
coast of Kamchatka (q.v.) with an admivahle 
harhonr. 


Petrovsk, a town of Ru.ssia, Go miles NNY. of 
Saratov, on a tributary of tlic Don. Pop. 15, .310. 

Petrozavodsk, a town of lin.ssia, on the 
^vestern ^horti of Lake Onega, 300 miles NE. of 
St Pctci’shuig, lia.s a cannon-fnumlry and .sniall- 
arms factory, Imilt in 1774 on the site of an iron- 
worlc startecl hy Peter the Great in 1703. Pop. 
11,027. 

Petrus AlfoiistiSi See Fahleb. 

Petteiikoler, IMax vox, cliemist, was horn 
near Neiihurg on the Daniihe, 3d December 1818, 
studied at ISlunich, Wurzburg, and Giessen, and 
in 1847 became professor of Chemistry at Munich. 
He has made many valuable contrihutioms to science 
on .subjects as various as gold -refining, gaR-making, 
ventilation, clothing, the iiillucnce of .soils on 
health, e[)idciincs, and hygiene generally. Of 
numerous separate work.s Ids Hmidhnch dcr Hip 
gicino ( 1882 ct seq , ) is the l)eHt known. 

Pcitir, John, was horn at East Linton near 
Haddington in 1839, and early hecanie a .studoiib 
of art in the school of tlie Scottish Academy. His 
first cxlnhiled pictures were ^Tlie Prison ret,’ at 
E<linhnrgh in 1859, and ‘The Armourers,’ at the 
Pioyal Academy in i860. Jhit the first Avork which 
showed his chavactcrislic qualities of strong iiua- 
ginativG grasp of his .subject, ellective comnosi- 
tioii, and \dgorouK treatment Avas the ‘Drum-head 
( Nmrt-marbial ’ (18(54). Among the hundreds of 
hiLcr picture, s, including [lortraits, may licrc only 
he iiained ‘An Arrest for Witchcraft’ (lSfifi)> 

‘ Scene in Lhc 'rciuple Gardens’ (1871 ), ‘ Juliet and 
Friar LaurencG ’ (1874), ‘The Death Warrant’ 
(1879), “riic Vigil’ (1884), and ‘I'he Clueftain’.s 
Gaudleslicks ’ (1886). Pettie Avas elected A.R.A. 
ill 1800, and ll.A. in 1873. 

Potty, Siu William, a man of singular at isa- 
tility, he^t known as a political economist, aats 
hoi'll at Pomscy in HamiJshire on 26th ]\lay 1023, 
and educated partly at (Jaen, partly at the univer- 
sitios of the Netherlands, and at Paris. His ver- 
satility ami talent are evidenced hy the position.s 
he successively held, and the snhjects he interested 
himself ill : lie taught anatomy and chemistry at 
Oxford (1048), and Avas made professor of .A.natomy 
there (1051) ; Avas professor of IMusic at Gresham 
(College, London ; A^-as physician to the army in 
Ireland (1052), exceiiicd a fresh survey of the Irish 
lands forfeited in 1641, started iroiiAAmrks, lead- 
mines, sca-iisheries, anil other industries on estates 
ho houglit in south-west Ireland ; wa?i .secretary 
to Henry Gromwell Avhen he Avas lord-lieutenant of 
that island ; Avas made surveyor-general of Ireland 
hy Cimvlos 11. , avIio knighted him ; iiiATiited a coi)y- 
ing-machine (1647) and a douhle-hottomed sea-boat 
( 1063) ; and in early life took much interest in edu- 
cation. Tn political economy ho claims a place as 
one of the most iinpovtant precursors of Adam 
Smith, on the strength of his Treedise on Taxes and 
ConivlbniiouH (1062") and liis Politic.al Ariihmciic 
(1091 ), the latter a discussion of the value of com- 
mvath’e statistics. He died in London on 16th 
Dccenihcr 1687- 

Petty 15 a 55 one of the hvanches of the 

Court of Chancery, Avas abolished in 1874, and its 
duties Avere transferred. 

Petty Olficcrs In the Navy Imhl a similar 
rank an‘d position to the non-conmusHioned oilicers 
in the army. They are the haekhone of the service, 
as tlie eiliciency, smartness, and morale of a Rliip’,s- 
company depend in no small measure upon the 
zeal and discretion of the i>etty ofiicers. They are 
now a most highly trained and valuable body of 
men, and all the warrant ofiicei’s are drawn from 
their ranks. They are divided into four classes— 
viz. chief petty oHicers, Ist- and 2d-claBS petty 
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olfice]*', /iiul leading &eaiueii — and into two 
brancliejs, the seamen and the so-called non-coni- 
batant, wliioli latter includes the aititiceis, writeis, 
&c. A chief petty otticer can only be disrated with 
the sanction of the connnander-in -chief, and in the 
case of a chief engine-room arfcidccr liis disrating 
must be specially icported to the Admiralty, and 
he can only be restoj’ed to his rank hy Admiralty 
order. All other petty oflicei:^ can he appointed 
or disrated hy the captain of the ship, exce])t in 
the case of gunnery or torpedo instructors, 'wlio are 
rated as sucii for their special r|ualilications in the 
gunnery and torjiedo schools. Tlie pay of the 
chief of police (master-at-arms) ranges from 4s. to 
6s. aday ; that of chief engine-room artilicer from 
63. 9d. to 7s. 6d. a day, with an extra penny for 
each good-conduct badge ; a cliief gunner or 
toipedo instructor leceives 4s. 2d. a day, with an 
adelitional jienny for eacli badge, of 'vvhicli he can 
Iiave three. A Ist-class petty officer, if a gunnery 
or torpedo instructor, obtains 3s. Sd. a day, with an 
extra ])enny fo]‘ each badge ; if not an instinct or, 
hut a trained gunner and torpedo man, 3s. a day ; 
a 2d-class petty officer, if a trained gunner and 
torpedo man, 2s. Sd. a day, witli pay for badges ; 
wdiile a leading seaman receives 2-3. 4d. if a trained 
man, with pay also for liadges. A leading stoker 
receives 2s. 5d. a day, and if a trained mechanic, 
2rf. Sd. ; a carpenter’s mate, 4s. 6d. ; and a Ist-class 
writer, 6s. 

Petunia, a genus of planU of the natural 
order Solanacefc, natives of the wanner parts of 
America. They are lierhaeeoiis plants, \'ery nearly 
aliietl to Tobacco, 
and witli a certain 
similarity to it in 
the general appear- 
ance of the foliage, 
which has also a 
slight viscidity, and 
emits when handled 
a disagreeable smell ; 
but the dowers are 
very beautiful, and 
varieties improved 
by cultivation are 
amongst the favour- 
ite ornaments of 
Tritish greenhouses 
and fiower-borders. 
The petunias, al- 
though perennial, 
are veryoften treated 
as annuals, sown on 
a hotbed in spring, 
and planted out in 
summer, in vdiicli 
way they succeed 
"White Petunia very well even in 

[Petania wjciiujijniflQm). Scotland. They are 
tall plants, with 
branching weak stems, and may readily be made 
to cover a trellis. TJiongli, when treated as 
greenhouse plaut.s, they become half-shrubby, they 
live only tM’o or tliree years. Tlie name is from the 
Brazilian Fctun. The first petunia was introduced 
into Britain in 1831. There are now many garden 
's'arieties -with double dowers, individually more 
cluralde than the single-dowered kinds. 

Fetimtze, See Felspatl, Pottery. 

Petwortli, a market-town of Sussex, on an 
eminence near tlie West liother River, 14 miles 
NNK. of Chichester. PetAvorth House, the seat 
of Lord Leeon field, is an 18th- century mansion, 
Avith a fine park and many portraits and other 
relies of the Percies and Wjmdliams. Poj). of 
])arish, 2942. See F. H. Arnold^s Petv:orth ( 1864 ), 



Peiltiug^cv, Conrad (1466-1547), a scholarly 
citizen of Aug'^buvg, and keeper of the archives. 
He published a series of Uoimin inscriptions ; and 
at liis death tJie so-called Tabula Feutiugcyiraw 
Avas in his possession, in course of being prepared 
for pnhlication. Tliis reiuarkahle Itinerary (tj.v.) 
is really a Homan map of the military roads of the 
3d century A.D., though his copy Avas probably a 
13th -century one. The document Avas sold ])y his 
family, bought hy Prince Eugene in 1714, and is 
noAV ill the ImjieVial Library at Vienna. Tt was 
edited and ])ul)lislied by Scheyb (1763), Maniieit 
(1824), and Jlesjanlins (1809). 

Pevciiscy, a village of Sussex, stands on the 
Eiiglisli Channel, 12 miles by I'ail W. by S. of 
Hastings. The Romans built hero a castle, Avliose 
Avails enclose a Norman kee]). The church is Early 
English. William the Com|uovor landed on tlie 
shore of Pevensey Bay. Pop. of parisli, 3G6. 8ee 
LoAvei’s CJirouides of Tcvcmoj (3d ed. 1S80). 

Pe>VS (anciently Old F'r, put/s ; Dutch 

innjcs ; Lat. ‘anything on Avhich to lean’ 

— ii'a]>pnycr)i enclosed seats in church es. Oliurch- 
seats Aveve in use in England some Lime before the 
Reformation, as F proved b^^ numerous examples 
still extant, the cawing on some of which is as 
early as the Decorated Period — i.c. before 1400 A.D.; 
and records as old 1450 speak of siicli scats by 
the name ai plies. They Averc originally benches, 
usually facing east, AA’illi partitions of Avaiiiscoting 
aijout thvee feel high, and ends of the Avidth ()f 
the .seat, panelled or carved; thoHO ends often rising 
above tlie Avainscoting, and ending in lloiir.s-de-lis 
or ‘poppy-heads,* as slioAvn in the illustration. 



The benches here are in FreHsingiiold Church, 
Havleston, Suffolk, and date from the later half 
of tlie 15th century. The back of ilic one in the 
engraving is quite a ‘poor man’s Bible,’ lieing 
carved Avitli the cmblein.s of the Passion, from the 
cock eroding to tlie seamle.ss coat. In later times 
peAvsgreAv into large and high enclosureB, contain- 
ing tAvo or more seats, lined Aidth baize, and fitted 
with doors, desks, and cushioiLs; Im L those Avill soon 
have all been sAvept away in England under the in- 
lluence of the restoration moveinont and of the Free 
and Opeii Church Association founded in 1866 for 
tlie abolition of appropriated seats. Poavs Avevo early 
assigned to particular owners, hub nt first only to 
the patrons of churches. A canon made at Exeter, 
m 1287, rebukes quarrelling for a scat in cluirch, 
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aiul clecreeb tliai none .sliall claim a seat as liis 
own except noblemen and tlie patrons. Gradually, 
however, the system of appropiiation Wcas extended 
to other inhfihitants of the ]farish, to the injury of 
tlie poor, and the multiplication of disputes. 

The law of pew.s in En^daiid is hricily this. All 
church-seats are at the disposal of the l)ishop, and 
niay he assigned hy him, hy faculty, to ])ersons 
owning property in the parish. Long occupation 
may give an owner of property a prescrijitive title 
to a pew. Subject to rights acquired by faculty or 
prescription, the churchwardens arc rerpiired to 
liiul seats for the parishioners, according to their 
degree ; they may assign a pew to a pari.'-hioner, 
hut the right tlius conferred may at any time he 
recalled. In new churches pow.s may he as.signed 
and pew-rents levied under several acts of jiarlia- 
inent. See Dale’s Clcrgiiman^a Handbool'. It 
apiiears that hy common law every parishoner lias 
a right to a scat in the church, and the church - 
waidons are bound to place each one as best they 
can. The jiractice of Iciliutj pews, except under 
tlie cluirch-lmihliiig acts or special local acts of 
parlianiciit, and, much more, of selling them, has 
hcpii declared illegal. 

In Scotland ])OW.s in the parish churches are 
assigned hy the Heritors (q.v.) to the parishioners, 
who have accordingly the jueferahle claim on thorn j 
in towns the ])ractice is Lo 1(3 1 them an unally. As 
is well known, pews in dissenting cliuvche.s are 
rented as a means of revenue to sustain general 
cluirgc.s. In some parts of the Tfnitcd States jiews 
in churolics are a matter of annual competition, 
and hring largo sums. Latterly, iu Euglaud, there 
has been some discussion as to the injuriously 
exclusive character of the ‘ pew^ .system,’ and in 
many churcbes the o]ien scats or chairs are uii- 
approprhiLed and free to all. Tn a good many 
llitualistic. churches the sexes are divided, as in 
some country churches has boon the case with the 
peasantry since pro- Reformation days. In the 
Roman Oatliolic church(3.s on the Coiitiucut pews 
are seUlom to he seen. 

n small mark (3t- town of Wiltshire, in 
a fertile vale, ItS miles E. of Devizes and 7 SHW. of 
Marlhoroiigii. Rop, of parish, 1895. 

Pewte^r, ir common and very useful alloy of the 
metals tin and lead. 1^(30 Alloy. 

P<S 2 :^lKiK 4 n town of [franco (dept. Ilurault), on 
the left hank of the river IJiirault, 32 miles hy rail 
»SW. of Moutjiollier. The vicinity produces excel- 
lent wine, and woollen and linen goods are nianu- 
faebured. Pdzenas is one of the jnincipal brandy- 
markets of Europe. Here Molibve wu’ote Lea 
Prhuduscs likHculcs, Ik)]). 0538. 

PriilCTS, hot springs in the canton of Sb Gall, 
Swibzerland, in the deep and gloomy gorge of the 
Tamina torrenb, wliich loins bhe Rlune at Ragatz, 
mile.s to the nortm They were discovered 
towards the middle of the lltli century, and have 
been u.sed ever since. Patients used formerly to 
he lot down hy ro])os, l)ut they can now approach 
by a good road. Tlie water (97° F.) is conducted 
in lupciH to Ragatz, tliougli there arc bath-houses 
(17(M) in the ravine, Near the village of Pfiifors 
(pop. 1628), which stands above and outside tlu3 
ravine, is a Bon edic tine ahhoy, founded in the 8th 
century, hut con v or Led into a lunatic asylum after 
its (lis.solution in 1838. 

Pfalz, the German name for the Palatinate ( q.v,). 
Pfalzbnrft'. See PiiALSBOUna. 

Pfcill'cih Ida ( Reydr), a celebrated female 
globe-trotter, was horn at Vienna, October 15, 1797. 
Ill 1820 she married an advocate named Pfeiljer, 
from w’hom she was obliged to obtain a separation. 
When slio bad settled her two sons in life, she 


proceeded to gratify, at the age of forty-five, her 
long-cherished inclination for a life of travel and 
ad)’enture. Her lirst expedition was to the Holy 
Land in 1842. She published an account of her 
eastern i'amhle.s in the following year, which, like 
all her other works, went througli many editions, 
and was translated into French and English. Tn 
1845 she visited northern Europe— Sweden, Nor- 
way, Lapland, and Iceland — and recorded her im- 
pressioii.s in another hook, Shandinavien nnd 
Island (2 vols. 1846). Re.solving in 1846 on a 
voyage round the world, she started from Hamburg 
in a Danish brig for Brazil. She then sailed round 
Ca])e Horn to Chili, thence across the Pacific to 
Otaheite, China, and Calcutta, traversed India, 
Persia, western Asia, .southern Russia, and Greece, 
and re-entered Vienna in 1848. Two years later 
she puhltslied a narrative of her travels and adven- 
ture.s, entitled Elnc Fvauenfahrt nm die Welt 
(3 vols. 1850). Meine Zivciie Wcltrcise (1856) 
describes a second journey round the world from 
England hy the Ca])e to Java, Borneo, California, 
Peru, and the United States (1851-54). In 1856 
she set out on vdiat was to he her last expedi- 
tion — namely, to IMadagascar. After enduring ter- 
rible hardslii])H, she got away, and came home to 
Vienna — to die, Octolier 28, 1858. 

Pllcidcvcr, Otto, a groat ])hilo&oi)hLc theo- 
logian of Protestant Germany, was born at Stetten, 
near C.annstadt in Wurbemherg, September 1, 
1830 ; studied under Baur, at Tubingen, from 1857 
till 1861, and next paid a visit of study to England 
and Scotland ; hocaine pastor at Heilhronn in 1868, 
and superintendent at Jena in 1870, an oilicc which 
ill bhe same year he exchanged for the cliair of 
Theology there. In 1875 he Avas called to he pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Berlin. In New 
Testament criticism Pileiderer belongs to the 
younger critical school Avliich has grown out of 
the inqmlse given hy Baur. But he is not the 
less an independent tliinkei', acute, suggestive, and 
ju’ofonndly learned, and he has made his name as 
Avell known in England and America as in Ger- 
many hy a series of works Avhich no serious student 
of philo.sopliy or tlieology can afiord to overlook. 
Of these the chief are Die Melitjion, ihr Wesen vnd 
Hire Gcschichte (2 vols. 1869; 2d ed. 1878); Der 
Paidinismus (1873 ; 2d ed. 1800; Eng. trans. 2 vols. 
1877); Ilcligivnsgdiilosophic auf cicschichtlichcr 
Grniicllage (*2 vols. 1878 ; 2d eth 1883-84 ; Eng. 
trails. 4* vols. 1886-88 ) ; Znr rcUgiosen Verstdnd- 
ignng (1879) ; GviDidriss dev Christlichen Glauhens 
und Sittcnlchre (1880; 4th ed. 1888); The Influence 
of the Apostle Paul on the Denelomnent of Qhris- 
tianitg^ the Hihhert Lectures for 1885 ; Das 
Urchristcntinn (1887); and The Development of 
Theology since Kant (Loud. 1890). 

His brother, Edmund Peleiderer, horn at Stet- 
ten, 12th OcLohov 1842, studied at Tubingen, was 
Kepetent there fi'om 1867 to 1872, and after a short 
expovienco as a pastor was made professor of 
Philosophy at Kiel in 1873, Avlience he Avas called to 
Tilliingen in 1878. His Avritings include studies on 
Leibnitz (1870), on Empiricisni and Scepticism in 
Hume’s philosophy ( 1874), modern Pessimism 
(1875), Kantian criticism and English philo.so))hy 
(1881 ), Arnold Geulinx (1884), Lobze (2d ed. 1884), 
Heraclitus of EphesAis (1886), &c. 

PforzIlCini} the chief manufacturing toAAm of 
Baden, stands at the northern border of the Black 
Forest, 20 miles SE. of Carlsruhe hy rail. It 
contains the remains of an ancient castle, from 
1300 to 1565 the residence of the Mar^raA’cs of 
Badea-Durlach, and Avas the birthplace of Keuchlin. 
The toAvn is famous for the manufacture of goUl 
and silver ornaments, in which 8000 peojile are 
employed, and has further chemical and iron 
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works, iiitichiiie-sliops, tfuinerifife, pfiper and other 
factoiies, Tliere is a trade in timber, cattle, 
ornaments, &c. Tlie town was burned by the 
French in 1G89. Pop. (1871) 19,801 ; (1890)29,508. 
»See works by liiilil (4tli ed. 3888) and Naher 
(1884). 

Plui'dvus (or Ph.eder, according'' to some 
scholais), author of a tianslation of J£sop’s fahles 
in Latin verse, was, hy his own account, a i\race- 
doiiian, who from his childhood was inihiied with 
Ctreek culture. While still young he came to 
Italy, and in Ptome or some other city attended 
school wlmre he studied Ennius, whom he quotes 
in the epilogue to ]jis third hook. From the title 
of the entire work, Phmdri Angusti Liherti Fahula^ 
it appears that from a slave he heeanie the freed - 
man of Augustus, either tlie lirst of that name or 
liis successor Tiheriu^. Under the reign of this 
latter he puhlisheil the liist two hooks of his 
fables but liis biting though veiled allusions to 
the tyranny of the emperor (in the fable of the 
frogs asking a king) and to his minister Sejanus 
(in that of the jay dressed in i>eacock's phuhage) 
caused him to be liated at court, tlien accused, and 
finally condemned— to what punishment is un- 
known. On tlie death of Sejaiius lie resumed 
pul)Iicatioii, and dedicated his third liook to one 
Eiifcyclms, freedman of the Emperor Claudius, 
com ting his protection from enemies and accusers. 
In tlie last year.s of his life, to which tlie fourtli 
and fifth books belong, he seems to have regained 
lilierty of pen as well as of person. He died 
probably at an advanced age. Pluedrus was more 
than he claims to be— a reproducer of yEsop ; lie 
invented fables of his own, and gave an yEsopic 
tiiin to contemporary events. Tliat the five books 
traditionally ascribed to him are his cannot with- 
out large deductions be maintained — ^not a few of 
them ma}" be of the same autliorship as the FahnUc 
yVoJYc counnonly added as an appendix to tlie five 
books, and found in an anthology attributed to 
Xicola Perotti, a scholar of the 15tli century. TJie 
ineiits of Plnedrus are his clear succinct narrati\'e, 
his pure Latinity, and his skill in versification. 
The editions of Bentley, Dressel, Orelli, and finally 
of Muller have been ably gleaned by his latest and 
most helpful editor Ramorino (Turin, 1884). 

Phaiitlion _( ‘ the shining ’ ), in the writings of 
Homer and Hesiod , a frequent title of Helios the 
sun-god, and .subsequently employed as his name. — 
Phaethojj, in Greek mj^fchology, is also the name of 
a son of Helios, famous for his unfortunate attempt 
to drive his fatlier’s chariot, l^carcely had the pre- 
sumptuous youth seized the reins, when the horses, 
perceiving liis weakness, ran off, and approaching 
too near the Earth, almost set it on fire. Where- 
upon the Earth cried to Jupiter for help, and Jupiter 
struck down Phaebhon with a thunderbolt into the 
Eridanns or Po. His sisters, the Heliades, who 
had harnessed the horses of the Sun, were changed 
into poplav.s, and their tears into amber. 

PliagecliiMia, See Ulcers. 

Pliag'ocytCS, the white or colourless blood- 
corpuscles, which are also called leucocytes. They 
are active amoeboid cells, and engulf bo"th nutritive 
and harmful particles. Since the researches of 
Metschiiikoff the manifold physiological import- 
ance of these elenients has been increasingly 
appreciated. Thus, it is generally lecognised that 
the destruction of invading bacteria is due to the 
health and activity of the phagocytes. See Blood. 
Phalacrocorax. See Corhorant. 

Plialfena, tlie Lin mean genus including Moths 
(q.v.). 

Plialanger {Phalangista], a genu.s of small 
arboreal marsupials, of which many species are 


found in Australia and the islands to the noiili of 
it. All the species Iiave long, prehensile tails, and 
many grasp their food and convey it to the mouth 
with' the forepaws. Tiicy feed usually on the 
young shoots and leaves of the trees in which they 
live, but in captivity they do nob refuse animal 



Vulpine Dhahmi^cr {PJialatirii^la i nlpiim ). 


food, Tlie Vulpine Phalanger [V, mdpiiui) is very 
common in Austialia, and is nse([ by Uic natives 
for food. The Dormouse^ Phalanger {P, naim), 
whicli is only six inches in lengtli, rosemhlcs the 
coinmou dormouse in liabits and a])]){‘ai'anco. 
Closely allied arc the Flying Plialang'orH (q.v.). 
Phalaii.sti‘i*e. FoTTmiiiL 

Phalanx, the ancient^ (Iroek formation Un' 
lieasy infantry, was a series of parallel coin lu ns 
standing clo.se one beliind the other, the wliole 
owing to its deptli and solidity eajiahle of ]i(‘ne- 
trating any line of troops. Tlie oldest ]0ialanx 
was the Laeedmmonian or Spartan, in wliieii t[ie 
soldiers stood four, six, or, more generally, eight 
deep. ^ The Macedonian idiahuix, tlie latest form, 
was sixteen men dee]). The ai’iiis of the men wtu'c 
swords, shields, and long iiikes or s}i(»av.s. The 
heavy-armed phalanx was oidinavily Hanked by 
peltastcs or light infanbiy, similarly’ formed, who 
usually fought with javelins and slings. 

PlialaviSj tyrant of Agvig'ontiim, in Sieily, 
who ilom-ished ahont tlie miihllo of the Otli cen- 
tury R.G., was born on a small island muir Cnidus, 
in Asia Minor, and wliilst bnilding a temple in tlie 
citadel of Agrigentum made himself master of tli (3 
city. He greatly emholHslied it, and extended Ids 
power over large districts in Wieily, But after 
holding power for sixteen years he was overthrown, 
for his cruelties, hy noble families of the island, ami 
roasted alive in his own invention, the brazen bull. 
The tradition points probably to the religions sacri- 
fice of human victims to J^aal or Moloch (q.v.). 
Later ages represent Phalaris as a humane and en- 
lightenetl ruler. But the 148 letters bearing Ills 
name were proved by Bentley (q.v.) in 1097 and ](>90 
to be spurious, and to liave been comimsed seviiriil 
centuries after Phalaris died. ,Sc 3 e Bentley’s 
scrtcitiuuy edited by W. AVagiier (Loud, 1888). 

Plialaropc (P/iofaronn,v), a genus of wading- 
birds forming a sub-family of tlio Bnipes. They 
are distinguished by tlieir lobed toes, lusomliliug 
those of the coot. By means of these tlmy swim 
weJ], while they can also run swiftly oi\ shore. 
There are only three species, all inhabiting novtlieru 
regions and migrating southward in winUir, The 
Ued-necked Plialarope {P, liyporhovcm)^ a small 
bird resembling a .Sandpiper in appearanc( 5 , breeds 
m bno Orkney and Shetland Islands, and the ( Iray 
1 haiaj-opo {P. fitlicarkis) occasionally visits Bvit-ain 
in the course of its migration farther south. 

Phallus, the Greek term for the symbol of 
generation which ^ figures in the rites and oere- 
monie,s of most primitive neoidos, and appears as a 
smvival amongst civilised peoples. At the time 
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wlien Myfcliology (q.v.) wa=i uiiiveivilly considered 
to contain the teaching of ancient sages couclied in 
tlie form of allegory, and everytliin|»‘ in mythology 
was considered to bo ‘symbolical ’ of some profound 
and hidden truth, phallic worship was naturally 
conceived to conceal some esoteric teacliing as to 
tlie mystery of the^ transmission of life. Jiut this 
view of mythology^ is dissipated hy an examination 
of the manner of life and mode of tlionght of those 
savage peoples in whom the scientihe observer 
rccognise^i primitive man. The savage leads not a 
speculaiAve but a praefcicfd life, and bin rites and 
ceremonies are practical. He lives in the midst of 
dangers, which as a prnctical man lie wishe.s to 
avert) ; he has a variety of needs, whicli as a practi- 
cal man lie wislies to satisfy. Amongst the most 
important of his needs— whether he lie in the pas- 
toral or the agricultural stage — is the need of fniit- 
fill Hocks, of fertile helds. Amongst the means which 
lie employed t<) si'cnrc fertility were some wiiicli wo 
should disci imimite as magical, though [irohahly to 
Uiui they originally seemed to he not moie supev- 
natnral or less rational tluiu ploughing. Thii.s, it 
has been juovetl to domonstvatiou hy Mannbavdt 
that one of tlie beliefs most widely spread amongst 
priuiitivo men is the belief in a spirit of vegetation. 
The tree is vegan led fivst as having life like a man, 
then as being the abode of a spirit, and finally the 
snivit ceases to he penuaucnlly attached to the" tree. 
The savage has spocial in cans for promoting the 
vigour, for [irevent/ing the decay, for aver ling the 
displeasure of these spirils on vdioiii the fertility of 
his crop,s depomls. Tlu'se various mean.s are u.sn'ally 
of the nature of wliat has been termed ‘ syupiathetic 
magic,’ Evmn civilised man, if lie is ahroatl and is 
ignorant of the language of the country, acts what 
he wishes to liav^o done, fn a somewhat .similar 
way the savage performs or mimicH the things 
Avluch ho wishe.s the spirit of vegetation, say, lo 
bring about, Wlien lie wishes a .spirit to make his 
Hocks multiply, his ‘ synpmtUetic magic ’ inevitably 
takes tlie form of a ritual which to ns .seems obscene, 
but is to him as harmless and iieees.sai'y as the act 
of generation itself. Mrially, let it lie noticed that, 
if by ‘wor^hij)’ is memit ‘adoration,’ tiien phallic 
worship is unknown to piimifcivc man ; phallic rites 
and phallic olijoets are but tlie means by wliich, 
accoriliug to bis notions, be incites or constrains 
the spirits to bring about tlie results lie wislies; 
they are nob the symbols of any esotorie mysteries, 

IMiallns, a genus of fungi, Heo FuN<tT. 

PlmlsbOlU'J?, or pFALiimriKi, a town of Lor- 
raine, stands on the north-west shoulder of the 
Vosges, *25 mil OB NW. of Stvasbuvg. It was for tilled 
hy Vanban in 1(580 j invo.sted, but not tahen, by 
the Allies in 1814-15 ; and bombarded and taken 
by the Germans in 1870, after which they razed 
the fortilications. U was the hivthplaco of Erck- 
mauu, and is widely known through La BkmiH 
and otlior-s of the Erekmauu-tJliatruni novels, Pop. 
36S0. 

Plianariots. •‘^ee P.vN.vruoTs, 

Pliaiicros^iUiua (Gr. phancm, ‘manifest,’ 
IftanoHi ‘ marriago’) are those plants which boarllowers 
and jiroduce seeds, Jhit, for the diHbrences ami the 
re.scnihlauces botwoen the llowering and seeding of 
Phanerogams and the reproduction of (Jrypfcogains, 
see Fl(avki?, Gvmno.spepm, >Seei). 

The group iiioludes the following seta of plants : A, 
(Tyjiiiios])onns (<|,v.), with naked ovules— e.g. coni- 
fers ; B, Angiosponns (q,v,), ydth ovules enclosed 
in ovaries; (1) Monocotyledons (o.v.), >vitli one 
cotyledon— e.g. lilies, grasses, orchids; (2) JJicoty- 
ledous ( (j. V, ), with two cotyledons— e.g. Imttevcups, 
roses. 

Pliai'UOll, the English spelling of the imuie 
given by the Ilelirews to the monarch ruling in 


Egypt at the time, sometimes as if it were a piopov 
name, thougli really an oillcial title (from the 
Egyptian Peraa or PhouroY The greate.st diffi- 
ciiltie.s ha^e been encoiuitered in attempting to 
iletevmine the particular monarchy who pass under 
tlii.s name in the Scriptures. See Egypt. 

Pharisee, S {Prrfiakimy ‘separated’), a .so-called 
‘Jewish sect,’ move correctly a certain Jewish 
school, wliich probiilily dates as a distinct body 
or piuty from the time of the Syrian troubles, and 
wiiose chief tendency it was to resist all Gieek or 
other foreign iiilhieiices tliat threatened lo under- 
mine tlie sacred religion of tlieir fathers. They 
most empliatically took their .stand upon tlie Law, 
together with those inferences drawn from its 
written letter wliicli had, partly from time imme- 
morial, hcMui Clin cut as a sacred tradition among 
the people. They oi iginated as tlie Chasidim (q.v.), 
and hecaino known as Pliaiisees in the time ot 
Jolin Ilyrcanu.s (see Maccaiiee.^). Piincipally 
distinguished hy tlieir most scrupulon.s oh.seivanco 
of certain ordinances relating to tliinga clean and 
nnclcaTi, they further adopted among tliein.selves 
various degrees of purity, the higliest of wliicli, 
Imwever, Avas scarcely ever reached hy any meiuher 
of their community. For every degree'^a Rpecial 
couiNc of instruction, a solemn initiation, and a 
iioviiiate was nece^^ary ; all of which, together 
Avilh a certain distinction in dress, seems to have 
been imitated from them hy tlie Esseiies (q.v,). 
The name of Pharisees or Perftsliim wasjnobably 
at lirst bestoAved upon them in derision hy the 
Haddiicecs nr ZadnUiies, the priestly aristocracy 
and their party, Avho din’cied from them politi- 
cally, and to Home extent also in religious mattei’s, 
Tlie PhariseeH had no ai iicles of creed dilVerenb fnmi 
the whole body of Jcav.s. The Bible, as interpreted 
by the trailitional Law, Avas tlieir only code. 
Obedience to this Law, strictest obsoivance of all 
religions and moral (lulics, .submission to the 
Divine AVill, full conliiUmce in the wisdom and 
justice of Pi’ovhlenco, linn belief in fn ture reAvard 
and puni.sliment, chastity, meeknes.^, and forlicar- 
anco — those Avere the doctrines inculcated in their 
schools, ‘riiey AVere, in fact, notliing’ more nor Ic'-s 
than the educated part of tlie people, who saAv in 
the ligid adherence to tlie ancient leligion, such ns 
it had doA'elopcd itself in the course of centuries, 
the only mean.s of saving and pre.serving the com- 
iiionAvealtli, notAvithstaiiding all its internal and 
external troubles. Hence they Avished the public 
a/Iairs, the state and all its political doings, lo he 
directed and measured hy the standaul of thi.s same 
DiA'ine LaAV ; Avibhoiib any regard for the priestly 
and aristocratic families, tJie Waddiicees (q.v.), and 
the liGioes and sagacious slatesuieu, who had 
hronglit tlie >Syrian wans to a successful is, sue, and 
had, l>y prndmit negotiations Avith other courts, 
restoreil the nation to its former greatness. The 
latter held that religion and .state Avere Iaa'o totally 
diHereiit things ; that God had given man the 
poAver of taking his matters into his own hands ; 
and that it was foolish to Avait for a supernatural 
interference, Avliere energy and Avill Averc all that 
was required. 

Naturally enough, the political diirerence 
botAveen the Iavo parties hy degrees greAV into 
a religious one. And the more the Sadducees 
lost their inlluence (the people .siding Avitli the 
Pharisees), the more the religions gulf must have 
Avidened betn’een them; although the divergence 
bebAveen thorn, as far as oui' authorities (Josephus, 
the Ncav Testament, and the Talnnid) go, doG.s 
not seem to ]ia\’e lieen of so grave a nature as 
ia often assumed. Thus, the Plmriaees assumed 
the dogma of immortality ; Avhile the Saddii- 
cces hold that there Avas nothing in the Berip- 
ture to Avarraiit it, and, above all, that there 
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A\as no need of anv future reward. AVhile tlie 
Pharif4ee-> held all the^traiUtional ovdinauce.s in equal 
leverence witii the Mosaic tlie »Saddii- 

cee'> rejected, or lafcher varied .some of tliese accord- 
ill;; to tlie tradition.^ of tlicir own fiunilies ; the^e 
oidiiiances cliieflv relatin>; to jiiiestly and hacrilicial 
observances, ceiiain laws of purity, and some parts 
of the civil law. It may perhaps even be assnined 
{as hy Geiger) that the 'Pharisees were the repj-e- 
sentatives of a newer Halaclna, inspired by an 
oppo'^itional and religions and national zeal which 
carried them far beyond the original boundaries. 
Certain other legal ditlerences between the two 
partiej^, such as the application of the Iws of 
inheritance to daughters, or of the responsibility of 
the master for his servants, are nothing more than 
political party-views in a religioun juaslc, udiich were 
meant to meet certain special isolated cases only. 
In general the Pliarisees handled jiihtice in a much 
milder manner than their antagonists, who took 
their stand upon the rigid letter, and would hear of 
no mercy where a violation of tlie code was clearly 
made oiik Ont of the midst of tlie Pharisees rose 
tlie great doctois and masters of the Law ( Heb. 
fihnftirim ; Gr. nomodidasJcaloij ‘ teachers of the 
law,’ usually lemleied ‘scribes’), and to them Avere 
entrusted by the Inter rulers the most important 
offices. Tlie greate.^t miscoiiceptioii has prevailed 
even amongscliolar.', respecting tliih patriotic, jnon.s, 
learned, and national paidy of progress, _ Tliat 
there were among them tlin=‘e ay ho Avere a disgrace 
to their party none knew better than the Pharisees 
them-sclves ; and, in bitterer u'ovds than were ever 
Ubcil ])y Clirist and the apo'^tleh, tlie Talmud casti- 
gates certain fanatical member.^ of tlieir OAvn 
community as the ‘plague of Pliaiisnism,’ Pliari- 
saism — from Avhich gramially branched oil the Avild 
democratical party of ‘Zealots’ (Arti/nciim) in the 
revolution of Bar Cochha (q.v. )— has, from the 
final destruction of the commouAvealth to this day, 
remained the principal representative of Judaism 
as a creed. 

iSee J EAVS, T.a LIT UD ; S ch ii : ea-’.s Jliato}')/ of the Jeiot sh 
Ftoiile in the I'imc of Jesus Chriat (Eng. traiib. u vola. 
LSSli-UO). 

PliavmacopociJi. ^ This term ha.s been applied 
to vaiions ay oiks, consisting for the most part of 
(1) a list of the articles of the Mateiia Mcdica, 
Avliether simple or compound, Avitli their cliavacters, 
their modes of ])reparation, and tlie te.sts foi’ the 
determination of their pnrity ; and (2) a collection 
of approved receipts or presciiptions, together AA'ibh 
the processes for preparing articles in the Materia 
Medica, Almost eveiy civilised country of import- 
ance has its national "pharmaeopceia ; Liose or tlie 
United States (6th ed. 1883), Germany (3d ed. 
1890), and France deserving special mention. The 
earliest pharmacopoeias Avere prepared by the Aralis 
from the 9th to the 12th century, and subsequently 
by the medical .scliool of Salerno. The first pliar- 
nuicopada publislied under authority appears to 
have been that of Nuremberg in the year 1542. 
Yaleriua Cordus, after Avavds ])Vofessor at Witten- 
berg but then a student, sliOAved a collection of 
medical receipts, Avliich he had selected from tlie 
AA’orks of the most eminent Avriters, to the physi- 
cians of Nuremberg. Tlie latter Avere so struck 
AAubh its value tliat they urgerl him to print it 
for the benelit of the apothecaries, and obtained 
for his Avovk the sanction of the city council. 
Before this time the hooks chiefly in use amongst 
apothecaries Avere the treatises ; On Simples by 
Aiucenna and Sera^don ; tlie Liber Servitoris of i 
Balchasim ben Aberazerim ; and the Antklotarinm 
of Nicolans de Salerno, arranged alphabetically. 
This work Avas commonly called Nicolaus MaqniiSy 
to distinguish it from an abridgment knoAvn as 
Nicolaus Farmis. 


Confining our remarks to tlie Jhitish Pharina- 
copadas, AA-e may notice tliat the fiist edition of 
tlie London Pharmacopceia (or, more coiroctly 
speaking, of the Phannacopccia of the London 
College of Physicians) appeared in 1618, and Ava‘* 
I chiefly founded on the Avorks of Mozuc and Nicolaus 
de Salerno. Successive editions ai)peared in 1627, 

' 1635, 1650, 1697, 1721, 1746, 1787, 1809, 1824, 1836, 

' and 1851, and form an imjiortant contriliution to 
I the Jii.story of the progress of jiliarmacy and thera- 
i iieutics cbiriiig the last tAVo centmios and a half. 

I The nature and the nuniber of tlie ingredients that 
I entered into the comjiosition of many of the 
pliarmaceutical prepaiatioiis of the 17th ami 18th 
centuries Avoiild astonish most of tlie jiractitioners 
I and patients of tlie present da 3 ^ In the earlier 
I editions Ave find enumerated CiarthAVornis, snails, 

I Avood-lice, frogs, toads, puppy dogs, foxes (‘a fab 
I fox of middle age, if you can get such a one’), the 
skull of a man Avho had been hanged, the blooil of 
' the cat, tlie urine and cxcrcmcnls of various 
aniinaL, Ac. ; and elcctuaiies Averc ordered, com 
tairiing 50, 62, and in one instance— -Mathiolns, liis 
Gieat Antidote against Poison and Ik^stilcnee — 12-1 
dillerent ingicdients. 

The Kdinburgli IMiarmacojJocia is more modem 
than the Lomhm, the first edition having appeared 
in 1699; Avhile the Duldiu Pliarnmcopoda does not 
dale furthei' back than 1807. TJie latest crlition.s 
of the.se works apjieared in the years 18-11 and 1850 
res])ecLively. 

Until the Medical Act passed in 1858, the right 
of pnbb'shing the pharmacopeias for Kngland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland Avas ves(.Gd in the Golloges of 
Pliy.sicinns of J^ondon, Edinburgh, and Uuldin 
re.spectivel}’’ ; and as these three jiharmacoimdas 
contained many important propavations, similar in 
name but totally diiVerent in strength (as, for 
example, dilute hydrocyanic acid, solution of hydro- 
chlorate of morphia, Ac.), dangerons comjdieations 
arose from a London pre.scrijdibu lining made up in 
Edinbni’gh or Jlnblin, or vice versd. By that a<‘t 
it is ordained that ‘ the General [Medical] < 'onncil 
shall cause to be published, under tbeir direction, 
a book containing a list of medicines and com- 
pounds, and tlie manner of ])i'oparing tliem, tog(d;hcr 
Avitli tJie true Aveiglds and measui'cs b^^ Avliicli they 
are to bo prepared and mixed ; and containing suc]j 
other matter and tilings relating thereto a.s the 
General Council shall think lit, to be called 
British Phurmaeopwia F and by a siibstMpient act 
it is enacted tliat ‘the British I’hannacopoda 
sliall for all jiurjioscs be decinod to be sulisti- 
tuted througlioub Groat Britain and Ireland for 
the several aliove-mentioned jdiarmacopodas.’ The 
British^ Phavmaco 2 )cciii, Avhich nppeared in the 
beginning of the j^car 1864, gave rise to such 
a general feeling of disap] join tment throughout 
tlie profession that the General Gonneil brought 
out a new and amended edition in 1867. A 
second roprinl aauUi addition.s iqqiearod in 1874. 
Another edilimi Avas ]>ublislied in 1885, and a 

2 dement to it in 1890, There are also IIomoAo- 
de and Veterinary Phaniiaco]ueias, and Phar- 
macopeias for the Loudon and other liosidtals, hut 
tliese are not printed by authority, nor authorised 
in any Avay by govermiieiiL 
The Phannacopona of the Unitod fStatos is draAvn 
up b}" a national convention consisting of delegates 
from the various medical societies, medical corpora- 
tions, and universities tliroughont the United 
»States. It Avas first puliUshed in 1820, and a second 
edition api>cared in 1828 ; but it is noAv revised 
every ten j^ear.s, a ugav revision apiiearing in 1803. 

PluU'liinoy,^ a depaj’tmont of the medical art 
which consists in tlie collecting, preparing, pro- 
^rving, and dispensing of medicines. In Great 
Britain the practice of pharmacy is regulated by a 
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series of Phanufif'ij Avia, of wliicli tlio more im- 
portant are those of 1852, ] 8 l) 8 , 1869, and 1SS2. 
See Adultkkation, (Jjiemih'J’s and Diiuggistw, 
PHAliMAr01’(KIA, PliKHCUir'J’ION. 

IMuiroS. See Alkxanuiua, and LtniiTiiousE. 

riiavsalus, now Pkuhaea, a town of Tlie.ssaly, 
to the boutli of LarifiBa, on a h ranch of the Salaiii- 
hvia, ami accordingly in the part of Thessaly ve- 
fitoi‘ecl to Cfreece in 1881. The district, Phar.salia, 
Is historically no Laid (3 mainly for Ciesar’s great 
victory over Pompey, August 9, 48 n.c. »See 
Lucanus. 

Pharynx ((Ir.) the name of that part of the 
alimentary canal wliicli lies hcdiiml the nose, moutli, 
and larynx. Its nature and functions are dcHcribed 
ill the article Dkjestion, whei’e an il lustration will 
aSo he found. In cases^of I)i])lithcria (q.v.) the 
pharynx is usutUly the chief seat of the disease, lb 
IS liable to ordinary inllammation or pharj/uyltia — 
an atlecLion characterised by pain, especially in 
swallowing', without redness in the fauces or cliange 
of voice. »Sometime.s it proceeds to suppuration, 
and abscesses are formed. 

PhaSCOJi’Jll<% a g(mus of marsupial quadru])eds 
allied to the Dasyiires (q.v.), and coniairiing, 
accojdiiig to tbe^ mo^t reliable eHtimate, thirteen 
s])ecies, all of which are arboreal and insectivorous ; 
tliey are spread through Che Papuan islands and 
Australia. 'J’lie bost-knoAvn form is jierhajis the 
'Tai)oa Tafii’ (I\ jivniciJitda), of the size and 
appearance ()f a rat, whi(3h commits depredations 
ill the lardors of Austi'alian colonists, and is of the 
licrcest disposition when meddled with. This mar> 
supial has a (uirious re-semblauce to the rodent 
genus Ilapalotis, alst> found in Australia. It may 
be a case of ‘ mimicry ’ between some of the 
specic.s, 

Phaseolomys. Jlco AVomiiat. 

Phases { i h’, )>h(taia, ‘ appearance ’ ), the different 
Imnimms appearances presented by tlie muon and 
several of the pbniets, sometimes the whole, a part, 
or none of tlie luminous surface being seen from 
the earth. Hoc Moon, PlankTvS. 

Phasiaiiidse. Wee Piiicahant. 

Pliasis^ n. rirm- in Colchis, mnv called Tlion or 
Pa/.. It vises in the (Jauciisus, and Hows west into 
tlie Kuxiue near the ancient city of Pliasis. 

Phas'lllidir (Cr, phaanuty ‘a si)eetre'), a family 
of insects, including walking-stick insects (Bacillus 
and Bacteria), spectre-inHOCts (Pbasina), and leaf- 
lusectH ( Phy Ilium ). AVitli the exception of Bacillus, 
)v)]ich occurs in south Piiro])e, thoy occur in the 
tropias — in Bonth America, Borneo, East Indies, 
iSre. As their names sugg( 3 Ht, they have a striking 
resemldanco to the twigs ami leaves of the jdants 
ou which they feed and live. Bee Leae-iNvSEOT, 
Mi.’vnoiiv. 

Plu 'SlSflut {Fhiiatauufi)^ a genus of galliiiaceoms 
bird.s of tlio family Phasianidte ; liaving a rather 
filiqrfc .strong hill, a little curved ; tlie cheeks ami 
skin surroundiug the eyes destitute of feathers, and 
Avarty j tlio Aviiigs short ; the tail long, its fcatliers 
so ])laood as to slono (hnvn, roof-Uke, on either 
side, the middle f(3atliers longest j the tarsus of the 
male furnished with a spur. The males of all the 
species arc hivils of s}dciuUd \d 11 n 1 age 5 the Females 
have f 3 hort( 3 r tail.s amt dull or Kombre colours. 
There are numerous RjiecicH, natives of the warm 
and temijorate parts of Asia. The Conunon Pheas- 
ant (P. colvhivifa) is said to have been brought 
from tlio hanks of the Pliasis, in Colchis, to the 
South of Europe at a very remote period, its intro- 
duction hoing ascribed *iu classic legend to the 
Argonauts. Prom tlie Pliasis it derived its (Ireek 
name Phasitmosy the origin of its name in English 
and other modern languages. It Avas soon natural- 


ised in Eiu'ojie, and now ditliised over almost all 
tlio tern] jci ate paits of it. The date of its intro- 
diiction into Britain is not kiioAVu, but a\ as certainly 
earlier than 1199, Avlicn King Jolm granted William 
IIieAver a license ‘ to hunt the liare, fox, cat, and 
Avolf, tlirnughoul all Eevoiishire, and to IiuA^e free 
Avaricn throughout all his oavii lands for liares, 
pheasunia, and partridges’ (Pugdale’s Baronage, 
A'ol. i. p. 701 ). Strangely, liOAvever, the pheasant 
seems never to he mentioned as a royal dish 
till 1689. It has long been plentiful in planta- 
tions and game-preserve.s, and lias been intro- 
duced into almost e\eiy part of the country 
suitable to it^ habits. The abundance of 
pheasants in Britain, however, is to be ascribed 
cbielly to careful game-picservation, Avitliout Avliich 
the race Avouhl in all probability soon he extir- 
pated, No Kind of game falls so easy a picA' to the 
])oaclier, for in its pre.seiit method of rearing it is 
semi-domesticated, though Ave can Iiardly include 
it among.st our domestic fowls. 

A miimte description of the common pheasant i^ 
mineces.sary. Tlie feathers on the uiqier pait of 
the head are broAvnish green, Avith edgings of 
yellow j the neck has variations of green and Idue, 
Avitli recldisli orange beloAVj the breast and sides 
are broAvni.sh yelloAv, each feather tipped Avitli 
purplish blue; the hack and belly are A’aiiegated, 
the rump deep led Avith gieen and grayish loilec- 
tions ; the tail is dull green isli yelloAV, Avith yelloAV- 
isli gray, and bars of black, and a baml of dull red 
on each side. The Avhole length of a male pheasant 
is about 3 feet, of Avhicli the tail measure'^' about 
18 inches. The entire length of the female is a 
little more than 2 feet, principally in that tlie 



Common Pheasant [Phasianus colchicxis)) 
male and females. 


tail is much sliorter than in tlie male. The general 
colour of the female is pale grayish biwn and 
yellow, varied Avith darker broAvn, the .sides of the 
neclc tinged Avitli red and green. The ordinary 
Aveight of a pheasant is about two pounds ami a 
half ; hut Avhen j)]ieasants are abundantly supplied 
Avibh food, and kept undistnrl)ed, they ave some- 
time.s four pounds or four imuiuls and a half in 
Aveight. The jiheasant, unlike tlie i)arfcridge, h 
polygamous. 

The nest of tlio pheasant is on the ground, and is 
a vutle heap of leaves and grasses, in Avhich eleven 
or tAvelve olive-hroAvii eggs are laid. But in the 
half- domesticated state in Avlnch it exists in many 
English preserves the pliea'^aiit docs not pay that 
attention to its eggs and young Avhicli it doe.5 AAdien 
more Avild, and not unfrequently contimtes to lay 
egg.s for a considerable time, like the domestic foAvl; 
the eggs being removed by the gamekeeper, and 
liatchcd by hens, along Avifch eggs from nests found 
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anion" clover and hav in the sea'^on of mowing. 
In fact, M'heve phea'^ant^ aie reared in large nnmliers 
nearly all the birds are hatclied by eitlier coniinoii 
hens or incuhatois, which are being largely employed 
for the purpose. In the former method coops are 
employed, in front of which are runs formed by 
we netting, and in way a large number can 
he attended to at one time. Very young pheasants 
must he carefully supplied y ith ants’ eggs, maggots, 
gentles, tSre., and the whole difficulty of j earing; 
them is in their eailiest stage. The difficulty of 
rearing birds bred in confinement has led to the 
introduction of various foims of artificial food, 
several of which aie excellent. Custard is largely 
employetl, and when given fresh is eaten with 
avidity, and livings on the young birds rapidly. 
Canary-seed is good also at lirst. Pheasants feed 
very indiscriminately on berries, seeds, roots, young 
shoots of plaiit^i, worms, insects, ifcc. Ileans, peas, 
corn, and buckwheat are frequently tlirown for 
them in open places in woods ; and they scrape up 
bullions and tuberous roots in winter. They roost 
ill trees at no great hciglib from the ground, and 
poachers sometiiiies captuic tliem by burning sub 
pliur below them. During the moulting season they 
do not ascend trees to roost, but .spend the night 
on fciie gi'oiiml, when they fall a ready pi*ey to fo.ve^i. 
They are fond of woods with a thick undergrmvfch, 
in which, when disturbed, they naturally .seek 
shelter, running whilst it is possible, rather than 
taking flight. Tlie male pheasant takes /light 
miicli more readily than the female, ■which, appar- 
ently trusting to her lirnwn colour to escape olrser- 
vatinn, often remains still until the sportsman is 
€almo.st upon lier. The males and female.s do not 
a^^-.sociate togetlicr except during the breeding 
.sea.son, but small numbers of one .sex are often 
found in company. The ‘ short crow ’ of the male.s 
begins to be heaid in IMarcli. In England and 
Scotland pheasant-shooting legally begins on tlie 
1st of October, and ends on the 3d of Eebruai-y. 
TJie pheasants turned out fj'07u tlie gamekeeper’s 
lireeding yaril into a pi-eserve ai‘e in general .sup- 
plied rvith aim n dance f>f food during winter, and 
come to tlie accustomed call as readily as any kind 
of poultry, .so that the .sportsmanship of a Battue 
(q.v.), in wliich they are lalled liy scores or hun- 
dreds, is of the low^est kind. Maize i>s one of the 
best foods, but barley, peas, wheat, and oats, witli 
the usual green food, are all employed. >Some 
phecosant rearers use chopped meat, boiled potatoes, 
decayed apples, raisins, and similar dainties. It 
is scarcely necessary to* mention that the flesh of 
the pheasant is in very high esteem for the table. 

The female pheasant, as is the case with most 
other liiids, in old age, or when from any cause 
incapable of the functions of reproduction, some- 
times assumes the ])luniagc of the male. The 
heasanb exhibits a reuiarkahle readiness to by- 
ridise with other gallinaceous liirds. A hybrid 
between it and the common fowl is not unfre- 
qneiit, and is called a Pero. Hybrids between the 
pheasant and black grbiise have also occurred; 
and hjdnids are supposed to liave been jiroduced 
between the iiheasant and guinea-fowl, and the 
phea.sanb and turkey. None of these hybrids, 
however, have ever been known to be fertile, 
except with one of the original species. On the 
contrary, the offspring of the common pheasant 
and the Chinese or rving-iiecked Pheasant (P. tor^ 
qnatm) is perfectly fertile, a circumstance which is 
urged in argument by those who regard them as 
mere varieties of one species. The ring-necked 
pheasant is now almost as plentiful in Britain as 
the common pheasant ; it is a native of the forests 
of India and China, and is said not to breed with 
the common pheasant in a truly mid state, hut in 
Britain they readily intermix. It is distinguislied 


by a white ring almo.st survouiuling the nG<‘k, and 
is of smaller .size tlian the con}njon ])licasant, some- 
what different in marking.s, and has a ."'bortor /ail. 
It is tlie common plieasant of the Cele.stial Empire. 
There is also tlie Eingless Oliine.se Pheasant {P, 
(kcoUatus), and otbors scarcely knowii here. The 
Bohemian Plieasant i.s anotliev I’anoty of a creamy 
colour, and it is nnieli more liomoly in appoaraiu'e. 
White plieasanlH arc of not very unfreqnent occur- 
I'ence, and often appear .snontanconsly from the 
common variety. Pied ])lioasants may be bred 
from mussing the while and common vari(‘iio.s. Of 
other .species of pliea.sanfc may be nmntionod I)iard’.g 
Plieasant (P, versicolor), a native of Japan, iu 
wliich tlie prevailing colour is brilliant green; 
Soemmering. s Pheasant (P. .vomnnv’m/P ), al.so 
from Jaiian, one of the most beautiful pheasants 
known, but terribly pugnaciou.s; and Ueoves’s 
iflieasanfc (P. reerrsii), a native of tlio north of 
Cliina, in ■wliicli Avliitc i.s tlie jircvailing colour, and 
the tail is of extraordinary hmglh, ho Umt a bird 
not larger than tlie common pheasant mea.sme.s 
eiglit feet in entire Icngtli. Of Homewhat diflerent 
typo, and more nearly approaching to the (‘ommon 
fou'l, arc the (1 olden Pliea.sant ( P. p/rtffs, or T/uni’ 
inaJia ]}iGta) and tlie Silver Plieasant [P. or Kuplo- 
camus vycthemerns), botli nalives of China, and 
liardy birds, tlio introduction of wJiieli into Brili.sh 
preserves lias been attenijitoil Moth derided sn cress. 
Both liave long been kept in a state ol domesiiea- 
tion by the Chinese. 'I'lie golden plieasant i.s one 
of tlie mo.sb splendid of the Iribi'. It has a line 
cve.st, and a ruff of orange ami lilack, eapahle of 
being creeled at pleasun*. ’Ilin lail is veiy long. 
The crest and niff are hold in great r‘Htimnlion by 
angle) s for making artificial flies. Lady Amboi’st .s 
Plieasant (it or Thaumulia, (nuhrrsfitr) is a native 
of China, vesemlding the golden [ilieasant, and with 
an extremely long tail, 'rho silvo’ plu'asaiit is one 
of the largest and most jioworfiil of the ti’ibe, and 
very combative, driving tlio common plieasant fi'om 
pre,se 2 ‘ves into which it is ini rodneejL Tim preiviil- 
mg colour of the upper jiarls and iail of the niale 
is white, finely pencilled with black, tbo brea.st 
and belly purjAi^li black, 'rho JCared Pheasant 
{ CroHso}fti]on mantchnrirum ) Inis a sombro brown 
body, a vaulted beak, rod f/iei^, and wdiito iJiroat 
and ears, the feathers on wliieli staml iij) above I he 
head. The Argns Pheasant {ylryus f/iyauicus), 
found in Malacca and Siam, is sejiariitfily dis- 
cussed (sec AniiUs), 'I’lic biUor Hr3rieH of pheas- 
ants are chiefly kept in aviaries as ormimontal 
fowls, for which purpose ihoy are wudl adapted, A 
recent inbiodnction, tlie Prince of kV?il<‘s l^jjeasant 
{P. ^u'incipalis), was discovered on the Afghan 
frontier ot India, and is distinguished irom all 
other pheasants in that the gri^ator part of its, 
wings are white, though it is somewhat different 
in its marking.s and the arrangement of its colours. 

SeeB, Ct. Phasiasidw (2 voIh. IH7fl'72}; Tcgct- 

meier’.s Phaismik (1873); /ijid B. J, \j, Jhico’s Pyarfirul 
Pheasant'veavinfj ( 1888 ). 

Phelps, ELizAmcTii »STiJAirr, /in Amorioan 
authoress, was born Hist August ISbl, at Andover, 
Massachusetts, tlie daughter of Professor Auslin 
Phelps and of the authoress of JSuuuy Bide, Besiiles 
lecturing and engaging iu worlc for llio aflvanco* 
ment of ■women and for social reforms, slio has 
written a nmnbor of stories, inoluding Thn (rufes 
Ajar (1868), which parsed through twenty editions 
in the year of its ]mhlicatioi) ; Jkyoud ' the (rates 
(1S83); The Gates Bctivcrn (1887); Jlcflycd Li and 
The Silent Partner (J870); The Story of Aeis 
(1877); Lociov Zay (1884), in which tlio {picsthm 
of professional life for women is considered j and 
m 1890, in conjunction with her Jmshand, the Kcv. 
Herbert D, Ward, Gome Forth ^ a tr/ivenly of the 
story of Lazarus, aiul The Master of the Mayicians. 
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riielps, Samukl, the last of tke old school of 
actors, ^vas horn l,3tli Pehruaiy 1804 in Devonport. 
Wien hoventeen years old he came to Loinlon, and 
^vas eni»agod on the Globe, and iiiui newspapers as 
reader; anion.i< his coiiipaniuiis hein^ Douglas 
JeiTold, then, like IiiniHelf, a stage-struck yoiitli. 
After some experience as an aiuaioiir, Phelp^i joiiied 
the York circuit in the autumn of 182(5, and con- 
tinued in the provinces for eleven yeais. Oji SStli 
August 1H87 he inatle his dchut in Loudon as Sliy- 
lock at the Hayniarket, under the iiianagenient of 
Jleiijamiii Webster, niakiim a \ery great success. 
He was afterwards engaged hy IMacreatly, hut his 
genius did not get full scope until the heginning of 
his famous Sacllers Wells management, one of tlie 
most extraordinary achievements in tlie history of 
the drama. At an outlying unfashionable and 
unpopular theatre he for eighteen years produced 
a constant succession of Megitlmate^ plays, attract- 
ing arouiul him an excellent company, and edu- 
cating a rougli aiul un])olished amlience to appre- 
ciation of the masterpieces of KuglisU dramatic 
literature. Ho began tliLs apparently unpromising 
experiment on 27th IMay 1844, continued as manager 
till Maicli 1802, and made his last appearance ])efore 
his Islington friends on 0th Novemher 1 8(52. Duiing 
his management he ]>rodnce(l no fewer than thirty- 
one Hhake.s[H*arian ])lays, as well as works of the 
other great Elizalxdhans, and of tlie dramalistH of 
tlie IHth century from (’ongrevo to ihdman. After 
leaving Sadler’s W( 311 h Phelps ilid not attach him- 
self to any particular theatre, aiipeariiig at Drury 
Lane, the (,)iieeii’s, and the Daiety theatres, and 
playing regularly in the i>rovinces. On 1st 
March 1878, -wlien acting \\h)lsey at the Amiarium 
{Imperial) Theatre, lie broke down, and never 
placed again. Ho died on Oth November 1878. 
Allhough primarily a tvagcilian, Phelps was an 
excellent all-round actor, and some of his comedy 
jiarts are among his most notable— as, for instance, 
Malvoliu, liottom, and Shallow, hi tragedy lie 
was famous in WoLsey, Jjoar, IMaclioth, Ilnitus, 
Luke {UiUj and Sir 0 lies Overreach; 

while among Ids other chief successes were 
Ihchelieu, Sir Pertiiiax Macsycophant, Hurtuccio, 
Old DornLoii, and Job Tliornlicny. 

8uo by J. and 1^. Cokiuiiii {1S8G); and JAft 

nml Lifc^imvky hy W, May Phulpa and John Porbus 
iluhcrtbou ( 188(5 ). 

Pheiisirctill^ a drug prepared froiu carbolic 
acid, valualile in fevers, and, like antifiyiin, of 
seivico ill stilling pain and scenriug rest in cases 
of severe head aches, insomnia, and nervouHiiess. 

IMiOiisicodiis. See Mammals. 

Plieuol, a name for Carbolic Acid (q.v.). See 
also Auumatic Siiiiiiis ; and for the Phenol Dyes, 
DviiiNG, Vol. IV. p. 141. 

Pheras a poweiful city of Thessaly, near 
Mount Pel ion ; according to legend, the ancient 
royal seat of Admotiis and Alcesiis, and after- 
wards of political conseipience under ‘tyrants’ of 
its own, wlio long made their inlluence felt in 
the aihurs of Oroece, and repeatetlly attemjited to 
make thcnnselves masters of Thessaly. (.Ine of 
those tyranks, Alexander (slain 857 h.O.), is par- 
ticularly celebrated for Ida cruelties. 

PUcrefytlOS, an ancient Greek iihilosopher, 
horn in the island of Syros, in the Gtli century 
u.a, a contemporary of Thales. He taught the 
doctrine of the existence of tJio human soul after 
death ; but it is uncovtaln if he held the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, afterwards promul- 
gated hy Ids disciiile, Pythagoras. Of his work, 
a mythological system of philosoiihy, only frag- 
ments arc extant, collected and edited hy Rturz 
(2d ed. l^eip. 1824'). — Another Phcreeyde.s, a native 
of Loros, who lived in the 5Lh century B.C., com- 


piled mythical IjisLoiies of Atlieas and otlier states, 
hut only a few fragment remain, published in C. 
Muller, Fnuj. llibt. Gncc, (vol. i.). 

Phi Beta Kai>l>a, by far the oldest of the 
American college Gi’eek lettei societies, takes its 
name from the initial letters of its motto, said to he 
Ihoir KL'/5epv?)ri?s — ‘ Philosophy Ls the guide 
of life.’ The society, ‘founded on iileiary prin- 
ciples,’ and intended to endirace tlie ‘wise and 
virtuous of eveiy degree and of whatever country,’ 
was an outcome of the desire for national union, 
anil sprang into being in the somewhat chaotic 
period when the ohl colonies had became states, 
hut had not yeb adopted a federal constitution, lb 
was founded in 1776 (the same year as the Illum- 
inate q.v.), ill the old ‘Raleigh Tavern’ at 
Willianishurgh, ATrgiiiia, l>y forty-four under- 
graduates of William ami Mary CNdlege, of whom 
Joliii Marshall was one. P»ranclieH were e.stah- 
lished at Yale in 1780 and at Harvard in 1781 ; and 
to-day tliere are nearly a score in the piincijial col- 
lege.s and universities of the Union. The Phi Reta 
Kappa is now .simjjly ‘an agreeable horn] of meeting 
among graduates ; ’ since 1831 its innocent mysteries 
hai^e been open .secrets. At Harvaul there is an 
amuial Phi Reta Ka 2 )])a dinner, oration, and poem ; 
the earliest and one of the most striking of Edward 
Everett’s great orations was delivered before the 
society, with Lafayette for a guest, in 18*24; and 
among tlie i»opts may he mentioned li, T, Paine 
(‘The Ruling Passion,’ which hrouglib him {ii5l2(JO on 
its luihlication in 1797 ) and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(18211). — In college.^ where the first third of a 
graduating class are admitted to Plii Reta 
Kapjia tliere is a huiiesque of tlie society, the 
Kapjwi Reta Phi, for the consolation of the third at 
the other end of the class, generally in the older of 
demerit, the winner of the Wooden Spoon (q.v.) 
ranking first. See an interesting pajier by Dr 
E. E, ilale, in the Ailantio Monthly (July 1879). 

PludiilS (Gr. Fheidias)^ the greatest Hculptor 
of ancient Greece, Avas horn the son of Charniides, 
at Athens about 500 li.C. His instructor in sculp- 
ture was Agelmlas of Argos, To Phidias came an 
opportunity sucli as falls to the lot of fcAv artists ; 
Pericles, having ri.soii to the head of alfairs in the 
Atlieuian state, lesolved to adorn the city with 
temploH and other public InriUlings fitting for tlie 
vanquisher of Persia, and lie not only gave to 
Phidias a cominission to execute the more splendid 
statues that were to he erected, hut made him 
general superintend emt of all the public works 
pi anil oil fo]‘ the city. Plutaich tells u.s that 
iMiidias had under *^111111 architects, sbatuaiies, 
Avorkers in copper and bronze, stonecutters, gold 
and ivoi'y beaters, il^o. lie constructed the Pro- 
pyhea and the Parthenon, the sculptured orna- 
ments of Aidiich Avere executed under his direct 
Huperintendeuce, while the statue of the goddess 
Athena, of ivory and gold, was the Avork of Phidias 
himself. Eragnients of the metojies, frieze, and 
jiedi 111 cuts of the Parthenon Avere carried to 
England by Lord Elgin (see EiAiiN Mabbles). 
Pliidias executed a colos-eal statue of Zmh for 
the Olympieum at Olympia (ci.v.), also of ivory 
and gold ; this Avas reckoned his mastcH»iece, 
Accused of having appropriated to himself some 
portion of tlie gold destined for the robe of Athena, 
and of im])iety in having iuirodiiced his own like- 
ness and that of Pericles on the shield of the god- 
dess, he was tUroAvn into prison, and died there 
about 432 B.O., hut AAdiether of sickness or poison is 
uncertain. Other Avorks by his hand Avere a statue 
of Aphrodite at Elis, of gold and ivory, a colossal 
bronze iigirre of Ablieiia Promachos on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, a gilt colo.yHal Athena at Platma, 
a monument of the victory of Marathon at Delphi, 
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ami nniiieroub otUerfr. Their iivevailing character- 
Ltic appeals to have been an ideal siil>liniity, and 
even tlie ijni>erfect i elics tliat we possess are the 
most nolde specimens of sculpture in the world. 
In 1S8S tliere was dn^^ out at Taiiagra a i-ed vase 
hearing what m’RS believed to he the signature of 
Phidia‘>. 

See A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture (1880); C. Wald- 
'stein, j;sw.vs cm the Art of Phidias (Camb. 1885); and 
Colhgnoii, Phidias (Paris, 188G). 

Pllis^alia, an ancient town of Arcadia, situated 
in its extreme south-west corner* Froju its teiiiple 
of Apollo, at Bassiv, 5 to G miles distant, a sculp- 
tured fiieze repiesenting tlie contests between tlie 
Centauns and Lapitlue, and the Amazons and 
Gieeks, w'as brought to the British Museum in 
181 2. The temple was first described hy Chandler in 
1763. Next to the Thc.senni at Athens it is the 
most perfect aichitectiiral luin in all Greece, being 
built of (ine gray lime tone and white marble. It 
was designed by Ictinus, one of the aichitects of 
the Parthenon at Athens, and measured originally 
l2ok feet long and 48 broad, and liad 13 coin m ns 
on each side and 0 at each end, in all 38, of which 
34 still stand. See Cockerell, Temples of JEgina 
and Bassev (1860). 

Pliilabeg. See Highland Costume. 

Plliladclpllia^ the chief city of Pennsylvania 
and the third city of the United States, is situated 
on tlie Delaware Piver, about 100 c^piught isfii iri us 
inile.s by sliip-cbamiel [vid Dela- by j. b Lippincott 
wave Bay and River) from tIio_ company. 
Atlantic Ocean, 90 miles by rail SAV, of New 
York City and 136 miles NE. of AYasliington. 
Co-extensive with the county of Philadelphia, the 
city lies along the Delaware from the mouth of the 
Schuylldll River at League Island, northward, for 
about lo miles, and has an a\^erage breadth of some 
S miles. Its total area embraces nearly 130 sq. m., 
about one-eighth of which is comprised within the 
limits of the thickly built up portions of the city, 
while the rural .sections consist of toivirs and 
villages whicli, though uithiu the city limits, are 
locally known by the names they bore prior to 
their annexation to the city. Philadelphia is 
notably ' a city of homes.’ Its inhabitants are 
largely composed of Uie ivell-to-do middle cla^s, 
aiuT it has within its limits more comfortable single 
residences than any other city in the world. 

Tlie dominant aicliitecture of tlie older sections 
of the city is of the severely plain, substantial style 
which characterised its (.^uakev foiindeivs, and which 
until the second half of the 19th century held 
undisputed sway, its outstanding features being 
unifoiiiiity of design and a general employment of 
red buck as building material. A marked depar- 
ture ha'', however, lately taken place in the style 
of both the puldie and the private buildings of 
Philadelphia, among the former of whicli the city 
hall (1871 ct hcq,), built of white marble upon a 
granite ba.se, and covering an area of 486 by 47t) 
feet, affords a striking instance. The height of the 
tower and dome is 537 ft. 44 in. ; or 573 ft. 4^ iu. 
with the colo.s.sal figure of Penn (36 ft.), to sur- 
mount the whole, the structure being thus tlie 
.second highest in the world. Over 500 rooms 
(mostly offices for city officials) are compiiscd in 
this edifice, and more than $14,000,000 had by 1891 
been expended upon it ; tlie entire cost, when com- 
pletely furnished for occupancy, is estimated at 
$20,000,000. Other buildings worthy of note 
architecturally are the Masonic Temple, of 
granite, erected at a cost of over $1,500,000; a 
United States jmvernment building of granite- 
containing the Post-office, United States court- 
room.s, and other offices of the general government 
— which cost about $8,000,000 ; a custom-house of 


marble, modelled after llie Parthenon at Athens; 
a naval asylum; tlie United State.s Mint; tlie 
Academy of Fine Arts ; the Academy of Natural 
Science, a massive Gothic structure Mith an exten- 
sive .scientilic library and a museum of a million or 
more specimens ; the Academy of Music ; and the 
buildings of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Nearly ei’eiy street of importance is traversed 
hy tramways, either horse, steam, calile, or electiio. 
There are numerous well-sluulod commons in (he 
older portion of the city, some of which were laid 
out by AVilliam Penn at the foundation of his 
‘great towne’ in 1682-83 ; while the Fairnioimfc 
Park, some 3000 acres in extent, and bisected 
through its entire length of 10 miles or moie 
hy the SchiiylkiU Rivei and ils a/lhiciit the 
MTssahickon, stands without a lival among the 
pleasure-grounds of the great cities of the New 
World. In tliis park in 1876 was hchl the Geii- 
teniiial Exhihitiou ; and in its environs aie 
the Zoological Garden, the Fainnount Wntcr- 
woiks, wJiicli .HU]»()ly to tlie city 100, 000, IKK) gallon.s 
of water daily, Ihe licautifnl Ilorticnltnral Hall 
and Memorial Hall— reinains of the Goniennial 
Exhibition — the Lauicl Hill UemeltTy, A'c, Among 
the statues in Philadelphia there are bron/e 
ecpiestrian ligure.s of Generals IMeadc, Alctfiellaii, 
and Reynolds; and tliere is a monument at Ger- 
mantown to Ihe Union .soldiers, and anollior in the 
gvouiulH of Giiard (‘oII(*g(‘ to those of its foimer 
impils who fell in the civil war. 

The cluii’clies include the old Suedes Ghuieli 
(1700), Cliiist Church (Episcopal, 1727-54), wheie 
Washington’s pew is piescrved, and a Roman 
Catholic cathedral. Tlicie are some 75 HaplGt 
churches in the city, 00 Eidscopal, 40 Lntheian, 
100 Methodis(/j 100 Presbyterian, 15 (2Hak(‘r, 60 
Roman Catholic, ami a number of others. Pliila- 
del[)hia has almost from its foiiiidalion been no{(‘>l 
for its benevolent iiistitiitions, but these have been 
greatly increased within recon t years : iirtnniiumt 
among such institutions arc the Pciiiisylvaiiia 
Hospital (1761), ivith sulmUian dojuiilmo’uis for 
the insane ; Episcopal, Presliyteriaii, and iMelhndist 
ho.spitals, and the )St JohcijIi’s ami St Agm^.s’ hos- 
pitals ; the hospitals in connection with the uni- 
versity and the several medical schools, j!vc. 

The educational facilities of Pliiladelphia are 
very great. At the nulilic schools, M'hicli are main- 
tained at an annual cost of $2, 600, 000, there are 
2700 teachers and 130,000 pupils, some 2000 of the 
latter belonging to tlie high and normal schools. 
In the Roman Catholic schools 30,000 childi'cn are 
enrolled. Besides th(3 Girard ( q. v. ) Cfillcge, lln* city 
contains the Drexel Industrial I nslitute (endowed 
AvitU $2,000,000) and the Cahill Roman Catiiolic 
High School ; and in Phi]adel])hia or its immediate 
environs are the ’Williamson Free School of Alecliau- 
ical Trades (endowed with some $2,200,000), state 
instituUoii.s for the blind and deaf and iluml), the 
Franklin Institute (1824, for the mcchaiuc arts), 
Spring Garden Instituto (for drawing, ] lain ling, 
and mechanical handhyork), thcEjnscojial Acailemy 
(1785), several Catiiolic colleg es and convcnls, and 
Episcopal, Luthctuii, and Roman Catholic tlico- 
logical seminaries. Crowning all those is the 
University of l^ennsylyania, Avhicli began as an 
academy cliartcred hy the sons of William Penn, 
became a coHege in 1755, and a university iu 1770. 
At present it has over 1600 students and 75 pro- 
fessors and instructors, and ciuhraccH facuHios of 
arts, science, architecture, natural history, and 
economy (470 students), of inedicino 
( 680), dentistry (200), vefcorinary inedicino (70), 
law (176), and physical education. The Jellerson 
Medical College (1825), with nearly 600 students, 
IS one of the most famous luodical .schooln of the 
United btates; and others here arc the Uahiieniann 
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Medical College (1869), the Medico- Chivnv^ical 
College (ISSO), the Woman's Medical College 
(1850), and the Philade]i)Iiia Polyclinic and College 
fov Graduates in Medicine. 

Manufactures y ComuLcrcc^ tDc. — Though in its 
early history noted for its extensive shijjping 
inteVests, as compared ^Yith those of its sister cities, 
it is rather as a manufacturing than as a com- 
mercial city that Philadelphia holds a present pro- 
minence. Here are immense estahlishmeiits cover- 
ing acres of ground, horn which millions of dollars 
worbli of |n'o<luctH are issued annually for the home 
and foreign markets, besides smaller concerns 
iiiiiumernhlc. The aggregate capital employed in 
manufacturing is estimated at ^800,000,000, the 
niiniber of hands employed at 250,000, and the 
value of the annual product at JjpOOOjOOO.OOO. 
Among blie prominent industries of 
this class are the building of locomo- 
tives, of which .'11)10,000,000 worth arc 
constructed annually, employing some 
5000 men ; the manufacture of carpets, at 
whicli abtmt 80,000 hands arc cuiployed, 
producing annually goods valued at about 
,^50,000,000 ; woollen and worsted goods, 
employing 85,001) hands, and valued at 
,'?I5,000,000; upholstery goods, valued at 
000, 000 ; cotton goods, .^15,000,000, 
t'vrc. General iron amt si eel products are 
computed to employ 40,000 hands, wiiose 
product reaches ^75,000,000 iu value — the 
single article (d saws, principally made 
by one linn, giving employment to 5000 
workmen, and amounting iu value to 
^2,500,000. Theic are several extensive 
sngar-reliiuM'ies, the out-put of wiiich 
leaches 20,000 luirrels of refined sugar 
daily, and gives dii'oet omployinent bo 
2500 hands ; ’oil-rc(iueries_, whose receipts 
of crude petroleum by railways and pipe- 
lines from the oil-lie Ids of western Peim- 
sylvaiiia reacli 0, 01)0,000 barrels per 
annum; nearly 100 breweries; and 
.several great chemical works. 

The foreign commerce of the city, while 
varying from year to year, shows on the 
whole 'a very cousidcrahle gain both as 
to its snoeilic value and as to the propor- 
tion which it hoars to tlie entire com- 
merce of the United States. The value 
of the exports for the (iscal year 1860-70 
wasii;{16,927,610 ; for 1879-80, ‘.^‘19,649, 698 ; 
for 1889-90, .11i87,4H),6«8, being respec- 
tively 8 '5.5, 5*94, and 4 ‘80 per cent, of the 
entire value of the exports of the country 
for those years. The imports for the (iscal 
year 1869-70 were valued at .$14,488,211 ; 
for 1879-80, $85,944,500; for 1889-90, 
$58,986,817, being n^sneebivoly 8'82, 5*38, 
and 0'88 tier cent, of tlic entire imports of 
the country. 

The city government is almost entirely 
admiriiHtcvcd by the mayor through various^ 
departments — of jnihlic works and of public safety, 
each administered by a direclor who is ap])ointed 
by him ; of re<‘ei\'er of taxes, of city treasurer, of city 
controller, and of law, whoso heads are elected for 
three ycar.s ; a department of education governed by 
a hoard of 35 in embers ( one from eacli city ward ), 
who are ajipointed by the jiulges of blie courts, and 
who serve without compeuBatioii ; a department of 
chavitios and correction, who.so oJficials are appointed 
by fclio mayor, and who serve without compensation ; 
and a sinldng fund counuission. ^ The legislative 
Inauch of blic city government con,sists of a chanihei* 
of .select council of tJiirtydive members (one from 
eacli ward) wlio are elected for three years, and a 
chamber of common council of 117 members who 


are elected for tv'O ycar.s, all of whom .servo with- 
out pay. The jinliciavy of the city and county 
consists of twelve jndge.s of the Courts of Common 
Pleas and four judges of the Orphans’ Court, all of 
whom are elected for ten years. Tlieie are besides 
twenty-eight magistrates elected for five years. 

Founded in 1682 (see Peni:^), Philadelphia the 
year after was made the capital of Pennsylvania, 
and soon became a place of importance. It was the 
central point in tiie war of independence, and the 
city .still preserves the Carpenters’ Hall (17/0), 
wlicre the (ir.st congress met (4tU September 1774), 
and the old State House (1735), with its Liberty 
Bell, where the Declaration of Independence (see 
IXDErENDE^iCE Day) Avas adopted in 1776, and 
Avhicli has since been famoii.s as Independence Hall. 
At Philadelphia, moreover, the federal union was 


signed, in 1778 ; and here, too, the constitution was 
framed, in 1787. An interest of another kind attaches 
to tlic fact that the ProteBtant Episcopal Clinrch of 
North America was organised here iu 1786. From 
1790 to 1800 Philadelphia wa.s the federal capital ; 
and the first mint was established here in 1792» 
Later events have been the holding of the Cen- 
tennial Exhihitioii, in 1876, and the conniiemora* 
tion of Penn’s visit, in 1882. Pop. (1700) 4500; 
(ISOO) 70,287; (1860) 568,034; (1880) 847,170; 
(1890) 1,046,904. 

See Soharf and Thonipfson’s Histovij of JPhiladelpMu (3 
vols. 1884) ; Philadelphia and its Environs ( Lippiiicott, 
1890); and works by W, P. Hazard (1879), T. West- 
cott (1877), F. Cook (1882), and S. C. Woolsey (1888). 
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Pliiladelpllia, in A'^ia ;Miuor. )See Ala- 
Shi:hr. 

PliiladeJpIiiaw.s, a jjjvhtic .sect emphasLing 
‘brotherly lu\e’ (Gr. ]ildl(iihlphia), fouaUed in 
London in 1652 under the intineiice of Iloehrne by 
I)i John Ponlage (1608-US) and Hva Leade an<l 
others. It had for a time a hranoli in Holland, but 
dKappeared early in tlie 18tli century. 

Pliil.'C (Gr. PhiUfi, E'^yptian Ttdch), an 
b'laiid ill the Nile, near A^^ouan and youth of 
Syene, in Nubia. It L a sinall granite rock, 
fnnged uitli ricli verdure, about 1200 feet long and 
450 broad, alniofat covered ^vith ancient buildings 
of great architectural beauty and interest, though 
not of very ancient date. That to the east, a 
liY])a,‘tUral or roolless liall, coininouly called 
^ Pharaoh s bed,’ belongs to the Greek and Koman 
peiiod, and consists of imirteen great columns ivith 
cai>itaL of vnrioub uatteins, connected at the lower 
2 »arfc hy solid ivalJ.s ; tlie length is 63 feet, tlie 
widtli 4S. The gicat temple of Isis, to wliom the 
inland was sacred, was iimiuly built by Ptolemy 
Epi]>hane>, and continued by bis successors, especi- 
ally by Ptolemy III., Euergefces. The x^’ocessioiis 
of pilgrims approached the island from the south, 
were received by the iniests at a flight of steps at 


the south-west corner, and then passed into a 
court with a colonnade to right and left, erected by 
Tiberias and later Roman emperors. To the north 
stood the great propylon or gateway, 60 feet Iiigh 
larul over 120 wide. This is the oldest part of 
tlje temple, and bears the name of Nectanebes IL 
(about 361 B.G.). Beyond WJis another court with 
several chambers and a small cha 2 )el. Another 
smaller pylon gave entrance to the tem))le proper, 
at the northern extremity of the irregular com^ilex 
of buildings. The temiile prosier containa repre- 
sentations of the story or Osiris, his birth, bringing 
up, death, and embalmment by Isis. It was com 
verted into a ClirLtian church iii 577. 

Pliilaret (1782-1S67), became in 1817 Bisboi) 
of Reval, in 1810 Archbishop of Tver, and in 1821 
Arclibishoi) of Moscow. He w,*is tlie greatest 
preacher and the most influeniial Russian church- 
man of his time. 

Philately. See StAiVPS. 

Philemon, Epistle to, i.s the sliortest of the 
four extant letteis that bear to have been written 
by the apostle Paul during his captivity (see 
Paul), It is a brief jirivate letter (of twenty- 


five verses) addie^scd to Pliilcmon, a man of 
wealth and liberality, who had Ijecii a convert of 
tlie apostle, and is now addressed by him as his 
^fellow-U'orker.’ It ^vas at Piulcmon’s house, and 
perhaps under his presidency, that the Christians 
of Colosste held their meetings. In tlie Apoatoliaal 
Constitutions he is represen Led asbislmp of Co] ossa’, 
and subsequent tradition has it th.at he suHcred 
martyrdom tliere under Nero. Philemon had pos- 
sessell a slave called One.simus, who, after robbing 
his master, Imd run oil and found his way to Rome 
(or Cmsarea), and tliere had come under the iriflii- 
ence of Paul, and been converted to Christianity. 
At first tlie apostle seems to have lieeii minded to 
retain Onesiinus for his oum service, but on further 
consideration he resolved to send him back to 
his former master, and accordingly luado him the 
bearer of the epi.stle before us, in wliich ‘ Paul tlio 
aged ’ aslis pardon for tlie rnnapsay, and entreats 
the injured iimster to receive him * not now as a 
servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved,’ 
The epistle exhibits line delicacy and tact through- 
out, and has been chai'acteiisetl by Jtenan as 
'a little masteiqnece in the art of letter-wnltiug.’ 
Its genuineness may be said to be well established. 
Some writers, imleed, in the fourth century liehl 
that it was t(J 0 trilling and uuedifying to 
ha\e been written by Paul; but 
the arbitrariness of ibis ciiteriou 
was iioiuted out by Jerome, 
Chrysostom, and others. Jlaur 
also regavdctl it as a literary inven- 
tion intended to illustrate the 
ideal relation of master and .slave ; 
but this view is not strongly iirgetl 
by any of his modern followers, 
wJiile some of thorn { Tlilgeiifehl and 
Holtzinann) have entirely aban- 
doiietl it. Tliere are c(>miiieiitane.s 
on tlie Epistle to idiileinoii by 
Meyer, Block, Ellicott (P/a7^jip/«;av, 
CotossianSf and Philemon^ 3d od. 
1865), and Lightfoot {Colossians 
and Philemon^ 7th cd. 1884). 
Pliilciilou aiul ISaiioJs, 

according to a classic myth, finely 
poetised hy Ovid in his Mvlamor- 
jdtoscs, ’iveie a man led i)air, remark- 
able for their mutual love. Jupiter 
and JMercury, wandering through 
Phrygia in Imman form, were 
refused ho.si)itaUty by every one, 
till this aged 2 >air took them in, 
washed their feet, and gave them such humble faro 
as they could provide. On going away, the gods 
took tliem with them to a iieighlumring mountain, 
on looking from which they saw their village covered 
with a hood, but ibeir own cottage changed into 
a splendid temple. Jupiter jiermitfced them to 
make any request they chose, but they only asked 
to be Servian ts of his tenpile, and that tliey might 
die at the same lime. When, accord ingl'.)q they 
were seated at the door of the temple, being now 
of great age, they were changed, Ihiiicmon into an 
oak, and Baucis into a linden. 

Pllilhai’inOMiC Society, esljiblLshod in Lon- 
don in 1813, welcomed Meiidelssolm to England 
in 1829 and again in 1844. Tlie Now Philharmonic 
was founded in 1852. The Pliilhaiinonio Society 
of New York dates fiom 1842. 

Philiclor, the assumed name of a Frencli 
family, originally called Danigan, wliich has iiro* 
duced several distinguished musicians, and a com- 
poser, Francois Andre (bom at Dreux in 1726, died 
in London, 1795), wdio was even more fainon.s as 
an authoiity on Chess (q.v.). See Allen’s Lila of 
P/zfh'rfor ( Pliiia. 1864). 
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Pllilip of Maccdoil, the fatlier of Alex- 
aiiilei' the Great, was horn at Pella in 382 n.c. 
He was the youngest son of Aiiiyntas 11. and 
Hurydice, and spent part of his early life as a 
hostage at Thebes. TJie assassination of his eldest 
brother, Alexander II. (367 B.C.), and the death of 
his second brother, Perdiccas III., in battle (360 
B.C.), made him guardian to his nephew Ainyntas, 
still an infant; but in a few months Philip" made 
himself king, the rights of Ainyntas being set 
aside. Dangers soon beset liini fiom without and 
from within. But foreign and domes tie enemies 
soon disappeared before the decision, the energy, 
and the wise policy of the young king. In the 
brief space of a year he had secured the safety of 
Ids kingdom, and had gained^ fur himself a dreaded 
name. Henceforward his policy \vas one of aggres- 
sion. The Creek towns on the coast of IMacedonia 
were the hist objects of attack. In Thrace he 
captured tlie small town of Crenidcs, wliich under 
its new name, Philippi, soon acipiived great wealth 
and fame. The .surrounding district was rich in 
gold-mines, which pi’ovcd a source of great revenue 
to Pldlii), and supplied 1dm ])lontifully witli the 
means of paying Ins armies, and of bribing traitor- 
ous Groedcs to open the gates of many citie.s. 
After a few years of comparative leisure he caji- 
Lured Methone (at the siege of which he lost an 
eye), advanced into Tlics.saly, and ultimately to 
the fStrait of Thcrniopyho, wliicli, however, he did 
not attempt to force, as it u^as strongly guarded liy 
the Athenians. He therefore directed his arms 
against the 'riiracians. After eai»turing all tlie 
towns of Chaleid ice— tlie last of which Avas the 
imjiortant city of OlynUius— -he made peace Avith 
the TJiracians, and next year with the Athenians, 
Avho had been at Avar Avith him in defence of their 
allies the Olynthians, It Avas this siege of Olyn- 
bhus b_y Philij) Avhich called forth tiie famous 
Olynthiac orations of Demosthenes. Philip Avas 
now requested by tlie Thebans to interfere in tlie 
Avar (Hue Haeved War*) which Avas raging botAveeu 
them and the Phocians. lie marched into Phocis, 
destroyed its cities, and sent as colonists to Thrace 
many of the inhabitants (346 B.O.)j and ho Avas 
appointed, jointly Avith the *J’hebans and Thes- 
salians, as president of tlie Pythian games. His 
next stop Avas to socuro a footing in the Polo- 
ponneso, by espousing the cause of the Argives, 
Messenians, and others against the Spartans. In 
339 Jj.c. tlio Amphictyoiiic Council ueelarod Avar 
against the Locrians of Amphissa; and, in the 
folloAving year, aiipoiutcd Imilip commander-in- 
chief of their forces, Tlio Athenians A\’ere alarmed 
At his apjn'oacli into Greece in this capacity, and 
formed a league Avith the Tliebans against him ; 
but their united army Avas utterly defeated at the 
bail tie of Chau'ouea (338 n.c,), and all Greece Avas 
at the foot of Uic conqueror. He Avas now in a 
position to enter on the groat dream of his later 
years— viz. to invade tlio Persian empire, and 
revenge the injuries of Greece. Deputies from the 
dihercnt states of Grooeo assembled in congress at 
Corinth, an<l, after resol \'ing to make Avar on tlie 
Persian king, chose Philip as leader of their 
armies. Preparations Avero in progress for this 
great expedition Avhou he Avas sucldenly cut oil by 
the hand of the assassin Pausanias, at a festival 
to celebrate the inavriago of his daughter Avith 
Alexander of Epirus (336 B.O.). Philii) Avas a 
man given to solf-indnlgenoo and sensuality; he 
was faithless in the obsorvanco of treaty obliga- 
tions, and unscrnpulouH as to the means by which 
he gained his ends ; but of his energy, acuteness, 
and eloquence it is imjmssiblc to speak too highly . 
He Ava.s at the same time a loA’'er of learning and 
a liberal patron of learned men. See Avorks cited 
at Giieece and Demosthenes. 
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^ Philip IL, better known as Philip- AuousTus, 
king of France, Avas the son of Louis YII. and 
Alix of Champagne, and Avas honi in August 
1165.^ He Avas croAvned joint-king in 1179, during 
the lifetime of his father, succeed eil liim in 1180, 
and proved one of the greatest motiarche of the 
Capet dynasty, Avhile he confirmed his hold of the 
throne by marriage Avith Isabella of Hainault, the 
last direct descendant of the Carlovingians. His 
lirst Avar, made upon the Count of Flanders, gave 
hiin the county of Vermanclois and the city of 
Amiens, He rigorously punished hej-etics and 
despoiled the JeAVs, and reduced the rebellious 
Duke of Burgundy to .submission. He supported 
the sons of Henry IL of England in their rebellions 
against their father, and gained Berri by cession 
in 1189. On the accession of Hichard to the throne 
Philip and ho .set out together on tlie third crusade ; 
but they quarrelled Avhile Aviutei ing in Sicily. After 
staying biit_ three months in Syria he returned to 
France, having taken a solemn oath nob to molest 
Kichard’s dominions; but no sooner liad he returned 
than he made a bargain Avith the faithless coAvavd 
John for the partition of Hichard ’s territories in 
France. The liery Hi chard’s sudden return occa- 
sioned an exhausting Avar, Avhich Avas closed 
through the mediation of Pope Innocent early in 
1199. Hichard died Avithin tAVo months after but 
Avar Avith England blazed out ancAv, ou account of 
the rival claims of John and his nejdiew Artliur of 
Brittany to the French herifage of King Hichard, 
Avhiclp consisted cliielly of Anjou, Maine, and 
Tonraine. Philip embraced tlie cause of Arthur, 
but Avas for a Avhile fully occupied by his mianel 
Avith the po[)e. He had put aAvay liis second Avife, 
Tiigehorg of Denmark, in order to marry the beauti- 
ful Agnes of Meraii, hut the terror of the thunders 
of the Vatican forced him to replace Tngehorg upon 
her throne. TJie murder of Arthur again gave him 
the excuse ho sought. Hichard *s great fortress of 
Chdtean Gaillard fell early in 1204, and Philip 
passed in triumph over Normandy. Before the end 
of that year lie liad added to Ills dominions Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine, Avith part of 
Poitou, as Ai'cll as the ovor-lordsliip^ of Brittany, 
hitherto a lief of Normandy. Philip took no 
active iiart in tlie Avar against the Albigenses, hut 
devoted himself to consolidating Ms dominions. 
Tlie great victory of Bouvines (29fch Angu.st 1214) 
over the Fleuiisb, the English, and the Emperor 
Otho established his throne securely, and thereat 
of Mh reign he ay as able to devote to reforms of 
justice and to the building and fortifying of the 
city of Paris. Notre Dame and the great court of 
iieers remained lasting monuments of this great 
king’s adiniiustration. He died at Mantes, July 
14, 1223. 

See AVorks by Capefiguo {3d od. 2 vola, Paris, 1842), 
Mazabran (Lille, 1878), and Davidsolm (Stuttgart, 1888). 

PJuIin IVm surnamed Le Bel or ‘the Fair,’ 
king of France, the son of Philip IIL, ‘the Hash,’ 
and Isabella of Aragon, Avas horn at Fontainebleau 
in 1268, and succeeded liis father in 1286. By his 
marriage Avifch Queen Joanna of Navarre (q.v.) 
he olitained Navarre, Champagne, and Brie. He 
overran Flanders, but a Flemish revolt broke out 
at Bruges, and at Courtrai on the ‘ Day of Spurs ’ 
the flower of the French chivalry Avent doAvn in 
thousands before the sturdy burgliers. The great 
event of his reign Avas his struggle Avitli rope 
Boniface VIII., Avhich gveAv out of his attempt to 
levy taxes from the clergy, By the bull Clerids 
laicOB in 1296 Boniface forbade the clergy to pay 
taxes, and to this Philip replied by forbidding the 
export of money or valuables, thus cutting off a 
main supply of papal revenue. A temporary 
reconciliation in 1297 was ended by a fresh out- 
break of the quarrel in 1300. Philip flung 
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tlie Pfiiial legate into prison, and suinnioned 
tlie tliree Estates of Prance, clergy, nobles, and 
buitfheis. Tlie last two assured liiin of their 
support even in case of excoiiimunicatiou and 
interdict. Boniface rejjlied with the celebrated 
hull Unam Sanetaoi. Philip eaufacd the hull to 
he piihlicly burned, and with the consent of the 
i^tate*'*general confiscated the property of those 
prelates who had sided with the pope. Boniface 
now^ excoiiiinnnicated him, and threatened to lay 
the kingdom under interdict, hut the king sent 
to Home William de Nogaret, who seized and 
imprisoned the pope, "with tiie aid of the Colonnas, 
Tliough leleased after a few days hy a popular 
rising, Boniface soon afterwards died. In 1305 
Philip obtained the elevation of one of his own 
creatures to the papal chair as Clement Y., and 
placed him at Avignon,' the beginning of the 
seventy years^ ‘captivity.’ He compelled the un- 
happy and reluctant pope to condemn tlie Templars 
in 1310, and to decree the abolition of the ouler 
two year;? later. They made a lieroic defence, hut 
were condemned and hurried by Imndreds, and 
their wealth ajipropriated by Philip. The grand- 
master, JacfjUGS de Molay, was burned 18th ISIarch 
13U, and at the stake he summoned Philip to 
conij)ear witliin a year and a day, and the poj)e 
within forty days," before the judgment-seat of 
Ood ; strange to say, both pope and king died 
within the time, the latter at Fontainebleau, 
Novenihev 29, 1314. Philip during his whole 
reign steadily strove for the suppression of feudal- 
i'sin and the introduction of the Homan law ; hut 
while thus increasing the power of the crown, and 
also tliat of the third estate, he converted royalty, 
which was formerly protecting, kind, and popular 
to tlie mass of the people, into a hard, avaricious, 
and pitiless taskmaster. Under him the taxes 
weie greatly increased, the Jews persecuted, and 
their property confiscated ; and, when these means 
were insuiiicienfc to satisfy bis avarice, lie caused 
the coinage to be greatly debased. 

Philip TI.j OF Valois, king of France, was 
the son of Cliarles of Valois, younger brother of 
Philip IV., and succeeded to the regency of France 
on the death of Chailes IV. The proclamation of 
a king was deferred on account of the pregnancy of 
Charles IV. ’s svidow ; hut on her giving birth to a 
daughter Philip caused himself to he crowned 
king at Ilheims (May 29, 1328). His right to the 
throne was denied by Edward III. of England, 
the grandson of Philip IV., who declavecf that 
females, thoogh excluded by the Salic law, could 
transmit their rights to their children, and there- 
fore insisted upon the superiority of his own claims. 
Philip, however, was not only already crowned 
king, but he had the support of the people. His 
reign commenced gloriously; for, marching into 
Flanders to support the count against his rebellious 
subjects, he wiped out the disgrace of Courtrai by 
vainiuishing the Flemings at Cassel (August 23, 
132S). He was obliged to give up Navarre (q. v.), as 
the iSalic law' of succession did not apply to it, luit 
he letained Champagne and Eiie, paying for them 
a considerable annual stipend. The hundred years’ 
war with England began in 1337 both in Guienne 
and in Flanders, but was carried on languidly for i 
several years, the only prominent incident being 
the destruction of the French lieet oirSluys (June 
124, 1340). Philip was a had and faithless man, 
and Ids grasping extortion well-nigh exliau.sted the 
wealth of the country. Yet money for his pleasures 
and for new wars had constantly to be piovided 
by some new tax or fresh confiscation. In 1346 
Edward III. landed in Normandy, ravaged the 
whole country to the environs of Paris, and totally 
defeated Philip at Cr^cy. A truce w'as then 
concluded, hut the devoted kingdom had no sooner 


been released from war than destrncUon threatened 
in the yet more tenible form of the ‘ Black UeathJ 
Philip received JIaupliine in gift in 1349, pnvcimsed 
Majorca from its unfortunate king, oml tlieil 
August 22, 1350, neitlier loved nor icspoetod. 

Philip II., king of Spain, the only son of the 
Emperor Charles V. and [sahella of Portugal, \vas 
horn at Valladolid, 21 b fc May 1527. Ho w’aa 
brought up in Spain, and caiefully educated for 
his destiny, but grew up dislrustfnl and reserved ; 
cold and austere, without being virtuous ; haughty 
and bigoted, yet witliout real respect for honour 
or religion. In 1543 lie luairied Mary of Portugal, 
who died three years later, after bearing a son, the 
ill-fated Don Carlos. In 1548 he went to join his 
father at Brussels, and mude a decidedly unfavonr- 
ahle impression upon his future subjects. TJn-ee 
years later he returned to S])Ain, and in 1554 he 
made a marriage of policy with Mary Tudor, ( Jueen 
of England, During hi.s fourteen mon tins’ .stay 
in England lie lahouiccl liard^ hut niiMiccessfully 
at tlie uncongenial task of ingratiating himscif 
with his wife’s subjects. Ilis failure, together 
wifcli tlie vexatious jealousy of a wdfe wdio was 
plain, spare, nearly forty, and likely to he childless, 
piumpted him to leave England and return to 
Bru.ssels (tSei^lcniher 1555), In Iho next Inilf-year 
he became by the abdication of his father tlio most 
])owcrful prince in Europe, bavin under his sway 
Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Milanese, the Low 
Countries, Franche ComfciS Mexico, and Peru ; with 
the best disciplined and oIHcered army of tho age. 
The treasury alone was deficient, having been 
drained by the enonnous expenditure of his father’s 
wars. Tlie first danger he had to face was a league 
formed between Henry Cl. of France and tho 
Neapolitan pope I^iui IV. to di'pvive him of his 
Italian doiiiinions. Alva soon overran the tm’ii- 
tories of the pope, while P]nli[i’H army under 
Philibert of )Savoy defeated the I'Veneh at St 
Quentin (August 10, 1557) ami (h’aveliues (July 
13, 1558). These reverses forced Henry If. to agree 
to terms of peace at Cateau (Jambresis (April 2, 
1559). In Jannary 1558 iho Fj'onch Imd captured 
Calais, and Mary Tiulor’.s death follou'od eleven 
montba later. Her liuahand, after an unsuccesHfiil 
aitemiit to obtain tlje bami of (Jiujon Elizabell), 
married Isabella of France (dune 24, 1.559) ami 
returned to Sriaiii, where lie lived tho rest of Ids 
life. 

The main object of his domestic jiolicy was to 
concentrate all power in Idmsolf, and to this cud 
lie labouicd to destroy everything veHomhling fiee 
iuslitutions in any of his dominions. lie os tent a- 
tiously put himself at the head of tho (Jatliolic 
party in Europe, hut tlie interests of the church in 
his eyes weic ever identical with his own, lie 
found the Inquisition the hesl engine of his tyranny 
in Spain, but its eHoct in the Low Conn tries w'us a 
formidable revolt, wbicli ended in 1570 with tho 
northern part, tho Seven United Provinces, achiev- 
ing iudependeiiCQ. In this eonllict the resources of 
Spain were exhausted, and to roplenisli his treasury 
Philip exactejl unovmous coutrihutionH from ids sub- 
jects, nholisldng all the ancient special communal or 
provincial privileges of Spain, and BUppressing all 
irisiiJTCctiou and cliHcouteiit by force of arum or tho 
Inquisition. His son, Don Carlos, whom lu5 hated, 
died in prison iu 1508, and all that can he said in 
the fatlier’s justification is that at least lie did not 
directly murder him. Ilis pride did not disdain 
the aid of cowardly murder in the piu’Ruib of l)is 
policy, and tlio tragdc doatli of William tlio Bilent 
(1684) and the relcntlosH porseoution of Antonio 
Perez show how pitiless and liow iiei’Hi.stent was 
his hati’od of an eneiny. He married iu 1570 as 
his fourth wife his niece, Anno of Austria, whose 
sole surviving son afterwards bocame Philip HL 
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The one great triuinpli of his reign was the famous 
naval victory of Lepaiito (September 16,1571), won 
by his half-brotlier, Don John of Austria, over the 
Turks. In 1580, the direct male line of Portugal 
Jiaving* become extinct, Philip laid claim to the 
tin one, and despatched Alva to occupy the king- 
dom. But )ns attempt to con (pier England re- 
coiled upon liimself in hopeless disaster, as the 
ships of the groat Armada were swept to destruc- 
tion before the northern tempests and tlie irresist- 
ible valour of the English seamen. His intrigues 
against Henry of Navarre were foiled by his 
antagonist’s courage, aided l^y the death (1592) 
of his own general Alexander Earnese and Henry’s 
politic change (jf his religion. The stubborn lieioisni 
of tlie Netherlaiuhn’s and the exasperating ravages 
of the English cruisers on the ISpanisli Main, added 
to linaucial distress at home, eml uttered the last 
years of Philip, and he died of a lingering and 
peculiarly loathsome disease, in the Escorial at 
Madrid, on IJth Septemhor 1508, under tlie shadow 
of that failure which had followed all his gieatest 
unilertakiugH. Philij) II. possessed great abilities, 
hut little political wisdom, and he engaged in .so 
niaiiy vast enterprises at once as to ovcrtaslc his 
resources without leading to any pro li table result. 
A fanatical and gloomy bigot in religion, sullen 
and jealous i\\ tempo v, Uc pCYsceutod all hcYctic^^ 
through the Imtuisition with relentless cruelty, 
ami at the Hame time dealt a fatal Idow to {Spain 
by crushing that ancient, proud, and chivalrous 
spirit which had been the secret of its strength, as 
well as by cutting o(l' the commerce of the country 
by oi>preHsiv(3 exactions and by a bitter perseuutioii 
of the industrious Moriscos. There is hardly a 
move unlovable liguvo in history than this sullen 
and Holitary bigot wlioni historians with unusual 
unanimity liave united to condemn. 

Seu the articlcH AnvA, Aumada, UiiAiiniss V., Cakloh, 
ifiVay, HolTjAND, luul 8 i\mn ; tlic Jfisto7'i(S of I’roscott, 
jVlotley, and Froude; Mignet’.s Automo Pd'rt'j et Philippe 
II. (5th od. 1881); l^ornoron’s Ilisifiirc dc Philippe II. 
{3cl od. 4 vols. 1887); (laoluird’« two books on Don 
Oarlos, and th(J saino editor’s ooiTOspoiulonce of Philip 
on tlio adtiii'ri of iiolgiuin (5 vols. Bruhsola, 1848-79), 
with his ainlmasadorH in linghiiul (4 vols.np to 1888), and 
of his daiightors iKiiholla and Oatharine (Paris, 1884). 

Philip Vm king of Spain, and the founder of 
the Bourlion dynasty in that country, was the 
secMHid .son of the lianphin Louis (son of Louis 
XIV. and Maria Tlieresa of Spain) of Franco, 
and was horn at Versailles, December 19, 1683. 
In 1700 Philip, then Duke of Anjou, mn be- 
queathed the crown of Spain by CMiarles IT. His 
grandfather, Louis XIV., as he left him to take 
poSKession of the throne, uttered tlio famous phrase, 
‘Mou (ils, il n’y a plus de Pyrenees.* He entered 
Madrid in February 1701, and after a long and 
varying .struggle against ln.s rival, tlie Archduke 
Charles, was loft in possession of his throne by the 
peace of TTtrecht in 1718. Next year died the 
qiieen, iSlaria LouisJi, daughter of Victor Anmdeiis, 
Duke of Savoy, whom Bhilip had married in 1702 ; 
and Boon after he married Klizaheth Farnese of 
Parma, ‘the termagant/ in Cavlylc‘s phrase, who 
embroiled the peace of Europe for thirty years. By 
her inllncnce the roia.s of government were com- 
mitted by the amiable ami weak-minded king to 
Alheroui. PJiilip was obliged by the Quadruple 
Alliauco to dismiss his daring and ambitious 
minister at the clo-se of 1719. He abdicated in 
favour of his .son Don Louis in 1724, but resinned 
the crown on his death eight months later. The 
ambitious (picen’s dearest wish was to drive the 
Hap.shurgs out of Italy in the interests of her sons 
by a former marriage, but all her efforte Bucceeded 
only in Hecnring the Two Sicilies for Don Carlos, 
Spain joined the coalition against IMaria Theresa, 


and her younger son Don Philip was at first suc- 
cessful in conquering the Milanese ; but as soon 
as the Sile.siaii v'ar was closed by the treaty of 
Diesden the Austrian queen poured her troops into 
Italy and drove out the Spaniards. At the ciisis 
Philip, who had been for years .sunk in a state of 
mental stupor, died at Madrid, July 9, 1746. See 
AlberonIj Succe.ssion (IVars OF), and Spain j 
and BaudrillarFs Philippe V. ct la Cour de France, 
I700'15 (2 vols. 1890-91). 

Pliilil), sachem of the Wampanoag tribe of 
Indians, was the second son of Ma,ssasoit, who for 
nearly forty years had been the first and staunche.st 
ally of the Pilgrim settleis of Plymouth, and had 
obtained English names for his two sons. In 1661 
Philip succeeded Ids hrotlier, and formally reneu'etl 
the treaties of his father, which he kept for some 
yeans. By 1671, however, goaded by tlie encroach- 
ments of tlie whites, he had formed a confederation 
of tribes aggregating nearly 10,000 warriors; ancl 
in 1675 what is knoAvn as King Philip’s ’War broke 
out. Oil the Indian side it was a war of surprises 
and massacres— thirteen towns were destroyed, and 
600 colonists .slain. In Deceiiiher 1675 Governor 
Win.slow and a force of 1000 men burned the great 
fort of the Narragansetts, slew 600 warriors, and 
massacred 1000 women and children. In the spring 
Die Indians retaliated for a time, hut tlieir numbers 
steadily diminished ; several tribes fell away from 
the confederation ; others, hitherto neutral, declared 
against them. In the early summer Philqi’s squaw 
and little son ivere cai>tured, and sold as slaves for 
the West Indies; and on Pith August 1676, at 
midnight, he and his remaining followers were 
surpidsed by Captain Benjamin Church. Pliilip 
was slain, and his head cut oil'. Afterwards his 
body was drawn and quartered, and tlie head was 
exposed on a gibbet at Plymouth for twenty years. 
Church wrote an Futertainuifj Jlistori} of Kwg 
Philip's War (1716; new ed. with additions by 
S. G. Drake, Boston, 1825); see also Washington 
Irving’s Skotch-hook. 

Philip the Bold {Philippe le Hardi), the 
founder of Die .second and last ducal House of Bur- 
gundy, was the fourth son of John the Good, king 
of France, and his wife Bonne of Luxemburg, and 
was boni January 15, 1342. He was prc.sent at 
tlie battle of Poitiers^ (1356), and displayed such 
heroic coui-agej venturing his own life to save his 
father’s, as earned him the epithet of le Hardi, or 
niic Bold.* He shaved his father’s captivity in 
England, and on returning to Franco in 1360 
received in reward of his bravery the duchy of 
Touraine, and on the death, without heirs, of 
Philippe de Kouvre (1363) also that of Burgundy, 
being created at the same time the premier peer of 
France. On the accession of his brother, CJiarles 
V., to the throne of France Philip had to resign 
Tour nine, hut, as a compensation, obtained in 
marriage Margaret, the heiress of Flanders, in 
1369, In 1372 lie commanded with success against 
the English, and in 1380 he helped to suppress the 
Rcdition of the Flcnusli towns against their count, 
Iiis father-in-laAv. Bub the citizens of some of the 
populous places, es^iocially Ghent, were jio.ssessed 
with such a fever of independence that tljey were 
only brought hack to their allegiance after the 
bloody defeat of Kosbcck (November 27, 1382), 
where 26,000 Fleming.s were left on the fiolcl, 
Flanders, the county of Burgundy, Artois, llethol, 
and Nevers fell to him liy the death of the count in 
1384, and his llrni and wise government quickly 
won the affection and esteem of his new suujects. 
He encouraged judiciously arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, and his territory— a kingdom in extent 
—was one of the best governed in Europe. During 
the minority and siuisequent imbecility of his 
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nejaiew, Cliarle.s VI. of France, he was obliged to 
take the helm of attairs, and i)reberve tlie state from 
iiibiuTectioii an<l bedifci<->n within and the attacks of 
the English without. He died April 27, 1401, 
Pllilip the Good [Philippe le Bon), Duke of 
Burgundy, the son of Jean ‘ Sanb-peur ' ]>y Margaret 
of Bavaria, tand gi'andson of Philip the Bold, 
was born at Dijon, the capital of the dncliY, 
June 13, 1396, and, on the assassination of his 
father on tlie bridge of Moiitereau at t)ie instigation 
of the danphin (afterwards Charles VIL), succeeded 
to the duchy of Burgundy. Bent on avenging 
the muider of his fatiier, he entered into an otien- 
sive and defeiisive alliance with Heniy V. of 
England at Airas in 1419, at the same time recog- 
nisuig him as the rightful regent of France, and 
heir to the throne after Charles VI. ’s death. This 
agreement, which disregarded the Walic law, ^\'as 
sanctioned by the king, parliament, university, and 
States-general of France in the treaty of Troyes 
( 1420), but thetlauphin declineLl to resign Ids rights, 
and took to arms ; he was, however, defeated at 
Crevanb (1423) and Verneuil (1424), and driven 
beyond the Loire. Some disputes wztli tlie English 
proiiijited Philip to conclude a treaty with the king 
of France in 1429. However, the English, hy ceding 
to him the province of Champagne, and paying him a 
large sum of znoney, gained liim hack to their side. 
At this time, liv falling heir to Brabant, Holland, 
Zealand, and the rest of the Low Countries, he 
was at the head of the most donrisliing and 
powerful realm in western Europe ; hut though 
much more powerful than his superior, the king of 
France, lie preferred to continue in nominal subjec- 
tion. Bmarting under some fresh insults of the 
English viceioy, and strongly urged moreover by 
the pope, lie made a final peace ( 1435 ) Avith Charles, 
Avho gladly accepted it ev^en on the Jiarcl condition.s 
which Philip prescribed. The English, in revenge, 
committed great liavoc among the merchant navies 
of Flaiifleis, which irritated Pliilip to such an extent 
that hecleelnied warag'ainst them, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the king of France, gradually expelled 
tliem from their French po.ssessions. The imposition 
of taxes, Avhich Avere necassanlj^ heai^y, excited a 
rebellion, headed, as usual, by the citizens of Glient, 
hut the duke indicted upon them a levrihle defeat 
(July 1454), though he Avept over a victory bought 
Avith the blood of 20,000 of his subjects. The later 
part of his reign Avas filled Avith troulde caused by 
the quarrels hetAveen Charles VIL and his son, the 
Dauphin Louis (afterwards Louis XI.), aa'Jio liad iled 
from his father’s court, and sought shelter Avith 
Philip, although, after ascending the throne, far 
from .shoAAung gratitude, lie tried in tlie most 
dishonourable manner to injure his benefactor, 
Pliilip (lied at Bruges, July 15, 1467, deeply 
lamented by his subjects. Under him Burgundy 
was tlie most wealthy, prosperous, and tranquil 
state in Europe \ its ruler was the most feared and 
admired .sovereign of his time, and his court far 
surpassed in brilliancy those of his contemporaries. 
Knights and nobles from all parts of Eurojie flocked 
to his jousts and tournaments. See Baraiite’s 
Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne de la Maison de 
Valois. 

Piiilipliailg-li, on YaiTOAv Water, 3 miles 
WSW. of Selkirk, the property from 1461 till 
1889 of the line of the ‘OutlaAV Murray’ of 
the ballad. Here, on 13tli September 1645, Mon- 
trose (q.v.) Avas defeated by David Leslie, Avho 
butchered more than a hundred Irish prisoners. 
See Gi’aig- Brown’s i^elkirkshive (1886). 

Pliilip Neri, St. See Neei. 

Pllilippeyille, a seaport of Algeria, tlie har- 
bour of Constantine, from Avhich it lies 54 miles 
NNE. by rail. There is a magnificent harl)our 


(1882) protected by Iavo moles, one 4590 feet long, 
the other 1310 feet. The town is quite new, hav- 
ing been built since 1838 on the site of the ancient 
Umicadu. The imports and exi)ortH togctlier reach 
i:3,500,000 per annum. lAq). (1872) 10,267 ; (1885) 
18,329. 

Pllililipi? a city of Macedonia. It was named 
after Piulip II. of h'lacedon (q.v.), who enlarged it 
because of the gold-mines in its neigh! jo ur hood. 
It is famonH (ui accoimt of the tAVO battles fonglit 
in 42 u.c. between Antony and Octaviaiuis on the 
one side and the republicans under Brutus and 
Cassius on tJie other, in tlje second of Avhich the 
rejnihlic finally perished. The apostle Paul fonmled 
a Christian church here, to which one of his epistles 
is addressed. 

Pliilippiaiis, EEiSTr.M to ttik, the !at(‘Ht of 
tlje four letters that claim to have boon written l)y 
tlie apostle Paul during his captivity (see Paul). 
The Philippian Churcli Avas looked upon Avith 
peculiai- tenderness and allbction );y the apostle. 
It Avas the first-fruits of his mission in Eurojje ; its 
members Avere singularly kind to him ; more than 
once, Avlien lie Avas labouring in other they 

sent liim contrihutioms, that ho might not he 
hindeiisome to his new converts, and now th(\y had 
despatched one of the hrethren — Epapliroditus — all 
fclie Avay to the [jJnee of lii.s captivity Avith presents 
for him, kuoAving tliat he Avas in honds, and sus- 
pecting (as Avas in fact the case) that he might lie 
in straits for his daily hrciid. [lis letter to them, 
of which Ejjaphroditus, on his^ return journey, 
Avas the hearer, is tho ‘ most epistolary of all the 
epistles ; ’ though containing inipoidant doctrinal 
matter, it is cliai’acteiiso/l primarily hy its warm 
expression of personal feelings toAvards bin friends 
at Philippi. The external evidence in favour of 
the genuineness of this epistle is exciqjtionally 
.strong; it is alhulod to ])y rolycarp, and omimor- 
ated among the Pauline Avritings both by Marcioii 
and hy the Avviter of the Muratoriau canon. The 
argujnejifcs of Baurand others against its genuine- 
ness, Avhich turn purely on questions of biblical 
theology, such as the compatibility of Phil. ii. 
6-11 Avifch 1 Cor. xv. 45-49, or of Pliil. iii. (>-ll 
with certain otlier expressions in tlio undisimied 
writings, still find some huijporters (oiuj of tlie 
latest and ablest being Ilolstcn); but tliey are 
not regarded as convincing even hy IHlgcnhdd, 
Schenkcl, Weizsiicker, Plleidever, or llaniaek. 
There are commentaries on Philipijians hy hleycr, 
Weiss, Ellicott [Philippians, VoUmians, iUkd Philr- 
mon, 3d ed, 1865), Lightfoot (6th od, 1881 ), and C. 
J. Vaughan (1882). 

Pllilipiiu'Ss originally the thr(i(3 orations of 
Demosthenes against Pliilip of Macodoii. Tho 
name Avas afteru'ards ap] ilied to Giooi’o’s fourteen 
orations against the amhitious and dangerous 
designs of Mark Antony. It is now coiiinionly 
employed to designate any severe and violent in- 
vective, Avliether oral or Avrittom 

Philippine Islniids^ a largo insular grouj) 
foi’ining a northern hijotion of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, from Avhieh it is separated hy tho two pro- 
found abysses of the Mulii (IMindoro) and (Jclobes 
Seas, 2000 to 4000 fathoms deep. But these seas 
ai'C enclosed hy t.lie three iusnlar chains of PalaAvan, 
Avith Balahac in thy nortli, Wiilu in the centre, and 
Sanguir Avith Sias in the south, all of Asdiudi lie in 
shallow Avaters, and form a geological coimoctiou 
between the Philippines and Borneo in the south- 
west and tlic PJiiliiipinos and CeleJ/OH in tho soiiih. 
The archipelago, Avhich is washed on the oast side 
hy the Pacific Ocean (3000 fathoms) ami in the 
north-Avest hy the China Rea (2000 fatlmins), lies 
in 4”-~21° N. lat. and 117°— 127" E. long,, and 
comprises a vast aggregate of over 2000 isla,uds 
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of all sizes, ranyuio from mere rocks and reefs to 
tlie great lands of Luzon and Mindanao, tlie former 
rather more, the latter somewhat less, than 40,000 
sf|. m. in extent. The other chief memhers of the 
gioup, collectively called Visayas, are Mindoro, 
9000 so. m. ; Palawaii (Paragua), 5500; Samar, 
5000 ; ranay, 4500 ; Negros, 4300 ; Leyte, 3000 ; 
Cebu and Boliol, Loth 1500 ; jMashate, 1200 ; total 
area, 110,000 ; population variously estimated at 
from 7,500,000 to 9,500,000. 

The archipelago is dis])Osed nearly due north 
and south, and is essentially mountainous and 
volcanic, lying in the direct line of tlie vast igneous 
chain which sweei)s rouml from Sumatra and Java 
through the Lesser Siinda groups and the Moluccas 
norbliwards to Pormosa and Japan. Tn the Pliiliu- 
pines the first link in this system going soiithwardh 
IS tlie volcanic islet of Bahuyan on the north coast 
of Luzon ; hut hej^ond the reniarkahle volcano of 
Taal ( 1320 feet), near Manilla Bay, tlie cliaiii rami* 
fies into an eastern and a ^vestern branch, which 
traverse tlie whole of the archipelago, and whicli 
are continued seawards by the insular chains of 
Sulu and Sangnir. The eastern lirancli develops 
the lofty cones of Mayon (9000 feet) and Biilusaii 
at the soutli'CaRtern extremity of Luzon, while the 
western branch gives rise to those of Malaspina 
and Bacon in Negros and (Jamignin near tlie north 
coast of Mindanao ; in this island the two chains 
converge at the head of the (iulf of ^)a^'ao, Avhere 
they culminate in Apfi (10,400 feet), highest point 
in the Philippines. These various ranges, which 
cover nearly the whole surface of the archipelago, 
leaving room for scarcely any plains except alioiit 
the lower courses of the rivers, consist mainly of 
very old eruptive rocks, in many places covered liy 
later tertiary, nuatcrmiry, and modern scoriai ancl 
lavas. TIio uiKlergroiiiid forces are still active, and 
reveal theniHolves liy trcinoiidons eruptions, such 
as those of Mayon in 170(5 and of Daraga in 1814, 
and e.specially by oartliqnakcs, which are almost 
coutinnoiis, keeping the seismographs of the obser- 
vatory at Manilla in a constant .state of vibration. 
Manilla itself wa.s nearly destroyed by the eartli- 
quakc of 1863, wliitdi was followed by the disastrous 
convulsions of 1872 and 1880 at Burigao and in 
many parts of Mindanao. The navigation of the 
inland Avatens is endangered not only by these dis- 
turbances, but also by the con dieting currents 
cause<l by opposing tidal waves, ancl by the 
cyclones, liore called typhoons, which range as far 
south as about 10“ N. lat. (see IMaji at A,stj\ ). 

Owing to the parallel disposition of the mountain- 
rangers, space is allbrded for the development of 
several large rivers, s\icli as the Cagayan (Rio 
(Trande), which drains about one-fourth of Luzon, 
flowing for 220 miles northwards hetween the Biorva 
Madre' and the Nortli Cordillera east and west; 
the Agno and Pampangau on the west side of the 
same island ; and in Mindanao the Agusan 
(Biitiian), navigable by large vessels for over 60 
miles, and Die Kio Graiulo di Mindanao, whicli 
flows from Lake ^^lagindanao in the centre of the 
island finst south- wc.st tlien north-east to 111 ana 
Bay in tlie Celebes Bea. This river is joined by 
the emis.saries of .several other lakes, and a charac- 
teristic feature of the landscape in most of the 
islands is the large number of lacustrine basins, 
whicli send their overflow through short coast- 
streams to all the fturrouiuling waters. The most 
important and best known of these emissaries in 
Luzon are the PansiiUt, which drains Lake Bour- 
bon, and the Pasig, which flows from the Laguna 
de Bay to Manilla. Several of tlie basins appear 
to^ bo’ flooded craters, while others are of marine 
origin, bays and inlets cut off from the sea by the 
eruptive inatter ejected from the neighbouring 
volcanoes in former geological epoclis. 


Thanks to the general elevation of the land, and 
the prevailing sea-breezes, the climate, although 
moist and hot, is le.ss in.salubrious than that of 
most tiopical lands. The fevers are generally of a 
somewhat mild, intermittent type, and the most 
dreaded maladies are consumption, dy.sentery, and 
ammiiia j leprosy exists in Luzon, hut its ravages 
are confined to small areas. As elsewliere in the 
Eastern Archipelago, tliere are two seasons, a web 
and a dry, udiicli are determined by the trade- 
Avinds, but wliich, owing to the peculiar configura- 
tion of the land, may be said to go on simultane- 
ously. Thu.s, for all the southern and we, stern 
.slopes, the smith -Avesfc monsoon is the wet, the 
north -east the dry season, the recurrence of the.se 
periods being reversed on the ojiposite slopes of tlie 
.same range.s. At Manilla, Avhich is exposed to tlie 
soutli-Avest winds, the rains last from June to 
Noveiuher, diy weather for tlie rest of the year ; 
hub this succes.sion is elsewhere constantly modified, 
especially by the tiend and altitude of the moun- 
tain-chains. On the other hand, the temperature 
varies little throiigliout the year, ranging from 
about 77“ E. in December (tlie coldest month) to 
86° P. in May (the liottesb month), while the 
greatest extremes recorded at the IManilla Obsei’va- 
tory are not more than 25 degrees (06°~91°). Bub 
the rainfall varies enormously, from ^ incli in 
Marcli to 20 inches in August, Avith a 3’early 
aver.age of 68 to 70 inches. 

The indigenous flora, wliich is noAvliere surpassed 
in variety and exuberance, indicates a long con- 
nection of the Philippines Avith Indo- Malaysia, and 
more transitory relations Avith Austro-^Ilalaysia, 
tJirougli Celehe.s. Thus all the local genera are 
represented in the Great Buiula Island.s and Malay 
Peninsula, hut only very feAV in the Au.straln^ian 
Avorld ; alrsolutely independent foi’ins are extremely 
rare, and generally represented only by a single 
type. Vast .spaces are still covered* with magnifi- 
cent primeval forests containing a great number of 
dycAvood.s, fine, liartl-grained, medicinal and other 
useful plants, such as ebony, sapaii, tamarind, 
giiinguina, tlie incorruptible magkono (a myrta- 
cean), banyan, cocoa-nut, paudaims, uijia, and many 
other palms, liamliao, tree-ferns. »Specially numer- 
ous ate the fibrous plants, such as the gigantic 
hejuco, the bnri, cabonegro, and aliaca (Manilla 
hemp). Uu the plauiatioiis are groAvii several 
A'arieties of rice, maize, sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, 
and tobacco, the last mentioned second only to that 
of Cuba. Above 6000 feet the forest and alpine 
fforas are almost exclusively Malaysian, and nearly 
identical Avith those of Borneo and Sumatra. 

The native fauna is remarkable for the total 
absence of all large mammals, sucli as the tiger, 
elephant, rhinoceros, bear, tapir, orang-outang, 
Avliicli neA^ertheless occur in the Sunda Islands. 
Hence the only dangerous animals are the croco- 
dile, snake.s, ami some other reptiles. The largest 
wild inamiual is the buffalo, and next to it the 
gibbon, heside.s Avhicli there are .several other 
sjieciea of apes and lemurs, tliree or four varieties 
of antelope, and a small deer resembling the 
Javanese muntfac. The carnivora aie cliieffy 
represented by* several species of civet, the in- 
sec tivora by the porcupine, and bats and squirrels 
abound in all the Avoodlands. Birds are very 
numerous, and the galUnacean family especially 
pre.sents some remarkable forms, bitch as the 
laburgo (0 alius hankiva) and the bulicsigay, noted 
for its size, courage, ancl beautiful plumage.^ An 
endless variety of forms is also offered by the insect 
Avorkl, Avliile the fre.sh and marine Avaters abound 
in fishes, turtles, molluscs (in eluding both tlie pearl 
and mother-of-pearl oyster), sponges (euplectella 
ancl other exquisite varieties). 

Of minerals the nmst widely diffused are coal 
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and iron ; copper also occurs, as Avell as ^^’old, lead, 
sulphur, ciunaW', cjuickMlv’er, alum, besides jasper, 
marble, and fine biiildin^f tones. Thermal waters, 
chiefly sulphurous and fernigiuons, occur in many 
place?^, especially in Luzon. But the mineral 
re'^ources of the archipelago are little^ develojied, 
ainl milling o[>erations are canied on in tlie most 
jniniitive manner. 

The original inhabitants of the Phi]ii)pines were 
undoubtedly the Negritos [AetaSi Atas, ItciH), who 
at one time occupied the whole of the archipelago, 
but are now reduced to a few isolated groups 
numbering altogether less than 20,000, scattereil 
over the remoter parts of Luzon, Negros, Mindanao, 
and several other islands. Half-caste Negrito 
coimn unities are extieinely numerous, tliis in- 
digenous element haviim almost everywhere amal- 
gamated with the inti-iuling Indonesian and Malay 
peoples, who at present constitute the great bulk 
of the population. The Indonesians ( see Malays ) 
aie mostly ‘Infieles’ (i.c. jjagans), whereas nearly 
all the Malays are either 'Indios’ (i.e. Eoiiian 
Catholics) or ‘Moros’ (i.e. Mohammedans). Like 
the allied races of Sumatra, Borneo, and Polynesia, 
the Indonesians are distinguished hy their tall 
stature, nunscular frames, light -hrown complexion, 
and regular features. Tlicir ciiief tribes are the 
Apayaos, Tinguianes, Calanas, Guinaanes, Gad- 
danes, Igorrotes, Ifugaos, and Ilongotcs of Luzon, 
about 60,000 altogether ; the Cimarrones, J;5aniars, 
and others of the Visayas, about 20,000; the 
Subanos, Manobos, Mand'ayas, Bilans, Guiangas, 
and Bagobos of ]^^i^da^ao, where they are most 
jinmerons, 800,000, giving a total of about 380,000 
for all the Indonesian tribes. Tlie Moro.s {Orang- 
Lslam, or Mohammedan ^Malays) ai'e now reduced 
to from 250,000 to 300,000, chiefly confined to 
Palawan and Mindanao (Illanos, Lufcancas, San- 
gniles). All tlie rest of t lie Malays ai'e Indios, or 
at least nominal Catholics, and comprise two main 
divisions, the northern Tagals of Luzon, about 
3,000,000, and the central Visayas (Bisayas) of the 
Visayas Islands and parts of Palawan and IMin- 
danao, about 2,500,000. The Tagcal and Visayan 
languages are the most highly developed of all the 
Mafayo-Polyncsian forms of speech, and are gradu- 
ally absorbing all the other numerous dialects of 
that family current throughout the arcliipolago. 

Liscoi'ered in 1521 by Magellan, who wa.s killed 
on the islet of Macban bn April 27 of that year, the 
Philippines were oificially annexed to Spain in 
1569, and have since remained an integral x>art of 
the Spnnisli dominion. Manilla, the caxiital, was 
founded in 1571, and ino.st of tiie archipelago was 
raxndly reduced, the niimeroiib petty Malay chiefs 
[dato] gejierally accepting the title of gubernador- 
cillos, as administrators of their several territoiies. 
But tlie Mohammedans of Sulu and Mindanao long 
retained their independence, the sultan of Sulu 
having been deposed so recently as 1876, while 
many parts of blindanao are still xn-actically 
autonomous. Tiie crown is represented by a 
governor-general and a captain-general, under 
wiiom are the four governors of Luzon, the Visayas, 
Mindanao with Sulu, and Calamianes with Pala- 
wan (Paragua) and Balabac. The governments 
are again subdivided into fifty -four provinces, ruled 
by alcaldes and commandants, under whom are the 
gubemadoreillos and local magistrates. Besides 
Manilla 270,000) there are several other con- 
siderable toAvns, such as Laoag (37,000), San , 
Miguel (35,000), Banang (33,000), Cabaera 
(30,000), and Ilo-ilo (21,000). The chief exports 
are sugar (£2,400,000 in 1889), hemp (£1,600,000), ' 
and tobacco, including 120 million cigars { £500,000 ). i 
Shipping, 435 vessels of 345,000 tons cleaved ; rail- 
^vays, 16 miles at Manilla ; telegraphs, 720 miles 
and submaiine cable to Hong-kong; army, 4800, ' 


ivith 3500 gendarmerie ; navy, 2 coi'vettes, 6 
avisos, 16 gunboats, manned by 2000 .sailors and 
marines. 

See Morga, Svema de las hhis Filijnnas (Mexico, 
1609 ; Eng. trana. Hakluyt Society scrie.s, 1868 ) ; Zuniga, 
liistoria de Fdiputas (Sainpaloo, 1803 ; lilng. trails. Lorul. 
1814); G. Mallat, Les Philippmes (Paris, 1^6); Buzota, 
Diccionario Geo(jrafico^ dr., dc las I. Filipiuas (Madrid, 
1850} ; Sir L Bowring, A Visit to the Philippines (1851 ) ; 
F. Jagor, Die Philipjnncn itnd ihre Dewohner^ in 2cit- 
schrift fur PthnoL (1870), and Reisen (Beilin, 1875); 
A. B. Meyer, Die EhneoUner^ahl dev Ph.^ JJelxr die 
Negritos, and AUmni of Philippine Tgpes (DrcBclen, 1878- 
8.5); Swnpei‘, Reisen (IViesbadou, 1879-91); Blumoii- 
I tritt, in ‘ l^etermanu’s lilitteilimgon,’ 1882, &c. ; S. Knee- 
1 land, ‘The Philippine Islands.,’ in RnlL American <7to. 

Soc, (1883); Plant, ‘Notes on the Philippines,’ Jonvn. 

' of Manchester Uco, JSoc, ( vol. ii. 1 886 ) ; Itolfe, ‘ On tlie 
Flora of the Philippines,’ Joarn. Linnean *SV>c. (vol. xxi. 
1887); Montero y Y’^idal, Archipiel. Filip. (1880), 
and Historia Ocncral dt Filipinas (1887). 

Fliilippo'polis, capital of Eastern Roumelia 
or Southern Bulgaria, on the mivigahlo MarUza, 
110 mile.s bj" rail AV. by N. of Adriariojde. It 
manufacture.^ silk, cotton, tobacco, lentbor, Ac., 
and xu’epaves and exports otto of roses {to the value 
of £55,000). It is the seat of a Greek arcdibisbop. 
Pop. (1888) 33,442, of Avhom one-half are Bub 
garians, the rest being Turks, Gicoks, Ae, An 
outjfost of the hlacedouian kingd/nii, it ivn.s ruined 
by the Goths, captured by the Tuvk.s (1363), 
destroyed hy an earthquake (1818), burned (1846), 
and occupied by the Riissians (1878). In 1885 the 
revolution broke out lieie wliieli led to the incor- 
poration of Eastei'ii Roumelia Bulgaria. 

Philips, Amhiiose, minor jioet, was descended 
from a Leicestersliire family, and liorii about 1671. 
He Avas educated at »St Jolmb (Jollcgo, Oamliridgc, 
and contributed to the university memorial verses 
on the death of Queen Mary. * (hnniiig u]) to Lon- 
don he became intimate AviUi Adilison and Steele, 
did hack Avork foi- Tonson, and (irst gained a repu- 
tation hy the ‘ V^inter-piecc ’ in the Tailer (No, 
12) ami tlie six Pa.sBwals Avliicli opened ilie sixth 
volume of Tonsoii’s MisveUiuiu ( 1760), of Avhich llie 
first four volumes had been edited by Drydeii. 
Strangely enough the same volume closed Avith the 
Pastorals of the young Pope, avIiohc jealousy Avas 
arou.sed by Tickeirs i^raising P)ii]i])s’ and jiiissing 
over himself, in his na])cr in the ihniriUan on 
Pastoral Poetry froui Tneocritus downAvards. Ihipe 
took a cliaracteristi<! revenge hy a ]uiper in the 
GnemUan (No. 40), in Avhieh the AVonst (>f tiie verses 
of Philips were ironically exalted above the be.st of 
his OAAm, His de.sigji ]je disguised Avith such dex- 
terity that, though Addison discovered it, as Hr 
Johnson tells us, Steele was deceived, and Avas 
afraid of displeasing rojie by j)nhHHlung his jiaper. 
Philips is said to liave liiing up a rod in Button’s 
Coilee-houHe with ubieh lie tlireatonod to clm.stiMO 
Po^ie on the first occasion. Pope nourished bis 
anger against him, and all the more after his own 
iiuarrel Avith Addison to Avhose circle Phili])H be- 
longed, and did not forget him in tlie Dunviad, 
Philips supported the government in the colunins 
of the Frce-tliinkcr, and Avas rewarded by being 
made secretary to Arcbbisboi) Boulter in Ifvelaml. 
Later be sat for Armagh, acted as secvelary to tlie 
Lord Chancellor and judge of the Prerogative 
Court, and after his patron Boulter’s deatli retiirnod 
io^ London, <and died in 1749, Of liis })lay.s, The 
Bistixss'd Mother (1712)— an ada]itation ^ from 
Racine’s Andromache — Avas Avauuly ])raihed in the 
Spectator ; The Briton tmCi lhimphrij^ Duke ofGlon- 
cestcr lived only long enough to bo damnotl. IBs 
Pustorids are vigorous and easy yet graceful vor.se, 
but lack the charm that boilings to Gay, Avboso 
She}}hcrd^s Week Avas really Avrifcton at Pope’s 
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in&ligatioii l(i lake Philii)& off. Some of liLs odea, 
addressed to cliUdren, and written witli infantine 
siinplioity of diction, earned Iiiin from Henry 
Carey the lasting nickname of ^ Kamby-Pamby.’ 

.Sec Jolinsoids Lives, and Pope’ji CorrespoiidGiice in 
Elwin and Courfcliopo's edition. 

Philips, or PiiiLLir.s, Edward, the elder of 
the two nepIie-wR bronglit np and educated by 
Milton, the sons of his sister Anne, wliose husbaJi'd 
E. PliilH^>s held a government ollice in Chanceiy, 
and died in 1631, leaving two sons to Mil ton’s care, 
Edward Philips M\as born in 1630, and became a 
.student of Magdalen College, Oxford, ljut left in 
1651 witimnt taking a degree. In 1663 he was 
tutor to the son of Jolin Evelyn at Say Court in 
Essex. He is men Li on ed in Evelyn’s Diary as ' not 
at all infected by Milton ’h ])rincii)Ies,' yet certainly 
lie entertained a great re.spect and admiration for 
Ids uncle, and not only extolled Milton in lii.s 
Thcaivum Poeturum as ‘ Llio exactest of heroic 
poets,’ ‘ who hath revived the majesty and true 
decorum of Heroic Poesy and Tragedy,’ but lias 
left n.s a valuable tbough short and fragmoiitavy 
Life of the jioet. This was originally prefixed 
(IGOI) to a translation of Milton’s Loiters of State, 
but is now most accessible in (rodwin’s Lives of P, 
and J. Philips (ZS15, pp. 350-383), and is, as John- 
son says, ‘the only authentic ammiit of ^Milton's 
donie.stic maniiGr.s.’ Of his numerous works may 
be meuUoncd a complete edition (the first) of the 
Poems of Dnimmond of Ilawthorndon ( 1656} ; New 
World of Engiisih IPordnS' (1658), a kind of diction- 
ary, wliich went through several editions; the 
Continuation of Baker’s Uhrontele of the Kings of 
England (1065); Theatrnm Poctarum, or a Com- 
plete Collection of the Poets ( 1676) ; the Tractaiidus 
dc Carmine Dvaniatico Poctavum in the IStii edition 
of Buchler’s Thesanrns (1679); and Travtatuliis 
dc Lingua Latina (1682). Milton, says Auhrev, 
nuule his noi>hews songstors, and sing from tfie 
time they were witli him, and voi'ses hy both are 
found in Ayres and Dialogues fur One, Two, and 
Three Voices, by Henry tawos {1()53). Edward 
is supposed to liave died shortly after the pnhlica- 
tioii ( 1691) of the Lcilcrs of State. 

PliililKS, John, Milton’s younger nephew and 
more peculiar cliargu, horn in 1631, was, like Jiis 
brother Edward, educated by his uncle, and fie- 
quently acted as his amaniionsi.s. It may be sup- 
jiosod that Milton had formed a high opimo?i of 
nia Utovary capability, since he entrusted to John 
rafcliev than Edward the writing of tlio Besponsio 
ad Apologiam pro liege cl Popnlo Anglteano ( 1652), 
liinisnlf con'oeting it with the utmost care. But if 
Jolm was Edward’s superior in ability, he was 
greatly his inferior in character, and persistently 
(lisplayed an unnatural animosity to his uncle and 
benefactor, llis next work was A Satyr against 
Hypocrites (1655), a bitter anti-Piiritan poem and 
attack on Lroinwell, written with considerable 
talent, but in a strain of coai'so buflbonery. yoine- 
wliab ill tlio style of Chaucer, he describes a 
Sunday in Oromwoirs time, a christening, and a 
Wodnosday fast witli ilio c.xtravagant supper at 
night. TIuh production was frequently reprinted, 
and must have caused Milton no small disappoint- 
ment and annoyance. In 1660 John amused him- 
self and the world with his Montelion or the Pro- 
phetical Alnumao, a low, scurrilous ’work, which was, 
aowevor, oxtromoly successful ; he was also a most 
industrious translator, and in little more than a 
year (1677) published three largo folio iran.slation.s, 
Almahidc, from the Erench of Madame do Scudory, 
on which was founded Dry den’s great tragedy, liie \ 
Conquest of Oranada; Pharemond, a lengthy 
Pronch romance j and the Six Voyages oi J. Baptista 
Tavernier. He died soon after 1706. 


Philips, John, de.scribed on the monument in 
Westminster Abbey erected by Sir Simon Havcouvt 
to Ills memory as a second Milton. He was tlie 
author of thiye very popular^ poems, The SqAendiil 
Shilling, an imitation of Milton ; Cider, an imi- 
tation of Virgil ; and Blenhehn, a Tory celebra- 
tion (ff Marlborough’s great victory. He was horn 
in 1676, but, cuiiously enough, was registered at 
Winclie.ster as five years, and at Christ Churcli, 
Oxford, as six year.'^ youngei' than he really Avas. 
He died in 1708, and was buried in the catliedval 
at Hereford. 

Philips, Katherine, ‘the inatcliles.s Orinda,^ 
was bom the daughter of a re.spec table Presbyterian 
London merchant, on New-year’s Daj’' 1631. A 
precocious child, she early Imcame strongly royalist 
in feeling, and in her seventeenth year she married 
a Avorthy Welsh gentleman, James Pliilips of Cardi- 
gan Priory. Her earliest poem Avas an address to 
Henry Vaughan tlie Siluiist, on the a])pearance of 
his Olor Isca?ms (1651 ). About the same time she 
seems to liave assumed her meloi\ionH 7iom-de-phmiB 
of Orinda, having formed among her neighbours of 
either sex a Society of Priendship, the members of 
AYhich must needs be re-baptised — the ladies as 
Lucasia, Iio.sania, Itegina, Valeria, Polycrite ; the 
gentlemen as Pahannon, Silvander, Antenor (her 
own husband ), and Poliarchus ( Sir Charles Cotterel, 
lier greatest friend, her forty-eight Letters to Avliom 
Avere published in 1705). Orinda In onr eailiest 
sentimental Avritcr, and she lias lears at Avill ev^en 
for the marriages of the lady-iuembeis, Avhich she 
resents as outrage-s on the sulliciency of friendship. 
Yet she Avas a Avovtby woman and good Avife, 
despite her overstrained sentimentality, and de- 
served the honour of a dedication from Jeremy 
Taylor [Discourse on the Nature, Offices, and 
Measures of Friendship, 1659). She Aveiit to 
Dublin in 1662, and liere Roger, Earl of Orrery, and 
the rest gave lier a flattering recejition. ^Oii ta 
visit to London she caught smallpox, and died at 
tliirty-three, June 22, 1061. At Dublin she trans- 
lated Corneille’s Ponpie, and in her last year the 
greater part of his Horace. Her poems Avere sur- 
reptitiously printed at London in 1603, bub an 
anthoiitalive edition Avas is.sued in 1607, Tlie 
matchless Oriiula’s poetry has long since faded 
into forgetfulness, despite the cliorus of contem- 
porary praise from CoAvley and every poet of note. 
Keats found her poems in 1817 Avliile Avribing 
Endymion, and in a letter to Itoynolds speaks oT 
them as shoAving ‘ a most delicate fancy of the 
Eletcher kind,’ Mr Gosse conjectures the scarce 
volume of Female Poems (1079) 'wiitten by 
Ephelia ’ to have been the avoi'Ic of Orinda’s only 
daughter, Joan (born about 1064), avIio married 
Mr A\^ogan of PembrokesMre in 1679. 

See the admirable ef^say by Mr Edmund Gosse in 
Eiyhicenth Gentuvy Studies (2d cd, 1885). 

Philips town, a market- town of Kingb County, 
Ireland, S miles E. of Tullamore and 49 miles 
W. by S. of Dublin, take.s its name from Queen 
Mary^a consort, Philip of Spain. Pop. 829. 

rhili.stillCjS (Heb. Pelishtm; Hr. alloplivloi, 
‘.strangers’), a people mentioned in the Bible as 
being in frequent contact Avith the Jcavs, and Avbo 
lived on the coast of tlie Mediterranean, to the 
sonili-Avesfc of Jnclma, from Ekron Lward-s the 
Egyptian frontier, bordering pnncipally^ on the 
trites of Dan, Simeon, and Judah. Our informa- 
tion about the origin of the Philistines ia extremely 
obscure. The genealogical table in Genesis (x, 14) 
counts them among the Egyptian colonies (the 
‘Cashihiin, out of Avhom came the PI lilistin es Q ; 
according to Amos, ix, 7, Jeremiah, xlvii. 4, and 
Deuteronomy, il 23, they came from Caplitor--for- 
merly, from mere resemblance of the Avovd, identilied 
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witli CappaJocia. Otliois liave, gi’oiinc]le66ly, de- 
rived them from the Pela^igians. Of late the 
tendency is to believe that the Phillstuies, who 
were undoubtedly iiuHiigi'ftnfcft, came from Crete, the 
collocation of Cherethites (Gretiins) «and Peletbites 
(2 Sam. viii. and xv.) favouring this view. But 
they seem to have become thoroughly Semitised in 
speech, their language being niidistinguisliable 
from pure Hebrew ; and their gods Ihialzebub and 
Dagon (q.v.) are apparently Semitic. 

It is doubtful if Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gen. 
xxi., xxvi.), was king of this people or merely of the 
country afterwards Philistine ; more probably the 
expulsion of the Danites (Judges, v., xviii.), pre- 
sumably before the new invaders, maiks their bust 
appearance as aggre^rsive enemies. They were sub- 
ject to five princes, who ruled over the provinces of 
Gaza, Aslulod, Askalon, Gath, and Ekron. They 
were so powerful at the time of Eli tliat they 
carried away the ark itself. Under Samuel their 
nile was terminated by the battle of Mizpah,^ Saul 
Avas constantly engaged in ivarding off their neiv 
encroachments, and at Gilhoa he and his sons 
fell in a disastrous battle against them. David 
succeeded in routing them repeatedly ; and under 
Solomon their Avliole country seems to have been 
all hut incorporated in the JeAvish empire. The 
internal troubles of Judaea emboldened the Philis- 
tines once more to open resistance ; hut Hezekiah 
subdued their country Avith the aid of the Egyp- 
tians. The Assyi’ians afterward.s took Asluloif ; 
and in the time of the Maccabees the Philistines 
Avere Syrian vsubjects; by the time of Herod the 
name of the country Imd long been lost in that of 
Palestine. A civilised, agricultural, couimercial, 
find Avarlike nation, they traded largely, and 
their AA^ares seem to iiave been mucli sought after. 

See the various liiEstories ‘of the Israelites cited at 
Jeavs; ^<i\ivsi.6.cv\ KeiHnschriften {2d Q<i. 1883); Wright’s 
Co?t}p. of the tScmiiiO Iya7i(/ui£f/€S [1890 ], — German 

students call those who have ceased to be students, as 
well as non-students, tradesmen, &o., PhiUsicr or Pliilis- 
tines; iience the further sense of 'uneultiu’od,’ * narrow*' 
minded,’ in Avhich application the term has come to be 
used in Britain, especially through Mr Mattheiv Arnold’s 
influence. 

Philliiuore, Sir Robert Joseph, horn iith 
November IS 10, studied at Oxford, and, after serv- 
ing in the Board of Control, had a brilliant career 
at the bar. He sat in parliament as a Whig from 
1853 to 1857 ; and held in succession the ofiices of 
Advocate-general (1862, Avhen he Avas knighted), 
Judge Advocate-general (1871), judge of the 
Arches Court (1867-75) and of the Court of 
Admiralty (1867-83). Made a baronet in 1881, 
he died ■Ith Eehniary 1885. His most important 
AA'orks are his Commentaries iqyoii International 
Lam (4 vols. 1854^61 ; 3d ed. 1879), and liis Ecclesi- 
astical Lam of the Church of England (2 vols. 1873; 
supp. 1876). 

Phillip, John, R.A., Avas born, an old sol- 
dier’s son, at Aberdeen on 19tli April 1817. He 
was apprenticed to a painter and glazier, bat 
in 1836 Avas sent by Lord Panmure to London, 
Avhere he Avas ere long admitted to the schools of 
tlie Royal Academy. In 1830 he began to 
exhibit in the Academy Exliibition. Most of liis 
early subjects were of Scotch character, such as 
a ‘Scotch Eair^ and ‘Baptism in Scotland.' In 
1851 he Avent to Spain in search of health. On liis 
return he became noted as a painter of the habits 
and customs of the Spauisli people, and Avas knoAvn 
as ‘Spanish Phillip.^ In 1853 he exhibited ‘Life 
among the Gypsies at Seville.' His pictures for 
2854-55, *A Letter Writer of Seville' and ‘El 
Pa.seo,' Avere purchased by the Queen. In 1867 he 
became A.R. A., in 1859 R.A. ' The Maniage of 
the Princess Royal' (1860) AA-as a success, as Avas 


also tlie ‘House of Commons/ containing npAvards 
of thirty portraits of the le<a(ling members of both 
sides of the House. But his main triumphs were in 
Spanish subjects, sucli as ‘La Gloria '( 1864) and 
‘El Cigarillo’ (1864). lie twice again visited 
Spain, and the year before his death in London 
(27tli Eebru ary 1867) made a short stay in Italy. 
The characteristics of his style are rich, poAvorful 
colour, broad light and shade, and directness of 
force. 

Phillips-* W^ENDEi.L, abolitionist, Avas born 
29th November 1811, at Boston, Massacimsetts, 
the son of the fir.sfc mayor of the city (1822). IIq 
graduated at ITavvard Avith Motley in 1831, studied 
laAV tliere, and Avas called to the bar in 1834. But 
before clients came ho had l)oen diaiyn aAA'ay from 
his profession to the real Avork of his life. A timely 
and important speech in Fancuil Hall in 1R37 made 
liim at once the principal orator of Die anti-slavery 
party; and henceforth, until the president's pro- 
clamation of 1st Januaiy 1863, he Avas Garrison’s 
loyal and valued ally. Ins lectures and addressas 
doing more for their cause than can Avell he 
estimated. He also championed the cause of tem- 
perance, and that of Ai^nnicn, and advocated the 
rights of the Indians, In / 870 he AAms nominated 
for governor by the Prohibitionists and the labour 
party. He died 2d February KSS4. His speeches 
and letter.s Avere collected in 1863 (now ed. 1884); 
and there is a Life by G. L. Austin (Boston, 1888). 

PUillipsbiirg, a city of New .bu-soy, on the 
DelaAvare River ( crossed ))y two railroad )>ri(lges), 
opposite Easton, at the wesiern torminuR (d‘ the 
Morris Canal, and 73 miles W. of Noav York by 
rail. It contaia.s a ro]li)]g-nn)l ami sovonil 
foundries, boiler- and locomotive-Avorks, Ihu). 
(1890) 8644. 

PlliloctetCS, a famous archer, Dm friend and 
armour-bearer of Hercules, Avho laujunatlied him 
his boAv and poisoned arvoAvs. As one of tlio suilors 
of Helen, he led seven ships again.st Troy ; hut 
being l)itten in the foot by a snake (or, ac'eording 
to one story, AAmuiuled l)y Ids oAvn arroAvs), bo fell 
ill. As Ids Avouiid mvQ forth an unondurahio 
stench, the Greck.s left him (Ui the island of 
Lemnos, Avhere for ten years ho spont a misorahlo 
life. But an oracle declared that Troy could not 
he taken Avithout the arroAvs of liercnhiK, so 
Ulysses and Ncoptoleimia Avorci dosjjjitched to bring 
Pliiloctefces to the Greek caiui» ; Avher(‘, Jmaled l)y 
^Esculapiiis or his sons, the restored boro hIcav 
P aris, and helped poAverfully in the taking of 
Troy. After the Avar lie settled iti Italy. The 
play of Sophocles is the only one of several Avriilen 
oil the subject that has been preserved. 

Philo JudcTUS, the Philosopher, Avas horn at 
Alexandria, most probahly about 20-10 n.iU Be- 
longing to a Avealthy family— his hrothov, according 
to Josephus, Avas tlie alaharch or avabartdi Alex- 
ander— he received the most liberal education ; and 
such Avas his zeal for learning thal» at a vorj^ early 
age he Iiad^ passed through the ordinary course of 
Greek studios. Although every one of the <li/rer- 
ent free sciences and arts included in tluj Euci/clibL 
he says, attracted him like so many beautiful 
slaA'es, lie yot ainicd higher, to oinhraco the 
mistress of them all — Philosophy. Metaphysical 
investigation Avas^ the only thing Avliich, lie tolls 
ns, could give l)im anytliing like satisfaction or 
pleasure. Ho Avaa intimately acquainted Avith 
Plato, the Greek tragedians, and Ilomor, and he 
spealca AvitU tlie Avarmest pj'aises of tlio 8toic^( 
and tlie Pythagoreans. With tlujso and eH])coi- 
ally Avitli Plato his anhiities are (dosest— an old 
proverb runs : f llXdntii/ TrXarcu/'djf’w* 

Yet with all his Gvook culture lie remained a Jew, 
holding JeAAush pluloso])hy as the highest Avisdom, 
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tlie divine revelation given to iVtoseh as the source 
of all true knowledge in religion. He had com- 
pletely niastorecl the literature of his nation, hut, 
strange to say, was by no means a profound Hebrew 
scholar. Wlien over fifty years of age he went to 
Eorne as the advocate of his Alexandrian hretluen, 
who had refused to worship Caligula in obedience 
to the imperial edict. TIis Dc Legation e ad Gainni 
gives a vivid acconut of tliis enil)a.sRy. Of his life we 
know little except what is recorded above, and that 
he once went to Jerusalem. His second mission 
to Rome, to the Emperor Claudius, on which occa- 
sion Eusebius reports that be made the acq^uaint- 
anee of tlie apostle Peter, is donhtfiil. 

The religions and philosophical system of Philo, 
however, is most minutely known, and deserves tlie 
most careful study on account of the vast influence 
wliich it has exercised both on the Jewish and 
Christian world. To undm stand his system aright 
it will he necessary to recall to memory the strange 
mental atmospliere of his day. The Alexandi’inG.s 
had endeavoured to make Judaism palatable to tlie 
refined Greeks, by proving it to he identical with 
the grandest conceptions of their philosophers and 
poets, and had quite allegorised away its distinctive 
characteristics. Phihi the first man wlio, 

although himself to a great extent imbued with 
allegorising tendencies, made a bold and successful 
stand against a like evaporisation of the revealed 
religion of his fathers ; which, indeed, in ninny cases 
liad led people to throw ofV its yoke also outwardly. 
Himself a most zealous champion of Judaism, his 
hitterness knows no hounds in rebuke of those co- 
Teligionists who tried to dofeiul their secret or overt 
apostasy by scoffing at the Law iLself, who were ‘ im- 
patient of* their imigious institutions, ever on the 
lookout for matter of censure and complaint against 
tlie laws of religion, who, in excuse of their ungod- 
liness, though blossly argue all manner of objections.’ 
He cannot undcvstaml how Jews, ‘ destined by 
divine authority to lie the priests and prophets for 
all mankind,’ could ho found ,so utterly blind to tlie 
fact that that which is the position only of a 
few disciples of a truly gomiino philosophy — viz. 
tlie knowledge of the Highest- had by law and 
custom become tho inheritance of every individual 
of their own people ; whose real calling, in fact, 
it was to invoke tlie blessing of God on mankind, 
and who, when they oiYered up sacrifices ‘ for the 
people,’ ofTered them up in reality for all men. 

To I’lulo the divinity of tlie Jewish law is the 
basis and test of all true philosophy. Although, 
like his eontenipomries, ho holds that the greater 
part of tho Ventateuch, botli in its historical and 
legal portions, may he explained allegorically— nay, 
goes HO far even as to call only tho Ten Command- 
ments, tlic fnndamcTital rules of the Jewish theo- 
cracy, direct and immediate revelations, while the 
other parts of the Hook are owing to Moses— he yet 
holds the lafter to bo the interpreter specially 
selected by God, to whose dicta in so far also 
divine veneration and strict obedience are due; and 
again, while admitting that inany^ explanations 
of a metaphysical nature may be given to single 
passages, yet demands in general that their literal 
meaning Hhnll not be tampered witli. Tills literal 
meaning, according to him, is the essential part, 
the other explanations are mere speculation — 
exactly as tlio Midrash aiul some Church Fatliers 
hohl. At the same time it is true that, witliout 
denying tho literal meaning, again and again he 
puts forward tho allegorical moaning as the one 
really divine, and indeed sometimes be treats the 
litoral meaning as absurd. Only the allegorical 
lueUiod in liis hands difierod in so far from that of 
Ills contemporaries that to him these interpretations 
— for which ho did not disdain sometimes even to 
Use tho numbers symbolically, or to derive Hebrew 


words from Greek roots, and the like — were not a 
mere play of fancy, in whicli he could exercise his 
powers of imagination, but, to a certain extent, a 
reality, an inner necessity. He clung to philo.sopliy, 
as combine<l with the Law. If the former could he 
shown, someliow or other, to be hinted at in the 
latter, then only he could be that ivhich all his 
soul yearned to be— viz. the disciple of botli : a 
Greek, with all the refinement oi Greek culture, 
and a Jew — a faitliful, pious, religions Jew. Nay, 
he even urged the necessity of allegory from the 
tivofold reason of the anthropomorpliisiiis current 
in Scripture and from certain apparent .super- 
fluities, vepetition.s, and the like, which, in a 
record that emanated from the Deity, mu.st needs 
have a special meaning of their own ivliich 
required investigation and a peculiar interpreta- 
tion. Yet this fanciful method never for one moment 
interfered with iiis real object of pointing out how 
Judaism most plainly and’ unmistakably was based 
upon the liighest ethical principles. 

His wiitings develop his itleas and his system 
in the tA^’o directions indicated. In tliafc division 
of his writings principally Avhich treats of the 
Creation (/vocr/ioTrou^a) he allows allegoiy to take tho 
reins out of his Jiands ; in tliat on the LaAvs (ro^oi), 
on the other hand, he lemains remarkably sober 
and clear, extolling the Mosaic legislation tlirongh- 
ont at the expense of every other knoAvn to him. 
In a very fcAv instances only is he induced to find 
fault, or" to alter slightly, by Avay of allegory, the 
existing ordinances. 

His idea of God is intended to he in the highest 
degree plulosophical, though its religions signifi- 
cance is never lost sight of. God alone is tlie real 
Good, the Perfect, the final cau.se of all things, 
Avhich ceaselessly IIoav ontAvavds from Hims^f. 
God i.s only to he imagined as the primeval light, 
Avhich cannot be seen by itself, but AAdiicli may 
be knoAvn from its rays that fill the Avhole AAwld. 
Being infinite and uncreated, He is not to he com- 
jiared Avitli any created thing. Ho lias, therefore, 
no name, and reveals Himself only in designa- 
tions expressive of this ‘ inexpressihiliiy,’ such as 
‘the Place’ (tlie Tahmulical Makom)^ because 
He comprises all space, and there is nothing any- 
Avlieve besides Him. He is heller tlian Yirtue and 
KnoAvledge, better tlian the Beautiful and the 
Good (/vaAoKd7n0ia), simpler than the One, more 
hli.s&fnl than Bliss. Tims He has properly speak- 
ing no quality, or only negative ones. He is the 
existing Unity or Existence itself ( 6 wv ), comprised 
ill the niqu’onounceahle Tefcragrainmatoii. A.s 
Creator, God manifests Himself to man, and in 
this phase of active revelation of God, which is 
as iiatui’al to Him as burning is to the heat, and 
cold to the snoAv, may bo disting uislied tAvo dis- 
tinct sidefi or essential properties, the PoAver and 
the Grace, to Avhicli corre.spond the tAvo Scripture 
names of Elohim and Adonai. The Lower also 
gives the laAvs and punishes the q(fenclev; while 
the Grace is the heneliceiit, forgiving, merciful 
quality. Yet, since there is not to he assumed an 
immediate influence of God upon the world, their 
respective natures being so diflerent that a point of 
contact cannot be found, an intermediate class of 
beings bad to be created to stand betAveen both, 
through Avliom He could act in and upon creation — 
viz. the spiritual Avorld of ideas, AA'liich are not only 
‘ Ideals,’ or types, in the Platonic sense, but real, 
active poAvers {dwipLus), surrounding God like a 
number of attendant Beings. They are His messen- 
gers, who Avork His will, and by the Greeks are called 
good deemons^ by Moses angels. There are very 
many diflerent degrees of perfection among them, 
liomeave immediate ‘serving angels;’ others are the 
souls of the pious, of the jirophets, and the people 
of Israel, avIio rise higher up to the Deity; others, 
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a^'aiii, aie the heads and chief representatives of 
tlTe different nations, sucli as Israel does not 
need, since tljey conceive and acknowledge the 
Everlasting Head of all Beings Himself. Col- 
lectively tlie Powers are used as equivalent to 
the nature or essence of God — his ideas or thoughts 
dominating and inforiiiing the universe ; yet they are 
far from heing substitutes for God. Zeller maintains 
tliat in Philo’s doctrine of the Powers two repre- 
sentations cross eacii other —the religious notion of 
personal, and the philosophical of irnpeisonal, medi- 
atois. EderMieim also asserts that heie Philo’s 
pliilosophyanci theology are hopelessly at issue, the 
duvafiecs being undoubtedly repre.^^ented as 
Stases, while yet they have no true personal sub- 
sistence, Dr Drummond refuses to admit that 
Philo imputed personality to the Powers, or that 
he identified them with the angels. Schurer main- 
tains that we cannot deny detinitely the personi- 
fication of the X 67 ot or Sui'dgets, since Philo con- 
ceived of them both as independent hypo.stase.s 
and as immanent determinations of the Divine 
existence. 

The Loffos, or Divine Rea'=-on, comp uses all these 
intermed iate spiritual poivei n in His oivn essence. It 
is the univei.sal idea, the one supreme and all-em- 
bracing thought which unifies everythinginto a real 
cosino.s —a j>roperty of God, and the representative 
of God in His relation to the created world. As 
such the Logos is the highest of the augels, the 
Beginning, the Name, the AYord, the Primeval 
Angel, the first-born son of God, the second God 
(Sei^repos Btbs, in opposition to 6 /?e 6 s). As the 
expressed Thougiit of God it has a twofold aspect 
regarded as the nttered and tlie inward Logos, 
although this is not formally expressed hy Philo. 
It becomes objecti''e in the harmonies of the 
created world, and stands distinct from the .same 
Thought when hidden in the silent depths of 
God, and known only to Hi.s omniscience. Tlie 
Logos foj-med the world out of chaotic matter, 
regarded as a mass occupying space^ and now con- 
sidered as the gt 6v of l^lato, again as tlie oba-ia of 
the Stoics. !^Ian is a microcosm, a little world 
in himself, a creation of the archetypal Logos, 
mgh whom he ijarticijiates in the Deity, or, 
Scripture has it, Gie is created in tlie image 
God.’^ He stands between the higher and 
beings— in the middle of creation. The 
principles of Stoicism Philo ideiitilied 
ie Mosaic ethics, in 'which the ideal is 
ralted moral perfectibility or sanctity, and 
luties consist in veneration of God, ami 
1 righteou.sne&.s towards fellow-men. Philo 
rnily the belief in immortality. Eternity is 
Aonless duration of unalterable being ; time 
i moving succession of ever-sbifting pheno- 
Man is imniovtal by Ms heavenly nature j 
there are degrees in hia divine nature, so 
Li-e degrees in his immortality, which only 
sserves this name when it has been acquired 
eminence of virtue. There is a vast differ- 
it ween the mere living after death, whicli is 
n to all mankind, and the future existence 
perfect ones, Eutmp recompense and piin- 
it are not taken by him in the ordinary sense 
word. Virtue and sin both have all tlieir 
s within themselves ; Init the soul, which is 
dsting,’ havin^^ finished its cour,se in the 
ar 'World, carries this consciousness with it 
iiore intense and exalted manner. Paradise 
ue.ss\\ith Godj there is no hell with bodily 
iments for .souls without a body, and no 
in the Philouic system. Dr Drummond has 
ded m proving against Diihne and others 
natter, though eternal, is purely passive, and 
lelf necessarily evil in Philo’s teaching. The 
of the imperfection is not in the material 


as o}j])osed to the spiritual, but in the phenomenal 
as oppo.sed to the eternal- The huinan fruevfia is 
itself an emanation from Deity, suliject meantime 
to the bondage of sense, and the loftiest principle 
of ethics is the utmo.st possil)le renunciation of 
sensuousnesh. The direct vision of God is possible 
only for those souls whicli have been lifted ont of 
themselves ami illumined by_ renunciation and 
severe purity. And ti'aii.sceiiding this ecstasy is 
the complete deliverance from tlie body beyond the 
gates of death, wlicn the soul that has freed itself 
in life from the bon fl age of sense returms again to 
its original condition as pure spirit. 

Philo’s hlessianic notions are vague iii the 
extreme, aud he partly even iuter]ircls certain 
scriptural passages alluding to some future lle- 
deeiuer as referring to the houI. Yot ho indicates 
his belief in a distant time when some hero will 
arise out of the midst of the nation wlio will gather 
all Hie dispersed together ; and these, purified hy 
long punishments, will henceforth form a happy, 
sinless, most prosperous coimii unity, to whicli all 
the other nations will be eager to belong. Still 
the Massianic liope is very obscuro, and j)ahno’s 
identification of the Logos with tlie hleMMUih is 
indefensible. 

'We have only been able to indicate, in the 
slightest of outlines, the jivincijuil features of 
Philo’s theology aud idiilosoiihy, without endeav- 
ouring to follow any one of the manifold sy.slematic 
schemes into which his scattered half-obscure dicta 
have been luessed. Ilis niethod of exegesis and 
the main elements of his religious philosophy 
passed into the Christian church, ami exeremed 
a powerful iiifiuence over its thinker, s. Nor can 
Philo ever lose his inqjorfcanco in the history of 
thought as the earlic.sfc eclectic religions philoso- 
pher, tlie first to construct a real philosopliy of 
religion, in 'which were harmonised the rali'oiml 
and the irrational — the results of spoculative 
thought with the supi)Ositions of a supernatural 
revelation. 

Philo’s writinf,'B are nuinorous, and their arrangomniit 
presents no Binall dilRonlty to Lho studunt. Many of his 
writings in the list given by Eusebius { IfJiJ. ii. 18) aro lost, 
but the build even of tbeso have been preserved in the 
Pathers and early Christian writers, like Eusebius, who 
qiioto riiilo to an onorinous extent. Ifftmy detached por- 
tions liave also ))ccn preserved in the J^Iorihyht and similar 
compilations of the earlier Chnstian Parallolists. The 
first and very imperfect edition of the Giook text was that 
imbhRliecl by Turiicbus (Paris, 1052), containing only 
thirty-nine treatisoK, Plie liesfc is still that' of Thomas 
Mangey (2 vols. folio, Loud. 1742), but a satisfactory col- 
lected edition is still a desideratum, noiUier that jumnised 
by Grossnmnn so long ago as 1820, nor ibat for which 
Tischendorf collected materials, over having a))peai'od. 
The Lihdlns dc 0})ijlcio Mundl edited by Loop. 
Cohn in 1889 as a specimon of a projected odibiou. J^ome 
writings of Philo juTBorvod only in Armonian have bcou 
publislied in Latin translations }iy Jo. Bapt. ilucher 
(Venice, 1822, 1820); and Grook poidions of greater 
or less extent have beoii given by Mai, GvosHmann, Tis- 
chendorf, Cardinal I’itra, and Profoasor J , lloudol Harris 
(Cambridge Press, 1880). The more recently collected 
materials are contained in the hand edition of 0, E, 
lliohter (8 vola. Lein. 1828-80) and the Taucluiitz stereo- 
type edition (8 voJs. Loi]). 1851-53). Hoo tho brief 
account of each book in Scliiirer’a UisL of the Jewish 
People (div. 2, yob iii. 1886) in Olarlda translation. An 
important contribution to Philo bibliography ia that by 
L. Mashcbieau (Paris, 1880). IMioro iH an Eng. trana. 
by 0. B. Yoiigo m Bohn’s ‘Eoolea. Library' (4. vols. 
1854-55). ' 

More than iliree-fonrtbs of wliat lias ooino clown to us 
from Philo consista of throe chief works on tlio ronta*' 
tench : (1) Tn^rrjpaTa Kal Xdo-ets ( Quccstiones ct 8olutioncs) 
—in Ai'ineuian— a short explanation of Genesis and 
E.xodus in question and answer; (2) Upw 

dWt^yoplaL, a largo allegorical commentary on Gonosis, 
in which the history is interpreted as a system oi 
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psychology and ethics, filling ahuoat the whole 

of jVIaiigey’s first volumcj and consisting of a series 
of sixteen special treatises; (3) a group of com- 
positions intended as an JiJxposition of the Mosah 
Icr/islation for non-Jeios^ and falling naturally into three 
divisions — an Account of the Creation ( ^'ocr^uoTTotta, I>e 
Optjieio 3Iandl), the Biographies of Virtuous Men, and 
the Legislation proper. Besides these have been pre- 
served, either eiitiro or in fragments, the following 
works: Jlepl fitou lylcji/cr^ws ( Vita Moats), Ilepl tou iravTCL 
(T7rov8atov elvaa eKe^Oepov {Quod omnis prohus liber), 
Eis <^\dKKov {Adversiis Flacciun) and Uepl dperCiv Kal 
irpeffpeias TTphs rdVoi' (De Icf/atione ad Caiiun), Ilepi 
Trpovolas {Dc Providentia), 'AX^^avdpos 7) Trepi rod \6yov 
^X^ip rd d\oya ^'wa (only in Armenian), 'TirofferiKd 
(known only fiom Eusebius), and Uepl ‘lovhaiiov. 

Other worlcs now generally regarded as spurious are 
Pe Incorriiptibilitaic miuidi. Be Mando, and Tniirprc- 
tiUio Hchvaicormi uo?)iuiu?n. The Be Vita contem- 
plativa was attacked with much learning by P. E. 
Lucius [Die Thet'itpcuicn und thre Stetlunrf in der 
Gcschicldr der Askese, iStrasburg, 1879), hut is ably 
defended by Edorshoiin in his article * Philo Mu Smith’s 
BicL of Ghrist. Biofivaphtj. 

See Gfrdrer, Philo iiitd die Alexandrinische Thcosophie 
(2 vols. Stuttgart, 18:51); Dilhno, Gcschkhtliche Bar- 
siellunf/ der Jildisrh-AlexandrinisGhen Pelitjions-Philo- 
sophic (2 vols. Halle, 1831), also his article in Ersch 
and Gr liber ; ICofersteiii, Philo's Lehre von den gotilichen 
Miticlwesm (Leip, 1816); Siegfried, l^hilo ron Alex- 
andria als Andeger dcs Alten Testaments an sick sclhst 
und nach seinvm ifcsGhichtlichen Binjluss hctrachict {tTeiia, 
187o); Zeller, in jiart iii. div. 2 of Die PkihsophiG dfv 
Gricclicn (3d ud. 1881); Edersheiin’s Life and Times of 
Jmts the Messiah (2 vols. 1883); and Principal Drum- 
mond’s admirable Pkilo-Jadccas, or the Jeioish- Alexan- 
drian Philosojdip in its Bcvclopment and Completion (2 
voK 1888). 

Philo or Byhlns. Pikentcia, 

Pliilolo^iy. Thn ineauiiifi of thiK tonii Iirb 
varied curiouHly. Ah wo iiud it (irnt einployerl by 
Plato, it meant the love of diHcuRHion, liinite’cl 
practically to tlio moral and social qnes Lions in 
which Plato doliglitod; and the method of anch 
disciiBsiou was Die Socvatic one. At Alexandria 
the ‘philologor’ was bmsied with all tlio knowledge 
of Ilia day lirou^dit toj^^ether for the first time in the 
great library of tlie Ptolemies. 'Ifinin, ErabostUenes, 
who applied this term to himself, was specially 
famous as a writer on astronomy. But the groat 
scliolavH of Alexandria ai>pUed themselves with 
especial migerno.ss to the study of the older Greek 
literature. Men like Zouodotus and Aristarchus 
compaYctl tl\e nuvnovouH MSS, of Houier, selected 
the noHt texts, made lists of dillieult words, eallod 
gIoss(c — the earliest dictionaries— and were the 
louudovs of the science of cnticisui hy estahlisUiug 
canons on which tlie^'' rejected what they deemed 
spurious in the copies before them. Two centuries 
later at Bouie Cicero, who uses the word not un- 
froquontly iu Ills let tens, ap])lies it to _stud,y in 
general. But ov'er after the Alexandrian time 
‘philology’ was cs.seutially the iutolligeiit critical 
study or the traditional learning of the past. It 
widened again at the revival of loamiiig to include 
the study of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, archaeology 
— in a word, all the ‘ Immano ’ studies. And this 
wider souse clung to the word. Johnson in the 
last century defines a pliilologer as ‘one whoso 
chief study i.s language, a gj’amuiaviaii, a critick.’ 
Yet Y^atls, whom ho (xnotos as one of his authorities 
for the u.se of tlio word, says that ‘studies called 
liliilological arc history, ‘ language, grammar, 
rhotone, poosy, and criticism,’ In fact philology 
was tho study which intornreted the best writings ; 
and the, so writings wore (iroek and Latin; and in 
these languagOB wore to he found the luost note* 
wortliy speculations on all matters of human in- 
terest. So philology had its special and its wider 
sense. Biuce the nmldlo of the l9th century the use 


has been changing in a ditteveiit direction. TiirougU 
the disco veiy of ,Sanskrit the scientific compaiison 
of Greek and Latin with other languages became 
possible. That study was called ‘comparative 
philology.’ But tliin term i.s cumbrous, ami in 
England, and to some extent in P'rance, it is cus- 
tomary to speak in this .sense of ‘ philology ’ alone. 
Bo, whereas foimerly x>liilology meant pre-eminently 
the knowledge, grammatical, critical, exegebical, 
^yl^cll enabled men to explain tiie most iin))ortant 
literature of the M'orld, it now is becoming limited 
to the study of language apart from the literature 
embodied in it— to the science which deals with 
tlie origin, de\^elopment, and general character of 
the dilVevent families of speech throughout the 
world and of luiman speech as a whole : to wliich, 
therefore, the most highly cuHB'ated languages 
may be not more impoitarvt than languages which 
have hardly any literature or none at all : hecan.se 
such languages develop naturally, whereas literary 
languages are subject to artificial lestraiut. In 
Geriuany,_ it may bo noted, this special study of 
language is called nob ‘ Pliilologie ’ but ‘Linguistik.’ 

It juubt not be supposed that this scientific study 
of language as an end in itself has superseded the 
older philology of a Bentley or a Ponson. Bather, 
it lias helped it hy throwing light on the forms and 
nieaniiig of Avords and pln-ases isolated or obscure 
iu one huiguagc, hut frequent aud clear iu another. 
But indeed the Avork of the ciitical scholar of the 
present day has been Avidened to a degree Avliich 
could not have been realised tin ee generations ago. 
First, the art of interpretation lias been developed ; 
tlie old .stovclionses of M>SB. have been more fully 
.searched ; tho pviiicixiles of xiaheography are luare 
Aviilely known, so that Ave have many more .scholars 
capable of dealing at fir.sb hand AA'ith MSS., of 
deciding upon their age, origin, and relative value. 
TJie sistor-art of ejiigraphy, Avliich deals Avith in- 
scriptions, has over-increasing material to Avovk 
upon. pSecondly, the science of archmologj^ has 
boon almost re-creatod. Exxdorations iu all jiarts of 
tho Hellenic Avnrld — ^Attica, Belplii, Peloponnese, 
Cyprus, and Asia Minor — especially the recent 
search in the Acropolis at Atlieiis, have xirofqundly 
aiVected our ideas of Greek art, both xilastic aud 
coiKstructive. The long- continued excavations at 
Pompeii have shoAA’n us the domestic life of tho 1st 
century in the most minute detail. There can be 
no doubt tliat Ave liave yet inucli to learn, and that 
the zeal of nioilern .students Avill be equal to the 
task. Again, historical inscriptions and coins have 
cori'ccted and sujipleineuted the statements of 
ancient Avriters, and have often given us unexpected 
aud perfectly trustworthy information as to periods 
uiirepresonted iu any literature. These and other 
auxiliary sciences have gdven new life and meaning 
to the scholar’s Avork. They make it at once more 
.satisfying and more difiicult ; thei-e is so much more 
to he knoAvn, Formerly a really great scholar 
could master the Avhole domain of knoAvledge; 
noAv every man must dei^end for something on the 
labours of others. 

Tho study of iiliilology, especially the study of 
grammar, after it Avas traiisx>lanted from Alexandria, 
llourish od at Borne in the imperial time, lb lingered 
on at Constantinople till the line of great grain- 
mariaus ended in Pviscian ; Avhile lexicography 
culminated later in the AVOvk of Photins and of 
Buidas. But it was in Italy that the .study of 
antiquity became again a living thing : Italians in 
the 14tU and loth centuries diacoverod in Italy, 
Gei'inany, and France Avorks of tlie greatest Homan 
writers, such as Cicero and Lucretius, Avhich had 
remained for generations buried in convents ; it 
Avas to Italy that leaiuied Greeks, especially after 
the sack or Constantinople, came to teach the 
Greek language at Florence aud at Venice, and 
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bnmoht with tlieni the M>S8. of Tlnicyclides and of 
Plato, to he translated hy Valla and hy Piciniif? ; 
and it was in Italy that the results of their labours 
vrere first publislied to the world at large by the 
gieat houses of tlie Manucci and the Giunta. But 
with the exception of Paerno Italy had no great 
-cholar. Yet by its connection with Fiance it pro- 
duced scholais in noithern Europe. Bude was 
secretary to Louis XTI., wliose main interests were 
in Italy ; Lauibin visited Koine and Venice before 
be became the editor of Horace, of Lucretius, and 
of Cicero ; while Muret, tliongh hoin near Limoges, 
lived and worked at Rome from 1559 to his death 
in loS5, and at Rome he lodged for two years the 
young Joseph Scaliger, destined to become the 
foremost of European scholars. Italian by de.scent, 
blit born in Prance, where he edited Ids ^laiiilius 
and wrote his Dc Emcndatlonc Temporum^ the first 
great work in Instorical criticism, lie was led liy 
his convei-siou to Protestanti.sm eventually to retire 
from Prance to Leyden, where he ended his days, 
the dictator of tlie world of letters. Isaac Casanbon, 
a leader in exegesis, as Scaliger was in criticisiu, 
though born at Geneva, wa.s Die son of a Prencli 
Huguenot refugee, and in France he lived during 
the greater part of his life, till like Scaliger he 
found a securer liome elsewhere — in Protestant 
England. Justus Lipsiiis, the third great scholar 
of tlie day, was a Belgian, professor successively aty 
Jena, at Leyden, and at Louvain j he also had 
travelled in Italy. 

Of the niei libers of the older German school the 
nio^'t famous was Erasmus, hy birth a Hollander, 
but the centre of a band of able scliolars at Basel, 
where he .spent the last sixteen years of his life, 
well known in England, and for a short time a 
professor at Camhridge, a man of vast learning, hut 
not a master in criticism, ‘ the man of letter.^, the 
first who had appeared in Europe since the fall of 
the Roman empire ’ ( Mark Pattison ). He lived some 
three years in Italy, but gained, as he thought, 
nothing from it. Able scholars were Ccamerarius, 
professor at Leipzig, and Gruter of Antwerp, the 
first great collector of Greek and Latin inscriptions. 

For different reasons France and Germany ceased 
to he the nurse of scholarship in the I7tli century. 
The reign of Louis XIV. fostered modern rather 
than ancient literature ; ami Germany was the 
scene of furious wav. But Scaliger’s influence lived 
oil in Holland, At Leyden, udiere he died, lived 
Daniel Heinsins _ and his sou Nicolas, Gronow, 
conspicuous for Ids skill in appreciating MSS., and 
Clinver, the first great writer on geography. At 
the same time Graefe Avas editing Cicero at U trecht. 
Somewhat later in England lived the fiist of English 
scholars, Richard Bentley, in frequent correspond- 
ence AAUth Dutch scholars, but owing nothing to 
them, a man whose astounding critical poAver could 
not always save him from errors due to his self- 
confidence. The only other Englishman Avliose 
fame, like Bentley’s, has steadily grown with time 
Avas Richard Person, professor of Greek at Cam- 
Inidge at the end of the 1 8tli century. Distinguislied 
name.s in the .scliool of Holland in' the ISfcli century 
are Hemsterluiis and his pupils Rulinkeii and 
Valckenaer. In G er in any Ave iin d Ernes ti at Leipzig, 
the editor of Cicero ; his scholar, Heyne, the founder 
of the school of Gfifctingen ; Reialce of Leipzig, skilled 
not only in Greek and Latin, hut also in Arahic, 
Avhose edition of the Greek orators is still in use ; 
Winckelniaiin, tlie first great Avriter on ancient art ; 
Wolf, professor at Halle, best knoAvn as tlie great 
Honiovic critic, but Avhose general poAver and metliod 
almost entitle him to a place by the side of Scaliger 
find Bentley. Scliolars of a later date, AvIiose lives 
extended far into the 19tli century, are Immanuel 
Bekker, professor at Berlin, editor of Plato, Thucy- 
dides, the orators, and Aristophanes; Godfrey 


Heimaiin, a scholar of uniisufil breadth, Avho.se fame 
rests securely upon his Avork on ^Escliy Ins ; Welcker, 
professor at 'Bonn, the first Avho combined the study 
of Greek art, litcratuie, and mythology; IC. (J. 
Muller, Avho.se &er\'ices to the sUnly of ancient 
history Avere cut short hy his premature death ; P. 
lUtsclil, professor at Bonn, the restorer of the text 
of Plautus, as Lachinaim at Beilin Avas the restorer 
of Lucretius. We liave only of late suilered the 
loss of H. A. J. IMunro of Caiuhridge, the inheritor 
of Lachmann's labour on Lucretius ; of Madvig the 
Pane, a Latin scholar of eminent acuteness; and 
of Cohet, in Avhom the critical ])OAver of Holland 
seemed to he reneAved again. (An excLdlent sketch 
of the Iiistory of classical iihilology, hy^ Dr L. von 
Urliclis of Wiirzlmrg, Avill be found in^ the first 
volume of lAvau Milller’s Jfandhuch dcr Klassiachen 
AlUrtummisscnachoft.) 

Speculations on the connection of Greek and 
Latin— e.g. that Latin Avas derived from some 
Greek dialect, and that both, as Avell as all tlie 
other languages of the earth, must bo derived from 
PlebreAA"— arc not wanting in the Avritings of the 
older .scholar.s. It Avas resel■^’ed for an English- 
man, Sir William Jones, in 1786, to point out that 
Sanskrit, Zeml, Greek, Latin, (lotliic, and Celtic 
belong to the same family ; and for Franz Bop]i, 
born at !Maiuz in 1791, to become iho founder of 
the special science of compavatiA'e philology. In 
Ins ^conjugation-systeiii,’ published at Frankiort in 
1816, he Avorked out tlie details of the principle 
already established by tracing out the Instory of 
the verb iullections of the Greek, Latin, ( )ld Persian, 
and Teutonic as compared Avith Sanskrit. 11 is 
monumental Avork, tlie Comparoilm Gytmwito'j 
appeared at diilevent times between 1838 and 1852. 
In this be lays down tlio phonetic laAVs of tlie several 
languages, and traces their grammatical forms back 
to their common origin in a lost ‘ Tndo-Germainc’ 
speech. It is impossible here to describe Iho 
dcA^elopment of this Avork in tho hands of the 
Mugulail}^ able men avIjo lalioured at it in tlie same 
generation, such as Jakob Grimm, llio founder <if 
the scientific study of the ^’eutonie languages ; 
Pott, the most learned and voluniinouR of wrilms; 
Benfey, the acute philologist and accompliMhod Sans- 
kritist. The most successful application of the 
science to Greek was made somewhat later by Georg 
Cin-tiuta, and to Latin by Corsseii, ami in France liy 
IMichel Break The common principle of nil these 
Avritovs was that the never-ceasing eliango in every 
language is regulated hy laAV; that in eacli language 
there is a regular sequence of sound, one passing 
into the other, not by chance or by tlie will of 
any speaker or speakers, but in a definite ascertain- 
able course : and tliat only by tlio knowledge of 
the, so .seouences, commonly Init not very Avisidy 
termed MaAvs/caii the science of language exist. 
One of the best known of these is the soumLcbango 
commonly called * Grimm’s LaAV,' Avhich states tho 
fact that Avbenover avo find a /•, iy or p in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and (infercntially ) in the (mmmon 
parent-language, we shall find in English and most 
other Ten tonic languages an //, (hy /— e.g. KaptUa 
(Lat. ‘cord-’)Avill appear as ‘Imart,' Hros’as ‘Ihreo,’ 
‘pes’ as ‘foot;’ that ,(/, cf, h Avill appear as /r, /, p 
( ‘ genus ’ = ‘ kin,’ ‘ duo ’ = ‘ two ’) ; and aspirates 
{(/hy clhy hli) Avill aiinear as //, dy b (e.g. Iud.-Gor» 
‘ghans’ = ‘ goose,’ ‘ hlinguAs’ = ‘ beech ’). Further, 
that a subsequent ‘shifting’ of the same kind, hub 
much less complete, took place many centuries later 
in Germany itself, and produced tlicre the changes 
which distinguished ibe dialects of Eontli Germany 
{‘High’) from those of the novtli (‘ Low CJoruian,’ 
or, as it is called in Germany itself, ‘ Platt-Doutsch') 
ann from our oaaoi English — c.g, ‘ drei ’ from ‘ three,’ 

‘ wei’ from ‘ tAvo, ’ &c. Such astounding uni fonnity 
of change over so large an area was Avell calculated 
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to conlinn the belief in the ‘reign of law ’ in Jan- 
guagc. But tJiat belief M'as certainly Htrengthened 
when in 1875 Kavl Verncr wrote a papei (published 
ill Kuhn’s Zcitschrift^ vol. xxiii. ) in which he showed 
that ftonie apparent excejition.s to Urinini's Law were 
really duo to the oneration of another and A^dder 
law (couimonly called by his name) dating from 
\ariation of accent preserved by the old Teutonic 
from the i)arent-speech ; in conscipiencc of which 
at the present day a west Cumberland dalesman 
says ‘fa^Wer’ and ‘ nimftfer,’ but ‘brofAer,’ because 
ill" the parent-laiignage ( as attested by Sanskrit 
luid Greek) the stress was laid on the last syllable 
ill ‘pater/ ‘mater,’ but on the lirst syllable in 
‘bhrater;’ and every Englishman says ‘ lanrf/ 
hut ‘earf/t’ (in the oldest Teutonic ‘hludii’ and 
‘ erblia,’ with the final vowel still surviving), be- 
cause the sullix {Ind.-Gor. -to) whicli was common 
to both was accented in the lirst word, but notin 
the last; so also ‘niiin^/ hut ‘growilA’ (sullix -ti), 
‘floo^^,’ but ‘deaif// ’ (sullix -ta). Hero tlie regular- 
ity sooiuH little loss than miraculous ; and it was 
discoveries such as this which led al)ont this time 
to the rise of what is sometimes called the ‘new 
school’ of i)hiloh)gy, men wlio in reality only press 
to their farthest limit the principles of their prede- 
cessors. For example, Curtins and Hchleicher lield 
that the operation of unvarying law in certain oase^ 
did not exclude the possibility of ‘ sporadic changes ’ 
— i.c. of changes found in some word^ only, not in 
every word in wliich the sound so allected occurred : 
thus, ‘lacrima ’ in Latin sliows an I instead of the 
d of the o]-iginal word, as ])rove{l by Greek oaKpv 
and our ‘ tear ; ’ Imt they did not therefore think it 
iiecCHsavy that evmvy d should pass into I in Latin. 

The ‘ new school ’ — 'Leskien, Brugmanii, Osfclioil', 
Paul (to mention a few only of the most oons])icu- 
ous members) — hohl that sound-change so far as it 
is due to ])hyHical causes is absolutely uniform in 
any one language or dialect at the same time ; and 
that the now form produced by sucii change in 
every case drives out the old one. Brielly ]nit, 
jiiionetic law is invariable ; there is no such thing 
as sporadic change — change attacking a few words, 
and sparing others ; throughout the wliole speech- 
area al I words in which a particnhir sound occurs 
are alike allected, Tins doctrine lias commanded 
very general assent ; it is tempting to the scion tide 
]nmd ; and its strength lies in the number of 
apparent e.xcoiitions which have lieeii satihfacioiily 
ex{daiucd, Imt the argmuoutH against it 

are strong, and it is certain that it is incapable of 
absolute proof : yon cannot jirovo a negative. But 
the g’ood done l)y its Huppovters in every hranch 
of philology has lieen immense. They protested, 
ami rightly, against the habit, seen in the later 
writings of Curtins and other lesser men in other 
languages, of allowing obvious exceptions to 
ascertained phonotio law on the ground of identity 
of function. Be the principle of the new_ men 
right or wrong, its oh.servanoe in practice is 
excellent. But this protest is only one of the 
services of Die new school. Tlioy (especially Paul) 
have called atteiitioii to the inner side of language ; 
the older writers Jiad spent themselves on the outer 
side. For language is lioth a idiysical and a 2 )sychical 
product. The sounds which make language are 
clue to the physical aiiparatus of speecli. As such 
their nature can he exactly ascertained, and they are 
subject to changCB which can he known and regis- 
tered like the aeipienoos of any physical science 
(see PiiONKTics), and may be called the outer 
side of languago. The inner development is due 
to the niind of man ; and this, like all the other 
works of man, belongs to historical and not to 
phy.sical science. Piero the ruling principle is 
imitation. Every oliild learns every word it utters 
through imitation, i\m\ imitation of words heard 


from others or previously uttered by ourselves is 
the parent of tlie language of every giown-up man. 
That U’c are \vholl 3 ^ unconscious ot tlie jiroeess does 
not make the fact any less certain. One form of 
imitation especially acti\'e in speech is what gram- 
marians call ‘form-association.’ Dillerent forms 
of speech—e.g. preterite tenses of many verbs, or 
a particular case of many nouns— are alike each in 
fclieir grammatical function, and tend to he thought 
of, and to l>c used, together. But these forms are 
neverthele.ss often very unlike ; though their use 
may he the same they may have difierent origin, s — 
e.g. ‘T swam,’ ‘I stood,’ in English owe their 
distinctive form to a vowel-variation, but ‘ I heard ’ 
to the adding of a sulfix. Now, the mind is con- 
stantly acting under the inHueiice of analog}^ to 
reduce such variations, to do away with unnecessary 
difl'erenees, to reduce old forms to one level, or to 
make new forms on the analogy of old ones. Thus 
(see under article Giiammar), "we now say ‘ we ran,’ 
not ‘ u’e run ’ as our forefathers did, because the 
reason fur the dill'erenl vocalism of singular and 
plural is no longer ilisceiiiihle, and the unmeaning 
diU’erenoe is ‘ levelled. ’ Again, >ve say * I climbed,’ 
not ‘I clomb’ any iiiore, because the preterite in 
-ed is the simplest and commonest form of the 
tense, capable of l)eing applied w’ithout difliculty 
M’hen a new ver)> becomes necessary — e.g. *we 
boycotted him.’ This principle of ‘analogy’ (as 
foi' brevity it is often called ) acts W'idely in every 
language ; it conditions every new word we make, 
and it must have acted much moie upon veinaculavs 
wliich had no literature (a good example may be 
seen in the reconstruction of the old Latin verb 
in modern Italian), and still more upon wholly 
unwritten languages. 

There are then two chief factors wdiich act on 
language : one, the vis inert uu, which is the prime 
cause of phonetic change, and is in the main de- 
structive, doing away wdth sounds or conibination.s of 
sounds which, owing to causes varying witli nations 
and even wdth individuals, are inconvenient to pro- 
duce ; the other, the imitative habit of mind, 
Avhioh may destroy old form.s, but is in the main 
reparative, giving ne\v forms for those which 
through phonetic change liad become obscure, and 
constantly producing ne’w fi^rms on the analogy of 
old ones to supply each want caused by the progre&.s 
of the human mind. For except in very rare cases 
man turns old speecli-materials to new uses. lie 
docs not ‘invent absolutely new names for new 
things as they become known to him or are pro- 
duced by him. A hi])popotnimis was called a 
‘river-horse;’ the trees and beasts of AustraUa 
are known by tlio names of quite dilferent species 
in Europe. A new invention is called by some 
descriptive name, as a ‘photograph,’ ^yhich has 
superseded the older but equally desci'iptive Talbo- 
type and Daguerreotype : when Talbot and 
liaguerve were forgotten their names were less 
suggestive than terms witli a meaning, Mesmer- 
i.sjii in like manner will he .superseded by hypnot- 
ism, there being a sulScient number of pcojde able 
to understand the neu^ name, and so to familiarise 
it to those to whom it means nothing. Bimilarly, 
old names may take a now value, becoming there- 
by really new -words if the connection with the 
old thing is quite broken oil. Tims, a ‘ bead ’ to 
us is a round object made of din’erent materials, 
absolutely unconnected with the .same -word in Old 
English wliich meant a prayer ; the link— -counting 
prayers by means of a string of beads'— -being no 
lougev a matter of coiuniou observation. Sonie- 
times both the old and the now meaning co-exist ; 
a man may be called a * lion/ but a lion is a lion 
still. Lastly, new words expressing action— verbs 
and verbal nouns— constantly spiing up, being 
commonly either more picturesque or giving some 
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new circuiustance. To luuvdev is old) ljut to 
‘burke,’ a verb coined from a once famous 
mnulerer, gives tlie added bense uf smothering and 
hiibhing up ; and the woid seems likelj' to suivive, 
though with its origin forgotten. To ‘boycott 
evpi esses a slightly new form of exclusive dealing, 
ami as vet its history is i-euienil>ered. 

This "slight sketch may suffice to throw some 
light on the natuie of language. It is a work of 
man, the jiroduct of man’s iiiiiid and vocal organs, 
jubt as a statue or a picture is tlie product of Ins 
mind and liands. 15ut it dill’ers from them in some 
important respects. First, it is not a linislied pro- 
duct, permanent and unchangeable. It is subject 
to incesbaiit change, involuntary on its physical 
side, partly voluntaiy on the mental side. It 
is a constant Ilux, a ‘ becoming,’ not a Mieing,’ as 
Plato might have put it ; this change is obscured 
for literary langmages ; it hecomes clear at once to 
any one who will take the pains of looking at the 
development of Englisli from Chaucer’s day to 
ouis. Old forms die out, and neyv ones take their 
place (see GeAMMAR). Old families of words 
ceii'^e to be used : new ones take their [ilace or are 
produced under new needs — e.g. tlie JCoyeott family 
— hoycotteil, boycotting, boycotter, boycottee 
(extinct by this time), Sza., all formed on the 
analogy of the words of other older families. A 
.second point of diffievence is that language is not 
an end in itself as a picture is; it exists for an end, 
communication between man and man. So lon^^ as 
tills is achieved the form udiich language takes is im- 
material ; it may change so long as it is intelligible. 
No doubt language once existent can serve other 
ends more or less connected with the Hrst ; but 
that communication was the first is undeniahle. 

But language is not the only meims by wiiicli 
comuiuiiieation can be made. Animals, whicli 
have no language, certainly communicate. Man 
can communicate by gesture.^, by pictures — wliether 
rude scratciies made on the ground with a stick 
or the more polished drawing.^ which developed 
into Egyptian hieroglyphics— or, lastly, by cries 
common to man aiul to beasts, the natural expres- 
sions of joy, fear, pain, Arc. But such cries are 
nob even the elements of language till tliey are 
consciously reproduced to expi-ess the feeling even 
when the stimulating cause may be absent. Lan- 
guage itself anses when two men connect the same 
feeling ^vith the same expression of it, and so can 
comnuinicate that to others. There is no reason 
to believe that any hnite has ev'er attained even 
to the first of those last two steps. Their progress 
is an-ested. A dog may bark to express delight, 
or to have a door opened to him, but he does no 
more than any dog could do 2000 years ago. Man 
can develop. It is not permissible, however, to 
lay doum that the possession of speech is tlie barrier 
between man and the brute, and to settle thereby 
the question of the origin of man. Speech may be 
llie cleaa* differentia now. But it is at least con- 
ceivable that there may have been lost types 
between man and the eomnmn progenitor of man 
and the anthropoid ape w*ith iutermecliate stages 
of speech-development. It is anotlie.r matter to 
maintain that such dev^elopiuent could have been 
produced by natural .selection alone (see AVallace, 
Vcmoinmii^ p. 4()T, ff.). 

The different languages of the world can be 
classified according to their principle of formation ; 
and within the classe.s so reached different families 
of languages may be distinguished in which a 
common orimn can lie proved for the different 
languages of each family. Only the briefest 
sketch can be attempted liere. ^Ye find two 
main classes ; I. Those languages which show no 
signs (or hardly any signs) of inflection (see Gram- 
mar) -e.g. in which the plural of ‘man’ is ex- 


pressed not by vowel-chaiigc (as our ‘men’) nor 
by an added suffix (as in Latin ‘ ]iomin-C5 ’) which 
has no independent value, but by sneh a coni- 
binalion as our ‘ man-kind,’ where each part can 
be used independently. Buch languages are the 
Chinese, the Tibetan, and those of Auiiam and 
the neighbouiing states ; tliey are commonly called 
Isolating. IL Tliose wliicli posse&.s some degree of 
llectioii— i.e. elements wliicli have lost their inde- 
pendent meaning, and are mere grammatical 
machinery to make nouns, as ter in ‘pa-tev;’ or 
cases of nouns, as s in ‘ fathcr-s or iiersoim of 
verbs, as s or ik in ‘gives’ or ‘giveth.’ Such 
elements, however, aie only the Avorn-imt rem- 
nants of wouls compounded with other words 
(see Grammar); and tlie languages of this type 
may vary very mncJi according to Ihe degree 
of obscuration in the charactei- of the compound. 
Borne, like the ^Mongolian, the Finnish, the Ilini- 
garian, the Turkish, make very long compounds, yet 
the original elements, tliongli not all capable of 
separate use, remain quite tlistinct and recognisable 
ill each woul. Tliese languages used to be called 
‘agglutinative,’ as <lifferc*nt fj’om the specially 
‘ inJlectional ’ Ban.skrif, Latin, Arc. ; but even tJiesc 
show signs of the phonetic change which produced 
‘ iiillections.’ The North American languages in- 
corporate (liffevenb elements which are each jiarely 
recognisable in the cumponnd ; the inincijilc of 
composition i& not really cliirerent. Tiic IJravidian | 
family of languages in Booth India— Tamil, 
Tehign, Arc, — is also of the agglnti native sort. 
The languages of the purely inllectiomU type^ — i.e. 
those where the different el emeu ts of the original 
compound are .so firmly Avoided together as to be 
frequently indistinguishable— are (J.) the Semitic 
family, comprising Hebrew and tlieclosely-connected 
Iffiocnician ; Aramaic, spiiken in Alosonotamia, 
Syria, and in later days in Ihilestinc; Araoic ; and 
some Al>ys.sinian languages. This family is remark- 
able because of its triliteral roots— i, e. exjU'eSHions of 
the several ideas by threo unebanginj^ consonants, 
the relation of the vaiious derived forms of the 
same idea being expressed liy voAvebciuinge. (11.) 
The Indo-Gennaiiic or Aryan family. The first 
term is inost likely to survive; it denote, s the 
extreme limila of the area over Avliich the lan- 
guages spread — from Bauskrit India to Germanic 
(or Teutonic) Iceland. The term Aryan has not 
been adopted much outside of England, The chief 
languages of this family are ( 1 ) Banskvit, of whicli 
the oldest remains are the Vcdic liynuiH, with tiic 
cognate Old I’crsian and Zend, the hingnage of the 
A vesta. (2) Armenian, as yet imperfectly known, 
AAotli records dating fiom the 5Ui century A.P. (3) 
Greek, Avith its numerous dialects. (4) AUianian, 
proved to belong to this family by Bopp, and lately 
investij^ated by G. Meyer and others, but posRessiiig 
no ancient records. (5) Italic, including Latin, 
and tlie Umbrian and Oscaii dialectH ; from these 
are descended tlie modern (so-called) Itomance lan- 
guages— the Italian, Bpanisli, Poring noNe, h'rcncli, 
Wallachian, and the speoch of cor lain Aljune dis- 
tricts (Grisons, Arc.), (b) Geltic, inchuliiig the 
ancient siieecli of Gaul, Avith its Hurviviiig remnant 
the Bas Breton; the noAv extinct Oornisii ; the 
iVelsh, still likely to Hiirvivo ; the Erse of Ireland ; 
the Gaelic of tlie Highlands of Bcotlaud (the 
records of these throe dato from about tlio 8th 
century); and the Manx. (7) The Tuntonic, now 
more^ commonly called (Aormaiiic, comprising 
Gothic, the language into Avhich Ullilas tniuS' 
Jated the Gospels in the <lth century a.D. ; the 
Scandinavian, of Avhicli a very old form is isolated 
m Iceland, more modern forms in Noi’Avay, Den- 
mark, and B wed on; the Anglo-Saxon; the Old 
Frisian ; tlie Old Saxon of the ‘ Holiaud,’ ilie parent 
of the Platfc-Deuisch languages of North Germany; 
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the Lo^vcv Fiaiieimian, whence comes the Dutch; 
the Friuiconiau of Mid Geiniaiiy; and the Old 
Hioh German, s])okeii in diirerent dicalects from 
South to Middle Germany, wlicnce is derived tlio 
modern literary German. (8) The Slavonic, to 
wliicli helon^* Dohcinian, Polish, Old Bulgarian, and 
the parents of the Ptussian and numerous dialects 
of south-eastern Euiope ; together with the Lithu- 
anian, Old Prussian, and Lettish Janguageb of the 
fcouth Baltic, which, tliougli their records are late, 
vet preserve strikingly early linguistic features, 
See Aryan Languauks. 

That there was such a language as the hypo- 
thetic parent of all these Aryan languages is certain 
(thougm Buck knowledge brings us no nearer to the 
one original Jangii/ige— if one tJjcre was — spokeJi by 
primeval man). We can recover its character with 
certainty, for we know its sullixes hoth formative 
and iuJlectional ; its vocabulary u'c know in part 
only. Now, if there was a language theie nuisb 
have been a people to speak that language — no 
doubt with many dialects, whence eventually 
f^pvaiig- the derived languagob which we know, and 
proljal)ly iiuiiiy others which are lost. Dialectal 
variation is the inevitable condition of all laji- 
gitages wbero there is no common literary tongue : 
that teiuls to level the speech ol the wliole area : 
and where there is great facility of communication 
throughout the area the dialects may die out, as 
they are raphlly doing in England. But though 
Ave assert with coniichince that there Avas a common 
Tudo-(»ernuinic language, spedeen hy an Indo-Ger- 
manic people, Ave do not maintain that the people 
Avho speak the several languages deiived from that 
tlie common parent are AvlioUy of the same race, 
England, aw avo know, is inhabited hy the desccud- 
auts of Celts, of various uationaliticH enrolled in the 
Roman legions, of Angles, Maxons, Jutes, Eiisians, 
of Norsemen, ajid of Fran(‘o-Norinatis ; all of Avhom 
speak the same English language. But that fact 
does nob make us doubt that tliere Avas once a 
common Teutonic language sptikcu (in various 
dialects) b.y the didcreiit members of a Teutonic race 
whicli occiipifal Ihdtaiii. It is extremely probable 
that there has laien a like history in other lands Avliere 
other TndO'Germaiiic languages are noAv spoken. 
That docs not in tlie least dis[U’o\'e the existence of 
an ludo-Uermanic race, speaking dilVerent Indo-Ger- 
manic dialects, Hottling theinHclves in the dilferent 
countries of Europe and western Asia, and mixing 
their blood with that of the races Avhom they found 
already there. The proportion of Tndo-Germaiiic 
blood in any given nation may 1)e considerable : it 
may bo very little. It is i)OHsible that in some 
nations it may bo nothing at all : some stronger, 
hut less civilised race may have overpowered the 
Indo-Germauic stock, but taken their language. 
Such loss has its parallels in history — o.g. Avhen the 
Norsemen conquered part of J^rance, Imt lost their 
own language, 'riiis Avonld explain tlie fact that 
races of marked racial didcronce — Avith short slculls, 
and darlc h/ih- and colouring — ai’o found speaking 
cognate languages Avith men of long skulls, ruddy 
colour, and light hair. ?AUch an iucousistency has 
seemed to some anthropologists to absolutely 
destroy the value of language as a tost of race. 
It does nothing of the kind, kinguistic arguments 
are as valuable as anthropologic ones ; but neither 
give ooncluHiA'o proof, only indications. The tAVO 
scieucGs should Avork independently, Good antliro- 
uologiats, such as Pdsclvc and Pciika, may bo bad 
linguists ; but results drawn from harmony of the 
strongesb evidence on either side may be fruitful. 
Most, however, of these jn’chlems Avill probably never 
admit of certain solution. The evidence Avhicli 
noAV Avould place the liabitat of the parent-race in 
noTthem Europe is only BomeAvhat more ay eighty 
than that Avhieh former ly placed it in Pamir, 


See especially Paul’s Principien dt-r SpnichucscJiichie, 
translated by Stioug ( 18S8 ) ; and the Mialory of Lanyimyc 
(baaed on the same book), by Strong, Logeinan, and 
AVlieeler { 1801 ). Whitney’s Life a nd Growth ofLanymyc 
(Inter. Sc. series), Max-Muller’s Pssays on the Science of 
LaurjuayCy and Sayce’s hiirodwctmi io the Science of 
Language are useful ; the latter contains a full list of 
autlioiities. Ry far the best book on the history of the 
Indo-Gernianic languages in theii* earlier stage is Brug- 
meinu’a Comparative Gy’ammar (trans. voL i. by "Wright, 
vol. ii. by Conway and House, 1888), Here Avill be found 
mentioned all the recent works of any iniportance in this 
depaitnieiit. A shoit book referring ohielly to Greek and 
Latin is Victor Henri’s Precis dc Grammairc CoinparC'C 
( 18SS ), also ti anslated. F or Romance languages the latest 
and most complete work is Grober’s great Grimdriss der 
UomanhcliaiPlulologh ( Strasburg, 1S8G-88), in which the 
diirerent ilomance languages are treated by tlie most com- 
petent authorities, Liez’s Grammaiik der Ilommiischta 
Spi'achcn, tliough soincAvliat out of date, is clear and 
good. A similar book uu the Germanic laiiguage.sis Panl’s 
th'undriss dcr Genaanischen Philologic (1889 ct mp). 
F^X^ecial students of English should use Sievers-Cook’a 
Oranunar of Old Bnglhh (Gimi, tleath, & Co. 1885), 
SAveefc’s Hidorp of TCuglish Sounds (18S8), and Skeat’s 
Principles of JEiiglisk Pigmologg (1887 and 1891). For 
rhoneBcs, Sweet’s Handbook of Phondics should be con- 
sAilted. All questions on the early history of the Indo- 
Germanic people and its probable habitat arc exhaust- 
ively treated in the Vrehistovic Aniiquilies of the Aryan 
Peoples ( Schj-ader- J evoiis, 1890 ). Isaac Taylor’s Origin of 
the Aryans (1890) is a useful smaller book on the same 
subject. The grammars and other Avorks dealing Arith 
the modern languages of Europe are too numerous tube 
mentioned here. 

PhilolUela, acoording to the Greek legend, 
Avas changed into either a SAval low or a niglitingale. 
Poets are (or i-atlicr Avero) fond of calling tire night- 
ingale by its classic name. 

Plliloixeilieii, a patriot of Gi’eeee, Avas born 
at MogaK)po]is about 252 n.c. In 222 Ije Avas 
one of the defenders of Megalo])olis against Oleo- 
menes, king of W))avia, and next year ho fought 
Avith the Macedonias against the Spartans. He 
then served in Crete Avitli such distmetion that in 
210 lie Avas appointed general of tlie Aeluvan horse. 
In 208 lie avus raiheebto the highest military dignity 
in Greece, being elected straiegos or comniander- 
iii- chief of tlie Aeliman League. The battle of 
Man tinea (208), in Avhicli the Spartans Aveve again 
utterly routed, raised him to the pinnacle of fame, 
and at the Ncmean festival Avhicli foIloAved he Ava.s 
jiroclainied liberator of Greece. So great Avas his 
inflnenee that the IMacedonian monarch, Phili[), 
began to fear that Greece avouUI regain its iiule- 
pcndeucc, and tried, vainly, to have hhii secretly 
asHUBsinated. During the next feAv A^eavs he Avas 
absent in Crete, and returned to the Peloponnesus 
ill 194 to lind the Romans in Greece. On the 
(loimrtnre of the con,sul Flainininus, Nabis of 
Hparta recommenced lio.stilities against the 
Achmans; Pliilopmmen was once more aijpoinicd 
stratGgoa (192), and in a pitched battle nearly 
annihilated the troops of Nabis. He now exerted 
all his poAver to heal the divisions among the 
Aclueana, and to prevent them from allbrding the 
Romans a pretext for taking aAvay their iiidepemL 
ence. In 188 lie took a lierce revenge on Sparta 
for liaving put a number of liis friends to death, 
and Avas in consemicnce strongly censured hy the 
Roman senate, and by Q. Cmcilius Metellus, Avho 
was sent out as a conmiissioner to Greece hi 185. 
Tavo years later Phil opcemen (noAV an old man of 
seventy) Avas elected stratCgos for the eighth time. 
Wien lying ill of a fever at Argos lie rose from 
his sick-bed to quell the revolt of the Messeniaiis, 
but Avas oveipoAvered by numbers, and fell into the 
hands of Deinoevates, tiie leader of the Messenians, 
who tAYo nights after sent him a cup of poison, 
Rliiloponnen drank it and died. 
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Plulosoplier’s Stone, See Alchemy. 

Pllilosopliy# Li a subject M'iiere opinion lias 
been and is still so much divided, as is the cahe in 
philo&opliv, it would he vain to attempt to form- 
ulate a (lelinitioJi whicli would be accepted by 
eveiy one. The objecli^ of the science, its methods, 
nay," its very possibility, are still matter of debate 
between divergent scliools. The historical method 
is, our only sate guide in such a ca^e ; and by its 
aid we arc liappily able to fix upon tlie main 
elements that were present to the minds of tlie 
Greeic tJnnh'CJ’S wlio liist consciously used the term 
with a specific meaning. Practically the first 
attempts at definition are to be found in Plato 
and Aristotle, and as these two philosophers dom- 
inated tlie human intellect for two thousand years, 
the ideas which they expressed on the subject 
inevitably shaped the conception of philosoi)hy 
current during that time. In virtue of its long 
lease of life, this conce})tion has established itself 
in the associations of language, and is vaguely 
pre'^eiil to tlie man of ordinary cuitvrre when he 
Uses tiie term. It may claim, tlierefore, to be^ the 
historical sense of the term— tlie .sen.se, that is to 
&«\V3 wiiicli the liistoriau of civilisation would single 
out as that which has jiersisfcently asserted itself 
dining more than tAvo millennia of human progress. 
Pronounced deviations from the accepted usage 
occur mainly in connection Avith a sceptical or 
qua^i-sceptical theory of knowledge, aiul Avill be 
noticed in their place. 

Tradition assigns tlie first employment of the 
Avord to Pythagoras, and makes him use it to 
signify merely the disinterested pursuit of knoAv- 
ledge. iSocrates plays upon the etymology of the 
AVord Avhen he contrasts the modesty of the truth- 
seeker Avith tiie more arrogant pretensions of the 
sophists. But, so far, the nature of tlie timth or 
knowledge Avhich the philosopher seeks isnotsjieci- 
Ued ; the term is still vague and general. In fact, 
no kind of knowledge Avas at lir.sL alien to tlie 
philosopher. Philo.'sophy has been truly called 
‘the mother of the sciences,’ and it avos only by 
sloAv degrees that tiie separate sciences attained 
an indepen doufc life. As .specialisation proceeded, 
however, pliilosophy could no longer fn rt literal 
sense ‘take all knowdedge to be her province;’ 
the details of one department after another of 
existence Avere surrendered to the scientific special- 
ist, But the claim of philosophy to be the neces- 
sary compleiiieiit of the special ’sciences— the only 
science or existence or of the nnix'erse as a AvJiole — 
Avas not thereby surrendered. Tlie specialist, so 
far as he is a mere sjieeialist, is like the man who 
cannot see the wood for the trees j he loses sight 
of the proportions of the Avhole in the details of 
Ins oAvii proAunce. The co-ordination of the 
sciences, the unification of kuoAvIedge, is a task 
Avliich reiuain.s to be undertaken by the philo- 
sopher. Unity or liarmony in our conception of 
the universe is the aim Aviucli philosophy always 
has in vieAv. Whether this aim is attainable by 
man or not is a further question ; hut the idea of a 
system of tilings satisfactoiy to the reason and the 
moral sense remains the inexhaustihle spring of 
philosophic effort. Tlie philosopher, therefore, has 
always 3 iis eye upon the Whole ; his true function 
is to correct the abstractions of the special sciences. 
Eacli^ science makes, and must make, its oavii 
Avorking po.sbulate 9 or presuppositions, and the 
specialist is ever prone to make the Avorking pos- 
tulate of his OAVII department the measuring-line 
of existence as .such. But philosophy lias to revieAv 
all these scientific postulates, and if po.ssibJe to 
harmonise their contlictin^ claims by shoAving the 
relative and limited validity Avhich belongs to each. 
Philosophy is in this connection the cntic of the 
sciences — of the postulates aa'McIi they make and 
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the conception.s Avliich tliey u.se ,• and she exercises 
this critical office in the interest of the Whole. 
Something like this Avas jn-eseut to Plato’s mind 
when he described the philosopher as sii}W2)tiL6s, 
a man Avho insists on seeing tilings together, avUo 
refuses to consider the parts out of their relation 
to tlie Aviiole Avhose parts they are, and avIio is 
tliei'efore the inexoi’able foe of crude and premature 
genorali.sations from tliis or the other department 
of investigation Avhich ha])peu.s for the time to be 
most in evidence. 

In Plato AA'e lliul, however, already established 
a second account of philosophy, Avliicii, thoiigh un- 
questionably true ill itself, has led, in the opinion of 
the present AA'rifcer, to many questionable deA'oIop- 
ments. The philosopheis, says Plato, ‘ are tliose avIio 
are able to grasp the etei'iial and immn table,’ * lho.se 
who set their affections on that which in each cose 
really exists.’ Tlie pliilosojiher, as the man Avho 
apprehends and folloAVs after the essence or I’eality 
of things, is thus opposed to the man Avho dAvells 
ill appearances and the sIioavs of .sense. This dis- 
tinction may be .said to be implied in the demand 
for any explanation at all, and is present in Greek 
philosophy from the begiuniiiL^ 'NVhat is the sub- 
stance or unitary reality underlying all the diver- 
sity of the Avorhl around us? filo ran the q^uestion 
Avhiclx the early Greek thinkers a.sked themselves ; 
and the explicit oppo.sition betAi'cen tlie Avorld as 
it a2}j}ca7's to sense and the Avorld as reason recog- 
nises it to he had already aiipearcd in the systems 
(otherAvise diametrically opposed) of Parmenides 
and Ileraclibus. In the Platonic clootnnc of traiis- 
ceiulent Ideas the opposition receives a question- 
able expression; it aiipears move legitimately in 
the Aristotelian doctrine of Wuhstaiicc and Cause. 
The philosoplier, indeed, ninal ahvay.s continue to 
ask himself. What is the essence, tlie ultimate 
reality of things ? avIio or Avhat is the Being that is 
manifested in ‘ all thinking things, all objects of all 
thought?’ In this souse philo.sophy is still defm- 
able, in Aristotle's phrase, as Ontology, the science 
of being as being. 

To very many, however, in modern times the 
search for this ultimate reality .seems a ]jopeleh.s 
quest, and philosophy therefoVo, in the form of 
inetaphyaics or ontology, is condemned by them 
as a disease of the human spirit, from Avhich, 
under the inffueiice of scientiffe Iiabita of thought, 
it is noAV happily recovering. The Lmpiricisin 
Avhich bases itself on Ilume, Llie ikisitivisui uduch 
found.s on Comte, and various jihasos of Kantian 
thought agree in this repudiation of metaphysics. 
The ilistiiiction hetAveen jihenomoua and noumena 
has been revived in a somoAvhat different form, 
and lias become current in popular thought. Bens- 
ihle objects and their laAvs may he knoAvn, it is 
argued, because in such an investigation avo are 
not carried beyond tlic facts of present and possible 
experience j they are phenomena. J 3 nt if avo refuse 
to take this sensuouH phantasmagoria simply as it 
stands— if avo insist on referring il to some ultimate 
ground of existence as au oxphuiation of Avhy and 
hoAv there is a plionomeiial Avorld at all — the object 
of our flearcli is variously said to bo iioiuuonal, 
inotapbysical, inetempirical, or tran.sceiidental, and 
to be unattainable by liuman reason. To those 
wlio hold this vieAv philosophy hcjcomo,s convert- 
ible Avith Epistemology or Theory of KiiOAvledgc 
(ErkennLniss-lheorie). It hecomes an ‘inquiry 
into the human understanding,’ or a ‘ciiticisni’ 
of the forms and categories of human tlionght, 
by way of fixing the limits of our necessary 
ignorance, and thus justifying the negatiA''e posi- 
tron assumed tOAvarda mota)mysics. To Ilume 
and Comte, and to Kant himself in some of his 
nioocls, philosophy is thus a proven tivo against 
itself, or at least against AAdiat has ordinarily 
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been uiHlci‘.st()od by pbilosjopliy. In Hume’s words ; Psycliolog'y, may be said to have established its 
‘ We nuist submit to tins latigne, in order to live claim to he an independent science of oli&ervation 
at ease ever after; and ninst cultivate tnie meta- and experiment. But, though it may fall more and 
physics with some cave in order to destroy the false more into the hands of specialists, it will always 
and adulterate. .... remain connected with philosophy, seeing that the 

This sceptical or positivistic theory, however, is knowing mind is the object which the psychologist 
ehieily the result of the iiiiwavrau table separation investigates. Similarly, Ethics is often treated as 
of essence and appearance, of nouniena and pheno- the natural history of moral ideas and institutions 
meiia, which has been already referred to as an or of the moral sense, but so conceived it really 
unfortumito outcome of Plato’s way of slating the forms a part of scientific psycholog 3 \ The strictly 
philosophic problem. If the noumenal reality is philosojihioal part of Ethics is the tlieoiy of ohli> 
something transcendent, somethinf^ apart from the gatioii, and this i.s sometimes spoken of as the 
world we know, and as it were hidden behind it, Metaphy&ic of Ethics. The meaning assigned to 
then it must inevitably drift into the_ position of duty and the explanation given of it must of 
a perfectly otiose tliingdu -itself, which has no necessity profoundly influence the general coiicep- 
function to discharge in the ll^i^'er^e of knowledge, tion we may form of ilie univer.se. So, again, 
Whether we tlion continue to assert its existence, yEslhctics may he treated as a department of 
as au Unknown and Uiikiiowahle, or take up a physiological psychology, as has mostly been the 
purely sceptical position in regard to it, is really of case in England ; hut by many continental writers 
little moment. In both cases the limitation of the Philosophy of Art or the Philosophy of the 
knowledge to phenomena is justified by the false Beautiful has been intimately connected with 
definition^ of^ the essence or noumenoii from which metaphy.sic.s. Jurispnidence on its philosophical 
the theories in question start. But tlie noumenon side i.y closely connected with Ethics, and is .some- 
i.s not a tranHcoiuleii t entity apart from the pheuo- times spoken of as tlie Philo.sophy of Law. The 
menoii ; it is .simply tlie phcnomonoii itself fully Philosophy of History and the Philosophy of Reli- 
understood. To ki\ow only phenomena would he gion exist only so far as thme can he traced in the 
to rest content witii the immediate appearances of facts of histoiy and in the different religions of 
sen.se. _ All science is au attempt to go beyond the man the evolution of an idea or purpose. Logie, 
inunediate appearance, and to understand it by as the science of the regulative laws of thought, 
comiecLiiig it with something else. Ultimately no forms a ])art of the general theory of knowledge, 
one thing can bo fully understood except in tlie It holds aloof, however, from the central rpiestion 
light of the whole ; so to understand things is to of Epistemology, It presupposes the relation of 
reach their niotaphysical reality, to see them suh our thouglit to reality, hut doe.s not itself inves- 
spi'iuo fHcniUtfiU, Following out this line of ligate that relation, confining itself to the laws by 
tlioughfc, the modern pliilosopher oftener gives his which vve may validly pass from one statement to 
qnestioji a teleologicfu than an ontological form, another. It occupies a propmdeutic or introductory 
Instead of asking what is the ultimate essence, he position in relation to philosophy, and indeed in 
asks what is the ultimate meaning’, the ultimate relation to scientific thought generally, 
end, of the iinii'erso. Has it a rational and satis- Tlie History of Philosophy forms not the least 
fyiug end Does it exist to exj tress a uieaning at important philosophical discipline. Philosophy 
all, or simply as a brute fact? But end, meaning, cannot, indeed, he profitably studied apart from 
and ulbiuuiie reality are only different ways of the history of its oivn development. Sjicculative 
formulating the .same problem. thought has ilouiishcd in India and elsewhere, hub 

But oven those modern philosophers who combat to all intents and purjto.ses the history of iihilosophy 
most strongly this sceptical view of tlie inherent begins with Thales in (Ireece aboi^t 600 b.c. lb is 
iiiipossi)>ility of reaching metaphysical truth agree usual to distingiush three great periods of philo- 
in laying gr<3at stress on what has recently come .sophic thought — Ancient or Greek Phil osojihj^ from 
to he called Epistemology ovThetuy of Knowledge. 600 B.C. to about 500 A.d, ; I^Iediteval Philosophy, 
The (piestion of knowledge and ^the relation of lasting till 1600; and Modern Philosophy, since 
knowledge to reality has stood in the foreground that dale. Greek Philosophy is in turn divided 
of modern philosophy since Loclce. It is evidently into tliree periods— that of the pi’e-Socratic philo- 
fundainental ami preliminary, for on the trust- soiihers (say 600 to 425 B.c.), who devoted their 
worthiiioHS of my knowledge and its power of attention mainly to the phenomena of^ external 
putting mo in communication ulth indopoiident nature. Pythagoras, Parmenides, Heraditas, Eni- 
trans-Hubjeelive realities dojiend all my further pedocles, Democritus, and Anaxagoras Avere the 
investigation.^. If my roHults in the theory of most eminent heads of mutually conflicting schools, 
knowledge are sceptical, I have no foothold in the The Sophists and Socrates raised the question of 
AAwld of reality to servo as basis for metaphysical knowledge, turning man’s attention npon hiniself ; 
constvuetiou. The sceptic and pobitivist tlicrefore and in the idealistic systems of Plato and Aristotle 
slop siiort at this point ; but the i)hilosopher Avho {say 400-322 B.c.) Ave have the great age of Greek 
believes that ho has reached a satisfactory doctrine iihilosophy. In Aristotle the theoretic impulse of 
of kiioAvlodgo (or belief, as he sometime,s prefers the Greek mind seems to have exhausted itself, 
to call it) tuhmncos to metaphysics proper, or and the post-Anstotelian or third period of Greek 
the theory of the ultimato nature of the real philosophy was mainly inspired by practical need, 
Avhieh lio boliovos himself to apprehend in know- ))y the clesii’e for a theory of life and conduct, 
ledge. The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, and later the 

Tim general term I^hilosophy, though occasionally, Neoplatonists Avith their religious mysticism, carry 
as has been said, identified AVith Epistemology, and on the tradition of philosoifliy till the doAvnfall of 
more frequently Avith Metaphysics, has in common the Homan empire and the death of Boethius, After 
Aisagc a Avidcr application, ilosides blieae central the Mediteval Pliiloaqphy may 

discipline.sit embracos Avhat may he calledthe philo- he said to begin in the 9th century Avith John 
sophical sciences, such as Logic, Ethics, ASstlietics, Scotus Erigena, avIio is really a Christian Neo- 
Psychology, Sociology, the Philosophy of LaAv, the platoiiist. Medimval philosophy is mainly the 
PIulosoj)hy of Koligion, and the Philosophy of His- application of the Aristotelian logic to the doo- 
tory. Some of these, hoAvevor, have two sides, and trines of the church, and latterly (Avhen the other 
may ho treated either as positive sciences or as treatise.^ of Ari.stotie became kiioAvn in Avosbern 
parts of ])hilo 80 phy, Psychology, by Avhich is Europe) exhauBted itself in an elaborate atteinpt 
understood Avliat Avas formerly called Empirical to harmonise the ]ihiloaophy of Aristotle wibli 
373 
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(.Mimdan tlieology, A rise] in and Abelard in tlie 
earlier period, Albertns Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
Tbins >Sootus, and William of Ockham in the later, 
are probably the greatest and most representative 
names of the Scholastic pliilnsophy. The Renais- 
sance put an end to Scholasticism, and led, in the 
loth and IGth centuries, to various attempts to 
revive tlie systems of the older philosophers and to 
strike out neu* paths ; hut the age was one of tran- 
sition, and no effective beginning was made in 
Modern Pliilosoj)hy till the commencement of the 
17th centurv. Bacon’s iVor; am Orryon was jmb- 
Hshed in 1620 and Descartes’ Discourse on Method in 
1637. Bacon^ investigations were mainly logical and 
methodological, and Descartes was the real founder 
of modern philosophy, Cartcsiaiiisin was developed 
on tlie Continent into the great monistic system of 
Spinoza, from wliich the nionadistic or individnal- 
theory of Leibnitz was a i caction. In Bngland 
I'>liilo.sophv took an epistemological and even psy- 
chological direction with Locke, and this was con- 
tinued by Berkeley and Hume, who developed 
Locke’s dualism into subjective hlealism and 
scepticism respectively, Hume's sceptical analysis 
of Knowledge gave rise by i evulsion to the Critical 
philosophy of Kant, whicli combines elements hotii 
from the Continental and the English line of 
thought. From it sprang the ideali'itic develop- 
ments of Clerman thought in Fichte, ScUelling, and 
Hegel, and also the realistic systems of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann. Herbavt and Lotze represent 
a realism of a more individualistic cast, which 
affiliates itself directly to Leibnitz, and is com- 
paratively little influenced by Kantian thought. 
Scottish philosophy lias maintained the reality of 
knowledge and the dualism of experience in ansu'er 
to the .scepticism of Hume, hut like English philo- 
sophy generally has been mainly psychological in 
character. It offers in this way no parallel to the 
vast metaphysical systems wliicli have succeeded 
one another in Cermany. 

The best general histories of philosophy are by Erd- 
mann, IJcberweg, and Schwegler, all accessible in English 
traiislations. The gi^eatei* part of Zeller’s exhaustive 
history of Greek pliilosopliy has also been translated. 
See also the following ai tides, and works there cited : 


jEsHifitiCB 

! Hamilton. 

Positivism. 

Agnosticism, 

1 Hartmann. 

Psychology. 

Aristotle. 

Hegel. 

Bcid. 

Assneiation, 

Hobbes. 

Relativity. 

Bacon. 

Hume. ' 

Religion. 

Bpikeley, 

Idealism. i 

RosniiiiL 

Causality. 

Kant. 

Sceptlci.s?n. 

Coiniimn Sense. 

LeibniU, 

Scholasticism. 

Cuiulition. 

Locke. ' 

Schopcnlianer, 

Cousin. 1 

Logie. 1 

Science, 

Descartes. 

Lotze, 

Socrates. 

Eclecticism. 

Materialism. 

Sophists. 

Eleatic School. i 

Neoplatonism. ' 

Spencer. 

Empiricism. 

Nominalism. 

Spino 7 a. 

Theism 

Ethics. 

Pes.simism. 

Fichte. 1 

Plato 

Will. 


I PllilO stratus of Lealnos, a famous Greek 
I sophist and rhetorician, was born probably about 
170-180 A.D., studied under Procins at Athens, and 
finally established himself at Rome, where he be- 
came a member of the learned circle that gathered 
round the Empress Julia Domna, wife of Seveius. 
He was alive, according to Siiida.s, in tlie time of 
the Emperor Philip (244~24;9). His extant works 
are an idealised life of Apollonius of Tyana; the 
Immfines^ a description of sixty-four pictures sup- 
po.sed to be hung in a villa near Naples ; the Lives 
of the Sophists, a series of bright and interesting 
sketches ; the a declamatory exercise on 

Homer’s injustice to Palaniedes ; and a series of 
amatory and .somewhat strained Dpistles. 

There is a good edition by 0. E. Kayser (Zurich, 1S44 
€t Sfif/.}; an Eng. trans. by E. Berwek (1809). On the 
question whether the Imaoincs described were real pic- 
foes or no, see, for the affirmative, E. Berti'and, tfn 


CriiUpic d'Art (kins VAntiquiiC : Philosimie et mn Ecolc 
(1882), andBmnn, Die Phito^tratischen Genudde (1801); 
but for the negative, Frederichs, Die Philostraiischen 
Bilder (ISOO). 

PllilpoftS, HeNUV, Bislioi) of Exeter, was hoin 
at Riidgewater, 6th May 1778, stmlied at Corpus 
I Christi College, O.xford, and was elected Fellow of 
i Magdalen in 1796. He became prehendaiy of Dnr- 
ham in 1809, Dean of Chester in 1828, and Bishop 
of Exeter in 1830. A zealous Tory, an extreme 
High Cliureliman, and comliaLive hy (lisposition, he 
was ever the foremost in opposition to measures of 
reform, and his name would survive if (inly for his 
prolonged hut um^uccessful refusal to institute Mr 
Gorham (q.v.) for not believing in baptismal re- 
generation. Yet if he was narrow lie wa.s devoted 
and sincere, his standard of a bishop’s duties "was an 
nnnsiially high one, and he was much beloved 
thi'ougliout his diocese. lie died near Torquay, 18th 
September 1869. See his L(/c, Times, and )Vrifin(/s, 
by the Rev. R. N. Shutte (vok i. 1863). 

PhiltvC (Or. ‘ love-cbarm ’ ). A super- 

stitious belief in the elhcacy of certain arbiliciul 
means of inspiring and seen ring love seems to have 
been generally prevalent from very early times; 
and among the Greeks and Romans love-cliavms, 
and especially love-potions, were in continual use. 
It is not certainly known of what these ]oA'e-])otioM.s 
were composed, Imt there is no doubt that certain 
polsonoiLs or deleterious herbs aud drugs were 
among their chief ingredients, to which otlier sub- 
stances, animal as well as vegetable, are said to 
have been added, coupled with the emjdoymcul of 
magic rites. Thessaly had the credit of producing 
the most potent herlis, aud her peojde were noto- 
rious as the most skilful practisers of magic ai ts, 
whence the well-known ‘Thessala philtra’ of 
Juvenal (vi. 610). Tliesc potions woi’C violent and 
dangerous in opciution, and their use resulted oflen 
in the weakening of the mental ]mAverK, madness 
and death instead of the purpose for Avhicli they 
were intended, Lucretius is said to have been 
driven mad by a love-potion, and to have died 
by his own hand in consequence. In the corrupt 
and licentious days of the Roman empire the 
mauiifacture of idve-channs of all kinds rccmiis 
to have been cai'ried on as a regnlai’ trade, the 
purchasers, if not tlie makers of them, being chiefly 
women. 'The use of philtres seems to have been 
not unknown during the middle ages ; and in the 
East, the nurse of superstition, belief in the power 
of love-potions lingers down to the present day. 

Plims, or Pilipps, Sill AViujam, governor of 
Massaemusetts, was horn at Pemmaipiid (Bristol), 
Maine, on 2d February 1651, one of twenty-one 
boys in a family of twenty -six children. He was 
anccessively a shepherd, a carpenter, and a trader, 
and in 1687 recovcreil from a wrecked Hpanish ship 
off the Bahamas Imllion, plate, and treasure valued 
at £300,000 ; this gained l)im a knighthood and 
the appointment of .sheriff of New England. In 
1690 he captured Port Royal (now Anna])olis) in 
Nova .Scotia, hut failed in the following year in 
a naval attack upon Quebec. In 1692, tlirough 
tJie influence of Increase Mather (q.v.), ho was 
appointed governor of Massaclnisetts. lie at once 
put astoj) to tlic witchcraft pemeeutions by appoint- 
ing a commission of he\'on magistrates to try all 
.sucJi cases. ^ He died on ISili Fehniary 109J in 
London, whither he liad been Hummoned'to answer 
certain charges of arbitrary conduct. Boo Ijife by 
F. BoAven in American Diofjraphy ( 1 834-37 ). 

Pliiz* Bee Browne (Harlot K.). 

FlilcWtis phhbs, ‘a vein inflammation 
of the veins, although seldom an oiginal or idio- 
pathic disease, is a frequent sequence of wounds, 
and is not uncommon after delivery. The disease 
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indicated by j^reat tenderness and pain along the 
course of the ailbeted vessel, n'liicli feeKs like a 
hard knotted cord, and rolls under the tinyers. See 
VEtNS, Wounds. 

PhlcboliteS (Or. phlchR, ‘a vein,’ and Uthos, 
‘a stone') are calcareous conevetions hu’ined by 
the degeneration of coagulations in vcirts, or occa- 
sionally oviginntiiig’ in the coats of the vessel. 

Phlebotomy, or Vknksectton, is, as applied 
to human beings, treate<l at BLEEniNO, Vol. II, p. 
221. Tim abstraction of blood was at one time 
considered the best ami only remedy for tlm various 
diseases of horses and cattle, hub at the present 
time it is comparatively raielv performed, except 
by veterinarians of the older school ; Imt it is use- 
ful in siilulning acute congestions, such as of the 
hrain, in parturient apoplexy, congestion of the 
lungs, acute inllatnination ol“ the udder, and in a 
disease eliarac((M‘iscd hy sudden swelling of the 
liead and throat, calleil malignant ccdcuia. The 
vessel selected for the operation is usually tlie 
superficial jugular vein, which in cattle is large 
and loosely .situafcc<l under tlie skin of tlie neck. 

Tn ooiiseqnonce of the mohility of tlie tissues 
snrioiiiiding the vein it cannot in cattle, as in 
horses, he raised and made Hiiilioiently tense with- 
out the use of a cord tied round the animal’s neck 
helow the seat of the intended oneration. 'Fliis 
cord sliould he from \ to A iucli thick, iiiillcd tiglit 
enoiigli to arrest the How of hlood and cause the 
vein to heconie distended and tense. It should 
then he opened with the ‘hlood stick,’ so as to 
pierce the skin ami vein at one blow. 

Wlien a sudiciont (piantity of blood has been 
abstracted, say from 3 to 0 or even 3 quarts, tlie 
cord is slowly Hlackoued so as to prevent a vacnuni 
and the ingress of aiv into the vein, the lips of the 
wound bvouglit into opposition and maintained 
tbevo by a pin ) massed tli rough tlieni, ami around 
it twine or tow is twisted in tlie form of a figure of 
8* The pin sliould not be removcsl for at least 
thirty hours. 

Phlcft''ethon (i.o. ‘the Klaming’), a river of 
the infernal regions, ^vboso waves rolled torrents 
of five. Nothing would grow on its scorch od and 
desolate sliores. After a course contrary to the 
Oocytus (q.v.), it discharged itself, like the latter 
atvcani, into the Ijako of Acheron. 

Plllciim* l^ee ’riMOTIIY (IllASS. 

Phlogiston (Ih*., ‘combustible’) W’as the tonn 
employeil by Stahl, professor at Halle, in ins 
Zifnioicchnld FnadanhcnfaliH (1G97), tn designate a 
hypothetical clcnienb which, by cnmbiiiing with a 
body, rondoroil it combustible, and wliich otjcasioned 
eombustiou by il/S disengagement, there lunng left, 
after its evolution, either an acid or an earth. 
Tims, sulphur, according to the phlogistic theory — 
which held undivided sway in chemistry until the 
time of Ijavoisier, who suhsUtuted for it the theory 
of oxygenation (I77fi-Hl), aiul was luaiutaincd hy 
a few*^ chemists, especially Ihlestley, till the heg in- 
ning (d the lOtli century —was composed of sul- 
phuric acid and phlogistou ; loa<l> of the calx or 
earth of lead and phlogiNton ; In cousequonce 
of the general aiioptiou of^ the phlogistic tlioory, 
wlien Priostloy, in 177d, discovered oxygen, ami 
when Bclieole, a little later, discovered chlorine, 
the names these cliomists gave to their discoveries 
were lUphlorfidkatcd (Uv and clephlogisHcatcd 
maviuQ acid* ' According to modern views, mainly 
based on Lavoisier’s e.vi^oi'imcnts, the additum of 
oxygen takes i)laec in tlio formation of acids and 
of earths, instead of the subtraction of phlogiston. 
The question 'whether tlio process was, in fact, one 
of addition or suhtractioii was riiially decided hy 
the balance, an instrument to 'wliich cliernistry 
owes most of its niar\^ol]ous ])i‘ 0 g]' 0 ss during the 


last three-quaitovs of a century. See CiiEMisTiiY, 
Vol, III. p. 14(5. 

Phlox, a geims of plants f)f tlie natural order 
Polemouiacem, distin- 
guished hy a prismatic 
calyx, salver - shaped 
coudla, and unequal fila- 
ments. The Hpecies are 
pretty numerous, mostly 
perennial plan ts with 
simple leaves, and mostly 
natives of North Amei ica. 

A nnmher of species are 
common in I>i-itish llower- 
gaidens. It lias of late 
liecnme a favomite genus 
with ihu'ists, and many 
veiy fine varieties ha\e 
been iiroduceil. 

Phloxhi* See Oye- 

INO. 

PllOOftisi, the most 
northerly of the Ionian 
cities ill Asia Minor, 
originally a colony fioiu 
Athens. It stood on a 
peninsula between the 
gnlNof Klais and Smyrna, 
and had an excellent Tldox pauiculata ( var,). 
havhouv ; and tlic Pho- 

cmans were ilistinguished among the Lreeks 
for their nautical enterprise. Vdien the city was 
besieged hy the I’ersians in the time of (‘yrus, 
many of its inliahitaiits emigrated to Corsica j 
Massilia {iMarseines) was a Phocman colony. Tlie 
old city survived into the later enqiire; its ruins 
are still known as Karaihcha Tolda. 

Ph04i;nia, See Porpoise. 

Pho< "SIS, a tyrannical emperor of Constantinople 
(602-010). See Byzantine Empire. 

Phocidsip. See Seal. 

Phociou {Or. Pholcion ), an Athenian general, 
was horn about the end of the 6th century n.C. 
Ho was of Immhle origin, hut studied under Plato, 
Xenocrates, and peril a]is Diogenes also. Phociou 
first attracted notice in the great sea-fight at 
Naxos (376), where he commanded a division of 
the Athenian lleet. In 351, along with Evagoras, 
he undertook the conquest of Cyprus for the Persian 
monarch, Artaxevxes III., and was completely 
successful. Tn 3*11 he was snccessfnl in cruBliing 
the Macedonian party in Enhoea and in restoring 
the ascendency of Athens. Two years before this 
he had achieved a similar result at Megara; and 
in 340, sent to the aid of the Byzantines against 
Philip, he forced Philip to ahamton the siege, and 
even to evacuate the Cliersonesus. Nevertheless, 
he advocated, even in the midst of his l.vinmphs, 
the establishment of better relations wdth the 
enemy, for lie had come iiiider tlie infiuence of the 
philosophical reaction in favour of monarchy in- 
stead of a democracy of petty aims and degraded 
cliaracter. Tie had come to see tliat a voluntary 
acquiescence in the supremacy of an enlightened 
ruler was lietter for Athens and hir Greece than 
a hopele.ss struggle in defence of a political system 
that Jiad lost its virtue. Tlis advice was not taken ; 
hnt the fatal battle of Ohasronea, only two years 
afterwards, in 'udiicli the independence of the Greek 
republics was lost for ever, proved its soundness. 
Alter the murder of Philip in 336 we see him 
struggling at Athens to repress 'what appeared to 
liim tlio reckless desire for war on the part of the 
fanatical patriots, on account of which he was re- 
garded as a traitor; hut his personal honour is above 
suspicion. On the death of Alexander in 323 
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tlje PUocioii eiideavovived, l)ut in vain, to 
lander tlie Athenian'; from guinf;' to ^var 
A util niter. After Antipater’s death he ^vas iiivol ve(\ 
in the intiigne’^ of ra'^'^ander, the rival of ro!y- 
speichon, anil wa'; forced to 11 ee to Phocis, rvlieic 
Polysjiercliojj delivered him np to the Athenians. 
Me was condemned hy ‘ a mixed moh of^ di&fraii- 
ehised citizens, foreigners, and slaves' to drink hem- 
lock. His body, Ihmg nnliuried over the horders 
of the state, wa^ carried hy some of his friends to 
Eleiisis, and hnrnerl tlieie. Tlie Athenians s^n 
he^’^an to raise mnnnmejits to his meioory. His 
life \vn.< written hy Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, 
See FhuciOii und sehiC neuenn Bcnvthcilei\ by 
Jacob ]>ernays (1881). 

PhocivS^ a province of ancient Greece, west of 
Ba'ofcia, and bounded S. by the Gulf of Corinth. 
The greater part of the country is occupied hy tlie 
niountaiii-range of Parnahsus (q.v.). The state 
ilerives its chief historical importance from possess- 
ing the famous oracle of lieiphi (q.v.). During 
tlie Peloponnesian war the Pliocians Avere close 
allies of the Athenians. In the time of Philip of 
Macedon they ivere inv'olved in a ten years’ war, 
on account of their opposition to a decree of the 
Ainphictyonic Council, concerning the use of a 
piece of ’iaiid helonging to the temide of Delphi. 
TIjih war, cojmnonly known as the . Sacred nr 
piiocmn Wai’, ended'dihastronsly fo]> the Phocians, 
the Avhole of whose cities (twenty- two in number) 
Avere destroyed, witli one exception, and tlie in li ah- 
itants parcelled out among the hamlets. Phocis 
and Plithiotiw form a province of modern Greece. 

PllOjbns (i.e, 'the Bright ’), an epithet, and 
siihsequently a name, of Apollo. It liad reference 
both to tlie" yoiTtiiful heauty of tlie god and to the 
radiance of the sun, when, latterly, Apollo became 
identified Avith Helios, tlie sun-god. 

PltceiiiCia, the ^l^oivU;!} of tlie Greeks, tlie 
Bha^nice-i or (in rare cases) of tlie liomans, 

UU5 a tract of country, lying to coryngiiusiu mu-s. 
tlie norfh of Palestine, along tlie i^r j. b. LfiiiJijwoit 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, compwij. 
bounded by that sea AvestAvarils, and east>vards 
extending to the mountain -crests of Bargylu.s and 
Lebanon. The limits of the tract north AVard and 
.sou tlnvard are vario iial}'' s t ated by an ei en fc au fch o i' 
ities, and no doubt varied at different periods ; but 
modern researche.s seem fro indicate that the actual 
Phoenician occupation did not extend beyond 
Laodicea. (Latakiai on the north and Acre, dr at 
the furthest Carmel, on the south. Tliis would 
^ve the coast-line a length of about 200, or, couiil- 
ing main indentatioiL*;, of 230 miles — a fair mean 
between the 120 miles of ^tr Grote {History of 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 304 ) and the 300 of some Avriters, 
The Avidth betAveen the coast and the iiiouiita in- 
ridges of Bargylus and Lebanon A’aiiea from 8 or 10 
to 25 or 30 iniles, jicrhajis averaging 15 miles. Tlie 
area of Phccnicia proper may thus be reckoned at 
about 3000 aq, in. Tlie tract included AAnthin Uiese 
limits is one of a remarkably diversified character. 
Lofty mountain, steep Avoocled iiilb chalky slope, 
rich alluvial plain, and sandy shore aucceed each 
other, each having its own cliarm, Avhicli is en- 
hanced by contrast. The sand is confined to <a 
comparatively narrow strip along the .seacoa&t, and 
to the sites of ancient baiboiu's noAV filled up. It 
is exceedingly line and of excellent siliceous quality, 
especially in the vicinity of Sid on and at the 
font of Mount Carmel. The most I’emarkablo 
phiin.s are those of iicre, Tyre, Sidon, Leyroiit, and 
Marafchus— none of them rerj^ extensive, ’’but richly 
fertile, and capable of producing, under any toler- 
able sysfceni of cultivation, luxuriant crops. From 
the edges of the plains, and soiiietimes from the 
very .shore of the sea, rise up chalky slopes or steep 


rounded bills, aaIucIi at tlie pro.scnfc day aie partly 
left to nature and cnvei'od Avitli troc.s and shniby, 
partly cultivated and f^tAldded AvitU A'illagea. The 
hilly region forms generally an intermediate tract 
between the high mounlains ami the idains; hut 
not unfreqnently it commences at the AvaWs edge, 
and fills Avith its undulations the entire s])ace, 
leaving not even a strip of lowland. Thin is 
especiSly the case in the central region lietAveen 
Bevrout and Arka, opposite the highest portion of 
the Lebanon ; and again in the north, between 
Cape Passidi and Jebili, opposite tlio more northern 
iiart of Bargylns. The hilly legioii in these places 
Is a broad tract of alternate Avooded heights and 
deep romantic valleys, AAith streams murnniiiiig 
amid Ibeir sbades. Sometimes the hills aie 
cultivated in Ici’mces, on Avliich groAV auiics and 
olives, but more often they remain in ibeir pristine 
condition, clothed Avitli masses of tangled under- 
A\mod. 

From the hilly tract, Avlncb increases in eleva- 
tion as it recGde.s from llm .sliojo, ri.^c Iho two 
great iiiouutain-region.s, .separated by <a clearly- 
niarked depre-sshm in 34 35' lafc. 22 early, clown 
Avliicli runs tbc river Elenthcrns. Tlie more nortli- 
eru of the two Avas knoAA’ii to the ancients as 
Bargylus, and in iiiodeni geograjihy Ijcars the 
name of the Ansayueli or Nasariych mountain- 
regum. It extend.s froni tlic Orontes near Antioch 
to'the valley of tlie ICleutherus, a distmico of not 
less than 100 miles, looking doAvii eastAvanl on tlie 
loAvev Cael e-Syrian valley, and AvestAvard on the 
undulating tract knoAvn as'Korthern Plianiicia.’ 
ThoAigh not coiAiparablo to Lebanon, it is a 
romantic and picturesque region. The lower spurs 
toAvards the Ai'esl are clothed Avith olivc-m*ounds 
find vincyardH, or eoA'cred Avitli myrtles and rbodo- 
dendvons ; between them arc broad oiien valleys, 
productive of tobacco and corn. Higher n]) llie 
.scenery becoiuos Avild and bold; forcsis of i‘u’ 
and pine abound, and creep upi the mountain- 
side, in places almost to the summit ; Avhile bore 
and there bare masses of i-ock ])rotnidc theni- 
.selvoH, and crag and dill' ri.se into tlm clouds t))Ai 
li/ing about Iho loftie.st summits. Hut llio glory of 
PJunnicia is Lebanon. Extended in n eontinuon.s 
line for a distanee of IfiOiniloH, AVith an average 
elevation of fixnn fiOOO to SOOO feet, add stocjiest 
on its eastern side, it formed a Avail against 
which the Avaves of eastern invasion naturally 
broke. The Hood of coiique.st awept ahmg ii.s 
eastern ilank, doAvn the broad valo of tbe 
Biika’a, and then over the hills of Galilee; 
bill its frowning precipices ami its lofty crest 
deterred or baffled llio iTivadcr, and the smiling 
region hetAVcon its summit and the Mediterranean 
Avas, in the early times at any rate, but rarely 
traversed by a ho.stib aiiny. tIun Avustern region 
it Avas Avhicb held those inoxlianstildo stores of 
forest trees tliat sujqdied Plneiiicia Avith her war- 
ships and her immense commercial iiaA'y ; liero 
Avere the most productive valley.'^, the vineyartls mid 
the olive-grountls ; and here, too, Avero the sti’cams 
and rills, the dashing caseadefl, tlie lovely dells, iho 
deep gorges, and tlie magniliconi/ ocilar-trecs >vhich 
gave her the i>ahn over all tho HUrronmllng emm- 
trias for variety of pjetnresquo scenery. Tbe 
principal rivers of TJimnicia Avore, 121 tlie imrth, the 
Badas or ISTahr-el-Melk, 0 miles fiontli of Jebili; 
the KabrAnirith, a strong-running fttream Avhich 
readies the sea a feAv miles Rontli of Tortosa 
(Antamdus) 5 the Kiihr Kuldd, Avbich joins the 
Nahr Anulth near its month ; and tbe Eientlienis 
or Nahv-el-Kebir, Avhicli roacliGH the sea a little 
north of Arka. Tn tlie central region are tiie 
Hahi'-el-Baricl or river of Orthosia ; tho Kadislia 
or river of Tiipolis ; the Ibrahim or Adonis j the 
Kahv^el-Kolh or Lyens; the riA'or of Boyroixt or 
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Mai^ovab ; and tlie Damon r or Tamyras. Finally, 
towards the soutli are the Nalir-ul-Auly or Bostre- 
nuh; the river of yitloii ; the Litany or liver of 
Tyie; the Zahoraiiy or river of Sarepta; and tlie 
Belus or liver of Acre (Akko). TLiebe riveiR, 
except the Litany, lise from the wen tern Hank of 
tlie mouiitahi'Chains near their crest, and run in 
deep- wooded valleys, at riyhb angles to the axis of 
the chains, which is from north to south, liaving 
short courses, but conveying generally a good body 
of water. The Litany alone has its sou roe on the 
eastern Hank of the mountains, and, running down 
tlic Coile- Syrian valley between Lebanon and Aiiti- 
Lihanus for a ilistance of GO miles, turns suddenly 
to the west, and passes by a deep gorge through 
the roots of Lebanon to tlie sea. Tlie Plujcnician 
seacoast is hut si 
hut few prominent 
ant are Carmel, if that_ may he reckoned to 
Phumiciaj the Kas-el-Abiad, 10 miles south of 
Tyre ; the ItaS’el-Jajimieli, a little north of yidon ; 
the Beyroiit promontory ; and in the north Capo 
Possidi. Natur/il harbours were wanting, except 
where littoral islaiuls oflered a protection from the 
pievalent winds, as at Tyro and Aradus j elsewhere 
nature provided nothing better than open road- 
steads ; and the famous harbours of the Pnoiiiiciaiis 
were all of them the work of arL 

The geology of Plumiicia is tolerably simple. 
Both Bai'gylus and Lebanon are longitutUnal 
ranges of the early cretaceous limestone, a lime- 
stone that is soft and pliable, veiy easily worked, 
hub wanting the ([ualibies needed for the imitativo 
arts. This Himi)le formation is, however, intruded 
upon iiy tlihlurhauces of igneous origin, especially 
ill the lower ridges. ‘ Down many of the valleys 
run long stivama of trap or hasalt ; occasionally 
there are dykes of iiorpUyry and gi'censtone, anil 
then patches of sandstone, Ijeforo the limestone 
and Hint recur’ {Tristram, Land of Jar tuiL P- 034). 
Some slopes are composed entirely of soft sand- 
stoiic ; many patches are <if a hard metallic- 
sounding trap or porphyry ; but the predominant 
formation is n greasy or powdery limestone, and 
tins is the sole material of the higher ranges. The 
softness of the general material facilitates the for- 
mation of a vapid vegetation and the accumulation 
of vegetable soil, which, washed down by the 
rivers, covers the more open valleys and the plains 
which fringe the coast with an alluvium of the 
most ])i‘(>ductive character. Us mountain-regions 
must always have furnished Bhmnieia with an in- 
exliaustihle supply of excellent timber — Hr, pine, 
and cedar ; tlie lower slopes of its hills were admir- 
ably adapted for the cultivation of tlie olive and 
the vine, while its maritime plains were equally 
litlod for the growth of corn and of almost every 
kind of fruit and vegetable. In mineral products 
it may have been deiicienb ; but the sandstone of 
the Lebanon is often largely impi-egnated Avith 
iron, and some strata towards the southern end of 
the mountain are said bo produce as much as 
90 per cent, of pure iron ore. An oclireons earth 
is also found in tlie hilla above Boyroub, which 
gives from 50 to 60 jier cent, of inetaL ^ Coal, 
too, lias been found in the same locality. Finally, 
the geologist Fraas has recently discovered innum- 
erable traces of amber-digging on the Phoonician 
coast ; whence it may be gathered that rare sub- 
stances Avore also in the early timcH among Plunni- 
cian products. 

liaoc and LangiutgG, — The PlKunioiaiis have been 
regarded by soihe as a nation of Hamitic origdn, 
akin to the Egy)>tians, chiefly on the ground that 
tiidon is made a descendant of Ham in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis (verses 6 and 15). But the 
eviiteucG of language, of physical type, ^ and of 
mental characteristics far outweighs this argu- 


i^litly indented, and possesses 
Tieacllands. The most iiiiport- 


ment, Avliicli assumes that Genesis x. is fiamed on 
btiict etimogiaphic lines, Avhicli is disjuitable. 
Plence there is a very general, if not a univerHal, 
agieemeiib among the more lecent ethnologists 
that the Pliotiiiiciaiis belonged to tlie Semitic group 
(Deiitsch, Kenan, Sociii, Levy, Scliioder, c'cc.). 
Unless historical grounds can be shown for the 
belief that a nation at some period of its existence 
clianged its language, the form and type of its 
speech must be reganled as detci mining, alinosc 
beyond a doubt, its etlmograpliy. pIoav the 
Seinitic cliaracter of the PJuonician language is 
indisputable, lb is ho closcdy akin to HebrcAv 
that a moderate Hebrew scliolai can understand it 
Avithout diiticiilfcy. Geseniuh lirtst, and since his 
time Schrfidei ajid Kenan, liaving subjected the 
extant remains to the most searching analysis, 
have satisfactorily sliowii, not only that Phmnician 
is predominantly and essentially yeiiiitic, bub that 
it contains no trace in it of any non-Semitic form 
of spcucli. Next to llebreAv, its relations are most 
close Avibh tlie iVssyro- Baby Ionian form of the 
Semitic. 

licliyion. — Tlie Plimnicians were a peojHe in a \ liose 
minds religion and leligious ideas occupied a A^ery 
prominent place. In all their cities the teiiqile 
Avas tlie ceutie of attraction, and the piety of the 
citi/.ens adorned every temple with abundant and 
costly oH'eiingH. The moiiarchs avIio Avere at the 
head of the various ntates shoAved the gicatesb zeal 
in continnally niniii tabling the honour of the gods, 
repaired and beau tilled the sacred buildings, and 
occasionally added to their kingly dignity the 
liiglily esteemed oflice of high -priest (Menand. 
Ki>hca. Fr. 1). The coinage of the country bore 
religious emblems, and proclaimed the fact that tlie 
cities regarded tlieuiselveK as under the protection 
of this or tliab deity. Both the kings and their sub- 
jects coimnoiily bore religious names— names Avliich 
designated them as the Avorshippers, or placed 
them under the tutelage, of some god or goddess. 
Abd-alonim, Abd-astavtus, Abd-osiris, Abdi-milkub, 
Abd-esmun are names of the former kind; Abi- 
baal (‘Baal is my father’), Itho-bal ( ‘ With him 
is Baal’), Baleazar ( ‘ Baal protects ’), names of the 
latter. The Plunniciau shiiis carried images of tlie 
gods in the place of iigureheads (Herod, iii. 37). 
Wherever the PlueniciaiiH Aveut they bore with 
them their religion and their Avorship ; in each 
colony they planted a temple or temples, and 
overyAvhere throughout their Avide dommion the 
same gods Avere Avorslupped Avitli the same lites 
and Avith the same observances. But, Avhile we 
liavc ample evidence of the religiousness of the 
Phoenicians, the distinctive character of tlieir 
religion still remains a matter of controversy^ 
This arises, on the one hand, from the scantiness, 
jejuneness, and almost stereotyped character of tlie 
native notices, and, on the otlier, from the distorted 
and misleading account of the relimon wJiicli has 
come down to us from a Hellenised Phoenician of 
the first or second century after our era, Philo of 
Bylilus. A tendency has recently shOAvn itself to 
‘rehabilitate’ this writer, froiii whose Avork, dis- 
figured as it is by liis euliemeiism, much more, Ave 
are told, may be gathered than some have sup- 
posed, if Ave only read it rightly. Bub it is exactly 
this nece.ssiby of reading into Philo Avhab is not 
tliere that makes reliance on him as an authority 
unsafe. It is only Avhen corroborated by other 
writers, or by the native remains, that Philo’s 
statements have any value. The native remains 
slioAV us that in the later historical times, for Avhich 
alone they exist in any abundance, the Phoenician 
religion Avas a polytheistic nature- Avovship of a 
somewhat narroAV character. There is reason to 
believe that, like so many other polytheisms, it 
had an earlier monotheistic stage. Of this stage 
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tlie iiaiiiea Bacilj Kl, El-Kliouiij Iliiuiiioii, Molecli) 
Ailouaiave traces (Alax-Muller, Science of Meligion^ 
]). 177 et i,eq.). Another trace is found in the quasi- 
universality of Baal and Ashtoretli, names which 
luav^ be applied respectively to any god or any 
goddess. But the monotheistic stage passed away 
at a very early date, and a nninitest polytlieism 
succeeded it — a polytJieisJii in wliicli various gods 
and goddesses {alonini v aluniitk) were recognised 
by every woi-bliipper, as by the Carthaginian intro- 
duced into his play of the Ptcnuh by Plautus {v. 1, 
line 1 ). 

Of these gods the most ]n-oniinent, besides 
Baal and Ashtoreth, were Melkartb, the npecial 
god of Tyre; Adonis, the god of By bins ; Sydyk; 
Dagon ; ^Eslnnnn, witli liis brotlieis, the seven 
Cabiii ; and Molecli. iSIinor deities were Zeplion, 
Tsad, Sakon, Aziz, and Pa’ain. In the decline of 
the nation tliere was a marked tendency to add to 
the Pantheon by the introduction of foreign deities, 
as Aiumoii, Osiris, Plithah or Pfcali, Paslit, and 
Athor from Egypt, Tanata from Syria, Nergal from 
As'^yiia, and perhaps others. The notices are too 
scaiity to enable us to trace out in any detail tlie 
nature-worship connected with this polytheistic 
system, hut it is certain fcliat Baal and Ashtoretli 
represented, to a large extent, the sun and moon, 
wliile Dagoii was a corn-god, Eslimuu a Imnter- 
god, Aziz p rohalj ly a war- god, and the Cabiri 
artificer-gods, especially connected with sliips and 
navigation. The gods were worshipped ^vitk per- 
petual sacrilice in their temples, witli votii'e ofl'er- 
iiigs and with festivals. A spring festival to 
Melkarth, ‘the Baal of Tyre,' in the month 
Peritius (Joseph. Ant. Jud, vlii. 9, sect. 3), and an- 
other to Ashtoretli called ‘ the brand-feast ’ ( Lucian, 
Ve Dea Si/ra, sect. 10), are especially noticed. 
Anciently it was not considered right to erect 
statues to the gods in their temples ; but the 
practice was to represent them by conical jnllai’s of 
btone or wood {Tacit. Hist ii. 3). Two terrible 
rites particularly characterised tlie religion — human 
sacrifice and leligioiis prostitution, A divine 
original was found for the former of these, El 
having in a time of great danger immolated hia 
only sou upon an altar to avert the evil wherewith 
the land was threatened. Henceforth such .sacri- 
fices were from time to time offered by the state 
when great disastei“s seemed impending, and in- 
dividuals appeased the divine anger against them- 
selves by the offering of tlieir children. At 
Carthage, we are told (Diod. Sic, xx. 14), an image 
of El, made of metal, was heated to a glow liy a 
lire kindled witliin it, and the victim.s, deposited 
by their parents in its arms, thence rolled into the 
fiery lap below. First-born, and especially only 
Rons, or virgin daughters, were deemed peculiarly 
acceptable to the divinities. The godhead, it was 
thought, demanded the holiest and moat costly 
gifts possible ; and this idea, Avhich lay at the root 
of tlie child-sacrifice, may be regarded as also ex- 
plaining the iprosbitution of virgins in the temples 
and groves of the ‘ Queen of Heaven,’ wliioli was 
certainly an established custom (Luc. De Dea Syvn, 
sect. 6 ; Euseh. Vit Constant. Mag. iii. 55, sect. 3 ). 
The institution of the Galli carried oirt the same * 
idea, and added a final degradation to a system 
otller^vise sufficiently revolting, 

Maniifcictures and Inventions . — Two inventions 
connected witli manufactures were especially 
claimed by the Plicenicians— the invention of glass, 
and the discovery of the purple dye. Glass is said 
to have been discovered accidently on the Phcenician 
coast (see Glas.?); but as the Egyptians had 
manufactured glass for many centuries before the 
Plicenicians occupied the Mediterranean coast, and 
as there was a very early trade between Phccnicia 
and Egypt, it is most probable that tlie Plioenicians 


borrowed tlieir ghisb -making from the Egyiitiams. 
What mih special to riuimicia in lesueet of glass 
was the excellent nuality of the siliceous sand 
near Sidon aiul in tlie Bay of Acre. Tlieir glass 
was of three kinds, transi)areiit colourless glass, 
translucent coloured glass, and opaque coloured 
glass, .scai'cely distinguishable from porcelain. 
Thefiist they used cliielly for mirrors (Plin. Hist 
Nat. xxxvi. ’25); the second foi head.s, for imi- 
tations of gems, and for bottles, jugs, vase.s, and 
amphoiic, which arc often of extraordinary beauty. 
Opaque glass was employed in statues and .statu- 
ettes. Tlie PlKmiiciaii jiurple dye was derived, ])rm- 
cipally if not entirely, from two shell-llsh which were 
abundant in the Eastern Mediterrane.'ui, ihaMiarx 
tritncnlus and the Miircx bnuidaris. From these, by 
careful treatment, a number of tints, varying froiii 
blue, through violet and purple, to crimson and r<i.se, 
were produced, and, by diflereiiL processe.s, reiideied 
at once brilliant and permanent. ^^ritIl the inirple- 
dye manufacture wa.s clo.sely connected tlie manu- 
facture of textile fabrics, wlierein the Phumicians 
apiiear to iiave excelled. ‘AVldte wool’ from 
Syria (Ezek. xxvii. 18) and Arabia ( i7nV/. ver. 21), 
llax from Egypt, and silk froni Fersia fiir]iiMlie(l 
tlie materials ^viiicli were worked into stiills of excel- 
I lent quality by the Tyrian and Sidonian artisans, 
who, partly l>y the hriniaiicy iif their dyes, partly by 
their skill'iii enihroitlery, obtained for tliose stufi's 
a pieeedeiice over the products of the looms of 
jEgypt and Baliylun. Pluenicia also manufactured 
on a large scale all manner of liou.sehold ntoiLsils 
and impleineiits, partly iu clay, jiartly in metal, 
together with ornaments of various lands, for tlie 
2nirT)use.s of the export trade wdiicli she curried ou 
with barbarous aiuf semi -civilised conn tries. 

Navigation, Trade, and Colon iG,s. — The PIkciu- 
cians appear as navigators in the earliest (L'eek 
(Horn. Od. XV. 415-484), and in some of the earliest 
Hebrew (2 Ohroii. ii. 15) notice.s. Tlioy were 
regarded as familiar witli the sea in time.s anterior 
to the Trojan war (Herod, i. 1 ). At first, no 
doubt, tlieir navigation was timid anil cantioiib, 
But after a time they became bolder. They sailed 
direct from headlaml to lioadland, and from their 
oMui coast to Cyprus, a diKtance of 70 miles ; they 
continued their voyages dnring the night, and after 
a while adventured tliemselvc.H in the open sea, 
directing their course by the Polar star, ■which tliey 
found to niark approximately the true north iu the 
seas to which they had access, Tlieir .shijis, though 
small, according to our ideas, were well linilt, and 
admirably fitted nj) and arranged (Xon. (J*]eonom. 
.sect. 8 ). For trading purposes tl i oy cmj d oyed shqw 
of a broad, round make {7aDXoO) 'l)Ut in war they 
used galleys of a considerable length, whicii were 
ordinarily iinjiellod liy oars, the rowers sitting <m a 
level, or else in two ranks, one above the other, or 
sometimes in three. The earliest ixqireHentations 
of Phcenician vessels wliich liave come down to ns 
are in the sculptures of Wargou and Sonnaelierib 
{circa 700 mo.); tho.se of the latter .showing a 
double tier of rowers. The crews of theso vessels 
do not appear to exceed LIic number of twenty-live ; 
but the rliccnician wai'-galloys in tlio lleet of 
Xerxes (480 B.c.) carried a ci’ow of 200 sailors, 
besidGs thirty men-at-arms (IJerod. vii, 184). 
Phaiiiician trade was in part a land trade con- 
ducted by •travelling comiianies of merchants, in 
part a traffic by sea. Of the land trade the best 
account which we possess is that given in the 27th 
chapter of Ezekiel (verses 13-24), by which it 
appears that this tmlfio extended over tlie greater 
part of western Asia, inolnding northern Hyiia, 
Syria of Damascus, the land of Lsrael, Arabia, 
Me.sopotainia, Assyria, Babylonia, parts of 
Armenia, and much of central Asia Minor, 
Northern Syria furnished the Piiamicifui merchants 
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with butz (probably cotton), and witli embroidery 
and precious stones. Syria of Damascus gave tlie 
‘ wine of Helbon ' and ‘ white wool. ' Tsi ael sup- 
plied corn of a superior quality, called 'corn of 
Miunith,’ together with pcuincig^ an unknown sub- 
stance, honey, balm, and oil. Arabia provided 
spices, as cassia, and calamus or aromatic seed, to- 
gether with frankincense, and ])erhaps cijiiianion 
and ladanum. Hhe also supplied wool and goats’ 
hair, cloths for chariots, gold, wrought-ii'oii, and 
precious atones, together U’iLli i^'ol■y and ebony, 
which she probably ini])orted from Abyssinia. 
Babylonia and Assyria furnished wrappings of 
hlue\ embroidered work, and chests of rich apparel. 
■U])per Mesopotamia partook in this trallic. Central 
Asia IMiiior, the home of Tubal and Meshecli, sup- 
died slaves and vesaels of brass. Ai'\nenia gave 
lorses and mules of a superior quality. There may 
! have been sojiie furtlier land trallic witli Egypt, 
since the Phoenicians had a settlement at Memplus 
» (Ilerod. ii. 112), with Pmsia for silk, and with 
Central Africa for sbive.s and skins. 

But the land trade of Phoenicia, extensive as we 
have .shown it to have been, was eclipseil by its 
inaritimo commerce. The Plnunicians had, in the 
early time.s, the conmiaiid of the eiitiie I\lediter- 
raiiean, of the Pi opontis, and of the Euxine, They 
traded largely wdth tlie Greeks (Herod, i. 1) ami 
with the mitivos of almost the entire coast tract 
between Colchis and tlie Pillars of Ilercules, It was 
in connection with this maritime trade that tliey 
sent out the great hulk of their colonies. Cyprus 
seems to have been lir.st occupied, then Cilicia, 
Lycia, Uliodos, Crete, and the Cyclades and Spor- 
ade.s. Prom these islands tlie advance was easy to 
! tho.Me of the Northern yKgean, Lenmo.s, Imliros, 

I Thasos, and Wamothrace. Then the coast of Thrace 
I was colonised, the Pvojiontis was entered, and a few 
settlements were perhaps made on the southorn coast 
I of tJie Black Sea. Tn the iqq)o.sibe direction an 
! advance was made from Crete and Cythera tou'ards 
I the west. The shores of Sicily were occupied, to- 
gether with the littoral islands aud the (>p]iosite 
sliores of Africa. Utica, the first African colony, 
was followed quickly by Hippo >^aritis, Ilipjio 
Kcgiius, liadvumotuiii, Lentis Major, LepLis Minor, 
Thapsus, and ultimately by Carthage. The 
Balearic Islands and the southern parts of Sardinia 
were soon afterwards occuined, and linally southern 
Spain and tlio western coast of Africa, as far as 
Capo Nun, opposite the Canary Islands. Bub 
PlKcnician trade far outran Phmnician colon- 
isation. Prom Tartes.sus in Spain, outside the 
Straits, the Atlantic and Bay of Biscay were 
explored, a trade with Cornwall and the Scilly 
IslandvS was established, and the Baltic possibly 
was entered in the search for amber. North- 
western Europe was laid under contribution to 
increase the wealth of the small group of states on 
the Syrian eoixsb ; aud at the same time from 
Lixiis, aud later from Carthage, western Africa 
was visited, aud a (hivib commerce established 
with the natives of blio parts about the Senegal 
and (4am])ia. Towards the east,^ moreover, 
IMuenicia at one time held a share in the trade 
of the Hod Sea ( I Kings, ix. 26-28 ), sent lier ships 
into the Indian Ocean, and perliaj)s jmshed her 
conuuorce as far as Malabar and Ceylon. As a 
general rule, she imported raw materials, and ex- 
ported manufactured articles ; l)ut there were 
e.xcoptiuns to this rule ; and, to some extent, slie 
employed herself in a carrying trade, ^ being the 
negotiator ])etwQGu the east and >vcst, introducing 
into Greece the finished productions of Egypt and 
Assyria, of Babylon and Tlindnstan, wliile she con- 
veykl to tliose countries Greek pottery and Greek 
works of art, Greek wine, aud Greek musical in- 
fitrumouts. 


Art and Phuiiiician art is wanting 

in originality, but it is not without a certain 
amount of nieiit. In the earlier times Egypt and 
Assyria, in the later Greece, furnished the 
‘motives,* at once of tl\c avcliitcctuve, and of the 
decorative art of the countiy. Massiveness, heavi- 
ness, and a sparing use of oinainent characterise 
the arcliitecture, or, at any rate, its extant remains, 
which are clueily walls, tombs, and sepulchral 
inonuments. The walls of Aradiis aud Sidon are 
built of block.s almo.st equal in size to those of the 
pyramid.^. Pyramidal fovm.s occur in the sepulchral 
monuments, though simple pyramids were not 
afiected. No con side j-able remaims of any temple 
or jialace liave as yet l)eeii found, and it is doubted 
whether the so-called temples were not rather 
small shiines or cells placed within a pevibolus, 
adorned with trees, fauiLtaius, walks, colonnades, 
aiul cloisters, Sucli a shrine still exists near 
AmriLli (Marathus), and is known as the ‘Maabed,’ 
or ‘Temple.’ It stands in the middle of an exca- 
vated court, and rises to the heiglit of 27 feet. Its 
only ornaments are a cornice and stiiiig-course 
(Kenan, J\Ih'sio?i do Phomrtc, pp. 62-68). An 
erection of moie ])rebensi(jii and con.siderab]y 
gi eater merit, situated near the same place, bears 
the name of lucghuzil^ ‘spindle,’ and is auiich 
admired by .some modern.s. M. Kenan calls it 
‘ a veal masterpiece in re.specb of propoition, of 
elegance, aud of majesty’ [ibid. p. 72). It is, 
however, no mure than 32 feet in height, and, 
though in good taste, imjdies hut little architec- 
tural sldll — much less any giaiuleur of conception. 
The tombs attached to the monuments are sepub 
cliral chambers of some .size, hub without ornament. 
They generally contain either niches for tlie lecep- 
tion of corpses or .saicopluigi. The sarcophagi aie 
in some cases of a highly f)rnamental character, 
having eiahorate reliefs Ijoth on their sides and 
end.s. Two found by General Cesuola in Cyprus, 
aud one discovered near Hid on, ai'e es])ecially inter- 
esting. The reliefs on those tombs are decidedly 
superuu’ to the statuary, Avliicli is rude, coarse, aud 
wajiting hotli in tone and elegance. Phoenician 
art culminate.s in the ojiihossed metal patera3 wiiicli 
have been found in so many ]daces, .sometimes witli 
Plimnician inscriptions, and always in an luuuistak- 
able Phoenician style (Perrot and Chipiez, lUsioire 
do VArt dans VAntdiidU^ vol. iii. pp, 769-789 ; 
Eng, trails. 2 vols. 1885). The repveseii Lations on 
these patevie have abundant life and spirit. 

The subject of Phfcnician literature introduces 
ns to the vexed question of the orimn of the 
Phoinician alphabet, and the amount of credit due 
to the people for inventing it. The time is long 
past for eel 1 oil! g the opinion of the Greeks, and 
regarding the Phmnicians as the original inventors 
of letters. The hieroglyphical writing of the 
Egyptians, several of the cuneiform syllabaries, 
and the script of the Hittites are all of them 
jiuicli more ancient tiian the earliest Pljocnician 
Avriting, and jinisb have been more or less knoAvn 
to the Pbumicians before they hit upon their oayu 
system. Their alphabet, no doubt, like all others 
of which we have any knoAvledge, originated in a 
picture-Avriting, but Avlietlier their chai'actens Avere 
modifications of the Egyptian, or of the liittite, or 
of the Cypriot, or Avere abbreviated forms of a 
picture-Avritiiig pecxiliar to themselves, Avill prob- 
ably never be settled. (For the vieAV that tlie 
Phoinician letters are derived from tlie Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, see Alphabe'V, Vol. 1. pp. 185-188, 
Avhere the forms of the Pliconician letters are 
shoAvn.) Tlie only merit which they can claim, 
as inventors or iinprovers ^ of Avritmg, is that 
of simplification. They discarded the surplus 
signs Avith Avhich other nations had encumbered 
tlienrselves, a.s determinal ivea, ideographs, and the 
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like; tliey a^siiy^ned to each character a single 
(letinite aiticulation, and to each articnlation a 
&.ingie definite character. They thus got rid of the 
iinnieiise nmlfciplicifcy of earlier systein.^i, and in- 
vented an alphabet the value of which was so 
transcendant that it has maintained itself ever 
since, and among civilised nations has superseded 
every other, having only leceived certain slight 
modifications. Their alphabet was invented by 
the Phoenicians for business purposes, which re- 
quired despatch ; and it was ^ employed almost 
wholly foi business purposes until a comparatively 
late date. TJie Phcenicians proper, so long as they 
remained a nation, scarcely possessed anything 
tliat we should call a literature. They eniployed 
writing for short insciiptions on votive offerings, on 
tombs, and on coins, for curt records of the history 
of their country, or rather of their several towns, 
and no doubt for commercial transactions, but 
they scarcely wrote books or indulged in wliat we 
unilerstaud by the art of composition. One woi'k 
on a pliilobopliic subject (the atomic theory) is 
assigned to Mochiis, a Sidonian ( Posid. ap. Strab. 
xvii. 2, sect. 22), and one on leligion, or rather on 
cosmogony, almost certainly .apocryjdial, to 
cljimiathon, a Berytian. But otherwise Phcenician 
literature l)elong.s, not to Asia, hut to Africa, Tlie 
fragment of the PenjjUisof Hanuo (q.v.j, which has 
cojne down to us in a Greek dress, shows that the 
Liby-Pliojuicians at any rate could write interest- 
ing books of travels ; and the Latin writers speak 
highly of Hiempsal, Mago, Hamilcar, and others, 
who had composed valuable works upon the history, 
geography, and * origines ’ of Africa, and also upon 
practical agriculture (.Sallust. B, J. .sect. 17 ; Cic. Be 
Omt. i. TiH; Amm. Marc. xxii. 15; Solin. Polyhht, 
sect. 3d). 

Origin and Hhtory, — Tavo accounts have come 
down to us of the origin of the Phoenicians. 
According to Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, and others, 
they dwelt anciently on the siiores of the Persian 
Gulf (Erythrman Sea), whence they crossed hy 
land^ to Syria, and settled on the coast of the 
Mediterranean. Herodotus (vii. 89) declares this 
to he their own account of themselves, and Strabo 
savs that there was a similar tradition among the 
inhabitants of the gulf, who showed, in proof of it, 
Phoenician temples on some of the islands. Justin, 
on the contrary, in his epitome of Tvogus Pompeius, 
declares tliat they were driven out of their country 
by an earthquake, and passed to the Mediterranean 
froni the ‘ Syrian lake,’ or Dead Sea. This latter 
version of the story has been connected by some 
with the destruction of the Cities of the Plain 
recorded in Genesis. Whichever account be pre- 
fewed, it would seem that the Phcenicians regarded 
themselves as immigi-ants into their country, and 
not (like most ancient nations) as aboriginals. 
The settlements upon the Mediterranean coast 
were no doubt made by degrees, and tlie settlers 
at different places were, from the lirst, independent 
of each other. Among the earliest of the sites 
occupied were those of Sidon, Arif a, Aradus, and 
Simyra (Gem x. 15-18). Tyre was not settled till 
considerably later, and Tripolis was a colony from 
Tyre, Sidon, and Aradua. Gebal, Akko (Acre), 
Berytus (Beyvout), and Saiepta are mentioned, 
together with Tyre, in Egyptian inscriptions of the 
14th century B,o. {Records of the Past, vol. ii, pp. 
110, 111) ; and it would seem that from about 1600 
to 1300 Phoenicia must have been a dependency of 
Egypt. But on the decline of Egypt under tlie 
twentieth dynasty the nourishing time of Plicenicia 
began. Sidon especially grew to greatness, and 
became known as ‘ Great Sidon ’ (Josh. xi. 8 ; xix. 
28). Under her hegemony Akko, Achzib, and 
Aphek were able to resist the conquering Israelites 
(Judges, i, 31). She even at this time pushed her 


i land dominion as far as Dan or Laish, on the head- 
waters of the Joi-dan ( ibid, xviii. 7, 8 ). Her ve.ssels 
traveised tlie Mediterranean, and she became 
known to the Greeks as the chief commercial 
power in the ■world, and as eminent in vaiious 
branche.s of industry. At the same time she began 
tljat system of colonisation whicli Tyre afterwards 
pursued with so much success. Her emigrants 
occupied Citium and other places in Cyprus, the 
I /Egean Islands, Malta, Utica, and other sites on 
I the North African coast, together with many 
points in Sicily. She also endeavoured to extend 
I her inHuence into Philintia, and, after colonising 
I Dor (Scylax, Pcriidus, sect. 104), nuule war on 
Ascaloii. Here, however, she received a reiiulL 
' The Pliilistines under Ascalon attacked lier by 
land, and so pressed the siege that the hulk of tlie 
citizens fled from the town by sea, and took refuge 
at Tyi‘e (Justin, xviii. 3), wliich may tlins have 
acquired her pin-eminency. Certainly in the 
second period of Phoenician history (1252 to 877 
13 . c.) Tyre rather than Sidon takes the lead. The 
Tyrian colonies of Tliasos, Abeleva in Thrace, 
Pronectus in Bithyiiia, Gades, Malacfi, Sexti, 
Caifceia, Belon, and a .second Ahilei'a in Spain, 
Caralis in Sardinia, Hadviimetum, and the le.sser 
Leplis in North Africa, Tingis and Lixus on the 
West African coast are founded. Tlie new JudLcari 
kingdom established hy Saul and ruled by David 
[circa 1050) finds Hiraih (Ilivfnu) of Tyro a power- 
ful neighbour, and enters into friendly relations with 
him. The friendship continues under Solomon, 
and both the Hebrew and the Tyrian annals (Dins, 
Ev, 2; Menand. Pr. 1) mention the communica- 
tions wliicli tooli place between tlieim Hiram gave 
Solomon timber, and lent him workmen for Ijoth 
iiis palace and temple, I'oceiving in return large 
annual payments in corn, wine, and oil, and 
ultimately obtaining a cession of territory (Galnil), 
which, however, he tlid not much value ( 1 Nings, 
ix. 10-13). The fiicndshiji led cm to a participa- 
tion of Solomon in the Tyrian trade, both with 
Tarshish, or Tavte.ssus, in S])ain [ibid, x. 22), and 
with Ophir, perliaps the coast of ]\[alahar (1 Kings, 
ix. 26; X. 11). IJiram reigned forty-three years, 
and greatly beautified and impro\'ed liis capital, 
^\ducll he enlarged hy substruc(;ioris and hy uniting 
to it a separate island, besides adorning it witli 
new temples, and probably with a new palace. 
He is thought to have also sent an expedition to 
Afiica, and reduced the people of Utica to subjec- 
tion. His dynasty is thus given hy Menander : 
Hiram reigned forty-three years, from about 980 to 
936. Baleazar, his son, who sncceeded him, reigned 
seven years, from 936 to 929. Abd-AstarLus, 
Hiram’s grandson, then succeeded, and reign eil 
nine years, from 929 to 920, udien Im wa.H mnniered 
by four of his foster-hrothers, the eldcbt of whom 
took the throne, and reigned twelve years, from 
920 to 908. He was succeeded hy a monarch of 
the ancient stock, Aatarti^H, who also reigned 
twelve years, from 908 to 896. Ascrymus, a 
brother of Astai’fcus, then mounted the throne, and 
reigned nine years, from 896 to 887, wlion he was 
murdered by another brother, ITiclos, who, after a 
reign of eight months, ^vas in his turn murdered hy 
Ithobal, priest of Ashtoreth, who held tJio Uiroiie 
for thiity-two years, from 887 to 855. Ithobal 
apiiears as Eth-baal, and is called king of Sidon 
{1 Kings, xvi, 31), since ho jirobahly roigjjod over 
both cities. He gave his daughtor, Jezebel, in 
niaviiage to Aliab, and was thus the means of 
mtroilucbig the Baal ^worship aniong tlie Jaraolites. 
The foundation of Bo try s on the Syrian coast, 
north_ of Gehal, and the colonisation of Aiim in 
Nnmidia are assigjied to him. He was succeeded 
by his son, Badezor, who reigned six years, from 
855 to 849, and then gave place to his son, Mattan, 
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wJio reij’iietl niiio, or Jiiore ijrobaMy twenty-nine 
veaih, fioiu 849 to 820. At hia death the crown 
fell to his son, Py‘*inalion, a boy of ciolit or nine 
yeans old. A dispute, however, art^se about the 
kiccebfeion between Pygmalion and his uncle, 
Sicharbiis ( married to Pygmalion's sister Elissa or 
Pido), aufl the re.yult was Sicharbas’ murder, and 
the flight of Elissa to the North African coast, 
where she founded Carthage, 814. 

A foreign enemy began to threaten Plmjuicia in 
the reign of Itholnil. Earlier Asiatic monarchs, 
as Cliedoilaomer and Tiglath-pileser L, had made 
no permanent impression oji the Syrian region ; 
Imt from the time of Assliur-nazir-pal (883-860) 
As-m} ria began a series of attacks upon all the tribes 
and nations in those parts, wliich resulted in their 
subjugation and subuuHsioii to the Assyrian yoke. 
Asshur-na^jir'pal, about 877, was the first to 
cross the Euphrates, enter the Orontes valley, and 
commence the con([uest of tlie >Syrian tribes. lie 
received tribute from the Pht'enician cities of 
Aradus, Cebal, Sulon, and 'i’yre. His son, Shal- 
maneser II., completed the recluctiou of Phoinieia, 
defeating Mattan-Paal of Aradus, and compelling 
the other nionaicliH to a lixcd system of tribute. 
The relations l»ctw(ien Ass 3 U'ia and her vassal then 
continued peaceful for about a century (840-740). 
Assyria encouraged the Phmniciau iaiul traflic, 
and the PhmniciauH gladly ]iaul their tribute 
ainl tlieir homage in return for the protection 
aiforded them. Put about 740 a new policj^ was 
adoijted. Tiglath-pileser IT. was an active and 
enterprising prince, wlio energetically applied him- 
self to the cousolidatioii and unilication of the 
empire. He began the ]n'o(*eKs in northern Syria, 
rearranging the [lopnlation in the various town.s, 
taking from some, and giving to others, adding 
in mo.st places an Assyrian elonient, appointing 
Assyrian govornors, and reijuiring of the inhabit- 
ants ‘ the performance of service like the Assyrians* 
{li^pouyiih p. 120, line 28), Among the 

places* thus tieated between 740 and 738 were 
the Phoenician citio.s of Simyra arid Arka. The 
result wa.s_ a general awakening of distrust among 
tlie Plneniciau pojiulations. Simyra and Arka 
revolted in 720, in couj unction with Hamath, 
Arpad, Damascu.s, and Sainaria {ifi/cL p. 126, lines 
33-3t)). Tyre took the alarm oven earlier, tinder 
Luliya, or EhiheuR, she built herself up a great 
power, extending lier sway over Sidon, Akko, 
Eedippa, Sarepta, Ilosah, Mahalliba, lSsc., and at 
the same time seeking to bring under her yoke the 
distant island of Cyi)ruB. These ino moments pro- 
voked Assyria to action. About 727 Shalman- 
eser IV., the successor of Tiglath-pileser IL, made 
an attempt to crnsli Eliilmn.s from the land side. 
Baflled in this, im succeeded in detaching from the 
Tyviau alliance a number of the minor Pliaiuician 
towns, and with tlio help of their fleets assaulted 
the island Tyro by sea. Hub the Tyrians defeated 
iiis attack, and Im was compelled to withdraw and 
seek to force tliom to a surrender l)y cutting off 
their supplies of water (Menand, Ap, Joseph, A.J, 
ix. 14, seet. 2), But they withstood him for five 
years, at the end of wliicli the Assyrian monarch 
lost his tlirono by a revolution (722), and Tyre 
was for many years unmolested, At last, how- 
ever, Boiinaclierib {drm 701) felt strong enough to 
renew the attack, and, having united against Tyve 
luost of llio other southern Phujuician cities, drove 
Eluheua from his throne, and forced him to take 
refuge in Cyprus. A ti’antniil period then set in, 
but^ on]}*' to bo followed ny further revolts and 
subjugations, Tn 680 Abd-Melkarth, king of 
Sidon, revolted against Esar-haddon, and was cap- 
tured and slain, Eight years later, in 672, Baal, 
king of Tyre, who had taken the place of Abd- 
Melkarbh, joined Tirliakali against his suzerain 


Canon^ p. 142, ]ine.s 12, 13), and was 
seveieiy punished (/6d/.’pp. 144, 145); and about 
645 Hosah and Akko both revolted agahist 
Assur-baiii-pal, tlie son of Esar-haddon, and were 
attacked, coiuiueied, and punished with utter 
destruction. The Assyrian period, which began 
so fairly in the 9tli centiny, terminated in the 7tli 
in a series uf revolts, sieges, and mas.Racre.s. 

Tlie Assyrian power came practically’' to an 
end about 630, and Pliocnicia found heiself once 
more independent. Tyre again sprang into notice, 
occupying the foremost place, and establishing a 
iiegeJuony over the othei cities (Ezek. xxvii. 8-11). 
But this pr()s[)erity an<L glory were short-lived. 
AVitliiii a brief space Plimnici'a, and Syria gener- 
ally, became a bone of contention between Eg^^pt 
aud_ Babylon, the two powers which made the 
earliest ell’orts to profit by Assyria’s fall. First 
Egypt, under Neco (608), occupied the teiritory, 
and then Babjdon, under Nehuchadnez/ar (605), 
seized it. Tyre received a grievous blow at the 
hands of this latter prince, who, after a siege of 
thirteen years, forced the island city to submit 
to him. Phoenicia lemained a Babydoiiiau de- 
pendency from 585 to 538, Avhen Cyrus took 
Babylon, despite the efforts of tlie Eg 3 ’ptian.s to 
make themselves masters of it. A fragment of 
Menander gives the internal history of Tyre during 
tliih interval. Nehuchadirezzav’.s opponent, it 
aiipears, wa.s a second Ithobal, who reigned from 
about 597 to 573. He ^vas succeeded b^^ bis 
son, Baal 11., who held the throne for ten year. 
from 573 to 563. A rernlutioii then took place, 
kings being replaced by ‘judges,* olheeva of an 
inferior status, (Jf these, Eciiihaal reigned for 
two months, ChGlbe.s for ten, and Ahharus for 
three. The oflice was then divided, as at Carthage, 
betu'eeu two, and M^^gon and Geinatartiis held it 
for .six years (562-556). Bub now another inleriial 
struggle took place, and the uionarchy was restored 
ill the person of a certain Merbal, who was sent for 
from Babylon, a de.scendant of the ancient kings. 
This prince reign cil four yeans, from 556 to 552, 
and was succeeded by his son, Hiram II., who had 
a reign of twenty years, from 552 to 532. It 
was in this king’s reign that the Baby Ionian empire 
came to an end, and Pluxsnicia had another brief 
infccrr'al of independence (538 to 527). 

The Baliylonian u'as followed by tlie Persian 
period, which lasted from 527^ till 333. Plice- 
nicia submitted to Cambyses without a struggle, 
and became an integral portion of the Persian em- 
pire. In the arraiigemenb of the provinces she 
held a place in the fifth satrapy, wliich was com- 
posed of Syria, Pliomicia, Palestine, and Cyiiriis. 
She was allowed, however, to keep her native 
kings, and to organise for internal purposes a 
native governnicnt. Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus 
united themselves by federal ties, and sent repre- 
sentatives to a common council, which met at Tri- 
polis. An excellent understanding was for some time 
maintained between the suzerain power and her 
feudatory, which zealously supported Persia in her 
various maritime wars, forming the main element 
of her naval strength. It -was Pliocnicia wdiioh 
crushed tlie Ionian revolt at Lade (495 ), which caused 
the failure of the Athenian expeditions to Egypt 
(460-455), and wliich enabled Persia to extort from 
the Laceilannonians the peace of Antnlcidas (387). 
A curious feature of this period was the intimacy 
and friendship eslahlislied between Pliomicia and 
Athens, 'whicJi, feeling that its power of coiniig 
with KSparta depended greatly on tlie support or the 
Phoenician fleet, gave exceptional privileges to the 
Phoenician peo]>le and states. Phoenicians were 
allowed to settle in Attica, particularly at Phalenimt 
and the Pirmiis, to erect tombs there, and have 
their own places of worship, ivhile ultiniatelj’' 
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(about 370) the i elation of was entered 

into between Stiato, king of Sidon, and the Athen- 
ian i)eo^)ie, Towardh tlie later part of the Persian 
l»eiiod, however, the allegiauce of Phoenicia began 
to waver. Evag()ia& of Salamis, when in revolt 
agninht Mne])Jon, is thouglit to have obtained a 
certain amount of PlKoiiician support (Keiivick, 
FhiCiiiua, p. 40d ). In the ‘ ^Var of tlie SatraiJs ’{3(36 ) 
the defection of Plnenicia from the Persian cause is 
ceitain. Latei on came tlie great Phamiciau revolt. 
Encouraged hy tlie biiccei-toful stand \v hich Nectanebo 
had made against Oclius, Tenues,^ king of Sidon — 
piobaidy the Tabnit of tlie Sidonian inscrijithms — 
laised ( in 351 ) the sfcaiidaid of rehellioii. All the 
other cities joined liim. Alliance was made witli 
Egypt ; tlie Peiftian ganisona in Plicenicia were 
ma‘'sacied, the loyal park was plundered, and the 
stores laid up for tlie Per.sian cavalryAvere destroyed 
{ t)iod. Sic. xvi. 41, sect. 5 ). The iirst attempt which 
Per-sia made to cuish tiie rebellion failed ; but 
in 34.3 Uclius himself invaded Phcenicia with an 
army of 330,000 men, and Teiines, regarding resist- 
ance as liopele'ss, submitted, and received the 
Persians witliin the walls. But the inliabitanU 
generally refused to .submit. Shutting themselves 
ujj within their hoimes, together with their wive.s 
and chiUlieu, they aijplied the torch to their 
dwe]ling^, and lighted up a general con llagra lion. 
Forty thousand ])er.sons are said to have perished 
in the flames (Diod. Sic. xvi. 4,!)). Tenues, not- 
withstanding his suhmi^.sioii, Avas executetl, and the 
croAVn passed to his sou Ahd-Astartus (Htrato 11. ). 
Tlie la.st yidonian dynasty is traceable for live 
generations, through the folloAving six soveieigns — 
E-bmunazar I., father of tlie lii-ht Taluiit {cii’ca 
460-440) ; Tahnit I., his son, who married his OAvn 
sister, Am- Ashtoretli ; Esmunazar 11. , their son, 
Avliose tomh is in the collection of the Louvre ; 
Btrato I., this Esmunazar ’s hrother, Avho reigned 
from about 400 to 361, and was pvo.ee non of 
Athens; Tenues IT., hstiato's son, Avlio reigned 
from 361 to 345, Avheii he was put to death by 
Oclm.s ; and Strato II., tlie son of tbe .second 
Tahnit, who lield the throne frtun his father’.s 
death to the final extinction of I’limniciari iiuie- 
peiidence (333) by Alexander. 

Alexander’s invasion of Asia in 334 found the 
Phmnician.s still attached to Pensia. The fleet of 
Meninon, Avhich commanded the Aegean, consisted 
principally of Phooniciaii vessels, the contingent of 
each st.ate being under the direction of the native 
monarch, or his son. No sign of disalVection showed 
itself until the defeat of llarius at Is.sus ( 333 ), Avhen 
the collapse of the Persian power, and the advance 
of the Macedonians into Syria in overwlielniing 
force, made a cliange of policy necessary, Arailus, 
Byblus { Gehal ), and Sidon then surrendered them- 
se]ve,s; and Tyro Avould have done the same had 
nut Alexander made the niipalatahle demand that 
he should be received into the island-city. Upon 
this the Tyrians lesolved to defy him, and, under 
their king, Azemilcus, stood the famous siege, ' 
AAdiieh is perhaiJ.s the most glorious event in Pluc- , 
nician history. It Avas not till all their sister-cities ' 
had deserted them, and the ]\Iacedonian monarch | 
had filled up the .strait hetAveeii the mainland and 
their isle, that they Avere conquered. Then at 
last the brave and tenacious people succuiiilmd 
to destiny, and, losing their nationality, became 
absorbed into the Greco- Macedonian empire, 

I^'o native history of P]ia9iiicia has come down to us, 
and it is questionable Avhether any such history was ever 
Aviitten. The so-called ‘PhcBiiioian History' of Philo 
Byblius, ascribed by him to 8aiicliouiatboii, is not 
historical but inytlioiogioai. Phoenician history has to 
be gathered from scattered notices in the Hebrew and 
classical waters, and from a foAV — a very few — native 
nionumentb. The best modern Avorks on the general 


subject are Movera’s Die Fhunisier ond dan PhUaizisohe 
Alkrthum (5vols. 1841-66) and ICenrick’a Hmiori/ 
i Antiquities of Phumicia (1850), to Avhich the Avritei 
may perhaps be alloAved to add his oavh HiUorii of 
. Phinnicia (1886). There is a valuable article by Movers 
in the EncyelojKedia of Erscli and Gruber, and another 
chiefly by Gutschmid in the Encpclopiedia Britannicn , 
and some excellent essays on the princiiial chavactoiis- 
tict> of the I'Jicenicians, Avritten by Emmniel Deutscli, 
will be found in hi.s Liicrtaqi llenuUns (1874). ^ ilcccntly 
the attention of scholars has been directed mainly to the 
tliree points of the geography of the country, the 
language and literary remains, and tlie mstlietic art and 
architecture. The geography has been largely illus- 
trated by Ivcnan in his Mission dc J*huiieic (1864), by 
AValpole in liis Ansayrii (1851), by Tristram in his Land 
of Israel (1865), and by Lortet in La l^yric d' Aufourdlun 
(1884 ). The language and literary i emains, Avhicli engaged 
the attention of Gesenius toAvards tlio middle of the 
ZPtli century, Averc subjected )>yJnm to careful analysis 
in his inqiortant Avork, ^cviytnrw Limjuanpa Phn.nicim 
MoniLtnenta (1837), Avhich is still an aufchoiity of iiiiport- 
aiicc; but the Avuik has since been further carried on 
Avitli remarkable success by Jiulas, L'tiides de7/i(ms(ra(ivcs 
do la Lanone Phenioienne vt dc la La nunc Libyipie ( 1842) ; 
by the Abbe Buurgade, insc?'ipiion« Pkeniclcnnes (1852 ) ; 
by Dietrich, Ewei Sidonhehe Iiisrhnjtcn (1855); by 
Ewald, Erklavany dvr tirosstn Vhbnizisekcn Lisrknft von 
Sidon (ISSO); by JScliroder, Die Jddnimscho Sp?'avhe 
( 18GU ) ; and lecently by M. Penan and otlier achohirs in iho 
iiiagnificeiit Avork entitled LfO'ptis IfMmplionfi?n Sonit- 
iairum (Paris, 1881-9U), whore the Plunnician inscrip- 
tions occupy almost the entire fiist volume. I'lnunioi.ui 
art and arcliitectiue liave been largely disoussed by M. 
Henan in his Mission de Phenivic^ and exhanstively 
treated by M. Glonnonfc-Ganneau in his work, Vhnaytrte 
Phmicienne (Paris, 1880), and by MM, Purrot and 
Cbipiez in their niagnilicent Ilisloirt de lArt dans 
VAntiqaite (1882-87), Avhere the subject of Phumicia 
occupies the third volume. Byways of Phamician art 
have been pnrsned by General di Gesnola in Uis Oyprns 
(1877), and by lirs brother, A. di Gewiola, in Ids Stda- 
minia (1882); also hy Monunienis inUiiptes de 

Cf/p7’C (1880); by 8ign()r Oara, Eclazionv dcyli idoli 
huYdO'ftnici (OagUaii, 1875); and hy M. do Vogiio, 
Milantjcs d'Archeolotlie Orientale (1860), Ih'seiircli is 
still going on ujion Pliuniician sites, as in the vicinity of 
Beyrout and JSaida (.Sidon), and again in Cyprus. The 
Beyrout journal Le Maehir contains fiom time U) time 
interesting notices of the objects exhumed in iTigumcia 
proi>cr, Avliilc accounts of tho Avork done in Cyprus have 
appeared in tho Times and elseAvhere, 

Phtl^niX, the name of a mythical Egyptian liird, 
feiipposed by some to be a kind of plover, like the 
Libtfz, often depicted Avitli human arnm, and called 
in Iiieruglyplia relh. UfcherM consul er it to be the 
hcjniu, or nycfcicorax, a bird .sacred to Osiriy, Ifc 
visited Egypt after the death of its fatlior, and 
entered the shrine {larticiilarly dedicated to it at 
Heliopolis, and there buried its parent, putting the 
l)ody into an egg or ease made of inyri’Ii, and then 
closing U]j tlie egg. Another aceount is that the 
Pheenix, Avheii about to die, mad (2 a nest for itself 
in Arabia, from which a new Pliieuix sprung of 
itself. This bird proceeded to lieliojiolis, and 
there burned and buriiMl its father. .But tlu 2 more 
lopularly-knoAvn version is that the Plumiix 
)iimed itself, and n hoav and young Pluenix sjirang 
from the ashes. The Pluenix Ava.s, according to the 
most authentic accounts, su])pohe(l to visit Egypt 
every 500 years ; the precise ])cviod, however, was 
not knoAvn at Heliopolis, and Avas a subject of eon- 
ten fcioii till its appearance. The connection of the 
Piicenix period with timt of the fclothiac cycle 
appears to be generally received by chronologlsts, 
as well as the statement that it designated the 
soul and the inundation of tlie Nile. A great dillbr- 
ence of opinion lias iirov ailed alxmt the Pluenix 
period— a cycle generally of 500 years, but varying 
also from 250 to 7000 years. Lepsius makes it 
a cycle of 1500 years. The Plitenix was fabled 
to ba^^e four times appeared in Egypt, For 
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a long and heriou^s ar^uiueiit by a fellow of an 
Uxfoul college in 1840 in favour of the existence of 
the phuiiiix, see Notca and Quarien ioi Deceni^ 
bcr 188*2, p. 481. lie followed Clement, Tertnl- 
Epiphaiiius, and uLlier cluircli fatheis. 
PlKXiiiix* vSee l)ATi!i ibvLM, and Palms. 
Pinjeiiix: Park. SeeDuLLiN. 

PluftniYVillc, a town of l^ennsylvania, on the 
Scliuylkill Kiver, 28 inilcb l>y rail N\V. of Phila- 
delpllia. Hero aie the exten.sive works of the 
Plueiiix Iron Company and the Plneiiix ]iridi;e 
Company, whicii together employ 2400 men. Other 
niamifactures are cotton goods, stockings, shirts, 
iieedle.s, pottery, 4 ^: 0 . Pop. ( 1890 ) 8514 . 

PIiolsis, a geinis of marine bouiig lji\alves, of 
tlie family Phohulida*. The sliell is thhi huL haid, 
gapes at )»oth ends, ainl has aceossory valves. The 
two ]>vincipal valves are heset with inei^ualities, 
producing a rasp-Iiko stnictuve. Cliielly hy means 
of the foot, hut in a manner incoinpleteiy under- 
stood, these boring inolluHcs make cylindrical lioles 
in the remks or in wood. Over thirty Jiving species 
aie known — e.g. the comimm Pholua dactyluSj 
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po]mlarly known as tlie }}iddn('l\ a 7 id the daUdo di 
mtr of tlio Italian markets. It is used both for 
food aud bait. The allied guuuH Pholadidea is also 
repiuseuted 011 HviliMli coasts, aud sc) is the Avotjd- 
1 )oring’ Xylopliaga. To the family Piiobulida* also 
holong.s fciie ship- worm, or Teredo (q.v.), »See also 
Ii01HN(i-ANIHAL.S. 

Phone ties, the science of the sounds of the 
voice, Those are produced ])y air sent from Llie 
luugs ihroiigli Die wiudpi])e, Aviiere it may or may 
not set in vibration two elastic nioiubranes in the 
larynx, oallod the ‘vocal cords,’ producing ‘voice' 
in the drst case, and otherwise a wind-rush called 
‘llatu.s,’ After jiassiug the larynx the voice or 
lliit'Us outers the mouth (the cavity of which, vari- 
ously iiiodilied by tlio tongue or lips, adects the 
feouiid by its ‘ resomuK'o *)i fdse Die nose (when 
the eiitranco to the saino from the throat is not 
blocked by Die ^iressnre of tbe uvula against the 
]>ack of the i>haryux, gvoatly modifying ibe sound 
by the vibration’ of the complicated uieiubranes 
wliioh line the nasal ^lassagos), or else bolh (as in 
Dig Prenoli nasal vowels). See VorcK, and Die 
ill lustration of pharynx, uvula, <&c. at DiCtESTION. 
Properly speaking, plmnetics coni]) rehen els the ex- 
auuuation of many sounds^ whicli are not used 
in any language, aiul very dillcrent selections have 


been made by didereiit nations. Here attention is 
conlinetl to those used in ‘received’ (as ojqio&ed to 
‘dialectal’) Englisli, and a fen other European 
languages. 

As the sounds of speech are essentially diiVeien- 
tiated by the variously sha]>ed cavities of the 
mouth, two kinds must be carefully distinguished — 
‘ fixed sounds,’ where the cavities reiuain unchanged 
during uUeraiice; aud ‘glides,’ v here the forms of 
the cavities aie constantly changing during utter- 
ance. These glides necessarily occur in passing 
from one fixed position to another, aud very often 
the lixed iiosition is not used foi the juoduefcion of 
a lixed siieceh-soAiud, but meiely for the beginning 
or end of a gliding sound. Thus, in jxdy (italics 
always indicating systematic A\ritiiig), the a repie- 
seuts a ceitaiii fixed .sound known as a ‘ A'owel/ but 
the y), t, k lepresent only lixed ])o.siUoiis whicli have 
ah.soluiely no accompanying sound, and meicly 
begin or end the (imwiitbeu) glides ou to and from 
the vowel. Hence they were called ‘ con-sonaiits ’ 
or ‘ with- sounders,’ inasmuch as they sounded with 
the vowel but not alone. The term ‘consonant’ 
lia^, however, now a much more extended meaning, 
and the above p, t, h are distinguished as ‘mute.s.’ 
Ou the other haiul, //, in bad, bay, have \oice- 
sounds of thoii own, though veiy biief and im- 
pel feet, and commence and finish the same glides 
as before, hut they are also called consonants, and 
are distinguished as ‘ sonants. ’ Again n, a/i, in 
ii'a.di, have distinct liisse.s of their own, which can 
he continued any length of time, hut also deter- 
mine glides on to and from a, and are still called 
consonants, being ilistiiiguished as ‘hisses.’ iSimi- 
lai’ly i/i and/i in ikee/, ‘ thief,’ are hisses and deter- 
mine glides on to and from ce. But in d/n/i tkeev, 
‘they thieve,’ tbe dh, are ‘buzzes’ which can 
also be continued iiulelinitely, but have a ha\sh, 
grating sound, and when in the pause (but not 
otherwise } easily lo.se their voice and end in hisses, 
as hh cha, ‘ his eyes. ’ Tlie coiiKonants nearest to 
vowels are the so-called ‘ liquids ’ — viz. the two 
‘ flafis,’ central r and lateral Z, and the three na.sals 
m, n, mj in roaidny, lol'imj, mm, sun, sitny. 
These are so very vowel -like that they can be 
actually sung upon, especially the three nasals 
which produce ‘hums.’ 

It would seem to he an easy task to discover at 
least all the fixed HOiinds or iiositioiis capable of 
Ijoing' ])roduced liy Die organs of sjieecli, and then, 
noting each hy a symbol, leave the glides to form 
their connecLion. 'But it is not so ; and had the 
invoiition of letters had to deiiend upon that dis- 
covery, we should still have been illiterate. Actu- 
ally .signs were invented for whole xvords, and then 
used for the sounds ndth wliich they commenced. 
All was very rough and rude, and the cliaracters 
choaen coubl not have been readily altered, even 
had the requisite knowledge existed. Hence in all 
languages, and notably m English and Prencli, 
though Die intention of writing was to lecall the 
sound, the word-symbol could not be readily ana- 
lysed into representatives of the component sounds, 
till it came to pass for the above two ]angnage.s 
that a woi'd seen and not heard could nob be 
uttered, and a word heard and not seen could not 
1)0 written. Hence arose in many minds the idea 
of recasting orthography by strict aiialysis of the 
sounds— i.e. on a phonetic basis— and to_ print 
books in accortlanco with the new conception, in 
order tn teach reading, at least in the first instance, 
to children and foreigners. These attempts are 
poinilarly spoken of as ‘phonetics,’ but they are 
only a practical and very small branch of it, to 
wd)i(ili it is not necessary to allude further. ^ Seine 
of these alpliabets are adapted for the .scientilic 
expression of speech-sounds, and among them that 
here printed in italic letters and called ‘ Hlossic,’ 
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wliich will now be biielly explained and then coil' 
^idered bomewliat in detail. The oi (Unary spelling 
ib given in ronian lettersij the Ulossic below it in 
italic^. 

bn OUT KKV TO GLObSIC. 

1. Long btie'-fced vowels— 

beat, baa, bought, boat, boot. 

b^d^ bai't^ baa\ hau'ti boa’t, hoo't 

\Yitli vanishes — bai’yt^ boa‘v:t. 

2. Shoit btrebsed vowels — 

knit, net, gnat, kuot, nut, nook. 
nit\ net’, lUit', not*, tint'., niioh’. 

3. Short unbtiesbed vowels — 

niei'iy, parental, intiuenee, follow. 

hieri^ yiUvciL'tuJ, ia'jioounSt foVoa, 

4. Yowel diphthongs, unanaly^ed — 

tile, foil, foul, fuel. 

/£^7, foil, foul, ftirlL 

5. Aspijate — 

hay, behave, luisliap. 

Aai\ bi-hai'v, uiiH-hap. 

6. ]\Iutes and sonants — 



pea 

bee, 

toe 

doe, 

capo 

gape. 


pec’ 

bee’, 

ioa’ 

doa', 

hal'p 

(jal'p. 

7. 

aud Buzzes — 





whey 

way, 

feel 

\eal, 

tliiu 

then, 


v:hai' 

wid’, 

feei 

reei, 

thin’ 

dhcn’y 


j-eal 

zeal, 

rijsli 

rouge, 

hue 

you. 


&ui 

ZCC'l, 

rush’ 

voo'zh, 

ylioo ' 

yoo\ 

8. 

Flaps — 







ear-ling 

hearing, 

gull 

&tru£ 

:gle. 



imf 

liee'aring 

, (juV 

St7'Wj 

rl. 

9. 

Kiusals — 







biiin 

cliasni, 

pun 

open, 

sung 

Iiiiuger. 


&um 

kaz’hi, 

pUfV 

oa'pa. 

SlUlfJ' 

hitvy'fjU. 


10. Consonantal diphthongs, iinanalysed— 

chest fetch, je&t, iiulge. 

ches't feck', jerty jiij\ 


Observe that long vowelb under the nbiess liave 
a turned period (*) after them, and that sliort 
vowels iiiKler the stress have a tnrjied period after 
the following consonant. Unstressed sliort vowels 
are not particularly indicated here, otherwise than 
by the stress being marked on some other vowel, 
except in the case of U. 

The above .scheme suftices for received English, 
but a few more signs, hereafter assigned, are 
lequired for some .sounds in received German, 
Italian, Spanish, and French. 

The dinereiice between consonants and vowels 
is only one of degree. Both have their own special 
resonance cavities through which flatus, whisper, 
or voice can pass. Bub the vowel cavities are 
best adapted to allow the passage of clear smooth 
voice, capable of being sung upon with a good 
quality of tone, and the consonants are more 
adapted for ‘hisses,’ or that peculiar mixture of 
flatus and voice known as ‘ buzzes/ The ‘ Avliisper ’ 
proper is a middle kind of sound for which the 
vocal cords are not brought perfectly close, hut 
close enouirh to allow the extreme edges of the 
cords to vibrate as the breath passes, so that a 
mixture of ob.str acted flatus and imperfect voice 
results. Let any one ])ronoimce the above key- 
words in lines 1 to 4 of t])e short key in a loud 
‘stage whisper,' and he will suflicientiy seize the 
effect, wliicli need not be further alluded to, except 
to draw attention to the diflerence between whisper 
and flatus, for the last of which the * glottis, ^or 
tongue-shaped cavity between tlie vocal cords, 
is as widely open as possible, and the sound is pro- 


duced only by tlie wiiubru.sh. The reader should 
try to speak line 1 of the sliort key witii ilalu.s. 

‘The sliapea of the resonant cavitic.y of the mouth 
suitable for vowel-sounds have been analysed by 
Mr Melville Bell for bis ‘Visible; ypeocli ’ iiito nine 
kinds according as the back, middle, or tip of the 
tongue is liigli, mid, or lo\y, reckoned from the 
lower jaw to the palate, the moubli in each case 
being wide open, and the nasal passage.s closed. 
Each of these nine can ))e modifled by more or less 
closing the lips (called ‘rounding’), doubling the 
fonner nn^nboj'. ^ Again, each of thoHe eighteen 
vowels may he cither narrow or wide. The best 
plioiietibts are not yet agreed respecting the cause 
of this distinction, but its reality is certain, and 
may be readily perceived by comparing narrow 
hec't with wide htV, narrow hart with wide hi', 
nariow naii't with broad uot', narrow pooi with 
wide pml\ * pull. ’ By tliis inean.s thirty -.six vowcl.s 
are obtained, which again can be varied in diflereiiL 
ways. English has only twelve diflerent vowels 
niuler thestre.ss as shown in linos 1 and 2, and only 
four need he noticed when unstressed as shown in 
line 3. But tliis is a laige number. (Hher lan- 
guages have generally fewer, and this makes 
English so diflicult for foieignei’s to pronounce. A 
few of the foreign vowels, however, present similar 
diflicultie.s to Englishmen, among which arc the 
following ; 

AUDITION An YOWliLS, 

ce short, ns diatineb from i in Fr. (French) and It. 
(Italian ). 

ae long in Fr. 6ac’^, *b0tc Ger. ytishiiViie'hfhli, 

‘ Qesprliche.' 

an short in Ger, maiuv, ‘Mann f It. ami'noa, ‘anno.’ 
all long and. short, Fr. ‘iias,’ a broad sound between 
aa and aa, hufi not, lounded. 

ao long and short or middle lougth, between on and an, 
Fr. mo’r, ‘nord;’ Gur. Jawl't^, ‘IIolz.’ Also used l»y 
older speakers in EngUali as mao'tL ; now usually 
nmii'ti, ‘more.’ 

CO narrow in Fr. pco", ‘pen;’ Ger. (ivoiTi, ‘Goethe,’ a 
narrow ai witliout vanish, spoken with the li[ts rounded 
as for o(t. 

ofi mde, Fr. voe'v, ‘ veuve Gr. Bovh'it, ‘ Bticke/ a wido e, 
spoken with the lips rounded as for on, 
uc long and short, Fr. aufuc‘, ‘alFAt,’ ULt‘, ‘liuttu;’ Gcr. 
ue'bur, ‘liber,’ uep'ikfh, ‘ uppig,’ a broad i (or, as l)r 
Sweeb thinks, a narrow cc), with lips romided as for on, 

Tun iruua iuiuKou nasals. 

ae?/ in vcten\ ‘vin,’ an attempt to say no or cc u'ifch the 
nasal passagea fully open. 

aan' or alin^ in Man* or mhn*, ‘ t^atm,’ an attempt to say 
aa or ah with the nasal jmssages fully opon. 
oanl or aon' in boa7i* or baon*, ‘ bou,’ an attoinpt to any 
oa?i or aon witli the nasal passages fully opem 
oe7i* or uitl in oahoen\ ‘ aucun,’ an attempt to say ocn or 
itn with the nasal passages hilly opon. 

‘When Uvo diflerent vowels glide into eaeli other 
they form a diphthong. Line 4 of tho Hhort key 
showb the four principal diphthongB purpoHcly noted 
by arbitrary instead of systematic signs. If we 
wished to represent their analysis wo hlionld write 
fiti/l, fovli /mol, fpooHl, whore tlie // ami w arc 
used to show very sliort unstressed i, and /to, wliudi 
form the second element of the ilvsb tliroc, the (irst 
element being short but stre.ssed In the case.s of 
‘way,’ ‘know,’ and similar words, especially in tlie 
pause, it is very usual in the south of England to 
let the voi(ie glide off to a i/ Jtiul w sound known 
as the ‘ vanisli but then tlie first element is long, 
as xoai'y, noct'w. There are, however, a immhev ()f 
‘ murmur diphthongs ’ where tho second eloment is 
the murmur it, into which the flaii r degenerates 
(in London, not in Scotland), as shown for H 
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ill line 8 of the short hey, or in the four usual 
cases— cev? orr^7, ‘ear;’ e'ti ‘air;’^<o‘/? or au'U^ 
‘oar;’ j)oo‘u or p'tto'il, ‘poor.’ The ?% however, 
revives if a vowel follou's, as hcc’tf^ hec'urinq, ‘hear, 
heaving ; ^ pctQ'Hvhig, ‘pour, pouvuig ; ‘ or 

pairiti pidu'vincj, more commonly in London.^ 

The mode in which a vowel iiegiiis to sound is 
called a ‘glofctid,’ hecause it deiiends ui)on the 
oi)ening of the glottis. If the vocal cords are 
quite close and ready to act, as they should always 
he in singing, the vowohsound commences imme- 
diately on the breath reaching the larynx, and fcliis 
is caireil the ‘ clear ’ glottid. If the closure of tlie 
glottis he exaggerated, so that the vowel come.s out 
Avith a kind of explosion, the result is the ‘catch’ 
glottic!, Avrifcten ( ;) in discussions. This i.s coniinon 
before all A'owel.s heginning Avords or coni]Joiiii(l 
parts of Avords in German, as ;ianf‘nU^ ;e)';in’Uriiong, 
‘eine Erinuening.’ 

On the other hand, if the glottis is nob quite 
closed at first, hut closes gradually as the breath 
passes, Ave have first a sliglit escape of flatus, 
followed by a slight Avhisper, and then hy the 
AOAVcl itself. This forims the ‘gi'aclual’ glottid, 
Avliich is not uncommon, especially in passing from 
a hiss to a Amwql, as in see; and even from a mute 
to a vowel, to distinguish more clearly muLCvS from 


sonants, as pcc from hcc. As a general rule none 
of these three g lot bids need he marked, though the 
‘ gradual ’ may be distinguished in ]>honelic dis- 
cussions hy (°), as A similar effect called 

the ‘recoil’ occurs after mutes in the pause, and 
may he Avritten in the same way in discussions; 
compare pop°‘ with not ^02f'gvn. An 

exaggeration of this (“) often occurs in the so-called 
‘aspirate’ or ‘ rough bieathing,’ which essentially 
consists of a jerked emission of breath, Avhether 
voice or flatus, and the exertion of jerking out a 
voAvel often introduces a strong flatus through the 
voAvel j)osition. Potli are represented by h (or, 
when not initial, to prevent confusion, hj' -/i), hut 
in discussion.s the latter may he represented by 
as hof^ h°ot. 

The coiisonant.s Avhieli have positions that gradu- 
ally diminish in the poAver of alloAving distinct 
voice to pass from the nasal liquids, as m, tlirough 
the lateral liquid the flap r, the buzzes, as 2 , and 
hisses, as to the sonants, as cl, and the mutes, as 
p, may he arranged either as in tlie sliort key or 
hy the parts of the vocal orgams Avhich form the 
passage (putting, however, the mutes first as most 
marked hy absolute stojipage of A'oicc) a.s in the 
table, Avlieve capitals refer to the short key, and 
the other letters ave explained afterwards. 


TAULE OF CONSONANTS. 




Lii's. 

ToNGun Tip, 

Tongue Mid. 

Tongue Back. 


CViitiiotH 01 Stiiilt'i 
foriuud liy 

ItiJlllld, 

Pint 

AVith 

Tci'tli 

AVI Ml 
TmMi 

Witli 

OiiiuH 

AVitli 

riLiuti!. 

Tiintruc 

ItOMirtcil. 

wall 
romt iiml 
I’fiiiUw. 

With 

Pjihite 

AVUh 

Ihiuk 

Piilnte 

AVitll 

H»nl 

PiUatit, 

AVith 

Soft 

Pnlatf. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

G 

0 

1 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 


OIIAL 

OONTAt Tri 













i 

Mule 

7' 




V 

T 




U' 

K 

hF 

11 . 

Sonant 

n 




(V 

D 




gy' 

if 

gw' 


ti'CRAITS 












OcnU'/il llxi’d 













ill. 

Flaliiil 

117/ 

/’ 

F 

rii 

S 

hk' 

SH 


37/ 

Icy'h 

kit 

kw'k 

JV, 

Voit'cA 

Omitral Happed 

ir 


r 

Dll 

z 

c/i’ 

yji 


3' 

gy'k 


gwh 

V. 

1 FlaitMl 













VI. 

Voiced 






li 





M' 



S'l’llAI'T-l 














Lateral 
! TicmnloiiH 













vii. 

1 FliiUd 






Ik 







VIII. 

Voiced 





V 

L 




1 




NAHAIj 













ix. 

Flail'd 






vh 







X. 

Voiced 



1 


7l' 

K 


71?/ 



at; 



ADDITIONAL CONSONANTS. 

Col. 2. v' iiro/, V without tinioliiug tlic teeth, ami of these 
1 )' is tlio I'ogulur Qoriimu ‘ w.' Botli occur in nioclorn Oreel: and 
Hv\u;;ivvlan. 

Col. D. i' d\ V, n' are tlio cuniiuon coulbiental forms of our 
t {/, /, 'll, lh(j tip (A’ tlu) touguo beliiy biuUKht moio lorwerd, no as 
to lie fully agaiiiat the gums. The first two occur dialectally 
Hometimcrt bofoiu r, but. arc not received. They ueed not be 
UisthiguiBluMl Irmn id, I, n, axeupL m disevAssious. 

Col, d. sh' sli* arc sh sh pronounced without (ho UoHoav at the 
bnel? of the tongue, Avhich is juoie In ilic ec-position. But the 
tlistliicliori need not be made exoepl in di.scus.sions. 

Ih, nh arc the (Idled voiceless fotms of 1, 11 , Tlio fli.sfc occur.s 
miilnteially in tbo SYoIhIi Ml,' and the latter dialectally lu Eng- 
llhli ft)!’ initial Men’ in ‘know.' 

Col 8. /i/\ iiy' arc attempts to prounuiice I ami n at the same 
lime as 1/, and lumco are (lllfcronL from fi/, 71?/ in 
Mnilliou, minion,’ Avliuro the 7 / follows. They occur as ‘gl, gu' 
in Italian Mlglio, segno,’ /te'lj/ou, mi'nj/'w, and Spanish Ml, fi.* 
The ?7/’, although still Avrltten as ‘ 111 ‘ fn French, has of late been 
replaae<l iu apecoli by simple?/, but 717/ lemaiusas ‘gn;‘ thus, 
‘sillon, Hlgner,’ sinj/Vii, 

Col, 10. /. 7 /‘, //}/ are attempi.s to utler /j, 0 at tlic same time 
as 7/, and used to bo heard (may slill oconsionally bo heard), as 
in ‘civrt guard/ ky'cavt gy'(m% ami similar woids. 

‘'-re the hissed and bu/.Kod forma of h]i\ g\f in Qcr- 
luan geedcy'li sctQ'mfUu, Lsicoli aloga/ but/.;y7i gy'U are considered 
by some (oven German) plionotlsts as the same as y\ yi thus, 
zae'yh, gee'yu. 

Oul. 11. IcJi, gh arc the hissed and buzzed fonns of g, In 
Gernmu sftuld’it cua'fjdwb ‘aache sago/ and kh occurs alao in 


Scotland. It is the Simnlsh ‘J,* sometiiiiGS ‘x’ or ‘g,‘ before 
‘e, i/ as ee'lho, Iceekhuo’te, hhep-fe Miijo, Quixote, gefo (jefe).' 

‘Wt, *7" are flaps made Avltli the uvula instead of the tip of 
the tongue ; ‘ 7 - is common in Northumberland, in north France, 
and iu north Germany, AvUerc also *rh is found in the pause, a« 
iu ^riWU't'n'rli, ‘ricliter.’ 

Col, 12. kiv\ gw' arise from an attempt to utter w at the same 
time as k, g, and Iw'h, gw'h are the conespondmg hiss and 
buzz in German Vaawlvyk'un', i'aimgw'h't'nV, ‘tauchen, taiigen.' 

TJiia table ifr of coiu’&e very incomplete, but it 
AAflll serve as a framCAvork for introclucing other 
consonantal sounds. The glides of all these con- 
sonants to and from all the vowels sliotild he 
carefully studied in actual Avords, but cannot be 
considered liere. 

Speech consists of sentences, and it is only by 
careful analysis that these are separated into 
AVords, syllables, glides, and flxed sounds, so that 
the lebtens Avhich represent the last only, and have 
lierc been treated first, are cletennined Aviili much 
difficulty among tlie mass of .sound heard. Any 
one who attempts to write an iinknoAvn language 
from pure dictation, Avithout seeing its usual writing 
(if it have one), will feel this immediately. And 
fi’om this mass of sound to disentangle the Avords, 
as they are usually separated, is still more difficult. 
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An attempt been made })y Dr Sweet fov En^jjlish 
{Eknieutarbuck (ks r/esprochenen Englisch, Leip. 
1S86, and Prhmr of Spoken English^ Oxford, 1890), 
and by M. PaiirPa,ssy for Prench [Lcs Sons du 
Fvftncak and Lc> Ft'iincnis pnr/c, both 1889), to 
write exactly wliat is ispolcen, dividiii^^ the words, 
or sometimes only dividiri^^ tlie breath-groups, and 
a study of these 'hooks will show the difficulty of 
the problem. The Existing Phonology of Eng- 
lish Dirdceh (1889), by the late Dr Ellis, the 
writer of this article, shows an attempt to write 
all English dialects, practically previously un- 
written, and mostly from pure dictation, and very 
<lifficnlt it was fomnl, the alphabet here given being 
quite insufficient for the purpose. For a fuller 
account of phonetics, reference may be niade to his 
Speech ill Song (1878), in uducli this alphabet 
is used, Ree also the articles in this work on 
Alphauet, (luiiMM’R Law, Letters, Siif)RTHA]^D, 
A^isible Speech, Voice. 

To show the nature of phonetic writing, this 
rapid sketch of the subject may he concluded with 
a rough attempt to write receivetl English in the 
educated colloquial form used in London (not in 
Scotland). 

Eyzaa'mpl fir Foanel'ih Spel'ing. 

Aa'ii-faa'dhily ei-m-HhfiO'iti dhTit-dhat' nen’-hraa'nch 
uv-otrh Jau’jes fai'vvit laiiod'hcl'ny wick-iz groa'ing 
nTil-dhii iioa'st not-fan'-fritm-dhii ntiu'th vmu'I-ilv- 
dliti gaiL'dn^ must-hi-sai’f-tll-mczk'ar Tihoii't ioo'-fee't^ 
au-im’ur^ ui-lengHh tu-dai'y^ fiji/es* mishap'- 

h 'iiku'ring aur-it-Uz-smTnU lo'si-its en'zhooul vel'trd 
en’iiji; fur ci'-v heTirfuoU vhzn'vd-its rai't tlv in'kvees 
cv’ltri-wee'k dliis mun'thj iln-noci'ted-it down iik'evrctli 
on-cii'u - iin - ei-noa'io it - liz - ekspi' uriUnst noa- 

I'e’linai'shUiif hawring wans, dewtirlng-u dcs'jiityetli 
hnoi'ing in'tuvtd Uv-koa'ld, po’ firing rai'n. 

In ordinary orthography, 

Exfimple of Phonetic Spelling. 

All ! father, I am sure, that that new hrancli of our 
Gf^eorge’s favourite woodbine, whieli is growing near the 
post not far from the nortli wall of the garden, must he 
safe to measure about two feet, or more, in length to-day, 
TUiless some mishap is occurring or it has suddenly lost 
its usual vital energy ; for I liave carefully observed its 
rate of increase every week tins month, and noted it 
down accurately on your slate, and I know it has experi- 
enced no variation, barring once, during a desperately 
annoying interval of cold, pouring rain, 

PllOiiOgrapll, an instrument for mechanically 
recording and reproducing articulate human vSpeech, 
song, &c. The phonograph w\as copyi.uht lan m var 
invented by i\Ir T. A. Edison iiy j d. Lippiucott 
(q.v.) in the spring of 1877, at liis compRiiy. 

Alenlo Park Laboratory, New Jersey, and came 
into existence as the re.snlt of one of the many 
lines of experiment lie was then engaged upon. 
Following up some of his telegraphic inventions, 
he Jiad developed a macliine, which hy reason of 
the indentations made on paper, would transfer 
a message in Morse characters from one circuit 
to another automatically, through the agency of 
a tracing-point connected with a circuit-closing 
device. Upon revolving with rapidity the cylin- 
der that earned the indented or embossed paper 
Mr Edison found that the indentations could be 
reproduced witli immense rapidity throiigli tlie 
vibration of the tracing-point. He at once 
saw that he could vibrate a diaphragm by the 
sound-waves of the voice, and, by means of a 
stylus attached to the diaphgrain, make them 
record themselves upon an impressible substance 
placed on the revolving cylinder. The record being 
made thus, the diaphragm would, when the stylus 
again traversed the cylinder, be thrown into the 


same vibrations as before, and the actual repro- 
duction of human speecli, or any other sound, 
would be the result. The iuN'ention tbouglit out 
in this manner was at imce tried, with pavatlined 
paper as the receiving material, and afterwards 
with tinfoil, the experiment proving a remarkable 
success, despite the crudity of the apiiavatus. In 
1878 Mr Edison made a number of phonographs, 
wliicb were exhibited in America and Europe, autl 
attracted ulu^^ersal attention. The records were 
made in these on soft tinfoil sheets fastened around 
metal cvliiulers. For a while Mr Edison was com- 
pelled to susi)end work on this invention, hut soon 
returned to it and Avoiked out tlie machine as it 
exists practically to-day. It occupies about I lie 
same space as a hand sewing-macdiine. A light 
tube of wax to slide on and oil' the cylinder is sub- 
stituted for the tinfoil, which had been wra]q)ed 
around, and the indenting stjdns is replaced ]»y a 
minute engraving point. Lbider the varying pres- 
sure of the souiul-wavo.s, this point or knife cuts 
into the tube almost impercoptihly, (he wax chiselled 
away wreathing od' in very line spirals before the 
edge of the little blade, as the cylinder travels 
under it. Each oylindor will receive about a 
thousand words. In the improvod^ machine Mr 
Edison at finst emp]oye<l hvo diaphragms i?i 
‘ spectacle Morm, one to receive and tiic other to 
reproduce; but ho has since combined lbe.se in a 
single elficicnt atiacbmeut. The wax cyliiider.s 
can 1)0 used several Imndrcd times, the maehino 
being fitted with a small paring tool which Avill 
shave off the record previously made, leaving a 
smooth new surface. The miieiiino has also Ikmui 
. supplemented liy the inventor with an ingenious 
little electric motor with delicate governing 
mechanism, so that the plionograpli can ho oper- 
ated at any chosen rate of spoe<l, uniformly. This 
motor derives its energising current either from an 
Edison-Lalaude prinuiry hattovy, a storage battery, 
or an electric-liglib circuit. 

The new and perfected Edison phonograph has 
already gone into very gencvfil use, and several 
thousands are disiributetl in American husiiiess 
offices, where they facilitate correspondence in a 
variety of ways. They are also employ ( mI hy 
stenographers as a ludp in the transerijjtiou df 
their shorthand notes. Heretofore these notes 
have been slowly dictated to iimanuenscs, but 
they are now frequently read oil' to a pbouogrnph, 
mul then written out at leisure. Tlie phonograph 
is, however, being used for ilivcct stenograph 
work, and it reported verbatim 40,000 words 
of discussion at one convention held in 1800, the 
words being quietlj^ repeated into the machine hy 
the reporter as quickly as they were uttered Iiy 
the various speakers. A large number of maeliiues 
are in nse hy actors, clergymen, musicians, reciters, 
and others, to improve their elocution and singing. 
Automatic phonographs are also to lie found in 
many places of public resort, equipped with musical 
or elocutionary cylinders, wMcIi can bo beanl upon 
the insertion of a small coin ; and miniature phono- 
graphs have been applied to dolls and toys. Tlie 
value of the pbonogvapli in the iiroservation of 
dying languages has been perceived too, and records 
have already been secured of the speech, songs, 
war-cries, and folklore of American tribes now 
becoming extinct. It is also worthy of note that 
several voice reeoi’ds remain of distinguislied men, 
who ‘ being dead yet speak.’ Idieiv tones can now 
be renewed at will, and their \'ory utterances, 
faithful in accent and individuality, can bo hoard 
again and again fcli rough all time. 

Improvements are being made in the wholesale 
reproduction of phonograpliic cylinders, by electro- 
typing and otliev_ processes ; and the macfiinc, in a 
more or less niodilied form, is being introduced as a 
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means of fiiniisliing a record of communications 
tliroiigli tlie telephone. Phonographic clocks, 
hooks, and other devices liave <alao been invented by 
Mr E<lison, whose discovery is evidently of a generic 
nature, opening up a large and entirely new field 
in the arts and sciences. See also Telephone. 
Phonography. See Shorthand. 

Phonolito. See Clinkstone. 

Phorininiii. See Flax ( New Zealand ). 
Phosphate.s. S(3e Phosphorus, Manure. 

Phosphatic Diathesis, in Medicine, tlesig- 
nates the condition in which there is a tendency iii 
the Urine (q.v.) to deposit white gravel. 

Phosphorescence* Strictly speaking, the 
term is applied to the phenomenon, exliiliited hy 
certahi bodies, of i-emaining luminous in the dark 
for some time after being exposed to a strong light. 
Certain preparations, such as calcium sulphide 
{see Luminous Paint), indurated limestone, &:c., 
possess this property in a very high degree. AVith 
the great majority of phosphorescent bodies, how- 
ever, tlie duration of the phenomenon is very 
short, rarely more than a small fraction of a second. 
Becquerel, wlio studied this phenomenon with great 
care, invented a very ingenious instrument for tlie 
purpose, called a phoRiikoroscope. The body to be 
tested is placed in a small drum, which lias an 
opening at each end. In this drum there revolve 
two discs, mounted ou the same axle, and pierced 
symmetrically’' with the same number of holes. 
They arc so adjusted that when a hole in one ilisc 
is opposite to the hole in the correspoiuliiig eu<l of 
the drum tlie second disc closes the hole at its end 
of the drum, and vcvfid. Light is admitted by 
one of the holes in the drum so as to fall on the 
oliject, and it is oxamined through the other hole. 
It is obvious that, when tlic discs arc made to 
revolve, the object is alternately exposed to light 
and presented to the eye. By a train of mn Hip ly- 
ing wheels, these alternations may be made to su’e- 
ceetl each other as vajiidly as the observer pleases, 
and thus t)ic olijeot is presented in the dark to his 
eye as soon after its exposure to ligiit as may be 
desired. Almost all bodies are found to be plios- 
plioresccnt ; for instance, some kinds of pink rubie.s 
when exposed to HunHliiue in this ajipavatus appear 
to glow like live coals in the dark. When ])nos- 
phorcscenoe is coniinuons, bodies receiving light 
and giving oH radiation of a lower refraugihility, 
we have the phenomenon observed hy Brews tei- and 
llerschol in quinine and certain crystals of ilnor- 
spar, and Lhouce called FhiQvcsc.c.)iGC. The green 
colouring matter of leaves, a decoction of the hark 
of the horse-cliestnut, and the common rewirtr/y glass 
(coloured with oxide of uranium) are bodies which 
exliiliit this piionomenon very well. Perhaps the 
most striking method of studying the phenomenon 
is to receive in a darkened room the solar Spectrum 
(q.v.) on a sheet of wliite paper, and to pass oyer 
the coloured spaces a brush dipped in a solution 
of sulphate of q^uinine with sulphuric acid. No 
cliango is produced on the less refrangible ray.s, 
but in the bine and indigo spaces a strange change 
of colour is at once apparent whore tlie liq[uid has 
been spread. This appears more strongly in the 
violet, and vividly in the spaces be;yond the violet, 
where rays fall wliich excite no luminous sensation 
in the eye. By this experiment the visible length 
of the spectrum may easily be doubled. By using 
the electric light, which is peculiarly rich in these 
highly-rcfrangiblo rays, a prism of quartz, which 
allows tliem to pass very freely, and various fluores- 
cent substances, Stokes has obtained spectra six or 
eight times as long as those otherwise visible. The 
chavactevistic of all these rays is that they are Icbs 
refrangible than those from which they are pro- 


duced. The entire phenomenon is, as Stokes fir^st 
showed, identical in principle with Leslie’s photo- 
nieter, in vhicli light was measured when changed 
into heat hy absorption in the coloured glass, of 
which one of the bulbs of his differential tlier- 
moineter was formed. Ordinary phosphorus (from 
which tlie plienonieiion took its name) becomes 
luminous in tlie dark by slight friction ; whence 
the common trick of drawing self-luminous figures 
on doorh and v'alls witii a stick of phosphorus, or 
an ordinary lucifer match wetted. 

rilORPHORESCENCE TN ORGANIC BeINGS.— The 
emission of light by minerals after insulation and 
the cognate plienomena of luminosity on heating, 
friction, cleavage, crystallisation, A’c. are of quite 
different nature from the production of light hy 
ovgaiiihuifc, the special subject to which we now turn. 

Luminosity due to Putrefaction or to Disease . — 
The fact that many organic .substances (especially 
fish) become luminous when decaying has long 
been known, and lias often been erroneously aiL 
(liiced as the chief cause of the phosphorescence of 
the sea. It is only quite recently that the dis- 
covery of luminous bacilli has rendered possible 
any general explanation of these facts, and even 
yet its wide applicability remains to he proved, 
They liave been shown to exist in seveial instances 
which will be mentioned below, and the constant 
association of these low’ forms of life -with putrefac- 
tive processes at once Ruggests tlie liypothesis that 
luminosity undev such circumstances may be due 
to their presence. Perhaps they may also account 
for the few instances in ■which the human body has 
been recorded as phosphorescent during life. 

Luminosity of Healthy Living Organisms, — (1) 
In the vcgetanlc kingdom the instances of the 
occurrence of this property are hut few, and the 
majority of these belong to the calga* and fungi, the 
bacilli or bacteria above mentioned being referable 
to the former. Most of the fungi are Hyiiienoiiiy- 
ceLos [Agaricus^ spp.) : in some cases the mycelium 
(root-like threads) gives out the light; in others, 
as in A. oleavius^ not uncommon at the roots of 
olive-trees, it is the under surface of tlie mushroom- 
like head. Tlie light is only seen wdiilo growth is 
progressing ; it ceases so soon as the hingns is 
mature. A moss [Schistostega osmundacea)^ some 
grasses, a Euphorbia {E. jdiosphovett)^ a Illy 
{LlUnin hulhiferim)i a poppy {Palaver ovientalc)^ 
aiul a nasiurtiiim {Tropccolum majus) have all 
been recorded as luminous. The last instance is 
■worthy of note as having been observed by the 
daughter of Linnanis in 17C2. 

( 2 ) In the animal world there is not one of the 
larger groups, np to and including the fishes, which 
does not afford some good examples of this pheno- 
menon, A complete list of these would be outside 
the scope of such an article as the present ; it must 
suffice to mention some of the best instances in 
eacli class, indicating briefly the nature of the 
photogenic mechanism . Among the Protozoa the 
small spheroidal Nodiluca miliavis is perhaps the 
most widely spread instance of this property, this 
organism, or othei*s allied to it, ahonnding at cer- 
tain times around the coasts of the greater pait of 
tlie w'orld. The liglit is emitted from the general 
protoplasm of the body ; a pocket-lens show’s some 
points to be brighter than others, ■svhilst a higher 
magnifying power show’s these to he really groups 
of smaller points, just as a nebula is gradually 
resolved into stars by iticveasing powers of the tele- 
scope. On the high seas Noctiluca seems to he 
reiilaced by species of Pyrocystis, one of the dis- 
coveries of the Challenger expedition j these may 
possibly, how’-ever, be stages in the life -history of 
very similar forms. Among the Porifera (.sponges) 
the only recorded luminous form is the larva of a 
species of Reniera, The poverty of bliis class is, 
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howevei , more tljan compen&ated Ly the wealtli of 
the Ccelenterata. The coimnon li yd void colony 
Obelia (/C}iicuiatci^ often growing upon the fronds 
of Laminaria (scadan^le), is a familiar instance. 
Xumerous Medusa? (jefiy-iishes) must he added to 
the list; and iiere tlie light is vaiionsly emitted in 
dilierent species ; (a) fioin the >Yliole surface; (&) 
from the marginal corpuscles; (c) from the ladial 
canals; (r^j fiom the ovaiies. Sometimes the same 
"eiius includes hotJi luminous and non -luminous 
forms. Most Peimatulidic (sea-pens) furnish in- 
stances of the jHisses'iiori of this pi’operty ; siicli are 
the long, reed-like Funiculina found iii Locli Torri- 
don (Ross-sliire) and on otlier part's of the Scottisli 
coast, and Pennatula, the subject of classic re- 
.^earches hy Paiiceri, where the light emanates from 
eight hands or tracts of specially modi lied tissue 
situated in the wall of the stomach. Alcyonarians, 
Sipliono])liores, and Ctenoi>horep also furnish cnii- 
triuutions to the li^t ; amongst these last the small 
ovoid jelly I3eroe was shown hy Allman not to 
give out iU light until it had remained for some 
time in the dark. 

A few species of Oplduroids (brittle stars) and 
the deep-sea asteroid Odinia constitute the only 
known instances of lumliiosxtj^ among the Ecliino- 
dernmla, hut fclie worms furnisli a larger array. 
More than one case has heeu noticed among earfcli- 
W’ornis, the most complete description being due to 
Profes.sor Giard. This worm (Photodiilus) is H to 
2 inches long, and the Imniuons material is due to 
a seiies of glands opening into the oesophagus. In 
tliese forms tlie luminosity ceases immediately 
, after sexual congress. Among the marine C licet o- 
imda the power resides in the dorsal scales (elytra) 
of the Pulynoidc'C, tlie tentacles, dorsal tubercles, 
<S:c. of Cluetop terns, and the hunch of cephalic 
tentacles of Poly cirrus. i 

Of phosphorescent mollusca tlie small pelagic 
Phylllroc hucephaht is of importance, because the 
traiisjiarency of its tissues permits of its easy study 
and the successful localisation of its luminosity, 
^Yhich is found to reside in nerve ganglia, as well 
as in certain small roumlcd cells situated at the 
ends of the nerve tnug^s, TJie roclc-boring bivalve 
(Pliolas) is one of the longest known instajices of 
animal phosphovescenee, being recorded by Pliny, 
who noticed that if any one chews the animal the 
whole interior of his month becomes luminous. In 
this form the light is emitted from five definite 
j^atclies all situated witliin tlie mantle cavity— ( 1 ) an 
arc corresponding with the anterior margin of the 
mantle, (2, 3) two triaiigiiJar patciie.s near the 
oiieiiliig of the branchial siphon, (4, 5) two long 
parallel bands within the same siphon. The 
luminous mateiial is secreted by tiie epithelial 
celi.'s eoveiing these imrtions of the body, and has 
been shown to consist essentially of two substances, 
a wdiite crystalline body (hiciferine) and a ferment 
(hicif erase) ; by the mixture of these two in a test- 
tube it is possible to reproduce the light at will, 
without the presence of living matter. The fer- 
ment is most likely produced by a certain bacillus, 
which occurs in large numbers in small pits in tlic 
walls of the siphon. 

Interesting observations upon bacilli as the cause 
of phosphorescence have also been made on Crus- 
tacea of the genera Talitrus and Orchestia (sand- 
hoppers) in a state of disease; the malady, and 
the consequent luminosity, can be transferred to 
healthy specimens by inoculation, and the germs 
can he reared in arbilicial medifi in tlie usual 
niannev. It would appear that the sand -hoppers 
infect themselves wdtJi tlie bacilli from dead fish 
on which they habitually feed. Many other Crus- 
tacea, however, are luminous under normal condi- 
tions, as, for in.stance, some Copepoda (Sappliirina), 
and uiorejiavticularly the Schizopoda, one of which 


Nyctiphanes norvegiccii is not uncommon in the 
deep w’atera of Loch Fyne as '^vcll as on tlie Nor- 
wegian coast. Definite oigans (photosplueria) are 
here jiresent for the production of light ; one in the 
stalk of each eye, one at the root of each brat, and 
one at the mot of eaeJi penultimate, thoracic limb, 
and one under each of the first four segments of the 
abdomen. Each organ, as has been proved by 
microscopic sections, is in I’eality a miniature bull’s- 
eye lantern, only equalled in complexity by the 
organs of certain fishes. Several phospiiorescent 
A.scidi’ans are known, the most conspicuous being 
the pelagic colony Pyroaoma, in which each individ- 
ual zooid has tu'o rounded luminous organs. The 
researches of tlie recent deei^-sea exi)editions have 
revealed quite a large number of phosphorescent 
llslies, with specialised organs of many difierent 
types. Some of tiiese appeal* to bo glandular, 
whilst others are optical instruments of groat com- 
plexity, with spheroidal and parabolic rellectors to 
send tlie light in definite directions and with lenses 
to concentraLe it. In some of the abyssal Lophioicls 
(angler-fish) the modilied dorsal fin-ray which acts 
as a lure lias a phosphorescent extremity, no doubt 
to render it more attractive. 

There still remain for consideration the phos- 
jili orescent wsccts, w'liicli bed on g almost exelu.sively 
to the Heiiiiptera ( hugs ) or the Ooleoptera ( lieetles ). 
To the former belong the lantern-flies (Fulgora and 
allied genera), though it must be mentioned that 
the possession of this power by these insects has 
I been denied by more than one good observer. 

I Luminous l>eel'le.s aji])ertaiii to the families Lam- 
pyridm and Elateridic. The glow-w'orm ( Lampfyris 
b^pcndidulo) and the Italian firefly [lAiciola iUd'iea) 
are good examples of tlie former, and have been 
often described. In both cases the organs, whicli 
are situated in a certain niimhor of the posterior 
.segments of the alalomen, consist of tivo layers, of 
which the dor.sal contains large quantities of uric 
acid salts, and tin? ventj’al clear cells, wiiicii are 
arranged in cylindrical lobules. In some species 
both sexes are luminous, in others only one. In 
the Mexican fireiiy or Cuciiyos {Pijrophorus noc.ti- 
hiva), u’hjcli belongs to the Elatorida* or click- 
beetles, the organs arc tliree in imiuber, one in 
each upper and liuider angle of the protliorax, and 
one much largei’ occupying the centre of tlie ventral 
surface of the first ahtloiiiLnal segment. This last 
is invisible w Idle the insect is at rest, but sliiiies 
fortli "when it spread.s its wings and raises its 
abdomen in flight, Both the eggs and larvm of 
this species are luminous. 

As regartls the physical peculiarities of tlie light, 
it varies in colour in dilleient cases, being blue in 
the mycelium growing in rotten wood, in' Ounina, 
Rero^, Pyrosoma, and Lamiiyias ; green in a sjiecies 
of Agaric, Ptevoeides, in Ophiuroids, and in Pyro- 
phoriis; yellow iu Noctihica, Bolimi, and with a 
reddish tinge in a sjiecies of Cesium ; purple in 
Funiculina and Fulgora ; whilst in pyroaoma \ 
atlantinnn and an Appeudiculavia obseiwed by 
Gig] ioli it has been stated that tlie liglit varies in 
colour. In all ca&es iu which the imitler has been ! 
investigated tlie spectrum lias been found to be 
continuous; the amount of heat given oil' in con- 
nection with the process seems to lie (piite in (ini- 
tcsinial, though actinic rays have hcon slunvii 
to be present. The ^ phenomenon would appear 
to consist in a definite vital process, ydiicii, iu 
these cases, leads to the production of radiant 
energy just in otlier instances to tlie evolution 
of heat or of electricity. 

The uses of this ])voperty to its possessors may, 
so far as is known at pi’csent, be grouped under 
four heads j (a) It enables the sexes to find each 
other, as in Luciola and earthworms; (b) it is 
possessed hy so many stinging Cielenterates that 
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ill them we may fairly regard it aa a warning 
signal, and it may have been a(U)pted by stinglevss 
forms for the same purpose by luiinicry ; (c) it may 
serve to attract prev, as in the pliospliorescent luie 
of the deep-sea angler-fish (Melanocetiis, &c.] ; {d) 
ifc may illuminate the surrounding regions and 
enable tlie light-producing animal to find its u^ay, 
as ill PyvophoruSy Nyctiplianes^ and many deep-sea 
>So many deep-sea animals are possessed of 
luminous qualities that it has been assumed that 
these liv'ing Jiglits play an important part in the 
economy of life in those regions ; this hypothesis is 
commonly known as tlie ‘abyssal theory of light/ 
See the articles Fiiikklv, Glow-worm, and works 
tlieie cited. 

Phosphorus {f>ym. P; atom, ;-Jl ; molec. 
Avt., vapour == P^ = 124 ; do. at white heat, P„ = 
G2) is one of tlie niotalloids or non- metallic eleiuonts, 
although, in its comhining relations, it is closely 
connected with thc^ metals arsenic and antimony. 
This substance aftbrd.s tan excellent example of 
Allotropy (q.v.) ; that is to say, it may be made 
to occur under dilFerent forms presontiiig dilFerent 
pronevties, Ordinaiy phosiiliorus and the red 
variet)^ are the only important forms. AYe .shall 
spCcak of them as pliosphonis and red phosphorus 
respectively. 

PhosphoniH at ordinary temporaturos i.s an almost 
colourle.ss or faintly yellow solid substance of sp. 
gr, 1*836, having the glistening appearance and the 
consi-stenee of wax, _ and evolving ^ a disagreeable 
alliaceous odour, which, hoAvevev, is pvo]>ahly ebie 
to the action of tlvc oxygen of the air irpou it. It 
fuses at 44 ■2” 0, (111 '5“ ['\) into a colourless lUiid ; 
and, if the air he excluded, it boils at 260“ C. (564“ F. ), 
and is converted into a colourless vapour of sp. gr. 
4‘35 (air = POO), If, howovov, it be heated to 
about 60“ G. ( 140“ l‘\ ) in tlie air it Gatclies lire, 
burns with a brilliant uduLe llaine, and ls convertc(I 
into phosphoric anhydride ; and iiideed it is so iti/lani- 
mahle that it will catch lire at ordinary LomperaLurcs 
by more friction. As the burns Avhicli it occirsions 
are often sovoro ami tlangorous, great caution is 
rc{[uired in handling it j and ia consequence of the 
readiness Avitli Ayhieh it cato)ic.s lire, and of ifc.s 
tendonej^ to oxidise when ox’po.sod to the^ air at a 
temperature higher than 0“ G. (32“ F. ), it is always 
kept ill water, in wliicli it is insoluble. It is slightly 
solublo in other, hut dissolves freely in heiixol, in 
tJie fixed and es-sential oils, and in hisnlplndc of 
carbon ; and, on allowing its solution in a v()latilo 
solvent to fall upon Jiltering paper, the fmely- 
dividod phosphoruH ahsurhs oxygon ho rapidly as 
spontaneously to catch lire as soon as the solvent 
has Gvapjn'aied. Pliospliorns shines in the dark 
from the slow comhuBtion Avliicii it undergoes ; and 
hence its iuim( 3 , from the Greek words Might,’ 
andj^fiww, Mieaviiig.’ I t.s ) lower of forming ozone 
ia noticed in the article on that Bubsiance. ^ Taken 
internally, nhoaphoriis is a very ])OAVcrful irritant 
poison ; ana it is the active ingredient of some of 
the preparations em]>h)y(ul for the destruction of 
vermin. Its fumes give rise to a pecviliay form of 
necrosis of the jaw and to fatty degeneration of the 
kidney, which used to he common amongst the 
makers of lucifer niatches, 

lied pl\os)>hovus is pvepiu'cd from the ordinary 
variety by heating Um latter in a closed iron vessel 
to a tcnqmrature of 240'’ G. (464° F.). It Avas dis- 
covered by ISclirotter in 1845, and is a compact 
sedid substance of a dark red colour, and with a 
metallic lustre. It dillerK much iu its projierties 
from couiuum pliosplioriis, being devoid of odour, 
does not shine iu tuo dark, undergoes no change 
when exposed to the uir oa^ou for years, and cannot 
he set on lire by moderate friction or percussion. 
Moreover, it is insoluble iu all the solvents of 
common phoaphorus, and is not [loisonous. It bears 


heating to nearly 260“ C. ( 500° F. ) without taking 
fire, and has a specific gravity of 2-16. By using 
red instead of Avliite phosphorus for liicifer matches 
there is no risk to the heaUh of the operatives. 
Safety matches contain chlorate of potash and 
ignite on a surface containing a mixture of 
led phosphorus and sulphide of antimony (.see 
MATCIIl!l.S ). 

Phosphorus is not met Avitli in nature in an 
un com Lined state ; but it occurs in rocks of A^arions 
kinds and ages, and in .some countries almudantly 
as apatite or pho.sphorite, both of AA'hicli are com- 
])Osed of phosphate of lime. It is also found in tJie 
form of Coprolite.s (q.v.), or the dung of extinct 
animals, and more rarely as Ai'avellite (phosphate 
of alumina) and viidanito {plio.sphate of iron). 
In many volcanic rock.s apatite is found in minute 
ciysLals or particles, and by the decomposition of 
these rocks it passes into' the soil. From the 
soil it is extracted hy plants, Avhich accumulate it 
(especially in the seeds of the cereals) in quantity 
suilicient for the Avants of the animals AAdnch they 
supply Avith food. In the animal system phosphate 
of lime forms 57 per cent, of the hones ; phosjmates 
of the alkalies, especially of soda, occur freely in 
the animal fiuids ; and in fihvine, alhAimen, and 
nervous matter phosphorus is universally present, 
although wc do not clearly know in what form 
of combination ifc occurs. 

Plio.spliovus Avas originally discovered in 1669 by 
Brandt, a Hamburg chemist, Avho obtained it from 
urine, Galin and 8 clieele Avere, lioAvever, the finst 
to discover its presence iu hone, and to employ 
that material for its iireparation. ThefolloAviiig are 
the leading steps of the method now ii.sually em- 
ployed in obtaining it on the large scale. Bones are 
burned to Avhiteness, and poAvderod ; and this bone- 
ash iH then mixed with snlplmrio acid in such quan- 
tity as to decompose the pliospliate of lime occurring 
in 'the ash, Cag(POj},., partly into insolnhle sul- 
jihatc of lime, partly into a soluble sujierphospliate 
of lime, Avliose composition is represented hy the 
formula HjGaiPOJg. The solution of the super- 
phosphate is evaporated to a syrup, mixed Avdth 
cliarcoal, and submitted to distillation in an earthen 
retort expoKed to a red heat. Phosphoms rises in 
vapour, and is conveyed liy means of a bent tube 
into Avater, in Avhich it cnnclenses in yelloAv drops. 
Tavo distinct processes take place Avitbin the retort. 
Tlie first consists in the decomposition of the super- 
phosphate of lime into hone-earth and hydrated 
lihoaphoric acid ; while the second consists in the 
deoxidation, hy means of the carbon, of the 
liberated phosphoric acid into phosphorus— a process 
accompanied hy the evolution of carbonic oxide 
gas. After being pressed in a fused state through 
Avash-leather, and further purified, it is forced into 
tubes, in Avliich it is alloAved to solidify, giving it 
the usual form of sticks, .Sombrerite (see Apatitb) 
is noAV largely substituted for bones in the manu- 
facture of phospliorns. 

Phosphorus forms two known oxides— phosphor- 
ous anhydride, P.j() 5 , obtainctl by the sIoav oxidation 
of phosphorus in dry airj phosphoric anhydride, 
P^Og, obtained by the combustion of pliospUoni.s in 
an excess of dry air or oxygen. TJie latter is a shoav- 
liko substance Avliicli has a great avidity for Avater, 
and is tlierefore very useful in the laboratory as a 
desiccating agent. 

Phosphorus forms live acid.s— hypopbosphovous 
acid, I-rPHgOa, monobasic (the anhydride, PgO, is 
not knoAVii) ; pliosphorous acid, Hg'PHOg ( = PaOg 
+ SHgO), dibasic, obtained by slow oxidation of 
phosphorus in moist air or by passing chlorine gas 
through phosphorus under hot Avater ; metaphos- 
phorie acid, HPO;,( = PoOp + monobasic, 

obtained by dissolving P .^05 in Avater or by beating 
ordinary phosphoric acid to redness; pyvophos- 
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plimic acid, H,PA( = + 2 H, 0 ), tetrabasic, 

oldained by acting upon lead pyrophosi)hate ^Wth 
sulphuretted hydrogen, the lead salt being pre* 
pared from soda pyiopho^phate, udiicl) is ol)hu]]ed 
by heating bucli a phosjthate as NajHPO^, of 
\\hicli two molecules give ott one of water and 
form NaJ\ 07 ; phosphoiic or oitliopliosphoric acid, 
tiibaNic, prcpaied by boiling P 2 O 5 in water, 
or from hone-ash and sulj)hunc acid ; the last- 
named acid has tliree sets of salts, the liydrogen 
in the acid being move or less coni])letely replaced 
— e,g. NaH,POj,^Na;jHP 04 , and Na^^PO^, which are 
obtained by move or less completely neutralising 
pliONpIioric acid with sotla. 

The discovery of phosplioric acid was made in 
1740 by Marggraf ; the discovery of its true 
chemical nature is, however, dne to Lavoisier, and 
that of its vaiious modifications and its poly- 
ba^iicity to the investigations of Ctraliam. The 
salts of phosplioric acid are phosphates ; and they 
are of great value, when in a soluble foim or 
when tliey can become .soluble tbrongli weatlier- 
ing, as inanures (see Manuiie). Of late years 
mineral phosphates have been largely worked 
up; and a new soiuce of phnspliatic manure has 
become availal)le in the alkaline slag of the 
Thomas-Gilchrist pvocG.ss, whereby the phosphorus 
is removed from iron by means of lime. 

Pho.splioru.s combines with hydrogen in three 
proportions to foim phosplmretted liyilrogen gas, 
PH)', liquid phosphide of hydrogen, P^H^ ; and 
solid phosphide of hydrogen, P 4 HJ. Of these tlie 
first alone requires notice in these pages. There 
are various processes for obtaining tlie gas, one of 
tlie .simple.st being by boiling fragment.^ of plios- 
pliorms in a concentrated solution of hydrated 
potash, in which case bj^pophospbite of potash is 
formed, while pliospli 11 retted hydrogen gas is 
extricated. The reaction is explained by the 
equation 4P + 3KHO + 3HoO = SlCPOjHo + PHg. 
The gas thn.s evolved is colourless, po.ssesse.s a 
characteristic foetiil odour, aud has the remarkable 
property of taking lire spontaneou.sly in atmo- 
spheric air or in oxygen gas, with the production 
of anhydrous metaiiiiosplioric acid and water. 
There is reason to believe that i)e,vf^cthj imro plios- 
piiuretted liydrogen gas does not pos.ses.s tlie pou'cr 
of igniting spontaneously, and that the self-Jight- 
iug gas always contains a minute quantity of the 
vapour of the liquid phosphide, P.^Hi. The 
luminous phenomenon known as Ignis Patuus ( q. v. ) 
has been referred to the natural evolution of tlie 
gas. ^ Tlie compounds of phosphorus with sulphur, 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, &c. are not of practical 
importance. 

Phosphorus is rarely employed in medicine as a 
neivous stimulant, in consequence of its poisonous ' 
pioperties. The symptoms induced by this poison 
are those of acute inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; the treatment is the administration of 
large quantities of mild demulcent fluids, and of 
magnesia. Dilute phosphoric acid is included in 
the British Pharraacopccia, but is not very much 
employed. It may be prescribeil in much the flame 
cases as those in which sulphuric and nitric acids 
are employed, and is le.ss likely to disturb the 
digestive functions, if employed for a long period, 
tlian the other mineral acids. It has also been 
recommended, when properly diluted, as a service- 
able acidulated drink for assuaging tlie thirst in 
diabetes. It may be prescribed in lialf-draclim 
dose.s. 

PllotiilS, Patriarch of Constantinople at a 
critical penod, was a member of a patrician family 
of Constantinople, and was bom in tlie early jjai't 
of the 9th century. Distinguished hy his abilities, 
lie served in various important public offices, and 
secured the favour of the Emperor Micliael and his 


poweiful favourite Bardas. The patriai-ch Ignatius, 
having in lain tried to ooriect tlje \ucp.s of the 
profligate emperor, ^vas deposed and hanislierl. 
Photius, although a layman, was appointed in his 
.stead, hurried in a few sncce.ssive days through all 
the stages of sacred orders, and finally installed as 
patriarch. Two successive councils of Insliops under 
court influence conlinned the depo.silion of Ignatius 
and the election of Pliobiiifl, In 802, Imwever, 
Pope Kicholas 1. (q.v.) called a new council at 
Home, Avliich declared Photius’ election uncanon- 
ical and invalid, deposed and excommunicated him, 
and icinstated Ignatius in his see. Being sup- 
ported, however, hy tlie emperor, Pliotius I’ctaiued 
possession, and retaliated on the po])e ))y a.s.soinbling 
a council at Constantino}>]e iii 8(37, in wliicli lie 
raised a controversy of doctiine and di.scipline 
hetween the churches of the East and West them- 
selves. In all these doctrinal diflerencos the 
houncil condemned tlie Western Churcli, excom- 
municated Nic]io)a.s and liis abottorn, and ivith- 
drew from the communion of the see of Itome. 
Michael being put to death hy Basiliii.s the Mace- 
donian in 867, Photius was hanished bo Cyprus, 
and Ignatius reinstated ; and in 8(30 the eighth 
general council, at which Pope Adiian II. ’k legates 
' presided, was assembled at Constantinople. Pliothm 
was iigain condemned and excommunicated, and 
the intercommunion of the churclics restored. Yet 
on the death of Ignatius Photius was rcaiipoinlcd 
to the patriarchate. In 879 he assenihletl a new 
council at Constaptinople, renewed the charge 
against the Western Oimreli, and erased from the 
creed in the article on tlie Pj’oces.sion of the Holy 
Ghost the wonl fiUot/iie (sec Sl’inJ'r). The separa- 
tion of tlio churclies, howovor, was not comjneted 
till the time of Michael Gorularius (see (BtEEic 
Church). Photius was finally dcqirived, and exiled 
to Armenia by Leo, tne son of Bast Huh, in 88(1, and 
died soon afterwards, probably in 801. Ili.s chief 
remains aie Myviohiblon^ called also JHhUoihcrUy a 
summary review of 279 works wliicli Ifliotius liad 
read, many of which arc now lost; a Ltwiron ; the 
Nomocamni, which is a collection of the acts ainl 
decrees of the councils and ecclesiastical laws of 
the emperors ; sevenil minor tiieological treatises; 
and a collection of letters, liiany of them exti-emely 
interesting and clcg’ant. Sec Ilergenrbtliej'’s j)iono- 
graph on Pliotins ( 1869). 

Pliotoj^rapliy, the art of proilucing pictures 
hy means of the action of light on HeiiHitised sur- 
facefl. It is usual to regard the olmervation by 
tlie alcliemiflts of the J(3th century that Lvuci 
Cor?iea or Horn Silver (native chloride of silver) 
is blackened on oxposuro to liglit, as the first 
chemical step in the history iif pliotogruphy, while 
the foundation of jihotogTaplnc 0 ])ticH was laid 
by Della Porta in the invention of the camera 
obscura (1560) at a somewhat earlier period. This 
property of chloride of Hilver, and also tiui darken- 
zngof nitrate of .silver by liglit in the presence of 
organic matter, cojiHtitiito tlic leading facts on 
Avhicli the science of ])hotogra]>hy in based. In 
1777 the fanum.s Swedish chemist SeliceJe found, 
hy_ experiment, that Horn Silver was blackened 
quickest at the violet end of the Kolar spectrum, 
thus proving that tlie rays of light are not all 
alike clieniically active, A quarter of a cciitiuy 
later Hitter of Jena demonstrated the existence 
of cliemicany active non -visible rays beyond the 
violet rays of the spectrum. 

The honour of having been the first I 0 produce 
pictures by the action of light on ii sensitive sur- 
face is now very generally coucoiled to Tlioums 
Weiigwoodj an account of u'hoHO researcliOH was 
])uh]ished in 1802 in the Journal of Iha Jhmil 
Imtiiution, under the title, ‘An Account of a 
Method of eoi>ying Paintings u])on Glass, and of 
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making Profiles hy Uie agency of Light npon 
Nitrate of Silver; with Observations ])y 11, Davy.’ 
Tile misfortune was tliat no attempts inade citllcr 
hy AVedgwood or Davy to jn'cvent the unco] on red 
noi lions from being acted on hy light (or, as we 
now say, to /ix the picture) were successful. 

Nicepliore Niepce of Ohfllon-sur-Saone was the 
first to enjoy the satisfaction of [iroducing pcr- 
nuaiCHt pictures by tbo iiilliience of .solar radiations. 
Tliis was accomplished in 1S14, and 1-he name chosen 
to designate his process was Ileliography. It con- 
sisted in coating a piece of plated silver or glass 
with asplialLum {bitumen). I’lie ]dafce so prepared 
was tlieii exposed in the camera obscura for a length 
of time, varying from four to six boni.s, AYlicrever 
the light acted it rendered the asphaUum insoluble 
in its usual solvents. Hence, on subserfuent treat- 
ment with one of these solvents, tlie sli allows of tlie 
image dihsolved away, and tlie lights were repre- 
sented by the iiiHolnblc asphaltum remaining on 
the plate. 

Daguerre ajijiears to have begun in 1824 the 
experiments which eventually led to the discovery 
of the damierreotype process. ^ On Daguerre learn- 
ing that Niepce was working in the same direction 
as Jiimself, the two formed a partnersliip in 1829. 
The discovery of the 1 lag uerveo type (fj.v.) was an- 
nounced in January 1839, but tlie ilctails of the pro- 
cess w^ere not made public till August of the same 
year. It consists in exposing a metal plate covered 
with iodide of silver for a suitable time in a photo- 
graphic camera, the plate being afterwards trans- 
ferretl to a tlark room, and exposed to the vapour 
of mercury, which develops the latent image, it 
being afterwards fixed. Although this process has 
become almost ohsoletc, it was really the (ir.st which 
was of any practical value, and exports all agree 
that no other known process renders some sulijects 
— e.g. the liiimau face— with such ti<lelity and 
heauty. 

AV. PT. P\ix Talhot read a paper to the 1 loyal 
Society on ‘ D]u>tog(mio Drawings’ on 3lst fJaniiary 
1839, just six months previous to the publication 
of Daguerre’s process. He produceil these in tliis 
Avay ; Writing-paper was steeped in a solution of 
conimou salt (chforido of sodium), and dried. It 
was then dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver, 
which is e)uingo<I hy the action of tlie common salt 
into the cldoride of silver, some of tlio nitrate, 
however, remaining unaltered. Paper so Lioafced 
is sensitive t() light, so that when a fern -leaf, for 
example, is placed close down iiiion it between two 
plates of glass, and dayliglit is allowed to act on the 
prepared surface, the paper blackens except where 
it is covered, and thus a i-e versed jiictiire of the 
leaf oil a black ground is obtained. This was then 
placed over another sheet of paper, prepared in tlie 
same way, and the liglit allowed to act through it. 
Another picture of the leaf was tints produced, but 
this time with its ligliLs and shades the same as in 
nature. Tlio white image on a darlc ground Avas 
called by Pox Talbot a negative, and the print 
from it he called a positive. These terms are still 
enn’ont in ]»boiograpby ; the najativc image being 
produced in tlio camera, as the first and loading 
opevation — any number of pofiHivcn being oittain- 
able from it on paper, glass, or any other material 
capable of forming a support for a photographic 
image. Tlio Dalotype procoHs Avaw patented by Fox 
Talbot in 18^11. In tliis process Talbot produced 
his negative liy preparing papei* on the surface with 
iodide "of silver, Hubsertueutly washing it over Avifch 
a inixturo of nitrate of sibber, Avibh gallic and acetic 
acids, ami then e.xposing it in the camera to tlie 
object lie wished to copy. The invisible image 
or picture thus obtained was developed by aceto- 
nitrate of silver and gallic acid, Tlie paper nega- 
tive was then rendered trauBlucent Avith wax, and 


used for the pr(iduction of many positives in tlie 
way desciihed above. Tlie introduction of collo- 
dion hy Archer marked the next great step in 
pliotographic progress, and this, known as the wet- 
]»hLte process, lias been alnmst eclipsed by the gela- 
tine dry plate now almost universally used. 

Photofirapliic Ajquiratus . — The nio.sb important 
piece of apparatus used by the pliotom*apIier is a form 
of the Cameia Ohscura ( rpv. ), generallj’' called simply 
a camera, with its attached lens that throAVS the 
image on a ground glass screen placed at the back, 
to enable it to he sharply focused, A thin flat 
box with a shutter, together called a dark slide or 
‘ back/ contains the sensitised plate. AAdien the 
picture is focused the screen is witbdraAA’n and tlie 
‘back’ insGited in its place; the shutter is then 
dvaAvn out, and the sensitised plate, which exactly 
occupies tlie place of the glass screen, being now 
exposed, receives the picture. In a biief time, 
Avhich nowadays varies from a fi action of one to 
several seconds in a good light, the shutter is 
closed, and tlie slide returned to a loom ilhiini- 
naled by a light not chemically active, generally 
red, orange or yellow green, where the plate is 
taken (mt and developed, 

Tlie i]itro<luction of dry plates for photograpliy, 
Avhicli may be used in the camera a long time after 
their preparation, has liad a great infiuence in 
modifying apparatus and move especially is this 
true of the pliotograpliic camera. Under the older 
.system (Avet-plate photography] the plate had to be 
used immediately after it had l)cen coated and 
funiishetl Avith its sensitive film, or it became 
nselesH, One dark slide or back, to hold the plate 
during exposure was therefore all that AVas neces- 
sary, for only one plate could lie prepared and used 
at a time, a dark room or tent being necessary 
for the operations. But noAv that the plates Avill 
keep almost indefinitely between preparation and 
use, any convenient number can be made ready 
for insertion in the camera, to be exposed to the 
action of tlie light one after another. For this 
purpo.se what are called doulde dark backs are 
employed, each Iiolding two plates— fine on each 
.side, and each side being furnished Avitli a light- 
tight shutter udiich is diUAvn out so as to allow the 
lens to cast tlie image on the jilate inside as soon 
as the l)ack is fixed on tlie camera. 

IMuch ingenuity has been applied to camera con- 
struction of late years, bub, altbongh niany neAV 
inodes of carrying the plates and bringing them 
under the infiuence of the lens have been devised, 
the double-back system, as just described, is tlie 
one most generally adopted Avhen glass plates are 
employed. Various changing ’boxes have been de- 
vised, which contain a iloxien or more nlates, and 
dispense with all but one dark slide, that is con- 
structed to receive and discharge any plate of the 
series at Avill. Hare’s changing-box is the one 
most generally knoAvn. This has a special form 
of dark back, wliicli can be chai-ged with one plate 
from the box at a time, and is then inserted in the 
camera for exposure. Recently, for small-sizod 
photographs, a device has been largely adopted 
whereby the camera itself becomes a storage for 
the plates, a simjde mechanical arrangement per- 
mitting the exposed plate to fall to the bottom 
Avhile another takes its place. 

]}ut the most recent change in photographic 
apparatus is due to the introduction, or rather the 
revival, of sensitive films supported, nob on glass, 
but on a flexible material. We have already seen 
tlia b Fo.x Talbot employed paper for his negatives ; 
and, although paper was superseded by glass when 
the collodion process cauic into existence, photo- 
graphers Avere quick to recognise tliat such a brittle 
material had serious disadvantages. Many experi- 
menters endeavoured to produce or find some 
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rnaterial u’hile tlie transparency 

of glas&t shoulil ))e of a less brittle nature, and 
anion" tliese Mr Ayoodbiii’y in 1S76 produced sucli a 
compound from collodion i castor* oil, and Canada 
baham. This mixture, after being alloived to dry 
on a slieet of gla^^s, ^vas coated with an eniuKioii 
sensitive to light, and after again lieing dried was 
stripped from its suppoi t and cut into suitalde sizes 
for tlie camera. It is noteworthy also that the 
inventor at the same time proimsed that such nims, 
being pel fectly liexible, might he rolled and unrolled 
(panorama fashion), so that successive lengths 
might he submitted to the luminous image, and 
tluis the whole hnsiness of changing plates be 
accomplislied by the turn of a handle outside the 
apparatus.. The same idea was taken up hy War- 
nerke a few year& later, and liis^ patented rolhr- 
slidc became ohtamahlo eoruuiercfall^'. iVarnej’ke 
also made a sensitive dry collodion Him for use in 
his apparatus, luit iU cost — whicli was at tlie rate 
of a penny per <^quare inch — limited its use to a few. 

To jVIessu's Mojgan iSr Kidd of lUclimond belong 
the liorionv of having lirst applied a gelatine euiul- 
sinn to paper. Tliis paper is now made by 
dealeis, ami is cotnmonly called bromide papoi. 
Its principal use is for eiilarging, but at the time of 
its intioducfcion it was used for negative work, 
the paper being leiidered senii-transimrent hy an 
after-operation. It must also be noted, too, that 
for this work the inventors employed a roller-slide 
of the kind suggested by \Voodbui'y. The Eastman 
Company next took up the matter, introduced a 
roller-slide, together wifcli a paper Uhn of very 
reliable quality. Tliis paper is sold in spools, 
ready wound, so that tlie buyer had jnerely to take 
a spool from its case, insert it in the roller-slide, 
and lie immediately had material ready for reeling 
off forty or iifty negatives, to he subsequently 
separated by cutting, developed, and rendei'ed 
transparent with a preparation of vaseline. These 
films -u'ere objected to by .some on account of the 
trace of grain from the iiaper Avhicli was left on 
the picture printed from it, and a * strijitung lilm ’ 
wa^ next adiipted a'=- previously pi'oposed by the 
Kev. Palmer. By this nujdiiication the Bur- 
face bearing the image could be strip]>ed from the 
miginal paper and transferred to a stiff sheet of 
insoluble gelatine, \vhich became its hnal support. 
Pilin photography has recently been, brought to still 
greater perfection hy tlie employment of trans- 
parent and flexible celluloid in slieefc form. It is 
curious to note that this substance, invented by 
Tarkes about 1855, was long ago proposed as an 
efficient substance for use in photography, and it 
would doubtless have been so used if collodion, 
when a^jplied to it, had not had a solvent action. 
But as It is quite insoluble in water, it forma a per- 
fect support foi- a gelatine Jilin, and, now tliat it can 
be luanufacbured nearly as clear as glass, it repre- 
sents the^ best thing yet introduced. Ifc-s general 
use is limited hy its co.st, wliich is greatly in excess 
of glass, but it presents &o many advantages that 
it ib very largely employed. The material is now 
made thin enough to be U'oiind on spools and used 
in roll-holdei-s. Beyond the advantage of light- 
ness, portability, freedom from breakage, reduced 
cost of carriage, &c., which the films undoubtedly 
posijess, there is one gain in their employment, of a 
technical nature, which is important enough to 
receive recognition here. They are free from hala- 
tion. Halation is apparent in negatives taken 
upon glass plates as an encroacliment of the liglit 
parts ujion the dark portions, and is seen in its 
most aggravated form in the blurring out of 
windows in interior liews. It is caused chiefly by 
reflection from the back surface of the glass. 

TJie great i^apMifcy of ?nodei7i ch-y plates allows a 
photograph to be taken in such a mere fraction of 


a .second tJiat tlie camera Ccan ho hold in the hand 
during the opoiatiou. Various band-camcias are 
now inade, and meet with extensive employment, 
ebpecifilJy by tourists, and are more or less dis- 
guised as despatch-boxes; but tJiey are boconiiufi- 
so common that the disguise is more apparent than 
real. 

The extreme .sen.sitiveneas of modern dry plates 
has also given rise to what is known as llasb-ligjjt 
pictures, which arc pliotographs taken by the 
almost instantaneous if ash prod need b^'- scatterinc 
pQwderetl magiiesmin into a lainp-llame. Many 
iiigeuinus forms of lamps have been devised for this 
purpose. They mostly consist of a spiut-Iamp in 
conjunction witli a rccejitacle for the magnesiiun 
powder, witli a pneumatic Ijall and tube attached. 
Ib-essure of the ball urges a puli' of air into the 
poivder, and canics it into the flame. Thi.s .sy.stein 
IS much ubed for taking groups ami portraits at 
night in private and puhlic rooms. The best 
workers einjiloy a branch tube from the ball, which 
exposes the lens* at tlie moment of niaxiimun light. 

L(i//ses.— The quality as well as the kind of lens 
used is of great impoztance. An exjdanathin of 
tiic diil'erent forms and properties of Ijonses is given 
under that head, but it is necessary to say a few 
words here about the kinds used in photography. 
They may be divided inlo two classes— pmizviit 
leiibGs, and ^'iew lenses. The former arc of large 
aperture, but give a small imago; while tlie latter 
have a .small aperture, but give an image udiich 
covers a far larger surface. In the portrait lens 
rapidity of action has been the chief thing con- 
sidered, for it is used in a studio whore the amount 
of light available i& alway.s more oi' lcs>s limited. 
A portrait len.s unless of the ‘doublet’ form 
is not suitable for view purposes ; Imt a view 
leirs can well he used for iiortraituro under cer- 
tain conditions, and is one of tlie hcHt lenses to 
flse for groups. Under the head of view lensoH come 
a large number which hare fanciful ntinm attached 
to them that arc apt to mislead the tyro, but 
wliicli are all more or less alike. In tlie early days 
of phofco"raj)liy telescopic objectives were niadeto 
do duty in tlie camei-a, but they ga\'e a i^ry small 
held, and iveve in other respects unsnited to the 
pmpose. Then came (1841) Uie poidiaifc lens 
designed by Petzyal, and Jiimle l>y A^oiglhinder of 
Vienna, an invention which mark's aji era in jilmto- 
graphic progress. The single view lens, which is 
the cheapest and for pure Jand.scajjo is still nn- 
equallcd, had its first imiiroveincnt in the patent 
aplanatic lens made by (Irubb in 1857. Although 
called a single lens, it consists of a combination of 
crown glass of concavo-convex form, cemented to a 
flinty divergent meniscus. The single lens was 
modified later on by Ilallmeycr, who HuUscqueiitlv, 
in I8SS, introihiced a new form of view lens whicli, 
possG.bsing the usual advantages, had the quality, 
Iiitherto unknown in a single landscape lens, of 
mving an image free from curvilinear distortion. 

I lie same feature had been secured liy llalluieyeviii 
his well-known triplet lens, which was invented in 
ISoO, and lyhich, as its name implies, consisted of 
three eoinhinatioiLS. Tliis lens was sorviceablc for 
copying, arcliitectural sulijects, as well as for land- 
hcape, and a great favourite with iihotographem. 

It Jias now been superseded by the doublet form of 
lens, winch, under the name of rGctilinoar, sjumnotH- 
cal, we., is the inost eomnionly used form of pUoto- 
graplac objective. It generally consists of two 
conibmatxons of sirnilai’ ctnistruciiou jflaced with 
their concave aurfaecB facing one another, the 
uecessaiy stops or diapjiraglns fm- increasing defini- 
tion and reducing splierieal abon’ation being inserted 
m a slit in the bvasss mounting tube midway be- 
j are couBtrucled to lake 

(iittereiit angles of view, acconling to ike require 
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nients of a gi\'eii case : for talcing subjects in a 
coniinetl situation, sucli as a narrow street, or for 
depicting the facade of a large building at very 
limited range, a ‘wide-angle’ lens is necessary. 
For the convenience of those cavv;^'ing a number of 
lenses, lioss has devised a series of ‘syniinetricar 
lenses that all lit one llaiige. Every lens is sold 
witli a set of diaphragms or stops ; and, in tJie case of 
tlie lens last mentioned, these usually take the form 
of a rotating plate, pierced willi the necessary aper- 
tures. But in other lenses the diaphragms aie in the 
form of separate plates, and are kept in a small 
leather case by themselves, tlio operator removing 
any of the series, and inserting it in the lens when 
wanted. These diaphragms are marked with what 
is known as tiieir focal value, which means that the 
imuiher marked represents the fraction which the 
aperture of the dia[)hragm is of the focal length of the 
lens. To make this plain, let us suppose that the 
focal length of the lens is (i inches, and that the dia- 
pliragm in (jiiestioii has an aperture of a miarter of 
an inch. As there are in 6 iucUes 24 of such (prarter 
inches, the hgure 24 will represent its value, and 

this will he expressed thus : In like manner, a 

half-inch diaphragm would be marked and a 

one-eightli inch diaphragm There is, however, 

another method of marking lens stops, which has 
been adopted by the Flujtograpliic Society of 
(rreat Britain, and which is called the ‘ Uniform 

Standard,’ or U.S. for short. In this Hysiein is 

called No 1, and the U.S. mimher for any other 
.size is found hy dividing the focal length of the 
lens hy the diameter of the opening as already 
descrilied, Sipiaring the result, and then dividing 
hy 1(1. Of late years a remarkable iiiiprovenient, 
which, however, had for .some time been applied to 
microscopes, has been made in ])hotographic lens 
diaphragms, in a contrivance which, froiii its resem- 
blance to tlie natural diaphragm of the eye, which 
expaiuln or contracts automatically according to the 
amount of light to which the organ is subjected, is 
called the ins diaphragm, This consists of a 
number of Hat blades or tongues of tliin blackened 
metal, which are fastened to a ring in the lens 
mount. By a (lurii of this ring the blades expand 
or contract, so thati the apcvUive can bo‘eularged or 
diininibhed as rccpiired, while a scale marked on the 
outside of the lens mount, and a travelling pointer, 
indicate the focal value every change of aperture. 
AVe may mention here one more imporianb change 
in lens manufacture — the introduction of aUi- 
ininiiim instead of brass for the necessary metal 
work, by which the weight of the instnuneut is 
greatly reduced. The same useful metal, onlynoM' 
rendered aN'ailahle by its cheaper manufacture, is 
also coming into use as a substitute for brass in tUe 
<jther metal iitiings of cameras, A new kind of 
glass, known as Jena optical glass, is now being 
employed in the construction of photographic lenses. 
By its use a larger field can he covered witli a 
given aperture than was the ca.se under former 
conditions. 

IVet-collodioii Process . — Collodion {q*v,) is tlie 
name given to the solution of pyroxyliue, a kind of 
gnu-cotton, in a mixture or ether and alcohol. 
When this is llowed over a glass plate it gradually 
diies into a transparent film. It v'as first introduced 
for photographic purposes in 1851 by Mr Scott 
Archer, and has boon of great and important service. 
For fully a rpiartor of a century the wet-collodion 
process w<as alnuxst exclubively practised by photo- 
graphers — in the earlier years foi* the production of 
positives on glass, and occasionally on leather or 
other non-fragile materials ; latterly by inodification.s 
the process ivas more extensively employed for the 


production of negatives. Dry-collodion proce&&e.s 
have also been in use, although on a nnicli more 
limited scale. These are the stages in the wet-collod- 
ion proce.t'S : (1 ) A glass plate made peifectly clean 
is coated with collodion, to which the bromide of cad- 
mium and either iodide of potassium or iodide of 
aiiimonium ha\'e been added. (2) The collodion- 
ised plate is ‘sensitised’ hy immersion in a bath 
of nitrate of^ silver, containing 35 grains to every 
ounce of distilled water. (3) Production of latent 
image hy exposing tlie sensitised plate in the camera 
after the object has been focused. (4 ) Development 
of latent into visible image by flooding the plate 
with a solution of sulphate of iron (ferrous sul- 
phate), or of pyrogallic acid, to eitlier of which 
some acetic or citric acid is added. (5) Fixing of 
the permanent image by iuuneisioii of the plate in 
some solyenb of tho.se parts of tlie sensitive surface 
upon which the liglit has not acted. This solvent 
forivet plates is cyanide of potassium, hut for more 
modern piocesses hyposulphite of soda is employed. 

Di'ij-platc, Processes . — It is haully necessary to do 
more tlian name a few of the earlier dry -plate pro- 
ce.sses, since, except for experimental pui poses, they 
have all been beaten out of the field by the recent 
one known as the gelatin o- bromide process. Several 
advantages arise, especially for neld-woik, from 
using dry sensitive piate.s. AATth tlie wet process 
the operator, when away from his studio, must 
take with him a dark tent, collodion, a silver hath, 
and developing agents, besides a siqiply of water 
for washing purposes ; but these impedimenta are 
not required with tliy plates. Dry-plate processes 
are of two principal kinds : ( 1 ) Tliose in which the 
collodion is applied to the glass jilate, and after- 
guards sensitised in the silver bath, as in the wet 
way, but with a ‘preservative’ such as albumen 
‘ flowed ’ over the surface, and the plate allowed to 
dry. ( 2 ) Emulsion processes, in which the sensitive 
.silver salt is lield in suspension in the collodion or 
gelatine. A good e in nisi on can be prepared by 
adding some soluble bromide, such as bromide of 
cadmium, to the collodion, and afterwaids an 
alcoholic solution of nitrate of silver. The gla.ss 
plates are simply coated Avith this emulsion, Avashed 
in Avater to remove the soluble salts, and set aside 
to dry, Avhen they are ready for use. The collodion 
emulsion process is still einj)loyed to a limited 
extent, chietly for the production of transparencies; 
recent exjjerinients indicate that it may yet compete 
with gelatine emulsion in sensitiveness. 

The earliest form of the gelatino-hromide process, 
at present so universally employed, ajipears to he 
due to Dr Maddox, who published the details of 
a Avorkablo emulsion of this nature in 1871. The 
process Avas improved in 1873 by Mr Kennett, and 
again in 1878 by Mr Charles Bennett, It Avas found 
that if the emulsion Avas kept at a temperature of 
90° F. for Bonie days, or boiled for half an hour, the 
sensitiveness of the plate coaled by it Avas so greatly 
increased tliat a vieAV Avhicli could only be taken 
formerly in 30 seconds could noAV be taken in one. 
A very sensitive gelatine emuLsion can also be 
formed by using ammonia along Avith the bromide 
of silver. Dry plates produced by some form of the 
gelatine -broniicle proce&.s are now manufactured on 
a large scale, AAnieri properly made they Avill keep 
good for years, and they can be developed months 
after having been 'exposed. But it is generally 
adinitted lliat the best results are obtained Avhen 
the" plates are not old, and Avhen development 
folloAvs exposure Avibhout undue delay. 

PlTOTOGEAPHIC PRINTING. iSilver Prints.^TliQ 
details of the Avell-knoAvn silver-printing process 
are briefly ns folloAv : 

( 1 ) Suitable paper is coated on the surface with a 
smooth thin layer of albumen, to AAdiicli chloride of 
sodium or of aunnoniuni has been added. ( Originally 
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the |»ai)er was salted only— i.e. the albiinieii was 
(Ii^])eii.sed w itli — and old method is hein^ largely 

lev ived. ) 

(2) Silveiing of the i>ai)ei‘ hy Boating it on a 
Solution of nitrate of silver, fioiii 30 to 60 giains of 
this 5 ,uhsfciinee being Used for every ounce of water, 
according to the amount and kind of chloiide in 
the paper. Tt is afterwards diied. 

(3) Exposure to ligiit. The silvered papei is 
exposed beneath the negative in a printing fiame, 
the time of exposure varying according to the 
blight iiess of the light and the character of the 
negative. 

(4) Toning. In order to give a [dea&ing colour 
to tlie ]»rint it is usual to tone it in a solution 
of chloride of gold. Quite recently the , metal 
platinum lias been used for toning silver prints on 
plain paper with very line results. One method 
lias been introduced by Elancliard, and another by 
Lyonel Clark, the latter emjvloyiiig the same salt, 
tlie chloro-platinite of poLassmiii, which is used for 
tlie platinum piiriting process to be iireaently 
described. 

(5) Fixing. The print, wlien taken from the ton- 
ing bath, is steeped in a solution of liyposulplute of 
soda, which removes the uiidarkened silver salt that 
is still sensitive to light, and .so lixes the image. 

(6) AV ashing. tSilver prints lequire to be w^ashed 
quickly and tiioiougldy after treatment with the 
liypo.su Iphite of soda. Prolonge«l soaking is liarm- 
fiil, and imperfectly washed prints soon spot and 
fade. Gelatine is now largely coining into use as 
a substitute for nib u men -. it is more suitable for 
the rendeiing of delicate detail, and the ludrits 
with due care exercised in their iiroduction ought 
to he mure jiermaiieiit. The papers kiiowm as 
Aristotyne, Argentofcype, and Celerotype aie gela- 
tine enuiJSions of chloride of silver spread on ]>aper, 

Pniiting in SaiU of Iron. — The metal iron in 
some of its chemical preparations is now' very 
largely employed in a luimher of photographic 
niintiug processes — e.g. cyanotype, chrysotype, 
kallitype, platuioty])e, &c. — and i.s capable of 
producing results with all the fidelity and delicacy 
of the .sih'er process, in some eases at considorahly 
less cost, while tiie manipulations are greatly 
simplified. There are certain preparations of iron, 
known as fcrrio .salts, that are not affected in 
appearance when certain other chemicals are 
brought in contact with them ; other prejiarations 
of iron, Ipow'n firroua salts, produce highly- 
coloured pigments when combined witli these same 
chemicals. 

The action of light can change ferrfc into ferrous 
salts ; hence, if a piece of paper be coated wdtli a 
ferric salt, dried, and placed under a fern leaf, a 
piece of lace, or a photographic negative, and ex- 
posed to light, an image in a ferrous salt is ju’o- 
diiced which is capable of being developed into a 
highly-coloured image 'when acted on by a suitable 
reagent; and not only so, but, as this reagent has 
no action on the ferric salt, they may be mixed 
together in the first instance amt thus applied to 
the paper, wlien the action of light 'will develop 
the highly-coloured innage, a simple '^va.sli in water 
completing the operation. This is in outline wliat 
is known as the CUjanotype. or Blue privfimf jiro- 
cess, first published by Sir J. F. AV. ilenschel in 
1842, whicla in detail is as follow’-s ; 

Two solutions are made up, one containing sixty- 
four grains of aminonio-citrate of iron to the ounce 
of water, the other forty-eight grains of ferricyanide 
of potassium to the ounce of w\ater. Mix equal 
quantities of these solutions, and wdth a soft 
sponge or Hat camel-hair brush quickly and evenly 
cover one side of good smooth w lute paper. This 
is best clone by gas or candle light j then ])lace to 
dry where it will not be lUfccted by daylight, The 


papci so prepareil K chicliy msed foi copying plan.s 
and drawings on tracing cloth : the tracing, wliieli 
sliould be in a gooil opaque black ink, is ]daceil 
on the top of the paper, and both are covered 
with a glass plate to keep tliem in jierfect con- 
tact. Ten minutes in a very Iwight light Avill 
sulfice for exiiobure. The ])rint is now washed, 
'When the lines of tlie draw’ing will apipoar white 
on a blue ground. The same kind of jiaper can 
be exposed beneath a ])hotogra)»hio^ negative in 
order to secure a rough juoof of tlie lucturc, but in 
this case the time of exposure is much increased. 
A disadvantage of tlie above ])roce.s.s is that the 
oi'iginal black drawing on white paj)er apjieais as 
a white drawing on a dark-blue ground. 

The following modification, know'U as tlio Fcllet 
process, prodiice.s blue prints on white paper : Gum 
arahic, 25 parts ; common salt, 3 parts; pcrchloridc 
of iron, 8 paits; iartavic acid, 4 jiarts ; and water 
to make up to 100 \uirLH. AVell-sizcd pajjer is 
coated witli the above and treateil as in ilic pre- 
ceding; it i^^ very sciiMitive to light, A good 
tracing in bright sunlight is sullicienU,v ]>riutcd in 
from ten to fifteen .secoiuls. Tiic print i.s develo])ed 
by inimeision in a. saturated solution of forrocyanide 
of potassium (yellow’ ])russiaLe), and the design 
immediately appears in blue. ^J’lie print is now 
rinsed in cold w’ater, and tlieii transferred to a 10 
per cent, .solution of hydrocliloiic achl ; another 
rinse in cold w'ater coinplete.s the ojjoration. 

Chrifsoti/pc . — This is a modilication of cyanotype, 
atso published hy Sir J. Iferscliel. The paper is 
ineiely coated with tlio fon’ic ammonium citrate, 
and may he ilevelojied after cxjiosure witli a 
j neutral solution of gold chloride, waGied with 
water and dried. Tim resulting print is in metallic 
I gold in a finely-divided state, ami i.s of a fine purple 
I colour. A dilute solution of nitrate of silver nwi}' 

I he substituted for the gold w’hon the image is iu 
metallic silver. 

I Kfillitgpi ). — In this pi‘occ.Hs paper i.y w-ashed ndth 

I a strong solution of neutral ferric oxalate. After 
I printing in the usual woiy, it is developed liy the 
following solution; Nitrate of silver, 50 gi’ains ; 

' citrate of potanli, 800 grains ; lucliromatc of potas- 
sium, 1 to 2 giains; rain waiter, 10 oumn^s, Tlie 
precipitate formed is next dissolved hy the addition 
of ammonia (strength, ’880) — almnt a drachm will 
he .sufficient. After filtering add 35 drop.s of strong 
nitric acid, aiul tlie develo])cr is ready. 'I'liis solu- 
tion is very cheap and easily iwepaveil. 'riie result- 
ing prints possess a line ricli black colour. 

Pkitinotupe, or Plathtim Print in tj Prorean . — 
The metal platinum can be depositctl from some 
of its chemical preparations iu an extremely line 
black powder wdieu brought in contact witli one 
of tlie iron salts altered hy light. Tlcrschcl ex- 
plained how' to get prints in platinum, but the 
process lunv employed is that discovered hy 
AVillis. Gaptaiii Al'mey, F. R.S., thus doscrihes 
the chomioal action upon wdiich the process is 
based; ‘MrAV. AVillis, j mu, found tliat ho could 
ohtain an image in platinum black, by moans 
of development, if ho sensitised Ins pajior wdth 
feiric oxalate, with wdiicli Avas mixed a solution of 
chloro-platiuite of ]) 0 tasHiiim. The action of light 
on this paper is to reduce the ferric salt to the 
ferrous state, and when the ferrous salt is iu solu- 
tion the platinoufi! salt is reduced hy it. JJy floating 
the exposed paper on a solution of neutral pota.'j- 
sium oxalate, which is a solvent of the fovrOus 
oxalate, the platinum salt in contact with it is 
immediately reduced to the luetallic state, and an 
image i>s thus built np. To fix tlie jninlH they are 
immer.sed iu dilute hydrochloric acid, which clis- 
solves away any ferric oxalate there may bo, and 
also gets rid of any oxalate of lime,* 

Paper ])rej)ared as above dcBcrilicd isHiippliod com- 
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iiiercially. And after being exposed to liylit beneath 
a negative in a printing frame for about one* third 
i)f the time necessary in the case of a piint on 
.silvered paper, lemon -yellow tint is found to 
change, where the Hght lias leached it, to a jiale, 
dirty-gray colour. Pevelojiincnfc is conducted in an 
iron enamelled tray, beneath which a spirit-lamp or 
biinseii burner is placed, ho as to keej) the oxalate 
bohitioii at a temperature of about 175'’ F. Under- 
exposed prints will benefit by this fceinperatuie 
being exceeded, whilst those which ha\'e received 
more light than they should have had can be 
advantageously treated with a much colder de- 
veloper. The print is lloated on this 'warm bath, 
■which turns the faint image of the picture to a 
dense black, and lixation follows by i)lacing the 
picture in a scries of water baths made slightly acid 
with hydiochloric acid ; these remove the iiun from 
tlie paper; a simple rinse in plain water completes 
the operation. The developer can be mixed in 
bulk, for it keeps well, and the same quantity 
will develop a ‘large number of prints one after 
the othei. The platinum preparetl paper M’ill keep 
■well if dam)) be excluded. Fur this reason it is 
sold in tin tubes, which have at one end a .small 
quantity of calcium chloiide, a salt which is .so 
greedy of moisture that it will absoi'b all in its 
neighbourhood, favour with which this ))vo- 

ce.ss has been received, because of its permanence 
and its quick results, is well indicated at )>boto- 
graphic exhibitions, w'here a large proportion of 
the ))ictui‘es shown are invariably platiiiotype.y, 
Mr Willis, the inventor, has introduced a nold 
bath platinum process, in which the metallic salt 
is contained in the developer, and this modified 
method is said to present many advantages. The 
doveio)>er thus pre))ared is not of a lasting kiiul, 
and only enough must he mixed to meet the exist- 
ing demand. Another modilicatioii of the platinum 
process, made known by Willis, but more gener- 
ally associated with the name of Captain Fizzi- 
ghelli, yields a dark image in the printing-frame. 
Tlie only noces.sary after-trcai^ment is a bath of 
weak acui, followed by 'washing in plain 'svater. 
Tliere is every reason to suppose that platinum 
will be the )>vluting process of the future, but 
unfortunately the i)rico of tlie metal, which in 
1890 went U)) more than 100 per cent., is calculated 
for the present to limit its use. 

Btvhromatcd Gelatine Pvocesa. — So far back as 
1839 Mungo Fonton aniiouncod that paper steeped 
in bichromate of ))otasli and ilried changed its 
colour when exposed to light, lb was suhsequontly 
discovered that light not only altera the composi- 
tion of the bichromate, but also oxidises the size 
(gelatine) of the paper. Uum, starch, and albu- 
men were also found to become, like gelatine, 
ins(jlu])lo when exposed in contact with the bichro- 
mate of ))otash or ammonia to the action of light. 
Tf ordinary gelatine be soaked in cold water, it 
al>.sorbs tlio witter and swells, and then if heated, 
or if hot water be poured on it, the gelatine uielU, 
If Home bichromate of polaHsium or ammonium 
had hecn added to the cold water, the gelatine 
would absorb tlio chemical along with the water. 
If now the golatiuc be dried and exposed to light 
until the stain im))arted by the bichromate is 
altered in (colour, it will no longer swell in cold 
water, neither will it dissolve in hot water ; the 
action of light has made the hichromated gelatine 
in-soluble. It is to gelatine thus chemically modi- 
fied that Ave owe the ‘ autotyjie ’ or * carbon ’-—more 
correctly ‘ pigmented gelatine ’ — process. The Collo- 
type, Woodl)uryty])e, ami some forms of photo- 
zinco engraving and photograv\ivo, also certain kinds 
of ‘ phantom ’ photographs, and one method for vitro 
enamols, depend on the same ))riiiciple. 

The or Plgniontui GelatlnG Pro- 


cciis . — Figmented gelatine pai)er is an article of 
commeice, and the Autotype Comjiaiiy supply thiy 
‘ tissue ’.sensithed leady for jiriutiiig. The tissue 
consists of a tluck coat of gelatine, Avibh which has 
been intimately mixed a certain amount of per- 
manent ;^]igmeiit in very line powder— if for a black, 
Indian ink inay be emi^loyed ; other colouis are 
added to modify the tint. The paper so coated is 
sensitised with ammonium hichromate, and then 
exposed under a negative till it is sup)»osed to he 
suhiciently printed. The image is not visible as in 
a silver or iron ))riiit, therefoie some indirect plan 
of telling the proper time of exposure, such as by 
the use of an actiiiometer, must he resorted to. 
The change Avhicli take.s place in the gelatine 
film is this : the surface next the negativ^e has 
been rendered insoluble ivherever the light has 
acted, and that to a dej)th corresponding to the 
intensity of the light. It results from this that 
almost tlie whole of the surface of the gelatine 
has been rendered insoluble — to the greatest 
depth Avhere the light has acted most strongly. 
Soluble portions, however, remain enclosed between 
its surface and the pajicr. No ))icture is visible till 
these are lenioved. To oveicome this diiiiculty — 
the removal of the soluble portions imprisoned 
betAveen tlie insoluble skin and the jiaper at the 
back — took many years of ex))eviuienting, and all 
sorts of devices Avere lesorted to. One plan was to 
ex))Ohe the back of the tissue to tlic negative, thus 
printing through the paper, hut the grain of tlie 
])a[)er shoAved olVensively. Fai‘gier spread the pig- 
mented gelatine on glass, exposed it llms undm a 
negative, and then coated the him Avith collodion. 
On .subjecting the Avhole to the action of warju 
water, the latter penetrated the collodion and 
softened the gelatine, Avhich eventually floated off 
tlie ghis.s, being held together by the collodion. 
Tills Avas now Hupported on paper (collodion side 
down), and Avashed from the hack with Avarm 
Avater, and so the iiiyt half-tone photographs in pig- 
menfced gelatine Avere obtained. 

Swan experimented on similar lines, and in 1862 
he toolc out a ])atent for pigmenteil gelatine iilms 
spread upon collodion su))ported on glass. When 
dry the whole ay as stripped from the glass, and 
thus the first tissue Avas made. The difficulty of 
removing the entangled iiigment still remained, 
and this Swnn overcame by coatiug the collodion 
.surface of ,ie Avitli india-rubber solution, and 

aj inlying it to a piece of paper similarly coated. 
Wlicii both Avere dry the AA'hole Avas passed through 
a nre.ss, and then soaked in warm Avater ; thus the 
soluble ))ortions could be removed, leaving that part 
of the lilm acted on by light untouched, and pio- 
iecting?n relief according to the varying action of 
liglib as it jiassed through the gradations of the 
negative. Fy this metliod and a subse(|uent modi- 
fication Swan sent out a number of line pigment 
prints, but it Avas so troublesome, expensive, and 
unsatisfactory in tlie liamls of the average photo- 
graphic printer that printing by bichromated gela- 
tine never became popular until J. 11. Johnson, 
about the close of the year 1868, discovered that 
the pigmented gelatine paper ( ‘ autotype tissue'), 
Avlien sensitised by the bichromate and correctly 
exposed to light under a negative, only required to 
lie soaked in cold AA^ater, and then evenly ajiplied 
to a?ig siafaoo to aii\ such as glass, 

zinc, oilcloth, &c. , Avhen the gelatine surface Avould 
adliere very tenaciously to the support — after the 
principle of the schoolboy’s sucker— by atmospheric 
pressure alone. Then liy soalving in hot AA'afcer tlie 
paper at tlie back came off, carrying with it much 
of the unaltered pigment and gelatine, and by 
laving the image remaining on the ^)jpport Avith 
the hot Avater the ))icfcurc in all its delicate grada- 
tions appeared clean and perfect. It Avas this 
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(li&cuvery tliat jnade ^v]lat is generally known^ as 
autotype or carhon printing a practical ’workin" 
process. The niethocl above described is called 
the single transfer process, and produces a print 
lev’ei’sed as to light and left. The double ti'aiisfer 
process merely differs in the adoption of a teni- 
poiai'v sii])poi t of opal glass, zinc, or paper coated 
with ‘a suitable piepaiation (the most convenient 
being Sa\\yer’.s liexible support), which holds the 
print till developed, and from which the print is 
then transferred to its final support — it is then 
non-reveised. When practicable it is usual to take 
a leversecl negative, and thus avoid the double 
transfer. 

Powder Proccub.— By wliat is called the ponaler 
process prints are produced on paper in plumbago, 
or any other impalpable powder insoluble in water. 
It has been a good deal used on the Continent. A 
slightly sticky or ‘tacky' preparation of sugar, 
gum, glycerine, and potassium bichroinate, when 
exposed "to light, loses its tackiness in proportion 
to the intensity of the light acting on it. A 
glass plate coated with this preparation will there- 
fore, when exposed under a negative, represent 
the picture, so to speak, hy different degrees of 
tackiness. In this state a fine powder sprinkled 
ovei it will adhere in proportion to the stickiness 
of tile surface. Wiien tlie superfluous powder is 
removed, and the film coated with tough collodion, 
it can he detached and, if rer[uired, put on any 
support such as paper, hut the soluble portion of 
the gum, &c. is previously removed by washing. 

photographic Enamels on Glass and Porcelain . — 
If the image as described in the preceding i)ara- 
gnaph be developed by suitable metallic oxides 
— .such as tlie iinderglaze colours of tJie porcelain 

f )ainter— and the resulting image coated with col- 
odion be washed, tlie film can he fcransferj'ecl to 
gla&.s, china, or enamelled metal, and after firing 
in a suitable kiln it will become vu trifled, and Avill 
be a.s permanent as a burnt-iii painting on the 
same substances. Some of the very finest vitro 
enamels are, however, produced by a ‘substitu- 
tion ' procc^^, in ^vJiich a collodion transparency is 
toned to saturation with phitinuni, or iridium, all 
traces of silver being carefully eliminated. This 
modified film is now transferred to an enamel 
tablet, and burnt in as in the previous metliod. 

Biazotype . — A new colouring matter or dye of 
a primrose tint was discovered by Artluir G. Green 
in 1887, who named it * primuline.’ This dye 
affixes itself very tenaciously to cotton filu'e, so 
that by merely boiling the fabric in its aqueous 
solution a permanent yellow colour results; and 
this yellow basis acts as a mordant, permitting, 
when acted on by appropriate developing agents, 
the building uj) of an immense variety of ‘ingrain 
colours ’ that admit of wide practical use. 

By passing the yellow cloth through a bath of 
acetic acid and nitrate of soda the material is said 
to be ‘ diazotised/ and then is of a brighter yellow 
colour that is extremely fugitive under the infin- 
ence of light. This constituted for a time an 
insuperable objection to its use as a dye, but 
suggested photographic possibilities. Experiments 
proved^ that, if a material containing diazotised 
primuline he exposed to light under a design, tlio.se 
parts acted on by light speedily decomposed, while 
the parts imofcecfced remained unaltered; the latter 
on treatment wdth a phenol or amine produce 
many permanent compound colours, and the former 
remain unchanged. Upon this is founded the 
diazofcype process, by means of which every kind 
of fabric, cotton, muslin, velveteen, wool, linen, 
silk, &c., as well as colloid films and paper, are 
dyed by the influence of light. The process is 
exceedingly simple, very clieap, and gives expositive 
print, the most opaque objects or parts of a design 


coming out darkest, the reverse being the case in 
ordinary silver printing. 

Mr Green, in conjunction with his partners Messrs 
Cl OSS and Be van, published the process at a meet- 
ing of the British Association at Leeds in 1890. 

Mechanical Printincl )VoQdhurytypc and 
StannotyjiC Processes . — It has long been known that 
if a leaf, a bit of lace, or any similar object was placed 
on a .sheet of soft metal, and considerable pressure 
applied, the impression of leaf or lace was sunk into 
the metal. Erom this metal plate prints were taken 
as from an engiaved plate, and the process was 
called Nature-printing (q.v.). If we laid an ordinary 
autotype print instead of a leaf on a flat piece ef 
iron, covering it at tlie same time witJi a smooth 
piece of slieet-lead, and then put them under suffi- 
cient pressure, tlie re.Hult would he an imperfect 
Woodbury type mould in the soft lead. The metal 
reverse would he faulty, because in tliis case the 
gelatine film is too thin to give enough of relief. 
In order to obtain a proper mould a layer of scn.si- 
tised gelatine, coiisiderauly thicker than that used 
for an autotype print, is exposed under a negative. 
It is developed as in the autotyjie process, and 
presents the image in considerable relief. The 
print is then covered with the lead, and they are 
pressed together in a hydraulic press, wiiicli pro- 
duces a revci.se or mould of tlie picture in the soft 
metal without injuring tlic gelatine relief. 

Tlie production of ordinary Woodbury type prints 
is a purely mechanical operation, the chemical 
action of light not being called into play; they 
exhibit true gradation of tint, and in that re.spect 
Woodhnrytype is the only })orfoct phoLO'nieclianical 
printing process known. The mould is placed in 
a printing-press of a peculiar but simple construc- 
tion, and a warm solution of pigmented gelatine 
forms, so to speak, tlie printing-ink. Tills is 
poured on the mould, and a thin, hard, strongly- 
sized paper plcaced on tlie top of it. The lit! of 
the press has beneath it a perfectly flat glass plate, 
Avhich is now brought <loum on tlie mouhl and 
the lid linnly locked hy a catch. The pressure 
causes all tlie superjluouH gelatine to exude, whilst 
that in the nioukl adlicres to the paper. In a 
short time the gelatine sets, wlien the plate is 
raised and the print withdrawn. It has now only 
to be placed in a solution of alum, which reiulem 
the gelatine forming the picture insoluble. 

_ TJie SLannotype (or printing from a surface of 
tin) has been called a simplilied Woodbury typo 
process. Mr Woodbury, to wlioin it also is <luc, thus 
describes it; ‘A positive is first made from the 
negative— preferably by the carbon process. From 
this carbon or other transparency a negative is 
made also in carbon ; but in this case the tissue 
possesses much more body and much less colour, 
so as to obtain a certain amount of relief. This 
(gelatine) relief negative is tben coaled with a 
thin india-rubber varnish. A piece of tinfoil is 
laid oyer it, and t]ic wliole passed tJirongh a j>air 
of iiidia-ruhher rollers— a species of mangle, in 
faofc.^ We have now a printing-mould ready for 
placing ill the press and printing from in gelatinous 
ink.’ TJiis process does not always give the beauti- 
ful results obtainable by the original Woodbury- 
type method, but reinarkalily g(K)d results are 
secured by it. 

lUliotypc and Phototype Processes . — Both of 
these arc }dioto-niechaiucal metliods, in which the 
golatiiie relief is itself used to print from in some 
forni of printing-press, instead of being covered 
with tinfoil as in tlie stannotypo proce.ss. Litho- 
graphic ink is used. The film or layer of gelatine 
forming the printing surface requires to bo specially 
and carefully prepared. This process, under the 
name of Collotype, i.s mucli used for book illustra- 
tion and advertising jiurposes. 
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Thoio-lithography and Zincogi'aphij.—^'Wii^ only 
difference l)et\veeu the^e is tliafc a lifchoj^n-aphic 
stone is used in the one case and a plate of zinc in 
the otlier for the ineohaiiical_ printing. It is neces- 
sary that the original drawings should he done in 
lines and not in half- tint. At least, it is doubtful 
whether much succcas has as yet attend ed the pro- 
duction of half- tint photo-libhogiaphs. A negative 
is taken from the drawing by the camera, and from 
it a print is made on paper coated with bichro- 
matised gelatine much m the same way as in the 
autotype process. But before the print is devel- 
oped it receives a coating of lithograidiic transfer 
ink sj)ecially prepared for^ tiie purpose. It is next 
floated in warm^ water till the lines are .seen as 
depre.s.sions. With the aid of a spojige and water 
at a temperature of about 150'“ F. the soluble 
portion is removed, leaving the picture in insoluble 
gelatine with its coating of transfer ink. It now 
only requires to he Avashed, dried, and tran.s- 
feiTcd to the .stone or zinc plate (see Lith(J- 
giuphy). These processes have hecn greatly 
superseded l)y the various photo-engraving and 
zinc processes, fully described in the article 
Illustpatiojn, by which printing blocks suitable 
for a typographic press can be produced in a feAv 
liours. 

Photograi)liy is now much employed as a means 
of reproducing drawings on w^ood blocks for the 
engraver, Tliis process is of much importance, as 
tlic original drawing is preserved, nob only for 
conipari.son A\'ith the finished engraving, hut it may 
be for its artistic value. The original draudng also 
may be mmle of any convenient size, and reduced 
on the wood — a great consideration when minute 
objects are to bo represented. The necessities of 
AVOod-engraAung require that the drawing -on- wood 
should be reversed ; lienee the nece.ssity of a re- 
versed negative in any direct printing proce.ss. The 
negative may either be printed direct on to tlie 
wood, or a modidcation of fclie earlioii process em- 
ployed. In the first case, one process is first to 
render the surface of the block waterproof, and 
then it is Avliitened with Cliiiiese wdute. The block 
is tlien .sensitised Avith chloride of .silver, and printed 
under a reversed negative. Tt^ is then toned Avitii 
gold an<l fixed with liypo.suluhito of soda, Avashed 
and dried, and is then ready roi' the engraver. 

In tho carbon process, a carbon tissue is made 
Avith very little gelatine and a large aniounfc of 
carbon or othor pigment. The block is rendered 
waterproof and Avhiteiied Avith baryta ; the carbon 
print is dovolopod on tlie Avood willi Avann Avater, 
and, Avlicn dry, is ready for the engraver. 

.P/wio-microgmpAy consists in photographing 
microscopic o\)jccts by causing a microscope to 
take the place of tlie ordinary pliotographic lens 
in tho camera, so tliat the enlarged image is ca.st 
upon the scn.sitive surface of the coDodionised or 
gelatine plate. »Such pliotographs, again enlarged 
hy the o])tical lantern, are much u.sed for class 
instruction. 

By reversing tlio arrangemeiit necessaiw for the 
enlargement of microsoo])ic objects it Avill be seen 
that minute photographs of engravings, or other 
objecLs, may bo produced Avbicli Avould require a 
microscope for tlioir inspection. In this Avay 
communication was maintained during the invest- 
ment of Paris, Avhen copies of letters and iioaa^s- 
papers Avoro inserted in quills, and fastened to 
carrioj’ pigeons. 

^ Astronomical Photography.— T he ^ applica- 
tion of photography to astronomy^ has Avithiii tlie 
past few years assumed immense importance, and 
great i-esults have been achieved through the Aved- 
ding of the camera Avitli the telescope. Until 
recent times the only remarkable pliotographs^ of 
the celestial bodies Avero those of tlie moon, Avliich 


Avere executed by Warren de la Rue, Rutberford, 
and others. Tlie moon being from its size and 
brightness a comparatively easy body to photo- 
graph, the old processes Avere sufficient for the 
purpose, and most t)eifecb results Avere obtained. 
Jansen and otliei.s have secured photographs of the 
sun Avhich exliibit iiiarkinga upon its surface Avith 
great distinctness, and many pliotograplis of the 
corona Avhen the orb has been under eelip,se have 
been taken Avheu the someAvhat rare opporbuiiity 
has occurred. But it is in picturing tlie distant 
sfcam and nebuho that the greatest Avork has been 
achieved by pliotogiapliy, and re.sults obtained 
Avliicli AVould have been' impossible Avithoiit the 
aid of the highly sensitive dry plates noAV at the 
disposal of the asti-onomer. Among the triumjdis 
already obtained in this direction may be men- 
tioned Roberts’ photograph of the ‘Andromeda 
Kehula,’ Common’s photogiapli of the Nebula in 
Oiioii, and sei'cral similar negatives obtained by 
the brothers Henry of Paris. One by these last 
Avorkers, a photograph of the Pleiades, should 
receive .special mention. A certain star in this 
Avell-lmoAvn gioup appealed in the photogiapli in 
question with a nebulous haze attached to it. 
Tlii.s star Avas not kuoAvn to be associated Avitli a 
nebula, and the astronomers of Paris in A'ain en- 
deavouicd to detect it by aid of the most puAverful 
telescope at their disposal. Tlie nehnloii,s mass 
Avas therefore discredited, until another photo- 
graph of the Pleiades ai lived sliortly afterAvards 
from America Avliich exhibited exactly the same 
peculiarity. Once more the nelmla Avas searched 
toi-, and at length was deebared to be faintly dis- 
cernible. From this it Avoiild .seem that the 
pbotograpliic film is move sen.sitive to faint im- 
pressions than is the retina of the eye, and in a 
certain sense this is true. These star photographs 
are often e.xposed to the action of the light from 
those distant bodies for three or four hours, during 
Avlueli time the elock-Avoik train attached to the 
telescope keeps the images of the tiny points of 
light stationary on the plate, in opposition to the 
rotation of the earth. Eacli image, hoAvevev faint, 
has therefore a conqiaratively long time to make 
an impression on the sensitive chemical surface, and 
exerts a cumulative action, Avith the result that the 
images of stars are registered Avliich no Imman eye 
has ever beheld. To put the matter more plainly, 
it may be .said that a certain section of the sky 
covered liy the field of a iiOAverful telescope is seen 
to contain a delinitc number of stars. Wlien this 
same space is photographed their number is often 
doubleci. At a convention of astronomers held 
in Paris in 1887 it Avas decided to take steps for 
photographing the Avliole of the heavens. For this 
purpose the sky has been chartered out into squares, 
and each observatory helping in the AVork Avill 
photograph a certain number of these spaces. The 
Avork is e.stimated to entail ten years’ labour, tliis 
long tiniB being partly accounted for by the circum- 
stance that, owing to the occurrence of unsuitable 
Aveather and the interruptions caused by moon- 
light, there are only about fifty nights in the year 
Aviien sidereal photography is possible. There aie 
many diiliculties in photographing the stars, some 
of AAmich have led to discussion, and have caused 
doubts to be rai.sed as to tlie accuracy of the results 
attained. Tlie chief of these is represented by the 
circumstance that the photographs exhibit discs of 
light, A'^arying in size according bo the brightness of 
tlie stars, instead of mere points of light, Avliich the 
extreme distance of the bodies ahould .secure. This 
expansion of .size is believed to be due to irradia- 
tion, Avanb of complete acliromatism in the lenses, 
and reflection froni the back of the photographic 
plate. These ditliculties Avill no doubt be sur- 
mounted in the future, and it may he mentioned 
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that they ave only observable when a refracting 
tele'scope^ is employed. Hence tlie Ufc>e of rellectiiig 
telescopes for tliis n ork has been suggested ; but, 
although by this means some of the faults men- 
tioned arc" banished, other inconveniences arise 
■wliicli form obstacles to gtjod work. Ur Huggins 
has done much vain able work in phofcogi-aphing 
the spectra of the heavenly bodies. 

TJiirahility of Phoiofjmj^hic Prints, — Experience 
iia.s proved tiiat silver \)ririts, however carefully 
prej)ured, cannot be depended uj)on for permanency. 
Much vexation lias frequently arisen fioni the 
fading of these, and on tliis account tliey are no 
longer insed for book illu.st ration. Tliey will keep 
better unmounted tlian mounted, and they should 
be kept in a dry situation, as damp increases their 
tendency to fatle. Platinotype prints are believed 
to be 2 >eniiaiient by those best able^ to judge. 
Autotype, Woodbury tyjie, and other prints in [lig- 
mented gelatine ave permanent if stable colours are 
employed, and of course those obtained by any of 
the ])ijoto-meclianical procc.sses are certainly so 
when printed, as they usually are, in lithographic 
or ])riiiters’ ink. 

misccllaucoKs Applications and Im2)roveme?its.— 
The report that the art of photographing in the 
colours of nature has been discovered crops up year 
after year with curious iiersisteiicy, ami may he 
generalh' traced to tho work of un.scrupulousiiersons 
who seek to deceive the public for their own advan- 
tage. It is (liliicult to see liow the much- talked -of 
pliotograi)liy in colours as po[)ularly undenstood can 
ever be acli’ie\'ed, Hy the introduction of specially 
pre]>ared gelatine diy dilates — known as orthochro- 
niatk {‘right colour ') or isoch romatlc ( ‘ equal colour '), 
both very \'ague terms — it i-s possible to reproduce 
colours ill their true shade relation to one another. 
For instance, suppose that one seeks to photograph 
])y ordinary platens a blue vase containing yellow 
flowers. In the resulting picture the vase ivill be 
white and the flowers will be black. But if we use 
isochromatic jdates the vase will be I’endered as a 
gray and the flowers will appear almost white, 
which is obviously more true to the w'ay in wliich 
the eye observes the original. This change in the 
behaviour of tlie sensitive surface is brouglit about 
by adding to the gelatine emulsion of wdiich it is 
composed a minute quantity of certaiu dyes. 
Vogel in 1873 discovered that certain coal-tar 
dyes iiroduce a cliange of sensitiveness in silver 
comiioumls ; and in the same year Tailfer and 
Clayton secured a iiateiit for the preparation of 
colour-sensitive xilates prexiared by the .same 
ageiic 5 \ They use an ammoiiiaeal solution of 
eosine ; and plates made under the patent are 
now supplied ^ commercially. They are much 
used in copying all coloured objects, such as 
oil-paintings ,* and there is little doubt that they 
W’ill jilay an important part in sidereal photo- 
graphy, in the registration of coloured stars. 
Ateteorologists are now depending upon phoLo- 
granhy to furnisli them witli cloud .studies, and 
with pictures of Lightning (q.v.). A study of the 
latter is likely to extend our knowledge concerning 
the phenomena connected with thunderstorms, ami 
has already elucidated a few jirolilems. Mr Muy- 
bridge, of the United States, has placed the study 
of animal movements upon a new footing, since 
he introduced tlm system of analysing by meaiiH of 
photography the motions of a trotting horse, 
riuiiiing clog, lStc. By means of si)ecial ap^iaratus 
lie has found it possible to take a dozen con- 
secutive pictures of a single movement. In photo- 
grapbs of a trotting horse taken in this way .«>ome of 
the attitudes a23pear quite unnatural (see Horse). I 
This is because the eye is not capable of appreciat- 
ing a movement wdiich is quicker tlian about x^^th 
part of a second, the image of anything seen 


I remaining upon the retina for at least that time. 

I The photogra[)hic lens, on the other hand, can 
record a moveniejjt wliich occurs in the -jlaih of 
' a second, and it is no cause for wonder that to 
] the eye it sliould seem unnatural. In connection 
with this matter ought to be named Profes.sor 
Marey of Pans, who has done nmeh to jierfect this 
1 2 )ha.se of xihotography. He has introduced im- 
' proveil axiparatns for photographing animal move- 
ments, and has recently ajqilied it e\'en to tlie 
I study of the movements of iiiicroscojiic creatures. 

One of the most important a]) plications of plioto- 
grapliy is in the production of transparencies 
(lantern slides) for tlie ojitical lantern. Every 
subject is now thus illustrated, and such luctures 
are an immense advantage to education. 

I BiBLlooUArHY.— Clmpnmii Jonob, Science and Practice 

I of l^hotoyraphy ; Abney, Insto' action in Photvyrciphy,^ 
jiud Photofjmphif with Emulsions j Eder, Modcmi Dry 
Plates; Ilobinson and Abney, Art and Practice of Silver 
Printing ; Bobin.son, Picture- lUaking by Photography ; 
J. iv. Sawyer, The A. B,C. Guide to Autotype; LiGsegang, 
of Carbon Pvoglss ; Meldola, Pfiutographic 
Che/iiisiry; Cliadwick, The Magic Lantern Muniiul ; 
Hep worth, Phott)iivap}iy for Amateurs and Book of the 
Lantern; 'Wilkinaon, Pholo-cniivavinu and Lithography ; 
Mom ckh oven, Photograp^hic Optics; Burton, Optics for 
\ Photogrcip)hers ; Dallmeyor, Choice and Use of Photo- 
tfraphie Lenses; Harrison, History of Photography; 
Scbiianss, Collotype and Photo-lithography, See also 
lieriodioal literature, ainl ebxiecndly the annual publiea- 
tions, Fen?’’6oo^* of Photography, Almanac, &c, 

Pliotog^i-avure. B}; this process tlm iiiie.st 
possible results are olitained, but the exjieuse of 
Xn'oducing pictures by its aid, which is akin to the 
operation of coiqicrplate printing, limits its use to 
higli-class hook-work. It is al.so used by Bon.ssod, 
Valadon & Co., liy Uuraiid of Paris, by the 
Autotype Company, by Messrs Annan Hwau 
of Glasgow, and olhers for tho production of 
large pictni’c.s whicli rival the flnest steel engrav- 
ings in their delicacy and linish. Photographs 
can be reproduced in this form, but the ]>roces 3 
seems to he more largely employed for obtaining 
engraving-like coide.s of celebrated plctiircH, The 
process IS so perfect that every touch of the painter’s 
hvush is clearly seen in the co^iy, and even the 
upstanding ridges of paint in tlio Imlder touclies 
are rigidly rejiroduced, Tliere are naturally difler- 
enb ways by which printing plates for use in this 
process are made, and a liriof descviptuiii of two 
mothod^H only must here suiflee to give an indication 
of the line of ojicrations. { 1 ) A gelatine relief is 
obtained by exposing bicUromated gelatine to the 
action of light Ijeneatli a negative. Hut tlie gela- 
tine employed is mingled with a certain quantity 
of graphite (black lead) in a more or loss granular 
form. This addition causes the resulting relief to 
Jia\’e a suifaee ■which is granular in (iharacUjr, and 
wdiich is also a conducting one to electricity. If 
therefore _ the relief be placed in an electrotype 
bath it will s])eedi]y become covered with a deiiosit 
of copper. From the comiGr plate .so formed co|iie.s 
on paper can he obtained by the usual cojqierplato 
printing process. (2) A bicliromated gelatine }>riiit 
— negative in character — is developed upon the 
.specially xirepared surface of a coxqicr idate, which 
is then subjected to the action of a solution of 
perchlorido of iron. This iieuotrates the gelatine 
more or less quickly according to its varying thick- 
ness, and then attack.s tlie eoxqior, wliich is oaten 
away by the chemical action that ensues. Thus 
in the end the copper xilato bears on its surface 
an etched image, nenetratiug more or less in depth 
according to the shadows ami liglits of the gelatine 
image previously allixed to it. The plate is next 
‘ steel kfaced and printed in the copiierjilate press, 
(It is often neces.sary to resort to liand-liuishing in 
order to get the finest results.) 
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Photometry (Or. phos, and metron, 

‘measure’), the art of laeasnriu^^ the inteiiBifcy of 
a source of li^ht, Ijy e(uupavlsou ^vitlL a btiuulard of 
reference (see Gas-liuhtinu). The tjrinciples 
involved in the usual iii.strmueiiLs are: (l)Lan^ 
hert ( 1700), Kuniford : ecjualiLy of aliaclows cast hy 
two sources at dillevcut distances ; Avlieu the 
shadows are equal the iufceu.yitie'? aie properfczonaJ 
to the squares of the distances. (2) Equality of 
illumination tlirou^^h slits iii screens ; distances and 
intensities as before; (3) Houguev, liitchie, Leon- 
hard Wcher : vedectiou of from two sources, 
so that they travel sitle by side to the eye, the dis- 
taiice.s being' adjusted until they appear equal ; 
calcnlalion as ))ofqre. (4) Wheatstone, the same ; 
hut the tNYo I'cllecthuis are from a polished sphere, 
which is set ill motioii, so thab the comparison is 
between two looped Inminons curves, produced 
tliroug'li the persistence of vision. (5) Lunsen : a 
grease-spot on paper, equally illuminated on both 
sides, disappears. (G) JJahiiiet : light from one is 
polarised oy rellection, fj'oni tJie other by i-efrac- 
liou ; both poncils are seat through a double 
rotating; quartz, ami lotzUed at through a double- 
vefvacUiig prism ; they give coloured iuiagas, and 
the distances arc adju.sted until the images, on 
over-Jatjping', give a white liehl. All the.se methods 
are unsaiisfaelory wdieu the sources of light are of 
(liiierent colours, as— e.g. a caudle and an arc- lamp. 
Instruinents have accordingly hceii devised for 
applying the above method.s to each part of the 
spectrum of the light from each source. 'The 
degree of sensitiveness of the eye of the observer, 
or a dill'ereuee of sensitiveness between his two 
eyes, aflects the result. In otiior instruments used 
as idiotoineter.s what is measured is not the luniin- 
OILS intensity so much as the radiation ; among 
these we may mention the Kadlometer (q.v.); 
Leslie’s photometer, wliich is a diHeroutial tliornio- 
iiieter ; Bunsen and Koscoe's, wliieli measuics the 
quantity of hydrocliloric acid formed in a gh^eii 
time from chlorine and hydrogen j Leon’s, which 
measures the amount of nitrogen liheratod from 
iodide of nitrogeii ; and various instrnnionts based 
on pIiotogra]duc roaction.s, which truly measure not 
the iuniinous, but the actinic intensity. Stellar 
photometry is generally contrived hy stopping oil 
more or less of the surface of the object-glass, or hy 
polarising apparatus, .So as to bring the aimareiit 
brightness of a star down to that of a sLaiulavd of 
compariHon. The usual photometric staudardH are 
(l)the English slandant candle (see Gah-light- 
INU) ; (2) the llefnor-Alteneek ainyl-acetato lamp, 
wliicli lias now displaced the eandlu in Germany j 
(3) the carcol, a stamhird colza-oil lamp, used in 
Erauco ; (4) the Electrical Standards Comuiittee’s 
unit, the light given oil by ()ne square centimetre 
of platinum at its fusing-point; and (5), in scieiitilic 
work, an incandc.scent olectric-huup under stated 
ciuiditious of resistance and current, maintained 
con.stant. 

PlloiO],>ho])C is the name of a comparatively 
simple apparatus whieli may he said to achieve tlie 
font of tran.smitting articulabo speech to a distance 
along a boaui of light. It was liust described in 
1380 by Professor Graham Bell, known in connec- 
tion with the tolepliouc, at the Boston nieeting of 
the American As.sociaUon ; bub already in 1B7S its 
inventor had announced the j^ossibility of ‘ heaving 
a shadow ’ by moans of a Hiimlar agency. The suc- 
cess of tlio p'hotophono depoiida on the peculiarities 
of the metal selenium. Crystalline seleniiuu oilers 
a high degree of resistance to the ]>assage of an 
electric cunenb ; it is eminently sensitive to light ; 
and the resistance is less Avhon exposed to light 
tlian in the dark, being iii sonic cases only a 
lifbeenth in the liglit of what it is in the dark. 

Eouuding on these peculiarities, Professor Graham 


Bell, liLs friends, and aa.si.staiits devised .some fifty 
fqiins of apparatn.s, for so vaiying the braiibiuissiori 
of light to pre[)ared seleniiiin as to pi’oduce audilde 
sound. In the })hotophone found most serviceable 
the transmitter is a plane mirror of silvered micro- 
scope glass or thin mica; the receiver, fixed at a 
distance witliout any connection, is a parabolic 
reilceting lijirror, in tlie focus of which is placed a 
hciusitive selenium ‘ cell,’ connected in local circuit 
Avitli a battery and teleiihoiie. AVheii the aj)para- 
tub ih used, a strong beam of light is concentrated 
by a lens in the plane mirror ; the siieaker diiects 
Jiis voice against the hack of this mirror, Avliieh is 
throu'u into vihratioiih coriespondiiig witli those of 
the voice. The rellected beam of light, to Avhich 
corresponding vibrations are also communicated, is 
directed through a lens to tlie receivijig mirror, 
and creates in the .selenium cell a rapidly \ariabie 
cuireiit, which at the end of the telephone attached 
beconies audible again as vocal sound. AYhen lirb.t 
described, the [)liotf)plioiie had been used effectively 
wilh a distance of 230 yard.s (over a fiirlozig) be- 
tween transmitter and recei^'ei’. The rays of the 
oxy hydrogen liglit, or of an ordinary kerosene lamp, 
.sullicc for transmitting articulate speech. The 
loudest sounds obtained from the j)liotoi)lione were 
produced by means of a perforated disc, iu)iseJe.s.sIy 
revoU’ing so as iat)idly to interrupt the light in 
transmission. 

It was also found that a very audible sound could 
be procured from the selenium without the aid of 
tele])Iione and battery. A beam of intermittent 
light will produce a strong nmsical note from the 
seleiiiuni. Eurtlier experiment showed that sel- 
enium is not the only substance thus sensitive to 
light. Still louder sounds than these obtained from 
the selenium directly, though not articulate, wore 
got from diaphragiuB of hard india-vubher and of 
antimony ; and sounds of ^'arying intensity were 
given out by many other substances, including 
gold, silvei', jdatinujn, coiq/er, zinc, lead, ijaper, 
parchment, and wood. 

Photo«i>liert% See Sun. 

P]irCJl 0 l 0 g;y (Gr.j ‘a discourse on the mind’) 
was the name given about 1815 to tlie theory of 
mental philosopliy founded on the observation and 
discovery of the functions of the brain concerned 
in intellectual and emotional ])henoniena, as formu- 
lated by Gall (q.v.). In Britain the system wms 
amply expounded by Gall’s pupil Spurzbeiui (q.v.), 
by George ami Andrew Comlm (q-v. ), and by l)r 
Tilliothoii, founder and iir.st iire-sident of the Phreno- 
logical Society ; and in Amei’ica by Dr Charles 
Caldwell of Kentucky, the brothers Fowler, and 0. 
S, 'Wells, The connection of mind and brain wuis 
an old theory, and a kind of JocaliHation of mental 
funcfcioji in tlie brain had at various tiine.s been 
attempted from the days of Albertus Magnus down- 
W'sivds ; but the drat fiul-iledged system of empirical 
criinioscopy or phrenology iimst be attributed to 
Gall, -who establialied his scheme by inspecting the 
exterior of the heads of a considerable number of 
persona of diirereiii characters ; and believing 
niniself to find portions of the scalp cqrresiionding 
to their mental and moral faculties, marked 
out on a model of the head the arezus 'which were 
prominent in proportion to the strength of the vari- 
ous faculties. These faculties were by Spurzlieim 
divided into turn orders— Feelings and Intellect, 
or Affective and Intellectual Faculfe. The Feel- 
ings were divided into two goneva — the Po^cpeimfics 
and the Scntivients; while the Intellectual em- 
braced the Fermptivc or Knoioing and 
Faciilikfi, Various modilicatiohs of GalPs sclieme 
of localising the faculties wmre made by his pupils. 
American phrenologists (the Fowdevs and 0. S, 
Wells) increased tlie number of tlie faculties to 
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forty- three ; Jiriding the affectire >eries into tlie 
domestic, belfifali, moral, aiul self-perfeeting groups, 
ami the intellectual into the perce])tive and rellec- 
tive groups. The following is> a repreJ^eiitation of 
the luiiuau head from four ]>ninta of view, showing 
the positions of the cerebral ()rgans, according to 
Spurzlieini and Combe : 



tion the most important feature of tlie brain. Parts 
of the external surface are known to luave functions 
otlier than those attributed by plirenologists ; the 
frontal sinus of the skull is sometimes large enough 
to occupy the region allotted to four or live phreno- 
logical oi-gans ; and there are JuaJiy osfceological 
differences in the \'arious bones of the skull which 
obviously have nothing to do with brain -fmictioii.s 
or mental processes. An outline of what is known 
as to the localisation of brain-functions will be 
found at BiiAiN, Vol. II. p. 391. For craiiiological 
cluuacters, see SicuLL, Ethnology ; and see 
PlIYSIOGNOJtY, P.svciiolo(;y. 

See the phrenological works cited at Gall, Spuiiz- 
HEi.u, C'OJiuE; Broii.ssaia, Oom'n dc Phreiwloyic (1S30); 
Floureiis, Examen dc hi Phrhwhyk ( 1842) ; O. S. Fowler, 
Prurtical PUreaoloui} (ISKl); Laycock, Mind and JJmin 
(ISGO); Professor Ijaiii, On the Eliidy of Character, in- 
dndinij an Edimaic of Phrcnulotin (18()1) ; the Phreno- 
loffieai Journal ( 1S23-47 ) j Carias, GrnnUzihjc ciucr neuen 
Kranioskopic (1841), and Atlas dev Kranhskopie (2d ed. 
1BG4); Willioli, Ph}jsiQ(jnomic and Phrenoloyiv (1870); 
Scheve, KaLcchisnuis de'r Phrcnotoiiie (7tli ed. 1884). 



AFFECTIVE. 


I.— PnornKbiTiEa. 

1. Aiiiativenoss. 

'2. FJiiinpntgtiiiitivciiess. 

3. Iiilialiitivi'iiess oi- Coii- 
iitiiitrativeness. 

■i. Adhc.bUMMitjss. 

5. Cuiiibativoness. 

(5. Uti^triictiveuebS and 
Alimentivuiieaa. 

7. Secrtstiveiiess, 

8. AC(iuisitiveness. 

9. Cunstructiventi.ss. 


II.— Sentiments. 

10. fielf-estccni. 

11 . Love of Approbation. 

12. CautionsnohH. 

13. 13enev<duiicc. 

14. Venuratiuii. 

15 FinuncfiS, 

10. Coiibcieutiousiiess. 

17. Hope. 

IS Wuinlrr. 

10, Ideality. 

20. Wit. Ul. Imitation. 


INTELLECTUAL. 


I.— PEUCErXlVE. 

22. Individnaiity. 

23. Fonii. 

24. Size. 

25. Weight. 

20, Goltjuiing. 

27. Locality. 

28. Number. 


29. Order, 

30. Eventuality, 

31. Time. 32. Tune. 

33, Language. 

II. — Heflective, 

34, Comparison. 

35, Causality. 


The new .science made many converts and became 
popular in iiio.st European countries. By 1832 there 
were about thirty phrenological societies, and several 
journals published in the interests of tlie .sy.steni, 
whicli was supported by Macnish, Lay cock, anil 
Archbishop wliately. On tlie other hand, it was 
strongly controverted by Sii- Charles Bell, Sir 
'William Hamilton, Jefl'rey, Brougham, Thomas 
Brown, and others ; and their strictures and the pro- 
gress of the scientific study of brain and mind in their 
various relations liaN^e to a large extent rendered 
it obsolete as a scheme. There ls doubtless a large 
amount of trutli in many of tlie generalisations, 
But anatomy and pliysiology have proved that tlie 
exterior surface of the brain is by no means an 
index to mental processes or characters ; still less 
is such a guide furnished by the minute variations 
in the .shape of the skull, which in a general way 
correspond^ to the exterior sm-face of the brain. 
Size of brain does not correspond directly to mental 
power or activity ; nor is the superficial conforma- 


Plivygia^ a country in Asia Minor, the extent 
and boundarie.s of wliioli vaiied very much at 
different periods of ancient history. Tu jirehis- 
toric ages it is believed fo have comprised tlie 
greater j^iarfc of the fieiiinsula, but at the time of 
the Per, Sian inva.sion it was limited to tlio districts 
known as Lesser Plirygia and Gi eater l^hrygia — tlie 
former stretching along the .shores of llu* Lh’ojioulis 
and the Hellespont to Troas (afterwards jiart of 
Mysia), the latter occupying the centre of Asia 
i\Iin()r. Phrygia was in general a high and some- 
what barren plateau, though its pastures supported 
immen.se iiock.s of sliec[>, noted for the linonoss of 
their wool. The most fertile part was the valley 
of the Hangaiius, hut the most beautiful and pop- 
ulous district was the south-west, at the base of 
the Taurus, wlieie the Mmander and other streanis 
had their rise. The mountains and streams yielded 
gold; Phrygian marble was aneieiilly celebrated, 
and the cultivation of the vine aiinears to liave 
been extensively carried on. The rnrygians weio 
apparently ch),sely related to the Armenians, ami 
have left their traces in almost all narts of A.sia 
Minor. Later they were forced wilbin narrower 
limits by the intrusion of Semitic and other aliens 
— Lydians, Cariaus, Thracians. In the Otli century 
Grmsiis conquered all that was left of Phrygia, anil 
in 649 he succumbed to the Persians. The inlhi- 
ence of Phrygian religion on (H’eek mythology 
seems to have been great. Among their deities 
were Men or Manes, (iybelc, and Athys; and 
Plirygia seems to have been a great centre of orgi- 
astic worsbi]! and celebrations. For the Phrygian 
cap, see Bonnet. 

one of the most celebrated courtesans 
of antiquity, Avas the daughter of Epicles, and was 
horn at Thespim in Bieotia. Her jiosition in life 
Avas originally very humble ; she is .said to have at 
one time earned a livelihood liy gathering caper, s ; 
but as the fame of lier marvellous beauty .spreail 
she obtained numerous lovers, who lavished gifts 
on her so profusely that she Ijecame enormously 
rich. In proof of this the .story goes that she 
offered to rebuild the v'alls of Thebes if the citi* 
zeiis Avould allow Iier to place tin’s inscription on 
them; ^Alexander destroyed them j Phryne, the 
courtesan, rebuilt them.’ The Thebans declined 
the proposal. Her enemies accused her of profan- 
ing the Eleu.sinian mysteries. Bummonod before 
the trihiiiial of the TfeliasLs, she was defended by 
the rhetorician Hyporides, one of her lovers, who, 
perceiving that Ins eloquence failed to convince 
the judges, threw off her robe and showed 
her naked Joveline.ss, Slie was immediately 
acquitted, and carried in triumph to tlie Temple of 
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Veims. The fauums ‘ A^euiis Ai\atlyoi\^ene’ of 
Apelles is said to have been a portrait of PJiryne. 
Praxiteles, also a lover of hers, eiiiijloyecl her as a 
inotlel for his ‘ Cnidian A^enus/ 

Pliry'nit’luiS, (l) an Atheniau tragic poet, 
wlio g’ained his first dramatic prize in 511 ii.c., 
twelve years before A{scliyl ns, and his last in 47G, 
when Thcniistocles was Ids rhonujus. lie seems 
to have ^ono to tlie court of Iliero 'in Sicily, ami to 
have died there. He introduced niaslcs represent- 
inn* women, and to the light mimetic chorus of 
Tlicspis ad(led the suldiiue music of the dithyrainhic 
clionises. His most famous tragedies were tlie 
Phivnissic, which is snnposed to have inspired tlie 
Feme of .Escliyliis, and another which had fur its 
subject the capture of^ IMiloLns by the Pei’siaiis. 
>S() overpowering was its elfecL tlint tlie audience 
Imrst into a passion of tearn, Jined the poet a 
tlionsand dracliime for so harrowing a description 
of the snd'eiiiigs of a kindred people, and forbade 
the piece ever again to be represented. His scanty 
fragments >yill lie found in Nanck’s Tragicornm 
GviCdovum fragmnnta ( 1 S5tl ). 

(‘2) A poet of the old Attic comedy, who was 
l\onouved by the abuse of bis great contemporary 
Aiistophancs [lid)}. U) for his low bullbonery. His 
fragments are cidlecled in Meineke’s Fnigmeniu 
Cominonim Grwvormn { lS;iO-n7) and KocIi’,s'6''o?m/c- 
onun Atficoruid fragmenfa (1890 ei saj.). 

(3) A (Ireek gran'imarian and sopliisL who ihmr- 
ished under Marcus Aurelius, and wrote a collec- 
tion of select Hoecimons of Attic usage intended for 
the l)eneIlL of nis friend Corneliamis, secretary to 
tlie emperor. It consists of about four bimllred 
short uiK^onnected (li'Ha on the ortliograiiby, signili- 
cation, and use of ]iarti(Milar words, and upon the 
rules of accidence, especially in verbs. Tlie etlition 
by Lobcck (1820 ) was followed by The. New Fhryni- 
chnst by ^V. (hinion Itutherford (1881). 

Phnialeiii. See DvicrNfi, \o\, TA^ p. 141. 

riithioiis, the south-east comer of TUe.s.saly 
((J.V.), the home of Achilles. 

Fhtlli.sis. See (Jon SUMPTION. 

PhylilCtcry ((Jr, ;;Ayra'/c/*/o?i, ‘an amulet ’}, 
the name given in the Xew Testament to .small 
sipiaro lioxos of parchment or black calf-skin, con- 
taining strips of parchment or vellum with certain 
texts of tScri\)Luro (Exod. xiii, 2-10, 11-17; IJeuL. 
vi. 4-9, K-1-22) written on tliom. Tlie phylacterie.s 
are worn on the left arm and on the head by all 
Jews (except Karailes) above thirteen years of age 
on week-day mornings during the tinie ol prayer, 
This is d(ni(3 in accordance Avith their intcimrotation 
of Exod. xiii, 9-10. Home llussian and Polish »lews 
wear phylacteries all day ; and they have at times 
been Avoru as amnlots against deinonH. The 
Avriting of phylacteries is in the haiuls of i)rivileged 
scribes (AVi/c/^^n) only, and many and scnipiilons 
are the ordinances Avhicli they liav'c to folloAV in the 
execution of this task. 

PliyllikN a selvistOHO elay-voek, containing a 
A'ariablo propoi’tion of quartz in grains, togetlier 
Avith mica, usually chlorite, aud some times nmny 
accessory minerals, 7'bo rock is more crystalline 
than eUi 3 "-slate, and passes into niica-sehist. The 
surfaces of the folia in pliyllito are frecpiently finely 
wrinkled. 

Phyllotaxis. See Lkaf, A^ol. AH. p, 548. 

Pliylloxc'ra (dr. ‘a leaf/ and xeroSj 

‘dry’), a ^^'enns of insects belonging to a family 
( Pliylloxcrime) nearly volaieci to aphides and 
coccus insceth, and included Avitbin the sub-order 
Hojuoptera in the order Hemiptora or ilbyncbota, 
IbA'o or throe species occur in Enrojie, living 
like nmny related forniH as parasites^ on plants. 
Most important is F, vastatriv, which ravages 
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the vine, and has cost Prance alone a pecuniary 
loss far exceeding that of the Franco -German Avail 
It seems to have been discovered in North America 
in 1854, and in all likelihood Avas carried thence to 
Europe,^ Avbere it appeared about 1863. It noAV 
occurs in all vine-groAving countries. In some of 
its features it is like a little aphis, measuring 
about of an inch in one of its stage.s, or only 
a fourth of that in others, A^arying from yellow to 
reddish la'OAvu in colour. The' antenna^ are thick, 



Life-history of Phylloxera (from Leunis), 

A, a fviuale ; B, a vi\iylrss fiimak from tlir ront ; 

0, mulev Hui’fiice of a vine-lenf, slunviiig the 3vaii-liko galls; 
IJ, ail enlarged secLiun of one of the galls, slimving the eggs 
M’ilhin it : E, upjier surface of a vine-leal, Hhrnving the openings 
of the g.allH ; F, some of lUe roots of the vine, .showing the 
nodoHiiicri eauried by the pamsiles. 

Avith three jtduls ; the legs are short and thick ; 
there is no trace of the ‘ honey-tubes ’ characterLtie 
of aphides ; the Avinged forms, Avhich are all par- 
thcnogcnelic feniale.s, have four Aviiigs. A.s in 
the nearly related genus Cherme.s— a de.structive 
parasite of conifers — the life-histoiy is exceedingly 
complex. 

Let us begin Avith the Avinged females, which in 
Euro])e appear from August to October. Each 
lay.s about four parti lenogenetie ova on the under 
surface of the viue-leaA'es. These ova develop in 
late autumn into males and females~Avingle.s.s and 
Avitliout the characteristic piercing and .sucking 
mouth-organs — Avhich migrate to the stem of the 
vine. There each female lay.s a single e^g under 
the hark. This egg lies dormant throughout the 
Avinicr, aud develops in April or May into a Aviiig- 
less hut voracious ‘vine-louse.’ This form may 
pass to the leaves, on Avliieh it lays pavthenogenetic 
eggs, and fornrs galls ; hut in Europe it attacks tlie 
roots, and lays its eggs there. From these in about 
eight days young develoj), Avhich become mature 
females in about tAVenty days, and lay more eggs 
in the roots. Half a dozen or more of these par- 
ti lenogenetic generations folloAv in rapid succe-ssion 
throughout the .summer. The roots become knotted 
ami deformed ; the whole plant sull'ers, and, though 
it may survive for .several seasons, eventually dies. 
In midsummer, among the subterranean forms, a 
generation is born Avho.se memher.s, after four, in- 
stead of the usual three, mouUings associated Avith 
adolescence, become the larger Avinged females Avith 
AAdiioh Ave began. 

The destruction of this scourge of the grape- 
Aune, Avithout al&o injuring or de.stro5'ing the 
plants, lias hitherto proved impracticable, oAving 
to the difiiculty experienced in reaching its 
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'subterranean liaiints Mitliout <listurbing or destroy- 
ing the roots, ^VaLer, herever it can he^ applied 
to the soil so as to saturate and keep it satur- 
ated for a time, has prove<[ a safe aud edbctual 
destroyer, because the insect cannot live in a 
1116(1 iiiiu saturated with water for long. CJiemical 
remedies, sncli as l)isuli>hide of carbon, liave 
been employed experimentally with success, but 
are fonn(l to be too expensive for general applica- 
tion on a large scale, even were the practical dilli- 
cnlty of conveying them into all deptlis of the soil 
ami didiising tlieiu in it surmount able. Several 
ca^es of attacks of phylloxera on \ iiies in vineries 
in England have occurred since 18(35. These 
atta(dcs Jiave been n.snally incL by tlie process of 
‘stamping out.' The vines were destroyed by 
burning, the earth in which they grew was wholly 
removed, the walls of tlie vinery and the floor 
of the border on which the earth vested were 
thorougiily cleansed with salts or corrosives, and a 
fresh start was made witli new enrth and new vines ; 
but while practicable to tliis limited extent, the 
remedy is obviously inapplicable to vineyards in 
districts collectively covering thousands of acres. 
In some of the French vineyards grafting the 
cultivated vines on ceitain of the native vines of 
America has been tried witii some success. Al- 
though the insect seems to feed on the roots of 
tliese vines, the gi'eatcr a igonr of the American 
stock.s appears to enable them to resist the injuries 
inflicted on them. Other chemicals — petroleum, 
tar, iSrc. — have been occasionally found helpful. 
Another method tried is the cherishing and multi- 
plication of natural enemies of tlie piiylJoxera : 
these are numerous, aud include HopJiJopIiora 
(artata, Polyj’aius layunoi^ Tkvips^ Aphid i us ^ ike. 
The extent of the disease in France is noted at 
France, VoJ, IV, p. 774. Tlie devastations were 
not serious in Austria and Ihirtugal till 1872, in 
Germany till 18S1 ; but France has siiflbred by far 
the most. Other species, including perhaps some 
varieties, occur on the oak, the hickory, the chest- 
nut, ami the willow. 

See AI. Cornu, PtmUs &U7' h PkyUoxini vctRtuirix 
(1879); J. Lichtenstein, Histoive du Plnjlloxcra (1878); 
C. V. lUley, ^ixik Aunual firpo?-£ of the iitatc Entomo- 
logist of Mmoin'l (1874); and L. Dreyfus, Ueber Phyl- 
loxerinen (1889). 

Pbylogeny (Or. phylon^ ‘race,’ and genesis), 
a biological term fipplied to the evolution or 
gencalogicai history of a race or tribe. It is used 
in contrast to ‘ontogeny’ — the deA’elonmerifc or 
life-history of an individual ; witness ETaeckeFs 
‘ biogcnetic law ‘Ontogeny is a recapitulation of 
Phylogeny.’ See Daiiwiniax Tiieora", Embry- 
ology, Evolution, Heredity. 

Pliysaliat See Portuguese jMan-oe-war. 
Pliysalis. See AVinter Chekhv. 

Pliyseter. See AViiale. 

Physicians, The Pioyal College of, was 
founded by the nmnificence of Thomas Lin acre 
(q.T,), a physician and scholar. In 1518, through 
the influence of Cardinal AA^olsey, he obtained 
from Henry VIIL letteis-paient granting to John 
Cliambre, himself, and Ferdinandus de Victoria, 
the acknowledged physicians to the king, together 
with Nicholas Halseu’ell, John Francis, Bohert 
Yaxley, and all other men of the .same faculty ' 
ill London, to be incorporated as one body and 
perpetual commnnity or college. They were per- 
mitted to hold assemblies, and to make statutes 
and ordinances for the govennnent and correction 
of the College, and of all who exercised tlie same 
faculty in London and within 7 miles tlieveof, with 
an interdiction from practice to any individual 
unless previously licensed by the president and 
College. Lin acre was the first president, and held 


the oflice till his deatli in 1524. The meetings of 
the College were held at his liouse in Knightridcr 
Street, which he bequeathed to the College, and 
which until the year I860 continued in the posses- 
hion of that body. About the time of the acces.'^ion 
of Cliarles 1. tfie College, requiring more accom- 
modation, took a house at the bottom of Amen 
Corner, which was subHc(|Ucnlly purcliased by Dr 
Paid win Hamry, and iu 1649 was given by him to 
Ills colleagues. " This was the seat of the College 
till 1666, when it was destroyed l)y the great lire 
of London. A new College was then built in War- 
wick Lane, and opened in 1G74 under the pj-esi- 
dency of Harvey’s friend, Sir George Ent ; and 
here the meetings were held till 1825, when the 
; present edifice in Pall p\Iall East was opened 
j under the presidency of Sir Ileniy Halford. 

The reason for forming the incoiqjoration, as set 
forth in the oiigimil charter, is ‘to check men who 
profess pliysic ratlicr from avarice tlian in good 
faith, to tlie damage of credulous pcoidc ; ’ and the 
king (following the example of other nations) 
founds ‘ a college of the learned incn wlio practise 
])hysic in London and within 7 niiles, in tlie hojic 
that the ignorant and rash practisci's lie restrained 
or punished.’ The charter further declares that 
‘no one .siiall exei'cise tlie faculty of phyisjc in the 
said city, or witliin 7 miles, wiibout tlie College 
license, um1er a penalty of Lfi;’ that, in mhlition 
to the president, ‘ four censors he elected annually 
to iiave correction of jiliysicians in London and *7 
miles’ circuit, and of their medicines, and to punish 
by fine aud imprisonment and that ‘ the iiresident 
aiid College he exempt from .serving on juries.’ 
Four years later, in 1522-23, an act w'as passed 
confirming the cliartcr, and enacting that ‘ the six 
per.sons beforesaid named as ])rincipals and first- 
named of the said commonalty and fellowship 
shall choose to them two men of the said com- 
monalty from henceforward to bo called and 
eleped Elects, and that the same elects yearly 
choose one of them to l)e president of the .said 
commonalty;’ and furiJier directing that, in ease 
of a vacancy by deatli or otherwise, the surviving 
electa slnilJ choose successors. 

In 1540 an act was pas,s<‘d in which it was 
declared explicitly that ‘ surgery is a part of 
physic, and may lie practi.sial by any of the com- 
pany or fellowship of physi(uans a doctrine whiidi 
in later times lias been totally repudiated by the 
collegiate body, who, until a few years ago, would 
not admit to their privileges a niciuljcr of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons unless he formally resigned 
his surgical diploma. Otlmr acts wore })asHed in 
1553, 1814, and 1858 ; the last known as the*' Aledi- 
cal Act,’ providing for the granting of a uo>v char- 
ter to the College, wddeh was obtained in 1802. 
Finally, in ISGO, ‘au Act to Amend Ibe Alcdical 
Act’ was passed, Avldch repeals the jirovisions of 
the Act of 1522-23 as to the elects, and declares 
that the presidenc.y shall i?i futui’c ho an annual 
olfice, open to the Fellows at large, who shall also 
be the electing body. A»s at ])resent constitnteeb 
the College consists of Fellows, Alembons, 
Licentiates, and Extra-Licentiates (in 1891, 298 
Fellow.s 466 Members, 4037 Licentiates, and 30 
Extra- Licentiates). The Pclloirs are clocied from 
meiiiljers of at least four years’ standing, wdio 
have distinguished Iheinselves in the in-aetice 
of medicine, or in the jmrsuit of inodical or 
general science or litei*aturo. The govennnent of 
the CoUege is vested in the president and Fellows 
only. The tirosont Jl/on/tors consist of povHons who 
had been admitted, before 16tli February 1859, 
licentiates of the College ; of extra-licentiates who 
have complied with certain condifcioii.s ; and of 
persons who have attained the age of twenty-five 
years, and who, with rare exco])tions, must be 
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irraduafcofj in medicine of a recognised iiriiverHity or 
RceuLiates of the College, who do ]iofc dispense or 
supply medicine, and who, after heing duly pvo- 
posed'» have satisfied the College ‘ tone] i in g their 
Iciiowledge of uiedical and general science and 
iifceratur'o.’ No candidate is admissilde if engaged 
ill trade or connected with a druggist’s business, or 
wlio even practises medicine in ])artnerslup Avith 
another practitioner, so long as tlie partnerHlnp 
lasts, or wlio refuses to publish, Avlieii required, tiie 
nature and composition of any remedy he makes 
use of. Tlie )iiGmIm7's are alone eligible for the 
p’ellowsliip. They liave tlie use of the library and 
museiiiu and the privilege of admission to all 
lectures ; ImL they do not take any share in tiie 
government or attend or vote at meetings. The 
examiners for the memhership are the president 
and censors.^ Tlie Lircntlatcs are nob members of 
the corporation ; they have access to tlie museum, 
lectures, and reading-room, hub are nob allowed to 
take hooks aAvay from the library ; they may com- 
pound anil dispense medicines for pafyentii imdei' 
theii' oion rare; and in their qualilicatiniis very 
nuicli rcRemhlc those who have diplomas both from 
tlie College of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ 
Hall. They must ho twenty-one years of ago, and 
must liave been engaged in \ivofessional studies for 
four years lief ore being admitted to examination. 
The fee for adinissioii as a Fellow is thirty guineas, 
exclusive of stanqi-duLy ; the Memhev’s fee is also 
thirty guineas, and the Jjicenliatc’s liftecn guineas. 

The following bylaws of the College should he 
generally knoAvn : (1) No Fellow of the College is 
entitled to sue for proh'Hsional aid rendered hy him. 
Tills bylaw tloes not extend to Members. (2) No 
Fellow, Member, or Lieeutiate of the College is 
entitled to assume the title of Doctor of Medicine 
unless lie lie a graduate in medicine of a nnivorsity. 
(3) No FelloAA" or Member of the College shall oiii- 
ciously, or under colour of a hoiievolent purpose, 
oiler medical aid to, or proscrilie for, any patient 
Avhom ho knoAVs to he under the care of another 
legally qualiiiod medical practitioner. 

Till': Uoyatj ConrnstiE oi’ Physicians of 
FpiNBUJKtU had its rise in 1(>17, in an attempt to 
incorporate the practitioners of medicine, and raise 
the standard of the profession. King James 1. of 
England looked favourably on the jiroposal, and 
granted an order for its oHtahlisliment. King Charles 
1. also gave the matter his attention and referred 
it to tlie Privy- council, and Crounvell in like 
manuoi* issued a patent in its favour ; all these 
attempts, however, were frustrated hy the religious 
and ]n)litieal dissenHions of the time.s, and it Avaa 
not until 1()S1 that the body became incorporated 
under a charter from Charles IT. A ugav charter 
%Auth many impovtaut priA visions was issued in 1861. 
To the Pliy.Mh'iaiis heloiigs the honour of having 
suggested in 17*2h the plan of an infirmary in Edin- 
burgh for the sick poor, Avhich has developed into 
tlie present magniliceut institution. From the first 
they niidertoolc its medical charge gratuitously. 
The Iloyal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane at 
Moniingsido Avas also (irsL suggested hy them in 
1701. The College, Avhich in lHOO had over 190 
Fellows, jiossesHcs a library of upwards of 80,000 
volumes, a valuable and interesting museum of 
materia medica, and a splendidly eiiuiiipod labora- 
tory for the purpose of auliiig the prosecution of 
scieutifie rGseaveli. An important arrangomcnb 
was made in 1859 bet ween this college and the 
Boyal Collogo of Surgeons (q.v.) of Edinburgh, 
making it com])eteut for tlie two to eonihine, in 
order, hy a joint examination, to give a double 
qualilication, enihracing medicine and surgery. In 
1884 a fiivtlior consolidation of the (Scottish medical 
corporations took place, hy the institution of a 
triple qualilication, gi’anted hy the Edinburgh 


colleges and the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of OlasgoAv conjointly. 

Physic Nut {Curmut), a genus of plants of Uie 
natural order Eupliorhiacea*, whose species are 
tropical shrubs or trees, haring alternate, stalked, 
angled or lohed leaves, and corymbs of flowers on 
lon^ stalks. The Common Physic Nut of the East 
Jmlies {C. purgans)^ uoav also common in tlie West 
Indies ainl other Avaim parts of the AA'orld, is a 
small tree or hush, with a milky juice. It is n.seil 
for fences in many tropical countries, and serves 
the_ purpose avoII, being much branched and of 
vapid groAvtb. The seeds are not unpleasant to 
tho_ taste, hut ahonnd in a very acrid fixed oil, 
Avhicli makes them poAverfully emetic and purga- 
tive, or in large doses poisonous. The expressed 
oil, commonly called Jctiropha-oil^ is used in medi- 
cine like croton -oil, although less pOAverful ; it is 
also used in lamps. Other species are C. mnWfidns 
ami U. lohdtiis. 

Physics, or Piia^sical SriENCE (Or. physHcos, 
'natural '), comprehends in its wule.st .sense all tliat 
is classed under the vavioivs branches of mixed or 
applied niatliematics, natural pMlosophy, chem- 
istry, and natural history, AAdiich branches include 
the Avhole of our knowledge regarding the material 
uniA'erse. In its narroAA'er sense it is equivalent 
to Natural Pliilosophy (q.A’.), AAdnch until of late 
years Avas the term more commonly used in Oreat 
Jb'itain, and denotes all knoAvledge of the propertie.s 
of bodies as bodies, or the science of phenomena 
unaccompanied hy essential change in the objects ; 
Avhile ciiemistry is concerned Avitli the composition 
of bodies, and the phenomena accompanied by 
essential change in the objects, and natural history, 
ill its Avidest sen.se, includes all the phenomena of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral world. The 
use (noAV obsolescent) of the term Fhydc for a 
branch of this last — viz. the >seieiice of medicine 
— is not peculiar to the English language. The 
Old Frencli usage recognised physiqvc in the .sen.se 
of medicine ; Avliile almost all languages IiaA’e used 
.some form of the Avord physicktn ror a ijvactitioner 
of the art. See Science. 

Physio era tic School, a school of political 
economists in France headed hy (^uesuay and 
(louvnay, who, in opposition to the Mercantile 
System (q.v,), regarded agriculture as tlie great 
source of national Avell-heing, and sought to 
regulate legislation accordingly. Turgot (q.v.) was 
tlie most conspicuous member. See Political 
Econo:\iy. 

PhysiOgllOlliy (from a Latin Hbortened form of 
the Gr. phiisiognomonla)^ the art of judging of the 
character ^roni the external appearance, e, specially 
from the countenance. The art is founded upon 
the l)elief, Avhich has long and generally prevailed, 
tliat there is an intimate connection between the 
features and expression of the face and the qualities 
and habits of the mind ; and every man is con.scious 
of instinctively draAving conclusions in this Avay for 
himself Avith more or less conlidence, and of acting 
upon them to a certain extent in the aftains of life. 
Yet the attempt to reach this conclusion hy the 
ajqilication of certain rules, and thus to raise the 
art of reading the human countenaiieo to the dignity 
of a science, although often made, has never yet 
iieeii A’ery successful, (.'omparisons Avere instituted 
for this purpose lietAveeii the pliysiognomies of 
Imman beings and of species of animals noted for 
the possession of peculiar qualities, as the AA'olf, 
tlio fox, &o. The subject Avas prosecuted by Della 
Porta (died 1615), Canipanella, Cardan, Tngegneri, 
and e.specially by Lavater ( n. v. ), DarAvin’s Errpres- 
sion of the Ejjiotions in Man and Animals (1873) 
is regarded as the first attempt to base a rational 
])hysiognoTnic system on a basis of modern scientific 
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le^eaicU ; JVIaute^^a/za, mPhysioffnoniy cuidEj'pres- 
(Coiitemp. Sc. Series, 1890), claims to have 
begun wlieve Laiwin left otl. Piderit, in MiiniL 
and PJuj.dorjRomfk (2d cil. 1886), proceeds on the 
obvious fact that the most valuable data are not to 
be derived from the bony framework of the coun- 
tenance, but in the mobile parts wliicli expi’ess 
j emotion ; features wliich constantly express the 
^anie emotion come to be stami)od with permanent 
’ pliysiognoiiiic characters. Pathological physiog- 
I nomy is a systematised cllort to diagnose mental or 
I hodiiy ailments by examination of the varying 
I facial expression. " Anotlier p)-actical application 
of phy.siognomic study is found in what has been 
called* Criminology ; see Havelock Ellis, The 
Cruninal (Contemp. Sc. Serie.s, 1891). 

Physiography, a term formerly used of a 
liranch of mineralogy, was adopted by Profes.sor 
Huxley as a conveuient name for an exposition 
of the prinoiples that underlie physical geography, 
anil including the elements of physical science. 
Phy.siograj)hy is thus understood to involve a com- 
pendious discussion of gravitation, heat, the com- 
position of tlie crust of the earth, the movements 
of the sea, the phenomena of the atmofjjihei’e, and 
many cognate subjects, treated in this work under 
separate heads. See GEOriUAPHy. 

Physiologits. See Bestiary. 

Physiology (Gr. physis and logos ^ ^discourse 
upon nature J is the science which treats of the 
behaviour of living lieings, and of the functions of 
tiieir parts. It i.s thus the sister-.scieiice to Mor- 
phology (q.v.), in which tlie outer form of living 
creatures and the structure and arrangement of 
their paj'ts are con.sidered. Both are included 
under the zuore general term Biology (q.v.).^ A 
peculiar use of the term physis is due to Hippo- 
crates, who ai)i)lied it to a spiritual entity which 
he supposed to he everywhere present, and to keep 
the processes of the body iii order. Tliis use of 
the word i.s still kept alive in oft-repeabed phrases, 
as when in speaking of a sick peuson it is recom- 
mended that the cure he left to nature. There is 
an Animal l^hysiology, of which this article will 
mainly treat, and a Vegetable Pliysiology (q. v. ); 
also a Comparative Pliysiology, which, however, is 
still very imperfect, for the details of the life-pro- 
cesse.s have been investigated in ziot znore tlian a 
dozen animals. Indeed, comparative physiology 
consists chiefly of a series of inferences as to 
function fioiii comparative morphology, and these 
must be often erroneous, Theie is a .still wider 
science, which miglit be called Universal Pliysi- 
ology. Eor as all the orj^uus of the body are 
mutually related, so that it one be deranged all 
the others will he more or less affected, so are 
there close relationsliii>s between the various 
cieature.s of the glob^e. Thus, to quote Seaiper, 
Animal Life (1S81): ‘If the American prairies 
weie to cease to produce gras.*^, the Iirs>t result 
would be the utter extinction of the now numerous 
herds of bnffaloe.s, and on their existence depends 
that of the surviving remnant of the ancient Indian 
population of America, If the various insectivorous 
birds of North America were exteriniiiabed, within 
a very few years beyond a doubt all the produce of 
the rick agricultural districts of that continent 
would be destroyed. If we change the mode of ; 
life of any single animal, the change will instantly 
have an influence on all the other animals whose 
healthy existence ^vas in any \vay dependent on 
its normal function before it Avas altered.’ The 
most obvious relation of tbi.s sort is that which 
exists between planfc.s and animals; similar ones 
liold good for human beings in their relationship 
to other living things, and to each otlier. Thus 
we see in Political Economy, the science which 


treats of the lawh of liiimaii activities, a deparb- 
ment of the science of ])hysiology. A still whler 
significance might be given to the science; for 
in view of Llie fact tliat tlie intimate relations 
lietween chemical, physical, and living proce&.ses 
are hecomiug daily moro evident, it Avould be quite 
consistent that morpholog.y .should deal not only 
with tlie forms of plants and animals, Init also 
wibli those which the dust as.-^umc.s in the crystal, 
pyramid, and .star, wliile 2 >hysiology would treat 
of tlie force.s and chemical processes concerned. 

Knowledge of tlie bodily functions has been 
gained in three ways ; ( 1 ) by observing the normal 
states of living things; (2) by experiments upon 
the.se; (3) by studying the proces.ses of disease. 
No science can advance rapidly or with certainty 
without experiment, and most of onr jirecise know- 
ledge of physiology ha.s been gained in this way, 
from the time when (Taleii iiroved that the arteries 
during life contain blood, or when Ifarvej' demon- 
strated the circulation of that blood. As an 
examine of how we may leaiii from disease, M'e 
may note tlie discovery tliat the spleen produce.^ 
white blood -corpuscles, following from the obser- 
vation that in morbid enlargement of that organ 
the blood contains an increasetl number of those 
cells. 

The functions of tlie liody con.sist of (1) ]\rove- 
meiit, (2) Nutrition, (3) the activities as.sociated 
witli the Nervou.s System, (^1) (irowtli and Repro- 
duction — the latter being considereil as coiitiiiuod 
growth. Movement is performed by the contrac- 
tion of muscles, detinitely arranged, esjjecially 
, with relation to the skeleton or .su])porting struc- 
I tine. Nutrition is a general term iiitduding all 
i those ])rocosses concerned in the snjqdy of matter 
I and eiieigy to tlie body, and the removal of waste 
j matter. It may he considered under three lioad- 
I ing.s : (1) the iiitroductiou of food into the body 
and its carriage to the tissues; (2) the changes of 
this matter within the tissues; (3) the removal of 
j waste niatter.s from the tissues and from tlie body — 
Excretion (q.v.). The first includes (a) the eating 
and drinking of solid and Ihpiid food, and the 
intaking of oxygen, a part of Respiration (q.v.); 
{b] the Digestion (n.V'. ) of the food ; (r) its absorp- 
tion into the Blood (q.v.) ; (('O circulation of 
the blood and its associate the Lymjih (q.v.), by 
mean.s of udiicli the li.ssiies are bathed in a stream 
of food, and the waste matters removed from 
tlieni. The nervous system is the co-ordinator of 
all tlie processes of the body ; it consists of tlie 
Brain, feqiiiial cord, Sympathetic system, and tlie 
as.sociated Nerves and smaller Ganglia; in ’dose 
connection with it are the sense-organs, the eye.s, 
ears, nose, tongue, and general nerves of tondi anti 
temperature ; the brain is the scat, or at all evenks 
the chief seat, of consciousness, and the ‘ organ ’ of 
thoiiglit and other mental jirocc.sses. The func- 
tions of the body are tlealt with in sciiaraie 
articles ; liere we .shall give a short account of 
their relation.^ to each other. 

Let us first consul t‘r the life of the siiuiilest 
animals. Almost invisible to unaided sight, nourish- 
ing in the stagnant water of ponds, witli out separ- 
ate organs, they are little more tlian tiny masses 
of jelly-like ProLqdasm (q.v.). Tlieir life seems 
to con.si.st in movement, nutrition, growth, and 
reproduction ; possibly they possess the elements of 
consciousness. For movement a sonree of energy 
is required ; this is found iu tlieir food-minute 
organisms, and organic particles dissolved in the 
neater iu which they live. These consist of sub- 
stances of^ high potential energy. They are eitlier 
planfc.s whicli are able to utilise the onergj'' of the 
sun for their growth, or remains of plants or 
animals which have fed upon plants (seo Veoe- 
TABLE rjiv.siOLoay). Thu.s we see iu animal 
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protoplasm a niacliiiic for tlie tmnsfoniiation of 
potential energy into energy of motion. This 
niacliinery is constantly bieaking down and being 
repaired, the protoplasmic matter is continually 
being replaced by new matter similarly comldned. 
Bat, as the protoplasm is exUemely complex, 
the simpler substances^ of the food have to be 
combined and recombined in a seiies of stulls 
of increasing complexity until the complex living 
matter itself is formed. These combinations are 
supposed to be due to a ferment-like power of 
the protoplasm. This power it is whicii makes 
growth possible — i.e. tlie actual increase in 
amount of protoplasm. The growth of a crystal 
out of its solution is probably a process not utterly 
unlike, though much simpler. Growth of a crystal 
may .seemingly be endless, but growth of a cell 
never proceeds beyoml a certain poii\t, when the 
process known as Cell -division occurs. The mass 
of protoplasm divides into two lialves, and each 
half goes on to live as before. The liccessity for 
cell-division arises partly from the conditions of the 
food-supply. Food is alisorhed through the surface 
of the cell, hut with growth the mass to be fed 
increases faster than surface j tiierefore stai vation 
must occur at a certain stage of growth unless the 
cell divides. The higher animals are I milt up of 
iiumberless cells which have all arisen, by division, 
fiom a single cell, tlie ovum; but instead of 
])ecoming se\)avated they have all kept together, 
joined probably by strands of protoplasm. The 
cells are mas.yod into tissues and tlie tissues into 
organs, the organs having special functions. This 
dilterenco in the behaviour of the cells of dinevent 
parts of the body is knonui as Division of Labour 
(q.v. ). We can fonu some idea of its origin. Imagine 
a coll to divide many times, but the daiighter-cellH 
to remain loosely joined together ; the outer and 
inner cells would live under dilleveub conditions 
and would assn me cliilcrent fun etion.s, The whole 
story of the ovolutioii of life, both in tlie origin of 
individual forms ami in the growth of nations, is 
simi)ly the jirocoss of tlie division and organisation 
of labour. For just as an organism is a collection 
of cells, each having its own life, yet all bound 
together for iimtmil service, so is a nation a 
collection of indivulual men and women. And as 
the jierfcction of an animal is measured by the 
completeness of the division of labour among its 
cells, so is the oivilisation of a nation measured by 
the harmony of organisation of its labour. Fuvtliev, 
jiLsfe as thoVo have boon many species of animals 
which have apjieared, lived for a time, and then 
given place to higher species, so there have been 
civilisations which Jiave nourished for a time and 
then died away. Any fairly complex civilisation 
will serve as a type of tlve division of labour 
in the body of one of the higher animals. First 
tliere are the persons concerned in the getting 
of food, like the limbs and mouth of an animal. 
Then the food is prepared for use by other labourers j 
such are the digestive oigans of the animal. 
Tlie food has to he distributed to all niemhers of 
the community l)y merchants and carriers; the 
blood and the blood-vessels perform this function. 
The "svliolo community has to be warned of dangers, 
directed and governed, and made to act bavmoni- 
oasly by the statesmen of a nation ; the same 
Lliiiigs are done by the sense-organs, brain, and 
nervous system of an animal. 

We have already noted that the source of tall the 
energy of an aniinal lies in its food. We know 
that this is either burned as it were witliin the 
tis-Hues, nsetl as fuel foi* the protojdasmic machinery, 
or used to keep that machinery in repair ; in either 
case the food-stulls liave to be prepared before they 
can ho used. Sucli ]) reparation is called digestion, 
which consists in maldng the solid food -stuffs' 
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soluble. The digested food is absorbed into the 
blood, {ind all of it, except the fat, is canied diiect 
to the liver. This oigan, amongst other fimctioiLs, 
regulates the composition of Die blood ; thus, it 
stores the sugar in its cells, and gives it out as the 
other tissues require. Muscular tissue is the great 
consumer of sugar, which is to the cells ivliat 
coal is to the steam-engine. But tlierc is another 
and most important food-stulf that inquires no 
digestion. This is oxygen, which is needed by the 
I)r{)toplasni for its life, and also for the burning of 
fuel wilhiu the living machinery to get heat and 
energy of motion. The oxygen is lield in the 
Blood (q.v.) hy means of a special substance which 
greedily absorhs^ it from the air in tiie lungs, 
and yet gives it up readily to the protoplasm 
of the tissues. The blood as is well known 
circulates round and round the body, pumped by 
the heart. It is a stream of food material by 
which each cell of the tissues is fed. For each cell 
is close to a capillary, which is a very thin walled 
blood-vessel, tmongh which the fluid food oozes, 
and thus bathes the tissiiG.s. The irjatter which 
has thus passed out of the blood-vessels is collected 
into another .systpi of ves.sels, the lymphatics, and 
eventually emptied into one of the great veins. 
The lymph stream is also the drain into which is 
thrown uy each cell the waste products of its 
activity. The carbonic acid that is formed in the 
tissues is carried away by the blooil, and escapes out 
of the system from the lungs. Some of the useless 
water is also gob rid of in the same way, and .some 
more of it is sweated out by the glands in the 
skin ; the rest is filtered out of the blood by the 
kidneys. There are many other waste inatteis 
besides carbonic acid and water. These are to a 
large extent prepared for excretion in the liver, 
and to some extent^ actually taken out of the hlood 
by that organ, being poured into the intestine, 
mixed with other matters, dissolved in a fluid 
called Bile (q.v.). They are all taken out of the 
blood by the kidneys, and cast out of the body 
along with the water iilteiecl out by the same 
01‘ganH, as mine. 

Thus linishes our sketch of the labours of the 
inferior members of the cell community. The more 
skilled workmen arc the cells of the seiiae-oigans 
and the nervous system ; these are described in 
other articles. As lias been noted, their function 
is to inform the community of what is going on in 
the outside world, and to beep in harmony all tlie 
diverse labours of the various organs. 

The function of Keproduction is treated in that 
article. There remains only the duration of life 
to consider and the fact oi death. The general 
theory of tlie length of life is set forth in the article 
on longevity. The usual view of death is that it is 
inherent in living matter ; that there is some cause 
wdiich renders tlie cells of the body, after a certain 
period of life, and after a certain number of 
divisions, less and le.ss aide to nourish them- 
.selves, to continue dividing, and to keep the body 
in repair. Recently it has been suggested by 
Weis maim that death has been evolved by natural 
selection as a preventive against the continuance 
in life of maimed individuals (for no one can escape 
sliglit injuries) that would be only a burden to the 
species. 

For Comparative Physiology, see the avticlc>s oii 
the various functions and groups of animals. 

The History of Physiology , in it.s limited sense 
as the study of the life-processes of individual 
organisms, is the history of an ever-deepening 
analysis. The science begins with the study of the 
general habits of animals ; the life-processes are 
then resolved into the functions of the various 
organs, the organs are analysed into their com- 
ponent tissues, the tissues into cells (see Celt.), 
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an<l larstly, the eshential conbtifciieufc of the coll is 
tliseovereu in Protoplasm (q.v. ). ^ The last three 
stages, hegLiining with tlie analysis of organs into 
tissues, have been developed within the last luindred 
years. The history looked at froin this point of 
view is enlai‘ged upon in tlie article Biology ; 
here we shall give a history of a more detailed 
natnic. Preyer divides it into five periods — (1) 
the speculative period; (2) that associated with 
the name of ArLtotle ; (3) headed by Galen, 
(4) by Harvey and Haller, and (5) by Miiller. 
The first period opens with the beginning of medi- 
cal science in India, China, and Egypt. The Jews 
were acquainted with many laws of ^ practical 
hygiene and dietetics. Then came the philobophers 
of Greece. IMatter was supposed to consist of foui 
elements, fire, air, earth, and water. TJie essence 
of life was referied first to one and then to another 
of these elements by vaiious philosophei^ : by Thales 
to water, by Anaximenes to tlie air, by Xenophon 
to the earth, by Pythagoras to lire or beat. Hippo- 
crates, the father of medicine, about 450 B.C., was 
the first to proceed in a purely rational spirit. 
Observing carefully the facts of disease, he strove 
to found tJie art of medicine upon the results of 
experience. He attributed diseases to natural 
causes, and not to special visitations of the gods ; 
and as already noted, he postulated a spiritual 
essence universally diftiised ; this he called Nature, 
Phy.sis, and to this he ascribed the maintenance of 
tilings in their normal state, and their restoration 
if disturbed. The second period is headed by Aris- 
totle, the father of natural history, about 350 n.C. 
He (lissected many animals, and attempted to dis- 
cover the uses of the various parts. It is difficult to 
estimate correctly the exact value of Aristotle's work 
in physiology ; it must be measured more by the 
methods of research which he initiated than by the 
actual results achieved. Thus, to give an example 
of lus ideas on the subject, tlie heart he imagined 
as the seat of tlie ‘ rational soul ; ’ the nerves he sup- 
posed to arise in the heart ; of their function lie was 
ignorant. Wliat is jierhaps more surprising is that 
lie described the brain as an inert viscus, cold and 
bloodless, whose only function was to cool the 
heart, and not comparable in importance to the 
other organs of the body. Erasistratus, tlie grand- 
son of Aristotle, about 300 B.c., was perhaps the first 
to carefully dissect the human l)i*ain. Tie traced 
the connection of nerves with it, and even noticed 
that the complexity of the convolutions of the gray 
matter was greatest in man, and that they wei’e 
to some extent a measure of the intelligence. The 
next 400 years were barren of any usenil advance ; 
the practice of medicine reached perhaps its lowest 
point. The literature is occupied with discussions 
as to the ‘animal and vital spints/ terms used 
before Aristotle to exjiress the powers of living 
things. The animal spirits were those that ruled 
over those actions of living things tliat were sup- 
poseil to be quite difiereiit from anything that takes 
place in things not living, while the vital spirits 
were those that were concerned in those processes 
going on in tlie body which were the result of 
purely cliemical and physical laws. AVe no longer 
discuss whether the vital spirits live in the heart 
and the animal in the brain, but v'e have not 
yet settled the exact relationship between the pro- 
cesses of the living world and those of inorganic 

t 150 A.D. Galen, a Homan, revived the 
uethod of experimental inquiry ; lie is the 
he third period. He perceived that mere 
f dead animals gives no infallible infer- 
tile functions of the living, and accord- 
med many experiments upon living 
e proved that during life tlie arteries 
»d and not air, as was thought to be 


tlie case up to that time, by simply opening a 
vessel of a living animal. He also dii’ccted inucli 
of his study to the brain and nervous system. He 
was the first to state definitely that the brain, 
spinal cord, and nerves are the oigans of sensa- 
tion, intelligence, and the orighiatois and guides 
of properly onlercd voluntary movements; and be 
finally refuted the doctrine of AribtoUe by showing 
tliat tlie brain ^vas hot and not cold, and by arguing 
also that if it were a mere cooler of the blood it need 
not be elaborately organised. He pointed out that 
the brain v^as of the same substance as the nerves, 
but softer, ‘ as it should necessarily be, iuasmucii 
as it receives all the sensations, jicrceives all the 
imaginations, and then has to comprehend all the 
I objects of the understanding, for what is soft is 
I more easily changed that what is bard.’ He dis- 
covered also that the nerves of sensation and of 
I motion are distinct, and thus exjilained the double 
siqiply of nerves to the longue and eyes. Eor cen- 
tuiies Galen exercised an undispuled sway oyer tlie 
]U’actitioners of medicine and the students of allied 
philosojihy. 

)Some cental ies afterwards the so-called Arabian 
physiology ai’ose, Avicenna, about the year lUOO, 
was its chief exponent. Once more, however, the dis- 
cussions were about the nature and residence of the 
animal and vital spirits. Albertiis hlaguns, in the 
13tli century, and Paracelsus, in the Ifitli century, 
are representatives of meditt'val my.^-ticisni, ^ About 
the same time, during the revival of learning, the 
mathematicians and chemists were busy seeking to 
explain bodily functions in terms of mechanical, 
chemical, and physical laws. In the lOth century 
Villanovaniis acscilbed coirectly the action of the 
lungs as purifiers of the venoms blood. Tiie study of 
human anatomy was levived by Ve.salius in Italy, 
and continued fiy Eabrieius ; and in the lioginuing 
of the 17t]i century Harvey, who had studied in 
Italy, made perliap.s the most important of all 
physiological discoveries; that of the circulation of 
the blood. 

This discovery inaugurates the fourth period of 
the history of physiological research ; by it a sound 
foundation for the whole science was laid, ami llie 
development of surgery and medicine made jiossible. 
Then, after the invention of the micvoscoiie, came 
many active investigators ; among them may lie 
mentioned Malpiglii and LeouwenhooU ; and Urns 
the foundations of Histology (q.v.) were laid. 
Hallei, near the end of the 18th century, gave to 
physiology the form that it now poascsscs. He 
attempted to discard from the science all state- 
ments of a vague and mystical character, ho added 
many minor discoveries to the store of facts, and 
ranged the whole in a logical sequence. 

The gveat leader of the fifth period, Johannes 
MUller, during the first half of the 19th century, 
gave to the science a greater width. He connected 
as one philosophy the trutlis of cheiiiica) pliysics, 
comparative anatomy and jihysiology, and embry- 
ology. Embryology v^as founded as a science fiy 
Von Baer. Cuvier developed comparative anatomy, 
and thus gave a foundation to the study of com- 
parative physiology. Lamarck enunciated the Jaws 
of evolution, Berzelius placed animal chemistry 
upon a sound basis. The discovery of the mechani- 
cal equivalent of iieat by Joule, tlie enunciation of 
the cell-tliGory by Schleiden amt ticliwanii, and the 
discovery of protojilasni as the essential constituent 
of the cells by Von Mold and J)u Javdin aretbop^reat 
steps ^yhich have placed us in onr present i)o.sitimi. 
The discovery of reJlex action by Marshall Hall, 
of inhibifcoiy nerve action liy Weber, and of the 
glycogenic function of the liver by Claude Bernard 
mark important advances. With’ the work of this 
last mentioned the physiology of Protoplasin (q.v.) 
begins. The conception of evolution, rendered 
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acceptaWe by Darwin’s work, ib the great harmon- 
iser of all science. 

This Uir<U)ry of physiology may he shoitly sum- 
inarisctl as follows. Even to early inquirers it was 
olivioris that many of the life-processes of animals 
are the result of the action of a set of machines, 
wJiicli, as we know, were supiiosed to he kept in 
action by the ‘ vital spirits.’ These machines were 
called organs, and the work performed was spoken 
of as their functions. The \yhole body was con- 
ceived of as iiu'ule up of various oi’gan.s, and the 
labours of i>byfiiologists were directed towards dis- 
covering tlieii- functions, a wurlc which to this day 
is incomplete. This may be called the first phase 
of physiological philosophy ^ it lasted until the 
promulgation of the cell- theory and tJie rapidly fol- 
lowing discovery of ])rotoplasui. The idea of pro- 
to])Iahiu is to natural science of nearly as much 
impovlauce as the doctrines of the conservation of 
matter an<l energy are in chemistry and physics. 
The chief lahours of physiologists for a very long 
time will he directed towards attaining exactcbiice])- 
tioiis of the nature of this ])rotoplasni in terms of 
chemistry and physics. The old (piestion of animal 
and vital spiiits is still unsolved ; we are iiot able 
to say whether there is any abrupt distinction 
between ordinary matter and that which is called 
living matter, and which forms ‘ the pliysical basis 
of life.’ Ts it merely that living matter is more 
complex and unstable than ordinary matter, ami 
therefore fur more sensitive to external impulses 
in the form of etliereal and molecular vibrations ; 
or is there some siiecial vital force at work ? If we 
fully understand the first tlieory we shall probably 
believe that there is no such vital force. At any 
rate the surosl path to its discovery lies in deter- 
miuing how far the ohjcctinc phenoniciui of life are 
explicable in terms or ordinary cliemical and phy- 
sical laws. When we find any activity of living 
matter wliich we can he certain cannot he so 
explained, then, and not till then, may we postu- 
late a vital force. Supposing such a discovery ever 
to he ]iiad(3, it is uocosHiiry to observe that it will 
merely widen our chemistry and physics. The dis- 
cus.siou of the subjective consciousues.s of life is an 
entirely'' separate one. Ordinary philosopliy postu- 
lates two entities, matter and spirit ; Materivalism 
hold.s that matter when it reaches a cerUiin stage 
of complexity liccomes conscious ; Monism, Avhich 
is heconiing the faHliionahlo scientific creed, teaches 
that matter in motion and consciousness arc the 
two side.s — one seen from without, tlie other felt 
from Avithin— of a singlo entity. 

We may Utly close by (piotiug Foster’s statement 
of the ])vesoiit problems of jihysiology. He speaks 
of them as llireefold. ‘(1) On the one hand, we 
have to search the laws according to Avhicli the 
comjdex unstable food is transmuted into tlie still 
more complex and still more unstable living flesh, 
and tlie Iravs according to Avhicli the living sub- 
stance breaks down into the simple, stable, waste 
products, void, or nearly void, of energy. (2) On 
the other hand, Ave have to determine the Iravs ac- 
cording to which tlie vibrations of the nervous suh- 
staiico origimitiO from cxl/vinsic and intrinsic causes, 
the laws according to Avhicli these vibrations pass 
to and fro in the body, acting and reacting noon 
each other, and the laws according to which tlioy 
finally break up and are lost, either in those larger 
swings of muHCular contraction or in some other 
way. (3) And lastly, we liave to attack the 
ahstru.ser problems of hoAV these neural vibrations, 
often mystoHouslv attended with changes of coii- 
sciouHiiess, as wcH as the less subtle vibrations of 
the contracting muscles, ave wrought out of the 
exjdo.sive chemical decompositions of the nervous 
and muscular Ruhstances — i.e. Iioay the energy 
of chemical action is transmuted into, and serves 


as the supply of that vital energy which appears as 
movement, feeling, thought.’ 

Bee, besides the aiticles named above and at Anatoma’, 
those on Akimal, Aniaial C'HEiriSTiiY, Animal Heat, 
Diet, Food, Death, Li he, he, ; the elementary primer 
of physiology by Hichael Foster ; the elementary text- 
book by Huxlqy ; text-books by Foster ( 5th ed. ), 
Laiidois and Stirling, jM*Kendrickj l*hy^i(jlo<iicul anil 
Patholooical Chemidry, by Bunge, trans. by Wooldridge 
(1890); Chtmical Phymloijy a nil Patholoyy^ by Halli- 
burton (1891); CovnKimtive Pltydoloyii and Anatomy^ 
by Jeffrey Bell ( 1887 J ; Ency. Brit, article ‘Physiology,’ 
by Foster. 

Pliysosti^iua. Bee Calabae Bean, the 
alkaloid of wliicli, a valuable drug, is called Esevin 
or Physofttigmin, 

IMiysostomi. See Bony Fishes. 
Pliytelephas, See Ivoey (Vegetable). 

^ Piacenza, a city of^ Northern Ital}^ on the 
right bank of the Fo, a little below its confluence 
with the Trebhia, by rail 43 miles SE. of IMilaii 
and 35 NW. of Parma. Situated at tlie end of the 
Via AKmilia and at the last convenient crossing- 
place eastwards on the Po, it has always been an 
iiipjortant city, both strategically and commercially, 
since its foundation (as Atcentia) by the Homans 
in 219 B.c. It is defended Avith bastioned walls and 
an outer ling of forts. Its streets are broad and 
regular, hut many of them unfrequented and grass- 
gi‘own. The catliedral , in the Lorn bard -Romanesque 
style (1122-1233), has an immense cvypt, a campanile 
223 feet high, and ]uiintuigs by L. ' Carracci, Guer- 
cino, and others. The church of Sant’ Antonino, 
the original cathedral, was founded in 324, but has 
been several times rebuilt. The clinrch of Santa 
Maiia della Campagna is adorned with fine fre.scoes 
by Fordenone ; and it Avas for San Sinto that 
Raphael painted the celebrated Sistine Madonna, 
sold in 1754 by tlie inonkH to Fretleiick Augustus 
of Saxony. Among the other buildings are the 
Palazzo Farnesc (1558), once a sumptuous edifice, 
but since 1800 in use as baiTacks ; the coniiminal 
palace (1281), its lower story built of marble 
and the upper of brick ; the palace of justice, 
and others. A couple of miles to the east of 
the city is the theological seminary fuuiuletl by 
Cardinal Alberoni. The municipal library con- 
tains 120,000 volumes. The principal square is 
adorned Avith colossal bronze equestrian statues of 
Alessandro and Ranuccio Farnesc. Manufactures 
of sillLs, cottons, pottery, hats, &c. are carried on. 
The more notable facts in the history of Piacenza 
have been its capture liy the Gauls iu 200 and by 
Totila in 646, the meeting here of tAvo chuicli 
councils in 1095 and 1132, its active zeal as a 
member of the Lombard League in the 12tli 
century, the sacking of it by Francesco Bforza 
in 144*7, and its union Avith Parma (q.v.). Pop. 
(1881) 34,987. — The province has an area of 909 
sq. m. and (1889) a pop. of 242,863. 

Piii Mater. See Bp.ain. 

Piana Dei toeci, a town of Sicily, 10 miles 
SW. of Palermo. It Avas the chief Albanian 
colony in Sicily in the 15th century. 

Pianoforte (Ital. planOy ‘soft,’ and forte^ 
‘loud’), a sfciiriged musical instrument, played by 
keys, developed out of the clavichord and Harpsi- 
chord (q.v.), from Avhich the pianoforte diners 
principally in the introduction of hammers, to put 
the string's in vibration, connected Avith the keys by 
a luecbanism that enables the player to modify at will 
the intensity of the sounds ; whence the name of the 
instrument. The invention of the pianoforte must 
he accredited to Bartolomeo Cristofali, a native of 
Padua, Avho produced his instrument in 1 7 14. Other 
claimants to the honour are a German organist of tho 
name of Bcliroter, and Marius, a French harpsi- 
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cliord ijiaker. Tlie fiisb pianoforte seen in England 
wa>3 made at Home by Father Wood, an Englisli 
monk tlieie. In Germany tlie invention met with 
more rapid eucouiageineiit and development Uiaii 
in Italy. The Sill)eriiianns in Strasliurg and Stein of 
Augsburg improved the di'scoverieb of their country- 
man Schroter, and many Gernuins are found to maiu- 
tahi that the pianoforte is an independent iiivciition 
indigenous to the Fatherland. In England _ tlie 
mannfactiae of tlie instrument was at liist chieiJy 
in the hands of foreigners, piincipally Italians. 
Italian pianoforte- makers ojiened many sliops, hut 
the English makers ultimately rivalled and snr- 
la^^aed them. The English pianoforte has lieeii 
n'ought to its present state of perfection by 
llroadwood, Oolhird, Erinsmead, ainl others. 
Erartl made many imjjioveinents in France; 
tJermany lias long heen famous for its pianos, 
including those of JJechstein ; and the American 
piamib of Stein way and Chickeiing aie well known. 
The compass of the earlj pianoforte was, like tJiat 
of the liarpsichorcl, foiii to five octaves, and has 
giadually iucieased to seven octaves, or occasionally 
more. The most natural of the various foiins 
■which the instrument as&umes is that of the grand 
pianoforte, derived from tlie harpsichord, witJi tlie 
strings placed horizon tall}^ and paiallel to the 
key.^. The strings are stietclied across a compound 
frame of wood and metal, composed of bars, rods, 
and stvengbheners of various kinds — appliances 
necessary to resist the enormous tension. This 
framework includes a Avoodeii sound-hoard. The 
mechanism by which hammers are connected with 
the keys is called the action of the instrument. 
Ill tlie earliest pianofortes the hammer u’a.s mised 
from helow by a button attached to an upright 
wire fixed on the back-end of the key. The im- 
pulse given to the hammer caused it to strike the 
.string, after which it immediately fell hack on the 
button, leaving the Btiing free to vibrate. This 
was called the single action. As the luimmer, 
wiien re.'jting on tlie button with the Icey pressed 
down, was thus necessarily at a little distance from 
the string, the effectual working of this action 
required that a certain imiietus should be coin- 
111 unicat ed to the haiiiuier to enable it to touch the 
string. Hence it was impossible to play very 
piano, and it was found that, if the hammer was 
adjusted so as to he too close to the string when 
resting on tlie button, it was apt not_ to leave the 
string till after the blou' liad been given, thereby 
deadening tlie sound. This defect was remedied 
by a jointed upright piece called the hopper^ 
attached to tlie hack-eml of the key, in place of 
the wire and button. When the key was pressed 
dowji the hopjier, engaging in a notch in the lower 
side of the hammer, lifted it so close to the ham- 
mer that the lightest possible pressure caused it to 
strike ; and at this moment, when the key was still 
pressed down, the jointed part of the iiopper, 
coming in contact with a fixed button as it rose, 
escaped from the notch, and let the hammer fall 
clear away from the string. To prevent the ham- 
mer from rebounding on the string a projection I 
called tlie check 'was bxed on the end of fclie kejs 
which caught the edge of the hammer as it fell, 
and held it firmly enough to prevent it from rising. 
A iieceissary pa-rt of the action is tlie dainpiev, which 
limits the duration of each particular note, so as to 
cause it to cease to sound as soon as the pressure is 
removed from the key. It consists of a piece of 
leather resting oji tlie top of the string and con- 
nected with the back-part of the key by a vertical 
wire. When any key is pressed clown ‘its damper 
is raised oil the string, so as to allow the sound 
produced to be clear and open ; but immediately on 
the linger being lifted off the key the dam per- wire 
falls, and the damper again presses on the string, 


muffling and stopping the vibration. The jiiano- 
forte possesses two pedals, the loud and the soft. 
By the former the dampers are raised, the result of 
which is to prolong the sound of tlie notes and 
cause them to run into one anotiier, Tlie employ- 
ment of this pedal is designated by tlio word_ peel, 
written below the treble staff, while an asterisk is 
used to denote its cessation. The soft pedal, on the 
coiitraiy, diminishes the sound, by removing a 
string f 10111 the impact of each of the hammei.M. 
lU employment in the music is denoted by the 
words wia cordu. Cbie further frequent and ini- 
liortaat addition to the action niay be alluded to. 
In the mechaiiism aheu’e described the ke}' must 
ri.se to its jjosition of lest before the hopper u ill 
again engage in tlie notch of the hammer for an- 
other stroke ; Iience a note cannot he rejmated 
until time has been allowed for the full rise of the 
key. ^\\\i repetition act ion i'A a contrivance, vary- 
ing in different instruments, for getting rid of this 
defect by holding up the h.ammer at a certain 
height while the key is returning. 

Great diffeieiice of detail exists in the actions of 
different maker, s. Some are more complicated than 
others ; but in all are to be found the same essential 
pai’ts, onl^" modified iu shaiie ami arrangemeiiL 
The subjoined figure leju-esents one of the Hiiii])lest 
grand pianoforte actions now in use. A is the 



key; B, the lever whicli raises tlie hammer ; G, the 
hammer ; D, the string ; and E, the ilami)er ; F" is 
the button wliicli catches the lever after it has .struck 
the hammei ; G, the cheek ; II, the danqier jieilal- 
liffcer ; I, the spring ; and K, Iv, K arc rails and 
sockets. Formerly the strings of the pianoforte 
were all of thin wive ; now the bass-. 4 tringK are very 
thick, and coated with a line coil of cojqier-wire; 
and the thickness, strength, and tension of (he 
strings all diminisli from the lower to the upper 
notes. A grand jiiaiioforto has three strings to 
each of the upjjcr and middle noles, and now, 
generally, only two to the Imver notes, and one to 
tlie lowest octSave. AVlicii the soft ])edal is ]ire. 4 sed 
down the liammers are shifted sideways, so as to 
strike only two strings instead of tlircc, or one 
string instead of two. 

Be.sides the full or concert grand, there is the 
seiiii-graiul or square jiiano with curtailed key- 
hoiird, now sujier.seded by the cottage piano, of 
wlucli the upright grand is merely a larger form. 
In the cottage jiiaiio the strings run vertically from 
top to bottom of the instrument ; and tlie dilference 
iu form necessitateb alteratif)n.s in tlie details of iiie 
action, but the general principle is the same. The 
pianette, a small form or the cottage, lias also come 
into great favour. The pianoforte has attained a 
widespread iiopulavity, ow'ing chiefly to tiie fact 
that it can render harmony ; tliougri the violin is 
proving a serious rival to it in domestic circles. 
In Eiigiaiul the npinufactni'ej's who Jiave for 
some time past en jo, veil the highest repute are 
Messrs Broad ivood, BriuHiiiead, and lurkman. 
Messrs Brinsmead have lately introduced a patent 
pianoforte called the HosicnentCy in whicJi, by a 
nnniber of hammers playing couBecntively on a 
string, and so closely as to cause no intcrniption in 
the sound, any note may be sustained (whence the 
name sostenente ) for an indelinite length of time, 
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ami the same solemn ami majestic eflecb may he 
produced upon the pianoforte wliicli has hereto- 
fore been eon lined exclusively to the organ. The 
latest develoimient to wliieh tlie pianoforte has 
heen carried is that introduced by an Austrian 
of tlie name of Janlco» A great nuu\her of his 
pianos are now heing made. Recognising the 
complete change whicli has passed over piano- 
forte music since the days when Mozart and 
Haydn wrote an<lj so to speak, created the 
literature of the instv\in\ent, How Janko has 
endeavoured to adapt the piano to the long 
stretches, choids, and dilHcnlt arpeggios which arc 
the cliavactevistics of modern playing, and were 
utterly unknown, or rather unemployed, in tlie 
days of the classical Avriters. Accoj-dingly, he con- 
structs his pianos with six keyhoanls, Avluch ii.se in 
tiers above one another in the manner of an organ. 
The notes are so grasped that tenths and twelfths 
can be easily spanned by reaching a linger to a 
keyboard above or below that on Avliicb the hand 
is travelling ; and, with a sweep of the Avrist, Avliicli 
Avon Id scarcely cover imu'c than two octaves on the 
{>ld keyboard, an avjieg^'io can be executed through 
the Avliole compass ot the piano ’.s notes. The 
ohjections to TIerr .faiiko’s improvement come 
mainly not from (be public bub from the music 
publishers; for, Avbiie to a beginner on the instni- 
nient it is immaterial Avliab system of lingering he 
adopted, pnlilishcrs are naturally jealous of a new 
pianoforte Avhich Avould render useless and compel 
complete remmUdUng not only of all the lingering, 
hut perliaiiH of the stalk 

Music for the pianoforte is Avritten in two staves, 
and with the treble and bass clefs. Many of the 
most eminent nmsieians^ have devoted tboinselvea 
to coni])osing for the pianoforte, and some com- 
po.ser.s of note, as Hummel, (Jhopiii, Tliallierg, and 
Heller, have almost entirely conlined themselve.s 
to that instrument. Amongst (be greatest modern 
pianists have been Madame >Scbumann, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein. See llimbault, The Tiauoforie (1800) ; 
drove’s Dlei ionary of I\ las ir and Musicians i and 
the histories of musib and of musical instruments 
(such as Hopkins’s Musind Instruments^ 1887). 

IMaristSu or ‘ Fathers of the Pious ScluKds,’ a 
religion, M congregation for the education of the 
poor, founded at Rome in 1617 by a Spanish priest, 
Joseph of (’alasauza, and conliniuid in 1621 by 
Giegory XVI. 'J’liey Avoro cbielly active in Poland 
and iVustvia. 

Pia.s.sava. See Finnous S instances. 

Pia.sivc ( H !*• and Lat. emjilasiron^ ‘a plaster;’ 
in the Uomaneo languages, anything sjiread out 
or llattened, ‘a plate, ‘ ‘a coin'), an old Hpanisli 
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silver coin AAmrth ab(nit 4s. It Avas divided izito 8 
siRer reals, and hence Avas teruied a jafccc of eighty 
the name invaiiably applied to it on the Spanisli 
Main (see llobLAR). Tlie Italian piastre, or sendo^ 
Avas an imitation of the Spanish coin, and Avas 
nearly equal to it in value. TJie Tnrkisli piastre is 


a silver coin Avorth about ‘2d. in English reckoning 
and 4 cents in United {States currency. Usually 
125 piastres = £\ sterling and 100 = 20 francs. 
Tlie lira contains 100 piastres. Pieces of 1, 2, 5, 
10, and 20 piastres ai'e struck in silver. 

PiutigorslCj a tOAvn in Rmssian Caucasia, at 
the southern foot of Mount Beshtau (4587 feet), 
facing Mount Elburz and the Caucasus Mountain.s, 
and 124 miles by lail NW. of Vladikavkaz, is 
celebrated for its sulphur-springs. Ranging from 
83 •7° to 117 ‘5° F. in temperature, they ai-e use- 
ful for abdominal and ibeuinatic affections. Pop. 
13,665. 

Piatra, a tOAvn of Aloldavia, 60 miles Mb by S. 
of Jassy, romantically situated on the Bistvitza, at 
the (eastern) foot of the Carpathians, has a trade 
in timber and a pop. of 13,890. 

Pia7//.a (move fully Pkr.za Avinerina), an e)us- 
copal toAvn of )Sicily, 16 miles 8E. of Caltanisetta. 
Pop. 17,038. 

Pia/zi, Giuseppe, Italian astronomer, Avas born 
at Ponte in the Valtelline, July 16, 1746, and 
entered the order of the Tbeatins at ]\Iilan in 1704. 
After holding professorial chairs of Philosophy, 
Mathematics, and Tlieology at Genoa, Malta, 
Ravenna, and Rome, he Avas a])pointed in 1780 to 
the cJiair of Mathematics in l^alevmo ; and theie, 
Avith the aid of government, he established an 
observatory in 1789. The lust task he set himself 
to Avas to make a catalogue of the stai.s, published 
in 1803, and again extended in 1814, (4n the night 

of the 1st January 1801 he di.scoA"ered ca neAv planet, 
the Iiv.st of the group of planetoids betAveen Mars 
and Jupiter, and named it Ceres. He died, 2‘2d 
July 1826, at Naples. 

Piluoch ((} aelic, Piobaireachdi ‘a pipe tune ’}, 
a forzn of bagpijie music, generally of a Availike 
character, iiicliuhng marches, dirges, S:c. Accord- 
ing to Sir Walter Scott, connoisseurs in pipe-nni.sic 
ali'cct to discover in a Avell -composed pibroch the 
imitative sounds of march, coiiJlict, ilimit, 1 mi suit, 
and all the current of a heady light. The rhythm 
is A’evy irregular and dlflicult for a stranger to 
folIoAA', but Avlien played by a good piper it has a 
very pOAveiful effect. The earliest mention of the 
military nimsic of the l)agj)ipe is in 1594 at the 
battle of Glenlivet, but the various pibroebs be- 
longing to the different clans are mostly of modern 
composition. 

See Macdonald, Anrinit Martial Music of Caledonia 
(about 1805); Mackay, Oollcction of Aiicicnt Piohair- 
(nvhU, or Ilif/hland Pipe Music (1S3S); and Glen’s Col 
lection of Piohaireachd, 

Picrtrdy {Picardie), an ancient province in the 
north of France, was bounded on tlie "W. by the 
Euglisli Cliaiuiel, and on the E, by Champagne. 
The capital of this pi-ovince was Amiens. The 
territory noAv forms the department of Sow>in\ and 
portions of the departments of Aisne and Pas-de- 
Calais, 

Picai*c8<inc. Heo Novels. 

Pioayuiies a name deiived from the Carib 
language, and used in Louisiana for a small coin 
Avorbh GJ cents, cm rent in the United States before 
]857i and knoAvn in different states by various 
names (fourpence, Tqzpence, lip, sixpence, &c.). 

Piccolo. See Flute. 

Piccolo'iniui, an old and distingnished family 
of Italy, settled at Siena, Avho subsequently ob- 
tained possession of the ducliy of Amalfi, lb pro- 
duced numerous celebrated litUratcurs and Avar- 
riors, one pope (see Pi us IT.), and several cardinals. 
One of the mo.st illustrious members of this family 
Avas Ottavio, Duke of Amalfi, born in 1599. He 
entered the Spanish military service, and, being 
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sent to aid the Eiiipeior Foidiiiand TT., fought 
against the Bohemians at the battle of the Weisse- 
Bevg (1620), then in tlie NefclievlaiidN, and after 
that in "Wallenstein’s army at Lutzen (1032). He 
Avas one of the chief agents in effecting the fall of 
the all-powerful general, l)y betraying his secrets 
to the emperor. Then lie greatly distingnislied 
liimself in the battle of Noullingen (1631). In the 
following season lie was sent to aid the Spaniards 
in tlie Ketlierlaiids, and speedily drove out the 
French, Imt had not much success against the 
Dutch. He was witli drawn by the emperor in 1640 
to stay the Swede.s, who, nndei Baner, were threat- 
ening the lieicditaiy possessions of Austria. This 
piirpohe he accomplished ; hut, though he was 
successful against these northern invaders in the 
Palatinate, he was worsted in Sile.sia hy Tors ton- 
son. lietnrning to the Spanish service in 1643, he 
was sent again to the Netherlands to take the 
command of the Spanish troops. But his success 
was not nearly so decisive as before, the prestige of 
the Spani.sJi infantry having been destroyed by 
Conde at Eocroi (1643). After the signing of the 
peace of Westphalia (1648) Piccoloniini was created 
a field-marshal hy the emperor, and was sent as 
plenipotentiaiy to the Congress of Nuremberg 
(1649). He (lied at Vienna, 10th August 1656, 
leaving no children ; his son Max', who ligures in 
Schiller’s Wallenstein^ is only a ])oetical liction. 

Pic du Midi, a summit of tiie Pyrenees, 9466 
feet high, in the soutli-east corner of the French 
department of Basses -Pyrenees. 

PicIlCgnfU? Chaules, French general, horn 
a labourer’s son at Arbois in Jura, 16tli Febiuary 
1761, and was educated by the Minorite friars at 
Arhois and at the college of Brienne. He enlisted 
into an artillery regiment in 17H3, and .sliowed 
such capacity and courage on the lihine in the liery 
service of the young republic that by 1793 he was 
a general of division. In October of that year he 
wa.s given supreme command on the Rliine, and 
in conjunction with Hoche and his army of the 
Moselle he drove back the Austrians, relieved 
Landau, and overran tlie Palatinate. Next year he 
continued his career of triumjdi in the Netherlands, 
and showed in three campaigns within one year 
consummate generalship and a fortunate audacity 
wortli}^ of the great Napoleon. After by swift 
movements defeating the Anstiians in detail, he 
broke their forces at Fleurus, June 27, 1794, and, 
continuing the struggle into the winter, crossed the 
Meuse and the ^Vaal on tlie ice, entered Amster- 
dam, January 20, 1795, and soon occupied the 
whole of Holland. During this campaign occurred 
the famous capture by the French imssnr.s of the 
Du tell sliips frozen in the Helder. Recalled to 
Paris by the Therm idoiians, the ‘ Sauveur de la 
Patrie ’ crushed an insurrection of the faithourcfs at 
Paris, 1st April 1795, next proceeded to the Rhine, 
and took Mannheim. But at the heigdit of liis 
fame he turned traitor, and sold himself for vast 
promises to the Bourbons. AVifcli deliberate 
tieachery he remained inactive before the enemy, 
and allowed Joiudan to be defeated. The Dh ectory 
becoming suspicious super.seded him by Moreau, 
and Piche^rii retired to Arbois. In 1797 he took 
his place, first as member, next as president, of the 
council of Five Hundred, and continued his Bourbon 
intriguevS, but on the 18th Fructidor {4th Septem- 
ber) was arrested and deported to Cayenne. 
Escax)ing in the June of next year, he made his 
way to London, was attached to the Austro-Russian 
army in 1799, and thereafter lived in Germany and 
England until the formation of the Bourbon con- 
spiracy of Georges Cadouclal ( q. v.) for tlie assassina- 
tion of the First Consul, The pair reached Pans 
secretly, but found it impossible to gain over 


Moreau. They weie soon hetvayed to the police, 
and Picliegru U'as seized in bed and earned to the 
Temple, Feliruary 28, 1804. Hero, on tlie morning 
of the 6tli April, it was found that lie had antici- 
pated justice, and ended Ins dislionoured life with 
his oAvn bends. Tlie traitor knew that he liad 
justly forfeited lii.s life to his country’s Jaw.s, and 
there is no justification for the royalist slander that 
he was made away with hy Napoleon. 

See the Live? by Gii&sier (1814), Piorrefc (1820), 
Bouziers (D6Ie, 1870); also the Atomoircs liy Mont- 
gaillard (1S04). 

Picliiciag'o. Hee Chlamydophouus. 

Picliinclia ( ‘ boiling mountain ’), tlie mo.st 
pojmlous province (187,844 in 1885) of Ecuador, 
embraces the Quito jihiteau and its slo])e.s. Area, 
8300 sq. m. The soil is fertile in tlie west. The 
province takes its name from the active v'clcfino of 
Idchinclui, 8 miles NW. of Quito, the chief town. 
It has five peaks, two of whicli (15,918 feet) Mr 
AVhymper ascended in 1880. The enormons crater, 
nearly a mile across at the toji and perhajis 1500 
feet in diameter at the bottom ( which is 2500 feet 
below), is said to be the deepe.sL in Llic world. 

Piclilcrj Kauoiane, novelist, was horn 7th 
September 1769, at Vienna, her maiden name being 
Greiner ; and between 1800 and hei death, Ofch July 
1843, published novels and dramas snllicient to fill 
a collected edition of 60 volnnies, of Avhioh the most 
notable are Agatiiol'lcs ( 1808 ), Frentcmrnnie ( 1 808 ), 
and Die Bdaffening Wiens (1824). Her aiUohio- 
graidiical DenkwurtI irikcitcn (1844) fill 4 vols. 
Pickerel. See 1 'ike. 

PickerillJ^', a market-town in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, 32 miles NNE. of York. It lias 
a line ruined castle, Avliich Avas Richard II. ’s first 
prison, and Avas dismanlled hy the Konndlioails, 
and an interesting pansh church. Pop, (1881) 
3931; (1891) 3676. 

Pickles, q term generally ajijdicul to vegetables 
preserved in Aunegar, Avith or Avilliout spiees; tliongh 
pickled applies to animal food preserved in salt 
(see PuE.SEUVKD PiiOAasiONS). The vegidahles 
most pickled in Britain are cahhago, caulilloAver, 
gherkins or young cucumhei’s, French beans, onions 
and esclialols, Avalmits, nmslirooms, and nastur- 
lium.s, IHccalilhj or Indian pickle is made of 
cncumher, oaulillower, mustard-seed, and ilower 
of mustard. For the methods of ]U’eparing jiickles 
reference must he made to a cookery-book. Capers 
(q.v.) are imported; also olives preserved in ‘brine 
and in vinegar, and several preparations of the 
mango fruit. The food value of pickles as a condi- 
ment is touched on at Diet, Yol. TTI. p. 809; and 
for adulterated pickles, see Adulteuation, 

Pico. See Azores, 

Pico della IHiraiTdola, one of the most 
curious figures in the history of the Renaissance, 
Avas horn in 1463, and Avas the son of Fi-ancesco 
Pico, Count of Miraudola and Concordia in ‘the 
Modenese. He avus a Avondorfully precocious^ boy, 
and ill his youth he visited the chi of universities of 
Italy and France. In 1480 ho issued a challenge to 
all comers to engage Avith him in public discussion 
at Rome, but the debate Avas forbidden by the pope 
on the score of the heretical tendency of certain of 
the nine hundred theses Avhich Pico had ofiered to 
maintain. An Apologia Avhich he issued in Ids 
defence exposed liim to considerable persecution 
until Alexander HI. in 1493 absolved him of the 
charge^ of heresy. He spent much of his life in 
travelling, and became knoAvn as a generous bene- 
factor of the poor. He Avas an intimate Mend of 
Politian and Lorenzo do’ Medici. Ho died of foA’er 
in 1494, and Savonarola, Avho had been anxious to 
enrol him among the Friar.s Preachers, vested him 
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after ilcaLh in the Jiahit of the order. jMiraiidola 
ivas the last of the schoolmen. He emleavonrecl 
to reconcile the Catholic theology with inecliteval 
philosoiihy, and his works are a Ijewildeving com- 
pound of inysLieisin, scholasticism, and recondite 
knowledge. He interpreted the Mosaic text by 
the Neoplatonic doctrine of the microcosm and the 
macrocosaij and maintained that in natural magic 
lay the .strongest testimony to tlic truth of the 
Gospels. PIo appealed to the authority of the 
Cahhalists and Pythagrireans as ^YeU as to the 
Apo.stlcsj he exhibited, along with a childlike 
credulity, an argnnientatiYe ingenuity worthy of 
the subtlest schoolman. He was a humanLst as 
well as a theologian, and was the aiithoi' of various 
Latin epistles and elegies and of a series of llorid 
Italian sonnets. His writings are of little value, 
but the magic of his personality survives. A 
theologian an<l an erotic poet, a philanthropist, a 
scholar, and a traveller, an adherent at once of 
Puns Scotiis and of rolitian, ho was one of the 
most chivalrous, genorou.s, and versatile of men ; 
Ids character is as engaging as it is curious ami 
complex. 

See (r, P. tlcUa Ulirandnla, Ids life by Ids nopliew 
(trails, by !Sir Thomas More; Nutt, Loud. 1800), and 
Pater's Studies in the Renaissance, 

Picotcc. See Caunation. 

Picquet. See Piquet. 

Picric Acid ( Trinitrot)lioiiol ), C^Ho ( NOo IjOTI. 
This substance appeals in the form of pale yellow 
crystalline .scales. It is obtained by the action of 
rdtric acid on plienoIsul]ihonic acid. Etpial parts 
of phenol and concentrated sulplmric acid are 
mixed togetlier, and nhiced in a suitable vessel, 
which i.s heat(3d till tlie mixture readies 212“ P, 
(100“ C.). Nitric acid of the specific gravity is 
then added. On cooling, a crystalline mass i.s pro- 
duced which is filtered and drained. A wasldng 
AvilU cold water follows, and then the picric acid is 
further puiidod by reovysfcal Using it from water 
containing a small propoi'iion (Od per cent.) of 
sulphuric acitl. Pieric acid is easily soluble in hot, 
but only slightly in cold water, It is also solulde 
ill aleoliol and ethor. Us taste is intensely bitter, 
and its tinctorial power is very groat, the solutions 
of it having a strong yeUo\v colour (see Dyeing, 
Vol. IV. p, 141). It has hoeii much used for dyeing 
silk, woof, and leather. As it does not adhere by 
itself to vegetal) !o lihre, it serves for a test to dis- 
tingiiisli cotton from wool or silk. The pi'esenee 
of cotton in a mixed fabric can therefore he detected 
by steeping it in a hot .solution of the acid, and 
afterwards washing ib, Then, with the aid of a 
microscope, the dillerenco between the wool or silk, 
both of which retain the dye, and the cotton, 
which does not, will he made clear. Picric acid 
is poisonous, and its ammonia salt is u.sod as an 
ingredient in explosives (see Melinite )< Tt was 
formerly called CVrhazotic Acid. 

Fieri tc, one of the perhlotite.s nr oli vino-rocks. 
It is particularly rich in olivine. The other prin- 
cijial minoralM are augite and jjlagioulase. Mag- 
netite or ilm unite, or both ai‘c generally present. 
Biotito oceurs not infrofjnently, and apatite occa- 
sionally. The rock is often more or la.ss altered 
into .seVpoutino. 

PiclrA*, Adolphe (1799-LS76), a native of 
Geneva, and a writer on tluj (Jelts and the primi- 
tive Aryans. To the aanio Genevese family belong 
Marcus Auguste Pictet (I7o2-09), physicist; 
Eran^ois JuTos Pictet (1809-72), zoologist and 
palieontologist ; and Kaoul Pictet, chemist and 
physicist, Known in connection with the lique- 
faction of oxygen. 

PiCtoii, SiH Thomas, British general, was born 
in August 1758, at Poyston in Pembrokeshire, 


entered the army as en-^ign in the 12th Foot in 
1772, and two years later joined his regiment at 
Gibraltar. In 1794 he went out to the AVesb Indies, 
and was given a command under 8iv John Vaughan. 
He took part in the coji quest of several island.s of 
the West Indies, including Trinidad, and was 
appointed (1797) governor of the last named, being 
shortly afterwards raised to the rank of general. 
In 1803 he was superseded, hut immediately after 
appointed governor of Tobago. He found it 
necessary, however, to retuin to England, to take 
his trial on a charge of having permitted, under the 
old Spanish laws, a female prisoner to be tortured. 
He was found guilty of .sanctioning unlawful 
torture ; but on api)eal he was in a new trial 
acquitted. He saw active service again in the 
Walchoren expedition (1809), and was made 
governor of Flii.shing after its capture by the 
English. Early in the following year he was snm- 
monetl to Spain, and put in command of the ‘Fight- 
ing Division,’ and M'ith ib rendered brilliant sen ice 
at Busaco, during the subsequent expulsion of the 
Frencli froni Portugal, at Fuentes de Onoro, at the 
.sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, at I'ittoria 
and in the battles of the Pyrenees, at Ortliez and 
before Toulouse. Napoleon’s oscajie from Elba 
once more called Pielon into the held ; he fought 
at l-^uatre Bras and was wounded, but kept the 
fact hidden that he might not miss the great day 
he saw coming, and he fell leading his men to the 
charge at Waterloo, IStli June 1815. See Memoirs 
of Sir 7' Fictohi by H. B. Robinson (2 vols. 1835). 

Pictoilj a \)ort of entry on the north coast of 
Nova >Seotia, on a large and .sheltered harbour, 
85 (by rail 114) miles NNE. of Halifax. The town 
coiitain.s several mills and factories, and coal, mined 
in the vicinity, i.s exported. Pop. 5000. 

Piets. This is the name by which, for five and 
a half ceiiturio.s (290-844 A.D.), the people that 
inhabited eastern Scotland from tlie Forth to the 
Pentland Firth were known. In the Iri.sh chronicles 
they are generally styled Picti, Pi clones, Pictores, 
or Piccartlaig— all forms of the same root; but 
sometimes the native Gaelic name of Cvuthnig is 
applied to them, and their country is called Cnii- 
tiien-tuath, tlic equivalent of Latin Pictavia and 
OJd Nor.se Petti and, which still survives in the 
name of tlie Pentland Firth. There were Crnitlmi 
or Orntlmig also in Ireland— never, however, called 
Ihcti. Tliey formed the petty kingdom of Dal- 
araidc (County Down and part of Antrim) and 
bordered on the Irish Dalriada ; and, as the king- 
leta of both these provinces weie contempovary with 
the whole extent of Picti.sh rule, much confmsion 
is thereby caused a.s to what refers to Scotch and 
what to Irish Cruithiiig in the annals. Other Insh 
Cruithnig appear sporadically, not to .say enig- 
matically, in Meath and in Ro.scomnion. There does 
not seem to have been any diherenoe in language 
and customs between these Irish Cruithnig' and 
the rest of the people of Ireland, at least in liislorio 
timc.s. They were probably early iiivadens from 
Jlritain belonging to the Pictisli race. 

The Piets aro iirat mentioned in connection ndth 
the campaigns of Coiistautius Ohlorus in Britain 
in 290 and 300. Eumenins, his panegyrist, speaks 
of ^ Caledonum aliorumque Pictovum silvas et 
pahules’ (the Caledonians and other Piets), wiiicli 
implies tlie inclusion of the former in the latter 
people, (jalcdonia i.s the name given by Tacitus 
to Ecotland north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, 
and he describes the Caledonians as a noble race of 
barbarians, who fight in chariots as well as on foot, 
with long swords and short shields, and whose 
fair red hair and large limbs argued a German 
oiigin. Ptolemy (120) places fourteen tribes in 
Tacitus’ Caledonia, inclusive of tlie Caledonians 
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tJieinseIvcs, and t)ie 11101 ‘e easteiOy ten of tliese Jnay 
})e claimed as Piets. So troiildesoine were these 
noithern tribes to the Roman province that in 
20 s the Emperor Sevenis came to Britain and 
vainly attempted their subjugation. The conleui- 
poraiV historians mention only two tribes north of 
tlie Forth and Clyde wall—the Mmata^ and the 
Caledonii— and Tacitus’ noble harbaiians appear in 
their pages but squalid savages, liaving no cities, 
knowing no agiicnltnre, possessing wives in com- 
mon, and tattooing their bodies with pictures of 
all kinds, to show which Hhey wear no clothing,' 
says Herodian. Yet they have chariots and 
weapons as described by Tacitus, with dagger and 
peculiarly knobbed spear. One hundred years 
later the" Caledonians and other Piets, as already 
said, are encountered by Constantins, and still 
fifty yeais later they are harassing the Roman 
province (360) now in company with the Scots, 
who are first mentioned at this date, and who 
appear as great soa- wanderers, starting from 
Ireland and )Scotland both, it would seem, and 
attacking the wliole seaboard of the province, 
especially Wales. The Piets and Scots are helped 
in this ‘continual vexing’ of the Britons by the 
Saxon.s and Atecotti. The Piets are repre.seuted 
at this time as divided into two nations called 
Dicalidonre and Vecturiones, or rather Verturione.s, 
to accept Profensor Rliyss happy emendation of 
Aminimius' text, for this latter form may he 
identified with the historic Eortrenn (Strathearn 
and Meiiteith). Theodosius tlie elder in 369 
.subdued these northern foes and restored the 
district between the walls to Roman Britain, and 
the ut-urper ^laxinins .signalised hi.s as.sumption of 
power in 383 by an energetic campaign against the 
Piets and Scots. During the next quarter of a 
century the Romans were losing their hold on 
Britain, and their northern foes pressed on the 
province with great persistence. Fii-&t the northern 
wall was rebuilt, blien abandoned ; and lastly the 
southern wall was reiiaired by tlie last legion sent. 
In vain did the brave Stilicho gaze on the ‘ figures 
fading on the dying Piet,’ as Claudian says, for 
they burst on the Romanised Britons with more 
fury than ever, and the calling in of tlie Saxons 
agaimst the Pict^ and Scots made the last state of 
the Britons wor.se than their first. 

At this point the light of Roman history is 
witlidrawn from ns, and we have to depend on 
vague references in native writers — on Gildas of 
Wales (6th century), on Adamnan (704:), on Bede 
(731), on Nennius (9th century), and on the Irisl) 
and other annalists of the middle ages, the best of 
whom is Tigernach (1088). There is a Pictish 
Chronicle, perhaps composed in the 10th century, 
but preserved only in a MS. four hundred years 
later in date. Gildas describes the Piets and Scots 
as * differin*^ somewhat in manners,’ and ‘shroud- 
ing tlieir villainous faces in bushy liair rather than 
clothing’ tlieir lower limbs. Bede points out that 
the Piets are divided into a southern and a northern 
divi'iion by the Grampians, TJie soutliern Piets 
were converted to Christianity by St Ninian {circa 
400), and the northern Piets over a century and a 
half later by St Coliimha. Bede also notes and 
mythically explaiu.s the system of .succession among 
the Piets, whereby the rei^aiing monarch was suc- 
ceeded not by liis .son hub by either his brother or 
his sister’s son, descent being counted through the 
females. Tliis curious rule is amply confirmed by 
the Pictish list of kings, Scotland ‘in Bede’s time, 
and for more than a centuiy previously, was divided 
among four nations : the Saxons and Britons were 
south of the Firths, and north of tliem were the 
Piets ea.st of Dninialhan, and the Scots to the 
west with Balriada or Argyllshire as their head 
centre. The annals say little of the Isles and north- 


west coast, whether they were held by Scots or 
Piets, though .subsequent history makes it clear 
that the Scots had long colonised them, for the '<nn.s 
of Ere in 501 were but the last of many Scottio 
invader.s and colonisers. That the four iiaUoii.s of 
Bede’s day spoke four difierenb languages is clear 
from his oft- repeated statement to that efieob, and 
ins iianding down a word in this Pictish tongue 
{jicaii/akel). CoJmnha, according to Adamnan, 
had to employ an interpreter twice in dealing witli 
the Piets, Avliile Covmac of Cashel mentions a woul 
[oartit] l)elonging to the hcrla eruithicch or Pictish 
language. 

In the ninth year of the reign of Bruile Mac- 
Mailchon, the year 563, Columha landed in Scot- 
land to convert tlie Piets. Brude had hi.s royal 
residence near Inverness, and ^vas ‘ a most jiowejfiil 
king,’ Bede says, for he reiu-esents him as granting 
Iona to Cohunha, tliough Tig^ernach says that 
Conall of Dalriada made the gift. But the Piets 
were carrying on war among the Isles at the time, 
as the life of St Comgall shows, and Brude had 
liostages from the king of the Orlaieys. ^ Brude’.s 
successor, Gartnait, seems to have fixed liis cai)ital 
at Ahernetliy, the church of winch he founded. 
The Piets were suhjngiated by Oswald , king of 
Northumbria, and niacle tributary hy his brother 
Oswiu after 654. They remained under the 
Anglian yoke for thirty years ; hut Brude, son of 
Bile, asserted his rule among tlic northern Piets, 
and meeting the Anglian king Ecgfrid atDunnichen 
in 685 defeated and .slew liiin, and tlins ended the 
Anglian rule over the Piets. About 710 Naiton or 
Nectan, son of Derile, was king of the Piets, and, 
as Bede tells us, he conformed niidcr Anglic iii- 
fiueiice to the Roman Church in logard to the 
celel)ration of Easter, going indeed so far as to 
expel recalcitrant Coluiiihan clerics across Drum- 
alban. Following a custom not unfrequent at the 
time, Nectan resigned Ids tlirone and became a 
cleric. A fierce struggle ensued for the throne, 
during Avhich Nectan emerged from Ids monastery, 
hut eventually Angus, son of Fergus, petty king of 
Fortrenn, crushed all his rivals and rengned for 
thirty years, when this ‘sanguinary tyrant’ died 
in 761. His brother Bnule died king of Forireiin 
in 763, for evidently Angus’ monarchy had collapsed 
and the provincial kings a^ain came to the front. 
Unfortunately the next eighty years of Pictisli and 
Scotti.sh history is exceedingly difficult to unravel, 
for (July lists of kings and a vcfevenco or two in the 
Annals of Ulster are all the material which is to 
hand. _ Ciniod was king after Brude, hut Ids rights 
were disputed hy Aed of Dalriada ; and after his 
deatli _ in 774 there is much confiihioii in the 
Chronicles, as there must have been in the fads. 
Dalriadic pvince.s struggle with Picti.^h princes and 
with one another for tlie throne, till Constantine of 
Dalriada established himself about 815 as king 
over hotli. Ilis and Ids brother’s reign ended in 
834, and a time of confusion followed, native 
Pictisli ininces striving against Eoganan of Dal- 
riada, and he ultimately succeeding. The j^ear 
839, which ended his reign, saw a great defeat and 
slaughter of the Piets by the Danes, with confusion 
once again, from M’hicli emerged in 844 Kenneth 
MacAlpin, tlie Scot, as king over both nations, 
henceforward not to he disunited. Many things 
contributed to the overthrow of the Pietish king- 
dom, such as it was, and of the Pictish language : 
the disunion, phy.sical and otherwise, between 
northern and southern Piets ; the rule of female 
succession^ whicli allowed Anglic, Briton, and 
Scottic princes to rule in rig-lit of tlieir mothers, 
with the consequent degradation of marriage which 
matriarchy implies j and the &U])erior culture of 
the Scots, Christian and literary. Nor must it he 
forgotten that we really do not" know much about 
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the Ifeles luitl cofist uortli of Argyll, nor indeetl 
of the comities north of Inverness, from the time 
of Bnitlc MacMailchnn till the Norsemen came. 
It is finite certain that tlm Scots colonised these 
very early, and had, indeed, established themselves 
ill Pertlihiiiie. Aidan, the son of Giihliran, makes 
expeditions to Orkney, and lights the Piets and 
defeats tliem on the Porth, or even farther east* 
ward, in ^learns. This aggressive^ energy, com- 
hined 'with tlie other facts Af the situation above 
enumerated, would easily enable tl^e Scots to 
supersede the Piets in power and language. 

The real ‘ Pictish q^uestion,’ however, is what 
the language was which they spoke. This question 
miLSt not be confused with another if allied one, 
What race did tlie Piets belong to? The Piets 
may have spoken a Celtic language thougli racially 
possessed of little Celtic blood, and may have 
retained non-(Altic customs as survivals of a lower 
culture, as indectl they dul in the case of female 
succession. Pour hypotheses liave been formed in 
regard to tlie language and origin of tlie Piebs. 
The lirHt, started by Pinkerton and put by Sii- 
Walter Scott into tlie month of the ‘Antiquary,’ 
is iliat they were Tentonn, speaking a (Tobfiic 
dialect; the second, maintained by Dr Skene, is 
that they were (iaelic-speakiug Celts, and tha( 
tliey and not tlie Scots tinally conquered in the Oth 
century ; the third, due to Ib’ofossor Rhys, is that 
the l^icts were noii-Aryaiis, whose language was 
overlaid by loams from Welsli and Irish ; and tlie 
foiirtli, lield by Dvo of the most eminent Celtic 
scbolarB of the day, Professor ^Vindiseb and Dr 
Whitley Stokes, is that they were Celts, Imt more 
nearly allied to the Cymry than to the Gael, 

The materials for tlociding' the linguistic rela- 
tions of tlie Piets, though fairly almndant, consist 
almost entirely of names — those in the classical 
writers, in Lh(3 king lists, and in the Rook of Deer, 
and the still or lately existent place-names of 
ancient Pietavia. IMve main sigreenumt between 
the (fallo-Cymric and Gaelic lauguages is their 
dropiiing of 'Aryan initial their main dill'ercuce 
is their developing tlie laliialised guttural (/k — the 
one like the Greeks into and the otliei', the 
Gaelic, like the Latins into ^ or e. This fact led 
Professor lihys to call them I’espcctively P Celts 
and <1 (Alts. No native initial exists in old 
Gaelic language. IHio name Picti, which was 
nsnally rogardetl as the Latin for ‘painted mend i^ 
now consitTered inseparable fi’oin Pictoncs or Pictavi 
of Gaul, now I^utou, and is therefore (kdtic of the 
P group. An old Gaelic eipii valent is suiiptised to 
exist in clcht ( ‘ engraver ’)> ^vhich leaves the old 
idea of ‘ painted or pictured men ’ intact. Further, 
the Gaelic name is tlerivetl from emth 

(‘form, figure’), Welsh prijcl; and the Welsh name 
for Piet is actually Prydyii, The form Pretfcania, 
undoubtedly^ used liy the host Greek writers for the 
Latin Britannia, makes it possildc that tlie 
Cruthnig gave tlieir name to Britain. The mean- 
ing of Bede’s Pictish word )mmfahcl is nractically 
explained by himself as Wall’s [lead, where |)can, 
with its p, auswovs to Welsh penn (‘head*) and 
not to Gaelic aenn, »Similarly Pern and in 
the king lists belong to tlie P group ; but more 
striking still m ihfipdi of the Book of Deer, which 
signilics ‘a portion of landd corres])onding to 
Welsh pethy and etymologically to (Gaelic on It 
(‘portion’). Pot or ji/if is a prelix in place-names 
in Pictland from SiiUievkuidsluvG to the Forth at 
the present day, some two luindred being easily- 
counted, tbongb the Gaelic Bal has consul ertihly 
extruded it in western Pictland. It is^ similar 
to Ahcr as a place-name prefix, which is found 
all over Pictland. Tins i.s the Abhor or Apor of 
the Book of Deer and the Chronicles, and corre- 
sponds only to Welsh A6er, older Ajr;er, ‘a con- 


fluence.’ Minor points in the phonetics of tlie 
IMctish names are tlie preservation of U and nt as 
in Cymric; rh^ as in Ocliil, Welsh Ucliel, but Gaelic 
Uasfd ; /#, in Naifcon, for Gaelic Nectan, being 
Cymric; Elpbin for Alpin or Albin ; Biiilei fm 
Bnide, where », as in Welsh, changes to ?; the 
Cymric foims of the prefix 7 iv or ir,r tor Gaelic for 
or /fir; and others. Names like Talorg and Mor- 
cunn remiiul ns of (baiili.sli Argio- talus, ‘.silver- 
brow,’ and of Welsh jMorgan. Modern place- 
names like Dee ( ‘ gothle.ss Don for Divona 
(‘goddess’}, Tay, Eden, Nitli or Nefchy, and 
Ythan can liavdly be paralleled outside Gallo- 
Cymric ground. The qi of Spey and Spean is 
evidence of non-Gaelic origin. Dr Whitley Btokes, 
who^ has brought together in a list all the extant 
Pictish words from Tacitus dou'u to the medimval 
amnalists in his woik On the Lingiiiatic Value of the 
Iriah xlmuih, sums up the philologic arguments 
\yibli .snflicient temperateness thus ; ‘ The foregoing 
list of names and other words contains much that 
is still obMcure ; hut on llie uliole it shoAVs that 
Pictish, so far as regards its vocabulary, is an 
Indo-European and especially Celtic speech. Its 
phonetics, so far as we can ascertain them, 
resemble ihose of Welsh rather than of Irish.’ 
Tlic conclusion to which we come is that the Piets, 
whatever tracer they .slioAV of a non- Aryan racial 
element, uith its cmisequent snrvivar of loAver 
ideas of mairiage-laws, spoke a (’el tic language 
belonging to a brand) of Celtic allied to tlie 
Cymric, but dialectically dillerent fiom tlie Welsli 
of Bede’s time ; and that tbi.s dialect of the Galio- 
Cymyic stock was a wave of Celtic speech from the 
(Jontiuent pievious to the Gaulish which held 
England when Cicsar entered Britain. 

Sgq Skene's Chronicles of the Piets and Scuts (Edin. 
18G7), -where all the po-st-classical material is brought 
together, and his Cdtk Scotland^ voh i. (Edin. 1S8()); 
Profesbor llhya’a Cdiic Hi'i^cuu (Lond. 1884), and his 
Rhind LocturG.s for 1881) in the Scottish iteview; Dr 
Whitley Stokes’s work above mentioned ; Professor 
WlndiBoVs article, ‘Keltische Sprachen,’ in Ersch and 
Gruber’a Pnciikloptidie ; Adamnan’s Cohmhti (Edin. 
1874); Hennessy’s Aimaks of Uhter (Dublin, 1887); 
Bedti’s Pcclcsiasiical Ilhtorp and the other documents 
ill tlie Monvmcitta Hisioricu Brdannica ; Eatlior limes’ 
Critical Essay [\TA) I new ed. Edin. 1879); and Pinker- 
ton’s LjqiuV); inio the ffistory of Scotland, 

Piets* Houses, the name popularly given in 
many parts of ycotlaiul to the rude uiulerground 
huildings, more commonly and accurately called 
Earth-liousea (q.v.). The Broclis (q.v.) aie also 
soinetimo.s called Pictish Tower.s. hor the Piets’ 
Work, see Catrail. 

Pictiirc-resloriiig, See Restoration. 

Picture-writing'. See Hieroglyphics. 

Pidgiii-Piiglish. See China, Voh III. p. 195. 
Piece of Eight. See Piastre. 

Piedmont, or Piemont (Fj-. pied, ‘ foot,’ 7noni, 

‘ mountain ' ), a former Italian principality, Avhich 
noAV forms the nortli-Avest part of the kingdom of 
Italy, is by the Alps separated from Switzerland 
on the N. and from France on the W. ; on the E. 
lies Lombardy, and on the S. Liguria and Genoa, 
ft included tlie duchy of IMonferrat and part of the 
old duchy of Milan, and now embraces tlie pro- 
vinces of' Alessandria, Cuneo, Novara, and Turin, 
and Corel's 11,389 sq. m., Avibli a pop. (1889) of 
3,297,157. For an account of its geographical 
features, see Italy, From the end of the 1 2th 
century the name Piedmont Ava.s u.sed as a collec- 
tive title for the territories ruled over by the 
House of Savoy on the ea.st side of the Graiau and 
Cottian Alps ; the history of the region Avill be 
found under Italy, Sardinia, Savoy, and Wal- 
DENSES. See, too, S. Butler’s yH/JS and Sanctuaries 
of Piedmont (neAv ed. 1890), 
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Piepowder i'Olirt^ in England, an ancxenb 
court held in fairs and inarketi^ to admin ister justice 
in a roiigli and ready way to all coineib, called also 
the Court of Dusty Pool ( Old Pr. inmd i^oiddre ). Its 
jnnsdictinn seems to Jjave been confined mostly to 
petty vagabonds, pedlais, and other wanderers. 
Tlie comt has long been obsolete, its jurisdiction 
merged in the court of Petty Sessions (q.v.). 

Pierce, Fhanklex, fourteenth president of the 
United States, was horn at Hilhborougli, New 
Hampshire, Noveinher 23, 180d His father, Ben- 
jamin Fierce, a farinei- wlio had risen in the war of 
independence to the rank of major, in 1827 and 
1829 became governor of New Hampshire. Frank- 
lin Pierce was educated at Bowdoin College, and 
was an oflieor in a college military company, in 
Avliich his biogi'apher, Nathaniel Hawtliorne, was a 
])rivate. He graduated in 1821, studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1827. Prom 1829 to 
1833 he was a member of the state legislature, and 
for two years was its speaker ; he was then elected 
to congress, a Democrat of tlie school of Jackson. 
In 1837 he "was elected to the United States senate, 
of which he was the youngest mcniher. In 1842 
he resigned his seat, knd returned to the practice 
of law. He refused the Democratic nomination 
for governor, as well as an appointment to fill a 
vacancy in the senate ; and he declined the oliice 
of attorney -general offered him by President Polk. 
He remained, lio^vevei*, among tlie leaders of liis 
party, zealously advocated the annexation of Texas, 
with or without slavery, and, after las opjmnents, 
the AYhigs and Pree-soilers, had been victorious at 
the polls in 1846, volunteered as a private for tlie 
Mexican war. The presideu t made him a brigadier- 
general, and in August 1847 he joined General 
Scott, and led his brigade in the battles of Con- 
treras and Cliiiriibuficd. In lSo2, in consequence 
of the conflicting chiiins of the leaders of the 
Democratic i^arty at the Baltimore Convention, he 
w<as nominated as a compromise candidate for the 
presidency, against General Scott, tlie Wliig nomi- 
nee, and received the vote.s of all but four states. 
President Pierce in ids inaugural address defended, 
on constitutional "rounds, slavery and the Fugitive 
Slave Law ; and Iiis calniiet, which was an emin- 
ently able one, included Jefferson Davis os secretary 
of wav. Pierce’s view as to slavery was that it 
was the price paid for the Union by the framers of 
the federal comstibutioii, and that, therefore, in 
lionesty it must he niainfcained. Tiie principal 
Inhnistvation— in importance far 
for reciprocity of trade with the 
i coloiiLes ancl the treaty with 
ig expeditions of Walker 
of others to Cuba, with 
>tend (q.v.) INfanifesLo — 
"ssouri Compromise {see 
tlie Kansas-Nehraska 
Bed a flame of civil 
ultimately set the 
'Ce, with his rigid 
ons, was intensely 
ad to abolitionists 
term of office in 
‘ope ; and after- 
fclie party Avliich 
♦"ook no part in 
October 1869. 
ncl eloquent 
ation woukl 
had it not 
nd wreciced 
cl generous, 

3 Lives by 
(1852), and 
E. Carroll 


Pieria, a coast distiict of ancient Macedon, at 
the base of the Olympus, and between the Pencu» 
and Haliacinon. It was the fabled birthplace of 
the Muses and of Orpheus. 

Pierre, tlie capital of >South Dakota, i.s a small 
town in the centre of the state, on the Missouri 
River, at the month of Bad River, 781 miles bv rail 
WNW. of Chicago. 

Pierson, Hknuv Htoh, coiiijioscr, was born at 
Oxford in ISIG, in 1844-45 filled the cliair of Music 
in Edin])urgh, and from 1846 lived in Germany, 
dying at Leqizig, 2Sth January 1873. Among hi.s 
works M'ere tiie music for tlie second part of 
Goethe’s Faud, the operas LcHa ami Contariniy 
and the oratoiios Jcnn^uJorn anti Jlczch'talu 

Piers Plowman. See Lak(iland. 

Pietii ( an Italian word signifying in the 

sense in which that term indicates or includes afl'ec- 
tion for relatives), the name given in the language 
of art to representations of the Virgin Mary 
embracing the dead body of her son. It is a coun- 
terpart to tim Madonna with the infant Jesus in 
lier arms. The one affords an opportunity for the 
representation of the purest joy and' highest 
nioLlierly love ; the other of the nbmo.st ])ain and 
grief. The pieta, which forms one of the Stations 
of the Cross, has long been a favouriLe subject, not 
only with painters, but with sculptors. 

Pie<:cj*iiiaritzl)iirg‘, or MAra'j’zjJuuG, capital 
of Natal (q.v.), occupies a line situation near the 
river Ujugeni, 54 miles N. of Durban, 'j’lje streets 
are regular, and the water-Hu])i)lv is abundant. 
It. is the seat of governinent, lie/ulquarfcers of the 
military, and its municipal afl’airs are managed 
by a mayor and town-council. Tiie chief Imildings 
are government house and the ollice of the coltmial 
secretary. It takes its nanje froin its founders, 
tlie Boer leadens Fieter Retief and Gert Maritz, 
There is railway connection with Durban, and also 
to the bordcr.s of the Orange Free Etate and the 
Transvaal. The first sod of the Natal and Orange 
Free State railway was turned in November 1889. 
Pop.^ (1887) 15,767— two-thirds whites, the rest 
Kaflivs ami coolies. 

Pietists, a designation given at the end of the 
17th century io a religion.s ])arLy in Germany, 
which, without forming a separate sect, was di’s- 
tingnishetl j'aLho’ by fervour and zeal than by 
peculiarities of religious opinion. Bee CnURCU 
Hi.stoiiv, A^ol. III. p. 240, too articles on Bpkner 
and PitANCKK ; and the Histories of XHetisni by 
Heppe ( 1879 ) and Ritsclil ( 1 880-86 ). 

Pietru-dura, a name given to the finest kinds 
of Florentine mosaic -work, in which the inlaid 
materials are hard stones, such as jasper, carneliaii, 
amethyst, agate. 

Piozoiuctei" (Gr, ‘T in-css/ nicirony Di 

measure’), an instrument for measuring the com- 
})vessil)ility^ of fluids, by o)jser\’ing the extent to 
wbich an air-bubble wbicb marks the ujiper level 
of liquid in the capillary neck of a flask is aepressed 
by the ap])lication of an external ])Vossnre acting 
tlirough liquid surrounding the flask. 

Pitf, or Hog (Sus), a genu.s of avLiodactyle 
ungnlate mammals, of the family Buina (ace Boar, 
where the chaiactcristics of the wild species are 
discussed, witli an illustration). The term Bwine 
is commonly ajqdied to the genus in Britain. 
The body is covered more or less with bristles 
and hairs j the skin is vor^ thick ; the limbs short 
and stout ; the neck, which is carried straight 
forward from the trunk, is very thick and strong; 
tlie face moderately proloiigeil and truncated, 
ahvays terminating in a movable cartilaginous 
disc, furnished, as in the mole, with a spocial small 
bone, and employed with wondorful expedition in 
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tm'iiiiig Beaicli of rootss and other 

food. In uio.st of tlie improved vaiietie.s the face 
is much shorter than in the ^vil(l Ijoar or ancient 
pi^r. Tiiere arc six incisorh, two canine teetJj, 
ami fourteen molars in each jaw, the lower incisors 
projectin” forwards ; the canine teeth long and 
stroiif**, projecting and curved, becoming formidable 
tiishs in wild ]}oars, and large and powerful even 
in the females in a wild state. The feet have eacli 
four toes, the lateral ones small, and scarcely 
touching the ground, all separately hoofed. The 
tail is short. The stomach shows mere traces of 
division. The food is chielly vegetable, but per- 
Jiaps no animals may Jiinre properly be called om- 
nivorous ; and altbougli, even in a wild state, ]>igM 
are not to be reckoned among beasts of prey, they 
nob un frequently, even in domestication, kill and 
eat small animals that come in tlieir way, as mai\y 
a housewife has had occasion to observe in respect 
to chickeas.^ 'Tim Common Pig scrofa) appears 
to be a native in tlie wild form (see Boak) of most 
parts of Europe and Asia ; the domestic European 
breeds are appai’ontly descended from tlie European 
wild boar, crossed with domesticaLed Asiatic 
breeds. Like the other thick-skinned animals with 
which it is allied— the elephant, rhinoceros, bipjio- 
potamus, and tapir — the pig delights in humid and 
shadowy places. The pig usually grows until (ivc 
years old. Its natural life ranges from fifteen to 
thirty years. Although Die use of its flesli was 
prohihited to the Jews, and the prohibition has 
been adojitcd in the Mohammedan law, the pig has 
been a douiesLicated animal from a very early 
period, and its llcsU constitute.s a large part of the 
rood of many nations. The fecundity of the pig is 
gi'eat j with ]n‘oper tveatmont it will produce two 
fitters annually, generally of four to eight pigs each, 
although sometimes there are as many a>s fourteen 
ill a litter. Vast quantities of the llesh are con- 
sumed in various forms, as pork fresh or salted, 
bacon, ham, &c. Brawn (q.v,_) is an e>steemed 
luxury. The fat of the pig, which is produced in 
a thick layer under the skin,^ is an important 
article of commerce, and of various use under the 
name of Lard (q.v.). The skin of the pig is made 
into leather, which is pavlicnlavly esteemc<l for 
fcaddloB. The bristles, especially of the wild boar, 
are much used for briislnuaking. Indeed, there 
is no food-producing animal which is of greater 
beiielit to mankind than the ]ng. 

There arc numerous varieties of the domestic 
pig. Some havo^ erect and some pendant cars, 
ami those are most esteemed which exhibit the 



Improved yorkshire 

greatest departure from the wild type, notably in 
shorter and less powerful limbs, less muscular and 
more rounded forms, uddor ribs and greater wealtli 
of flesh, The Chmese breed ami the v^eapolitan 
have been of great use in the crossing and iui pros'- 


iiig of the breeds commoidv reared in Britain, 
giving vise to the improved white and black breeds 
I’eHjiectively. The Chine.-^e breed is renowned for 
its fertility, as u'cll as foj‘ tlie ra]>idifcy with which, 
witliout mateiially inci easing in olfal or bone, it 
lays on ilesli. Its head is short and thick, ears 
erect, legs very short, chine high and hroad, and 
jowl wiile, belly hanging very near to the ground. 
As a rule it carries a small quantity of hair. The 
skin is usually dark, but the flesh "is delicate and 
white. These \'aluable characteristics distinguish 
the improved Yorkshiie pigs which are noAv .so 
nmeh esteemed all over Die Britisli Isles as well as 
in several foreign countries. The Neapolitan breed 
is entirely black, with little hair, moderately sliort 
in the face, ears small and erect, short in the leg, 
moderately long and thick in the body, remark- 
ably easy to fatten, but scarcely so robust in cou' 
stitulion or so pvolilic as tlie Chinese ]ng. 

Besides many local varieties of recognised merit, 
there are at lea.st .six impi oved breeds of swine reared 
extensively in the British T:^les. Tlie AVliite York- 
shire are divided into the three sub-varieties known 
as the Large, Middle, and Small AYhite Breeds. 
Then there are the black Berksliire, the Sufiblk 
breed (some black and otheis white), and the red 
Tamwortb. The black BulVolk pigs are bometimes 
spoken of as the Small Black lireed. The Tam- 
worth is a lai'gc-si'/.ed pig, rather stronger in the 
bone than the other sorLs, with a long face. It is 
noted for a high proportion of lean meat. The 
Large AVliitc Is the most widely distributed variety. 
It i.s being u.sed extensively and with excellent 
results in tlie improvement of the pigs in Ireland, 
Scotland, ami on tlie continent ot Eniope. The 
pigs of Amenca are descended mainly from the 
Berksliire, Polaud-Ghina (a breed developed in 
1816-3S), white Suilblk, Chester, Cheshire, Esvsex, 
Jersey red, and '\Tctona (a breed originating at 
Saratoga about IS.lo).^ The fir.st swine seem to 
liavo been introduced into Hayti by Coluinbn.s in 
1493, and into Elorida by De >Soto iii 1538 j within 
a century pigs bred in Virginia, Canada, and Nova 
Scotia. 'The extent of Die pork-packing business 
in Amenca may be estimated from the figures 
given at CiiiOAGO, See also PoiiK. It used to be 
said that pigs were indigenous in the Polynesian 
area, hut must likely they were introduced by the 
earliest navigators. Allowed to run wild, they 
multijiB^ rajndly under favourable conditions ; thus 
in New Zealamf they became at one time a nuisance, 
and in Nelson province tlivee men killed 25,000 pigs 
in twenty months. 

Pigs are proillahly kept wherever there is much 
vegetable refuse on which to feed them, as liy 
cottagers having gardens, farmers, miller-s, brewens, 
&c. They are often allowed to I’oam over fallow 
ground, which they grub up for roots, and over 
stubble-fields, whicli they glean verj^ thoroughly. 
It Avas an ancient practice to allow pigs to feed in 
Avoods, Avliere they consumed acorns, beecbmasb, 
and the like. AVhen they are fed, as ia sometimes 
the case, chielly on animal garbage, their llesh is 
less palatable and less Avliolesome. The pig has 
a reputation, Avliich it does not deserve, of peculiar 
iiltliiiieas of liahits. It is tine that it Avallows in 
the mire, as the other pachjulermata also do, to 
cool itself and to provide itself Avith a protection 
against insects, and it aeavclies for food in any 
puddle j but its sleeping-place is, if po.ssible, kept 
scvupulou.sly clean. The too common filthiness of 
pigsties is rather the fault of their oAvnei's than 
of tlieir occupants ; and a clean and dry sleeping- 
place is of great importance to the profitable 
keeping of pigs. 

The Hog Cholera or SAvine Plague, cine to the 
presence of a bacteniim, caused terrible havoc in 
the United States in 1870-80, though hardly 
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know'll twenty yeais kefore. -Vs in tlie f'plemc 
fever of hlieep, due al'^o to l)ac‘tena, attempts u«ave 
keen made to wanl off the more violent form of the 
disease hy inoculating animals with a milder 
tvpo. - . 

‘ The pig is not inferior to other quadrupeds 
geneivallyin intelligence, hut it excels most of them 
fn obstinacy. Tt can he easily rendered very tame 
and familiar. Its acuteness of scent has been 
turned to account in making it search for truffles ; 
and a tale is told of a jug having been successfully 
used as a pointer. The pig lias sometimes sewed 
as a heast of draught. 

The Bosch Vark, or Bush Hog of South Africa 
{Choiropotamiis afvicdnus]^^ is about 2 feet 6 inches 
liigh, cov^ered with long bristles ; it has projecting 
tusks, a large callous protuberance on each cheek, 
and long, sliai'p, tufted ears. It is gregarious, sub- 
sists chiefly on vegetable food, and makes destruc- 
tive inroacls on cultivated fields. The forests of 
the island of New Guinea produce a species or 
variety of pig {S. papuensis) more widely different 
from the common pig than its breeds are from one 
another. It is IS or 20 inches high, with short 
ears, and very slioit tail. Tlie Bahiroiis.sa (q.v. ) is 
another species of pig ; see also WAKT-Iioa. 

See Coburn, Swine Hushandvif (Now York, 1S77); 
Gilbert, Puhkrepinrf for Amateurs (1882); Long, Book 
of the Pifj {2d ed. 1889). 

Pi g'COll (Ital. pif/ionCj jnccione^ or 2vpiouc, from 
^Apiare^hfit. pipirCi ‘to peep or cheep’), a name 
.sometiinea applied, like Dove (q.v.), to all the 
species of ColiimhuhT, and sometimes almost re- 
stricted to those still included by ornitliologists 
in the genus GoUiinha ; having a bill of moderate 
length, li«ard, and a little arched at the point, the 
base of the upper mandible covered with a soft 
thick skin, in which the nostrils are pierced ; tlie 
feet with toes divided to the base, and formed 
both for walking and perching ; the wings rather 
large and pointed ; the tail of moderate length, and 
generally square at tlie end. The .species of tliis 
group are very numerous, there being nearly 150 
(litferent kinds, and they are found in all parts of 
the world. 8onie of them build their nests in trees, 
and others in rocks. They invariably lay only two 
egg.s at a time, hut breed several times in the year, 
both the male and the female taking part in the 
proces.s of ineuhation, as also in that of feeding the 
young birds. The origin of all the domesticated 
varieties of the pigeon is the Blue Rock -pigeon 
(O’, livid), the Biset of the French, a bird of 
extensive geographical range, being found as far 
north as the Faroe Islands, and in nearly all parts 
of the eastern hemisiihorc. It is found in large 
numbers on the British coa.sfc, particularly on the 
Orkney Islands and the Hebrides, and also in the 
^Mediterranean. Its food consists partly of molluscs 
and other small animals, and partly of giaiu and 
seeds •, and it often pays unwelcome visits to the 
cornfields within its radius. In a wild state tlie 
blue rock-pigeon exhibits great uniformity both of 
size and plumage ; it is not quite 12 inches in 
length from the tip of the hill to the end of the 
tail ; the prevailing colour is hliiish gTay, in some 
parts with green and purple reflections, and having 
two broad and distinct black bars across the closed 
wings ; the lower part of the hack is whitish ; the 
tail is a deep gray with a black bar at the end ; tiie 
hill is dark broum ; the legs and feet reddisli orange. 
There are also the Stock-dove or Smaller ^yood- 
pjgeon {C, ce7ias), found all over sou them and mid 
Europe, a species found in woods; and the Ring- 
dove, Wood-pigeon, or Cushat {0, palumbus), very 
common in all parts of Europe and Asia and in 
northern Africa, and the largest of the Britisli 
species. These are all the Biitish species of 
pigeon. In addition we may mention the Ring- 


tail T’igeon {C. canhhen), a We^t Iiidiau species; 
the Bald-pate or White-headed Pigeon (0. Iruco- 
eephala), also found in the _ West Indies and 
Florida ; the Double-crested Pigeon ( C. diloplm\ 



a, Rook-tlove ( Coliniiba liria ) ; h, Stuck-dove ( 0. oemis ) ; 
c, King- dove ( G. paliimhus). 


found in the nor them parts of Australia, and 
having, as its name indicates, a douhle crest, one 
half on the hack part of the liead, and tlie oflier 
springing from the forehead. There arc other 
varieties, too nunierons for mention. 

As already staled, only tlie bine rock-pigeon ba-s 
been domesticated, but this species lemls itself 
very readily to the le.slrictions of civilised life. 
The changes brought about in it are very varied 
and remarkable ; and tlio description of his 
experiments upon the i)igeon hy Darwin are of 
the deepest interest, h'or many centiiiies ami 
in all lands jngeon-hreeding lias boon a favour- 
ite pursuit with ell classes of society. In India 
several of the native rulers have very extensive 
e.stahlishnieiits for tlie breeding of pigeons. In 
Per.sia and in Asia Minor tlie pigeon is very largely 
and carefully bred ; and in the latter country 
especially many of our most beautiful varieties 
have been pi'oduced. From North Africa we have 
also received at least one fine breed. Throughout 
Europe this pursuit is followed with a great 
amount of enthusiasm, moi'D especially in Italy, 
Germ an France, and Belgium, as well as tlie 
United Ivingdom. In Belgium the sport of pigeon- 
ffying or racing is the national sport engaged in 
hy all sections of the community ; and to tliat 
country we owe the variety Icnown as the iromlng 
Pigeon (see (Jauhter Piueon). In the United 
Iviiifjdoin, as in America, there are enorniou.s 
mimber.s of breeders who devote themselve.s to 
what are known as ‘fancy pigeons,’ by which 
terra are known those bred for their special points 
or characteristics. Of these there is a great and 
ever-increasing variety, which it is impossible to 
describe in detail, as there are in all .some two 
hundred breeds, many of wliioli have several dis- 
tinct colours. The following are some of the most 
prominent ; Carrier (q.v.). — This is not, as is com- 
monly supposed, -a meinber of tlio lioming family, 
though undouhtedly^ it Avas at one time used to 
carry messages. It is much longer in feather than 
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the bine rock, and is .sjjecially characterised hy 
luuin^; abiumnal development of the beak and 
\vatfcle>^, the former of M’hich is like a round 
fleshy ball pierced by tlie beak. Dragon, — Of a 
similar ty)>e, rather lij^hlev in body, and with less 
hea\y wattles. Barb, — A heavy- wattled pigeon; 
but in thin case the eye- wattle is tlie chief point, 
and it is bied ho that the head has the appearance 
of a bobbin or reel. These three vaiieties make 
nil the Wattled Vigeona ; and they are all very 
valuable wlieii bred to perfection. Pouters,— TI iq 
Pouting Pigeon is equally high clasH, the name 
arising from the great development of the crop, 
which has a globular fonn, and stands out from 
the neck. Of these the best known is the 
English Pouter; and there is also the Nov\Yicli 
Crojmer ; tire former a laige bird, and the latter a 
smaller one. The sinalle.st of this family is the 
diiiuuutive IHgmy Pigeon, In these the head, 
which is at the hacl^ of the croj), is often aljno.st 
buried by it. Jacobin. — A breed in Avbich the head 
and neck feather-^ are hugely developed, the former 
in the siiano of a liood, so that the head is often 
buried wibluu it, and the latter falling on to the 
shoulders, leaving a round sjiace between, known 
as the rose. Fantaif. — In this the characteristic 
which gWcH the variety its name in that the tail- 
feathers Hproad tliemselves out transversely to the 
body in the shape of a fan, and in good specijiiens 
evenly so. The head is thrown back, often touch- 
ing the tail, with a nervous motion, the body 
poised on short legs, and the bird looking as if it 
were falling backwards. Tumblers. — In tliese the 
name is derived from the tumbling or turning 
motion when Hying in the air, and good well-trained 
biuis have been known to j'enuiin on the w'ing for 
many hour.s without cessation. They are divided 
into two .sectioiiH— vi/.. Plying Tuiiiblcis — i.e. llmsc 
Avhicb are hied for this (piality, and Fancy Tumblers, 
in wliich the propensity is lost or su-spended through 
disuse. A very valuable breed i.s the Sliort and 
Long Paced Tumbler, of which there are several 
varieties, notably the Almond, so called from its 
rich coloured plumage. The Nun and the Mag-pie 
are supposed to he descended from the same family. 
Allied to the Hying tumblers are the Itollei'S and 
the 'J'ipplors. Frilled Pigeons, — These include a 
very large variety, the gi-oaL(3r portion of which 
originated in the Orient. They are thus called 
because tlie throat or chest is decorated witli a frill 
of curled fealhor.s, more or le.ss ])erfect. Some have 
in addition a ero.st on the liead, and there is 
an almoRt endless variety of colour and of luavk- 
ings, the richest — thos(3 known as Oriental Prills — 
being of muoii later introduction than the Owls and 
Turbits. One, the 'White African Owl, is the 
smallest of all domestic pigeons, and con\es froui 
Tuni.s. AiUwerjfS.—A very massive-bnilt bird in 
Avliicb there is a consideraldo admixture of liomer 
blood. Of the other prominent varieties the homer 
has already been I'oforred to ; tlio linssian I^ninipeter 
has a large crest and very profuse leg-feathering ; 
the Ihint i.s the largest of all ^)igeonH, and on the 
coiitinciifc of JiJurope is extensively bre<l for the 
table, The .system of exhibitions which has grown 
up of late years has done much to s tin ml ate tlie 
breeding of fancy pigeons, and very high prices 
are paid for the best spe,ciuums. On uiiiueious 
occasions .Cl 00 has been given for a single pigeon, 
and .floO is quite a common price. 

For the keeping of pigeons diflereiit forms of 
bouses may bo ado])tcd, AVhen they are permitted 
to Hy about they may have either small cotes fov, 
say, "four pairs, inouiited on tali poles— and these 
can be made very attractive— or they may be 
accommodated in larger Iiouhcs. Fancy pigeons 
are usually restrained by what are called flights or 
aviaries, whicli consist of a large space attached to 


the house, the sides and toj) made of wire-netting, 
so that the birds cannot get away. It would be 
too great a risk to permit valuable biuis to fly. 
Whether in coniinemenb or at liberty eacli pair of 
pigeons must be snpjdied with a nest of tlieir own, 
which is better if double, as often tliey are .sitting 
on eggs and feeding young pigeons at tlie same 
time. In the nest-lioxes pans are placed of the 
nsual^ consLiuction for this puipo.se. Pigeoii.s aie 
prolific breeders, and will lay sevcial nests during 
the yeai, each time a cou}de of eggs. The male 
and female, if [lermitted to do .so, continue faithful 
to each other from year ‘to year, a circumstance 
noted by Pliny and others of tlie ancients. 

See IJOVEC'OT, and hooks on pigeons and pigeon -keeping 
by 'i’egetineier ( 1808 ), Pijier ( 1871 ), Fonlton { 187G ), Brent 
(1S78), AVright (1870), Lucas (1886), Ure (2d ed. 1889), 
LyeH (1880), and the present writer (1891). 

PigCOll'ShOOtillg^. In the day.s of the lied 
House, at Pattei.sea, the memlieis met four times 
a week in theii enclosure on the hanks of the 
Thames fviv the purpose of pigeon -shooting. The 
traps mo.stly in use at that time weie what tveie 
known as ‘H’ and ‘T.’ Petting was frequently 
heavy when men like Lord Huntingfield, Lord 
AYineiielsea, Lord ICeiinedy, .Sir liiehard Sutton, 
Sir Charles Kent, Capfcain'^ llos,4, and Mr Geoi-ge 
Oshaldeston -were present. Captain Koss in 1828 
killed at 30 yauls rise, from live trajis, seventy-six 
birds out of eighty ; three of the other four settled 
on the fence, and the fourth bird was bard bit, 
altliougb the shooter’s lii.sb ban el missed Ihe. The 
shoo ter handled a 12- bore gun by William Moore, 
charge of jiowder and shot imUinited. Captain Eo.s.s 
A\’on the lied Hon.se Club Cnji, ^■alue 200 guineas, 
botli in 1828 and 1829 ; and in 1841, in a match at 
Edinburgh with Lord Macdonald, he at 35 yards 
rise killed lifty-two birds out of fifty -three. When 
tlie lied House Club was closed in 1850, trap- 
shooting -was for some years out of fashion, until 
it occurred to IHv Frank Heathcote thab a system 
of liandicapping miglit be advantageously adopted 
in order to place grnod ami bad shooters on some- 
thing like an equality. IMauy successful meetings 
were now lield under Mr Ileathcote’s management 
at the Old Hornsey Wood House, until the ground 
was A\'anbed for hiiilding and other purposes. Mr 
Heatlicote in 1867 rented for £700 a year the 
Hurlingbam estate at Fulham (tpv.); and a club 
being formed, the property was sub.seqnently 
purchased for £20,000. After the appointment 
of Captain the lion. 1). J. Mouson to the post 
of manager, fche club nourished to .such an extent 
that for several years jirior to 1891 it liad its 
full Gomplenieiil of 1500 members, under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales. As regards 
the shooting members there are not more than 200, 
and fully half of tJie.se never lire at a pigeon. 
This can ea.sily be accounted for, as a gentle- 
man can get himself elected almost immediately 
as a shooting memher, wdiereas in the ordinary 
ballot for members he might have to wait two 
or three years. In 1891 over 200 candidates 
v'ere down for election. The ontranee-fee is 15 
guineas, with an annual subsciiption of 5 guineas. 
TJie polo-gronnd is the best in the country, and 
during the height of the London season it is 
nothing unusual to see three or four thousand 
of the elite of London society in the park ami 
grounds. 

Pigcon-Eiiglisli# See Ohin^^ , Vol. IH. p. 195. 

Pigments used in artistic work vary much in 
permanence j not a few of the pictures painted b}' 
distinguished artists during the iStli and the linst 
half of the lOtli century are already more or le.ss 
faded by the action of light or otherwise injured 
by iinpiuUies in the atmospliere of looms. It is 
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iiiinrudeiit to expose any Iviiul of arti'^tic "wovk in 
eolour^ to iliiect siinli^Hit or even, it ^^ould seem,^ to 
tlie light of electiic arc lamps. The following 
refers to the dm ability of pigments employed 
in oil-painting, M'hen continuously exposed to 
faijly strjmg daylight. Among blue colours, ultia- 
inaiine, both leal and artificial, is permanent; 
while Prus^i^lll blue is liable to some change, and 
indigo is fugitive. Among led colours, vermilion 
and the led ochres aie peitectly durable; while 
the nuiddcv reds and pin pies can haidly he so 
tlioioiiglily lelied upon, and the carmine and 
eiinisoii lakes, from cocliineal, quickly give way. 
Among the yellows, raw sienna, yellow ochre, as 
well as the cadmium and Naples yellows, are ([uite 
.stable ; while Indian, ehroiiie, and leiiiuu yellows, 
and also aureolin, although Ic'sS so, aie yet fairly 
durable, but gamboge and yellow lake are not. 
Among greens, oxide of chromiuin undergoes no 
cliaiige, terre \*erfce is [uvacticaHy permanent, and 
so also is emerald green, but it is blackened by 
contact with cadmium yellow. Among browns, 
Ijiirnt sienna, raw and burnt umber, cappagli 
brown, ami Caledonian brown do not at all fade ; 
but hardly as much can be said of madder broAVii, 
Cologne earth, and Vandyke brown, although 
thc.se are fairly durable. Asp hal turn or bitumen 
has a tendency to move on the canvas uule.ss very 
carefully prepared, and its rich brown colour is not 
altogether iiermanent. Lampblack, ivory black, 
and charcoal black are quite durable, so also are 
flake white, zinc white, and baryta white. It Ls 
generally the case that a colour nroduced by a 
mixture of permanent pigments is also permanent, 
and it may be added here that Hake white { white 
lead), so much used to mix with other colours for 
light tints, is liable to discolour when exposed to 
sul])huretted hydrogen (an occasional impiuity in 
coal-gas), and this colour lias also a tendency to 
tarnish when kept in the dark. 

Tlie above lemarks on colours made up with oil 
apply equally to water-colour pigments, with a few 
exceptions. These are vermiiiaii, especially if arti- 
hcial, Naples yellow, clirouie yellow, and madder 
brown, the [lenuaiiency of which cannot be relied 
upon in AVater-colours, under which head some 
further remarks on this subject will be found. 

Fuller iuforiuation about the pigments named 
above, as well as others, will be found under the 
heads Asphalt, Black, Blue, Green Pigments, 
L.4.KES, Ochres, Purple Colours, Red Colours, 
and Yellow Colours. The oils and varnishes 
used as media for pigineiits, as well as the nature 
of the piepared canvas or ])apei’ used for painting 
upon, have all a bearing on the preservation of the 
colours of a picture. See the Chemidvif of Paints 
(did Faintimj, by A. H. Church (1890). The 
history of the introduction of the princiiial pig- 
ments Ls given at Painting, Vol. VII. p. 702. 

Pigments of Aiihiials, That animals are 
often brightly coloured i.s ei’ident. Some of the 
simplest, such as many Kadiolariaus, are brilliant ; 
sponges are often sutlu'^ed with pigment; sea- 
auemones and corals are justly compared to 
flowers ; many marine nT)rnis have an iridescent 
sheen ; the Echinoderms are almo.st always bright ; 
many crustaceans have a jewel-like radiance ; 
myriads of insects are lustrous ; the shells of 
niolluscs are rich in beauty ; the fishes gleam in 
silver and gold and many lines ; even the am- 
pliihians are sometimes gaily pigmented; some 
lizards and snakes seem like flashes of colour ; 
birds are often lirilliaiitly decorated ; and mammals 
have a subdued but often rich colouring in their 
fur. But nil the colours of animals are not due to 
pigments, for air-spaces in hairs and feathers make 
these structures wdiite ; crystals of guauin or lime 
often produce a silvery glimmer ; stviation and 


other physical peculiarities of the surface cause 
ivide.scence. 

T/ic most Important Pigments . — (^0 Pignieuts 
called liiiochionies are among the commonest, occur- 
ring in the .skin of crustaceans, niolluscs, li.shes, 
and binL, in yolk of egg, in the vascular Ihiid of 
iiiveitebiates, and also in iloweia. Caiotiii, lutein, 
tetionerytluin, yellovish chlorophanes, and rosy 
rhodophaues are lepiesentative examiilcs. The 
reddisli ingmcnt conspicuous on many ciustaceans 
is probably a rbodopliane, and into this or analo- 
gous lipociironies the bluish and greenish pigments 
of some lobsters and crabs seem to be converted 
when the animals are boiled or ])reserved in 
alcohol or treated with acids, {h) Melanuid and 
lipochronioid jugments, usually of a dark colour, 
sometimes derivable from [a] or from the sub- 
stances which give lisc to (^0> occur, for instance, 
in Gorgonid corals, shells of mollascs, (ho ink 
of Sepia, the eyes of vertebrates, and in lumours. 
[c) Uranidiii pigments of a yellow colour, Ijc- 
coming blown or dark-> iolet in association with 
ferments, occur in Tnnicates, Gastrojiods, insect^, 
and Sponges, {d) Hiemoglobin and its deriva- 
tives, of pre-eiiiinenfc iniiiortance in connection 
Avith respii’ation, are of Avitle ocennence. Ilamio- 
globin itself, tlie ml jngnient of llie blood ndiich 
enters easily into a loose union Avith oxygen, 
is present in all vertebrates exce])t Tiinicate.s, 
Ampliioxus, and tAvo or three (perha])s amcmic) 
fishes. Among invertebrates it is knoAvn in some 
molluscs, crustaceans, and ‘ Avorms/ in the larva of 
the dipterous insect Cliirononms, and in a few 
Ecliinoderms. It is not kIlOA^Ul to occur in ?iny 
ccelenteratc, sponge, protozoon, or plant. Among 
the important derivates of hamioglobin are Incmato- 
porpliyrin in the oviduct of birds, giving some of 
the colour to the egg-shells, liilirubin in the bile, 
and biliverdin, another bile-pigment, Avhich also 
occurs in the shells of some snails. As vespiratoiy 
pigments ought also to be reckoned the hamio- 
cyanin in the vascular Jluid of molluscs and Artliro- 
])ods, various violet and purple lloiidine pigments 
from sponges and from the Bolyzoon Bugula, 
and, according to Sorhy, the apliidein of aphide.s. 
(c) Chlorophyll, the almost constant colouring 
matter of plants, apparently consisting of a mixture 
of two pigments (chlorophyll -green and chloro- 
phyll-yellow), perhaps occurs in a foAv aiiimalH, 
green infusorians, the fresh-water sjiorige, the green 
hydra, lb is nob quite certain, however, that the 
green pigment of these aiiimals is identical Avith 
that of plant-green ; it may be a clo.sely analogous 
substance, ^ Chloropliyll-yelloAV is a ’ IqKiclu'oine 
and occurs in many animals. (/) Indigo pigments 
are said to occur in the urine of mammals, and in 
the purple secretion of the Avhelk I*urpnra. Tlic 
secietioii of Murex, AAdiich turns violet in the light, 
has not been snliiciently investigated. 

Physiology of Pigments. — ‘Within recent years 
many of the jagmenLs of animals liave been 
analysed, and some facts about their relationships 
have been discovered.^ But in regard to the coii- 
dition.s of their fonnation, and tlie purposes Avhich 
they may seive Avithin the body, comj)arabiA’'ely 
little IS knoAvn. As the soil may inJlucnce the 
colouring of floAvers, so the food given to lards 
may affect the brightness of tlieir ]jliimage. Theie 
are several facts of a similar nature. Cold seems 
to be one of the coiuliUon.s Avhich induce a Avinter 
change of colouring^ in a fcAV birds and mauimals, 
and in the butterllies Araselinia Iccana and A, 
prorsa^ Avliicli seeiii to be diversely coloured 
varieties of one species. Light, Avliich is so inqiort- 
ant a factor in the developinent of chloroiihyll in 
plants, has also an infiueriee on the pigmentation of 
animals. _ Thus, ajiart from the effects of kemiing 
animals in darkness, it has been sliOAvn by E. B. 
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Poiilton that sun omul ing colour^ modify tlio&e of 
some cateri)illa)'S, and J. T. Ciimiinghaiu lias 
demonstrated that young llatdi'ihes wlien illumined 
oil the normal ly shaded and unijigmented side 
de'“eloj> pignicrib-cells on that surface. 

lint ill regard Lo the internal conditions of the 
foriiuitiou of pigment we are more ignorant. 
Their relation to the general metabolism of the 
body is one of the unsolved piohlems of compara- 
tive physiology. Sonie seem to he of the nature 
of waste-pioducts, a few are perhaps reserve sub- 
stances, many may he called hy-pioducts of meta- 
Imlisni. On the other hand it is well known that 
many pigments are auxiliaiy to some of the im- 
portant fiiiicLioiis of tlie body. Tims, luemoglohin 
and analogous sulistaiices are im])ortaiit in con- 
nection with respiration ; the chlorophyll of plants 
is essentially associated with assimilation ; the 
pigments found in the eyes of juiimals seem to aid 
in the visual fuuctiou. 

EMernal Utilitij of CoIourin(j. — \\\ many dill'erent 
ways the colouring* of animals is of importance to 
their well-being ^ iii the struggle for existence. 
Tims, the green insects and reptiles wJiicli live in 
the grass or on trees, the sandy-coloured bea.sts 
which are hardly to he iletected against a haek- 
grouiid. of similar colour, the white animals winch 
are almost iuvi.sible among the ,suow illustrate 
luntectivc colouring. Tins colour-resemblance 
between animals and their surroiiiulings is some- 
times marvellouHly exact, ami doubtless of great 
advantage. Moi cover, not a few animals, among 
crubtaceaiiH, fishes,^ ami)hihianH, and reptiles, have 
the power of changing their colour, for the pigment- 
cells expand or contract under nervous stimulus, and 
this is ill some cases advantageously protective. 
The conspicuous colours of some unpalatable or 
noxious animals may he an expression of their 
constitution, wliile, according to a theory of another 
order, they warn oil* possible molesters. It may 
also be that colours arc Hometimos useful in assist- 
ing mutual recognition between individuals, or in 
indicating attitudes and movements. Finally, iu 
many animals the sexes dUl'er markedly in colour, 
the males being almost always brighter than their 
mates. According to some, this depends on tlie con- 
stitutional peculiarities of inaleness ami femaleiiess, 
while Darwin has emphasised that the brightness 
of males has been enliancetl by the Holeetive taste 
of the females, and Wallace has urged that natuivil 
selection has retarded female butterilie.s and birds 
from attaining a brightness which would expose 
tlieiu during the weakness or jircocciipabioii of 
the reproductive period to the hungry eyes of 
their enemies. Hut our recognitiou of the way 
in wliicli variations of colouring are fostcu-ed or 
eliminated iu the course of natural selection must 
not lead ub to forget the primary problems of the 
origin of the pigments, and of the physiological 
couditiouH which determine their distribution. 

See Hilk, Blood, (Jatjsiuullaks, Ciiloiiophtll, 
ENvmoNMKNT, Fj.ownit, iMr^riCiiv, ^Sl3X, and SiexuAL 
Selkction. 0. Fi\ W. Ktulcciiliurg in Ida Griuid^u<jG 
eincr veriflcivkcndm Phjoiioloijic dcr Earhatoffe und dGr 
Farbcn ( Hoidolburg, lB8i) ba'j given an admirable 
aooouut of the animal ))ignieuf;s, with a bibliogriipliy of 
important ruHuarohe«, eiich an those of Kiilnie, l^lacMnnn, 
Mo.'icloy, and {Sorby. yco also MlCondriok, Text-look 
of P/itmoliuji/ (18B8); (falliburfcon, Physiological and 
Patholof/haL Chemistry ( VBi>l ). For the relation between 
dolour and tho oxtornal oonditions of life, ace Somper’s 
Animal Life (Inter, ^c, SerioH, 1881) ; and for tho imporb- 
aiicG of colour in tho oxtornal lifo of animals, i'oulton’s 
Colours of Animal s { Inter, Wo. Series, 18U0). 

Vig'Olt, llioiiAiUL Bee Paib^ell. 

^ Pike {Bso,r, fao/its), a well-known fresh-water 
iibli abundant iu tho temperate parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. The body is Jong’ and covered 
with small cycloid scales j the dorsal lln is near the 


tail ; the mouth Is large, with strong, sharp teeth ; 
the lip^ have no barbels ; the stomach U without 
the usual pyloiic appendages ; tlie open (physo^to- 
matoiLs ) ail 'bladder is simple j the gill-aperture is 
ver^ wide. The llsh i's olive-gray above, .silvery 
white on the belly, and is mottled with pale spots"; 
in length it may measure fiom 2 to dfeet; and it 
may attain a weight of JO to 20 Ih., or in raie 



kike {Esux Indus). 


cases, it is .said, about GO. The genu^ includes 
besides four or five other species, notably the 
Mu, shall Ml f/e of ihe Nortli American Jakes, a 
‘gland game lish,’ often 6 feet long, iu luihib a 
dauntless marauder. Another of smaller size [Esox 
rcticukdus) is the coiiimoii Pivhcrcl of the eastern 
states. All tliiee are valuable food -fishes. 

The common pike or Jach (Bcotcli Gcdd) is 
said to spawn when three years old. The ova are 
usually laid in Maich, hut the spawning is pio- 
tracted. There is gieat mortality among the 
young, which take about a week to hatch. (Irowth 
is at lirst lapid, and continues more slowly foi years. 
The longevity of the fish is great, but the records 
of pike which have attained to 250 yeius arc as 
unsatisfactory as the evidence for longevity usually 
in. There i.s no doubt, however, that they may 
outlive their kecjieis ; and it is also true that they 
sometimes venture asliore, and that they .someti]iie.s 
lie in a torpid slumber in the ])ools. 13nL tlie most 
characteristic ipiality of pikes is voracity. Feeding 
for the most part on frogs and small fishes, they are 
often prompted by hunger to bid for higher game, 
such as ducks, geese, watei'-hens, and water-rats, 
Thoreaii describes the pike as the 'swiftest, 
coarsest, and most ravenous of iislies, which 
JoHselyii calls the river-wolf. It is a .solemn, 
stately, ruminant fish, lurking under the shadow 
of a "lily -pad at noon, with still, circumspect, 
voracious eyes ; motionless as a jewel set in water, 
or moving slow’ly along to take up its position ; 
darting from time to time at such unlucky lish 
or fr{)g or insect as comes within its range, and 
swallowing it at a gulp. Sometimes a stri])eil 
snake, bound for greener meadows across the 
stream, ends its nndiilatory progress in the same 
receptacle.^ The Bony Pike (Lejndosteus) is a 
Ganoid, and the name is sometimes applied to the 
marine Gar-Jlsh (Belone) and to some American 
perches. Bee BoNY Pike, Gab-pike. 

See the artiolcs Angling and Pisciculture ; PciiuoU’s 
Book of the Pike (ild cd. 1S84); and Bickerdyke^a Any- 
liny for Pike [im). 

Pike, a word loosely used for almobt any kind 
of lance or Bpcar (q.v.j, whether larger or smaller 
headed, os used by infantry troops, and now super- 
seded by the bayonet. The naval boarding-pike is 
a lancG about the length of a man. The^ short 
pike, called half -pike or spontooii, long carried by 
some classes o^ infantry oIHcers in most European 
armies, was a kind of Halbert (q.v.) with a smaller 
but ornamented liead, and was rather an emblem 
of dignity than a fighting weapon. Tn 1804, whmi 
a French invasion was threatened, pikes were dis- 
trihnted by government through the country ; and 
tlie secret manufacture of iron pike-heads was one of 
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the most disquieting featiiies of the Kadical reform 
agitation in 1819 and during tlie Chartist troubles. 

Pike’s Peak, a ])eak of the Kochy INIoun- 
taiiis, ill Colorado, 6o miles S. of Denver, dis- 
covered by Captain Pike, C.S.A., in 1806. It is 
situated in 38“ 50' N. lat. and lUo“ 2' W. long., 
and rises to a height of 14,134 feet. On its suiuinit 
is one of the highest meteorological stations in the 
world ; while at the base, at Coloi’ado Hpring.s, 
there is a low-leN el .station. A railway to the top, 
9 niileb long (4V miles of curves), with a maximum 
gradient of 1 in 4, has been con&tiucted. 

Pilaster, in Clas.sical Architecture, a square 
pillar, sonietiiues standing fiee, but usually attached 
to a wall, fioin which it projects /.th, 
|fch, or other dehnite propoUion of it.s 
breadth. Creek pilasters, or aiitm, 
Mere of the aaine breadth from top 
to bottom, and had difleieiit capitals 
and hase.s from those of the orders 
M'ith \vliich they were associated. The 
Homans gave them a taper like the 
folumn.s, and the sajne capitals and 
hasps. 

Pilate, PoiYrttrs, tlie fifth iioman 
piocurafcor of Juda'a and Samaria, from 
’J6 to 30 A.D. He M'as personally con- 
vinced of the innocence of Jesus, and 
tried to save him, yet .sent him to he 
ciuciiied to ajipease the laviiig mob 
of Jerusalem, ■wasliiiig hi^ hands before 
the people to show Lliat he took no 
responsibility for his death. Plis 
rapacity and cruelties caused many 
ontbi-eaks, -wliicli n-ere .sternly .sup- 
pressed, and at length culminated in 
the murder of a number of Samaritans 
on jMounfc Gerizim, which caused such loud com- 
plaints that Vitellius sent him to lioine to answer 
to Cii*.sar {3d A.D,). Eusebius tells u.s that Pilate 
made away -with himself j otheis say that he 
■was banished to Vienna Allobrogum [Vienne], 
or beheaded under Kero. In the Eastern Church 
there Is a persi.stent tradition that he eventually 
embraced Christianity like his Avife, and indeed in 
the Ethiopic Church Pilate is commemorated as a 
saint, his day falling on June 25. Pilate is said 
by Justin AIart^U‘, Tertulliau, and Eusebius to have 
forwarded to Tiberius for his own jnstilication an 
account of the judgment of Je.suM, but the so-called 
Ilepoi't, and q/ FilcdCy as ■well as the Im’o letters 

of Pilate to Tiberius, have no claim to authenticity. 

Many legends luye clustered round the sinister 
figure of Pontius Pilate. One relates how bis body 
was flung into the Tiber, and caused the ri\'er to 
overflow’, and how it M-as next thrown into the 
Phone near Vienne, but {accoi'ding to the late-st 
form of the medueval legend) again caused so gi'eat 
a storm that it "was carried to Mount Pilatns near 
Lucerne, and tliere siinlc securely in the deep pool 
oil its top. But here again it made storms arise, 
and every year to this day on Cood Eriflay the 
devil lifts him out of the pool and sets him' on a 
jiidgment-aeat, Avhere he washes his hands anew. — 
Pilate’s Mife, traditionally called Procla or Claudia 
Procnia, from her solemn warning to her huahaiul 
aganist putting Jesus to death, has been legarded 
as a Glmatian by Origen, Ciuy.so.stoin, and Hilary. 
In th^e Greek Church she is a saint, her day falling 
on October 27, See K. A, Lipsius, Die Pilatus- 
(Kiel, 1871). 
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Pilutlls, Mount (Lat, M071S Pilmtus, ‘the 
hooded peak,’ from its top being frequently en- 
veloped in cloud; the legends connecting Pilate 
(q.v.) with the place have presumably grown out 
of the altered name), an isolated mountain at the 
western end of the Lake of Lucerne, rising opposite 


the Kigi. The lower ]ialf is clotlied with u'ood 
and ineadoM^ where in summer over 4000 head of 
cattle are pastured ; the upj)er poi tion is a mass 
of hare and jagged peaks, rising in tlic TomliHliorn 
to 6998 feet, ileloiv tlie .summit lies Lake PihUus 
(see preceding article). On turn of the peaks there 
are hotels ; and since 1889 there has been a tooth- 
aiul-rack railway fioni Alpiiach to the top, udience 
there is a s])leiuLid view of the Bernese Aljis. in 
1891 a steel tower was undcrtiiken, to ho 300 feet 
in diameter at its base and 840 feet high, and so 
pieice any enveloping cloud. 

PihlU, or PlLLAF, a dish common in Turkey, 
^yna, and India, consists generally of 
rice, thorougliiy boiled, drained, and gently stirred 
M’itli butter, pep])cr, and linely-choiiped onions. 
Eortbe tables of the wealthy, fowls, Iamb, muttonj 
shreds of hum or bacon, variously cooked, Imb 
ahvays miicli boiled or roasted, are placed 011 the 
to]i of the rice, and served up with it. 

Pilcliard [Uiupeu p/lc/tai'duti, or Alom (iur- 
dina), an important fish of the family Clupeidte. 
The pilchard is neaily equal in size to the herriiiir* 
but i-ather thicker, and the line.s of the hack and 
lielly are straightcr; the scales aie also larger and 
feM'ev; and the dorsal lin is rather farther forward. 
The niuiibh is small, and in the adult fish destitute 
of teeth ; the under-jaM^ Is longer than tlie upiier. 
The u])per jiart of the body is bluish green, the sides 
ami belly nil very udiite, the ehecks and gill -covens 
tinged with golden yciloiv, and marked u’itli irniiat- 
ing strim, the dorsal lin and tail dusky, Tlie pil- 
chard is an inhabitant of more southern st'fis than 



the herring, In British seas it Is almndant oil* the 
coasts of Devon and Connvall, and tlie south and 
.south-west Coasts of Ireland ; tov'arcl.H the east end 
j of the English Channel it bccome.s Hcavee, and off 
I the more northern coasts of the British Isles it 
is only taken occasionally in small nnmhers. It 
extends in abundance tbronghoiit the Bay of Biscay, 
along the west coast of J^irtngal, ami the shores of 
the Mediterranean; its southern limit Is Mad(‘ira. 
In Prance tlii.s fish is knoivn as la aanlhic. It is 
trvie tliat the sardines in oil imported into Great 
Britain are smaller than the majority of English 
mlchards, but they are of the saiue species. The 
English pilchard IS usually almut 10 inche.s long. 
The PrencU sardine is said by Moreau to be from 
12 to 20 cm, in length i.o, 5 to 8 inches — some- 
time.s reaching 25 (mi. or 10 inches. The lisli used 
for preserving in Prance arc certainly young and 
not full grosvn. Pilchards are now’ jlroiiarod in 
ml in ^ the same ivay as Prcnch sardines, at 
Mevagissey in Cornwall, and have an exlen.sive 
fiale; 90 are Sprabs (q.v.) at Deal. The Jisli 
are captured both by (Irift-netH and soinea ; the 
^rmer method is pursued along the south coast of 
iJevou^ and Cornwall, while the principal seat of 
the seme-lishevy is >St Ives. The drift-iiot fishing 
begms m Augu.st and continues with Iluctuatioiis 
Until the following Ajnil, the largest jiiiniber 
being landed in November, December, and Janu- 
ary. The drift-nets are each 120 yanls in length, 
and a jleet consists of tu'eivo to fifteen, fastened 
together, and extending to nearly a mile. They 
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jire 6 fathoms in depth, and the meshes ave usually 
thirty -six to ihivty-ei^lit to the yard. The uicsh of 
the nets used on the Tvench coast is much smaller, 
not exceeding* Jths of an inch square, The smallest 
beines used at St Ives ave 160 fatlioms long, with a 
depth of 8 fathoms at the centre, and 6 fathoms 
at biie -Nvings ; the meshes are Jths of an inch 
.square, in the seine the iish are not meshed : if 
tiiey Avere they ^Yould cause the net to sink. There 
are only six ‘ stations ’ or places lit for hauling the 
seine at St Ives, and over t^Yo hundred seines. The 
nets arc therefore divided into groups, and each net 
luis to await its turn at the station to which it 
i)elougs. The regulations of the lishevy are con- 
tained in the Sea-lisheries Act, 1868, 31 and II'lYict, 
clnap. 45, sect. 68. Tlie seine-hshery is earned on 
principally hetween August and Christinas. ^^lost 
of the jiilcliards landed in Levon and Cornwall are 
salted for the ^Mediterranean market, especially 
Italy. They were formerly cured dry, the iisli 
being piled in heaps witli salt on a lloor, and the 
indue and oil draining away from them constantly. 
After remaining thus ahoub a month tlie bsli were 
.sifted from the salt, washed, packed in barrels, and 
subjected to [)reHsure wbicli forced more oil from 
them. Hut at present the salting is carried out in 
wafcertigbt vats, so tliat the brine formed rises 
over the lish, and they are kept steeped in the 
litluid for several weeks or monfcbs. They are 
then washed, packed, and pressed as before, the oil 
being collected and sold principally for the use of 
leatlier-flimsers. This wet iirocess produces much 
cleaner and brighter-looking iish than the old dry 
nocess. Twelve tlunisand to (if teen thousand liogs- 
)eads of tliese cured pilchards are annually ex- 
ported to the Mediterranean, each hogshead con- 
taining from 2500 to 3000 iisli, and weighing 476 lb. 
gross. A large nuinlier of pilchards are also used as 
bait for long-line and band dine iishing, and a good 
many ave eaten fresh locally or in distant markets. 

Uiilikc herrings, the pilcfiards which are captured 
are not in breeding condition, but are fat, with 
.small reproductive organs. In fact the habits of 
tlic pilchard are the direct converse of tln)se of the 
lieiTiiig. Tlie pilchard is found feeding near shore 
in more or less abundance for nine months of the 
year, but in June, July, and August, u'hen as a 
rule none are being caught near shore, spawning 
pilchards ave found at some distance, 10 to 50 mile.s 
or more, from the land. At this seasou a few ave 
occasioiially taken in mackerel nets, in which the 
largest ones are meshed in consequence of their 
swollen condition. The ova, unlike those of the 
berving, are quite transparent, and buoyant like 
those of the cod and mackerel \ they pass through 
tlieir dovelopmeut while suspended separately in 
the sen-water. Like the herring, the pilchard 
feeds upon minute Crustacea and other animals, 
some aifnlt, some larval, which swarm in the sea. 

The prineiiial foreign bshevies are at Goncarneau 
and other places in the Bay of Biscay, tlie mouth 
of the Tagus in Bovtugal, and Mai*seillcs, Nice, 
and other ports in the MoiUterninoan. In Bcotlaiid 
the pilchard is known as the Gypsy Ilevriny, Garw 
Herring {the sprat being Ganne)^ or Cnie Ihrring. 

IMlcoiiiJiyo, a river of Wouth America, wbich 
lakes its rise in two brancbe.s in the Bolivian 
Andes, in the dojiarlment of Potosl, ilows in a very 
wiudinfj course south-east through the Oran Chaco, 
separating Paraguay and Argentina, and iinally 
joins the Itio Paraguay a little below Asuncion. 
Its length is said to he 1700 miles, hut this is mere 
gue.ss-work, as no one yot lias explored its entire 
course, and what i.s known of it is too tortuous for a 
basis on which to osLimale tlie wliole. Tlic volume 
of water brought down is comparatively in.signiii* 
cant, much hoing spenf. in lagunes on its way j 
at the mouth tliero is scarcely an 5^ perceptible cur- 


vent,^ and the breadth is not 60 yards, while within 
the tivst 200 miles it narrows move than once to less 
than 20 yards, and moreover divides into branches, 
among some of which explorers, like Captain Page, 
have lost their way. Tliere have been many 
attenqits, all fruitless, made to open the liver 
route hetween Argentina and Bolivia j since 1556 
a score of expeditions have been sent out, and 
many of the explorers have peiished. Some have 
obtained 6-feet soundings for 255 miles from the 
mouth, but then came rapids, where the river was 
not move than 2 feet deep ; the upper stream, too, 
is rendered impassable by iiumer(iu.s rapids, and 
long canals would be required to open the river to 
navigation. In its upper couise its sands are auri- 
ferous and the banks fertile ; lower clown the valley 
is .swampy. The river’s water is rendered like 
brine by tlie great salt lakes of the Cbaco — in 
which part the river is buried for Imiulreds of 
leagues in a great forest of fan -palms. 

Piles aie usually squared log.s of wood used iu 
engineering operations, such as dams, bridges, and 
roads (see Cofferdam, vkc.) They are sharpened 
at the point, and, if necessary, protected with iron 
points, to enable them to cut through the strata 
they encounter as they are driven into the ground. 
Piles are also used for permanent works, when 
they are driven through loose soil till they reach a 
lirm bottom, and tluis form a foundation on which 
huiUlings, roads, ^kc. may be placed. Cast-iion is 
also used for piles, which are cast hollow. Common 
piles ave driven in by machines called piU-drivtrB, 
In these a heavy weight (or monkey) is raised to 
a considerable height between two guides, and then 
let fall on the liead of the pile. The ap\)lication of 
steam to these drivers has made them very power- 
ful engines— Nasmyth’s steam-hammer being a 
well-known instance. See also Lake-dwellings. 

Piles, or Haemorrhoids, are small tumours 
.situated either within or on the verge of the anus. 
The first step in their development is the clilata- 
tiou of one or more veins in this region. They 
consist of folds of skin or mucous nieniln’ane, with 
the subjacent tissues in an inflamed, infiltrated, or 
permanently thickened condition, and usually con- 
tain enlarged veins, though tlie.se sometimes become 
obliterated. There ave several varietiCvS of tliese 
tumours. Kometunes the pile is mainly composed 
of a little knot of varicose veins ; in this case it is 
readily emptied hy pressure of the fluid blood con- 
tained in it, wdiich, however, returns when the 
pressure is removed. Hometimes the blood coagu- 
lates, either in a dilated vein, or, if this has given 
way, around it, forming a solid tumour surrounded 
by tissues thickened in consequence of inflamnia- 
tion ; or the tumour may consist of a kind of erec- 
tile tissue formed by an abnormal condition of the 
vessels of the mucous membrane; this variety is 
especially liable to bleed. These tumours are 
divided into bleeding and blind piles, according as 
they ave or ave not accompanied \\utli luemorrhage ; 
ami into interned and eH^erntd piles, according as 
they ave within or without the sphincter muscle of 
the anus. 

The following are the general symptoms of this 
affection. Tlie patient, after having experienced 
for a varying time a feeling of heat, fullness, and 
dull pain abonb the lower part of the bowel, becomes 
conscious of a sensation aa if there were a foreign 
body in the anins, and on examination after an 
evacuation discovers a small tumour, naually about 
the size of a gi’ajie, which eitlier remains outside 
or is refcractecl, according as it originated without 
or u'itbin the sphincter. This tuinour gimlually 
increases, and others form around it, until a mass 
at length i*esulfcs as large as a xngeon’s egg, or 
larger. In its ordinary indolent state the tumour 
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has little seIl^ii^iliby, ami occasions comparatively 
little cannoyance; but when it is injlcuncd (from 
strangulation by the spliinctcr niiibcle, or from any 
other cause) it is exquisitely tender to the touch, 
and is the seat of binning and stinging sensations, 
rendering the e^aclUltio^ of the bowels (and some- 
times of the bladder aNo) didicult and painfnl. Jn 
women an inflamed pile may cause pain in the 
back, iriitation of the wouiIj, with mucous dis- 
charge, niid many other Jinomalous symptoms. In 
severe cases the patient can neither stand nor sit 
with comfort, amt only finds relief in the horizontal 
position. In internal piles the most important 
symptom, sometimes the lirst to be noticed, is 
hamiorrhage, which may be so profuse or so often 
re)»eated as to threaten the ])atient’s life. 

Piles may be caused by any circumstances which 
cause congestion in the lower bowel, such as luxu- 
rious and sedentary habits of life, pregnancy, and 
.such diseases of the liver as tend to check the 
return of blood from the veins of the rectum. 
Moreov^er, anything that cau'^es irritation of the 
rectum, such as excessive use of purgatives, dyseu- 
teiy, inflammation of the prostate glaud, iJcc., may 
cjiuse piles. But of all causes constipation is prob- 
aldy llie ino.st frequent; it operates in producing 
them partly hy the pressure of the accumulated 
and hardened ’feces upon the veins carrying the 
blood away from the rectum, and partly by the 
straining and irritation such freces occasion during 
tlmir evacuation. 

In the treatment of piles it is expedient to lelieve 
the congested state of the lower bowel by one or 
two doses of snlpbabe of magnesia, and a cooling 
vegetable diet, after which Uie continued use of 
inild laxatives should be resorted to. A teaspoon- 
ful of an electuary, consisting of an ounce of con- 
fection of senna, half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
and half an ounce of sulphur, if taken in the middle 
of the day, usually acts gently about bedtime, 
which is far the best time for the bowels of patients 
of this kind to act, as the parts irritated by the 
pa'isage of tlie evacuation become quietetl during 
the night. In long-standing eases, in which there 
is general rela.xation of the mucous meiubmne, tlie 
confection of pepper in doses of a drachm may be 
given thrice daily with advantage, or a scruple of 
common pitch may be taken at bedtime in the 
form of pill.s or in capsules. Preparations of witch- 
hazel {Hamamelis vivginica) are also useful. 
Amongst the milder forms of local treatment must 
be mentioned (1) the injection of the rectum with 
cold water both before and after the motion; (2) 
washing the anus with yellow soap and water after 
each evacuation — this should never be omitted by 
any one wlio suffers from piles ; (3) the application 
of gall ointment or of other astringents ; and (4) 
the injection of astringent lotions, as, for instance, 
of sulphate of iron, in the proportion of a grain to 
an ounce of water. "Wheu tlie piles are inflamed, 
leeches to the anus (bub not ap])liecl directly to the 
tumours ) are sometimes required; but the* inflam- 
mation generally subsides under the inllueuce of 
rest in tlie horizontal position, fomentations, poul- 
tices, and low diet, In severe and prolonged cases 
operative interference becomes necessary. For 
external piles removal with scissors is usually 
employed. In certain forms of internal piles the 
application of caustics, especially nitric acid, some- 
limes su (flees. Where their renfeval is required it 
may be effected either hy ligature or by cauterisa- 
tion. 

The treatment of the hteniorrhage that frequently 
accompanies piles requires a few words. If the 
bleeding is moderate in quantity, and has continued 
for some time without inducing weakness or any 
other bad symptom, it is not expedient to interfere 
witli it. When, however, it obviously requires 


checking, the effect of cold water injected into the 
rectum, as already recommended, should be tried, 
and, in case of Its failing, astiingent injections 
should be had recourse to. At the same time the 
patient should remain in the horizontal position, 
and take the medicines usually prescribed for 
internal hfcmorrhage, amongst which be espe- 
cially mentioned witch-hazel, oil of turpentine, in 
doses of twenty drops three or four times a day, or 
ergot of rye in divided doses to the extent of a 
drachm daily. In raie cases it is necessary to tie 
a vessel, or to touch it with a ind-hot wiie (through 
the speculum ), or to plug the anus. 

PileilS (Lat., ‘a hat’), the upper expanded 
portion of many Fungi (q.v.). 

Pile wort. See Kanunoulus. 

Pilgrim (Ital. pdlegrino, Lat. pcrcgrhim, ‘a 
visitor of foreign lands ). A pilgrim is one who 
visits, with religions intent, some place reputed to 
possess especial holiness. The early Christians, 
like the Jews and the i)agan Centiles, regarded 
certain places with special religious interest ; above 
all, the Holy Land, and particularly tljc scenes of 
the Passion of our Lord at Jerusalem. St Jerome 
refers tlie practice of visiting Jenisalem to the dis- 
covery of the Holy Cross by St Helena. Ho liini- 
sclf was a zealous pilgrim ; and iiiroughout the 
4th, 5tli, and 6Ui centuries ])ilgrims habitually 
undertook the long and perilous journey to the 
Holy Land from ahuo.st every part of the West. 
Other sacred places, too, were lield to be lit objects 
of tlie same visits of religious venoj-ation. The 
tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul, and of tlie 
martyrs in the catacomlis at Rome, are so described 
by St Jerome. St Basil speaks in the same terms 
of the tomb of tlie Forty Martyrs ; and the historian 
Theodoret tells of not only visiting such saiictnaricH, 
but of hanging up therein, as olVei’ings, gold ami 
silver oruameiits, and even models of hands, feet, 
eyes, &c., in commonioration of the cures of dis- 
eases siipernatu rally obtained as the fruit of the.se 
pious visits. The Pilgrimage, however, pre- 
eminently so called, was that of the Holy Land; 
and, even after Jerusalem had been occupied by the 
Saracens, the liberty of jiilgrimage, on payment of 
a tax, was formally secured by treaty ; and it was 
from the necessity of nrotecting pilgrims from out- 
rage that the well-known Military Orders had 
their origin. The Crusades may lie regarded as a 
pilgrimage on a great scale ; the direct object being 
to secure for tlie Latin Christians immunity of jfll- 
grimage. On the other hand, the linal abandon- 
ment of the Crusades led to a great extension of 
what may be called dome.stic pilgrimage, and drew 
into religious notice and veneration many slirines 
in Europe, wliich, after the lapse of time, liecame 
celebrated places of pious resort. The eliiof places 
of pilgrimage in the West were, in Italy — Rome, 
Loretto (q.v.), Assisi; in Spain— •Compostella, 
Guadalupe, Montserrat; in France — Fourvicres at 
Lyons (q.v.), St Denis; in Cormany — Maria Zell, 
Cologne, Tvhves; in Switzerland— Einsiedein ; in 
England — Walsingliam, Cauterhury, and many 
others of minor note ; in Seothuul, WliiUiorn, 
Whiteldrk (near North Berwick), Loretto (near 
Musselburgh), Scone, Dundee, Paisley, and Mel- 
rose; in Ireland, Lough Derg (q.v,)j and many 
places connected with the life or death of the early 
Irish saints, The pilgiiin commonly bound himself 
only by a temporary vow (differing in this from the 
palmer), which terminated with the actual visit to 
the place of pilgrimage, or at least ndth the return 
home, and by tvliich he was bound for the time to 
chastity and to certain other ascetic ohservanceSi 
The costume consisted of a black or gray gabardine, 
girt with a cincture, from which a shell and scrip 
were suspended, a broad Iiat, ornamentotl ivith 
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s^callow-sliells, and a lon 4 »‘ .stalF. ]\[any al)usea aiose 
out of these pilg’nnnigas, the popular notions legard- 
iiig wliieh may he gathered— although, prohahly, 
with a dash of caricature— f\om Chaucei’b CanUi'- 
lnry Talcs^ and from Erasuiu.s’ account of the 
pilgiimage to \yalsiiighani {Peregrinatio reUgionis 
ergo). Pilgrimages have gone much into disuse hi 
France since the Revolution. In late years, llo^Y- 
ever, pilgrims have resorted in large numbers, not 
only to the ancient sanctuaries of Fourvieres, Pny, 
&c., hut also to ha ISaletbe, Paiay-le-Monial, au(l 
since 1858 to Lonnies. There were special pilgrim- 
ages by English Catholics to Pontigny (1874), Holy 
IJand (1887), and Iona (1888), Ivnock (q.v.) lias 
become since 1S80 a resort of Irisli Catliolics. 
Positivists also visit the places connected with 
the live.'s of .selecteil great men. iJeiiares is one of 
the great ])Iacas of pilgiimage for Hindus ; and the 
Ilaij to iNlecca Is tlie goal of every true Moslends 
aiuhition. hlee Jusseraud’s Eugliak Wayfaring 
fife in the Bhkidle Ages (Eng. trans, 1888), 

Pilgi'iuiau’C of Griioo, the name given to a 
rising of the rural poinihiLion in the countie.s of 
Lincolnshire and YorKslnre in the end of 1536. 
AY hen the coiumissioiievs charged witli the suppres- ' 
siou of the minor monasteries arrived in Lincoln- I 
shire, reports were spread abroad among the people 
that all tlie church jewels and plate were to he 
taken away, that uiost of the churches were to he 
pulled down, that new taxes were to he le\’ied, and i 
tliat tlie rig Ills of the commons were in other way,s 
to he vexation sly interfci ed witli. The rising began 
at Louth ou let October ; 20,000 men soon gathered ' 
at Lincoln, under tlie leadership of Dr Mackerel, i 
Abl)ot of Darlings, a shoemaker named Melton, 
belter known as Captain Cobbler, and some of the 
dispossessed monks and gentry. But the approach ' 
of the Duke of Siillolk from tlio south, and a pro- i 
clamation by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was 
drawing near Innu the west, stating that what had 
been done was with tlve consent of )>avliament, and 
promising a free pardon to the rebels, caused them 
to disband and go away Jiome (October 13). In 
the meantime a similar rising for precisely similar 


causes had takeu jdace iu Yorkshire ; it began on 
Dtli OcLohor in the East Riding, the cliief leader in 
the movement being a lawyer named Robert Aske. 
The rebels, 40,000 iu number, took York and Ponte- 
f vault, ca)vturing in this last town Lord Darcy and 
the Arcdi bishop of York (not nn willing to he cap- 
tured). The king sent against them tim Earl of 
Shrew.shury and the Dulvo of Norfolk, and on the 
reading of a similar yivoclamation to that iu Lin- 
colnshire they di.spGrsod to their homes. In the 
following year Aske, Sir Robert Ctnistahle (who 
had heou associated \vitU Asko in the leadersliiplj 
Lord TInssey (suspected of complicity in the Lin- 
cohisliirc movement), Mackerel, and others, about 
twenty in all, were exccnited. See Gairdner’s Pre- 
face to Calendar of Htfde Pai)crSj Foreign and 
Donmiic: llenry VlILy vol xi. (1888). 

PilSViiU the first EngUsli colony 

which settled in IMassacIuisett'a (q. v. ), The com- 
pany, mimhering one hundred men, women, and 
ciiildren, set sail from Plyinouth in the Jilaiji/lowcr 
on Gtli September 1(V20, hbnml for the banks of the 
Hudson ; but after a long and stormy voyage they 
were driven to the bleaiv and desolate shores of j 
Cape God, and 11 ri ally landed on 21st December. 
Their settlement they called Plymouth ; and there I 
a noble inomimont has l)een erected to their , 
memory. See chap. iii. of DevercIFs Pilgrwu and , 
the Anglican (1887), and works there cited ; 

also Goodwin’s Pilgrim P^qmhlk (Boston, 1888). 

Pilibllit, a town in the Novtli-west Provinces 
of India, 30 miles NE. of Bareilly by rail. Pop. 
29,721. 


PillaVj a detached suiqiovb like a column j hut 
its section may Ije of any shape, ndieieas the column 
is always round. Pillais liave been used in all 
styles of architecture, and their fonn.s and oina- 
nieiits are usually amongst the most cliaracteiistic 
features of the style. The Greek and Roman 
pillars (or columns) are the distinguishing elements 
in the various oulers. In Gothic architectiiie, also, 
the pillais or jiiers aie of dilfevent forms at the 
various epochs of tliat style. In the Norman pciiod 
wo liave plain massive pillars, .square, circular, and 
octagonal, frequently ornamented with zigi^ag orna- 
ments, spiral liands, <S:c. ou the surface (fig. 1). 
As vaulting piogi'essed, the system of hieaking 
tlie plain .surface of the ]iier, and gi\ing to each 
puition of the vaulting a separate little column or 
shaft to support it, waw 
introduood. This wa.s / \ ^ 

done either by attaching 
shafts to the jiillars, or 
by cutting nooks iu the 
ihllars and setting little 
shafts in them, thus ; 
o, 6, lig. 2. In the Early ' || '|T1 

PointCMl style a plain cir- j ij Jfi 

cular or octagonal pillar, 1 I 

with a number of small 'i ] 1 1 1 1 

shafts attached around it, U i | j 

is a favouiite arrange- 1 1 ||; I 

ment, thus : c, d^ iig. j I j | 1 1 }| 

2. In this style the || '[ | l|'\||j 

attached shafts aie veiy i I]' I I ^11 

freipieiitly banded to the l| ’I I'll 

mam pil'iav at dillereiit | [J [[ , i|| 

licights, and they are I J|||k® 

sometimes made of a 
liner materia], such as 
Purbeck marble. In the ^ 

Decorated .style fclie 
pillar is of a lozenge 
form, and not so much ' 

ornamented witli de- Fig. 1. 

taclicd shafts as with Nonnau Clustered Pillar, 
mouldings ; plain, circu- 
lar, or octagonal pillars, however, are u.sed in this, 
as in all the styles. The mouldings and shafts 










are usually filleted ; and some of tlie mouldings run 
up into tlie arcli without any cap. In Perpen- 
dicular the same idea is further carried out; the 
mouldinga become thinner, and are more fre- 
quently run up into the arch witliout caps. See 
Flamboyant. 

PilJar-saillts, an English rendering of the 
Greek stylitui, tlie name of a class of hermifc- 
ascetics, chieily Syrian, who crucified the flesh by 
living on the summit of pillars in tlie open air. 
The jno.st noted was Simeon called Stylites (q.v.). 
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Pillau, a Prussian town and fortress of the 
tliiivl rank on a spit of land at the entrance of the 
Frisches Haff, 30 miles ^y. of Kdiiigshery- hy rail. 
Pop. 3434. 

Pilluitz, the ordinary sii miner residence of tiie 
roval family of Saxony, 'in a beautiful situation on 
tiie Elbe, 5 miles SE. of Dresden. TJie palace 
enihracos three main hiiil dings or ‘ castles, ami is 
siiiTouiided with beautiful parks and gaidens. 
Here, in August 1791, the Declaration of Hllnitz 
was framed, according to which Austria and 
Pm.ssia agreed to take common action on behalf 
of the royal family of France against the Ke- 
puhlicans. 

Pillovy, an engine for tlie public punishnient 
of criminals, disused in Dritaiii since 1837, hut 
previous to that time commonly employed, as it 
also was in France and (Tennany. Tt consisted of a 
stout plank iixed like a signboard on the top of 
a jiole, tlie pole being supported on a wooden 
]jlatform elevated above the ground. Above, and 
parallel to this plank, another of like diznciisions 
ivas placed in a similar position with respect 
to the pole, and fixed to the former by a hinge, 
being thus cajjahle of being moved upwards from 
it, or closed upon it, when necessary. A large 
circular hole iv^as cut, with its centre in the line of 
iunction of tlie two planks, and two corresponding 
holes of smaller size -were formed, one on each side 
of it ; the large hole M^as for receiving the neck, and 
the two smaller the wrists. AVhen a criminal was 
to be placed in the pillory he was made to mount 
and stand upon the platform ; the upper of the 
two liinged planks was raised to allow the culprit’s 
neck and wrists to be inserted in their proper 
grooves, and tlieii brought down into its place, 
and fastened hy a padlock", or in some other w'ay. 
The pillory seems to have existed in England before 
the Uonqiiest, in the form of the atrctch-ncch (an 
instrument hy which the neck only was conlined ), 
and M'as originally intended, according to the 
‘Statute of the Pillory’ (51 Hen. III. chai>. 6), for 
])ersons guilty of foreslfvlling and regratiiig, using 
deceitful weights and nieasiives, perjury, Its 
use was exclusively conlined to this class of 
oflenders till 1637, when restiictions were i)ut upon 
tlie press, and all who ininted hooks without a 
license were put in tbe pillory. From this time it 
became the favourite mode of punishing liliellevs 
against the government, and many eminent men 
were accordingly from this time pilloried, among 
them Leighton, Lilbiiru and Warton tlie printers, 
Prynne, Dr Hastwick, and Daniel Defoe. Tliese 
Hiillereis were popular favourites, and the encourage- 
ment, applause, and sympathy of tlie crowd around 
converted the intended punislnnent into atnumph; 
hut such men as Titus ^ Oates, and the class of 
oilendez's including iierjnrei-s, swindlers, poly- 
gamists, &c., who were ohjecLs of popular hatred 
and disgust, were pelted with rotten eggs, garbage, 
mud, sometimes eA^en Avith more dangerous missiles. 
Ill 1797 the preacher Thomas Evans Avas pilloried 
for singing a seditious Welsh song; ao too, in 
May 1812 Avaa Eaton, the publisher of Paine’s Age 
of licasoii ; and in 1814 the celebrated naval hero 
Lord Coclirane, afterwards Earl of Duiulonald, Avas 
sentenced to stand an hour in the pillory, Imt 
in the latter case the government did not dare 
to cany the sentence into effect. The punishment 
was abolished for all offences save perjury in 1815 ; 
and the perjurer Peter James Bossy Avas the last 
to stand in the London pillory, in the Old Bailey, 
for one hour, on 22d June 1830. In France the 
pillory Avas anciently called pilori (a Avord of 
nnknoAvn origin), and in recent times carcaiiy 
from the iron collar hy Avhich the criminal’s neck 
Avaa attached to the post ; and even .so late as 1840 


a Avomaii avIio liad poisoned her husband Avas at 
least sentenced to the pillory nt Tulle as part of 
her punihliment. 

See Douce’s Illustrations of ^^hakespeare^ Griffitli’b 
Chronicles of Muyatc, AnclreAvs’ Punishments in the 
Olden Timesj and JcAvitt in the Reliquary for April 
ISGl. Seo also JouGs, Gang, and Stocks. 

Pills arc the mo.st generally convenient and 
jiopular of all forms of inediciue. ^ They are formed 
from masses of a consistence snflicient to jirescive 
tlie globular shaj)e, and yet not so hard as to be 
of too dilhcult .solution in the stomach and intes- 
tines. This form is especially suitable for ( 1 ) all 
remedies Avhicli operate in small doses, as metallic 
salts; (2) those Avliich arc designed to act sloAAdy 
and gradually, as certain alteratives; (3) lho.se 
wliicli are too readily soluble AYhon exhibited in 
other forms ; (4) sulistancea Avliose operation it is 
desirable to retard until they have reached the 
loAver intestines, as in certain pills for habitual 
costiveiies.4 ; (5) bodies Avhose .specific gravitie.s are 
too inconsiderable to alkny their .sus])ension in 
aqueous vehicles; and (6) fetid substanco.s ; Avliile 
it is unsuitable for ( 1 ) medicines a\ Inch require 
to he given in large doses; (2) deliquescent 
salts; (3) fluid or semi-iluid subslaneos, such 
as oils, balsams, t^e., Avliich require a very large 
proportion of some dry ])OAvder to render tliem 
sufhciently teiiaeious to form into a mas.s; (4) 
substances so insoluhle that Avhen exhibited in 
solid form they pass tlirougli the intestinzU canal 
unaltered, as extract of logwood. Many sub- 
stances, siioli a.s vegetable extracts, ina^'’ be at 
once formed into pills Avithout any addition ; but 
most substances require the addition of a material 
termed an exci]»ieiit for eon verting it into a pill- 
mass. The excipients in most common use are 
hi’ead-erumb.s, liai’d soap, extract of liquorice, muci- 
lage, syru]), treacle, honey, ea.sLor-fu], and conserve 
of roses. From the property of jircserving pills for 
a long time in a properly soft state the most valu- 
able excipient is the conserve of red roses ; and, 
2 >erliap.s, next to it treacle is the most A’almibJe 
excipient, as it does not undergo any change by 
time, but maintains a proper eonsiHlenee, and ]>i‘e- 
serves the properties of vegetal)le powdci's nnim- 
liaired for years. It is coiiimoii to place pills in 
some fine poAvder to jirevent tliom from adhering 
to each other, and to conceal their taste, For this 
purpose liquorice pOAvder, Avheat-ilonr, starch, and 
magnesia are generzilly used in Britfiin, and lyco- 
podium Oil the Continent, l^ills retain their mois- 
ture and activity far longer in small bottles than 
in the ordinary pasteboard boxes. Tho ordinary 
weight of a i)ill is live grains ; if it much exceeds 
that Aveight it is too bulky to sAvallow conveniently 
if consisting of vegetable matter. It is A^ery conl- 
mon to meet Avith patients Avho exju'ess their in- 
ability to take this form of medicine. If, hoAvever, 
they practise Avith a small glolmlnr mass toAvards 
AAdiicli they feel no repugnance, as a pellet of bread 
or a currant, placing it on the back of the tongue 
and gulping it doAvn Avitli Avater, they Avill soon get 
over the difliculty. 

To many people the taste of jullsiR a great deter- 
rent, and various methods of coaling the pills arc 
resorted to for their bencht. Formerly coating Avith 
gold or silver leaf or Avil/h a little tolu resin dis- 
solved in chlorofonn Avore the only nietlKKls; but 
more recently gelatine- coated, sugar-coated, and 
pearl-coated pills have been jirepavcd iu vast quan- 
tities and have become very popular. There is, 
hoAvever, ahvaya a risk of tlie dotorioralioii of 
aucli jiilla, OAving to the length of time Avhich tliey 
may he kept before being sold. See also Qt/ACK 
Medicines. 

Pilocarpine, Sec Jaiiokandi. 
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Pilot i‘3 a person specially deputed to take 
charge of a ship while passing through a paiticular 
sea, reach, or dangerous channel, or from or into 
a port. Pilots are of three classes~(l) tliose 
licensed to act in disiiicts where the pilotage is 
compulsory; (2) those liceuvsed to act whore the 
pilotage is not compulsory; (3) nnliceiiBed pilots. 
Britisli pilots are licensed hy the Trinity Houses 
of London, Hull, Newcastle- on -Tyne, and Leith, 
and by Pilotage Gomuiissioners in other ports. 
The British pilotage laws were consolidated hy 
6 Geo. IV. chaii, 125 and in 1853, hut extensive 
changes were made by the IMerchant y hipping Act 
of 1855, pait V., and minor changes in 1862, 1872, 
1874, and 1889. By the last of these acts the 
monopoly of employment claimed by licensed pilots 
lias been strengthened. The scale of pilotage fees 
paid by the ship de]»ciuls upon the distance piloted 
and tlie ship’.s draught of water. The fees earned 
are sometiines retained by the pilot earning them, 
less deductions for collection, superannuation, sick, 
or widows’ funds, and sometimes they arc thrown 
into a joint stock. 

In the Gnitcd States the several states make 
their own pilotage laws, which generally provide 
for the appointment of conmnssionevs with power 
to make all needful rules and regulations. 

A British pilot-hoat must have conspicuously 
painted upon rt its number, owner’s namo, and the 
port to which it belongs, and must show a large 
flag of two Iiorizontal stripes, the upper white and 
the lower red. At night a pilot- vessel on its 
station shows a white light, and in addition shows 
a Have at intervals not exceeding fifteen minutes. 
Shipmasters or mates ai-c often licensed to act as 
pilots for their ou^u vessels. 

By British law no owner or master of any ship is 
answerable to any person whatever for any loss or 
damage occasioned ])y tlie fault of any qualified — 
i.e. licensed — pilot acting in charge of such ship, 
within any district Avbcre the employment of such 
pilot is compulsory hy law, Imt this law is not 
international nor universal. In general, foreign 
nations are more stringent than Britain in ex- 
cluding aliens from their pilotage services for mili- 
tary reasons. 

IMlot-lisll {^^aiicmtcs ductor)^ a well-knoAvn 
fish wJiich accompanies sliarks and follows .ships. 
It usually keeps to the open sea, and is very widely 
diatvibuted in tropical and temperate regions. ^ From 
the Mediterranean it Homotimes follows ships to 
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Britisli coasts, fn length it is about a foot, in 
shape like a mackerel, in colour variable, though 
generally gmyish blue with five transverse dark 
blue bauds. The first dorsal Pm is represented hy 
a few spines. Its zoological position is beside the 
hovso-niackerols in the family Carangidie. 

^ Many wonderful stories are told auout the pilot- 
fish ^ which seems to be the Pominlus of the 
aucieuta. It is said to guide the shark to^ its 
jpi’fty— nay, more, to show sailors their desired 
course, it certainly is a very frequent companion 
of the shark, eaneciallv if tliat fish be swimming 


alone, but the precise nature of the association is 
doubtful. The pilot-fi.sh probably follows the .shark 
as it follows a ship for the sake of .scraps of food, 
and perliaps eats tlie parasitic crustaceans, 
with which the skin of the shark is often infested. 
Moreover, companionship witli the shark probably 
protects Uie pilot-fish from its enemies. 

Piloty, Karl vox, head of the new Munich 
schoiil 01 painters, was born in that city on 1st 
October 1826, studied at its academy, and sat at 
the feet of Bchnorr and Schonx and the modern 
French and Belgian masters of colour. In 1856 
he ^vas appointed professor of Painting at tlie 
Munich Academy, and in 1874 succeeded ICanlbach 
as director of the same. He died in his native 
city on 21st July 1SS6. All his best pictures belong 
to the class of historical genre ; seveial of them 
adorn _ the sumptiion.s palaces of art built by the 
Bavarian kings a,t their capital, as the Maximil- 
ianemn and the New Pinakofcliek. Piloty was a 
pronounced realist; lie strove to reproduce natuie 
exactly, even to the mirmlest details, but did not 
steer clear of the dangers that beset the endeavour 
to carry out those principles to their most rigorous 
conclusions. He Jistorth the relative importance 
of essentials and subordinate details, and, in spite 
of his skill as a portraitist, his pictures frequently 
have a theatrical aii'. Hi.s drawing was strictly 
objective ; hut he alloxved his personal tastes ail 
the more freedom in the choice of subject and in 
the employment of colour. Most of his pictures 
have melancholy subjects and a pathetic efleeb or 
sad background; amongst the best of them may 
be quoted ^ Seni beside the Body of Wallenstein,’ 
‘Nero amid the Iluius of Rome,’ ‘Wallenstein’s 
Marcli upon Eger,’ ‘Galilei in Prison,’ ‘Columbus,’ 
‘Death of Cmsav,’ ‘Announcement of the Sentence 
of Death to Mary Stuart,’ ‘Thnsnelda in the 
Triumph of Germaiiicus,’ and ‘ Death of Alexander 
the Great.’ Piloty was an excellent teacher, Ids 
principal endeavour being to develop the individual 
genius of bis impils, amongst whom were Makart, 
Defregger, Leuliach, Max, Dietz, and others. See 
tJie Art Journal for 1865 ; j\Jrs Howitt- Watts’ 
Art-dudent in Munich (2d ed. 1879); and Rosen- 
berg, Die Miinchcncr Mahmehuh ( 1887). 

Pilpay. See Bibpai. 

Pilscil, the second town of Bohemia, situated 
in a fertile and beautiful ^'alley, 07 miles by rail 
SW. of Prague. There are numerous active in- 
dustries, ])Toducing Imilding materials, machinery, 
metal-work, porcelain, spirits, liqueurs, leather, 
&c. Ill the neiglibourbood are mines of iron, alum, 
vitriol, coal, and sulphuric acid. But the town is 
most widely knoAvn from giving its name to the 
most approved kind of Bohemian beer, wliicli is 
brewed to the extent of 9 million gallons a year, 
and (wlietlier made there or elsewliere) is now 
largely imported into Britain, The town was 
stormed by Zizka in the Hussite war and hy Count 
]\fansfelcl in the Tliirty Years’ War (1618) ; it was 
Wallenstein’s headquarters in 1633-34. Pop. (1880) 
38,883. 

Piincuto, also called Allspice or Jamaica 
Pepper, a well-known spice, the dried fruit of 
Eu(/cnia Pmentai a small west Indian tree chiefly 
confmed to Jamaica, which grow.s to the height 
of 20 or 30 feet, and has oblong or oval leaves 
about 4 inches long, of a deep shinin" green, 
and numerous axillary and terminal tvicliotom- 
oua panicles of white flowers, followed by small 
dark purple berries. Tbe pimento- tree is culti- 
vated in some of tbe West Indian Islands. It 
is a very beautiful tree, with sti-aiglit white trunk 
and much 'branching head ; about the month of 
April it is covered with an exuberance of flowers, 
wbicli dilluse a ncli aromatic odour. Tbe leaves 
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and balk ^tartake of tlie aroniabic propeity for 
wliicli the fruit ib valued. The fruit, 'ivlicn ripe, i.s 
filled with a sweet pulp, and the arojuatic pi’ 0 ])erby 
which so stroiiglj" chariicteri&es it in an unrijie state 
ha's ill a great measure disappeared. The gather- 
ing of the berries, thererore, takes place as soon as 
they have readied tJieir full size, which is about 
that of peppercorns. They are gathered by the 
hand, and dried in the sun on terraced lloor.s, 
during which process great caie is taken, by turn- 
ing and winnowing, to piyvent them froiu being 
injured by moisture. Their colour changes in dry- 
ing from green to reddish brown. When dry they 
aie packed in hags for the market. Some planters 
kiln-dry them. The name Allsjticc was given to 
pimento from a supposed resemblance in llavour 
to a mixture of ciiiuamon,^ nutmeg, and cloves. 
Pimento is much employed in cookery, and is also 
used in medicine as a caVminative and .stimulant to 
prevent the griping of purgatives, and to disguise 
tlie taste of iiau.seous drugs. It depends for its 
properties cliiully on a volatile oil, Oil of FUncntOi 
which is obtained from it by distillation with water, 
and is sometime.s used to relieve toothaclie. The 
leaves are used for tanning, and a large trade is 
carried on in young shoots of the tree. Prom 3000 
to 4000 hundles (500 to 800 in each bundle) are 
shipped annually from Jamaica for sticks for 
umbrellas. The crop of pimento in Jamaica, which 
alone furnishes the spice to commei-ce, varie.s. In 
1888 it was 69,559 cwt, and in 1889, 46,179 cwt, 
Tlie average receipts of the spice in England are 
about 4,000,000 lb. 

Pimpei’liel {Anagallis\ a genus of plants of 
the natural order Ihimulacea?, having a wheel- 
shaped corolla, and the capsule opening by division 
round the middle. The species are elegant little 
annual and perennial plants, natives chiedy of 
temperate climates. The llowers are not large, 
hut very heautiful. Tlie Scarlet Pimpernel (A. 
nn’cnm) is a common plant in Britain, occurring as 
a weed in fields and gardens ; it is common also in 
most parts of Europe and in many parts of Asia. 
The nowers are of a fine scarlet colour, udtl) a 
juiriile circle at the eye. There is a common belief 
m England, mentioned by Lord Bacon, that when 
this plant opens its llowers in the morning a fine 
day may be expected ; and tlmy certainly close 
very readily on the approach of rain ; hence tlie 
pojuilar names it bears in some places— Poor Man’s 
u eatlier-glass and Shepherd’.s Barometer. They 
usually open about eight in the morning, and close 
about noon. The Blue Pimpernel (A. cmntlea) is 
far less conimon in Britain, but very abundant 
in some parts of Europe. The Bog Pimpernel 
(.J. icnella)-^ frequent in bogs in England, but rare 
in Scotland, _ is an exquisitely beautiful plant. 
Several .species are cultivated in tlower-garden.s. 
Acrid properties prevail in this genus, and A. 
arvciisis has been used medicinally in epilepsy, 
dropsy, and mania. The name Ayatev Pimpernel 
is given to Scimolns valerandi^ also called Broolc- 
'lueedi another British plant of the same order, with 
racemes of small white flowers, growing in watery 
gravelly places. It is supposed to he tlie Samolus 
which Pliny says the Druids gathered fasting, with 
the left hand, and without looking at it, ascribing 
to it magical virtues in the cure and j)revention of 
diseases in cattle. Its geogi-apluc distiibution 
extends over almost all the woild. 

Pimples. See Papules, Acne, Pustules. 
Pin. See Pins. 

Pliia doth, a beautiful fabric made of the 
fibre.s of the leaves of the pine-apple plant. See 
Fibrous Substances, Bromeltace.e. 

Pincllbeck is an alloy of zinc and coiiper, in 
which the proportions sliglitly cliifor from those of 


ordinary brass, which has 2 parts of copper to 1 of 
zinc ; but 4 of the former to 1 of the latter con- 
stitute pinchbeck, which has a red dish -yellow 
colour, and was at tlio Ijegiuning of the 19tb 
century much employed in inaking wateh-case.s 
and other small ai tides in imitation of gold. It 
was named after its inventor, ChvisLopher Pinch- 
beck, a London clockmaker, who died in 1732. 
The term is now hut little used. 

Piiickiiej^, Charles Cote-swortti, an Ameri- 
can .statesman, was bom at Cliarlo.ston, South 
Carolina, 25tb Eebruary 1746, was sent to England 
and educated at 'Westminster and at Christ Cluirch, 
Oxford, read law at the Middle Temi)le, ami 
studied for a while at tlie miliLary acadcujiy in 
Caen. He afterwards settled as a barrister at 
Charleston. lie was AAbishiiig ton’s aide-de-camp 
at the hattle.s of Brandywine and Germantown, 
and afterwards, as colonel, sa^y much active 
service, until 1780, when he was taken prisoner 
at the surrender of Cliarleston, and detained till 
the close of the war. A mem1>er of the conven- 
tion that framed the constitution of the United 
States (1787), he introduced the clause forbidding 
religious tests as a qualification for ofiice. He 
declined the .secretaryship of war in 1794, and of 
state in 1795; in 17(i0 he wa.s sent «a.s minister to 
Prance, hut the Directory refused to receive him, 
and he had to quit the country. It \Yas while on 
this mission that, when it was intimated that peace 
might he granted in return fi)r a money payment, 
he made the reply, ‘ Millions for defence, hut not a 
cent for tribute.’ In 1800-8 lie was thrice an 
unsuccessful Federalist candidate for the presi^ 
deucy. He died 16th August 1825. 

Phular (Gr. Pindaroa)^ the chief lyric poet of 
Greece, w’as born about 522 u.O. of Theban family 
at Cyno.scephalag near Thelies, the capital of 
Bmotia, a distiict in wliicli music and poetry wore 
widely cultivated. His familj^, the Higoidie, Avas 
an old ami illustrious one, often mentioned in the 
heroic legends. His father or his uncle was a flute- 
player, and Pindar inherited the musical talent of 
liih family. He made music and jioctry his pro- 
fe.ssion, and Avas placed under tlic tuition of Lamis, 
a Avell-knoAAui musician and poet, at Athen.s. 
Thougli Thebes was the bitter foe of that city, 
Pindar ^ often speaks of Athens Avitli love and 
veneration. But Pindar seems, as a ])oet, to have 
been inlluonced far more deeply by Corinna and 
Alyrtis, tAvo jioele.sses then famous, Avibh Avhom he 
comjieted for the prize at public contests. Corinna 
five times gained the victory over him. She assisted 
the young poet Avith her advice, judiciously as it 
would seem. It is said that she urg(3d liiin to 
introduce mythical subjects into his jmems, and 
then, Avhen lie had comjiosed an odo introducing 
almost the Avliole Theban mythology in the first 
six verses, she smiled and said : ‘ AYe might to sow 
Avitli tlie hand, and not Avith the Avholc sack.^ He 
commenced his career as a composer of clioral odes 
for special occasions at the early age of lAVonty 
Avith a song of victory Avhieh still remains [Pytlu X,, 
conqio.sed in 502). He soon reached the Jiighest 
rank in liis profession, and comj)Osed odes for 
persons in all parts of the Greek Avorld. He Avas 
employed liy the Sicilian rulers, Hiero of Syracuse 
and There of Agrigentuin, by Arcesihuis of OjTene 
and Amyntas of Macedon, as avoII as by the free 
cities of Greoco. AYherevcv ho Avent, lie Avas 
honoured and levied for his OAvn sake as well as for 
liis art. States vied with one another in doing him 
honour j great cities like Athens created him their 
public guest. Though a frequenter of princely 
houses and king’s palaces, he never lo>st his inde- 
pendence, In ]u& poems lie gives advice and 
reproof as avoH as praise to his patrons. He Avariis 
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the great Hiero to a^'oicl llatterers, and caution& 
Arceftilaus of Cyvoiie agaiiiat undue severity. He 
resided four years at the court of Hiero. lie died 
about the age of eighty in 443 li.c. Two con- 
querors— Pau.sanias, king of Sparta during the 
Peloponiiesian war, and later Alexander the (Ireat, 
who left no other dwelling in Thebes standing— 
spared the house of Pindar. 

Pindar was in the pritne of life when Salainia 
and TliernK)]-)yI{e were fouglit, when Greek eneigy 
and enterprise were at their highest, and Greek 
poetry anil philosophy were opening into their 
richest blossom. lUit his poetry belongs to the 
old rather than the new peiiod of literature. In 
spite of his admiration for Athens, which he calls 
‘the pillar of Greece,’ the spirit of Atliens did 
not lay hold of liiiii. TnicUectually, he stands 
nearer to the age of Homer than to tliat of liis 
contoinporary /Eschyliis. Pindar’s language is 
Epic, tinged wifcli Doric. _ He wrote an immense 
number of poems, iricliuliiig hymns to the god.s, 
pieans, dithyraiuUs, odes for \u'ocessions [jwoHodia]^ 
mimic dancing songs (hy2)orchGmata)y choral songs 
of maidens [parthoncia), convivial songs [slcolia], 
dirges {threnoi]^ and odes in praise of pdnees 
[encomia). Of all these poems we possess frag- 
ments only, often very hoautiful, hut iiifi Epinikia 
or Triumphal Odes have come clown to us entire. 
They are divided into four hooks, celebrat- 
ing the victories won respectively in the 
Olympiiui, Pythian, Nemcan, and Isthmian games. 
The special occasion for which these odes 'were 
composed oxi>lains their cliavaefcer. A victory 
won either in the chariot-race, for prowess in 
wrestling or other exercises, or for skill in music 
was held to confer honour not only on the 
winnor and Ids family, hut also on his city, 
and received a solemn celebration. It began 
with a procession to Uio teniiile, where sacrifice 
Mum ollei'cd, followed by a l)aiupiet, and con- 
cluding with a boisterous revel (aoinus). Thus 
the festival was partly religious, ])arfcly convivial 
and joyous, Tor the occasion an ode was com- 
posed, and was sung by a chorus either during the 
procession or, more frecjueiitly, at the comus. An 
intense euthusiaHin for athletic sports was one of 
the most distinctive features of the Greek, as of 
the English national character. The performance 
of a tiTumphal ode by a trained chorus to the 
Tnii.sic of lyre and llutd, amid an enthu.siastic con- 
course of the victor’s townsmen, must have been 
one of the most stirring events of Greek civic life. 
Pindar treats the victory not as a mere incident, 
but as connected with the victor’s whole life and 
history. He love.s to dwell on the moral side of it, 
not merely on the bodily prowess wliich gained it, 
but on the temperance, love to parents, or luety 
whicli secured the favour of the gods who granted 
Hucces.s. And this is to him no mere poetic iiction, 
for he has the sincerest faith in the divine super- 
intendence. Hut it is too much to say, as Paley 
does (Trams. Jh’ef. p. viii.), that Pindar shows 
Mnique.Htioning credulity in the wildest legends.’ 
Of myth.M relating things unworthy of the god.s lie 
.says with emphasis : ‘ I cannot think this way of 
divine beings!’ (as of the myth of Pelops, Oh i., 
and another regarding ricrcule.s, OL ix,]. The plan 
of Ilia poetry is intricate, and the connection of the 
diilevent parts is often very hard to aee» Pindar 
take,s uj) various trains of tliouglit, either relating 
to the victor, his ancestors, the liistoi^ of his city, 
or else moral reflection ; lie breaks off each of these 
before the apiilication is seen, and it is nob till the 
end of the poem that he weaves tlie different threads 
together and explains the allusions. Thus, says 
Muller, ‘ the curiosity of the reader is kept on the 
stretch throughout the entire ode.’ The great 
merit of PindaVs poetry is its vividness and pictur- 


esque power, seen even in single epithets, as when 
he calls the mountain-mass of Etna, overtoweriug 
all heights in tlie island, ‘ the forehead of fertile 
Sicily.’ It is this vigour and vividness which 
suggest Jilr.s Browning’s picture of ‘ bold, electric 
Pindar . . . uith race-dust on his cheeks,’ and 
eyes that seem to see 'the chariot rounding its 
last goal.’ The dehciijitioii of tlie happy lot of the 
good after the final judgment in the Islands of the 
Blessed (01, ii,), the voyage of the Argonaut 
[Pyth. iv,), and the vivid picture of the eruption c 
Etna in the First Pythian illustrate this pow^ 
To us his poems are specially interesting been 
they show as in a mirror the intense adm 
tion of the Greelcs for bodily prowess, strenj 
endurance, and beauty. Such gifts rouse in hii 
feeling of religious veneration ; they come from 
gods and are sacred. The groundwork of Find 
poems consists in those legends wliich form 
Greek religious literature. It will be seen that 
life was intimately associated with the observ 
of Greek religion. In connection with the wf 
at Delpiii he received unique honours. The 
in his devoubness as a worshipper of the godsf 
itself in the legend, wliicli apparently sprai 
during his life, tliat the god Pan was sr 
iieard in a glade between Cithau’on and Helic 
ing one of riiular’s hymns. AYlien once ask 
sacrilicp he intended to ofier at Delphi, lie ai 
‘a pman,’ a reply not presumptuous, for 1 
are full of religious feeling, not formal 
His protest against myths dishonouring to 
shows atiuly reverent nature and an en 
lielief. Both in its strength and in its deh 
his iioetry reminds ns of his claim on 1 
behalf: ‘Tliat man is wise who hiows n 
natural genius p but the poets, liis rivals 
ivho have learned^ the versatile talkens, an 
crow.s vainly chattering again.st the divin 
Zeus.’ Thus the distinction between^ gei 
talent is as old as Piiulai'’.s time. This li 
in his own poetic inspiration must not be 
for self- confidence ; but ib almost verges 
tempt for art wliich seem.s responsible fc 
qnent intricacy and obscurity of his poet 

See Bockh (1811-21); Bissen (1830; ^ 
Schneidewin, 1840-47 — conuiieiitaiy excellen 
to tSchneidewin’s death, incomplete); Fenue 
Bury, Ncmean Odes^ 1891 ; tianslations by 
(1833), Paley { occasion ally powerful, h 
ISG9), E. Myei’S (2a ed. 18H3). K. 0. Y 
(JVlfiller and Donaldson’s if o/ 
full of excellent criticism. 

Piudiiv, Peter. See Wolcot, 
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adapted to evade the force of winds, which produce 
in the tops of pines a peeuliiar sound, much noticed 
hy the ancient poets, more soft and continuous 
than in trees of richer foliage. ^lost of the pines 
are more or le^sS social, one kind often covering a 
consideiahle tract; some of them clothing the 
side.s and even the summits of mountains with 
magnificent but somhre forests ; some growing in 
lower situations, on otherwise unproductive sandy 
grounds, as the Pine Barrens of North America. 
The pines growing in the most barren soils, or in 
the coldest climates and most exposed situations, 
are often veiy small, and, although very unlike 
any other shrubs or hushes, are scarcel3^ to be called 
trees. Pines are widely diffused over the northern 
hemisphere, being found on mountains within and 
near the tropics, and in the colder temperate and 
the arctic regions descending to the level of the 
sea. 

The Scotch Pine, commonly hut erroneously 
known as the Scotch Fir {P. sijlrcstris)^ is the 



Fig. 1.— Scotch Pine {Pinus sylvcdris) : 
n, young shoot with foitiale flower ; h, twig with male (tower ; 
c, female flower ; d, ripe cone ; e, the same, oi^ened ; f, pair 
of needles with section, 

only species indigenous to Britain. It has leaves 
in pains, about an iiieh and a half long, the 
cones about the same length, obtuse, and with un- 
armed scales. On very poor soils and at great 
elevations it is rednce{r to a kind of shrub, hut in 
favourable situations it become.s a lofty tree. A 
plank fiv'e feet and a half in diameter has been 
obtained from a Scottish forest. The Scotch pine 
is of quick gi'owth, hut lias been known to attain 
the age of 400 years. Its head is somewliat conical 
or rounded, and the lower branches die off as the 
tree grows, leaving the older trees bare of hranche.s 
for the greater part of their lieight ; hut it is more 
apt to send off large branches tlian most of the 
Coniferje, There are still native forests of Scotch 
pine at Braemar and elsewhere in the Highlands 
of Scotland ; and even in the south of Scotland 
noble trees are to be seen which, probably, were 
not planted by man. The Scotch pine is not in- 
digenous to the south of England, hut, having been 
introduced, is smeadiug rapidly and spontaneously, 
along with the Pinaster, in some of the heaths and 
other unfertile tracts. Immense forests of it exist 
in some countries of Euroj^ie, in some of which it is 
mingled with the Spruce Fir. In the middle and 
north of Europe and of Asia it is found even in 
plains near the level of the sea, especially wliere 
the soil is somewhat sandy ; in the south of’ Europe 


it grows only on mountains. Its timber is highly 
valuable, being veiy resinous and duiable, and is 
the Bed Deed or Bed Pine used in bouse and siiip 
carpentry. There is very great difrercnce, how- 
evei’, in the timber of Scotch pine growing in 
different soils and situations, rich soils and sheltered 
situations being unfavourable to the quality of the 
timber, Avhich becomes white, soft, aud compara- 
tively worthless ; and there exist several varieties 
of Scotch pine, some of which yield timber very 
superior to others. Many plantations in Britaiii 
have, unfortunately, been made of inferior kinds. 
One of the liest varieties is that which forms tlie 
northern Scottish forests, often designated Braemar 
Pine by nurserymen. It is remarkable for its very 
horizontal branchos, and is therefore sometinids 
called P. liorizonUdis. The Scotch pine is not 
only valuable for its timber, which is available for 
some purpose at every stage of its growth, but on 
account of other products. Common Turpentine 
is obtained from it, and much Tar, Pitch, Hosiii, 
and Lampblack (see these heads). Oil of turpen- 
tine is sometimes distilled from the cones, and even 
fi'om the leaves ; the leaves have also been used 
for the manufacture of IMuc-wool (see Fjbuou.s 
Substances, Vol. IV. p. 000). The resinous roots 
are dug out of the ground in many ])arLs of the 
Hi^hlamh of Scotla/zd, and, being divided into 
small splinters, are used to give light in cottages 
instead of candles. Fishermen, in^ some places, 
make ropes of the inner hark, which is applied 
to a vciy different use, when most soft and 
succulent in spring, by the Kamcbaldalcs and 
Laplanders, lieing dned, ground, steeped in water 
to remove the rcHinous taste, and usea for making 
a coarse kind of bread. 

The Dwarf Pine (P. Pimilio) is found on the 
Alps and Pyrenees, its trunk often lying on the 
ground, although sometimes it ajipears as a bush or 
low tree. The leaves are in pairs, very like those 
of the Scotch pine, hut a littJo longer; the cones 


Fig. 2. 

Cones of («) rinns montana ; {h) P pinm; and (p)P. Pinaaler. 
Cones find needles of (tZ) J\ coiilten ; niid (c) i\ Lamhertiam, 
All alio lit t natural Hi?e. 

are also similar. From the young shoots an oil 
re.sembling oil of iurpeutine is obtained by distilla- 
tion, Mdiich is a kind of universal medicine among 
the peasantry of Hungary, as is also the resin spon- 
taneously exuding from the tree, which is known as 
ITvngavian Balsain, ^ The Black or Austrian Pine, 
or Black Fir (P. ^ligricans^ or P. ausiriaca)^ is 
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aiiofcliev species closely allierl to tlie .Scotcli pine, 
Imt remarkable for its very long* leaves. It is a 
native of Anstria. It aboniuls in resin more than 
any other European tree. To the same group of 
pines belongs tlie Seaside or Taiuian Pine (P. 
Pallasiana, mavltima, or tam'ica)^ winch also 
affords resin in great Ciuantity, and of a very 
pleasant odour. It is found in many parts of the 
south of Europe. Its timber is of little value ; but 
gieat part of tbe turpentine of the Landes and 
(itlier maritime districts of Ih-aiice is obtained from 
it. It yields al.so part of the Burg luidy Pitch of 
the apothecaries’ sliops. The Aleppo 'Pine [P. 
hideiicnsis)^ a native of the south of Evrvope, 
Syria, &c., is a very graceful tree of moderate 
size, with leaves in paii’.s and slender. It yields a 
liquid resin or turpentine, whicli is extracted from 
it in Provence and elsewhere, and sold as Venice 
Turpentine. TIic wood is extensively uaecl in the 
Levant for .shipbuilding. The Laricio (P. Lariclo) 
has leaves in^ pairs, lax, and I to 8 inches long, 
cones 2 to 4 inches long, witli the scales slightly 
jiointed. It is often called the Corsican Pine. It 
gi’ows on tlie shores of the Mediterranean 8ea, and 
is valuable l)otii for its timber and for its resinous 
products. In the island of Corsica it frequently 
attains tho height of 140 feet. It grows well in 
sandy soils, and has hecii made particularly useful 
for preventing tlie drifting of the sand, and turning 
to account the otherwise useless tracts between the 
iiiouths of the Garonne and the xVdour in Prance, 
thus also preseiu’ing valuable lauds which the sand 
threatened to overwhelni. The Pinaster or Cluster 
Pine (P. Pinaster) is another of the most important 
European species. It has cones in whorls of 3, 4, 
or even 8 togotliev, 4 to 6 inches long, leaves in 
pairs, and very long. It is found on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and also in the Himalayas and 
in China, It has been u.sed in France to a great 
extent, in the same way as the Laricio, for cover- 
ing waste sfindy tracts. The timber is of inferior 
quality, but great quantities of resin are i>rocured 
from it. ft yields Bordeaux Turpentine. The 
Pyrenean l^iiie (P. pyrenaka) is a majestic tree, 
a native of tlie Pyrenees, and producing very fine 
timber. The Calabrian Pine (P. hruttUi) some- 
what resembles tlie Pinaster. The Stone Pine (P, 
pinca)^ a tree with a broad umbrella-shaped head, 
a form often seen also in the Scotch hr, forms a 
characteristic feature of the scenery of the Medi- 
terranean. It is tlie Pinie of the Germans, the 
Pignon of the French. The leaves are in pairs, 
4 to 5 inches long, the cones very large, ovate, 
and obtuse. The seeds, which do not ripen till the 
fourth year, are largo, abound in a fixed oil, and 
wliGu fresh, have a Hw»ect taste resembling that 
of almonds, Tlioy are used in Italy and other 
countries in the same way as almonds and jiistachio 
nul.s for the dessert, in various dishes, also iu 
emulsions, , under the names ol pinks^ ^iniolcs^ 
and yignons. The use of them, however, i.s almost 
entirefy confined to the countries in whicli they 
are produced, as they very soon become rancid. 
They are sometimes imported into London in the 
cone, in which U’ay tliey can be leapt longer, but 
the cost of importation is much increased. The 
wood of this tree is very useful and beautiful. 
It yields resinous products onlj'' in small quan- 
tity. The Combra Pine, or Swiss Stone Pine, 
which grows in the central parts of Europe and 
the south of Siberia — a stately tree, with tlie lower 
branches more porsistont than they are in most 
pines, and rigid leaves in grouns of three to five — 
also produces eatable seeds {(Jemhra NxiU). The 
Cembra Pine yields a pellucid, whitish oil, resem- 
bling oil of turpentine, and known as Carpatlium 
Bctlsaxn. 

North America produces many species of pine, 


some of them very beautiful and very valuable. 
Besides tliose long known, and which are found in 
the states and colonies near the Atlantic, a number 
of the noblest species of this genus have, since the 
conimenceinent of the 19fcli century, been dis- 
covered in California and the north-western parts 
of Anienca. Tlie Red Canadian Pine (P. I'esinosu) 
is found from Canada to the Pacific, hut does not 
reach far south in the United States. It is the 
Yellowy Pine of Canada and Nova Scotia. It de- 
lights in dry and sandy soils, and attains a height 
of 70 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 2 feet at the 
base, the trunk continuing of uniform diameter for 
two-thiuls of it"' length. The leaves ai'e in pairs, 
and are congregated towards the exfciemities of the 
hvaiiclies. The timber i.s highly esteemed for 
strengtli and dm-ability, and fiirni.shes excellent 
planks for shipbuilding. It is also used for masts. 
Somewhat resembling this in botanical characters 
is the Scrub Pine, or Gray Pine (P. BanJesiana), 
generally only 3 to 10 feet high, which begins to 
appear in the northern parts of the United States 
upon liigh mountains, and is interesting as an 
arctic species, extending faiblier north than any 
other. The Yellow Pine ( P. variahilis^ or P. 
mitis) abounds in the Atlantic states from NeAV 
Jersey to Viighiia. It is a tree 50 to 60 feet 
high, 15 to 18 inches in diameter at the base, with 
leaves 4 to 5 inches long, ii.sually in pahs, but 
sometimes in threes upon the younger shoots. Tlie 
timber is very extensively used for shipbuilding, 
and is largely expoited to Great Britain. At 
Liverpool it is known as New York Pine. The 
Jersey Pine, or Scrub Pine (P. niops)^ abounds in 
tl\e lower parts of New Jersey, and thence to the 
south-west. The leaves are iu *pair.s, 1 to 2 inches 
long, the cones armetl with strong spines. The 
tree is raiely 30 or 40 feet high. Great quantities 
of tar arc made from it in Kentucky. The Pitch 
Pine (P. riglda) is a native of the northern and 
middle parts of the United States, often growing in 
great miry swamps, and attaining a height of 70 to 
80 feet, and a diameter of 2 feet at the base. The 
leaves are in threes, vai’jung much in lengtli, as the 
cones do in size. Immense quantities of it are used 
for fuel. Tar and lampblack are sometimes made 
from it. The Loblolly or Old Field Pine (P. tceda) 
grows in dry and sandy .soils in the lower parts of the 
southern states, often occupying lands exhausted 
by cultivation. Vast tracts never cultivated in 
tlie .southern states are Pine Barrens^ in great 
part covered with this .species of pine. It attains 
a height of 80 feet and upwards, and has a wide- 
spreading crown. The leaves are 0 inches long, in 
threes, sometimes in fours on young branches ; the 
cones 4 inches high, with strong spines. The 
timber is not of much value. The Long-leaved 
Pine, or Southern Pine ( P. palnsiris^ or P. aiiS‘ 
trails)^ is perhaps the most important of North 
American forest trees. It furnishes tlie greater 
part of tlie tar, resin, ])itch, and turpentine used in 
the United States. The timber is also veiy valu- 
able, and is much used for shipbuilding. In Eng- 
land and the West Indies it is known as Georgia 
Pitch Pine. The tree attains a height of 60 to 70 
feet, and a diameter of about 16 to 18 inches ] the 
leaves are in threes, and about a foot long, the 
cones 7 to 8 inches long, and 4 inches in diameter, 
with small spines. The seeds are sometimes eaten. 
The White Pine (P. strohns), called in Biitain the 
Weymouth Pine, from its having been largely 
planted by Lord Weymouth, attains a lieiglit of 
150 feet, and a diameter of 6 feet and upwards. 
It has lax suh-triangular leaves in groups of five, 
and pendulous cones 4 to 5 inches long, with thin 
smooth scales. It is frequently planted in Biitaiii 
and on the continent of Europe for its beauty. In 
its native country it abounds chiefly from lat. 47® 
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to lat. 43% and sontliwanl to the Allegliaiiio&. 
The tim])er L not fttrony, hut easily wrought and 
durable. Of the specieh heh)iigirig to the north- 
western ])arts of Anieiica one of the ino.st niag- 
nifjcent is P. Lamhcriictna , which is found on the 
Itochy jMountiiins between lat. 40° and lat. 43°, 
chiefly on saiuly .'•oils. It attains a height of 
IjO to 200 feet, and a diameter of 7 feet and 
npwaids, almost to 20 feet. The trunk is re- 
markablv straight, and destitute of branches for 
two-tiiircls of its height ; the leaves in lives, tlie 
cojics upwards of a foot long. Tlie timber is 
white, soft, and light ; and the tree produces great 
quantities of a ]mre amher-coloured resin, which, 
when the wood is partly burned, is changed 
into a somewhat saccharine substance, iised by 
the Indians as a substitute for sugar. The seeds 
are eaten either roasted or pounded into coaise 
cakes. P. Jlexilis is found on the llocky jMouii- 
tains, near the head-'waters of the Arkansas, 
and occnis almost to the limit of perpetual snow. 
It has a dense ciowii formed of nuinerons and re- 
markably flexile branches. The leaves are in fives. 
The see(K are used as foo<l by hunters and Indians. 
P. jmndcrosa, another native of the Itocky 
Mountains, is a maguihceiit tree, remarkable 
for the heaviness of its tinihev, which almost 
sinks in water. The leaves are in threes, and 9 to 
14 inches long. P. Sahinlamtj P. CoulUri^ and 
P. insiepm are also noble species from the west 
of North America. 

The Himalayas abomni in nines, some of wliich 
rival in niagnilicence those of North-west America. 
The Bhutan Pine (P. exedsa)^ much resembling 
the AYey moil til Pine in its botanical characters, 
and attaining a height of 90 to 120 feet, abounds 
in Bhutan, although it is not found in the neigh- 
houring countries of Sikkim and Nepal. The wood 
is highly valuable, being durable, close-grained, 
and so resinous as to he used for flambeaux and 
candles. The Cheer Pine (P. loyigifolia) ot India 
is a tree of I’emarkable and most graceful appear- 
ance, with leaves in threes, very long, very slender, 
and generally peiidiilons. It is abundant on the 
crests of hills in the lower Himalayas, growing at 
a longer elevation than the other pines. It is 
cultivated in some parts of India as an orna- 
mental tree. It is much valued for its resin. 
The wood is used in India as a substitute for 
European deal. The Khasia Pine (P. Icliasiana) 
is peculiar to the Khasia Mountains, and has 
very much the general appearance of the Scotch 
pine. Gerardiana^ a species with leaves in 
tlii’ees, h a large tree, a native of Neiial. The 
seeds are eatable. The mountains of India and 
tlieTiorth-^ve.stern parts of America produce numer- 
ous other species ; Mexico lias a number of very 
line ones peculiar to itself; the mountains of ^t 
Bouiingo have one ; the Canary Islands liave one ; 
China and Ja])an also have some. Most of those 
which have been named, and a nniiiher of others, 
are now readily to he i)raciired in nurseries in 
Britain, although some of them only at prices 
which prevent any attempt at extensive plantation. 
Some wealthy noblemen and gentlemen devote a 
portion of their grounds to a collection of different 
kinds of pine, called a Pinetum. A few foreign 
si)ecies have become pretty common in idantations. 
IHost of the pines are quite hardy in Britain, but 
this is not the case with the Cheer Pine and some 
of the Mexican species. The name pine is often 
popularly extended, and even in scientifle works, 
to other Coniferm; many trees called pine being 
properly treated at Pir. 

rlNE-TljMBEii. — This term is in general nse for 
the timber of the pine-tribe (see CoNiFERdu), and 
is not confined to that of the genus Pinus, but 
embraces the wood of species of Abies, Larix, 


Araucaria, Dainmara, <S:c. Prom the Baltic ports 
come red wood and white wood. The former is 
yielded by the Beotch Pir {Pinus sylvestris), and 
the latter by the Spruce Pir { H bies cxceha ). These 
two, with the Larch {Lanx curo^uva), yield the 
greatest part of the pine-timber ot Europe. Next 
in im])ortance to these is the piue-liinher of the 
British North American colonies, which is chiefly 
yielded by the AVeyinonth Pine {Pmus strohus). 
This avooA is best known in America as white pine, 
hut in Great Britain and in coinmerce generally it 
is called yellow pine. Commercially it is the ii'iost 
important timber of Canada and the eastern states 
of America. The yclloAV inne of tliis ]>arL of America 
is the Pinus viitis, also a valna])le timher-tvee. 
lied pine, usually called north ei7i red })ine {Pinus 
rcsi7iosa)j is fourul from Canada to Pennsylvania; 
it is intermediate for diirahility hoLwcen white pine 
and pitch jiine. The celebrated ])itch jnne of the 
eastern states of America is the pioduct of I*inus 
rigida. It is used for ships’ masts ainl yaid.s, and 
for purposes requiring gi’cat strength and dura- 
bility, in hotli of which qualities it excels most 
otliors of its kind. The kindH above mentioned 
are those which constitute the greater jjarb of the 
pine-tirnher used in ship and liouso hnihling, car- 
])entry, &e. in Groat Biitain and the eahterii side of 
America. In Prance the timber of the Corsican 
Pine {iVnui? and the Beaside Pino 

Pinaster) are greatly used. _ In Central and Bouth- 
orn Italy the pine -timber is chielly yielded by the 
Stone Pine {P. pinca) and the (’alabrian Pine {P. 
hruttia) ; that of Spain is fiom the 1‘yreneaii Pine 
(P. pyvenciica). In Gennany, and esjjccially in 
Austria, the Black Pine (P. ausiriara) furnishes 
the greater lawtion ; but the line-gniinetl, soft white 
l)ine, or deal, so much used for sounding-boards of 
musical instruments, is tin' wood of the Silver Pir 
(.SCO Pir). The trade in this timlier is very great, 
for not only do the Gormans use it almost exclu- 
sively in their vast toy manufactories and for 
lucifer matches, but considerable ouaiibitie.s are 
exported. The i'uicst is cut in tlic forests of 
Boliemia, where largo establishments are formed 
for dressing and preparing the Avood for various 
purposes. 

Bcvcral other kinds of pine-timber are imported 
into Europe, but those mentioned form the great 
staples of the timber-trade. I’lie chief value of this 
class of timber-Avoods is in the eombination of light- 
ness and strength Avitli softness of texture and 
ease in Avorking Avibh oi-diiuiry tools; tlmy con- 
stitute, in fact, the principal materials of Euro- 
pean and American builders, and are more ii.sed 
than all other kinds of Avood together. Much 
confusion prevails as to their common designa- 
tions, for in Britain alone jh\ and deat are 
terms applied to all and each of them, according 
to the caju’ice of tlie individual. The first Lavo 
names are ii.sed becanse the material is derived 
froin one or other of those genera ; but tlie last is 
a misnomer altogether, as the term deal belong.s 
only to pieces of lir or jiiiie timber cut to jiarticuhir 
sizes ; they are 3 inches in thickness, 0 inches 
broad, and of variable length ; if of less Avidtli, 
they arc called hatiens. Boo Tuviijer. 

Piuesil Oland, a rounded body about the size 
of a jiea, of a slightl^y yelloAvisU colour, situated 
upon the anterior ]ialv of corpora quadrigemina, 
and connected with the optic thalami by Iavo 
strands of nen'e-Ilbres termed its jieduncles (see 
Brain). It contains small cavritieH in its interior. 
The function of the gland has long been matter of 
.speculation. It Avas regarded by Descartes as the 
seat of the soul. It has been recently discovered 
to be a developnienbal remnant of a tliird eye, the 
elements of Avhich can still be distinctly traced in 
some of tlie loAvev vortebrala, 
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Pine-apple, or Ananas [Ananassa satlm), a 
2)laiit of tlie natural order Bronieliucefc, lii^ddy 
esteemed, and inncli cultivated for its fruit. Tl\c 
fiuit is a sovosiR, ftu'iued hy the calycevS and hvacts 
of a clo.se si)ike of llowei.^, ])ecoiiiing aucciilent 
and combined. This Is the distinctive cluiracter 
of the genus Ananassa. The jjiiie-apjde has a 
number of long, serrated or Sinootli-edged, sliaip- 
jiointed, rigid leaves, sj>vinging from the root, in 
rlie midst of which a sliovt llowev-steiu is thrown 
up, bearing a single .spike of flowers, and therefore 
a single fi-uit. Prom the summit of the fruit 
springs a crouui or tuft of small leaves, capable of 
becoming a new plant ; the pine-apple, in cultiva- 
tion, being ^vropagated entirely by crowns and 
suckens, as, in a state of higli cultivation, perfect 
seed is almost never ^n-odneed. The piue-apple i.y 
a native of tro2>icaI America ; it is found wild in 
.sandy maritime districts in the north-east of South 
America, but it has heen very much changed by 
cultivation. Tt has also been gradually didused 
over tropical and .sul)tr()2)ical_ countries, and not 
only as a cultivated plant, for it is fully naturalised 
in many parts both of Asia and Africa. It delights 



in a moist climate, and consequently does not 
succeed well in the dry climate of the south of 
Italy, although tlic warmth is suiricient. The first 
j)artLcular account of the ])inG- apple wa.s given by 
Oviedo in 1535, It M^as in Holland that it iir.st 
began to l)e cnltivalod in hothouses; but it Avas 
introduced into England from that country in IGOO, 
and lirat cultivated by Mr llentinck, ancestor to 
the ducal family of Portland ; and its cultivation 
rapidly became general in the gardens of the 
wealthy. It is only siiiec the peace of 1815 that 
it has reccuved .similar attention in continental 
Euroim. Great care in requisite in the cultivation 
of the pinc-aj)i)le, Avhich Avithout it is generally 
fibrous and coarse, Avith little sweetness or ILayour, 
and Avifcli it one of the most delicate and richly 
flavoured of fruits. Its size, too, very much doiieiuls 
on cultivation, Imt there is also con-siderahle 
dilFcrencc iu the size of the fruit in different 
varieties, the largest not being always tbo most 
luHcious and superior iu flavonr. The size varies 
from 24 Ih. to 12 11). iu weight. The pine-apples 
grown in llribish hoUiouses are generally much 
superior to those of tlie West ludie.s, because the 
latter groAV almo.st or altogether Avithoub cultiva- 
tion : but tbo inipoi1>ntion of pine-apples froni the 
West Indies lias uoav been carried on to a consider- 
able extent, and, as it promi.ses to add to the 
sources of Avealth for the, so colonies, this has led to 
greater care in cultivation there, and consequent 
improi'einont of quality. 


Formerly the ciiltme of the pine-a])i)le in Britain 
Avas a costly' and extremely tedioms [>roee^s. Since 
veiy early aftei' its introduction it lias ahvay.s heen 
culti\'ated iu hothouses specially approjniated to 
it called ^line stoves, AV’hich Avere heated Avith 
smoke-flues, with tanneis’ hark or oak-leaves and 
dung ^ for Tiottom heat. But by the universal 
adoption of liofc water in horticultural heating tlie 
labour and cost attendant on those clumsy exi^edi- 
eiits have been much 1 educed and Letter results 
attained. Along with this there has heen brought 
about a more rational treatment of tlie plants. 
Instead of liigli tropical ground and atmospheric 
heat being maintained in Avinter, Avhich resulted in 
destroying the roots of the plants in the prelimin- 
ary stages of their growth, and so retarded or 
(lefeired tlieir fruiting jieriud, tlic skilful jiine- 
grower now iinds that sucec.-ss is best as.siired hy 
adopting a uiininium of 60“ of air- warmth ancl 
75° of bottom -heat at that season. By tho^e and 
other improvements iu treatment superior fruit is 
obtained in Jialf tJie time foi’inerly con«.idercd 
nece.ssary. The pine-apple is cultivated in pots 
or planted onb in hed.^. It is more completely under 
control in pots than jilanted out, hence the results 
are always niore certain Avheu it is grown in that 
way. It is propagated by suckers and hy the 
ciwn.y that am mount the fruit; but, except in 
the case of vaiieLies which in'odnee the former 
too sparingly for the requiienients of stock, the 
latter are usually rejected because they do not 
make so good yjlants nor fruit so quickly as a rule. 
The varieties of the pine-ap])le that aie Avorthy of 
being cultivated in Britain aie few. For iiroducing 
siqierior fruit in winter the Smooth Cayenne and 
Black Jamaica are two of the best and most reliable, 
and the Queen, of Avhich there are several sub- 
varieties, is tlie most highly esteemed for summer 
fruiting. Turfy, iibrouR, sandy loam that has lain 
in a stack for nine or twelve months is an excellent 
.soil for tlie pine-ajmle, A spirituous liquor 
f/ppZc Jhan) is made from the iiine-ajijile in some 
AY arm countries. The use of the fibre of the 
apple is noticed iu tlie articles Bijoaieliace^e, 
FiiiROUs Sun.STANCES. For Pine-a2)i)le Oil, .see 
JUvrrRrc Ether. 

Fiiic-lbcctle. See Baek-keetle. 

Pine ISllli}', capital of Jefferson county, 
Arkansas, is built on a high bluif on the south 
bank of the Arkansas Iliver, about 120 miles from 
its moutli, and 43 miles by rail SvSE. of Little 
Buck. It contains large iroinvorks, shi^is a good 
deal of cotton, and manufactures cotton-seed oil, 
Hour, lumber, bricks, &c, Pop. {I860} 9952. 

Pill el, Phiieppe, a Parisian physician (1745- 
1826) Avho gained for lumself undying fame by his 
reformation of the old barbarous methods of treat- 
ing the insane. See Insanita", 

Pinero, Arthur Wino, horn in London in 
1855, studied law, but in 1874 made his debut on 
the stage at Edinburgh, and iu 1875 joined the 
Lyceum company. He is best kiiOAvn as the 
author of a iiuinher of .succG.ssful idays, including 
The Hqnire (1881), The Eoelcct (1883), and Sweet 
Laroidev (1888). 

Piuerolo, or Pignerql, a town of Nortli Italy, 
at the east foot of the Alps, 23 miles by rail SW. 
of Turin. Prom 1042 a town of Savoy, it Avas 
until 1713 strongly fortified, liaviug amongst other 
defences a citadel, in Avhich the Itlan Avith the Iron 
Mask, Lauzun, and Fouquet Avere imprisoned. 
This fortress was in French hands from 1536 to 
1574, again from 1630 to 1696, from 1704 to 1706, 
and from 1801 to 1814. The town contains a 
catlicdral and a technical school. Cloth, pm^er, 
leather, cotton, and .silk are manufactured. Poxa. 
12,003. 
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PINE-TREE MONEY 


PINK-EYE 


Pine-tree Money, ^Iver money coined at 
Boston, Massacliiisetts, in tlie 17tli century { from 
l6o‘2), and &o called from the coiiih’ beaiing the 
nule figure of a pine-tiec on one side. 

p See IiBROUiS Substances. 

Pink {Dianthus)^ a genus of nlauts of the 
natural order CaryopliyllacecX*, of wliich there are 
many (some 230) species, animals and perennials, 
witli lieantiful and often fi-agrant llo\vers, chiefly 
natives of Europe and the temperate parts of Asia. 
The calyx is tubular, S-toothed, ^vith two or four 
scale.s at the base ; there are live petals suddenly 
contracted at the throat of the corolla into a linear 
claw. Tliere aie ten stamens, and one ovary 
with two styles. The capsule is cylindrical and 
oiie-celled. The exquisite beauty ()f the flowers 
has attracted admiration in all ages ; and some of 
the species liave long been much cultivated in 
gardens, particularly the (fardeu Pink and Carna- 
tion ((pv.), which aie often referred to one original, 
the Clove Pink (A carnophyllus), a native of the 
south of Europe, growing wild on rocks and old 
walls, and naturalised in some places in the south 
of England; wliilst some botanists refer the garden 
pinks with more probability in part to the Maiden 
Pink (A (leHoidcs), a pretty common British 
species, and those called Pheasant-eye pinks to the 
Feather Pink (A plumavtus), a native of some 
parts of contiiieiit.'il Europe. Tlie varieties^ of the 
garden i)ink and the pheasant- eye pink, which are 
usually designated the florists’ pink, are of much 
less antiquity than the carnation as garden orna- 
ments. Gerard scarcely mentions them, while in 
Parkinson’s time they appear only to have been 
cultivated as other hardy perennials^ and annuals 
were, without any special care. Their capabilities 
as choice florists’ flowers were recognised about 
1810, and the number of varieties has since then 
greatly increased. Nearly allied to them is TJ. 
SHperbuSi found in moist places in sonie parts 
of Europe, and not nnfieqneiitly to he semi in 
(iower-boulers. It has very fragianb flowers. Roth 
single and double pinks are generally propagated 
by pipmgs^ which are short cuttings of the younger 
shoots. They are also sometimes propagated l^y 
layers. A rich loamy soil is the best for pinks. 
The Maiden Pink is a small, ninch-b ran died plant, 
growing in grassy places, on gravelly and sandy 
soils ; it has rose-coloured flower.s spotted with 
^vlute, €and a white eye encircled by a deep purple 
ring. The Eeptforcl Pink {A arnuria) and the 
Clustered Pink, or Cliilding Pink (A prolifer)^ 
also natives of England, diflev from these in being 
annuals, and in having clustered flowers. The 
Bearded Pink, or Sweet "Williain (R. iKtrhatiis)^ a 
native 'of^liHTiritldlG -of JEurope and the south of 
France, with lanceolate leaves, flowers crowded in 
dense clusters at the top of the stem, aenmimited 
bracts, and bearded petals, lias long been a favourite 
garden-flower, still retaining its place alike in 
palace and cottage "avdens. j\.ltUongli perennial, 
it is sown annually by florists, to secure fine 
llowei-s, and there are many varieties, single and 
double, exhibiting much diversity of colour. The 
Mule Pink, or Fielding’s Pink, a choice kind, is 
supposed to be a hybrid between the Sweet William 
and the Picotee.^ The Indian Pink, or China Pink 
(A. chimnsis)y is now also common in flower- 
gardens. The Clove Pink was formerly regarded 
as possessing medicinal properties, and was irsed in 
nervous maladies. Hgq F. N. Williams, The Pinh 
of Central Europe (1890). — Sca-ptnk is a common 
name of Thrift (q.v.). 

Pinkerton, John, an acrid little book-maker, 
was born at Edinburgh, l7tli February 1758, and 
after six years’ sell Doling at Lanark, and five years’ 
irksome apprenticeship to a W.S., in 1780 settled 


in London as a man of letters, in 1802 in Paris, 
where lie died in indigent oircnmstances, lOtli May 
1826. His t^veiity-fonr works and coiiqnlations 
include some xosendo-archaic ‘rimes,’ ballads, ; 
Essay on Medals (1784); LeMcrs on Literature 
(1785), marked cliiefly by a novel system of inflec- 
tion and orthography, but were the means of intro- 
ducing him to Walpole and Gibbon ; Ancient 
tish Poems from the MS. Collections of Sir llichard 
Maitland of Lcihbujton (1786) ; Dissertation on the 
Oriyin and Progress of the Scijthians or Goths 
(1787), in which he first fell foul of the whole 
Celtic race; DKiuiry into the History of Scotland 
preceding the Reign of Mtdcolm III. ( 1790); Icono^ 
graphia Scotica (1795-07); History of Scotland 
from the Accession of the Stuarts to that of Mary 
(1797); Walpoliana (1799); ]\[odern Geoyraphy 
(1802-1807); Voyages and Travels (16 voK 1808- 
13) ; New Modern Atlas ( 1809-15) ; and Petralogy^ 
or a Treatise on Rocks (1811). See bis Literary 
Correspondence (2 vols. 1830). 

Pink-cyc is a name commonly given to an 
epizootic disease which prevails among horses, and 
is called by ^’eierinarialls Epizootic Cellulites ; also 
Pdienmatic Influenza, or sometimes Muco Enteritis, 
The disease, which of late years has assumed a 
more virulent form, prevails during a continuance 
of wet weather, especially when it i.s also cold, and 
attacks a nunihev of animals iii various parts 
of a town or distiict almost simnlLaneon.sly, thus 
proving its atmospheric origin ; hut, although it 
thus breaks out .s])ontnneousIy, there is no doubt 
of its being an infectious disease. The primary 
symptoms are loss of a]ipetite, dullness, perhaus 
vigors, with fever, luauifeated by elevation of the 
temperature, varying from about lOI^* to 107°, 
or, in very severe cases, even 108° F., and accelera- 
tion of tlie pulse. In slight cases the pulse may 
be 65, in very severe ones over 100 beats per 
minute. These sympioins are succeeded — but not 
always — by swelling of the eyelids and redness 
of tlie eye— Iience the term pink-eye — pain in 
and stillness of the limbs, with tumofaction, par- 
ticularly around the joints. The swellings are at 
first limited, but sooii extend upwards and down- 
Avavds from the joints aflected, and their oecnrrencc 
gives relief to the pain. The digestive organs aic 
disordered ; there is generally constipation at liisl, 
the f;eces are covered Avith much mucus, and in 
many instances there is .some degree of colicky or 
intestinal pain. Some horses have a loud, hoarse 
cough, at first dry, hut often heconiing moist ; hut 
lung complications are not very common. In some 
instances the pulse gradually becomes very feeble, 
though the animal presents no otlier bad symptom, 
the pain having left the limbs, the apjictito retuin- 
ing, the sAvel lings diminishing, and the .secretions 
regaining the normal condition ; Avhilst an ordinary 
observer is confident of a rapid recovery, the animal 
.suddenly die.s, and a post-mortem exauiination 
reveals the jiresence of ante-mortem clots of blood 
in the cavities of the heart, and perhaps in the 
great pulmonary blood-vessels. To the veterinarian 
the apparently convalescent stage is a most critical 
condition, and he must endeavour, by rousing the 
heart’s action, to j>i‘evcnt the formation of these 
coagula. 

As a rule the disease runs its course favourably 
in from four to ten days, leaving the animal Avitli 
more or less loss of condition and strcngtli, hut 
both are soon restored by good nuisirig and gentle 
exercise. The treatment Avhich has proved most 
siiccessful is based on the conclusion that the 
disease runs a definite course, and that all attempts 
to check this are calculated to do more harm than 
good. It is most important that all Avho have the 
care of horses should know that it is most danger- 
ous to Avork a horse Avhen this disease prevails after 



PINKili Plj^g Igg 

he has inaiiife.sied fclie Hliglitest loss of appetite; 
many Iioihos turned oub to work after failure of 
appetite have been brought l)ack a few hours 
after in a dying condition. The medicines made 
USB of are those which moderate \)aLn if excessive, 
keep the contents of the stomach and bowels from 
undergoing putrefactive fermentation, and act as 
very alighl aperients •, and, wlien the heart’s action 
threatens the condition above described, cardiac 
.stimulants, such as the hicarhouate of ammonia 
given ill a hall. Alcoholic stimulants, in virtue of 
their irritating properties and their eiVect on the 
nervous system, are very injurious, and should not 
be administered in this nor in any other disease 
wheie the so-called fibrinous state of the blood is 
one of the conditions. 

Pinkie, a battle fought on lOtli )Sej)temher 
1547 near Musselburgh in Midlotliiaii between 
14,000 English under the Protector Somerset and 
twice that number of Scots. The latter were 
utterly defeated, more than 10,000, it is said, being 
killed on the lieUl and in the puisnib, whilst the 
English lo.ss was barely 200. 

Pink liook See >Sp[c;I':lla. 

Pinna, a genus of bivalves, not far removed 
from mmssels (Mytiluhe). The shell is acutely 
triiingular, beautifully translucent, and in stone 
species measures two feet in length. The attaching 
liyssu.s, especially of tlie INltMliterranean .sjiecies (P. 
uobllis)y is very long and silky, and admits of being 
woven into fabrics. Ho the ancients occasionally 
iLsed it, and, to gratify the curious, hyssus-gloves, 
ikfi. are still nuulo at Taranto and elsewJiere. The 
animal is sometimes eaten. It lives from low- 
water to sixty fathoms. 

Pinnaces Sec 

Pinnipedia. See Hkal. 

Piunoek, William (17 Si -1843), who is ' 
famous ill the educational world as the originator 
of the formerly well-known catechisms which hear 
his name. To Hamucl Maunder (q.v.), his lirothcr- 
in-law, he was eliiotly indebted for the production 
of those catecdiisins, which (hially extended to 12 
volumes, or 83 sejiarate jiarts. ITistories of Eng- 
land, Greece, and Itome ran through more than a 
hundred editions. The well-known Analyses of 
ScripUiro history, of Old Testament ami New 
Testament history, and of clmrtdi history were the 
compilations of William Henry Piiinock, LL.E. 

Pinos, Ihla i)K, a Sjnuiish island in tlie We>st 
hidics, south of Cuba, of which it is the largest 
depeudoncy. Tt Avas discovered by Coluinhu.s in 
1494, has an area of 1200 sq. m., part low and 
swampy, and part liilly (1500 feet), and is clothed 
Moth line luoadowK and woods, and tiroduces silver, 
(juicksilver, and iron. Tt was once notorious as 
the resort of iiirates. Pop. 2200. 

Pin.S. The earliest kinds of jiiiis, or of spikes 
serving the same juirpose as imis, were probably 
thorns or tlic small liones of lisli and otlier animals, 
Auumg the remains found ou the sites of tiie pre- 
historic lake'dwtdlings of Europe tliere are numl>ers 
of hone pins, some of a rude ana otliers of an elegant 
form. The great majority of the pin.s in these 
‘limls’ are, liowevev, of hromie; hut a few of 
copper and one of iron have also been discovered. 
It is eHtimated that 10,000 pins liave been collected 
at the laoustrino stations of Switzerland _ almie. 
They seem to have hecii chiefly used as liair-imi.s, 
though no d()ul)t they Avero also employed to fasten 
Die dress, and for other purposes. The forms of 
these auciont pins are o.xtremely varied, and in the 
niimeron.s cases wliere they have ornaiuented heads 
Dio jiatteriia are often curious and beautiful. A 
fcAV have double steins like modern hair-pins, and 
Diree fonml at Po.schicra are exactly the same iii 

form as the ‘ safety pins ’ which have come largely 
into use in recent year.'?,. Many of the single 
stemmed ones are baluster shaped — i.e. they are 
thicker at some places than at others. A good many 
both of hone and of bronze have a head formed of 
a loose ring in an eye. .Some have biilhous heads 
(these occasionally being of amhei) very like the 
.scarf-pins of the present time. Eoi numerous 
illustrations of thc'^e ancient pins, see Mniiro’s 
Lake-dwcllhig.9 of Europe ( 1S90). 

Among ancient articles for the toilet found in 
Itopt .some pins with gold heads occur, and 
ancient Roman bronze pins and hone hair-pins, 
Avitli ornamental licads, have been found at Poinjieii. 

As regards modern pins, it was about 1840 that 
the solid-headed kind now in common use took the 
place of the older form of jiin, Avhicli had a globular 
head of line tAvisted Avire made separately and 
secured to the shank by compression from a falling 
block and die. Tliese old ])ins had the disadvantage 
of frequently losing their hejids. They Avere made 
by manual labour in such a way that each pin 
passed through Die hands of fourteen diilcrent 
persons (see iJm.sioN of Lalour). 

Solid-lieaded pins aie made by an improved 
form of a machine Avhicli Avas patented in England 
by an Ainericmi, named L. AY. AATight, in 1824, 
Rut before this machine Ava.s perfected enough 
to do its work properly many thousands of pounds 
AA’ere expended u])on "it. IMns are made by the 
modern machine in this Avay : Piiicers draAv" from 
a reel of AAure a length sufficient to make a 
pin, wliich is at the .same time straightened by 
pas.sing betAveen fixed studs. The pin lengtli 
iH seized by lateral jaAvs, from Avhicli a portion 
of Die Avire is left projecting. A snap head die 
next advances to partially sha]ie the head ; the 
jaws or grippers then release it, and the pin is 
pushed forward again about a twentieth of an iueli, 
Avlien the head gets another .squeeze of the die. 
Tli(3se movement,'^ of the machine are repeated 
on CO more to linish the head, and the AA'ire is then 
cut to the length of a pin. The headed blanks 
dro]) into a receptacle and arrange themselves in 
Die line of a slot formed by tAvo inclined and bevel- 
edged bars. The opening hetAveen the bars is just 
Avide enough to let the shank of the pin fall through, 
so that by the action of the macliine the blanks 
become suspended by the head in a roAv along the 
slob. When the 

i-otating as they 

moA'e, in front of a cylindrical cutter, Avith .sharp 
grooves on it.s surface, so that it acts like a file, 

' and points the pins. The annexed Jigure from the 
Emfincer of June 3, 1887, shoAvs this part of the 

1 machine, Avhicli makes pins ab the rate of 160 per ; 
minute. s 

Ordinary pins are made of brass Avire, and Avhen 
these are (miBhed by the machine they are cleaned 
of grease and other matter.? liy boiling them in 
Aveak beer. The pins are next coated aviDi tin, or 
‘ coloured,* as it is called. In this process alternate 
layers of pins and grain -tin are jilaced in a copper 
pan, to Avhich Avater is added, along Avitli some 
argol or crude tartar (hitartrate of potash). AVheii ^ 
heat is applied a solution of tin is produced from 
Avhich the metal is deposited on Die surface of the 

1 
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pins, yivin**’ them their silvery white colour. The 
till surface is aftei wards brjoliteiicd hy sliaking 
tlieni iu a hag or havrel vith bran or sawdust. 
Pins are ‘papcieil by a self-acting machine not 
less ingeiuoiis than tlie one by which tliey are 

For nioiirniug ])ins iron wiie is used, and these 
are either ‘blued’ by heating them in a miirtle till 
the proper tint is obtained, or inaile black Ijy coat- 
ing them with a .suitable variiish, wliich is after- 
wards hardened hy staving the pins. The finest 
ainl most costly pins are those made of hair-like 
wiie for insect collector. ‘ PJankefc ’ pins are about 
3h inches long, and various sizes between II inch 
and ^ths of an inch in length are made for domestic 
use. Safety pins with the point resting in a loop, 
now so much used in the nui sevy and for other pur- 
poses, were, as already statetl, made in jrrehistorie 
times ; at least pins of exactly tlie same tor in were. 
Tlie manufacture of pins is largely carried on at 
Birmingham, and to a less extent at London, 
W^arrington, fStroud, and Dublin. They are also 
extensively manufactured in the United Btates — 
chiefly in Conuecticut. 

PillSk, a town of west Russia, stands ^ in the 
midst of wliat were formerly vast maislies { in lai-ge 
part drained since lS7o ), on a lirancli of the Pripet, 
•9S miles hy rail E. of Brest-Litovsk, manufactures 
leather, and has a large transit trade. Pop, (1885) 
^26,251, two-tliirds being Jews. 

Pinsutij Ciuo, musical composer, was born at 
Biiialiinga, near Siena, on 9bli Alay 1829. He 
studied music at Bologna ( 1845), and was a special 
pupil of Ros-^ini. From 1848 to 1885 be lived in 
England as teacher of singing, chiefly at London 
and Newcastle. From ISSli he taught singing at 
the Koyal Academy of !Mnsic. As a compoaev he 
wrote cliarming music for songs (more than 300 in 
all ). In celebration of tlie union of Tuscany with 
Italy in 1859 he composed a Te Deurn, but was not 
.successful as a writer <if larger musical coinpo.sition.s. 
He died at Florence, 10th March ISSS. 

Pint, a measure of capacity used both for 
liquuls and dry goods, and equivalent to the eight! i 
part of a Gallon (q.v. ), or 34'G5925 cubic inclie.s. 
Tlie Scotch pint, supeiseded as a legal measure Iiy 
the imperial pint, was equivalent to 3 ’0065 imperial 
pints. 

Pintado. See Guinea Fowl. 

Pintail [Dnjila), a genus of ducks, one hand- 
some species of which [I), acuta) is a wintei- visitor 



Pintail Duck {Dnjila acuta). 


to many parts of the British coast. It is a native 
I of all northern regions, is elongated in forjjj, and 
very rapid in fliglit. Its flesh is much esteemed. 

' Pinto, Fernam IMendez, Portuguese adven- 
turer, born at Montemor-o-Velho, near Coimbra, 


about 1510. When twenty-seven year.s of age he 
made his way out to India, and remained 
twenty-one years in the south and south-east of 
Asia, leading the life of an adventurous seaman, 
fighting piiates at one time, t.ading at another, 
and again being employed on special missions to 
Japan or elsewhere, his fortune often fluctuating 
between great wealth and poi'erty. Ho returned , 
home to Portugal in 1558, speni much time in 
wiiting ail account of liis adventures, adding to 
them many exaggeiations and gioss fictions, and 
died at Alniada near Lisbon, proliably in 1583. 
His travel.^ — not publisJied 
until 1614, but have since then been translated 
into several European languages— into English hy 
F. Cogaii in 1GG3. Sec a now abridged eilitioii of 
those travels, with an introduction by A. Vamlahw 
(1891). 

Piuturiccliio, whose pro])er name was Beu- 
NAiiDlNO Di BetI'T, was a \iaiiiter, lioru at Perugia, 
in 1454. An a.ssistaut to Porugino, he helped him 
witli the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel at Home, 
and then spent the best pait of eight years (1484- 
92) in painting frescoes on tlie walls of the chapels 
of Santa Maria del Popolo in Homo. After execut- 
ing two pieces iu the oatliedval at Orvieto he decor- 
ated the walls of wJiafc is now the F/itican Jibraiy 
with a seiies of mx frescoes ; this occupied him six 
yeais (till 1498). On the walls of STa ISIaria in 
Ara C(jcli he illustrated the life of Mb Bernardino 
of iSiena. Other froscoeH by liis brush adorned two 
churches in Spello, tlie Fetiucei Palace at Miona, 
and the cathedral library in the same city, lids 
last .series illuKtrating tlie life of Pojie Pins H. All 
these works are admirable examplcH of decorative 
art. Ibiitiu’icchio painted a few jianel jdetures of 
high meiit, as Christ bearing the Cross, tu'o 
Madonnas enthi-oncd (at Perugia), Coronation of 
the Virgin (iu the Vatican), and others at Miena, 
Florence, and Mpello. He died at ,Siena, lltli 
December 1513. 

See Life by Vermiglioli (Pciugia, 1837), two mono- 
graphs by Schmarsow (Stutt. 1880 and 1882), and Mil- 
anesi’s ed, (Florence, 1878) of Vasari, vol. in. 

Pilixon, tlie discoverer of Brazil (q.v.). 

Pioinki, the notoriouB roof-cells (A’otto ptomhi^ 
‘niider tJie leads') of the stale-prisonB of Venice 
(q.v.), in which Casanova and many other notable 
prisoners were confined. The heat In summer and 
the cold iu winter are said to have been intense, 
rendering the 2}iomhi woi’se than even the pozzi^ or 
cellars ot the piisons ; but within veeeufc times it 
has been asserted that they must have been com- 
paratively pleasant abodes, and a few' have aclnally 
been converted into dwelling apartments. 

PioilibiliOf a former principality of Italy, lies 
along the coast opposite the island of Elba, the 
greater part of wdiich belonged to it. Its extent 
\vas 139 sq. m. ; and its poimTatioiq previous to its I 
incorporation witli Italy in 1860, about 25,000. | 
Piomhino, originally a /lef of the empire, came 
in the _14Ui century into tlie posse.ssion of the 
Appiani, wlio, after ruling it for nearly 200 yeans, 
made way for the Buoncompagni, who were ex- 
pelled hy Napoleon in 1801 ; nut after the Con- 
gress of Vienna the principality w'as tmt under 
tJie suzerainty of Tuscany, wJjo.se grand-duke 
indemnified tlie Buoncompagni for their loss of 
sovereignty. 

Pioinbo. See Seba.stian del Ptombo. 

IMoneciS in the British infantry, is a military 
artisan employed during peace in such work as 
painting and repairing barrack-rooms, &e., and in 
wav marching at the head of each liattalion to clear 
a passage for it through ivoods or other ohstnic- 
tions, improve roads, make bridges, and generally 
to do any niinor engineering or constructive work 
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that niiay be nece.ssiiiy, One k selected fioni each 
company. Instead of a vide each carries a saw- 
backed sword, an axe, and two gun-spikes, otlier 
necessary tools being tlisiri])ute(l among them. 

Cavalry Pioneers^ one from each troop, are in- 
structed at the School of Militaiy Engineering, 
Cliatliiiin, in the best method of lapully destroy- 
ing railways, telegraph lines, and carry 

gun-cotton and the tools necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

Piotrkow (Oer. Pctrihan]^ a to\YU of lluasian 
Poland, 87 miles by rail SAY. of AVarsaw. Cotton 
and wool spinning is largely ijrosecuted. It is one 
of the oldest Polish towns ; hero iii the loth and 
i6tli ceiituiies diets were held and the kings 
elected. Pop. (1883) 24,8(36. — The yovernment lias 
an area of 4730 sq. m. and a pop. (1887) 1,091,282, 
and is a centre of the cotton anti woollen izulustrie.s, 
of hrantly-distilling, and of corn-milling. 

Piozzi, Mus, more famous as A I us TnuALii, and 
by that name to be remembered until Dr Samuel 
John.sou is forgotten. Her maiden name was 
Hester Lynch Salnshury, and she was horn of a 
good AYel.sli family at Bo<lvel in Carnarvonshire, 
January 27, 1741. ^ She early gave promise of quick 
jiarts and lively disposition, and I'eceived an edu- 
cation that extended ev^eu to Latin as well as 
PreucU, KpauinU, and rtaliiui. liiivly introduced 
into the fashionable world of London, in October 
1763 she married Henry Thvale, a prosperous 
Southwarlc brewer, thirteen years her senior. Tie 
was an honest man, ami made an indulgent, if 
somewhat iudiderent, husband ; but he was iiiicom- 
uumicative and phlegmatic in temperament. Airs 
Tlirale made JolinsoiPh acquaintance through tlie 
kind ollices of Mui‘phy in January 1765, and one 
of the zuost interesting frieudships in tlie history 
of lettei's at once began. The sage quickly con- 
ceived an extraordinary alFectum for his ‘ mistress,’ 
was domesticated in her house at Streathaui 
Place for over sixteen yeans, and for lier sake 
learned to soften many of the eccentricities of his 
speech, dress, and hohaviour. Of all his fvieiul- 
sliips this was the one moat valuable to him, for 
Airs Th rale’s warm woman's heart and constant 
cheerfulness henoeftwwavd brightened many a 
gloomy hour in a life that ha(l known but little 
happiness. Tlirale also had a solid e.steem for 
Johnson, carried him with the family to Brighton, 
to AYales in 1774, and to Prance in 1775, and left 
him ’C20() as one of his four executors. He was 
returned for Soutlnvark at a hy-election in the 
end of 1765, and sab continuously until the election 
of 1780. Boswell (irst visited Streatham in October 
1709, Fanny Burney in August 1778. In 1772 
Th rale’s aUairs hecaine embarrassed, l)ut his wife’s 
tact and energy and the timely advances of friends 
enabled him to tide over the crisis. Tlirale died 
in April 1781, and three years later the brewery 
was .sold for -6135,000. Mi.s Tlirale had borne him 
tAvelve children, hut her only son died in 1776, and 
.she had but live daughtev.s living at lier husband’s 
death. Dr Johnson's health was now declining, 
and ho soon began to feel himself slighted as the 
widow’.s allection for the Italian musician Piozzi 
began to occupy her heart. Their acii^uaiiitance 
had begun only in 1780, though they had met three 
years before. ‘The proposed match met with the 
strongest opnositioii from Mrs Thrale’s daughters 
and from Jonnson, whose disapiiroval, in spite of 
slandering tongues, was in nowise due to personal 
disappointment. She left Streathaui for Bath in 
Ootobor 1782, and a few letters on the subiect of 
the inarriago jiassed betwixt Johnson and liorself 
in which it must be confessed that the woman 
shows to more advantage than the sage. But 
where Johnson loved lio loved deeply, and that 


with a love that could hear no lival near the 
tluone. ‘A fiiondship of twenty year.s,’ lie write.s, 
*is interwoven with the te.xtiuc of life. A friend 
may be often found and lost, but an old fiiend 
never can be found, and nature ha.s provided that 
he cannot easily he lost.’ The mairiage, for .=.ome 
time postponed, actually took place at Bath, 25th 
July 1784, and Die pair next travelled through 
France, Italy, Germany, and Beloium, returning 
to England early in 1787. Pioz/u jiroved an in- 
odensive husband, managed their imances with 
prudence, and lier daughter.^ Avere at length re- 
conciled — the eldest, Dr Johnson’.s ‘Qiieenie,* 
married Lord Keith iu 1808. Airs Piozzi returned 
to Streatham in 1790, hiit soon after Imilt Bryn- 
heJla on the hanks of the Clw’yd. Here Piozzi died 
in 1809, and here hia xvidoAv lenuiined till 1814, living 
tlieieafter at Bath, Clifton, and Penzance. AA'lien 
jiast seventy she foi-med a sentimental attachment 
for AA^illiam Augustus CouAvay, a handsome young 
actor, Avlio drowned himself crossing the Atlantic 
in 1828. Fourteen yeais after hi.s death seven 
lettievs from Alva Piozzi to him Avere published. 
Their genuineness is doubtful, Init, as HayAvaid 
2 )oints out, even taken as they stand, they do not 
amount to very much, Avliile the change of tAVo 
or three sentences Avonld alter tlieir entire tenor. 
In Alay 1821 AIra Piozzi broke her leg Avhile travel- 
ling fiom Penzance to CUflon, and died after ten 
days of suttering, Slie Avas hiiried beside Piozzi in 
the little church of Dymercliion in Flintshire. 

Airs Thrale Avas vivacious, frank, Avitty, thoroughly 
feminine, and cliarming, if someAvliat Avaiitiiig in 
reiinernent. She Avas pretty, if liavdly beautiful — 
her face gave Hogaiiih his model in "The Lady’s 
Last Stake,’ hut the best portiait is that by Sir 
Jo.shua Beyiiolds, Baretti, BosAvell, Peter Pindar, 
and Horace AA"ali)ole all ahmsed her; hut .she live.s 
secure of immortality in the love of Samuel John- 
son, and in the haiq'uness slie hi ought into nearly 
tAvenby yeais of a life ‘ radically AATCtched.’ 

AIra Piozzi had a fatal facility in composition, but tAvo of 
her books at least liA^e through tlieir subject, and indeed 
are only Ic&s interesting than BosavcII hinisolf : Anecdotes 
of Dr t^amuel Johnson duriny the last Ticenty Years of 
his Life (J786; reprinted in Mrs Napier’s Johnsonktna^ 
18S4), and Letters to and from Dr Sa^nnel Johnson (2 
vols. 1788 ). Her Observations tmd Deflections made in a 
Journey through France^ lialy^ and Germany (2 vols. 
1789), Bviti&li Bynongniy (2 vols. 1794), mid Bctrospec- 
tion^ or a Beview of the most striking and im2)ortant 
Events^ rir, (2 vols. 1801) are long forgotten. Of her 
poems the 'Three AA^arning.s’ surAUves — it Avas first printed 
in tiie Miscellanies of Aliss AVilliama (1706), a volume 
oontainiiig a prose-tale of Johnson’s, ^The Fountains,’ 
the heroine of which, Floretta, Avas a study of AIr.s Tlirale. 
Her notes to AYraxall’s Memoirs AA'ere reprinted 

in the 1884 edition of that Avork, as well as in Hayward ; 
her Autohiogreephy^ Letters^ and Literary JRtmainsj by 
Abraham HayAvard, in 1801 (2 vols.). See the Hev. Ed. 
Mangin’s Piozziana (1833), Boswell’s Life of Johnson^ 
Aladame D’Arblay’s Diary, Mr Hayward’s Introduction, 
and L. E. Seeley’s Mrs Thrale (1891). 

Pip is tlie name by Avhicli various diseases in 
both fowls and pliea.santb Avere once knoAAUi, but 
since the adection-s of bird.s have been studied, and 
more accurate knoAvledge arrived at, this term is 
no longer in use. See Roup. 

Pipa, a genus of Amphiluans (q.v.), of AAdiicli 
the best known is the Surinam Toad. 

Pipal, See Pbepul. 

Pipe, a measure of quantity commonly employed 
in Povtugal, Spain, b’vauce, England, and iu some 
other countries, used almost exclusively for wine 
and oil. In England it is also called a butt, and is 
equal to tAvo hogsheads. But the capacity varies 
Avith the locality as Avell as with the description of 
Avine the caslc contains ; a pipe of port is 137 
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imperial gallons; of slieir}, 130 inipenal gallons; 
that of Madeira, 110 itiipeiial gallons; ^vhile the 
common English pipe contains 126 wine gallons, oi 
nearly 105 imperial gallons. 

Pipeclay^ ^ wJiite plastic clay, veiy^ like 
kaolin, hut containing a laigei pcMcentage of silica. 
For the mauiifactine of tobacco-pipes the most 
desirable clay contains only small traces of linionite 
and alkaline eaitlis. Clays of this nature aie met 
wifcji in Cornwall, Peron, and Dojset, hut tlje 
purer vaiieties of clay used for pottery-making are 
also employed in the manufacture. Such clays, 
howevei, have .siliceous mateiials added to them 
artificially. Fiijeclay is used hy soldiers foi 
whitening belts, jJco, 

Pipc-fisllj a family of lemarkahle lishcs in the 
same ( Lophohvanch ) order as the Sea- hoi ses. The 
body is elongated like a thin pipe; the jaws aie 
piolonged in a tubuhu toothless snout tlie mus- 
cular development is slight ; the skin is coveied 
with an armature of hard plates; the gills aie in 
the form of tufts, and the hianchial apertuie is veiy 
small. The egg.s me cairied about and batched by 
ti)e male, usually wdthiii a capacious pouch formed 
from two folds "of skin on the ventral siuface of 
the taibiegiun. One of the commonest Piiti.sh 
Species is llie Gieat Pijie-linh [S^nf/uathvs ncwns), 
whicli is sometimes found in deep water, and some- 
times at loNv tide among the seaweed iii rock-pocds. 
The specimens commonly seen are fiom 1 foot to 
18 inches in length. It may be seen slowly moving 
about, with curious coiitoition.s, poking its long 
^nout into eveiy crevice in seaicK of footl, and 
sometimes assuming a vertical i>osition with the 
head downwards, boring into or stilling the aaiid. 
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One of the commonest American pipe-lish is 
Sij}honosto{)in ]iccJ:iiy whicli lives among the eel- 
ginss of the coast. 

TJic name Pipc-fisli is sometimes gii’en also to 
the lisbe^ forming the family Fisbularidte, or Flute- 
mouths, of whicli one of the most remarkable is 
the Tobaeco^pipe-fish ( Fist nhiriit tuhaemria ). But 
these are large marine sticklebaeks, and have only 
a anpci'ficial resemblance to the true pipe-lislj. 

PipCVaC6<)B» a natuial order of exogenous 
plants, natives almost exclusively of the hotte.^t 
parts of the globe, particularly of Asia and America. 
About 600 species are known, to most of which the 
name Pepper (q.v.) is sometimes given, althongli 
some are also known by other names, particnlany 
those of which the fruit is not used as a spice, 
but of Avhich some pait is employed for some other 
puipn.se, as Betel, Cuhebs, Matico, and Ava. 

Piperiuc, an Alkraloid (q.v.) found in pepper. 
Pipe-rolls. Bee IIeookds, 

Pipes are made of various materials and for 
vai ions purposes. Thus, 'we have diaining-pipes 
for agricultural and sanitary purposes, macle of 
earthenivare, wood, and metal (see EiiAiNAGE, 
Sewage), pipes of various kinds of metals for a 
great variety of purposes, and Tobacco-pipes (q.v.) 


of various materials. Eaitlioiiware pipes are now 
made of almost every si/.e, fioiu an inch or two in 
diameter up to the enormous size of 54 inches. 
They are usually made of fireclay, and are glazed 
like common Potteiy (q.v.). Caoutchouc vulcanised 
and gutta-pevcha aie also extensively used for 
making pipc.s. LeatJicrn pijies aie used chielly for 
the conveyance of water temporal ily, as in the case 
of fire-engines (see FiliE ). Metal pipes arc made 
of iron, lead, tin, or an alloy of tin and lead, copper, 
brass, tSre. Jion pipes, as for watei and gas, aie 
usually cast, and the manufacture is one of ciiov- 
mous extent. See AVaier-supply. 

Pipes of ductile metal, such as bras^, co\)pcv, and 
tin, ai’e made by fiist casting an ingot into the 
shai>e sUowui in fig, 1, witli a hole through its 
length of the same diameter as the bore of the pij)o is 
intended to have. Into this is placed an iron lod, 
called the maiidiel iig. 2), which exactly fits 
and wdneh ]>rojects slightly at the taueved end {/>, 
fig. 2). Jt is then hrouglit to the a rawing- table, 
ami here the small end with its projecting mandiel 
is put into a funnel -shaiiecl hole, diilled through a 
steel post («, fig. 3), so as to allow the point to be 
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gripped on the other side by a pair of pincens, at the 
end of a strong cliain ; the maohino-powor is then 
applied to the other end of the chain, and the soft 
metal and it.s mandrel are drawn through, the 
former being extended equally over the surface of 
the hitter, which i.s tlien removed, and the length 
of pipe is comidete. Borne metals re(|mrG rejioatcd 
drawing Llirongh holes, getting giadually smallei, 
and have to be softened or annealed at intervals, 
as the metal hardens under repeated drawing. In 
this way brass, copper, tin, and jimvicr pipe-s are 
made ; and a patent has also been taken out for 
making steel pi])e.s ; but lead pipes are made of 
great length, s by sqiice/ing the soft metal^ through 
a hole in a steel jdate in which there is a fixed coie 
or maiulrel projecting, which forms and regulates 
the .size of the bore of the jiipe. Pipes are also 
made from copper, hra'^s, and malleable iron l)y 



rolling out narrow strips of metal, and then passing 
them succe.ssii'ely thi'ough rollers, which are deejfiy 
grooved, and which turn up the edges (fig. 4). A 
mandrel is then laid in it, as in iig. 5, and it is next 
passed through double-grooved rollers, which turn 
the edgc.s in, and thus form a complete tube round 
the mandrel. The edges, however, require hard 
soldering— i.e. solderijig with a fusible Inas,? alloy, 
or welding, if of iron. All boiler-tubes used to 
be made in this way ; but the method of drawing 
has lately been so much improved that copper and 
brass pipes, or tubes, as they are frequently called, 
are now drawn of considerable thickness and 
diameter. 
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Pipi^ the name gi\’cii to the ripe pods of CmtU 
pinia Fapal (ftce Ciis-SALPINIA 'which aic used iu 
tanniJhii, and are not unfrequently imported along 
\\ith Dividivi (q.v.). 

Piping CrOAV* a name somewhat hmsely 
applied in Australia to any hiul of the genus 
Gymnorhina or Raiita (q.v.). Anotlier niodilica- 
tion of the name is Piping Ciow Bhiike or Piping 
Holler ; tlie bird is also called Caruck. 

Pipit [Anthns')^ a gonns of small hircl.s forming 
with the wagtails the family Motacillida'. Tlie 
pipits have a strong I'esemhlance to the larks in 
external appearance, and even in many of their 
liahits, sueli as singing while on the wing ; hut they 
moult twice a year, while larks moult only once. 
AYith tlie wagtails they am’ec in all respecls 
except in colour, and like them they aie chiefly 
tcirestiial in hahit, ruiuiing along the giouncl, 
wt>iking in and out among grass or heather in 
search of the insects, worms and slugs which 
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form their food. The Mtiado^Y-pi])it [A. ^miicnsis)^ 
also known as the Titlark or Moss -cheeper, is the 
.species most ahnndant iu Pritain. It breeds early 
in spring, nesting in a hollow on the giouncl or 
under a hank, and rcais two broods iu a season. 
The Tree-pijiit (vl. frimalh), though only a summer 
visitor, is common in many distiicts, and hieeds 
freely in the soutli and west of - Scotland. The 
liock-pipiL (A. ohsGurus] frequents rocky shores 
and feeds on molluscs and small crustaceaiiH, 

Pippi. See GrujAO Romano. 

Pippin# See Pkvin, 

Pippin, a name given to many ^'arieties of 
apple, among which are some of the hnesb in culti- 
vation, as the Golckri npjdiii lUbsto^i Pippin , t^c. 

Pi^llia^ a city of Ohio, on the^ Miami Rivei 
(heie crossed by two bridges), 28 nules by rail N. 
of Dayton. It has foundries, oil-refineiias, and 
manufactories of Hour, furniture, mattresses, &c. 
Pop. (1890) 9090. 

Pimict, a game at cards for two playeis, played 
with tnirty-two card.s, the sixes, fives, fours, threes, 
and twos being rejected. The game was formerly 
playoci a hundred up, a partie being the best of 
live games j but about 1880 the riibicon game 
aujiorseclcd piquet an vmt At the luhicongame 
six liands are played, each player dealing alter- 
nately. The one whose aggregate scoie is the 
higher wins the partie. He deducts the loser's 
scoie, and adds a Imndred to the dilFerenco. If 
the lo&er fails to score a hundred in the six hands, 
he is rnhiconedi the scores are added insteacl 
of being deducted. For a description of the mode 
of nlay, handbooks should bo consulted. 

The earliest known mention of piquet is by 
Rabelais in the Gargantuan list of games (1530- 
45). Hence it has been concluded that piquet is 
of French origin. But it is more probable that a 
similar game, called ronfcii was played in Italy at 
377 


an eailier date, and tJiat this game, uitli modili- 
catious, tvavelletl from Italy to Spain, where it 
was re-named cientos, and to” France, where it was 
re-named piqmt. Piquet sphloin, if evei, occurs 
in English books of the Shakespearian peiiod, but 
cmi {cimtos) frequently does, Funn this it may 
he concluded that piquet, under the name of cent, 
was played in England until about the middle of 
tlie 17tli ccntiuy, wlien the void ‘ cent’ went out of 
wse, and waa veplaced by the woril ^piquet.’ Ifc 
may he noticed iu this connection that from tlie 
time of the marriage of Mary to Pliilip of Spain 
(1554) the English equivalent of tlie SpaiiLsli 
name of the game was in vogue, and that coii- 
tempoianeously MUtli the marriage of Cliarles I. to 
the daughter of Homy IV. of Fiance (1625) the 
French name picpiet was substituted. 

The etymology of piquet has been mucli specu- 
lated on ; no sabrnfactoiy settlement has been 
arrived at. In 1651 was published The Roy all and 
Delightfidl Game of Picqvet^ tianslated from the 
earliest known Fiench book on the .subject. This 
was followed by several others, moie or les.s resem- 
bling it, Wit's hilerpreter (1671), Cotton’s Cmn- 
phat Gamester (1674), and >Seymoiir’s Court Game- 
ster ^ (1719), all containing piquet. The next 
original work 'was Hoyle’s ShoH Treatise on the 
Game of Piquet (1744).^ This included the laws 
which 'sveve the authority until 1873, when the 
Portland Club issued a coile. The general adoption 
of the luhicon game, shoitly aftci wards, necessi- 
tated a fxesh revision; and in 1881 the Poi bland 
and Tui’f Cluh.s agreed to the code of laws rvliich 
now governs the game. These laws were published 
in 1882, together with a treatise on the game, by 
‘ Cavendish.’ 

Piracy (Lat. pirata; Gw peirates^ ‘an adven- 
turer,’ ‘a pirate'), robbeiy on the high sea, was 
apjiarentlj^ very much mixed up with early maii- 
time adventure, the sea-rover being frequently 
])iiate as mucli as trader; tliuH, the Plicjcnicians 
often combined piracy witli more legitimate sea- 
faring enterprise. Iu Homeric times piracy was 
accounted a rejmtable or even dignified calling; 
and the Greeks, e.spGcially tlie Pliocn?ans, long 
displaj’^ed a natural genius for piracy. Tills aptitude 
u'as cherished by the constant warfare between 
small states, it being ditlionlt sometimes to decide 
Avliat was public and Avhat was pnvate war. (^ilicia 
was long the headquarters of Mediterianean pirac.v, 
until in 67 B.C. Ponqiey made liis memorable 
e.xpeclition against the ])ivates with gi’eat naval and 
military force.s. From tlie 8bh to the llth centuiy 
the Hoi', sc vikings wore the terror of western coasts 
and u'aters (see Northmen). TJie Hanseatic 
League (q.v.) had its origin in the desiie for 
mutual defence against Baltic and other pirates. 
At a later date tlie Moslem rovers scourged the 
Mediterianean, commingling naval war on the 
large scale with peddling, thieveiy, and the abduc- 
tion of slaves : Algiem was a piratical stronghold 
till well into the 19th ceiituiy (see Corsairs); 
and in tlie 17tli century^ the English Channel 
swaimed with Algerine pirate, s, who .snapped up 
in one prize £600 worth of linen belonging to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and blockaded him, the 
king’s representative, for weeks in an English poi*t 
'wliile lie 'waited for a ship-of-war to convey him 
aci'os^a the Irish Sea. In 1635 they actually entered 
Cork' li arbour, and carried off a boat wuth eight 
fishermen, to he sold as slaves in Algiers. The 
Buccaneers (q.v.) pi eyed mainly on the Siianish 
commerce wutli the 'Spanish American colonies. 
Lundy Island (q.v.) Avaa long a nest of pirates, 
English and other. Captain Kidd (q.v,) is in the 
popular mind the chief repiesentative of the nic- 
turesque type of jiiiates, w'liose career of reckless 
bloodshed and rapine under their ‘Jolly Roger ’ or 
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liljick 11a", alternating with luxuiioiis dehaucliery, 
lias come to he suiToundod witli a halo of romance, 
reflected in E A. Poe’s Gold Bitr/ and R. L. Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island. The piototype of Scott’s 
Pirate was John Gow, wdio in riannary 1725 boldly 
ancliored in Orcadian waters, and enteriMl into 
friemlly relations with the islanders, till, recognised 
as an atrocious villain, he was with his cicw captured 
and carried to London to he tried. He and (deven 
of his comrades were condemned a month or two 
after, and the pirate captain and nine of his men 
were executed together. 8o late as 1S64 live men 
were hanged in London foi murder and |)ivacy. 
National i>rejiidice.s tend to obscure the distinction 
between Ihivateering (q.v. ) and piracy: Paul Jones 
was called a pirate in England, and the commanders 
of the Confederate ships Alabama^ Shenandoah 
and Florida, which preyed on nortliern commerce, 
were in northern eves practically inrates. Of late 
the pirates tried by admiralty courts are rather 
naval mntineevs than pirates in the old sense. The 
African slave-trade was not considered piracy hy 
the law of nations ; hut the municipal laws of the 
United Kingdom and of the United States hy 
statute declared it to be so ; and in or after 1841 
it was declared to he so liy Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. The home of professional piracy, happily 
now on a small scale, is the IMalay Archipelago 
and the China Seas ; Sea-Dyaks and Malays dis- 
puting with Chinamen the palm of hardihooil as 
sea-vobhers. 

Piracy is recognised as an otfence against the law 
of nations. It is a crime not against any ]> articu- 
lar state, luit against all nianldnd, and may he 
punished in tlic competent tribunal of any country 
wliere the offender may he found, or into whicli he 
may he carried, although committed on hoard a 
foreign vessel on the high .seas. It is of the essence 
of piracy that the pirate has no commission from 
a sovereign state, or from one belligerent .state at 
war with another. Pirate.s l)eing the common 
enemies of all inankiiul, and all nations having an 
equal interest in their appreliensioii and punish- 
ment, tliey may he lawfully cajiturcd on the higli 
.seas by the armed vessels of any particular state, 
and brought within its territorial jurisdiction for 
trial in its tribunals ; luit it is not permitted to put 
pirates to death without trial save in battle. 

Tlie infringement of the Cojiy right Acts is often 
spoken of as literary piracy ; and the \voi‘d is not 
unfairly extended to cover the case in whicli the 
nihlisliers of one nation issue unauthorised reprints 
jy authors of another nation — especially the case 
of American reprints of English works (see Book- 
trade, Vol. 11. p. 316). Thus, several pirated 
reprints of the first edition of tliis Encyclopedia 
were issued and were being sold in 1890j in which 
obsolete facts and statistics twenty years old were 
reproduced with marvellous lidelity. 

PirjlMlS (Gr. Peiraicus ), called also Port 
Draco, the harbour of both ancient and modern 
Athens (q.v.). Planned hy Themistocles and laid 
out by Hippodamns of hfiletus, the Pirams was 
built in the glorious days of Peidcles ; tills rulei’ 
and Cimon before him hliiU tlie three ‘long walls' 
that connected Athens with its port (5 miles to the 
south-west), and so ensured a free Jiiid safe jiassage 
from oue to the otlier at all times. It was both a 
war harbour and a commercial poi't, many foreigners 
living within its walls. Its arsenal (built .347-323 
B.C.) and fortifications Avere destroyed by Sulla in 
86 B.c, , and from that time the town sank into 
decay. Tlie modern Pirams, which has grown up 
since 1834, is a regularly laid-out but mean-looking 
toAvn, Avitli a naval and a military school, arsenal 
depdts, and manufactures of cottons, Hour, paper, 
iron, nails, carts, furniture, &c., and is growing 
I’apidly. A railway (1869), miles long, connects 


it with Athens. Its trade in 1890 was divided 
between £2,541,700 for imports— coal and railway 
plant, (£357,400) fiom Britain, ]>etroleuni 

(£52,000) from the United States, and sheep and 
cattle (£‘11,000) fiom Rmssia-and £2,059,000 for 
exports, chielly tcdiacco, valonia, lihles, hones, 
horns, clieese, Avool, i^vc. A total of 0000 vessels 
of 24 million tons enter annually, ono-half the ton- 
nage being in Greek bottoms. ’Pop. (1871 ) 11,000 j 
(1879) 21,055; (1890) 36,000. 

PirailO, a seaport of Austria, on a ])romontory 
on the sou til side of the Gulf of Trieste ami 12 miles 
8W. of the city of Tiiestc. It has tA\n) harbours, 
ail old castle, and manufactures of soap, glass, &c., 
Avitli neighbouring salt-AVorks. Ik)p. 9419. 

Pirkheimev. See Du her. 

PirinSlseilS, a toAvn of the Bavarian Palatin- 
ate, and fornieily the chief toAvn of the county of 
Haiiaii-LichLcnlierg, 34 miles by rail AV. of Lam'lau. 
Ill 1885 it had 14,038 iuhahltauts ; chief manu- 
factures, shoes and musical instruments. Close 
l>y the Prussians uiitlGr the Duke of Brunswick 
defeated the French commanded hy Moreau on 
14th Sepiemher 1793. 

PirnJl, a toAvii of Saxony, stands on the left 
hank of the Elbe, 11 miles hy rail SE, of Dresden. 
Hero are a line lOtli-century chureh ; a castle 
(1573), used as a lunatic asylum since 1811 ; and 
mamifaetui'cs of glass, chemicals, toliaciM), stoves, 
A'o. Eight thousand men are cm])loyed in the 
sandHtonc-qnanioK. Pop. (1885) 11,898, 

Pirogue. See Peuiagua. 

Pirot, a toAvii of Servia, on the Nischava, 30 
miles ESE. of Nisch. It Avas occupied hy Servian 
troops in 1877, and taken hy the Biilguriaiis in 
1885. l^ip. 8832. 

Pisa, one of the oldest cities of Italy, the rival 
of AVnicc and Genoa, Avhich still has its Avails 
standing ami a citadel, is situated on the Arno, hy 
rail 49 miles AV. of Florence and 13 NE. of Leg- 
horn. It Avas foinicily a seajxirb, hut oAving to 
accumulation of detritus at the month of the river 
now stands 4 miles from the sea. Its once pros- 
lerons commerce has almost AVholly been trans- 
erred to Leghorn, It is still a city of line build- 
ings, foremost amongst Avhich is the cathedral 
(1063-1118), with a noble <lome, line jiaintings hy 
Cimabiie, Andrea del Saito, and others, and bt‘auti- 
ful marble altars. Us sha^ie is that of a Latin 
cross, 311 feet long by 252 Avidc; the nave is 109 
feet high. Externally it has a magnificent fa<?ade 
of four Hiiperimiiosed roAvs of pihistm‘.s and ai’clic.s, 
and fine hionze doors hy Giovanni da Bologna anil 
others. Near the cathedral stands the round 
marhlo campanile, the ‘Leaning ToAver of Pisa,' 
Avhicli is a magnificent siiccimon of the southern 
Romanesque architecture, but is peculiar in that 
it (including the cornice) deviates about 14 feet 
from the perpemlicular. This peculiarity is not 
due to original design, The toAver seems to have 
begun to heel over to one side Avhen the third 
story Avas completed ; the architects dolilieratcly 
accepted tlie conditions, and adhered to the inclin- 
ing position, hut diminished the .slope of the niijior 
stories so as to keep the centre of gravity Avell 
Avithiii the AA^alls. (There are Iaa^o leaning towers 
also at Bologna, q.v.) The toAver is 180 feet in 
height, consists or eight stories divided hy rows 
of columns, the last, Avliich contains the hells, 
being smaller in diameter tlian the others. The 
toAVor was erected in 1174 ami .succeeding years 
hy the architects Bonanno of Pisa and A4Tlliani of 
Innsbruck ; Imt the eighth story was not com- 
pleted till the middle of the 14th century. The 
marble Baptistery, or Church of St John (1152- 
1278), opposite the cathedral, is circular, and 
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tiiippoi-tfj a dome, _ crowned M’itli a cupola. Tlie 
inteiior, noted for its wonderful echo, containft tlic 
grand and eJahorate pulpit of Niccola Pisano (1260) 
and a large marble font. The beginning of the 
Campo Santo, or aucicuL national ceiuctevy, was 
seveial loads of earth brought from Jeriisarein to* 
wards 1200. 1 n 1278-811 the ground was surrounded 

hy cloisters hy Giovanni Pisano, the walls of wdiieh 
were adorned wit-h fresco-paintings by Orcagna, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, and others. The city contains 
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luuuerous other churches, some of great age, dating 
from the Idth century and even earlier; also many 
lino pahices, nrivale ainl ollicial roHidcnces, iiiclnd- 
ing that of tiie arehhi.sliop. The university ( 1338) 
has a natural history nin.senin, a botanical garden, 
a library (1742) of 120,000 volumes, aud sixty 
lecturers and 0()0 Htiidents. The town possesses 
an academy of (ino arts ainl arehi^'eB. Amongst 
disiiiiguislied natives may be named the pojics 
Eugcijin.s 111. ami Nicholas V., the Visconti, Peter 
the Deacon, Leonardo the niathematician, Giovanni 
{hut not Niccola) Pisano, aud Galilei. TJie in- 
dustrial activity is now conliued to cottons, silks, 
ribbons, and the woi'king of coral and alabaster. 
Dromedarios are bred at a royal fai-ni in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1881) 3’7,704 (commune, 
53,957). The province has an area of 1206 sq, 
m. aud (1880) a yop. (d 310,321. 

Jlidory , — Ancient Pisa, originally an Etruscan 
city, became .subject to Homo in the 2d century 
U.C.; but, on the decline of the western cnipive, it 
wag compelled to submit in turn to the iiations 
who successively overran Northern Italy. Early 
in the llth oentury Pisa had developed into 
a po\vevful republic, posscssiug a formidable ileet 
and oxtciisivo territories along the Tyrrhenian Sea ; 
it yielded little more than nominal homage to its 
suzerain lords, the emperors of Germany. ^ Tlirongh- 
out tho^ IHli century Pisa was at the height of its 
prosperity j to this pewiod belong most of the 
sj)leiulid jnonuniGnts of art that still adorn the 
city, It had extensive commercial relations with 
the East; its ‘customs of the sea’ (1075) were 


the pattern upon ndiicli the sea-laws t)f nearly 
all peoples na\'igating the iMediteirancan were 
modelled. During the same centuiy the Pisans 
repulsed the Saracens (1011), took Saulinia from 
them in 1022, attacked them in Afiica in 1030, and 
routed them utterly olF Palermo in 1062. Early in 
the next century, in 1114-16, they wrested ' the 
Baleai’ic Isles from the same eneniie.s. In the 
second crusade too they lay ed a prominent part, 
and helped the pope against the Normans, taking 
Amalii in 1135 and again in 1137. But already in 
the llth centuiy the rivalry between Pisa "and 
Genoa had broken out. Floience too, a Guelph 
city, grew into an enemy of the Ghihelline Pisa. 
"Wars many aud often were waigcd between Pba 
on the one side and a coalition of cities, headed hy 
Plorence aud Genoa, on the other, >vith Yar;siiig 
fortune, until in 128-1 the Pisan licet wa.s crushed 
at I^Ieloria. After this Pisa w'as compelled to give 
up Corsica, part of Sardinia, aud 160,001) gold 
jneces to Genoa. At tlie same time Ugulino (q.v.) 
della Gheravdesca made himself master of the 
iowm, Abirious individual miens or tyrants fol- 
loAVcd, until the Plsaii.s linally threw themselves 
{ 1309) under the ])roiection of Galeazzo A^isconti of 
Milan. The .son of tlie latter sold the Pisan terri* 
lory to their greatest ciieinies, the Florentines, 
from whose tyrannical nile they -were for a time 
relieved by Gliarles VI 11. of Fiance, who, in 1494, 
aeccplLMl the ])i“oLectoraLc of the city. AA’hcii the 
Fiencli left Italy the old struggle Avas renewed; 
and, after a desperate resistance, the Pisans, in 
1500, Avere conijiellcd hy hiiugei to surrender to the 
Flovenliiie army. The most iuUueutial families, 
as formei’ly in 1406, cmigiated. From this lime 
Pisa steadily declined, until in the middle of the 
Kith century it had less than 8600 inhabitants. Its 
history henceforth coincides AAith that of Tuscany 
((pv.).' AVith the rest of Tuscany it became part 
of the kingdom of Italy in 1860. 

The Cuuncil of IHs.V mot in Pisa on March 
25, 1409, and of Avhich the tAvenly-third and last 
sc.ssioii Avas held on 7th August folloAving. Its 
aim Avas to end the scliisiii aa'IucIi had divided the 
\A^estcrJi Church for thirty yeai's, and Avith this 
view’ the leading cardinals, linding that neither of 
thcM-ival popes, Gi-cgoryXII. and Benedict XIII., 
Avould kecji their iironiises to abdicate, set aside 
the claims of both, aud themselveH convoked a 
general council. It was attended from lirst to last 
by 24 cardinals, 4 patiiarch.s, SO bishops, 102 nroc* 
tons of hisliops, 87 abbots, 200 delegates of abbots, 
besides many generals of orders, doctors, deputies 
of universities, and ainbaysadors. After the rival 
jnqjcs failed to appear in oljcdience to its sumnion.«, 
the council formally tried the claims of hoth_ in 
turn, and deposed them as schism atic.y and heretics. 
The cardiimls then foimed themselves into conclave 
and elected Cardinal Philargi, Avho a.ssumed the 
name of Alexander A^. But the council, instead of 
getting rid of the contending popes, had only added 
a third, and the faithful continued to be distracted 
ill their allegiance for eight years longer, down to 
the time of the Council ot Constance. Bellarnune 
considers the Council of Pisa as ‘neither clearly 
approved nor clearly rejected ; ’ Hefcle says ‘ neither 
cccleKiastical authority nor the most LnistAvorthy 
theologians have ever nuiiihered it among the 
ecumenical councils.’ See Hefele’s Condlicii' 
gcuchidiie) vol. vi. 

Pisaguai a small port of the now Cliilian pro- 
vince of Tarapaca, 40 miles N. of Iquique by rail ; 
pop. 2131. It Avas bombaided and Avas the scene 
of much fighting during the Chilian civil Avar in 
1891. 


Pisano, Niccola, a distinguished sculptor of 
Pi.sa, was horn, apparently near Lucca, about 1206. 
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IIi> earlie-t wm-k i*' siijfpo^erl to l>o tlie ‘Deposi- 
tion ’ over one of the doors of the catliedral at 
Lncca, dated 1237. lepntatinn supported 

Ij.V tluce ini]ioitant works, which are still a<iniired 
for their excolleneD— the piil])it of the baptistery at 
I’La ( 12G0), the ‘.Vrca ’ or shrine of St Dominic for 
the ehiiich of that saint at Dnlogna (1267), and the 
j ml pit of the catliclial at Siena (1268). He filed 
at Pi'»a in 1278, and was buried in the Canipo- 
Santo. He was abo a r^o'cat aichitect and a skilful 
en^neer. Hi" iulluence on art was ™le, leviving 
tlie love of beauty and giving new biith to the 
plastic art". Hi>. pupils Ainolfo and Lapo execnted 
Tiiiraeiou" wnik>> at Romo, Sienn, and other citie.s. 
Hi" son and heir in leputation, OiovtNNi PiSAXO 
( 1210-1330), was not his equal either as sculptor or 
fi" aichitect. Niccola’s pupil Andiea de Pontedeia, 
generally called A\dri: v Pisv^'o (1270-1349), was 
lifst a goldsmith, hut became famous as a worker 
in bronze and a sciiljttor in maible. He settled in 
Floience, ami hb best work there (one of the 
baptbtery doors and many sciilptuies on the Ciim- 
panile) shows stiong tiaces of (iiotto'.s iiifliience. 
Vittoie Pisano, or Pi^anello (1380-14.16), was both 
fie"CO- pain ter and inedalli^t. See Crowe and 
Cavalca"elle, in Itahf (1864); Syiuond’s 

Jl nalssance in Itnhj (1886); Leader Scott, Early 
Itahan Smlpfors (1882). 

Pisoat'<l<lua, a liver which constitutes ])art of 
the boundary Itetween jVfaine and New’ Hampshire, 
and forms at its month the excellent liaihonr of 
Portsmouth. See New Hamp.shiri:. 

Piscicillhire* Fish-cul Lure b the art of increas- 
ing the supply of food-fishes — first, by breeding 
and \ earing them artificially ; secondly, by protect- 
ing the gra\id fish and the natural spaw’mng and 
]mv"ei3’ grounds through legislation ; thiidly, by 
creating new bleeding grounds tlnough the lemoval 
of ol>"tructions or the placing of fascine", stakes, 
tilC", iK:c. fur the collection of ova or of spat ; 
].i"tly, by increasing the amount of natural 
fofvl in any jiracticable manner. In recent years 
tlie artificial cultuie of .sea-fi"h has been attempted 
on a large scale in several conntrie*'. In the Umted 
States and in Nonvay fully- equipped hatcheries for 
f^ca fi.sh and shellfish liave been in operation for 
a number of yeai^. In 1889 the Newfoundland 
government eiectefl a marine hatchery at Dildo, 
Tiinity Bay; and a similar cstahlishmeiit w’a& 
complked in 1801 by tlie Canadian govern- 
ment near Pictou, on the Noidhumberlund Strait, 
Nova Scotia. In 1890 the Newfouiullaiul hatchery 
turned out over fifteen million'? of cod fry and four 
Jiniidied millions of young lobsters. In Biitain 
the hatching of Fea-h&h has not yet lieen under- 
taken on a large Fcale ; but very excellent experi- 
mental Avoik has been done at Plymouth by Mr 
J. T. Cunningliam, who succeeded in artificially 
fertilising and hatching the eggs of the common 
sole in the early paid of 1S90 ; at St Andrews by 
Professor MTnto=.li ; and by the Fishery Board for 
Scotland at Dunbar. Under the second bead the 
Fi"heiy Board for Scotland entered in 1883 on a 
Feiit«5 of expeiiments to ascertain what legislation, 
if any, was required to protect the iii'^hore water's 
either as spaAvning, niuseiy, or food-producing 
ground*-, and several bylaw’s have been passed 
protecting the greater poi'fcion of the Scottish 
m-^»ho )0 water'". These provisions Avere extended 
by the Herring fislreiw (Scotland) Amendment 
Act, ISSO, 

Ponds for fresh water fishes have been common 
from a very remote antiquity. It appears from 
Isaiah, xix. 10, that they used in ancient 
Egypt, In the^ times of Roman luxury almost 
every Avealthy citizen had fi.sli-ponds. The Chinese 
have long bestOAved more attention on pisciculture 


than anA’ other nation, and Avith them ib is truly a 
hianch oi economy, keeping up the supply of food, 
fish being used as much as meat by rich and poor 
at every meal. lu China a large proportion of fish 
for the markets of the interior aie loaied in ponds. 

I Some of tl ie.se are generally placed in fioiit of the 
! A’illages, and in .some places large numhei'" of them 
! spread over plain.s. A common w’ay of rearing 
' in that country ls to keep a number of male and 
! female fish in 'small ponds so as to fui'nish eggs. 

' After these ai’e hatched, and the young lisli become 
tAvo or three inches in length, tlipy are transferred 
to lai'gei' ponds. At the end of .six or eight montli.s 
they are caught and sent to market. Carp, perch, 
tench, and hr earn are some of the kinds kept in 
pond*-. In =inme countries of modeim Europe this 
Ijranch of pisciculture is also ]U'oseciited to a v'ery 
considerable extent, particulaily in Germany and 
SAvedeii, and of bite years in Fiance, in oi'der to in- 
crease tlie supply of fish for the market. In Britain 
it has only leceiitly heen sy.stematically prosecuted. 
The coiinliy-seats of the iiohilit^’ and gcirti’y IraA’e, 
indeed, been generally provided Avith fish-pomlb, 
hut in most cases rather as ornamental waters than 
for use. Ill tlie northern parts of Biitaiii tiout, 
perch, and pike are almost the onl 5 ’ fish kept in 
ponds ; in England they are often stocked AviCh 
carp and tench, and are turned to much better 
account than in Scotland. In Germany ponds 
carefully attended to aie found A^eiy pioductive 
and remunerative. There can he no doubt that in 
Britain also many a iiiece of land at present A’ery 
Avortliles.s might easily he con\'ei'led into a pond, 
and made to yield large quantities of excellent 
fish. 

Tlie greatest impiovGment in pisciculture, and a 
most important branch of it, to Avhich the term is 
often restricted, is the breeding of fish in artificial 
bi’eeding-places, from wdiich not only pond.s but 
river." may be stocked j or the art of fecundating 
and hatching fisli-eg".s, and feeding and jrrotecLing 
the young animals till they are of an age to secure 
their oAvn food and protect themselves from their 
numerous enemies. 

In the middle ages, and especially in the 14th 
centui-}’, fish-ponds Avere common iri lire domains 
of princes and nobles and religions communities ; 
hut these AA’ere used only for rearing purposes. The 
first attempt at artificial fertilisation of fish eggs 
appeal's to liave been made at the beginning of the 
lath century, by Dom Pinclion, a Fh-erich monk ; 
hut hi.s exiieriments attracted no attention. Be- 
tw’een 172o and 1765 Stephan LudAvig Jacobi 
of Holienhausen, Lippe-Detmold, bred tiout arti- 
ficially ; but commercial pisciculture OAves its 
oiigiir to the French, the art having been first 
practised by R6my, a poor fislieriuan AA’ho AA^orked 
the streams of La Bie&sc in the Vosgp.s. It Avas 
the gi'eat Avast e of eggs incidental to the natural 
system of fi.sh-breeding tliat led Remy about 1842 
ill conjunction Avitli a partner, G6hin, to try to 
repeojrle the fish-.sti earns of his native district. ' His 
plan, being .successful, attracted the notice of many 
of^ the FreiicU savants, and led lu piofernient for 
Remy ; the neAv art Avas besides taKCii up by the 
goA’ei-nment. At Hirningen iir Alsace, on the 
Rliine, a gigantic fish-mivsery and egg-dep6t Avas 
ei’ected rn^ 1852, chiefly tin o ugh the energy of M. 
Co-sLe. Since the cession of Alsace to Germany 
the operations of the estahlishnicnt at IlUningeh 
have been conducted on a still larger scale by a 
German association. 

Reniy and Ge hill’s plan of rearing trout artifici- 
ally is this : At the time the female is about to 
spaAvn she is caught and gently pressed on the 
abdomen by the hand, Avhen lire ova or eggs spurt 
forth into a vessel containing Avater. In the same 
Avay tiro milt is taken from the male. The egg.s 
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ave well mixed willi Uio nulL, and the water 
ebaiigud once or twice. Tlie f(‘eundatioii 

thill o irt to ])laco the for 
security into a CO veied ve'ssel. ILs early form wa« 
that of a Hat, round box about eight iiielies in 
diameter, with a hinged lid, Thiti way nunle of 
ziuc, tiertorated with Hinall holes, and had a layer 
(if Aue giavel on the hofctoin. A considerable 
jjumber of fecundated eg^^H were enelohcd in the 
box, wldcli was then ];)la(‘e(l in the lied of a current 
of piuc M'ator and covered with pehbles, care being 
taken tliiit the water iiaHned ficely through, as it ia 
necessary for the egga to he wliglitly agitated. 'Hie 
liaiching takea place in fiom two to four niouthh, 
the bin ) 0 depend iug on tlie natine of the water and 
other cireiimalaiieeK. Por adosciiptioii of tlie early 
chaugeH which the iiah imdeigocH, ace Saljmun. 
After the little (ibh are fully fmnicd they aie 
kept in the box from eight to iiftccn dayn, and then 
set at liberty, 'Phe jator ]>huiM for aiLilicially 
piopagating trout or hmIiuou dillbr iniucipally in 
mixing the ova and iiiilt in an ahsolutcly dry iilon- 
fcil and in the details of the hatching- hoxea, in the 
iisc of hoimcH, ami in many of the young fiy being 
kept in poiula till they are a yeai or more old. 

The nio.st .sustained cllbrt in JhitiMli jiiHcicultuie 
has huen in eoimcction with the Halmoii-ilsheries of 
the liver Tay. At Htoi montlield, near Perth, since 
J833, a HcrioH of oinm-uii* hrcodirig-boxes, covered 
with gravel and caj table of receiving 500, OOO eggs, 
have heeii in use; hut for years imtliing like tliis 
numher have heen hatched, and jtrohahly not 
♦20,000 young lish annually have for Home time past 
been turned out of the Aonds there. The U’lty 
District Pishery Hoard in 18H3 mocted a new 
hatchery a ftnv miles away at l)iip]diu on the Earn. 
It was put lip to try the hystein oi glass grill hatch- 
ing-boxen, (lesigned ludor to 18(30 by M. Cos to of 
IVis, and preHcntly to ho descrihed as in use at 
Howieloiin. On thin plan it was estimates I to 
hatch 800,000 eva. Hut in the autuiun of 188:3 the 
Boaid decided to adojd. only jiartially tlie grill 
hatching, and to try along wilili it the simpler 
Punadian sywiem of shallow tv/Lys of perforated tin- 
plate, and coated witli Japan varnish ; inwldch the 




looking like ,wsinall liinlc beads, Six cisterns or but in mch ca^es 1/hey are of smaller size. Often, 
tanks (5, /j, fDi tmeh 20 feet long and (ivo feet too, the oggs are on jierforalpd zinc or porous 

broad, are littod up in the lower iiortion of the earthenware instead of glass jjUills, AYhiio tho 
gi’ounddloor to rccei^♦e tho young fry after they eggs are hoing liaiched only spiiiig water is used, 
begin to take food. At Howie tomi both hatching- It is brought undorgrouiid to the two cisLeruB 
boxes and roaring-tanks are constructed of wood (c, c), and from these it is conveyed by lead pijies 
eliarrod on tho internal surfaces, and painted on (ju, to eachseides of hatching-hoxes, overthe 

fcbe outside, tlieir ends being formed of perforated gdllfi of which it Hows in a coriBlaut but not vapid 
zinc, which is closed with ilanucl wJien any depth stream. Each of the hatching-boxes contaiim 
of water is reiiuivod in tho tanks. ^Vt otlior about 15,000 eggs, but in the earlier part of the 
hatcheries, however, the tanks and boxes are h ate hing-fioason (Deceniher) eggs are also placed xn 
foimed of slate, and sometimeH of earthonwarc, (ho 20-icot tanks, so that about four nnllion.s ol 


eggs, instead of being in scpaiate lows, are packed 
very closely together, river-water being used, fii 
1889 it was stated to be capable of hatching four 
or live Imiulied thousand lish. 

Tlic most extensive lish-reai'in*^ e&tabli‘-hnienfc in 
Clreat Biitain is the one belonging to Sir James 
Maitland, bituated at Howiotoiin, near Stirling. 
It consists of hatching-houses and, at a distance 
f 10111 them of half a mile, an extensive series of 
ponds. The piincipal hatcheiy is 80 feet long by 
40 feet Avido, each of its Wo stoiies being 10 feet 
high. Its walls, built of buck and concrete, are 
nearly 2 feet thick ; and the roof is covered with a 
layer of concrete 3 inches thick, over wliieh tlicio 
is a thin cover of asplialt. The entire outer shell is 
thus a had conductor of heat, ho that it is not diJfi- 
cult tt) keep the water inside fioni falling boloAV I-I'* 
E. Pig. 2 giA'cs a sectional view of the hatchery, 
IL aaUI he seen that each Ilooi has a coiisldeiable 
slope, which admit.s of tlio hatching or grill boxes 
(n, a, ft, «, llg. 2) being placed in descenuing seiics. 
These aio 13d in numbei, the oidinary sizo of them 
being 0 feet 9 inches long, liy 1 foot 7 inches broad. 
Tn tlie bottom of each box four Avoodon fiamcs aie 
neatly lilted, each of Avhioli has Juthcr inoic than 
100 ghihs tubes, about :}-mch in diameter, jilaced 
transvoisely. Eig. 1 sIioaa^s a longitudijxal section 










of one of these hatching- lioxcs, in wliich the dotted 
line indicates the imsition of the glass tuhcH. Upon 
these glass grills the lisli-cggs lie in jiarallel ruAvs, 
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fi!=h can be bionght to niatiirity in one secason. 
Ill 1890-91, 2,810,000 eggs ^vel■e iucubated, Sl,o00 
y calling trout sold and 40,000 yearling trout re- 
tained, to grow into two-year-olds, and 19,000 two- 
yeai-old trout sold and 6000 retained. 

The ponds at Howietouii are extensive ainl iii- 
genion4y planned, both for beauty and conyeiiience. 
Water is supplied to them from a hum issuing from 
Locli Coulter, a lake of considerable size, and largely 
fed by -jpiings. Tiiey are divided into a larger and 
a smaller group. The former consists of ten ponds, 
of which the largest measures 200 feet in length by 
90 feet in width, and is 12 feet deep- Next to 
this is a sub-group of tluee ponds lying parallel to 
eacli other, each 270 feet by 45 feet, and 10 feet 
deep. These aLo contain Loclileven trout of 
different ages, and about 5000 in number in each 
pond. The remaining twenty-fiv’e ponds are each 
about 100 feet long, and contain respectively 
American brook trout [Salmo fontinaUs), yellow 
trout [Sahno fario), and more Loclileven trout 
under three years of age. Their vanou.s levels aie 
so airanged that by means of open tracts and 
dividing-boxes the water is slowly but constantly 
flowing from the highest to the lowest pond in the 
Series, and .sluices are provided so that any single 
one can he emptied wJieii required. Each pond is 
altoo provided witli a cleansing pipe. 

At Howietouii tiie young fry are fed cliieily on 
grated eggs and beefsteaks made up into slring-a 
like veimicelli, yearlings and two -year- olds are fed 
on minced hor&e-lle&li, and older trout on shell lish, 
liUt some i>i.sciciilturists strongly recoinmend that 
ailditional kinds of food, such as boiled liver, 
clioiJpcd worms, lisli-roe, and biscuit-dust, should 
be given in turns to fry. A large proportion of 
trout die — many, as some experienced pemons think, 
of --starvation — during their first year, even when 
kept in ponds regularly supplied with food. The 
; strong repel and ilevour the weak at feeding- time, 
but the moitality, in so far as it may be caused by 
! footl at all, is proliably more due to the kind used, 
or to the form in wliich it is given. In tlie case of 
reaiiiig-ponds ^litiiated near the sea, mussels and 
shrimp.s are uuich used for feeding purposes. At 
Guildford, Surrey, the trout are allowed to find their 
o^\n food, bub with this system the ponds must be 
large in proportion to the number of fish contained 
in them, as well as favourably situated 'with re.specfc 
to a sutliciency of natural food. Near St Pollen, 
Lower Austria, this plan is adopted. There are 
a number of small ponds or ditches with stagnant 
water and aquatic plants, which are used as nurseries 
to piojiagate the larvie of insects, small crustaceanK, 
ana other low fonns of animal life on which trout 
naturally feed. From time to time part of the 
water swarming with these creatures is admitted to 
adjoining ponds with pure water in which the fish 
live. It probably depends on the locality of the 
ponds which method of feeding succeeds best in a 
commercial sense. 

Great Brit ain it is as yet only members of 
the Sahnonidte family w'hicli liave been artilicially 
reared on a commercial scale. But quite recently 
: some attention has been given to the cultivation of 
what are called * coarse ’ fresh-water fish. By this 
is uiBanb pike, perch, roach, carp, tend), and a few' 
others. Of tliese pike and perch are perhaps the 
two most likely to be profitable. It is feared, ho’w- 
ever, that so long as the markets are fairly Avell 
.sujqdied with sea-fish, salmon, and trout the 
chance of these coarse fish being largely consumed 
as food is not great. They have all, more or less, 
a comparatively insipid taste, hut this could no 
doubt be improved by proper attention to their 
food. Pike being gi'eat cannibals, there is more 
difficulty in stocking ponds 'with them, even when 
there is nob mucli difference in their size, than 


w’itli most other lish. Perch— which have an 
extraordinary po^yer of hicroa&e— spawn readily in 
confinement, hut it is said that the liy are not very 
easily reared. In America persevering efforts are 
being made to acclimatise the inirror carp, which 
is a favourite fish for the table in Germany. Sec 
Pike, Perch, and Carp. 

PLciculture is practised in Ameiica on a very 
large scale. The United States bTsh Commission 
have several stations for hatching eggs of the 
Halnionidm, the lai'gest being on the M‘Le()d River, 
California, estahlislied for the ova of the California 
salmon {Salmo quinnat). The^ report of the com- 
missioner, Professor Spencer Baird, gives the total 
production of eggs at this station for the season of 
1879 as about 9,500,000 ; hut the number for 1878 
was 14,000,000. In 1879, 2,300,000 w'ere hatched at 
the station to keep up the stoclc in the Sacramento 
iii^'er, 4,150,000 -were taken to the eastern states, 
and the remainder were sent to Canada, France, 
j Ueimany, and Holland, The Californian siiimon 
can adapt itself better than the comnion snecics to 
comparatively warm Avater, so that it Avill thrive 
in some rivers Avliere the latter will nob ; hut 
Avliether it Avill he successfully introduced into 
Europe is still a matter of uncertainty. This 
station is now cJiiefly used for hatching the rain- 
bow' trout [Salmo iridcus)^ 28,700 fiy being planted 
in the M'Leod River in 1885. TJiere is another 
hatching-station at Bncks])Oit, Maine, for the 
Atlantic salmon [Salmo salar)] and a third at 
Grajid Lake stream, Maine, for breeding the 
Schoodic or landlocked salmon, Avhich is a variety 
of the Salmo salar. In the United States there 
are several hatcheries for the propagation of shall, 
the aggregate yield of Avliieh in 1885 wuis 38,000,000 
young lish. As regards numbers, how'cvcr, both 
salmon and shad sink into insignificance compared 
Avith the quantity of Avhite fish, of Avhich the most 
important species is Corcgonits dujmtfoiiiUHy reared 
in the piscicultnral establishnioiiis of the Lake 
States (see Coregonus), The production of eggs 
of this fish in tlic year 1885 reached the grand total 
of 268,000,000. ieskles the hatcheries under the 
direction of the Fish Commission, most of the states 
have liatcheiies of their own. In 1890 those belong- 
ing to the state of New Yoik alone distrihute<l 

39.930.000 fry and eggs of trout, shad, pike, &c. ; 
tlie station at Caledonia, in tliat stale, has dis- 
tributed 18,000,000 trout, salmon -trout, caiq), pike, 
and muscaloiigue in one year. Hatcliing-stations 
for the cod and other sea-fish are also being tried. 
Foi* oyster- culture, see OY.ST]i:iL 

Canada is nob far hehiiul the United States Avifcli 
respect to the scale of lier fish-breeding establish- 
ments. The principal ones — twelve in uumlier — arc 
OAvned by the government, and their production for 
the year 1889 amounted to 11,673,500 salmon-eggs, 

5.140.000 salmon- trout eggs, 30,600,000 eggs of 
Avhite fish [Coregonus alhiLs)^ and 21,000,000 egg.s 
of members of the Percidic family, besides smaller 
numbers of other s])ecies, making a total of 
68,700,000. The common or Atlantic salmon has 
been introduced into Tasmania, and seems uoav 
to he thoroughly acclimatised, numbers of adult 
fish, besides shoals of the young, occurring in the 
riveis. One or more species of British trout have 
also become e.stahlishod in Tasmanian as w'ell os 
in Australian and Ncav Zealand rivers, At Otago 
there is a trout-hatchery. In Victoiia the Cali- 
fornian salmon has been found to succeed better 
than the common species. 

See works on Piscicultiu’e or de])arfcmenta of the subject 
(1870), Andrews (on saliuon and trout, 
1886), AsliAvorth (on Storm outfield, 1876), Atkina 
(fittings for salmon- culture, ■Washington, 1879), Bocoiua 
(1841 and 1848 ), Bucklaiid { 18G3 and in XTat, Hist of Brit 
Fiskesj 1880), Burgess (1891), Capel (on trout, 1877), 
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Francis (1865), Fry (Now York, 18(56), Guodu (in the 
Trans. Aiiicr. Fish-ciilturo Assoc., Now York, 18S1), 
Gorliok {2tlcd. Clovolaiul, Ohio, 1880), Heth Green (on 
trout, Roohostor, N.Y, 1870), Guy (on stookiny, 1881), 
Jacohaon (from a I’oport of the U.S. Oonimission, 1880), 
Sir James Maitland (a history of Howiotoun, 1887), 
Nicola (on aaliuon at the Anti\iodos, 1882), Norris (on 
AmoncttU flsh-oultnro, Pliiliulolphia, 18(58; Loud. 1869), 
Roosevelt (Roijhe.ster, N.Y,, 1879), Slack ( on trout, 
New York, 1872), Stono (on trout, Charleston, 1877), 
\Viimot(on Canadian hsh-cuUuro, Ottawa, 1882), Wilson 
(on salmon at the Antipodes, 1879), Also French works 
by Coste (1850 and 1858), Gdhiu and Rciny (1851), 
Laiuiral ( 1851), Lainy ( 186(i), Millet (1870), Quatrefagos 
(1851), Raverot Watbol (1874 and 1879), R6iny (1851 and 
185(3), Oo Bon (1880); Gobin, La Pisciculture en Eaux 
Douces (1889), La Pisciculture en JCuux Suites (1H91); 
ami German works by Max yon deui Borne (1875), 
Haaok (1872), and Jacobi (in the llannovcrischcs 
Maifa^in for 1763 -believed to ho the earliest printed 
uot'ico of luodoru lish-oulturo), Nicklas (1880), Vogt 
(1875), Beueoke, Daliner, and Von doiu Borne (1886); 
also the unnual llulletinH and Rujiorts of llio United 
States l'"ish Ooiniuission, and the Bulletins dc la Societi 
d^Acdunatation dc Prance. 

FiSCilia (iuiuiglI from Urn .swinuniiin^-poiul in 
tlio old Uonii'ui hatliH), 
ill Call 10 lie church OH, a 
sliallow Htoiie haHin with 
a drain uHUally leading 
directly to the earth, in 
which the pricHt wa^has 
luH hands, and riiiHCM 
the chalice at the end 
of the colclirathm of 
inaHH, In England it in 
almoHt invariably jihiced 
(Ui the 8011 th side of 
the choir, at a convenient 
height. 

Pisek, a wnllod town 
of Bolieniia, Htandn on 
an alihiont of the Mol- 
dan, 84 niilcH hy rail E. 
liy W. of Bragno, and 
ban iron and braHs works, 
and mamifactiii'CH of 
jiaper, liootH, hath, eV:c. 
Pop. 10, 50(3. 

Pis^ali, a name that seems to have applied 
generally to tlie mountain-range or district to the 
oast of the Lower Jordan, identical with, or itself a 
part of, the mountains of Aharim ( Dent, xxxii. 49 ; 
xxxiv. 1), one of the summits of wliich is Mount 
Noho (tluj niodoni Ncba)^ 2044 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean. From this point Mohoh 
enjoyed his glinipso of the Ih-omisod Land, in 
early spring. Ft is not the highest point among 
the spurs wiich boro run out from the Moabite 
plateau, but Major Oondor iioints out that it is 
the nearest ridge to tlie iHraelito camp in the plain 
of Bhittim. lie (loHcrihes the view to the east 
as shut in hut two miles oH' liy the sliolving 
edge of ^ the xMoabito plateau, and bo the south as 
closed live miles off hy a long ridge, hub that to 
the west as including all tlio Judman watershed, 
and^ in clear \veathev all Bamaria and Lower 
Galilee, as far as Tabor and the chain of Gilboa. 
Tlio Boa of Galiloo and Ilormon arc sluit out by the 
lofty range of Penuel [Jchcl Osh\t)m Gilead, while 
the wostoVn water, shod of Judioa and Samaria makes 
it inn lossible to see the waters of the Mediterranean ; 
but below to tlio south-west tlie northern half of 
the Dead Boa is soon, bordered by the precipices 
of Eugedi, beyond which BtvoUmea the dreary 
Jeshimon or desert of Judah, The burial-place of 
Moses is unknown, but may have been, suggests 
Condor, in the tenililo gorge of the Zevka M’ain, on 
the south side of the clUV of Poor, or Minych, the 


Callirhoe of the tyrant Herod’s days. Its old 
Hebrew name aiipears to have been Nehaliel ( ‘ the 
valley of God ’). 

Of the three stations from which Balaam watched 
the encainpmont of Israel, Cornier make.s the 
first Bamoth-Baal {Mtishibiych)^ a high ridge 
sejiaratcd from Nelio by a deep valley ; the second, 
the ridge of Neho itself ; the tiiird, the toi> of Peor, 
over against Jeshimon, a elilf called Minych. 

a district of Southern Afglianistan, just 
north of (.Quetta, whicli has been governed by a 
IMilitical agent of the Governor- general of India 
since 1878. The Biitmli occupied it on account of 
its great strategical importance : it is the meeting- 
place of several roads, pi’acticable for troop.s hut 
not for wheeled carriages, leading from Sind and 
Ihinjah to Kandahar. The district— area, 3600 
sq. m. ; elevation, 5000 feet — consists of alluvial 
valleys separated by ranges of lulls, the whole 
sloping south-west, and sui rounded hy mountain- 
chains tliat reach in north and south 11,000 feet. 
The people, partly’ settled, jiartly nomad, grow 
wheat, liarley, maize, millet, lucerne, water-melons, 
and musk-melons, and trade in horses to India. 
Pop. 60,000. A branch of the Indus valley line 
tra^'el■ses tlie princiiial valley. 

Pisidist* one of the ancient divisions of Asia 
Minor, lay on the south, separated from tlie sea liy 
the narrow slri]> of Famphylia, and baling Plivygia 
on the north, Isainia on the cast, and Lycia on the 
south-wosU Traversed liy the main chain of Ihe 
Taurus, it is a iiioiintaiiious region, with an inlios- 
pi table climate. The people, a race of hardy and 
lawless mountaineers, woio greatly given to preda- 
tory expeditioiih, and do not Hcem to have paid any 
regular obedieuoe to the various oriental and other 
eompiering races until Koimin times. Under the 
Homan siijiremacy there were several jirosperous 
cities, as Bagalas.sus, Antioch, Beige, T’crme&bus. 
I’he boundaries of the province varied at different 
periods. 

Pisis'tratll.s (Gr. Pcisisimtos)^ a famous 
* tyrant ’ of Atliens, was born about 600 n.o. At 
first he co-operated with his kinsman, the f anions 
Solon, and in the war against the Megarians 
acquired considerable military distinction ; but 
afterwards, when probably his ambitious views had 
hecoiue more matured, lie came forward as tlie 
leader of one of the three parties into which Attica 
was then divided — the Diacrii (])avty of the High- 
lauds), chielly a labouring jiopulation, jealou.s of 
the rich, and eager for equality of political privi- 
leges. Hriving into the market-place of Athens 
one day, and exhibiting certain self-inflicted wounds, 
ho called upon the people to protect him against his 
and tlioir enemies ; and, a general assembly of the 
citizens being summoned, a partisan proposed to 
alloAv liiin a bodyguard of fifty men. Tne measure 
was cari’ied in spite of tlie strenuous oiipositiou of 
Solon. Gradually FTsistrafcus increased the number, 
and in 500 IJ.C., when ho felthiniself strong enough, 
seized the Acrojiolis. Tlie citizens, in general, 
seem to have tacitly sanctioned this Ingh-handctl 
act. Megacles and the Alcmeeonids— the heads of 
the rich aiistocratic party— fled from the city, but 
returned in 654 and drove Pisistratns into o.xile 
in Eubtjea (552). Supported by Tiiebcs and Argos, 
lie was able in 541 to sail with a strong force, 
landcil in Attica at Marathon, and marched on 
the capital. His parti.saus hurried to swell his 
ranks, At Pallone he onconnterod his opponents, 
and completoljy defeated them, but used his vie- 
tovy with admirable moderation. When he entered 
the city no further resistance M'as made, and he 
resumed the sovereignty at once. He lived for 
sixteen years afterwards in unclistiirbed posses- 
sion of power, dying 527 D.G,, and transmitting his 
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supieiuacy to his sons, HiiJ])iab aucl Riijparcliut;, 
known as" the PibUtrutalce, Alfciinii^li the precau- 
tionary measures he cadoptecl to estahJish his author- 
ity involved at fiist a resolute pul stHnj^ent policy, 
yet no sooner liad lie placed liiiiibelf out of danger 
than he began to display that wonderful tact, 
moderation, and sympathetic appreciation of tlie 
wLliejj of tlie .Ithenians tJiat have won him tlie 
praise and esteem of all later ages. He Urmly, but 
not liar.shly, enfoiced obedience to the laws of 
Solon } em[died the city of its poorest citizens, and 
made them agricultu lists, supplying such as liad 
no letiouices with cattle and seed; secured pro- 
\ Lions for old and disahled soldiers; bestowed 
great care on the celebration of the religious festi- 
vals of the Atticans ; encouraged literature more 
than any Athenian liad ever done before — id is to 
PListvatus, or to the poets, scholais, and piiests 
about him, that ue owe, for examjde, the first 
complete edition of Homer ; and, like his still more 
brilliant successor in the following century, Pericles, 
he adorned Athens witli many of its most heaubiful 
Imildings, such as the Lyceum, temples to tlie 
Pythian Apollo and the u'lympiaii Zeus, &c. See 
works on Pisistratus hy Finch (1885) and Top tier 
(1SS6). 

^ Pisolite (Hr., ‘ ])ea-stone ■), a concretionary 
limestone, diflering from oolite in having the 
particles as large as peas. 

Pistacia, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Anacardiacejc, liaving dimcions floweis without 
petals, and a dry drupe with a bony stone. The 
Pistacia or Pistachio tree {P. vovk ) is a small tree 
of about 20 feet high, a native of Persia and Syiia, 
but now cultivated in all parts of the south of 
Europe^ and noi-bli of Africa, and in many places 
naturalised. It has j annate leaves, with about two 
pair of ovate leaflets, and an odd one, flowers in 
racemes, fruit ovate, and about the size of an olive. 
The stone or nut splits into two valves ndien ripe ; 
tlie kernel, whicli ih of a bright green colour, is very 
oleaginous, of a delicate flavour, and in its pro- 
perties very much resembles the sweet almond, 
in tlie .south of Eurojie and in the Eai,fc Pistiiiihio 
jmts are much esteemed ; but as they very leadily 
become rancid they are little exported to otlier 
countries. They are sometimes callecl Green 
Almonds. Oil is exi>vessed from tliem for culinary 
and other uses. In cultivation one male tree Is 
allowed to five or six fertile ones. The tree pro- 
duces flowers and even fruit readily enough in the 
south <)f England, but the summers are not warm 
enough to npen the fruit, and the tree is apt to he 
, destroyed hy a severe frost. The Mastic-tree, or 
Lentisk {P. kniisctts}^ yields the gum-resin called 
Mastic ( rp v. ). It is a native of the countries around 
the Mediterranean. The Turpentine- tree (P. tore- 
hinthi(h) yields the Turpentine fg.v.) known in 
comnierce as Cy^mus Turpentine^ Chian Turpentine^ 
or TurpenUne, whicIi is of a consistency sonie- 
wdiat like that of honey, a greenish-yellow colour, 
an agreeable odmir, and a mild taste, and in its 
nroperties resembles the turpentine of the Coniferic, 
hut is free from acridity. It is obtained Ijy makino* 
incisions in the trees, and placing stones for the 
turpentine to flow upon, from which it is scraped 
m the morning, before it is liquefied again hy tlie 
heat of the sun. The tree is about 30 or 35 feet in 
height, and has pinnate leavG.s, of about three pair 
or leaflets and an odd one, the Jiowevs in compound 
i-acemes, the fruit nearly globular. The kernel of ^ 
Hie friut is oleaginous and pleasant. The Batoum ' 
Tree . atlantica)^ a round-headed tree about ' 
40 feet in height, a native of the north of Africa, 
protluces a fruit niiicli used by the Arabs ; and a 
gum-resin of pleasant aromatic smell and agreeable ' 
taste, which exudes from its stem and branches, is i 


, chewed to clean the teeth and imjiart a pleasant 
- smell to the breath. The fragran t oil of the kernels 
. of jP. olcona, a native of Cochin-China, is used 
, there to perfume ointments. 

■ Pistil, that part of the Flower (q.v.) which, 

5 after flowering is over, is developed into the fruit. 

J Bee Fuuxt. 

* Pistoia (anc. Pistoria), a town of Italy, stands 
P 21 miles by rail NW. of Florence, on a spur of the 
Apennines. Its streets are thoroughly Tuscan, and 
it is surrounded with w^alls, pierced l)y live gates, 
and has a citadel. The cincf buildings are the 
cathedral of San Jacopo (12th and 13th centuiie.s), 
containing a magnificent altar of silver (1280-1407) 
and sevej’al good pictures ; the church of St Bar- 
tlmlomew, with a line wdiite marble pulfiit by Guido 
of Como (1250) ; St Andrea, wnth Giovanni Bisano’.s 
pulpit (1301); St John, wnth a font by Giovanni 
Fisaiio and ten-a-cottas hy Andrea della liobbia; 
the Mfclnoentury communal palace; and other 
l)alaces. The principal manufactures are iron and 
steel w'aies, and firearms— the word ‘pistol ’in all 
prohahility takes its name through pistolcsc ~ ' a 
dagger/ from Pistoia (Pistoia). Pop. (1881} 
20,190. Here Catiline wus defeated in 62 n.c. 
The fcowm w^as conquered ])y Florence and Lucca 
in 1306. 

Pistol is the smallcHt description of Firearms 
(q.v.). Bee also Hevolver. 

PistolCj a gold coin formerly current in Spain 
and Italy, and originally equivalent to about eleven 
old French livres, though till about 1730 it was 
merely an irregular piece of gold, Its value varied 
soiucwdiat at dillerent times and in difierent coun- 
tries, usually being between fifteen and sixteen 
shillings. The gold pistoles once current in parts 
of Geviiiany were in most cases merely convenient 
multiples of the ordinary thaler and gulden. The 
lonis d^or was intended to take in France the same 
ifiace as tlie pistole in Bpain. 

Pita"hcilH>, one of the names of the Agave 
fibre. See Fiuiious Suustanues. 

Pilaka^ a division of the Buddhists’ sacred 
literature ; the tripii'aka meaning the three great 
divisions of their canonical works, the Viimya 
(discipline), /1 (metaphysics), and ihl/ra 
(aphorisms in prose), and collectively, tlicrefore, 
the w’liole BucldliisUc code. 

Pit aud CJallOTVSs a rendering of the grant 
of capital jurisdiction [emn fossa ct fiirca) jjmde 
to vassals hy the crown in feudal times. Male 
felons wore usually hanged on the gallow’s {furcu); 
W'onicn drowned in a ditch or W'ell {fossa)* Bee 
Barojt, DEOWjsrijsra. 

Pitaval, F ranco I.S ( Lvyot de (1673-1743), com- 
piler of the famous collection of Causes Gi^Uhres 
(q. v.), served in the army, hut became an advocate, 
and ^yas known as an industrious and ])ainstakiiig 
compiler. Of his great work there have been numer- 
ous abridgments, continuations, and translations; 
and Ins name has become so identified with the 
collecting of criminal cases that a similar "work, 
published by various editors in Leipzig in 1843 and 
succeeding years, was called Dcr Neite Pitaval (2d 
ed. 36 vols. 1857-72; new series, 1866 ct seq . ). 

. Pitcairn, Rorert (died 1855), editor of the 
invaluable collection of Crimival Trials in Scotla 7 id 
I /rom 1/^^ to 162 j^ (4 vola. Ediu. 1830-33), held a 
post in the Register House at Edinburgh. Ho was 
an active inember of the Bannatyne Club, and 
.seci^tary of the Calvin Translation Society (founded 
1843). 

Pitcairnc, Aechibard, physician and satirist, 
was born at Edinburgh, 25fch December 1652. He 
studied first theology and then law at the iiniver- 
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sity of liis native city ; but liaving gone to France 
ill ill -health, made final clioice of iiiodicine as liL 
life study, completing a distinguished course at 
Paris. He practised with success in Ediiiburgli 
till 1692, when the fame of his treatise on Harvey's 
discovery of the circulation of the blood secured 
liim a call to Leyden as professor. Here he 
remained only a year ; his lectures being ultimately 
published as Elementa Medicuiw Physico-Mathe- 
nmitica (1718). He returned to Edinburgh to 
become one of the most famous physiciaus of his 
time ; producing also Vissertationca Medicos (1701). 
But he was even more notorious as a Jacobite, an 
Episcopalian, a satirist of Presbyteiian men and 
things, and, according to his opponents, as an 
atheist and scoffer at religion. The Asarnibly is a 
comedy in lidicnlo of tlie General Assembly of tlic 
Idrkj 'and EabcU, or the Aasembly (1602), is a 
poem with the same aim. His Latin verses, .some 
of which were ropuhlislied by lluddiman in 1727, 
are creditable. lie died 20th October 1713. 

Pitcairn a solitary island in the 

Pacific Ocean, between Australia and South 
Ameiica, in 25® 3' S. hit. and 130® 8' W, long., 
measures 2^ miles by 1 mile. It was discovered by 
Carteret in 1767, and was at that time uninhabited, 
although there were unmistakable evidences that it 
had been inhabited at one time. In 1790 it was 
taken possession of by nine of the mutineers of 
H.M.S. Boiuify (see liLiGir}, with six Tahitian 
men and a dozen women, the ringleader being 
called Cliristian. Four years later tlic native men 
one night murdered all the Englishmen, except 
Alexander pSmith, who afterwards assumed the 
name of Jolm Adams. Thorenj>on the women, in 
revenge, Jiuirdered all the Tahitian men. Accord- 
ing to another account, the white men and the 
Tahitians murdered eatjh other at intervals, until 
only two Englisinnen were loft alive. Certain it is 
that at the end of ten years John Adams was left 
alone, with eight or nine women and several 
children ; and irom thorn the jjresent inhabiLaiiis 
(12G in 1890) are descended. Adams, changed by 
tliese tragic adventures, and sobered by his responsi- 
bilities, set about the education of his companions 
in Cbi'istian ])rincip\cs. The little colony was 
unknown to the world until 1808, vdien it was 
* discovered* by Captain Fo Igor of the American 
sealing ship Topaz; the lirst British vessel to vibit 
it did not arrive until 18M. The islanders Avere 
visited again in 1825 and 1830, and in 1831, tis 
their numbers had rapidly ineveaHed (to 87), they 
Avere at their oAvn reiiueab removed to Taliiti by 
the Bribisli govern meat. But, disgusted by the 
imuu)raUt»y and other undesirable eusloms of their 
Tahitian relatives, the most of them came hack to 
Pitcairn Island after about nine months, in a 
vessel chartered by tlicuiRolves, The island was 
minexed to Britain in 1839. Nearly 200 of the 
islanders Avore transferred to Norfolk Island in 
1856, but a number of them afterwards returned, 
Pitcairn Island enjoys a lovely climate j its moun- 
tainous .surface reaclie.s 1008 feet in Outlook Kidgo ; 
the soil is fertile, and produces yams, coccta- 
nuts, bread-fruit, sweet potatoes, naiianas, A'c. 
The i)eoi)le bear a high character for virtue, eon- 
ten tedness, and uprightness, and choose their own 
pa.stor and magistrate. 

Sec Sir J. Barrow, Mutiny of the Bounty (1831); Lady 
Belchor, Mutinee-rs of the Bounty (1870); and T. B. 
Murray, IHtaiirn Island (186i; noAV ed, 1^5 ). 

Pitcli, the degree of acuteness of musical 
sounds. A musical sound is produced by a series 
of vibrations recurring on the ear at jAreoisely 
equal intervals ; the greater the number of vibra- 
tions in a given time the move acute or liigher is 
the idtoli (see Sound). The pitch of musical 


instrujueiits ib adjusted by means of a tuning- 
fork, consisting of two prong.s springing out of 
a handle, so adjusted as to length that when 
struck a particular note is produced, that note 


being C 




giz in Britain, and A 



in 


Germany. It is obviously important to liave a 
recognised standard of pitch by Avliich instruments 
and voices are to be regulated ; but there is, unfor- 
tunately, not tlie uuiforniity tliat might he desired 
ill the pitch in actual use. For tAvo centuries, 
down to about 1827, the pitch in use Avaa nearly 
unifunii (C = 498 to 515 vibrations per second); 
but since then, owing mainly to an aim of Avind- 
instrument makers to obtain greater lirilliance of 
tone, it lias constantly been using, to the detri- 
ment of soin-aiio voices esiiecially, till in 1859, in 
the Coveut Garden opera baud, it, Avas a semitone 
higher (C = 538). In a fe ay instances, as in Stein- 
Avay’s American jiiano.s, tliis is even .slightly ex- 
ceeded. The French government, on tlie report 
of a special committee, in 1850 li.vcd the intcli 
of G at 522, Avliich continues in use in France 
to this day, and i.s kiiOAAm as French intch. An 
international confeieiice, Avhere all the cliief Euro- 
pean countries Avere ropiesented except France and 
England, Avas held in Vienna in 1885, which resulted 
in the adoption of French pitch as the standard. 
An eilbvt tOAvards uniformity in pitch in Great 
Britain, made in 1859-69 by the Society of Arts, 
and a subsequent attempt initiated by the Itojml 
Academy of Music in 1885, had no practical result. 
Most British orchestras continue to play at the 
higher pitch (known as Philharmonic), Avliile in 
nmsLci not orchestral, and Avith vocalists generally, 
a ]iitch about the Fiencb is used. The mam 
oKstaede to the loweiiiig of jiiteh is the exjjeiise 
of UGAV Avind-instruiuenth, it being impossible to 
lower the old ones to so great an extent. See 
A. J, Ellis, Ilistary of BJmeal IHichi repi-inted 
from the Journal oi the Society of Arts, 1880, and 
given in abstract in Naturej vol. xxi. 


Pitch- When tlie tar from Avood or coal is dis- 
tilled, volatile naplitha or ‘spirit* is obtained at 
loAV temperatures, and as the heat is increaBed 
heavy oils and other products appear in tho distil- 
late.' if the temperature reaches redness, coke or 
carbon is left as a residue, but if the fire is Avith- 
draAvii before the distilling vessel beconie.s red — i.c. 
before the heavy oils in the tar begin to break u]) — 
the I'esidue is pitch. A softer and tougher pitch is 
obtained if the iiro is lemoved early than if the 
heat is continued till cokiug begins. In tlie latter 
case it is more black, glossy, and brittle. An 
elastic pitch is got from hone tar, and another fi'om 
Hteiiiiue residues, and both are valued by vju’iiiBh 
and tarpaulin makers. Pitch is also obtained from 
natural petroleum. Woocl-tar pitch is much more 
used in America than in England, chiefly for pro- 
tecting timber from tho Aveather and the attacks of 
iiibects. Goal- tar pitch is most largely employed 
in the manufacture of patent fuel, from 5 to 8 per 
cent, of it being required to form Briquettes (q.v.) 
of small coal or coke breeze. It has otlier appJiea- 
tions, such fis in the manufacture of black varnishes 
for coating iron, and to a less extent for protecting 
wood and other substances, in the preparation of 
artilicial asphalt (see Asphalt), and to yield laiup- 
1)1 ack Avhen biiriiod. Burff undy Pitch is the subject 
of a separate article (see also PlNE). In soma 
parts of Persia and Afghanistan a Idncl of pitch 
IS prepared by tlie destructive distillation of goat 
and sheep dung, Avhioh is applied as a remedy for 
soi'es or ulcers on sheep and some other animals. 


Pitcher-plant, See Insectivorous Plants. 
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Pitcli Lnket See Trinidad. 

PitcllStOlie, or Retixitl, an acid volcanic 
gla^ri, (laik green, reddi&h brown, yellow, daik blue, 
or black, and occasionally showing a &ti caked or 
clouded appearance. It lias a pitcli-lLke or gieasy 
lustre, bleaks 'with a conclioidal or splintery fiac- 
tnie, and is tran.slucent on thin edge‘s. It is usually 
lieli in microlites, and often contains crystalline 
giaiiules and crystals of felspar, pyi-oxene, horn- 
blende, biotite, and cpiaitz. Now and again it 
sliows peilitic ainl splieiulitic structuies. When 
conspicuous crystals of sanidine (see Felspar) are 
ahnndaiitly present in tlie lock it is termed Pitch- 
stone Porphyry. It occui.'s in the fouu of dykes 
and also as lava-flows. The name pitclistone has 
sometiiness been given to the daiker vaiieties of 
menilite, a form of opal. 

Pitli, or Medulla, is tlie central cylinder of 
tissue in the stems of Dicotyledons and Gymno- 
spenn«. _ In all jjhints where it is found it is con- 
tinuous in the yomig state. In oldei plants it may 
be continuous, as in the elder, oak, itc., in the 
form of tiansveiiie discs, as in tlie walnut, or want- 
ing in the iufceriiodes, as in hemlock, S:q. In very 
young plaut.s it is composed of thin -walled cells 
filled ivifcJi proto]>]asni and cell-saj), and takes part 
in tlie conduction of nutiitive &uhstaiiGe.s througli- 
out the plant. The cell- walls n.sually remain very 
thin, the piotoplasm is soon all used up within the 
ceU=», and their further giowth ceases. Examined 
microscopically, pith cells are usually polygonal in 
tran.sverse section, Mdiile they aie lectangular in 
Joiigitudinal section, and not much longer fclian 
bioad.^ The ling of wood immediately snriounding 
the pith consists largely of spiral and annular 
ve.ssel.s, and is known as the medullary sheath. 
The pith is connected with the cortex and bast by 
the medullary rays, which are composed of cells 
similar to those of the pith, and which convey sap 
to the inner parts of the stem. In tlie early life of 
most trees the pith selves as a storehouse for 
starch and other reser\e snhataiices; but as the 
tiee becomes older the pith is ciushed inwards, 
communication with the cortex and ha^^b is pliysio- 
logically obstructed, and the pith cells become dry 
and full of air, 

Pitll6'cus (Gr., ‘ an ape * ), a name formerly used 
by zoologists for vaiious gioupsof ape'^ and' mon- 
keys. Ptthecici is the genus of South Aiiieiican 
monkeys which includes the Sakis and allied 
species. 

PitUoin, one of the store-cities which the 
children of Isi*ael built for Pharaoli (Exod. i. 11), 
conclusively identified in 1888 by the excavations 
of M, Naville with the deserted Arab village Tell 
El-Maskhftta, on the Fresh- water Canal and rail- 
way line from Cairo to Isinailia, about half-way 
between Ismailia and Tell El-Kebtr. A small por- 
tion of the site had already been uncovered, and 
certain finds dedicated to the god Tiun (the setting 
sun) described by M. Maspero in the Peme ArcMo- 
logiqne for 1878. Lepsina thoiiglit that it marked 
the site of Kaamses (Kanieses), hut M. Naville’s 
biilliaut conjecture Nvas verified when once he liad 
laid hai‘e the entire square enclosui-e and excavated 
the intenor chambers. Pitliom is enelosed by a 

minniig a square, eacli side of wiiich measures 
some 650 feet. The wall i.s built of unusually 
large and well-made biicks, and is about 22 feet 
thick, ihe whole area "within the enclo.sing wall, 
about ten acres in extent, is full of solidly built 
chainbers, divided from each other by carefuliy built 
partitions, 8 to 10 feet thick, formed of bricks made 
both with and witliout straw. Tlie most startling 
feature about these chambers is that they have no 
doors, and must therefore have been niere store- 
houses or granaries entered by trap-doois from the 


upper stoiie^^, which were most probably dwelling- 
looms. Further M. Naville has proved that Pitlioin 
(Pa-tuni) was tlie sacred name, and Thiiku (Suc- 
coth) the oidinary name, and has thus ostabli&hed, 
in opposition to Brugbch, this place as the first rest- 
ing-place of the Isiaelites on their journey out of 
Egypt (Exod. xii. 37). He believes that Kaiiic.se.s 
II. ( 14tli centuj y R. C. } built the temple, a.s the oldest 
moimments bear his name, thus confirming his 
identity with Pluuaqh the oppressor ; and further 
that tJie place is ideuticai with the Hero or 
ITeioopoJis of Gieelc and Homan times, yee the 
aiticle by Stanley Lane-Poole, in the British 
Quarterly Pcvicic for July 1883; and Naville*s 
of ore City of Pithoin ( 1885 ). 

Pitman, Isaac, founder of the Pitman system 
of Shorthand (q.v.), was horn at Tiowlividge, Wilt- 
sliiie, 4th January 1813, His father, a factory 
oveiseer and afterwards cloth manufacturer, was 
superintendent of the poet Crahhe’a Sunday-school. 
Young Pitman, a stiidions and religiously disposed 
youth, was for a time a clerk, and after soino pre- 
liminary tiaiiiing tanght a scliool at Barton- on- 
Hurnher (1832-36) and at Wotton-under-Edge, 
where he turned his attention to the popularising 
of bhorthandj and issued through Bag.stei his 
Stenographic Sound Hand (1837). Copie.s of 
his second edition were put into circulation 
simultaneously with the introduction of the 
penny post in 1840. Dismissed from "Wotton 
because he had joined the New (Swedeiiborgian) 
Church, he conducted a school at Bath (J839- 
43). Henceforw’anl his career is the hisLojy of the 
development of shoithand and spelling reform, 
He Avrote, travelled, and lectured in its interest, 
his woiking day commonly lasting from 6 A.M. 
till 10 P.M., with three hours for meals and 
relaxation. In 1842 he brought out the Phonetic 
Journal, Avifch which the late A. J. Ellis Avas for a 
time associated. In 1845 premiso.s A^'cro ojmned in 
London for the t^ale of Pitman’s publications, In 
recognition of his exertions lie was presented Avith 
£350 and a imivble thiieiiiece in 1802, and at a 
phoiiograifiiic jubilee meeting in 1887 Avns pie- 
sented ^ Avith a _ marble bust of himself. At the 
beginning of his career he had a iiarroAV income, 
part of Avhicii he spent in the cause, Up till 1S90 
he had issued from his Phonetic Institute, Bath, 
loO different shorthand books, and Ins Phono- 
graphic Teacher Avas selling at the rate of 150,000 
annually. From the date of issue 1,370,000 had 
been sold. There Avere also eighby-fouv shoithand 
associations, anti a National Phonographic Society, 
whiist tlie subject had been recognised iu the 
Education Code (1890) and the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act of 1889, so that Pitman’s labours of more 
^ century have been croAViied with success. 
About 95 per cent, of leportors in England, the 
colonies, and America use Pitman’s .system, Avbich 
has been adapted to the Welsh, I^rencli, German, 
Ilalian, Spanish, Dutch, Japanese, and Malagasy 
languages. It is estimated that its jiractitionors all 
''vorld number above half a million. See 
I. A. Heed’s Biography of Isaac Pitman (1890). 

Piton Bark, See Caribuee Bark. 

Pitra, Jean Baptiste, was horn at Champfor- 
giieil, near Autun, August 31, 1812, entered the 
order of St Benedict, and devoted himself to his- 
torical studies in the abbey of Solesme. In 1868 
he Avas sent by the pope to Hnssia to study the 
feJavonic liturgy, Avas created a cardinal -priest in 
March 1863, librarian of the Vatican in 1869, and 
cardinal -bLshop of Fra5?cafci in 1879. Ho died 
February 3, 1889. His Avorks include Ilisioire 
(1846), Vie dn P, P, Libmnann 
(iooD), the invaluable Smcilegium SoUsiiiensc 
(0 vols. 1852-60), Juris JScclesiastici Greecoriivi 
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Monumcnta Triodioii Katanacticon (1879), 

aiul IhjmnograiihiQ do VKglm iarco(j[uo (1807). 

Pitr^j GiUsiiPi’i!:, tlie ^reatosli of Italian folk- 
loiist'^?, was boiii at Palermo, 28cl December 1841. 
His failior during bis cliiUlhood, he was 

brought up by the self-fcacri (icing care of a devoted 
mother, and on the outbreak of the i evolution in 
1860 volimleorod into the army of (hirihaldi. At 
the close of the war he studied medicine at Pal- 
ermo, graduating in 1806. MHiile yet a student ho 
had j)e«un his literary career with iSuiProverbi Sioili- 
ani G Tosrani (1802), Prafili biogvafwf di contem- 
poranci Italiam (1804), &c. ; biit about 1868 he 
began Ihe groat work of his life when he left the 
study of literature proper for that of jiopulav litera- 
ture and folklore generally. With incessant and 
enthusiastic labour he has Bince devoted himself to 
his chosen study, and enriched science aiul honoured 
ids native land with a long scries of hooks and 
papers of the higliest value. Ilis ‘Bildioteca 
delle Tradi/ioni i)opolari Siciliane’ alone includes 
19 volumes (1870-91), the most important of 
which are the Canii pojmlari BiGilUud (2 vols. 
1870-71; 2d cd._ 1801); FiabOy Noddle c llac- 
conti popolavl l^iciltanl (d vols. 1875); Proverhi 
Sicilianl (4 vols. ^ 1880); and Uai g (JoUmnly 
Gredenze 0 Pregiudid dvl popolo Sicilauio (4 voLs. 
1887-B9). Htill another seiios, the ‘ Curio.sith 
popolavi 'rradi/aouali,* includes ten volumes (1885- 
91). Much of Or Pitre’s host Avork has heen coii- 
tribiiLcd to the ])agoH of the Avell-knoAvn folklore 
(jiiartoriy, the Avchluin pc.v lo i^tudio dGllo Tnidi- 
zioni 2 'iopoiarii edited from its fouiulation in 1382 
by himself and M. Salomone-Mariiio. liesides the 
foregoing Ur Pitrb has published au exhauHlive 
Bibliogntjia dcUo Tradtuoni papolcud dPUdia 
(1891); Inany mouograiihs and papers on Sicilian 
folk-songs; proverlts; riddles ; historieal traditions; 
customs connected with birth, marriage, death, aiul 
buiial; as well as speeial popular lieliefs and 
suporstitions, as those eon nee ted with parLioular 
festivals, Friday, Lluj Kvil Kyo, and the like. 
Good coHootions are his NodoUinG popolavi Tosvanc 
(3878), and NougUo popolavi To^oano illiatratG 
(188J). 

Pitri (Sansk., ‘father;’ plur. PiUtraii)^ the 
deceaHod auecHtors of a man, hut iu the speeial 
sense in which the word occurs iu nindu mytho- 
logy, au order of divine beings inhabiting celestial 
legions of tlioiv own, and receiving into Uieir society 
ihe spirits of those moidals for wliom (.he funeral 
rites have boon duly iierfornied. I'lioy include there- 
fore collectively tlie manes of deceased ancestors 
(see Laurs); l)ut the jjriueipal memhers of this 
order are hoiiigs of a superior nature. 

Pit SCO tlie, Koiikut Ltndhav of, the author 
of The OkroidvlGii of Hvoikmdy extending from the 
leign of James II'. to the year 1565. There is 
notliing to learn of ijindsay personally, except 
that lie Avas Imrn about tl’io beginning of the 
16th century, and was proprietor of the lands 
of Pitseottio in Fifeshire. ^ Ho is host kmnvn 
by his territorial apiiellation. llw (Jlironiolo 
^vas Sir Walter Scott’s favourilo Scottish his Lory ; 
and though PitHeottie was not oAnvtompovavy with 
the AvUolo of the events he describes, ho^ must, for 
the latter portion of his history, have derived much 
of his information from cyo-witnossos. _ Ilia stylo 
is quaint and graphic, and his facta in general 
trustworthy, cxco)»fc where ho deals in marvels, to 
which he is a little nrono. It is he, for instance, 
who tolls, on the autliority of Sir David Lyndaay, 
by on King-of-arms, tliat striking story of the 
intrusion of the apparition to the pi'osonee of 
James IV. in Linlithgow, of wliich Scott gives a 
vivid ])icturo in Marmion, The best edition of 
Pitscottio’s history is Dalyo]l’,s (2 vols. 1814). 


Pitt, William, the second son of the great 
Eail of Chatham and of Lady Heslei Gieinille, 
AA^aa horn at Hayes, near Bromley, coDjiight isdi lu us. 
ill Kent, on 28th May 1759. At ijj j n Lipiiincott 

Uie time of his hirtii his fatiier compMiy 

Avas still in the House of Commons and in the voiy 
zenith of his fame, and the future btate.smaii grew 
up amid associations and surroundings that were 
Avcll fitted to foster that political ambition Avbicli 
AAUis to be the guiding and almost the sole impulse of 
his life. Ilis constitution iu boyhood seemed veiy 
Aveak ; he was never sent to school, but his education 
advanced .so rapidly under a piivate tutor, that he 
Avas able to eutei* Cainhridge Avhen only fourteen, 
lie AA'as then a shy, leseived hoy of exceedingly 
piccocious talents, of inepioachable nioials, and of 
regular and studious habits, little diaAvn to college 
society and amusements, and ah'cady distinguished 
h^y a rare-self-contiol and coneentiation of pnriiosc. 
From his earliest youth political life was placed 
before him as his ideal, and all liis studies con- 
verged to that end. lie became an excellent 
claHsical scholar, hut he valued the classical Avriteis 
mainly as a school of language and of taste; and it 
AA^as observed lioAv caiefnlly he analysed their 
styles, noted doAvn eveiy just or forcible expres- 
sion, and compared the opposite Hpeeche,s on the 
same subject, observing hoAV each speaker met or 
evaded tlie arguments of his opponent. Like many 
others he found in Locke a great master (jI clear and 
accuuiio thinking. His father supeiin tended his 
.studies with much care, and it A\as remembered 
that he specially lecommended to liini the sermon.s 
of IhuTOAv as models of style and leasoning, and 
the histories of Polybius and Thucydides as foun- 
tains of ]H)Utical Avisdom ; that lie taught him 
elocution by making him declaim tlie giandest 
loetry in Shakes] leare and the speeches of the 
alien angels in the Parctdisc Lost ; and that he 
exercised him in ilueney by accustoming Jiiin lo 
trariHlatc into lioAviiig English long passages fioni 
the classical Avritoi.«. To this last jiractice Pitt 
largely ascrilied that amazing coinmand of choice 
aiul accurate English in AA’hich lie surjiassed all his 
coil temporal ioH. When little more than a hoy he 
was an aUentive and discriminating listener to the 
debates in parliament. He became thoroughly 
famiUar Avith the matchless eloquence of his fattier, 
and together Avith his biother-in-hiAv, Lord Malioii, 
lie supported his father into the House of Lords on 
the 7 til A]nil 1778 on that memorable occasion 
Avhen (Jhatliam delivered liis last speech against the 
Huvrendcr of America, and fell down, stricken by 
mortal illness, on the lloov of the House. 

Pitt Avas left with a iiatrimony of less than £,300 
a year, lie was called to the bar iu tlio June of 
1780, and Avent on the Western Circuit, hut in 
September parliament Avas dissolved, and heat once 
threw himself into jiolitics. He stood for Cam- 
bridge Univcisity, hut found himself at the bottom 
of tlie poll; his disapiiointment, however, aa'us 
spcerlily allayed, for Sir James LoAvther gave him 
a seat for his ])ockct* borough of Appleby, and Pitt 
entered the House of Coiniiions on 23d January 178L 
lie came into the House hearing a name Avhich 
was beyond all othevs revered by Eugliahiuen, with 
the advantage of being in no Avay mixed up Avith 
tlio calamitous American Avar, and Avith ialents 
tliat had already acquired an extraordinary matu- 
rity. The Tory ministry of Lord Nortli Avas then 
tottering to its fall, crushed by the disasters in 
America, and confronted by an opposition Avhich 
consisted of the Old Whigs Avho folloAved Kocking- 
ham, among Avhmn Fox and Burke Avere cons]>iou. 
oils, and of a smaller body AVho bad been especially 
attached to the fortunes of Chatluuu, and Avho 
Avero cMeily represented by Shelburne, Camden, 
and Barro. Pitt lost no time in throwing hiiuBolf 
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into the fray. He bpol^e ou the 2(5th Felnuary 
with biilliitut .^ucee^s in defence of Burke's Bill for 
Ecunoiuieal Beforiii, and on several successive 
occasions he assailed^ the falling ministry. He 
(lenoiinced the American war and the corrupt 
influence of the ciowu with extieuie violence, hut 
he refused to tliiow in his lot irrevocably with the 
party of the opposition, and shortly before the fall 
of North he publicly declared that he^ could not 
expect to bear a part in the coming ministry as he 
•would never accept a subordinate position.’ The 
woids are said to have ejscaped from him in the 
heat of the debate, and the House was sfcaitled and 
a little amused at the arrogance of a young man 
who was not twenty- three, who ^v^as absolutely 
without oHicial experience, and who had been little 
more than a year in parliament, declaring that lie 
would accept no oflice except in the Cabinet. 

But Pitt had attained a position that placed him 
far above lasting ridicule. Fox .s|joke of Jiirn as 
already one of the first men in parh ament. Burke 
said of him that he was not a chip of the old block, 
but the old block itself ; Horace Walpole wrote 
that lie had shown logical powers that made men 
doubt whether he might not prove siipeiior even 
to Fox ; and when upon the resignation of North in 
March 1782 a ministry was formed under the 
leadership of Bockiiigflam, combining the two 
.sections of the opposition, Pitt remembered liis 
pledge and refused several offers, among others the 
Vice-treasurersliip of Ireland with a salary of 
£5000 a year. He gave, however, a general and 
cordial support to the new ministers, but lie at the 
same time brought forward the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, ou which they were profoundly 
divided. It was a question which fell naturally to 
him, for his father had been one of the first to urge 
it. On the 7th Alay lie movetl, in a speech of great 
brilliancy, for a select committee to inquire into 
the state of the representation, and was only 
defeated by 161 to 141. He soon afterwards sup- 
ported a measure of Bawbridge for shortening the 
iluration of parliament, and a measure of Lord 
Malion for preventing bribery at elections. 

A close personal ami political connection about 
tliis time grew u]i between Pitt aiul Henry Pniidas, 
who had been Lord Advocate under North. It 
proved of great impovbaucB to the career of Pitt. 
Dundas had none of the intellectual brilliancy or of 
the moral dignity of the younger statesman, but he 
liad one of the best political judgments of his time, 
he had great talents botli for business and for 
debate, and he was a most shrewd and sagacious 
judge of the characters of men--a gift in which 
Pitt through his whole life was somewhat wanting. 

The Bo eking ham ministry lasted only for tliree 
moiitlis. The kin" detested it ; it was from the 
first profoundly divided, and a hitter personal and 
political animosity had broken out between Charles 
Fox and Lord Shelburne, its two most conspicuous 
members. On 1st July 1782 Lord Eockingliam 
died, and the question of leadership at once broke 
up the party. Fox insisted on the leaderbhip of 
the Duke of Portland, a wealtJjy and respectable, 
but perfectly undistinguished nobleman, who was 
tlien Lord-licuteiiant of Ireland. The king gave 
the post of First Lord of the Treasury to Bbelbunie, 
who had an incomparably higher political position, 
and who had been a favourite friend and colleague 
of Cbatliam, though there were features in liis 
character that already excited great unpopulaiity 
and distrust. Fox, with a considerable section of 
the liockingham Whigs, at once resigned, and Pitt 
entered the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the reconstructed ministry. Public opinion 
generally blamed Fox, and one of the consequences 
of Ids resignation was that the House of Commons 
was divided into three distinct parties. There was 


the party of Fox, the party of North, and the paity 
of the govenimenL, ana no one of them could 
command a clear inLajoiity. A coalition of some 
land was inevitable. Shelburne leaned towards an 
alliance with North, but Pitt positively refused to 
have any connection with the statosman whom he 
deemed responsible for the Americtin war. Peace 
was not yet attained, but the negotiations which 
Iiad been pm-sued by the preceding ministry were 
steadily pushed on. Provisional ai tides of peace 
between England and the United ^ States weie 
signed in November 1782, and preliminary articles 
with France and Spain in the following January, 
while a truce was established with Holland, and 
the first steps were taken to\yards a very liberal 
commercial treaty vdtli the United States. 

Pitt bore a leading part in the debates in pailia- 
ment, and his reputation steadily rose, i)ut the 
Shelljurne ministry AVas weak, divided, and short- 
lived. The peace following a ilisa.strons war 
necessarily involved saciiliccs that were profoundly 
unpopular, and the chaiacter of Shelburne aggra- 
vated the divisions that had already appeared. 
Several resignations took place, but Pitt .stood 
loyally by Ids chief, and eiideavouicd without 
succes.s to induce Fox to rejoin the ministry. Fox, 
however, declared that lie would never again serve 
any ministry Avifcli Shelburne for its lieatl, and to 
the asfconibhmeiifc and indignation both of the Idng 
and of the country, he united with the very states- 
man whose expulsion frimi public power had been 
for years the mala object or his policy, and Avhom 
be had repeatedly threatened Avitli impeachment. 
North, irritated at the ostracism with Avfiich lie had 
been threatened, readily entered into the alliance. 
Two factious votes of censure directed against the 
peace were carried throngh the Commons by 
majorities of 16 and 17, and on 24th February 1783 
Shelburne resi^aied. 

Pitt had displayed the most splendid parlin- 
montaiy talents in the disens-sions that iireceded 
the fall of the ministry, and alUumgh lie could 
not overthrow the comnact weight of parlia- 
mentary influence opposed to him, he profoundly 
moved the countiy and placed his OAvn position 
beyond dispute. On the fall of the Shelburne 
ministry, the king, hoping to escape the yoke of 
the coalition, implored tTie young statesman to 
accept the leadership, and gave him an absolute 
authority to name his colleagues. It Avas a dazz- 
ling offer, and Pitt Avas not yot tAvciity-four, but 
he already possessed a judgment and a self-restraint 
Avhich is rarely found at any age in combination 
Avith such brilliancy and such courage, and he saAv 
cleaily that the niomerib of triumph liad not yet 
coiue. After a long struggle and many abortive 
efforts the king Avas obliged bo yield, and on the 2d 
April the coalition ministiy Avaa formed with the 
Duke of Portland as First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Fox and North as joint Becretaries of State. 

It commanded a large majority of the Amtes, and 
included a great preponderaiic’e of the ability in 
the House of Commons, but the king viewed it 
witli a detestation amounting to loathing, anti the 
nation Avas profoundly^ scandalised by tlie alliance 
on A^dlich it rested. Pitt Avas offered his old post 
of phancellor of the Exchequer, Avhich he i)eremp- 
torily refused. As leader of the opposition, he 
brought foi-Avard, in the form of resolutions, nn 
elaborate scheme of parliamentary reform, includ- 
ing an increase of the county memhera. He Avaa 
defeated by 293 to 149, but be at least succeeded in 
biinging Fox and North into direct collision. He 
brought fonvard another iniportant measure for the 
reform of abuses in the public offices, AAdiicb passed 
the Commons but AA^as rejected in Hie Lords. The 
peace AvJiicIi Avas carried by the neAV ministry 
differed very little from that Avliicli they had 
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censuvetl when in opjJosUinn ; ami very Ronn tlio i)ill 
of the ^^ov^eriinient for Hubverlingin some iinpovlant 
respects Uic cUartev of the Past India Company 
and reor^anlsinj^ 11 le f^ovornnient of India, pro- 
duced anot/hcr g'reaL change in the disposition of 
power. 

The icatnve of the sche\ne ^Y\\ieh chiv>hy excited 
indignation and alarm was tin* eroation hy tlio 
exihting IcgiHlatnro of a new supi’cnie body in 
England, consisting of seven eommissioners ’ who 
were lo he irniiiovahle cxcoj^t hy an address from 
either lionso for four years, and were during 
iliat peiiod to have an ahsolnto control of the 
patronage of India. It was contended that this 
measiiro would give the party who were now in 
power an amount of patronage which would enahlc 
them to ov(?rhahin_CP the inllnenre of the crown, 
doniinato the })arliainent, and control sncfiecding 
administralions. These ohjections were hrimght 
forward hy Titlj wi(,h groat power, hut with 
cxfcronic CNaggeration, and the king and the nation 
were speedily alarmed. Th(‘ India Hill passed hy 
large majorities throngh the (hnunions, hut when it 
came into tlio llouso of Lords the king authorised 
Lord Temple to say tliat lie would consider any 
man his cnouiy who voted for the hill. The coui- 
muiiieation pn)du(‘od an immediate cfToct. The 
hill wa.s rojecU^d in the Lord . m hy DH to 7G ; the 
ministry refusoil to resign, and the House of 
Ch>mm(u^s supported thorn hy largo maj\witics j \>nt 
the king percunplovily dismissed them on 18Ui 
Decemher 17HII, and next day it was announced 
that ritt liad been called to tlio head of allairs as 
CUaucelloi* of the Exchequer and Eiv^t Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Pitt had already aluuul anti y displayed hispavlia- 
nienUuy ability, liis jndgiiiont, and liis discietion. 
He was now to disjJla}^ in the highest degree liis 
oourage. In the eyes of nearly all the best judges 
in England his jiosition was a hopeloMS one, and Ins 
administration was likely to he even more Indcf 
than the three which liad prooedod it, There was 
a majority of more than a hundred against him in 
the OommonH, and tlie ])fU'liamcntary inlluonce 
behind it was so groat that an immediate dissolu- 
tioii must liave boon disastrous. He was called to 
oflico by a grossly xmconstitutional inierforenco 
on the part of Ihe king, and every day wliirli he 
rcmainotl in oiliee nndev the censure of the House 
of Commons added to the falseness of liE position, 
Temple, on whom be had greatly rolhul, threw up 
the seals of Secretary of Htaie AvliicU l|c had 
accepted, and in the Ilnuse of Commons Pitt was 
liiniself at this time the only cabinet minister, 
while Duiulas was tlio only considorahlc debater 
who supported him against the united attacks of 
North, lh)x, Burke,' and Hberidan. But Pitt 
fought Ills battle witli a skill and a resolution that 
have never boon surjiassed in jiarliamciitary history. 
A loim HuccoHsion of hostile ^’otes was carried, but 
tliey fiiiled to drive liini from oifieQ, and soon un- 
C(luivo(‘al signs appeared tliat fclio country M'lis with 
hini. The inagtianimity with which at Lnis critical 
period ho refused to take for jiimsclf a great sine- 
cure odiec which fell vacant added groatl.y to his 
l)o])ulavity, Addvos.sos in liis favour ])()urcd in fn^m 
all 11 10 loading corporations in the country. The 
majovltioH agaiunt him grow aicadily auiallev, At 
last, on 25th March 1784, the long-deferred blow 
was struck. Parliament was dissolved, and an 
Section ensued Avliieh swept away nearly 100 
luomhorB of Iho o]>position, made Pitt one of the 
most ]lo^Ycrful niiuistera in all English liisboiy, 
and prG])avod the u'ay for a ministry Avhicli lasted, 
with a few months^ lutenuission, for no less than 
tw’onty years, 

TjL this great and powerful ministry English 
political life a-ssuined much of its modern aspect. 


The House of Commons acquired a newimimrtanre 
in tlie constitution, the people a new control over 
its proceedings, and the Eivst Loid of the Treasury 
coin])]GLe a'^eeudency in the govomment. The 
system of ‘ king’s friends ’ control liag the ministry 
was finally destroyed, and when the chancellor, 
Lord Thuviow, attempted to perpetuate it, he w’as 
pcromptovily c1iKmis.sed. The skilful managonionfc 
of the regency question estahlished the right of 
parliament to provide for the exercise of supreme 
power duiiiig the incapacity of fclie king, jiirect 
parliamentaiy corruption was finally put down, 
(rreat niunhoi's of sinecure placG.s weic aholislied, 
and gicat reforms were introduced into the .system 
of collecting the reveune and issuing public loans. 
The government of India Avas i-eorganised on the 
system of a double government, Avhich continued 
Avith little change till the abolition of the East 
Lidia Conijiaiiy in 1858. The avIioIc system of 
taxation and of tiade duties Avas thoroughly revised, 
and iio minister since AAAljiole Lad approached Pitt 
in liis complete competence in dealing Avith trade 
questions. The (iiianccs of the conntiy, Avliich had 
been extremely disorganised by tlie American Avar, 
became once more llonrishiiig. A commercial 
treaty, based upon more enligliteued commercial 
doctrineH than any English state.Muan, except 
Shell )nnio, had yet adopted, Avas negotiated AA'itli 
I’ranoc. In foreign ]iolitics Pitt Avas for some years 
ct|A\ahy succesRiiAi, Some troubles that had arisen 
Avitii Spain Averc put down hy a display of prompt 
and judicious iIrmneHS. Jn conjunction Avilh 
PniHsia a revolutionary movement in Holland 
whicli XV as foAA\entod hy Evauch iufucuce xvas 
snp])rcssed, and the triide alliance of England, 
Ib'UHsia, and Holland eoutnhuled largely to ter- 
minate the Avans hotAvceii Sweden and 1)eninark 
and between the enpiorni* and the Turks, though it 
mot Avitb a mortifying failure in its dealings AvitU 
liiissia. Pitt’s love of jieace Avas very sincere, but 
the intlucnce of Englantl in Euvojmau* councils rose 
greatly uudov his minis tv;y, and he shoAved much 
decision and tact in extricating England fiom a 
dangerous conij)licity Avith the ambitious designs 
of her Prnasiau ally. Up to the time of llic Erench 
Be volution there Avaa no decline in his ascendency, 
liis popularily, or bis success. 

A fou' adverse ciiticisms, however, maybe justly 
made. He cast ashle too lightly on the first serious 
ojijiosition jiarliamentary reform and the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and it heeaino evident to good 
observers that ho eared more for pOAver than for 
lueasuves, and xvas ready ito aacvifico great causes 
Avith Avhich he had sincerely symijathiscd and Avhicli 
ho might ha\^c carried, rather than raise an opposi- 
tion that iiiiglit imperil his ascendency. His once 
famous Sinking lAiud is uoav universally recog- 
nised to liavo lieen thoroughly vicious in its prin- 
ciple ; and in the latter part of his career it led him 
lo the absiu'dity of borroAving largely at high 
iufcorcst in order to pay ofl’ a debt that had been 
contracted at Icjav interest. His attempt to eslah- 
lish free trade between England and Ireland failed 
tlirougU an explosion of manufacturing jealousy 
in England, Avhich obliged lum to modify bis 
original propositions iu a Avay Avbich Avas unpalat- 
al do to the Irish. More real Idamc attaches to 
him for lus opposition to all smious measures to 
remedy the enormous abuses iu the Irisli parlia- 
ment and for the great uncertainty of his policy 
toAvarcls the Irish Catholics. The great evils Avhich 
gveAv up iu England iu liis time in connection Avith 
the sudden development of the facboiy system 
appear neA^er to have attracted his attention, and 
ho made no eirorb to mitigate thorn. He created 
peerages with extreme lavislmess and with very 
little regard to morit, and although hh patronage 
was not positively corrupt, feAV ministers have 
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Miown thein&elve'! more iiulifievent to tlie higher 
intPi'Ksts of literature, science, and art. ! 

When the Frencli Kevolution broke out his 
policy was one of absolute neutrality towards the 
roiiteiuling parties, and this neutrality he most 
faitlifully observed. He wliolly failed, however, to 
understaml the character and the supreme iniporfc- 
ance of the Kevolution. He believed that it was 
merely a pUNsing disturbance, and that its priii' 
cipal "effect would be to deprive France for some 
years of all serious influence in European affaiis, 
and almost to the eve of the great war he was 
reducing the armaments of England. There is no 
leal (louht tliat he was forced most reluctantly into 
war hy the aggressive policy of France in Flaiuleis 
and towards Holland ; but he diew the sword 
believing that France was so disorganised and 
l>ankrupt tliat a stuiggle with her would be both 
short and easy ; he was almost wliolly destitute 
of the kind of talents that are needed for a war- 
minister, and he had to contend with an almost 
unexampled outbiust of military enthusiasm, and 
soon after with the transcendent genius of Napo- 
leon. Hi-s belief in tiie probable shortness of the 
war and in tlie eflicacy of liis sinking fund, led him 
into the great error of raising his war exijeiises in 
the flust stages of the >vav almost wholly hy loans, 
and thus laying the foundation of an enormous 
increase of tlebt. His military enterprises were 
badly planned and badly executed, and he bad 
none of his father’s skill in discovering and bring- 
ing forward military talent. For some years it 
is true his ascendency in parliament continued to 
increase. ^ The great Whig schism of 1794 and 
the secession of P"ox reduced tlie opposition to 
utter insignificance. But even in his domestic 
measure.s Pitt was no hunger fortunate. Tlirongli 
fear of tlie revolutionary spirit which bad infected 
some portions of the population, he was led into 
repressive measures very little in harmony with 
Jiis earlier caieer. Corn had risen to famine price, 
and great distress prevailed, and the government 
aUempted to meet it by very ill -conceived relaxa- 
tions of the poor-laws — by levying rates for tlie 
purpose of increasing wages, and by granting 
parochial _ relief iu^ proportion to the number of 
children in a family, and thus ofieriug a direct 
premium to improvident marriages. In Ireland 
aisaffection w\as steadily growing, and Pitt tried 
to win tlie Catholics by measures of conciliation, 
and especially by the concession of the sulIVage ; 
but the opposition of the king, divided councils, 
and the vacillation of his own mind impaired 
his policy, and the injudiciou.s recall at a very 
critical moment of a popular viceroy contributed 
hargely to the savage rebellion of 1798. He then 
tried to place Irish affaiis on a sound basis by 
a legislative union wdiicli was to be followed by 
Catholic emancipation, the payment of the priests, 
and a com mutation of titlies. The first measure 
was carried by veiy corrupt means, but the king, 
who^ had not_ been informed of the ultimate in- 
tentions of his minister, declared himself inexor- 
ably Opposed to Catholic emancipation, which he 
deemed ^ inconsistent with his coronation oath. 
Pitt resigned his office into the Iiands of liis fol- 
lower Addington in February 1801 ; but a month 
later, on hearing that the agitation of the Catholic 
(piGstion had for a time overthrown the totter- 
ing intellect of the king, he declared that lie 
■would abandon the Catholic question during tlie 
remainder of the reign, and be resumed office in 
May 1801 on the understanding that he would 
not suffer it to be carried. His last ministry was 
a melancholy and a humiliating one. The war, 
which had been suspended by the peace of Amiens, 
had broken out witli renewed vehemence. There 
■vva.s great danger of invasion, and Pitt earnestly 


desired to combine the most eminent men of all 
liarties in the uiiiii'^try ; hut the kin" forbade 
the adiui'-sion of Fox. The principal followers of 
Fox lefused to join without tlieir cliief, and Lord 
Crenville and liis followers took the same course. 
Grenville, w’ho had long been one of Pitt’s ablest 
colleagues, A\'as now completely alienated. A junc- 
tion with Addington was effected, but it lasted 
only for a short time, and it added little to the 
strength of the ministry. Dundas, Pitt’s^ oldest 
friemf and colleague, had been lately made Yiscount 
Melville. He ^Yas placed at the bead of the Admir- 
alty ; hut a charge of misap propria ting public 
funds w'as raised against hiiu, anrl in 1805 be was 
driven ignominiously from office. Pitt’s own health 
was now bioken. His spirits had sunk; the spell 
which had once suvrouiuled him had in a great 
degree passed away, and although the victory of 
Trafalgar saved England from all immediate 
danger of invasion, the disasters of Elm and 
Ansterlitz tliiew a dark cloud over his closing 
scene. He died in his forty-seventh year on 23d 
January 1806. The House of Commons hy a gre.at 
majority voted him a public funeral and a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. 

He was never mariied, and he never mixed much 
in general society ; hut in all liis private relations 
he was pure, amiable, simple, and attractive, lie 
was a warm friend. His temper was very equable, 
and till near the close of his life very cheerful. He 
had much ready wit, and he could easily throw off 
the cares of office, and even join heartily in the 
game.s of boys. He maintained to the 'last his 
familiarity wdth the classics, hut his seiious 
interests were exclusively political. He only once 
crossed the Channel, and lie appears to have been 
wholly untouched by the great contcmporaiy 
currents of literature and non-political thought. 
He was not free from the prevailing vice of hard 
drinking, and he has been justly blamed for having 
allowed his great indifference to monej^ to degener- 
ate into a culpable carelesMiess. In lSOl some of 
his friends subscribed £12,000 towards the payment 
of his debts, and in the following' year he sold 
Holwood, his country place. But these measures 
proved wholly insufficient. With no extravagant 
tastes, with no family to support, with no exj'ien- 
sive elections, and with an oflicial income of at 
least £10,000 a year, he left £40,000 of debt, wdiicli 
was paid hy the nation. In public he was cold 
and repellent, and there was sometliing tlieatrical 
in the unvaried dignity of his demeanour ; but few 
men posses.sed to a higher degiee the pOAver of 
commanding, directing, and controlling, and he 
inspired the nation Avith an unbounded coiifidonce 
botli in his character and in his abilities. England 
has seen no greater parliamentary leader, few 
greater masters of financial and commercial legisla- 
tion, and he Avas one of the first state.smen to adopt 
tlie teaching of Adam Smith. If his eloquence AA^as 
very diffuse, if it shoAved little imagination, or 
depth or originalitj^ of thought, it Avas at least 
supremely adapted to all the pui'poses of. debate, 
and it rarely failed in its effect. He Avas, in a 
Avord, a great peace- minister ; but in the latter part 
of liis life an evil fate brought him face to face Avitli 
problems Avhicli he never wholly understood and 
Avith difficulties Avhich he Avas very little fitted to 
encounter. 

His political life has been written in much detail by 
Tomline and by Gifford ; but bj' far the fullest and best 
biography of him Avliioh lias yet appeared is that of Lord 
Stanhope. Lord Macaulay has made him the subject of 
a Avell-knoAm hiogi-aphical essay, and Mr Gold win Smith 
of two brilliant lectures, and the reader may consult with 
profit the recent inonograpU of Mr Walford. The career 
of Pitt, hoAvever, is indissolubly intertAvined Avitli the 
whole English history of his time, and it is in connection 
Avith that history that it may be best studied. 
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PittaciiS, one of tlie ‘Seven ^yise Men’ (q.v.) 
of ancient Greece. 

PitteilWCClii# a small seaport of Pife, a royal 
(since 1542) and parliamentary Ijurgli (St Andrews 
group), 3^- miles NE. of Elie by rail, with fisheries. 
There are mins of a 12th* century priory. Pop. 
(1890) 1940. 

Pittsburgh? the second city of Pennsylvania, 
is huilfc on a narrow .strip of land where tlie Alle- 
gheny and Monongahefa rivers coiij lani lu u s 
meet to form tlie Oliio : it extends »>y n Lippincutt 
sonic 7 or 8 miles up the rivers, ^ company, 
and 2 or 3 miles down the Ohio. PitLshiirgh is by 
rail 444 miles from New York, 354 from Pliihi- 
delphia, and 468 from Chicago. The business 
portion of the city is on a plain, less than a mile in 
wicltli, along the banks, while the hills, commanding 
delightful views, are covered with handsome lesi- 
dences. In this region, where the prevailing soft 
shales ami sandstoues have been worn away by the 
rivers to a depth of 500 or GOO feet, the horizontal 
layer-s of coal arc Gxpns(3d, and access alforded to 
the coal-seams on the sides of tlie hills and at the 
bottom of the valleys to an extent elsewhere 
unknown ; the great Pittsburgh coal layer, 8 feet 
tliick, like a hi’oad hlack haml extends around the 
city 300 feet above tlie river. iSince tlie introduc- 
tion of natural gas (see below) the former sobriquet 
of the ' smoky city ’ is a misnomer; the oleaniess 
of the atmospliere has given an impetus to archi- 
tecture, and the many new dwellings and Imsiness 
liouscs are really niodela of beauty and solidity. 
Tlie couvt-luniso, costing liil2,r>00,00(), is of (Quincy 
gi'anite, ami Is connected with the gaol by a ‘ bridge 
of .sighs.’ The government hnildiim cost llfl,500,000, 
ami there are lies ides a city hall of wliite sand- 
stone, a new Exjiosition Jluildiiig, and numerous 
ehurcliCH, among Avhieli the large Homan (Jatholic 
cathedral and Trinity Church (Episcopal) deserve 
notice. Pittsburgh possossos a good sy.stom of 
schools, and is l.ho seat of a Catholic college. The 
Carnegie free library was dedicated in 1890. The 
three rivers are crossed by fifteen bridges, some 
of them moiiuinonts of euginocring skill ; and tlie 
diderent parts of the city are also connected by a 
dozen lines of calilo, oleetvic, and horse cars. 

Pittshurgh’s manufactures include everything 
which can ho made of iron, from a bH-ton gun to 
nails and lacks ; steel in its various applications ; 
all descriptions of glass and glassuwiro ; silver and 
nickel-plated ware ; Japan and Britannia ^yarQ ; 
pressed tin, brass, bronzes ; oar tlH3n ware, enieihles, 
}ire-])ots, bricks; furniture, wagons and carriages; 
brushes, bellows, imjcbanieal supplies of all kinds ; 
natiiral-gas fittings, tools for oil and gas wells, tfec. 
The production or iron and steel in iHttsburgh and 
the vicinity is about oue-(ifth of the total produc- 
tion in tlio United Wtatos. TJie city contains 
twenty -0110 blast-furnaces, which in 1889 produced 
1,293,435 tons (if pig-iron (a little less tlian one- 
fioventh of the amount of the wliolc country), and 
thirty -three rolling. mil Is, twenty 'Seven of which 
roll st(3oI ; their production in 1889 was 1,105,573 
Ions of stool, and 638,450 tons of rolled iron. Of 
wmught-irou pipe 350,000 tons, and of iron and 
steel for structural i)ur))OROB 05,000 tons were manu- 
factured in 1890. riiere are foi-ly-nino iron-foun- 
dries, representing a capital of JjjllO, 000,000, two 
mills for rolling copper, and a dozen manufactories 
of white load, loan )>aint, lead pipe, or shot. Of 
glasH-factovieH th('re are thirty-four whore window- 
glass ia made, tliirty-soveu for flint and Hnio glass, 
ten for lamp-chimneys, five for green bottle-glass, 
and fif teen for jirnsci'iption- vials. 

Eight separate companies— -with one directing 
head---for mannfac.turing air-brakes, automatic 
signals, electric light apparatus, and supplying 


heat and light have a combined capital of 
823,170,000. Tlie incandescent lamp has been 
brought to the greatest state of perfection in this 
city. Since about 1883 natural gas has been 
universally used for domestic and manufacturing 
purposes (see Gas-lightino, Vol. V. p. 105). 
it is obtained from isolated districts a few 
miles in extent, within a radius of 20 miles 
from the city. By drilling into the earth from 
twelve to fifteen hundred feet a natural gas — 67 
per cent, of \vhicli is iiiethaue — rushes from the 
opening with a jiressure of four or live hundred 
pounds to the square inch, wliich is .sufficient to 
force it through pipes to the houses and factories 
in the city. The purity of thi.s gas, it.s great lieat- 
iiig power, and its cleanliness make it a most excel- 
lent suh.stltutc for coal for domestic and inannfac- 
iuring puiposes. Fifteen companies engaged in 
piping natural gas, most of which comes to 
Pittsburgh, liave an aggregate ca])ital stock of 
ii^20, 101,000. It is estimated that 7,500,000 cubic 
feet of this gas are daily consumed in the city, and 
tliat 1200 miles of pipe are required to convey it to 
dwellings, Avavehouses, stores, factories, mills, &c. 

The })o.sitio]i of Pittsbnrgli on the eastern border 
of the great I^Tis.sissippi river-basin, and her facili- 
ties for penetrating to every part by riA'cr and rail, 
give lier great natural advantages for trade, and as 
a dcpftt for exchange and tvans- shipment of the pro- 
duce that naturally comes to her as a centre. Tii 
the river Imsiness over {}i;9,r)0(),000 are invested. Two 
lines of packets ply on tlie Monongahela and three 
on the Ohio. Seventy tov'-hoals and thousands of 
coal “boats, i)argGs, and Hats are engaged in the 
coal trade. Tn 1889 4,000,000 tons of coal were 
sent by river to tlic southern states, while 16,000,000 
tons more— making nlfc<igothci’ about two-thirds of 
the yearly output of bituminous coal for the entire 
state— u'ere_ sent away by rail or consumed in 
Pittsburgh itself. Tn the district there are 15,000 
coke-ovens making 6,000,000 Ions of coke. Twelve 
district railroads centre here, six of which are trunk 
lines. Tiuw lines reach out to all i>oints of the 
compass. The immense volume of transcontinental 
hnsincH.H pas.^^iiig through Pittsluirgh annually is 
prol)al)Iy excelled by no city except jierhaps 
Cliicngo. Pittsburgh has twenty-seven national 
hanks and twenty state banks, with a total capital 
of $14,850,750, The interests of Allegheny City 
(q.v. ; pop. in 1890, 105,287), on the opposite hank 
of the Allegheny Kiver, tliougli it is a separate 
munici])ality, are in all respects identical with 
those of Pitlslmrgh. 

ITistory ^ — Tn tlio early history of America the 
hito of Pittsburgh was a point of great interest, and 
was familiarly known as the ‘ Gateway to the 
West.’ Hero tradcr.s, settlers, and adventurers, 
who had worked their way from Philadelphia by 
a cl lain of forts, congregated, and here flat-boats 
were built which carried them down the Ohio to 
tile unknoM’U regions beyond. In 1754 a few Eng- 
lish traders built a stockade at tlie point, hut were 
driven away by the French the following April. 
Tlie latter replaced the stockade by a fort, which, 
in lionour of the governor of Canada, they called 
Diiqiicsuc. It v'as near the present outskirLs of 
the city that Braddock (q.v.) was surprised in 
1765 ; and on October 15, 1758, General Grant and 
liis llighlanclors had reached the hill on which the 
court-house now stands when they wore surrounded 
by the Indians and nearly oxtevminabcd, The 
following month, however, General Forbes took 
possession of what remained of old Fort Huqiiesne, 
the French having fled down the Ohio, leaving the 
buildings in ruins. In 1759 the Englisli commenced 
a largo and strong fortification, ^Yhich, in honour 
of the elder Pitt (sec Chatham, Eael of), then 
prime-minister, they called Fort Pitt. The fort is 
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sail! to have cost the En^lisli government £00,000. 
Tlie fcettleinent hecaine a borough in ISOI, and in 
1816 the horongh was incorporated as the city of 
Pittsburgh. Pop. (1810) 4768; (1840) 21,115; 
(1870) 8(5,076 (witli Birmingham, included soon 
after, 121,799); (ISSO) 156,389; (1890) 288,617. 

Pittsfield, capital of Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, 151 miles hy lail AY. of Boston. Beauti- 
fully situated on a plateau wheie six lakes round 
the city give rise to the Housatoiiic Kiver, it con- 
tains a marble court-house, a handsome athenmuni, 
an<l a ladies’ seminary, and has a fine park near its 
western border. Cotton and woollen goods, silk, 
hoots and shoes, and tacks are manufactured. 
Pop. (ISGO) 8045; (1880) 13,364; (1890) 17,281. 

Pittston, a milling-town of Pennsylvania, on 
the Susr|uehanna Kiver, 9 miles h_y rail NE. of 
AVilkesharre. Beside.s a railway bridge, theie are 
two other bridgen connecting it with AYest Pitts- 
ton (4000). Pittston contains also a number of 
foundries and knitting-mills, and a silk-factory. 
Pop. (1870) 6760; (1890) 10,302. 

Pituitary Body, a rounded body of the size 
of a .small bean situated in the sella turcica in tlie 
sphenoid bone on the floor of tlie cavity of the skull. 
It contains small cavities lined hy epithelium. It 
is not known to possess any function. It derives 
its name from its having been once supposed to 
seciete the fluid which is now known to he yielded 
hy the Schneiderian or pituitary membrane of the 
nostrils (see Nose). It is composed of two parts, 
the one a downgrowth fiom the floor of the third 
ventricle of the brain, the other an upgi'owth from 
the pharynx, from which it ha.s become completely 
sejiaiated. A disease called acromegaly is hy some 
suppo.sed to result from enlargement of this gland. 

Pit Villages are collectious of earth-caves, 
dug in the ground and covered with stones, wooden 
or wattle lids, or clay or sod.s of turf. TJiey were 
Used by prehistoric races or by races at the lowest 
stages of bai'bariHin. A good example Avas un- 
earthed duiiug the latter half of the 19Ui cenLuiy 
near St Mary Bourne, north-east of Andover, in 
norfcli-Avestern Hamjisliire. The pits are reached 
by entrance sliafts, sloping downAvard.s. The jiits 
themselves are oval or pear-shaped, varying be- 
tween 22 and 42 feet in length, and are abont 12 or 
13 feet wide, and 5 feet high, with the fireplace in 
the centre. Flint and bone implements and nide 
pottery have been found in them. 

Pityri'asis ( from the Greek Avord '[ntyvon^ 
*hran ’) is the term given to certain of the squam- 
ou,s or scaly disea^e^i of the skin, in which there is 
a continual throAving off of hran-like scales of epi- 
deniiis, which are reneAved as fast as they are lost 
It Ls most common on the scalp, when it "is knoAvu 
as dandviffi and must he treated Avith Aveak alka- 
line lotions, or, if these fail, Avith diluted Avliite 
precipitate ointment, provided there is no inflam- 
mation. Pityriasis rubra is a .severe disease, afTect- 
ing the Avhole or almost the Avhole body, and closely 
allied to, if not identical Avith, a severe form of dry 
Eczema ( q. v. ). Pityriasis or Tinea versicolor is due 
to the presence of a parasitic fungus, the Micro^ 
sporon. fuvfurans ; ifc occurs in the form of irregular 
yelloAAdsh or broAvnish patches, confined to the 
parts of the body covered by tlie clothes. Micro- 
scopic examination of the exfoliated scales sIioaa's 
the spores and filaments of the fungus. The treat- 
ment of this affection must be solely local. Prob- 
ably the best remedy is the application of a satu- 
rated watery solution of sulplmious acid gas, or of 
one of the sulphites dissolved in diluted vinegar, or 
of Avliite precipitate ointment. 

Pius, the name of nine among the Koman 
pontiffs, of whom the folloAving only appear to call 
for particular notice.— Prus II., originallv known 


as yEneas Sylvius, Avas a member of the noble 
family of Plccolomini, and Avas born in 1405 at 
(iorsigoiano near Siena. His ejivly life aa'us stained 
AAutli moral irregularities, and, like otlier biiniani&ts 
of liis time, he AATote licentious poems, letters, and 
at least one loo.se novel — Lncretia and Euryalus. 
At twenty -six he Avas emiiloyed as secretary to 
Domenico" da Capranica, BLliop of Fermo, at the 
Council of Basel. He soon developed a genius for 
diplomacy, and from 1432-35 Avas employed in 
missions "to Scotland, England, and Germany. 
Keturning to Basel he si<led Avith the council in 
its conflict Avith the poiie, and on the election of the 
antipope, Felix A^. , was chosen as Ids secretaiy. But, 
liaving been sent on an embassy to the Emperor 
Frederick III., he Avas Avithont dilficulty indneed 
to accept office in the imperial court, and served on 
several embassies and other missions of importance 
on behalf of the emperor. Up till this time lie had 
lived a life of unrestrained self-indnlgenoe, hut at 
the age of fortyliis passioii'j had biiriiLMl themseh'e.s 
out, and lie Avas able to take orders and make his 
peace A\iih Rome — the only means of obtaining a 
reward adequate to his ambition. He Avon over 
Pope Engcnius lA^. by the frankness of his apology 
and eanied Ids giatilucle by his a{lroitrie,sH in bring- 
ing back to the papacy the allegiance of the neutral 
German Clinrch. Almost the last act of the ])ontitf 
was to reAA'ard him Avith the hishojiric of Trieste. 
It Avas not, hoAvever, till the end of 1456 that 
^'Eneas Avas free to leave the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere of Germany. Nicholas A^. had employed 
him Avitlimit reAA^ardiiig him, hut Callistns III. 
created him a cardinal. On tlie death of Callistns 
in 1458 he AA’as elected pope, and took the name of 
Pius II. He jiORsessed a niaiwellous pOAvev of 
adapting himself to circumstances, and tlie profli- 
gate and shifty intriguer made a most decorous 
pope. He Avas embarrassed by contests about 
Neapolitan and Genu an affairs, but ids reign is 
chiefly memorable for Ids efforts to organise an 
armed confederation of Christian princes to resist 
the jjrogre.ss of the Turkisli arms. He died at 
Ancona, 14th August 1464, his la.st iiioiiients 
darkened by the failure of Ids great sclicnie. 
yEneas Sylvius Avas one of tlie most eminent 
scliolars of Ids age. His Avnrks Avere juihlished 
at Basel (1 a"o 1. fob 1551), and consist chiefly of 
histories, or historical dissertations and materials 
of history. The most interesting of his Avriting.s, 
lioAvever, are Ids letter.s, Avhicli tliroAV a vivid 
light upon their age. The same may he said 
of a biographical commenfcaiy, or rather autobio- 
graphy, published under the name of the copyist 
Gobellinus, and apparently altered hy his secretary 
Campanus. 

See Yoigt’s Life (3 vols. Berlin, 185C-63); also two 
7 )apers by Bishop Creighton in Macmillanis Matjazine^ 
vol. xxvii,, and vol. ii. (188*2) of Ida History of the 
Papacy during the Reformation. 

Pius lA^,, Giovanni Angelo Medici, Avas horn of 
humble parents at IMilan in 1499, Avas educated at 
Bologna, and under Paul HI. rose rapidly to he 
ArchInshop of Kagusa, vice-legate of Bologna, find 
cardinal (1549), He Avas elected pojie at the close 
of 1559. Ilis reign is chiefly memorable as that in 
Avliich the protracted deliberations of the Council 
of Trent Avere brought to a close. The famous 
Creed of Pius IV., or Tridcntiiio Cieed, Avas com 
fimied hy a bull dated 26Ui January 1564. Pius 
died, December 8, 1565, in the arms of his iieiiheAA’, 
St Charles Borromeo. His Correspondence AAuth the 
Emperor Maximilian II. has been edited by Sclnvarz 
(Paderborn, 1889). 

Pius A^,, originally named Michele Ghislieri, 
Avas born of poor parents, in the village of Bosco, 
near Alessandria, in 1504, and at the age of foiir- 
teen entered the Dominican order. His merit Avas 
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YecognibGcl by Paul IV., ^\'ho naineil liiiu llihlio^) of 
Sutri and Nepi in and caulinal in the follow- 
ing year. His austere temper p)roiupted luiu as 
inqui&itor-goiieral for Lonihartly to employ the 
most rigorous measures for repressing the Kefonned 
doctiines. Under Pius IV. he was translated to 
the see of Mondovi, and was chosen Tinaniniously 
as his successor, Januaiy 8, lo66. As pope he 
laboured to restore discipline and morality at 
Pome, reduced the ex])en(liture of his court, pro- 
hibited hulMiglits and other amusements, sup- 
pre.sse(l piustitution, and regulated the taverns of 
the city. He zealously maintained the Inquisition, 
and strove to enforce e\'ery ’where the disciplinary 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The whole spirit 
of his poll till cate is luost strikingly exhibited in 
the decree by which he ordered the yearly ]}ublica- 
tion of the celebrated hull, hi C'aofa Dvmiid 
(15G8)--«an attemjjt to apply to the IGtli century 
the piinciples and the legisliibion of Hildebrand. 
Ilis impoLeufc bull veleaHing Queen Plizabeth’.s 
subjects from tlieir allegiance {1 .j 70) fell harm- 
less even upon patriotic English Catholics in a 
heroic age. J3ut the^ most luomentous event of 
the pontilicate of Pius V. was _ the expedition 
which he organised, with Hpain and Venice, 
against the Tuilcs, and wliicli re.snlted in the 
great naval engagoiuoiit of tlic (lulf of Lcpanto, 
on 7tli October lo7l. Pius died in the following 
May, 1572, and was caiionlsed by Clement XI. in 
1712. 

Pius VT., originally named (Tiovaniii Angelo 
Braschi, was born at Cesena, December 27, 1717. 
He was selected by Benedict XIV. as his secretary ; 
and under Clement Xlll. he was named to several 
important aiipointinents, Avhich led linally, under 
Clement XIV., to his elevation to tlie cardinalate 
(1773). On the death of Clement XIV. Cardinal 
Bra.sclii was eliostm to succeed him, Pebruaiy 15, 
1775. Ills internal administration was enlightened 
and jiidieiouB. To him liouio owes the drainage of 
tliG ikmtiue Marsh, the improveiueut of the port 
of Ancona, the completion of the church or St 
Peter’s, the foundation of the new Museum of the 
Vatican, aiul the general improvement and embel- 
lishment of the city, tioon after lua accession he 
found himself tit serious varitince with the Emperor 
Jo.scph of Austria and Leopold of Tu.scaiiy, who.sc 
reforms had .swept away much of the p/ipal suprem- 
acy. The pope repaired in iteison to Vieima, but, 
though roceivotl kindly, failed to restrain the 
emj) 0 ior from further curtailing his privileges. 
Soon after came the outbreak of the Preiich 
lievolntiou and the coiifiHcabiou of all clmi’cli 
property in France. The pope kuiuched his thunders 
in vain, and ore long tlie storm broke upon his 
own head. The murder of the Fveiieh political 
agent Basseville iii a street sculUe at Komo (1793) 
gave the Directory an excuse for the attack, In 
179G Bonaparte took possession of the Legations, 
and afterwards of the March of Ancona, and by a 
threatened ad\'anc(i upon Rojne extorted fromPiu.s, 
ill the treaty of Tolentino (lOtli February 1797), 
the surrondor of these provinces to the Cisalpine 
Ivopuldic, together with a heavy war contribution. 
The murder of General Duphot of the French 
embassy in December was avenged by Bcrthier 
iiiarGliiug on Rome and taking possession of the 
castle of St Angelo, Pius was called on to venonneo 
liis temporal sovereignty, and on his refusal was 
seized, February 20, and carried to Siena, and after- 
wards to the celebrated CertOHa ox Carthusian 
monastery of Florence. On the threatened advance 
of the Austro -Ilusaian army in the following year 
he ivas LraiiBferrcd to Grenoble, and linally to 
Valence on the Rhone, where, worn out by age and 
grief, bo died, August 28, 1799. 

Pius VIL, originally Gregorio Luigi Barnaba 


Cliiaramonti, was born at Cesena, 14th August 
1742. He entered the Benedictine order at an 
early age, tauglit ))hilusophy and theology at 
Parma and at Rome, became lilshop of Tivoli, and 
on being cieated cardinal wa.s translated to the sec 
of Imola. After the death of Pius VL Cardinal 
Cliiaramonti u'a.s cho.sen his successor (March 14, 
1800).^ Rome, which up to tins time had been 
occujiied by the French, was now restored to the 
papal authority, and in the July of that year Pius 
VII. entered into his capital ; while next year the 
French troops were delinitively withdrawn from 
the papal territory, with the exception of the Lega- 
tions. Aided by his secretary, Cardinal Consalvi, 
Ibiis restoied order in his .states, and in 1801 con- 
cluded a concordat with Bonaparte. But much of 
the advantage thus gained by Home was annulled 
Hiniultaneously by Bonaparte’s Art idea orijnnwitcs, 
which concerned the discipline of the church on 
marriage, on the clergy, and on imblic worship. 
Thc.se had never licen suhinitted to the pope, and 
called fortli his sbioiigest oppo.sition. In 1804 
Najioleon compelled Pius to come to Paris to conse- 
crate him as emperor. He was Avell received, hut 
failed to get any inoililicaLion of the articles, and 
not six months after his return to Rome the troops 
of Napoleon seized Ancona, and finally in February 
1808 General JMiollis entered Rome, and took 
possession of the castle of 8t Angelo. Eie long a 
tlecvee Avas issued annexing the pi’ovinces of Ancona, 
Fenno, If rhino, and Maceiata to tlie kingdom of 
Italy. The usurpation AVas consummated (IMay 17, 
1809) by a decree annexing Rome and all the 
remaining papa! territory to the French eiii])ire. 
Tlie ])oi)e on June 10 retaliated Avith a bull of 
excommunication directed against the robbons 
of the holy see, yet AAUthoiit formally naming 
Napoleon. ^J’lie unhappy pope was next removed 
to Grenoble, tlien to Savona, and finally to Fon- 
tainebleau. There he Avas forced into signing a 
ncAV concordat, recognising the annexation of the 
Roman states to the empire (January 25, 1813). 
The fall of Napoleon allmvcd him to return, and on 
]\lay 24, 1814 he re-entered Rome. The Congress of 
A^ienna formally rc.stui’cd to Jiiin his territory, and 
the remainder of his reign Avas^ devoted, under the 
enlightened advice of Consalvi, to Avise nieabures 
of internal administration. Brigandage Avas sternly 
,sii[)preHHed, as Avell as secret societies, especially 
til at of the Carbonari j Avliile the Jesuits Avere 
restored, and concordats concluded Avitli Naples, 
Prussia, AViirtemberg, and other courts of Germany. 
Througliout his life Pius Avas a model of gentleness, 
simplicity, benevolence, and Christian charity, 
lie died August 20, 1823, after having broken his 
thigh through a fall. 

Pius IX,, Giovanni Maria Maslai Fevretti, 
occuiiant of the papal chair during one of the most 
eventful periods in the history of the papacy, Avas 
the four til son of Count Jerome IMastai Ferretti, 
and was born at Sinigaglia, May 13, 1792. His 
epileptic attacks rendered him unfit for the Noble 
Guard, whereupon he turned to the study of theo- 
logy, and was admitted to deacon’s orders in 
December 1818, For Jive years he presided over 
the orphanage of Tata Giovanni, next acconipaniod 
the Apostolic delegate Mousignor Mnzi to Chili. 
In 1825 he retiiviied to Rome, Avas made canon of 
S. Maria in the ATa Lata, and head of San Michele, 
a great hospital for destitute cluUlren. In 1827 he 
Avaa made Arclihishop of Spoleto by Leo XII., and 
transferred to Iinola by Gregory XVI. in 1832. 
In 1840 he became a cardinal, and on the deatli^ of 
Gregory XVL in 1846 Avas elected by acclamation 
to succeed him. He Avas avoAvedly the loaclor of 
the reforming party, and twelve hours after his 
election Cardinal Gaysruck, Arclihishop of IMilau, 
reached Rome with instructions from Austria to 
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veto his election. He took the name of Pins? IX., 
and entered at once on a couise of reforms, hy 
which he Imped to estahlish the p<apal government 
on a popular but yet firm hasib, His first step was 
to giant an amnesty to all prisoners and exiles for 
jKditical ofiences. "He next removed mo^t of the 
dibahilities of the Jews, authorised raihvays, and 
projected a ConvUta or council of state, and in 
Slarch 1848 puhlished his Statuto Fondamcntal&j a 
complete scheme for the temporal government of 
tile papal states hy means of two chambers, one 
nominated liy the pope, the otlier ( with the power 
of taxation } elected by the people. At first the new 
pope was the idol of the populace. Mazzini hailed 
the new policy with enthusiasm, and Carhde 
declared that ‘the old chimera was lejuvenised ! ’ 
But the revohi tionaiy fever of 1848 spread too fast 
for a reforming pope, and the refusal to make war 
upon tlie Austrians finally forfeited the affections 
of the Romans. On November 15, 1848, his first 
minister, Count Rossi, was murdered in broad day- 
light, and two days later a threatening mob as- 
sembled in the square of the Quirinal. On the 24tli 
the pope escaped to Gaeta, a Xeaxiolitan seaport near 
the Roman frontier. A republic was proclaimed in 
Rome, the provisional heads of which proceeded 
with great moderation aiirl wisdom to a complete 
and radical remodelling of the civil government of 
the state. Pius from his e.xile addressed a remon- 
strance to the variou.s sovereigns. In April 1849 a 
French expedition was sent to Civita Vecchia, and 
on July 2 General Oudinot took Rome, after a 
siege of thirty days. The papal government was 
re-established, but Pius himself did not return till 
April 12, 1850. From this time his government, 
swayed by Antonelli, was the very reverse of what 
it had been, and to the end of his life he con- 
tinued an unhesitating and unyielding Conserva- 
tive. After the war for the iiiiilication of Italy 
the Legations, Ancona, and a considerable part 
of the papal territory southward in the direc- 
tion of Rome were annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy, but Pius perbistently refused to cede any 
portion or to enter into any coinpromise. 

In his eccle.siastical policy he was incessantly 
active, henceforward closely related with the 
Jesuits,^ and ever uncompromising in liis iiltra- 
montanism; and at last he proceeded to promulgate 
dogmatic definitions about problems that had been 
left unsettled by the wisdom of the ages. He re- 
established the hierarchy in England, he sanctioned 
the establishment in Ireland of a Catholic uni- 
versity, and condemned the piineiples upon which 
the Queen’s Colleges in that country were con- 
stituted. He concluded with Austria a concordat 
much more favourable to church authority than 
the existing ecclesiastical laws had permitted. By 
the bull ‘Ineffabilis Bens’ (8th December 1854) he 
decreed as a doctrine of the church the faith of the 
Immaculate Conception (q.v.) of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; his famous encyclical ‘ Quanta Cura,’ and the 
Syllabus, or list of prevalent errors especially to he 
reprobated, appeared in December 1864. But the 
nio.st impoitant event of his pontificate was tlie con- 
vocation of the Vatican Council, at which bishops 
fi’om all parts of the Catholic world assembled in 
December 1869. It was adjourned in July 1870, 
after it had proclaimed tlie celebrated decree of tlie 
Infallibility (q.v.) of the Pope, when on a subject of 
faith or morals he issues a decree cx ccUhcdi'd to the 
universal cliurcln For the last ten years the pope’s 
temjioral power in Rome had been only maintained 
by French bayonets, and on the withdrawal of 
the garri.son at the outbreak of the war with 
Germany the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel crossed 
the frontiers, and, after the sliort delay of a 
feeble and half-hearted defence, entered the city 
amid the acclamations of the populace, and so 


terminated the teiiiiioral povi'er of the pope. 
The result of the plcbiscltuni on October 2 was 
40,805 for, and but 46 against, union with Italy, 
and for the rest of liis day.s the pope lived a volun- 
tary prisoner within the Vatican, having the 
mortification to see his capital become the centre 
of a united kingdom of Italy, its king enthroned 
in the Quirinal with the affections of all his sub- 
jects. He renewed witli all solemnity his oft- 
repeated protest, and refused the pemsion of £129,000 
voted him by the national parliament. His loss 
was in some measure compensated by the re- 
vival, as a voluntary contribution, of the ancient 
tribute of Peter’s-pence (q.v.). In June 1871 his 
reign reached the unparalleled duration of twenty- 
live years, and on June 8, 1877, he celebrated tlie 
jubilee of his episcojDal consecration. He died a 
month after Victor Emmanuel (to whom he sent 
the papal benediction ), on 8bh February 1878. 

See Lives by J. F. Maguire (2d ed. New York^ 1878), 
T. A. Trollope (2 vols. 1877), and Wappmannsperger 
( Ratisbon, 1873 ) ; also the articles Italy, GAniBALDi, 
and Mazzini. 

Pizuri‘0, Francisco, the conqueror of Peru, 
was the illegitimate son of a colonel of infantry 
named Gonzalo Pizarro, and was horn at Trujillo 
in Esfcremadura, it is believed about 1470 or 1475. 
He received no education, and was not even 
tanglit to read and write, hut ente]*ed the military 
service at an early age, and served under the 
‘Great Captain’ ( (bonsai vo di Cordova) in Italy, 
In 1509 we find him at Darien in the expedition 
of Alonzo de Ojeda. He a].y() .served under 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa when he crossed the 
isthmus and discovered the South Sea, led an 
expedition as far as Bim, to the south of the 
isthmus on the Pacific coast, and eventually be- 
came a citizen of Panamfl, In 1522 Don l\a.scnal 
de Andagoya also reached Bim, and there collected 
infoi'ination respecting the great empire of the 
Incas. Returning to Panannl to prosecute the 
discovery, he became so ill that he was induced hy 
the governor to iiand over the enterprise to three 
partners, Francisco Pizarro, another old soldier 
named Diego de Almagro (q.v.), and a wealthy 
ecclesiastic named Hernando Luque, Pizarro w’as 
to lead tlie expedition, Almagro was to keep open 
communications, and Liiqiie was to snj)ply the 
funds. Their first attempt was a failure, hut in 
1526 Pizarro and Aim agio sailed in two vessels, 
with Bartolome Ruiz, a very expert and gallant 
sailor, as pilot. Pizarro landed his men, Almagro 
returned to Panama for supplies, and Ruiz made a 
voyage to the southward, being the fiisb European 
to cross the equator in the Pacific Ocean, Almagro 
returned, and the expedition proceeded southwards. 
But they were not yet strong enough to form any 
settlement, and eventually Almagro was sent hack 
for reinforcements, while Pizarro and part of the 
force remained on an island discovered by Ruiz, 
in 1” 57' N., called Gallo. The aiTangenient caused 
much discontent. The men complained that they 
were being left to starve. The governor of Panama 
refiised^ to give any further countenance to an 
enterprise which seemed doomed to failure, and 
two vessels, under Pedro Tafur, were sent to bring 
the people back from Gallo. Pizarro refused to 
return. Drawing a line along the sand, lie called 
upon those who remained resolute to achieve 
siiceess in spite of all difficulties to come over to 
his side. Thirteen men crossed the line. Tafur 
returned with the rest to Panama. Pizarro and 
his devoted little hand removed to another island, 
called Gorgona, where there was more game and 
better water. For a long time the governor of 
Panama refused to allow any help to be sent. At 
Ust Ruiz was allowed to sail with one small vessel. 
He reached Gorgona, and Pizarro embarked, full of 
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hope. Sailing .souLliward they reached the Peruvian 
port of Tiinibez, and collected full iiiforuiation 
respecting the empire of the Incan. lie turning to 
Pananni, Pizarro proceeded to Spain to apply for 
authoiity to undertake the conquest of Peru. 

The capitulation ])etween Queen Juana and 
Pizarro was signed on 26th July 1529. Pizano 
was made adelaiitado and captain -general, Avhile 
Ahiiagro received the title of uiarslial. Pizarro 
took hack with him his four hrothers, Hernando, 
Jnaii, Gonzalo, and Prancisco Martin de Alcantara. 
He sailed from San Lucav on 19th January 1530, 
and from Panama on 28th Hecemher 1531, Avith 
tliree vessels carrying 183 men and 37 horses. 
Ahnagro was to folloAV Avibh reinforcements, Land- 
ing at Tumhez, the Spaniards commenced the 
marcli inland in May 1532, and on 15th Noveinher 
entered the city of Uajaniarca. The Inca Atahu- 
aliia, after defeating his brother and ending a long 
civil war, ivas in the neiglihoniiiood, on Ins way to 
Cuzco, tlie capital of the empire. Pizarro captured 
the native sovereign by treachery, and after extort- 
ing an enormous ransom, amounting to 4,605,670 
ducats {dD3,500,000 of our money), treacherously 
put him to ileath on 20th August 1533. The royal 
sliare of the treasure was seiit to Spain, with tidiiigs 
of the conquest. Pizano theti marched to Cuzco, 
and set up the young Inca Mauco as nominal 
sovereign. On 6th January 1535 Pizarro founded 
the city of Lima, as tiie capital of his noAv govern- 
ment, ' He was createtl a maupiis hy the l!lm])Grov 
Charles V., while Almagro was emnoAvered to 
occupy territory for 200 leagues from tlie southern 
houmtary of Pizarro ’s goverumeut. But that 
southern houndary was not fixed. Ahnagro 
declared that Cuzco was within his grant, hut 
was induced to forego his claim, and to undertake 
the conquest of Chili, The marquis was Inisy 
founding citius on the coast, while his brothcis 
were at Cuzco, Avhen a great iriBiirrection of the 
Indians broke out. Botli Cuzco and Lima Avere 
closely l)esiegcd, and Juan Pizarro Avas killed. 
For many months the Spaniards were in great 
danger, hut in the spring of 1537 Almagro returned 
from Chili, raised the siege of Cuzco, and took 
possession of the city, claiming to he its laAvful 
governor. The Martpiis Pizarro had no intention 
of allowing his rival to retain Cuzco. Too old to 
take the Held himself, he entrusted the command 
of his forces to his hrotliers, Avho defeated Almagro 
■on 26th April 1538, and beheaded the old soldier 
soon aftevAvavds. The property of his followeis 
Avas conliscated. Pizarro remained at Lima, con- 
solidating his poAver, and dospatcliing various 
expeditions for discoi'ojy and eoinjuost. But 
Almagro’s folloAvers Avere dri\'cn to desnei'ation ; 
they Avero called in derision ‘men of Cliili,’ and 
the marcpiis treated them Avith contemptuous 
indin ereiice. One of them, named Jiian de Rada, 
matured a conspiracy for the assassination of the 
governor. The conspirators attacked his house 
during the mid-day meal, and nuu'dered the old 
contiueror, Avho Avas betAveon sixty-five and seventy, 
on 26th Juno ]541. The body of Pizarro Avas 
buried in the cathedral by stealtli and at night. 

Francisco Pizarro is one of the most prominent 
figures in the history of Siianish conquest in the 
New World, Ho Avas brave and determined,^ a 
man of inflexible constancy of puiqiose and infinite 
resource. Ills folloAvcrs were devoted to his 
service, and some of his friendships endured until 
death. The indelible stain on his character is the 
treachorouH execution of the Inca Atahiialpa. 
Although AvitlvoAit education, he rose to the great- 
ness of his position, and proved himself to be an 
able and far-seeing adminisLi'ator, h'alling hy the 
bauds of assassins, ho was defended by devoted 
friends, and died as bravely as he had livetl, 


Pizarro Avas never married. By tlie Inca priiice&s, 
Inez Huayllas Nuata, a sister of Atahnalpa, lie liad 
two children— Gonzalo, Avho died young, and 
Francisca, Avho Avent to Spain Avith her step-father, 
Don Francihco Aiiqmero, a knight Avho niairied Inez 
after _ the a^^sassi nation of the marquis. Francisca 
married her uncle Ilei'iiaiido Pizarro in 1551, and 
hy him had three sons and a daughter. Hernando, 
for having beheaded the Marshal Almagro at Cuzco, 
was iinpiisoned in the castle of ]\redina del Camjio 
on his return to Spain, Avhere he remained until 
1560. He married his niece during his impiison- 
nient, Avhicli could not have been very rigorous. 
He died at Trujillo, the original home of himself 
and Ills brothers, in 1578. 

^ Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the Marquis Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, &cr\ ed Avith Iiis father in Italy when a 
hoy. Ho accompanied his brother Francisco in the 
conquest of Peru, and did very good service Avheii 
the Indians Ijesieged Cuzco, and in the conquest of 
Cluircas, In 1539 Gonzalo Pizarro undertook an 
expedition to the so-called Land of Cinnamon, the 
forest-covered region to the eastAVeard of Quito. He 
left that city A\'ith 350 .Spaniards and 4000 Indians 
on Cluistmas Day, and the hardships and snllev- 
ings endured hy Gonzalo and liis conijianions have 
seldom been equalled. Descending the river-s Coca 
and Napo, Gonzalo eiA trusted the command of a 
small vessel he had built to Francisco de Orellana, 
one of his lieutenants, avIio Avas to go in advance 
and seek for supplies. But Orellana deserted his 
starving comrades, discovered the Avhole course of 
the river Amazon, ami returned to Spain. Out of 
the 350 Spaniards that left (iuito 50 deserted Avith 
Orellana, 210 died of hunger and disease, and the 
iniserahle lemnant returned to Quito Avith their 
intrepid leader in June 1542. 

When Gonzalo Pizarro heard of the assassination 
of his brother the numiuis he retired to his estates 
in Gharcas. In 1544 the new viceroy, Blasco Nufiez 
Vela, arrived in Peru to enforce the ‘NeAv Laws.’ 
The Spaniards Avere dismayed, and entreated Gon- 
zalo to leave his retircnlent and protect their 
interests. Fie consented, chose an old veteran 
named Francisco de Carbajal as hia lieutenant, 
and assembled a force of 400 men. Tlie viceroy 
lied, and Gonzalo entered Lima in tiiumph on the 
2Sth of October 1544 at tlie head of 1200 Spaniards, 
and seveial thousaml Indiana dragging the artillery. 
Ho Avas dcclai’cd go\'ernor of Peru. Blasco Nunez 
de Vela iled to Quito, hut Avas closely folloAved hy 
old Carbajal, and defeated and killed in the battle 
of Anamuto on January 18, 1546. Gonzalo Pizarro 
was undisputed master of Peru. Carbajal retired 
to Cluu'cas to Avovk the ailver-mines. 

When news of this i-evolt reached Spain the 
licentiate Pedro de la Gasea, an astute and very able 
ecclesiastic, Avas appointed to proceed to Peru as 
president of an ‘ Audiencia,’ or court of fi\'e judges, 
and to I'c.store oider. Fie sailed in May 1546, and 
arrived at Panama in August, AVhere he gained 
possession of Pizarro’s licet by a combination of 
cunnitig and force. Gasca landed at Tumhez in 
June 1547. Gonzalo Pizarro, despairing of being 
able to make bead against tbe president, deter- 
mined to retreat into Cliili. But there Avas a 
fo]*cG, under an oflicer named Diego Centeno, hang- 
ing on his rear ; a)\d it was necessary to dispose of 
it iirst. Centeno Avas utterly defeated in the battle 
of Huarina, near the banks of T^ake Titicaca, and 
the doomed Pizarro Avas so elated at the victory 
that he abandoned all idea of retiring into Chili. 
He adA'anced to Cuzco, and the President Gasca 
approached him hy leisurely marches, encamping 
on the plain of Sacsalmana, near Cuzco, in April 
1548. On the 9th Pizarro and Carbajal marched 
OAit of Cuzco, and both sides made ready for battle. 
But soon there Avere symptoms of desertion on 
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Pizairoa .side. Tlie de-seitious Look place by com- 
panies and squaibonfe. So Goiizalo Pizarro soii’uM’- 
fully took Ilia way to the niesideiit’s caiii]>, and 
gave himself up. " Caibajal was .--eized by the 
boUliei'3 and hanged the following day. Gonzalo, 
the last of five hrotlieis, was beheaded in 

pre>ence of tlie whole army on the lObli of April 
J54S, at the age of forty-two. He left, by an Inca 
jnlncess, a son known a^s Francis quite, who w'as 
made legitimate hy the emperor in 1514, and a 
daughter named Inez, wlio was manied in Lima. 
FraiiciMpiito was sent to ISpain, but died yonng. 

See Lives by Helps (18G9) and Towle (Boston, 1H78), 
aho works cited at I’Ear. 

Pizzicato? a phrase iiseil in music for the violin 
or violoncello, to denote tiiat lieie tlie strings are to 
he tu itched with the lingers in the niaiiner of a harp 
or guitar. 

Placebo (Lat., ‘ I will idease ’), in the Homan 
Catliolic sendee of \espers for the dead the name 
of tlie liist antiphon, wliich begins with the word. 
In medicine it L an ejdthet applied to a remedy 
intended to Jiiunoiir or j^o-atify a patient rather 
than to exercise any curative eli'ecfc. 

Place-names, ^ee 

Placenta, oi Afteu-uieth, the Btructuve 
whicli niiite.s the nnhovn inaiiuiial to the womb of 
its mother and establishes a iiutiitive connection 
between them. The idaceuta is peculiarly a niam- 
maliau structure, hut it is not develojied in Urni- 
thorhynclms and Echiilna, which lay egg^, nor it 
more than incipient in the Marsupials, which bring ^ 
forth their young after a short gestation. In all 
other nuumnals it oecur.s in various forms, partly 
embryonic in its origin, partly mateiiial, always 
acting as a double vascular sponge, by means of 
which the blood of the mother nourislies and 
purifies that of Iier unborn young. Ibague pro* 
phecies of it occur in two cartilaginous fishes and 
in two lizards, in which there is a connection be- 
tween the yolk-sac of the eiulnyo and the wall of 
theo\hluct. 

In the hedgehog^ 'which is a conveniently central 
tyj»e of itiaiiimal, the connection between embryo 
and mother has the ftillowdng history, (ft) The 
outer wall of the embryonic aac is mooj'ed to the 
■wall of the uterus by small cellular ontgiowths 
known as the preliniinaiy ‘villi,’ and minute 
cavities hetween these are bathed by the blood of 
the mother, (i) The growing embryo becomes en- 
slieatlied by the double folds of the Amnion (q.v.), 
the inner paits of wliich form the ‘amnion proper,’ 
while the outer form the ‘sub-zonal membrane.’ 
Part of tlie yolk-sac wall fuses with this sub-zonal 
membrane ; from the united area vascular villi 
grow out into the wall of the uterus, which is now 
much modified. Thus is formed a ‘yolk-sac 
placenta, as exhibited for a time by Insectivores 
and Rodents, (c) Rut the most irnpoitant union 
hetween mother^ and ollsiu-ing that due to the 
union of Allantois (q.v.) and suh-zonal membrane. 

If there has been a yolk-sac placenta it dwindles 
before tins new and more elhcient union. From 
the united area^ vascular villi grow out into depres- - 
sions or crypts in the uterine wall, part of wdiicli is 
modUied into a spongy vascular tissue. In Imsecti- 
vores, Rats, and Rodents tlie original outer wall of 
the cmbrvonic sac persists between the placental 
villi and the maternal blood, and mediate.s between 
them. 

liic final placenta thus consists { 1 ) of a maternal 
part— VIZ. a modified region on the wall of the 
utenis— and (2) of aii emhryoiuc jrart— viz. part 
of the allantois, fused t-o the suh-zoiial membrane, 
and giving oft vaficular villi, hetween which and 
the maternal blood the pei-sistenb outer wall of the 
embryonic sac sometimes persists and mediates. j 


The term ‘chorion’ has been u.sed in so many 
- senses, that it seems advisable to abandon it. It 
1 i L best applied to the union of sub- zonal membrane 
3 and allantois {‘true chorion’), or to the union of 
, suh-zonal membrane and yolk-sac ( ‘ false chorion ’), 
1 The emhiyonic j)art of the jdaeenta iieces.saviU 
I comes away at birth, and sometimes the vasculai 
L part of the maternal placenta is also discharged 
5 when the young is born. M'heii iJiis Is the 
L case, the placenta is called ‘deciduate,’ or better 
‘caducous.’ When the inaLeinal ]»art of the 
placenta does not come away at birth tlie 
j placenta is called ‘ iiideculuate,’ or better ‘non- 
caducous,’ Of noa-caducous placentation two 
j kinds are distinguished : Diffuse^ when the villi 
j are scattered over the sill face of the embryonic sac 
j (in Manis among Edentates, in the dngong, in 
Cetacea, in most Ungulates except Rum inants, in 
Leniuis); Cotyledonary^ when tlie villi occur in 
I jiatclies (in Ruminants). Of caducous placenta- 
' tion three kinds are distinguished : Zonary^ when 
the villi form a partial or comjdete girdle round 
tlie embiyo (in Oiycteropus and IJasypus among 
Edentates, in Elejdiants and H^u-ax, in (.Carnivora) ; 
Discouhil^ when the villi occur on a circular cake- 
like disc (in most Edentates, in Insecti votes and 
Rats, in Rodents ) ; Mciu-dlaeoidal^ wlien the villi 
are at lirst scattered, but aie afterwards restricted 
to a disc (in Monkeys and in IMaii). Sir AVilliam 
Turner, the ‘grand-master of jilacental reBcarch,’ 
allots the lowest place to such difluse forms of 
lilacenta as tliat of the pig, hut otlicrs mainiaiii 
that the discoidal type as illustrated in the Insecii- 
vora is the most piimitive. In Botany ‘placenta’ 
usually means the portion of the Ovaiy (q.v.) 
which hears the ovule.s. See also Amniun, Allan- 
TOIK, FtKTUS, IMaMMAL. 

IMact'iiiza. See Biace'sza. 

PiaeUuiti Roglum (called also Flacet, Exe, 
quatiii\ Leltres Fatentes) is an act or instrument 
executed in virtue of tJie privilege claimed hy tiie 
goveninieiit in certain kingdoms to exercise a 
.^npervi-sion over tlie coiiiuuinications of the Roman 
pontifl W'ifcli the clergy and people of those king- 
doms, and to subpeml or prevent the publication of 
any brief, bull, or other papal instrument wliich 
maj" appear to contravene the law.s of the kingdom, 
or to compromise the public interest, The early 
Christian eniperois, it is well known, fieely 
extended their legislation into the aflaiis of the 
church ; and one constant cause of conllict beLveen 
church and state in the medheval period was the 
atteni])fc on the part of tlie sovereigns to control 
Uie free intercourse of tlie pojie. In the Pragmatic 
Sanction in France, and in the similar legislation 
of Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and the Low Countries 
during the iStli century, the claim.B of the .state 
are asserted ; ami among the so-called ‘ Jibei ties ’ 
of the later Galilean CImrcli (q.v.) vvas a eeitaiu 
subjection to the state in this particular. But it 
ivas in tlie Gernian states that the claim was most 
fm-inally embodied in tlie constitutional law. In 
England the statute of Pnvnuinire (q.v.) was an 
example of the same tendency. 

Placoid FisllCS? an ouler of ftshe.s, in the 
classili cation pvopo.sed by Agassiz, characterised by 
having placoid (Gr. plcix, ‘a broad jdate ’) .scalG.4, 
uTeguIar plates of hard hone, not imbricated, but 
placed near together in the skin. TJicy are all 
Cartilaginous Fi&lies (q.v.). See Scales. 

Plagal. See Plain-song. 

Vlagioclase. See Felspae. 

Plagiostom'ata. See Cartilaginous 
Fishes. 

a tenn used in the middle ages of all 
xatal epiueiiiics iudiscriminately, but now restricted 
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to a very malignant kind of contagions fever jiie- 
vailing at certain times and places epidemically, 
ckaTactevlsed by buboes, or swellings of the lyni* 
pliatic glands, b;^^ carbiineles and petecliim, and 
apparently furnishing very imperfect security 
a<‘ainst its recurrence in the same individual. 

' The first extensive outbreak of this disease on 
record took \dace in the 6th century A.D., and 
devastated the whole Homan empire. It is sup- 
posed to have started from Lower Egypt : hub from 
this time frequent e])itlemic.s occurred in Europe, 
culiuinaLing in the illack Death (q.v.) in the ]4th 
century, it continued to ravage the north and 
west of Em ope up till the 17th century. The last 
outbreak ill England in 1603-65 caused the ‘Great 
Plague of London,’ and spread almost all over the 
country (.see London, Vol. VL p. 699). Since the 
end of the iTtli century it has only twice visited 
wpstewn Europe ; in 1707-11 it spread from Russia 
and Hungary as far as Sv'edon, Denmark, Prussia, 
and Bavaria; and in 1720-22, being introduced from 
Syria into Marseilles, it destroyed almost half the 
population there, and spread throngli Provence. 
During all this time its most constant seats, so 
far as is known, were the countries bordering the 
Eastern Mediterranean— Lower Egypt, Syria, Asia 
!Miuor, and Turkey in Europe. But from all these it 
lias meantime disappeared. ’Pile last cases known in 
Egypt occurred in 1H44-, and in the others in 1841. 
Tt was lioped that the disease had become extinct, 
hut since then it has occurred more than once in 
Arabia, Tri])oli, Persia, and jMesopolamia, and in 
187S-79 it sprr'ad to s(mth-east Russia. Moreover, 
it has hocii present in India at least since 1815, 
sometimes in extensive epidemics (e.g. the 
plague,’ 1836-38), hub most constantly in districts 
on the soutiiern slopes of the Himalayas ; and it was 
very prevalent in the province of Yunnan, ChuifL, 
in *1871-73. In both these regions it existed at 
lea^-b down lo 1879. 

Tb is the most destructive of all known epidemics. 
Rarely less than 60, sometimes 90 per cent, of those 
attacked die. ‘ It often carries oil half the popula- 
tion of a town or of a district in which it pievails, 
and it may completely root out whole families, so 
that no survivor remains.’ The Black Death of 
1348-50 is believed to have destroyed not less than 
a quaitor of llie population of Europe. 

The general symjitoms resemble those of other 
severe fevers : shivering, rise of tcmiicraturc, aching 
ill head, back, and limbs, sickness, &:c. (-rreat 
weakness succoods, with numtal disturbance lead- 
ing to coma or tlelirium. Death often occurs before 
any characteristic symptoms are developed ; hut at 
an early stage dark spots or patches often appear 
on tlie skin, produced by subcutaneous _ Inemor- 
rhages (petecduu', ecchymoses), and bleeding may 
also take place from the various mucous mem- 
hranes. Bleeding from the lungs, though rare in 
recent epidemics, was regarded as a characteristic 
symptom of the Black Death in its most virulent 
form. About the second or third day the most dis- 
tinctive features of the disease arc (lc^•elopctl — viz. 
one or more Imhoes or glaruhilar swellings, usually 
in the nock, armpits, or groins : these generally 
break and. lead to prolonged suppuration. In a 
few cases they are ul)sent altogether. Carbuncles 
nob infrequently develop at a later stage of tlie 
disease. I^o specitic treatment is knoMm. Good 
nursing, good nouiishnient, free stiin illation, early 
opening of the buboes scorn Lo comprise all that 
can be clone for the patient. Tlie cause of the 
disease is as obscuve as that of most epidemics. 
There can be no doubt that it is a highly infectious 
disease, and that the infection may bo conveyed 
by clothes, liedding, &c,, as well as] by direct con- 
tact with the sick. In all epidemics it has been 
observed that the unhealthy conditions produced 


by poverty and filth are extremely favourable to 
the disease, and that it has been much less 
pievalent and severe among those in comfortable 
circumstances and healthy surroundings. 

See Hecker’s Bpidemics of ike Middle Ages (imblis>lied 
by the Sydenlniin Society, 1844); Hirsch’s Geogmpkiml 
and Historical Paikology [vo\, i. , New Sydenham Society, 
1SS3 ) ; and the ai-ticles Black Death, Epidemic. 

PI aicc {Plciiro7icctes 2^l(ttessa)^ a common flat- 
fish in the same genus as the flounder. Tt usually 
inhabits sandy and muddy banks oil' the European 
coasts from France to Iced and. Like the flounder, 
it niay pass from estuaiies into rivers, and can even 
thi'ive ill fresh- water ponds. It often lies slightly 
covered with sand, hut with the eyes exposed and 
watchful for prey. Tlie food consists of molluscs, 
crustaceans, and worms, hub especially of the first 
It spawns in early spiing, and is in best condition 
about the end of Slay. Jt vas once a common 
hidlef that shrimps Avere the paienfcs of plaice I 
The plaice is taken both by lines and ti awl-nets, 
is in considerable esteem for the table, and is 
plentiful in the British niaikels. Tliose from sandy 
ground are said to be much more palatable than 
those from the mud. Compared with the floundp, 
tlio plaice is rather broader in pioportion to its 
length. The general size weighs about 2 to 3 
poiimls, hut imioh larger specimens are often 
caught ; the coloured side is predominantly olive- 
brown Avitli orange spots, Imt the colour changes 
rapidly iu precise harmony with that of the ground 
on Avhich the iisli rests; six blunt luhercleR ex- 
tend from the eye to the beginning of the lateral 
lino, Avbich has an almost straight course. 

Plaid. See Highlands, 

Plaiii, a geographical tormAvliich hardly admits 
of precise definition. It is generally applied to 
exteiinivo tracts of apijroximalely level or undulat' 
ing country, Avhich occur at less than 1000 feet 
above the sea. Broad areas of similar character at 
higher elevations are usually termed Tahhlcnnls 
(q.v.) or Plateaus. This is the general rule, but 
when the surface of a plain slopes gTadiially iip- 
v'ards to heights of several thousand feet, the 
Avhole tract is still called a jdain. As an example 
may he cited the great plains east of the Roeny 
Mountains, Avhioli fall imperee])tibly aAvay toAvards 
the east from an elevation of 6000 feet or so. 
Among the most characteristic plains are the Avide 
ailin' ial lands of the greater rivers. But the term 
is extended to such Ioav -lying regions as central 
Ireland, tlie Midlands of England, middle Europe, 
4 !a:c.— regions which have no great elevation and 
present a gently undulating surface, interrupted 
noAY and again by isolated bills, and lines of clilTs 
and escarpments. From the same point of vieAV 
tlie Avhole interior of North America lying hetAveen 
the Rocky ^Tountains in the Avest and the Alle- 
ghany and AA'hite IMountains in the east, and ex- 
tending from the CTiiIf of Mexico lo the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, may be called a plain. So likeAvisc 
more than lialf of Europe is a plain that is con- 
tinued into Asia and extends norLInvard over vast 
regions of that continent. Plains necessauly differ 
iiiuch in appearance according to the nature of soil 
and climate, from the dreary, sandy Avastes of 
north Africa to the luxuriant fertility of the South 
American .silvas. AVide regions of comparatively 
level ground in each of the great continents liave 
acquired various names, such as the I:)tvp 2 ms and 
Tvndvas of east>crn Europe and Asia, the Deserts 
of Arabia and Africa, the Savamiahs miS. Prairies 
of North America, and the Llanos^ Pampas^ and 
Silvas of South America. See Desert. 

Plainfield, a city of New Jersey, on Green 
Brook, 24 miles by rail AA^SAV. of New York, many 
(jf Avliose business men liave tlieir homes here. 


PLAIN-SONG 


Clotliin*,^ hats, and inachinerv are manufactured. 
Pop. (1860) 3224; (1390) 11,267. 

Plaiii-s 0 iiS'i Plain -CHAXT, Gregorian 
Chant, oi Gregorian Me&ic, is the music Ubed 
ill the Ciiristian cliurch of the "West from the 
eailiest time?., still in^ use in all lionian Catholic 
clinrclieh, ainl e\'ten'3i\ ely revived since the rise 
of tlie Hi^di ( ’hiirch party in tlie English Church. 
Many good musician'', lio\vever, coii'^ider its interest 
{1*5 antiquarian rather than musical. Its distiii- 
guishing poiiit'a aie (1) its recitative-like character, 
a> ()])})0'jed to wliat was styled mu'ilm mcnburuta — 
i.e. barred music, with a marked and regular 
ihythm, which was the essential point of ancient 
GiVek niihsic, and more or less of nearly all modern 
music; (2) the ModeSj or scales, in which it is 
written, whicli are more numerous and varied 
than the modern major and minor; and (3) its 
being (originally ) sung in unison, though much of 
it is susceptible of treatment in liaimouy, and is 
now frequently so lieard. It use<l to be stated 
also that the notes in it were all of equal length, 
but this view is now gener.ally lepiuliated and con- 
demned. It embraces music for all parts of the 
lioman ser\ices, from tlie Accents (nearly in mono- 
tone) lu’oper to tlie various readings to the moie 
elaborate melodies of the antiphons and lijuiiiis, 
and the vaiious parts of the mass. Tlie best known 
and most ancient of all is the music of the eight 
Tones sung to the Psalms, commonly called the 
Gregorian Tones. As to the origin of these many 
ditlerent viewa prevail, some asciihiiig them to a 
Greek, some to a Hebrew source, otlieus to the 
early Cliristians ; there seems some proh.ahility, 
though there is no direct evidence, that they 
were actually derived from the music of the 
temple service. As at first jilaiii-song was handed 
down orally only, and the eaily systems of nota- 


tion were very defective, it is impossible to deter- 
mine how far^it may have been corrupted. It was 
lirst reduced to sj'&tem by )St Ambrose (died 397), 
but much more "extensively by St Gregory the 
Great, towards the end of the 6lh century. Tliere 
have of course been large additions since.' How he 
noted tlie music is uncertain ; the early notation 
and nxles of jilaiii-song were so complicated that it 
is said ten years’ stud 3' were nece-ssary to acquire 
a masteiy of them. Local varieties of the proper 
melodies' gradualh’ sprang up, almost eveiy 
diocese having an 'office-hook peculiar to itself— 
e.g. tlie antiphon ary and gradual of Sarum, saitl 
to he one of the purest. The earliest known 
e. listing record of plain -.song is the Antiphonarinin, 
or rather Gradual, in the lihraiy of the monasteiy 
of St Gall in Switzerland, probablj’" of the 9th or 
10th century. Vaiious directories have been pub- 
lished, not'abl.v that begun by Palestrina and 
linished by Guidetti ; the latest, issued under 
sanction of the pone, is the great .seiies pub- 
lished at Ilatishon h}' Pustet, beginning in 1871 
with the (.Iradnal. 'The music is .still alwaj^s 
printed in the old square note.s on a stave of four 
Iiiie.s. At tlie Keformation the Giegorian music 
was adapted to the new vernacular services of the 
English Church ly John Marheck, who published 
in 15 JO The Book of Common P rater noted ; and his 
arrangement is still in use in cathedral services. 
Anglican Chants (q.v. ) are modelled on the Gre- 
gorian p.salm tones. 

The modes, nr scale-*, of plain-song require some 
explanation. Theii variety has been acdciiowledged 
h^' first- rate authorit.v as allbi’ding greater resource 
of expression than our major and minor modes ; 
and music has been written in them ly great 
modern composers — e.g. the ‘ Hymn in the Lydiau 
Mode’ in IJeethoven’s (Quartet, op. 132. They 


.SPECIMEN OF ANTIPHON, LEADING TO A PSALM, SET TO THE FIRST TONE, FROM THE 
R.VTISBON ‘VESPERAL,’ TRANSLATED AND IN MODERN NOTATION. 
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•were derived from, though it is not certain that 
they were identical with, the Greek diatonic scales, 
after which they have been named. Tlie principle 
of their formation is that eacli of the seven natural 
sounds of the diatonic scale forms the keynote, or 
' Anal ’ of a mode, wliicli embraced that note and 
the seven above it. (The melodies rarely exceeded 
an octave, and no Hats or sharps are found except 
an occasional B flat.) This would give us seven 
modes; but to each of these is attached another, 
in wliicli the mehxhs while liaying the same final 
or keynote, instead of ascending to the octave 
above, ranges from the fourth Ijelow it to the fifth 
above. The former are called the cmthentic modes, 
the latter 'plagal. The dillerence of the modes, 
and the efiect of the melodics in them, is owing, 
it will he noticed, to the various positions of the 
two .semitones in the scales. The dilVercnce be- 
tween an authentic and a plagal melody may he 
illustrated from two psalm-tunes —Newton or New 
London, and the Old Hundredth, in the first of 
which the melody lies between the keynote and 
its octavo, but in the other between the fourth 
below and tiie fifth above the keynote. But while 
the whole fourteen modes are enumerated, for the 
sake of completeness in theory, two of them are 
universally rejected in practice as defective — the 
two having B as their keynote. The inodes are, 
then, arranged in pairs as follow.s. The l.sb or 
Dorian (authentic) embraces the notes from D on 
the middle line of the bass stave to the D above, 
and has its keynote on D ; the 2d or Hypo- dorian 
(plagal) has the same keynote, but its compass is 
from the A below bo the A above it ; the 3d or 
Phrygian (authentic) and its corresponding plagal 
moefe, the 4bh or Ilypo-phrygian, have similarly 
their keynotes on the E of the Ihirtl space of the 
bass stave ; tlic 5th or Lydian and 6th or Hyjio- 
lydian have E for final; the 7tli or Mixo-lydian 
and 8th or Hypo-mixo-lydian have G ; the 9th or 
iEolian and 10th or Ilypo-molian end on A ; then 
come the rejected modes on B, styled the Mixo- 
locrian and IIy]io-niixo-locrian ; then the Ionian 
or lastian and Ilypo-ionian or Hypo-iastian on C, 
numbered variously as lltli and 12Lii, or 13th and 
14th, according to’tlie rejection or inclusion of the 
two preceding. The Ionian is the modern major 
mode. St Ambrose’s arrangement of the melodics 
was said to have heon confined to the 1st, 3d, 5th, 
and 7th mode.s (authentic); while the relative 
plagal modes, 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8tli, wore added by 
St Gregory. In these are written the correspoiul- 
ingly numliered eight ]i.salm tones ; the Peregrine 
Tone, used only for the psalm In cxitit Israel^ is in 
the 9th mode. The other modes were finally added 
in the 8bh ceutniy under Charlemagne. Each 
mode has its reciting note, or Dominant — not to be 
confounded with the modern term in harmony. 

Various specimens of plain-song hymn melodies 
will be found in Hymns Ancient and e.g. 

No. 14, the vesper hymn of St Ambrose, ‘0 Lux 
beata Trinitas j and' No. 96, the hymn of Fortun- 
atus, ‘Vexilla Regis prodeimt,’ wliich may be 
studied in a di/Forent treatment by Gounod in 
the ‘ March to Calvary * in his JlGdemptlon. 

Sue tho Rov. Thomas TToliuore’H Manual^ Brief 
Dircotory, and Primer of Plain-song ; various articles 
by Mr '\V S. Rookstro in Grove’s Diotionary of Music; 
and tho Mayistcr OhoraliSi by Rov. F. X, Haberl (trans. 
by Rov, N. Donnelly, Ratisbon, 1877). An edition of 
the ofiiolal Roman Dircetorium was printed in 1874, 
also at Ratiftbon, liy Piistet. Seo also the artiolo 
HAuaroNY. 

PlaiiaTiiia, a term practically co-extensive 
with Turbellarian, and applicable to the members of 
the lowest class ( Turhellaria ) of worm-like animals. 
They live in fresh and salt water and sometimes 
in damp earth. Tliey are unjoin ted ' worms ’ witli 


a ciliated skin; the food-canal is often branched, 
but has no posterior opening ; from the simple brain 
two lateral nerves extend backwards ; the body- 
cpity is undeveloped ; there are no respiratory m 
circulatory organs ; the excretory sy.stem consists 
of branching tubes ending in ciliated cells ; all 
but two genera are hermaphrodite. Tlieir pini- 
plicity is well illustrated by the fact that some 
multiply by dividing into two, wliile a fragment 
of others may re-grow tlie whole. In Microstoma 
linearc a temporary chain of eight or sixteen 
individuals is sometimes formed by budding. In 
diet they are carnivorous, hut a few are parasitic 
—suggesting the next class of Trematodes. As 
illustrative geneia we may note Planaria, in fresh 
water ; Vortex and Convoluta, with green species 
(the colour being probably due to partner Algm); 
Guncla, with hints of segnncntntion ; Microstoma 
and Stenostoma, the two unisexual genera ; Graifilla 
and Anoplodium, parasitic ; Biimlium and Geodes- 
mus, on land ; CoGlophina and (Jtenoplana, in some 
ways suggestive of tho Ciulcnlerale Ctenophora. 

Pla]ic]i<59 Jamks Robinson, playwright, arcluT- 
ologist, and lierald, was born in London, 27th 
February 1796, the son of a watchmaker of Hugue- 
not descent. His first exti’avaganza, Amoroso, was 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre in 1818, and 
other, s soon followed. In 1823 lie designed for 
Charles Kemble the dre.sscs and appointments for 
the play of King Jolm, and afterwards for other 
Shakesiieavian productions. In 1824 he wrote 
English words for Weher’a Ber Freisclmtz, and in 
1826 for Oberon ; and in the jicriod following 1831, 
wlien lie 'was engaged by Madame Vestris at the 
Olymiiic, nearly 200 dramatic pieee.s came from his 
pen-;- the most adaptations, hut a large number 
original dramas (e.g, Clictrles A77, )and extrava- 
ganzas. Of the latter live volunie.s were puhlislied 
in 1880. In 1843 he helped to found the British 
Archfoological Association, and for over twenty 
years lie was its honorary secretary and editor of 
its ‘Journal.’ In 1854 he Avas made Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant, and in 1866 Somerset Herald; in 1872, 
at the age of seventy- six, he received a civil list 
pension of £200 a year. He died May 29, 1880. 

Among Plan olio's Avorka, besides two liistories o£ British 
oostnmo and a Cydop(edia of Gostimc, are liis IntrO' 
{biGikm to He/i'cddry (IStli ed. 1866) ; Bcyal Records, or a 
(Jhronidc of the Coronations of the Queens Rcynant of 
Rnfjland (1838) ; 2’he Jbirsuivani of Arms (3d ed. 1874); 
and (Jonqueror and his Companions (2 vols. 1874), 
Seo his Rcoollcctions and Reflections (2 vols. 1872). 

Planch ette, a thin heart-.slianed piece of Avood 
mounted on three props, tAAm of Avliich are furnished 
Avith castors, and one is a pencil Avhich may be 
made to trace characters on a sheet of paper by 
resting the fingers iriion the instrument, and thus 
almost insensibly steering it in any direction 
required. Its use is as a supposed medimn for 
spiritualistic communications; and it is obvious 
Avitli what ease an instrument so sensitive to move- 
ment may be manipulated so as to startle the 
oredulou.s into belief. Bee, lioweA^er, the Proceed- 
ings of the Psychical Society (1888, &c.). 

Plane [Platanus), the sole genus of trees of the 
natural order Platanacea\ The species of^ plane 
are feAv ; natives of temperate climates in the 
northern hemisphere ; tall trees, Avitli deciduous 
large palmate leaves and smooth Avhibish bark, 
which annually scales off in large piece.s. — The 
Oriental Plane (P. orienUtlis), a native of Greece 
and the East, Avas planted by the Greeks and the 
Romans as an ornamental tree, no other tree, 
indeed, commanding equal admiration ; and for 
centuries the youth of Greece assembled under its 
shade in the groves of Academus to receive lessons 
in philosophy. The plane is still planted for shade 
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arifl ornament in the ftouth of Eiiiope. Many fine 
trees exist in England, but tiiey ay ere at one’ time 
much more numerous, great part having died in 
the end of tlie 18th century. The spring frosts and 
the insufficient duration "of the snniiner for the 
proper lipening of tlie Avood render Scotland less 



Fig. 1.— Oriental Plane [Platanus ovientalis ) ; 
iij braueli ; &, floAA'er, and c, fruit, on larger scale than a. 


suitable for its cultu^ation, yet there is a tree at 
Gordon Castle 66 feet high. No tree better endiire.s 
the atmospliere of a large city, and there are no 
finer trees Avithin the precincts of London than 
its plane-trees. Noble specimens are to be seen 
in Hyde Park and Hussell Square, in London, 
and the aA^enue of the Thames Embankment is 
formed Avitli tliia tree. In the East the plane 
attains an immense size. One tree in the meacloAV 
of Buyukdere, on the banks of the Bosporus, is 
141 feet in^ circumference at the base, extends its 
branches 45 feet from the trunk, and is believed 
to be more than 2000 years old. The Avood of 
the plane, Avhen young, is yelloAAdsh Avhite ; Avhen 
old it is biOAvnish, fine grained, takes a high polish, 
and is esteemed for cabinet-making, A rich 
alluAual soil and the vicinity of Avater are most 



sui^ble to this tree. The North American Plane, 
or Button Avood (P, occklent(ilis\ is a very similar 
tree. It is the largest deciduous tree of the United 
btates, and abounds on the banks of the great 
livers of the middle states. Its timber is not very 
valuable, and is very liable to decay. A tree of 


this species on the bank of the Thames, in Chelsea 
Hospital gardens, is 115 feet high, Avitli a trunk 5 
feet in cliameter. — The name plane- ti ee is commonly 
given in Scotland to Aidiat in England is knoAAm 
as the Sycamore {Acer j^seiido-plcdcDius), Avhicli 
reseiJibles the true planes in its foliage, but is 
neither a plane nor a true sycamore, being really 
the Greater l\Iaple. See Maple. 

Plaiietariiiin. See Orrery. 

Planetoids, or A.steroids, are noAv usually 
linowm as Minor Planets. See PLANETS, 

Planets (Gr. Jjlanetcs, 'a Avanderer') are those 
heavenly bodies (including the earth) Avliich be- 
long to our solar system, and revolve in elliptic 
orbits round tlie sun. They ai’e often denominated 
prirnary planets, to di.stingiiisli them from their 
moons or satellites, Avhicli are called secondary 
planets. The name planet is of considerable an- 
tiquity, and AA^as applied to these dependents of the 
sun to distinguish them fiom the myiiads of lumin- 
ous bodies Avliich stud the sky, and Avhich present 
to the naked eye no indication of change of place 
(see Stars ). The planets at pi-esent known are, in 
the order of tlieir di.stance from the siin, Mercury, 
Venu.s, the Earth, Mars, the Planetoids (q.v.), 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Six of 
these, Mercury, Venus, the Earth ( Avliich Avas not, 
hoAvever, then reckoned a planet), Mars, Jupiter’ 
and Saturn, Avere knoAAoi to the ancients ; Uranus 
Avas discovered hy Sir AYilliam Hcrsehol (q.v.) in 
17S1; and Neptune, after having its position and 
elements determined theoretically by Levorricrand 
Adams, Av«as tiiscovered by Professor Cballis and 
Hr Galle in 1846. The Planetoicls, of AA'bicIi .some 
«800 are noAV knoAVii, have all lieeii discovered since 
January 1, 1801. Six of the planets, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Llramis, and Neptune, are 
attended hyone or more satellites ; Uranus (gener- 
ally), Neptune, almost all the Planetoids, and all 
the satellites except^ the Moon are invisible to the 
naked eye.' The A'isible planets can be at once 
distinguished fi-qm the fixed stars hy their dear 
steady light, Avhile the latter have a sparkling or 
tAvinIdiiig appearance. The planets, as observed 
from the Eaith, move sometimes from west to 
east, soineiime.s from east to west, and for some 
time remain stationary at the i)oiiit Avhere pro- 
gression ends and retrogi’ession commences. Tbis 
iiTegiilaiity in their movements Avas very puzzlinjg 
to the ancient astronomers, avIio invented various 
hypotheses to account for it. See Ptolemaic 
System, The system of CoperiiicnB, by assmning 
the siin, and not tlie earth, as the centre of the 
system, explained Avitli admirable simplicity Aidiat 
seemed before a maze of confusion. 

The planetary oibits differ considerably in their 
degrees of eccentricity, the Planetoids, Mars, and 
Mercury being most, and the larger planets least 
eccentric. No tAAm planets move exactly in the 
same plane, though, as a general rule, tlie iilanea 
of the larger planets most nearly coincide with that 
' ® ecliptic. The latter are conseqiion tly always 

' found Avithin a small stdp of the hcaA’^ens 
ex Lending on both sides of the ecliptic ; Avhile the 
others have a far Avider range, Pallas, one of them, 
having the angular elevation of its orbit no less than 
84 42 above the ecliptic. According to Keiiler’s 
LaAvs (q.v.), the nearer a planet is to the sun the 
shorter is the time of its revolution. The arrange- 
nient of the planets in the solar system hears no 
known relation to their relative size or Aveight, for 
tJiough Mercnry, Venus, and the Eartli foIIoAv the 
same order in size and distance from the sun, yet 
Mars, which IS farther from the sun, is much less 
til an either the Earth or Venus, and the Planetoids, 
Avliich are still farther off, are the least of all. 
fUipiter, Avhich is next in order, ishy far the largest, 
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being about H times as large as all the other.> 
tof^etlier ; and, as we jjroceed farther outwards, we 
hn^l Saturn less than Jujnter, and Uranus than 
Saturn, though Neptune, the remotest, is some- 
what larger tlian Uranus. 

With reference to their distance from tlie sun, as 
compared with that of the Earth, the planets are 
divided into auperiov and inferior ; Mercury and 
Venus are consequently the only ‘inferior’ jdanefcs, 
all tl\e others being ‘ superior, ’ The inferior planets 
iiiirst always be on the same side of tlie Earth a.s 
the sun is, and can never be above the horizon of 
any place (not in a very high latitude) at mid- 
night ; they are always invisible at their superior 
ami inferior conjunctions, except when, at the latter, 
a transit (see Sun) takes place. The superior 
planets are likewise invisihle at conjunction, hut 
when in opposition they are seen with the greatest 
distinctness, being then due south at midnight. 
The time which elapses from one conjunction to 
its corresponding conjunction is called the synodie 
period of a ])iaiiet, and in the case of the inferior 
planets must always be greater than the true 
period of i evolution. 


J^ferenry^ the jdanet which is nearest the sun, 
is also, with the exception of tlie Planetoids, the 
suiallest (being only three times the hulk of the 
1110011 ), and performs its revolution round the sun 
ill the shortest lime, Its greatest elongation is 
never more than 27® 45', and consequently it is 
never above the horizon more than two hours after 
sunset, or tlio same Lime before sunrise ; on tliis 
account, and from its small iipuarcub size (5" to 13"), 
it is seldom distinctly observanle by the naked eye. 
It sbiiios with a peculiarly vivid white or rose- 
coloured light, and exhibits no spots. Its year (or 
sidereal period of revolution round the sun) is 
87 '969 days. 

Venxis^ tlie next in order o£ distance and period, 
is to us tlie most brilliant of all the pbiuets, Its 
orbit is more nearly a circle than any of the others, 
and when at its inferior conjunction it approaches 
nearer the Earth than any other planet, its aiinar- 
ent angular dimensions thence vary from 10" at 


the superior to 66" at the inferior coiijunctioii. Its ■ 
greatest elongation varies from 45° to 47° 12', and 
therefore it can never be above tlie horizon for much 
moie than three hours after sunset, or the same ' 
time before sumise. 'While moving from the in- , 
ferior to the superior conjunction Venus is a morn- 
hig^ stavi and (luring the other half of its synodic ' 
peiiod an emning star, When this planet is at an , 
elongation of 40° its brilliancy is greatest, far siir- 
imssing that of the other planets, and rendering a ' 
minute examination through the telescope im- i 
po'^sible. At this period it sometimes becomes , 
visible in the daytime, and after sunset is so bright ' 
as to tlirow a distinct shadow, Astronomcis have 
repeatedly attempted to ascertain the nature and 
characteristics of its surface, but its brightne.ss so 
dazzles the eyes as to render the coriectness of 
their ohsei rations at best doubtful, From the 
changes in the position of dusky patche.s on its 
surface, whicli hai'e been fretpieutly noticed, it is 
concluded that it reimlves on its axis, and that its 
equator is inclined to the plane of its orbit at an 
angle of 75° ; hut many astronomers doubt these 
conclusions. Its year is 224 '7 days. Piofessor 
Schiaparelli has shown reason fni 
believing that both Mercury and 
Venus mways present the same face 
to th e su n , Both V enus and M ercu vy 
ucccHsarily exhiliit phases like the 
moon. For tvani^its of Venus, see 
Sun. 

The Eitvih, the next planet in order, 
will be fouml under its own name ; it 
lias a single .satellite, the il/ooa (q.v,). 
It-) year is 365 ‘256 days. 

mars^ the lirst oi the .superior 
planets, is much inferior in size to , 
tlie two previous, its A’olume being 
about 1th of the Earth’s, and, after I 
Arercury, its orbit is much more 
eccentric than those of the other 
planets. When it is nearest to the 
Earth (i.e. in opposition) its apparent 
angular diameter is 30"; when farthest 
from it (i.e. in conjunction ), not more 
than 4". Alars revolves on its axis 
( which is inclined at an angle of 28° 
27' ) ill 24 hours 37 minutes, and its 
year is 087 days long. In 1877 Hall 
of AVaKshington discovered that it had 
two satellites, noAV named Phohos and 
Deinios. It shines Avith a fiei^ red 
light, and is a brilliant ohiect in the 
heavens at midnight when near 
opposition ; Avlien seen through the 
telescope its surface appears to be 
covered Avith irregular blotches, some 
of tliem of a reddish, others of a 
greenihU colour, while at each pole is a spot of 
dazzling Avhite. The red s]}ots are .siinuised to be 
land ; the green, Avater ; but the markings on 
Alars api)car to have changed considerably since 
they Avero liivst observed. Tbe Avhite spots at 
the poles are Avitli same reason supposed to be 
snow, since they decrease AvIien most exposed to 
the sun, and increase under the contrary circum- 
stances. The Phases (q.v.) of M(m range be- 
tAveen full, lialf, full (in conjunction, if visible), 
and half. 

The rfanetotds . — After Mars in order come the 
Planetoids (see below), formerly bub improiierly 
called Asteroids. 

JupiW\ tbe next in order, is tbe largest of all tbe 
planets, its bulk being more than 1400 times that of 
the Earth, though, from its fiinall density, its mass 
is only 300 times more. After Venus it is tlnj 
briglitesfc of the planets and the largest in apparent 
Hize, its angular diameter varying from 30" to 60". 



Fig, 1.— Diagram allowing tho comparative sizes of Suii and Planets. 
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When looked at through a telescope it is seen to he 
considerably llattened at the poles, oAviiig to its 
rapid revolution on its own axis ; and it^ surface 
is ciossed in a diiection parallel to its equator by 
three or four distinct and strongly*! narked belts, 
and a few others of a varying nature. Spots also 
appear and rLMiiain for some time on its surface, b> 
means of which its revolution on its axis has been 
ascertained. Se]iaiate spots give, ho^yeverJ slight! 
dilleient peiiods, and some even are seen to^move 
])ast one another, so tliat a period of 9 hr. 5o min. 
21 sec., widle generally accurate, is not given by 
every .sj)ot. Tliis jdanet Is attended by four satel- 
lites* wliich are easily observable through an ordi- 
nal y telescope, and wbicli have lendered immense 
service in the determination of longitudes at sea, 
and of the motion and velocity of light. The 
satellite^-, which were di^'Covered by Galileo, were 
proved by Sir William Her.-schel to revolve on 
their own axes in the same time that they revolve 
round their piiinary. Tlie smallest is about the 
same size as our Moon, the others are considerably 
larger. Tlie year of Jupiter is 4332-384 days. 

Saturn^ next in imsition, is about 745 times 
larger in volume, though only about ninety liines 
greater in mas‘>, than the eartli. Its ajiparent dia- 
meter wiien in opi>osition is 20*3", ami tliere is a 
con.siderahle flattening towards tlie pole.s. Its 
surface is traversed by dusky belts much less 
dibtiiictly marked than those of Jupiter, owing 
doubtless in great part to its inferior brightne.ss ; 
its general colour is a dull white or yellowish, but 
tlie shaded portions, when seen distinctly, are of 
a glaucoiis colour. The most le markable peculi- 
arity of Saturn is its ring, or series of concentric 
riiig.s, each one itarallel and in tlie same plane with 
the others and with the planet’s equator. The ring 
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is distinctly sepaiabie into tliree parts ; the two 
outermost are hriglit like the planet itself, while 
the innermost (called the ‘Dusky’ or ‘Crape’ 
ring) is of a purplish colour, and is only discernilde 
through a powerbil telescope. They are jnosfc 
n-obably eojuposed of a multitude of small sat el- 
ites in rapid revolution round the planet. They 
are not always visible when Saturn is in the 
* opposite ’ half of its orbit, for when tlie plane 
of the rings is intermediate between tiiat of the 
Earth’s orbit and of the ecliptic their dark surface 
is turned towards us, and when the sun is in their 
jdane only the narrow edge is illumined ; in both 
of these cases the ring is invisible from the Eartli. 
Its^ plane being inclined at an angle of 28° to the 
ecliptic, we see the two surfaces of the ring alter- 
natel}' for periods of fifteen yeans at a time ; and 
at the middle of each period the rings attain their 
maximum obliquity to the ecliptic, and are then 
best seen from the Earth. It is hardly necessaiy 
to remark that at the end of each period they 


become invisible. Saturn bar. also no less tlian 
eight satellites, seven of which revolve round it in 
orbits little removed from the plane of the ring, 
while tlie eighth, wliicli is the second in size, is con- 
sideralily inclined to it. Two of tlie satellites wei’e 
discovered by Herschel in 1787 and ITSD, four by 
Cassini in 16'72 and 1684, one by Huyghensin 1655, 
one by Mi La'*sell in England and Professor Bond 
in Aineiica in 1S4S. The satellites are all situated 
outside of the ring, and the large.st of them is nearly 
equal to the planet Mars in size. The yeai of 
Saturn is 10,759 ’219 days. 

UrannSy the next planet in position, was dis- 
covered accidentally by the elder Ilenscliel on 13th 
March 1781, aiul was named ‘ the Georgium Sid us’ 
and ‘ Hevschel,’ but these names soon fell into disuse. 
It is about seventy-two times gieater than the Earth 
in volujne, and tliii teen times in mass ; but, thongl) .so 
large, its distance is so much greater in proportion 
that astronomers have been unable to gain much 
iiifonimtioTi concerning it. No spots or belts have 
hitherto been discovered on its surface, and conse- 
quently its time of rotation and the position of its 
axis are unknown. It is attended by a number of 
satellites, but so minute do these bodies appear 
that astronomers hitherto have been _ unable to 
agree as to tlieir exact number »Sir William 
Her.schel reckoned six, while other asbronoiiiers 
believe in the existence of four, five, and eight 
i-Gs])ectively. That there are at least four is beyond 
doubt. The year of Uranus is 30,686*820 days. 

Nejdunc is the next and on Lei most member of 
the solar system, and, at a distance of nearly 3000 
niillions of miles from the centre of the system, 
slowly performs its revolution round the sun, accom- 
plishing the com])lete circuit in about 165 solar 
years. It ls about ninety tim ea larger than the Earth, 
but fiom its extreme remoteness is of almost inap- 
]>reciable magnitude when seen tlirqugli an ordinary 
telescope. It was the disturbance in the motion of 
Uranus caused by the atti active force of this planet 
which led Leverrier and Adams to a calculation of 
its size and jiosition, on the supposition of its 
existence ; and the directions whicli were given by 
the former to Dr Gallo of Berlin, specifying its 
exact position in the heavens, led that astrono- 
mer to its discovery on 23d September 1846 
(see Astronomy). IVIr Lasscll of Liverpool dis- 
covered that Neptune is attended by one satellite. 
The satellites of Uranus and Neptune difier from 
the other planets, primary and secondary, in the 
direction of their motion, which is from east to 
■west, and in the case of the former in idanos nearly 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. Both Uranus and 
Neptune were observed long before the times of 
Herschel and Lei'errier, but they were always sup- 
posed to he stars. Uranus is known to have been 
oiiserved by Elamsteed between 1690 and 1715, and 
Neptune by Lalande in 1795. 

In astronomical tables, almanacs, &c. the planets 
are for convenience denoted by symbols instead of 
their names, as follows; Mercury, g; Venus, J,* 
Earth, 0 j Mars, the Planetoids, in the order 
of their discovery, ®, (D, &c. ; Jupiter, "If.; 

Saturn, or !) ; Uranus, Neptune, V ov ; 
the Sun, Q ; the Moon, ([, 

Minor Plankts, the name given to that 
numerous^ group of very small planets which is 
situated in the solar system between Mars and 
Jupiter, Till the 19th century the 5 ’' remained 
undiscovered ; but for some years before their 
existence had been suspected, mainly owing to 
the remarkable hiatus in the seiies of the jilanetary 
distances when compared ivith the law of Bode 
(q.v.). On 1st January 1801 tlie first of them 
(Geres) was detected by Piazzi of Palermo, and 
his success roused his brother astronomers to 
search for more planets. Their search ■was success- 
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fal» for Gibers (q.v.) discovered two (Pallas and 
Vesta) in 1802 and 1807, and Harding one (Juno) 
in 1804 ; but, as all researches for some time sub- 
sequent to 1807 were unavailing, astronomers 
gradually allowed tliemselves to settle down into 
the belief that no moic planetoids remained to 
be discovered. But ^ the detection of a fifth 
(Astriea) hy Ilencke in 1845 revived the hope of 
fresh diHCO^'erio.s, and from this period no year 
(excepting 1846) has passed ndthout adding to the 
list. The nuniher Iciiowu at the beginning of 1851 
was 13, of 1861 was 62, of 1871 was 112, of ISSl 
was 219, of 1891 was 299. Tins remarkable 
success of the astronomers of our time is due to the 
systematic manner in which (.he zodiacal helt has 
been explored, and blie place and ajipareiit size of 
every star of this region distinctly determined ; so 
that the presence of a wandering body can at once 
be detected. Among the most successful of the dis- 
coverers of planetoids have been Palisa of Yieiina, 
and C. II. F. Peters (1813-90) of flaniilfcoii College, 
XT.S. The former, since 1872, has discovered more 
than 70, on one occasion as many as live in a week ; 
while the latter, after 1861, discovered 48. 

Tlie magnitudes of these celestial bodies have 
not heen accurately ascertained, but it is certain 
that they arc exceedingly small as compared even 
with Mercury, the least of the other planets ; the 
diameter of 11 ic largest among tlw3m being gener- 
ally believed not to exceed 450 miles, while most 
of the others arc very much smaller than this, 
They also diller, generally speaking, from tlie 
lusi of the planets in other respects ; their oi’bits 
are of greater eccentricity, are inclhiQd to the 
ecliptic at a gi*oator angle, and are interlaced in 
a most intricate manner, crossing each other so 
frequently as to form, v'heu viewed perpendicularly, 
a kind of network. The consequence of this is 
that a planetoid which is nearest the sun at one 
part of its orbit is, when at another part of its 
orbit, farther from it than are several of the 
others, and a mutual oclinsing of the sun at 
dill'event periods hy two i)lanGt()ids mu.st he of 
very frequent occurrence. The mean orbit of the 
iirst 251 i)laneh)ids coincides, liowevor, within 30' 
with that of Jupiter. Of the planetoids of 
which the elements Imd hy 1B91 heen satisfactorily 
calculated, Medusa (No. hJ9) has the shortest 
period of revolution, 1137*69 days, and Hilda 
(No. 153) the longest, 2869*92 days. The corre- 
sponding moan distances from the sun, exprcs.sed 
in parts of the oar bids mean distance, are respect- 
ively 2*13275 and 3*95228. Till 1876 the extremes 
known ^ in this respect were Flora and {Sylvia 
respectively. The neare.st approacli to the sun is 
made by Phocea (pevihelmn distance, 1*787). 
Freia recedes farthest from him (aphelion dis- 
tance, 4*002). Polyhymnia’s orbit has the greatest 
eccentricity, amounting bo 0'33908j Lomia’s the 
least, 0*2176. Massalia’s orbit makes a smaller 
angle— only 4P 1 ” — with the ecliptic than that of 
any_ other* planet in the solar .system, while the 
inclination of the orbit of Pallas is no less than 
34“ 42' 41". After the fir.sb two or three of these 
bodies had been discovered the opinion was pro- 
pounded hy Olhers that they wei'e hut the frag- 
ments of some large planet ; and this hypothesis 
received corroboration from the intimate con- 
nection which was shown to subsist among them i 
but of late years it 1ms fallen out of favour with 
astronomors. Some infer that the planetoids are 
best accounted for by the nobnlar hypothesis. It 
has heen calculated that the combinetl mass of all 
the planetoids cannot exceed one-fonrth of the 
earth’s mass. 

For a Table of the periods, distances, size, den- 
sity, &c. of the planets, see Solak System. See 
also PiioToaiiAPtiY, and Spectbum. 


Plaiu'iuetci’, a machine for measuring ai‘eas on 
a plane. Tlie best-known form is that of Pro- 
fessor J. Amsler-Lallbn of Schairiiaiisen, the theoiy 
of which will he found discussed in 'VVilliamson’.s 
Integral Calculus^ and in Minchin’s UmpUtnar 
Kiminaiks. It consists of two rods hinged together. 
Tlie extreinity of the one rod is fixed, so that the 
fiee extremity of the other is able to trace out any 
form of curve limited only in size by the dimensioh.s 
of the apparatus. The theory of’ tlie in.struiiient 
dejiends upon tlie fact that, as the free end is made 
to trace out the houndaiy of any closed aiea, the 
hinged end oscillates to and fro along a curve, but 
traces out no area. liigiclly attached to the rod 
whose one end traces out the plane area is a 
graduated roller fixed ^vitli its axis of rotation 
])ai'allel to the line joining the hinge and the trac- 
ing point. As the closed curve is being described 
the roller rotates because of the lateral movement 
of the rod ; and the dill'erence of the readings before 
and after the tracing lias lieen accomplished gives 
a number proportional to the area that has li^een 
gone round. To Amsler-Laffon also is due a more 
elaborate form of inlegrator capable of measuring 
moments of inertia of areas. It greatly facilitates 
the calculation of displacements, metacentres, and 
curves of stability in naval designing, 

Planlageuet, the surname of an Angevin 
family which in 1154 succeeded in the person of 
Henry II. to the throne of England on the ex- 
tinction of the Norman dynasty in the male line, 
and reigned till 1485, when the "battle of Bosworth 
gave the crown to the family of Tudor. The name 
was first adopted liy Ueonrey, Count of Anjou, 
husband of Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. , from 
the badge of a .sprig of broom {planta genista) 
wliich he wore in his bonnet ; and Henry 1. is the 
only king to whom Mr Freeman wonhC allow the 
nauie. Tlie Plantagenet kings were Henry IT., 
Bichard L, John, Henry ITT., Edward I. -III., 
liieliard IT., Ileiiry [V.-VI., Edward IV.-V., and 
Bi chard HI. See the separate articles on these 
names ; also, foi 
the great struggle 
between its two 
rival branches, the 
article II 0 .s E S 
(AVar.s of the). 

Miss Norgate’s 
England mdev the 
Angevin Kings (2 
volk 1887) IS an 
altogeLIier admir- 
able history of the 
Plantagenet period 
as far as the reign 
of John. 

Plaillaiii. For 

the tropical plan- 
tain [Musa)i see 
Banana. The 
Englisli plant so 
called belongs to 
the Plantagiuea? or 
Planta^inacem, a 
natural order of 
exogenous plants, 
mostly herhaceons 
and without stems ; 
the leaves forming 
rosettes, fiat and 
ribbed, or ta])er and Greater Plantain [PUmtago mcijor). 
lle.shy j the (lowers 

usually in spikes, and generally hermaphrodite; 
the calyx 4- parted, persistent; the corolla liypo- 
gynous, membranous, persistent, its limb 4-parted ; 
the stamens four, inserted into the corolla, with 
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lilanient*^ ; the ovary free, of a single carpel, 

1 — t-celled ; the cells containiii" one, t\vo, or many 
ovules; the fruit a niemhranons capsule ’with a 
lid. The teshi of the seeds abounds in mucilage, 
'svhicli is ea^Iy extracted I)y boiling water. TJiere 
are about 120 known species, ditfuscMl over all 
parts of the globe, but most abundant in temperate 
and cold co^nt^c>^. The most important genus is 
Plantago, the species of which often receive tiie 
English name Elantain. Five of this genus are 
fouinl in the Ignited Kingdom, the chief of which 
are the following: the Greater Plantain, or Way- 
bread {Plcnito ()0 mujov')^ one of the most common 
of Pritisli plants; a perennial, with hroad ovate 
stalked leaves and long cylindrical sj)ikes, growing 
in pastures, waysitles, tSic. It is very widely diffused 
over the world. Its seeds are a favourite food of 
biivL, and the gatlieiing of the spikes to feed cage- 
bird.s is familiar to every one. Tlie leaves are 
ai>plie<l to wounds hy the peasantry in many dis- 
tricts. They are said also to he a useful appli- 
cation to ulcers ami indolent scrofulous tnmonrs, 
— Tlie liibwort Plantain, or Rihgrass (P. (ffuceo- 
lata)^ i.s another very common Pritish plant, form- 
ing no small part of* the herbage of many meadows 
and pasture*', anil sometimes so^mi bj' farmers, but 
with doubtful wisdom. Its leaves are lanceolate, 
and taper at both ends ; its spikes are short, ovate 
or cylindrical, and placed on long angular stalks. 
Its seed is acceptalde to cage-binls. This is the 
plant commonly known as Mjullies,' or ‘sodgers,* 
the striking off the heads (or spikes) of which is 
such a favourite amusement of children. — The 
mucilage of the seeds of P. I spur} hula and of 
P. psiftllmn is much used in India in catarrhs 
and otlier complaints; and P. psijlUuin — called 
Flea wort, and its seeds Fleaseed— is cultivated in 
France for tlie sake of this mucilage, wliich is used 
hy paper-stainers in preference to that obtained 
from linseed, and is also extensively used hy 
muslin manufacturers for stiffening their goods. 
The plant has a branched spreading stem, and 
recurved leaves. 

Plautain-oatcrs [M\isu}iliagidui\ a family of 
Piedike birds, of Afiican distribution, arboreal 
habits, and vegetarian diet. The species of jVInso- 
phaga are bluish black, the Turacous (Tnraens) 
are light green with carmine wing-feathei's. Tliis 
occurrence of a green pigment (tnracoverdin ), as 
distinguished from a green colour, is miiqne among 
birds, and the carmine pigment (turacin) is also 
iiitere.sting because it seems to be partially wa>slied 
one during the rainy season. 

Plantation. _ ftee AnEORiciTLTur.E. ‘ His 
Majesty’s Plantations ’ was a not unnsnal term 
in tlie 17th and IStli centuries for the Britisli 
settlements in America, to which it was custom- 
ary to trams port offenders, political and otlier, 
till the American Revolution. See PRISONS, 
Tit ANSPORTA TION. 

Plant-llOUSCS are garden structures designed 
for the protection and cultivation of the ])lants of 
wanner climates than our own. Apart from the 
style of architecture, a plant- house must he so con- 
structed as to admit a niaxinium of light to the 
interior j there mu-st also be ample provision for 
ventilation, and means for maintaining such atmos- 
pheric temperature as is necessary to the plants 
that are to be cultivated in it. G-lasa, ivood, and 
iion are the mateiials of which plant-houses are 
made. Masoniy is not essential in the erection of 
plant- houses, bub it is very generally employed to 
give Btabilitj^ durability, and architectural effects. 
Glass obviously is tlie most important inateiial : 
the larger the amount of it that eiiteis into the 
structure of a jd ant- house the better adaipted will j 
it be for the cultivation of plants ; the means for I 


seeming the maxiniiim or ngiit is tnereuy pro- 
vided, and its regulation is then under the contrid 
of the cultivator. 

Under the term plant-house is included every 
kind of lioi-ticulfcural glass ereelion omjiloyed in 
the culture of flowering and ornanienlal plants, 
as di'^tinguished from those Avhicli are devotcil 
exclusively bo the culture of fruit-tiecs or other 
plants that are grown solely for the sake of their 
fruit. Tliey are broadly divided into three classes 
— \iz. hothouse or ])lant-stove, intermediate house, 
and gTeenhouse. The structure of each clas.s may 
lie the same in all respects except in the poAver of 
the heating apparatus. In the hothouse it must 
be adapted to create and sustain tropical tenipeia- 
tures irrespective of the temperature of t-he outer 
air ; in the intermediate house tlie heat of extra- 
tropical and temperate countries must he provided ; 
and in the greenhouse all that is requireil of tlie 
heating apparatus is the exclusion of fiosL nr tlie 
maintenance of a min ini nm temperature of -10° F. 
Hothouses are either dry or moist, according to 
the class of plants to which each may he devoted ; 
tlie natives of dry tropical region.s and those of 
maiitime lake and river districts severally re<inir- 
ing special adaptations in connection with the heat- 
ing appaiatus for providing atmospheric lininidity. 
Tims there may be tropical orcbid-lionscs, tropical 
fern-bouses, tropical aqnatic-lionses — the hitter 
being fitted Avith tanks of heated water, in Avliioh 
Victoria legia, Nymplnras, and other aquatic 
plants of the tropics are cultivated ; but the more 
coimiiou class of stove is that in Avhich tlie internal 
arrangements are made Avith the vieAv of accoiiiiiio- 
dating a large variety of plants, having coiisider- 
alde diversity of constitutional recjuiremeiit. Tiie 
intermediate house may he subdivided iu the same 
Avay into the cool orcliid -house, the cool fernery, 
&e. ; but more coniinonly it is adapted to the 
Avants of miscellaneous plants, and A’ery often 
indeed it is used temporarily for tropical t>lants 
during their period of rest, A^ hen a loAver tempera- 
ture and le.'^s humidity than those of the stove are 
desirable. The greenlioiise may be a lieatli -house 
if exclusively devoted to the culture of Cape heaths 
(Erica) and kindred plants, or it may he a Ncav 
Holland house, if its inhabitants arc chielly emn- 
1 posed of the interesting nativ^es of Ncav Zealand, 
Tasmania, and other temperate parts of Australasia. 

The conservatory is a plant-house in AA'hicdi a 
miscellaneous collection of plants, after haAiiig 
been growm elseAvliere, is ])laced in order to display 
the beauty of floAvers and foliage. It may be eitlier 
cool or hot, according to the classes of plants 
accommodated in it. Being usually a place of 
re.sorb, or a lounge accessible from the uraAving- 
room or some other jiart of a mansion, its archi- 
tectural features should be in harmony Avith those 
of the huildiiig of Avhicli it forms a part; but due 
regard slum Id also be had, in deciding upon arclii- 
tectiiral details, to the providing of ample light, 
and the means of securing perfect ventilation. The 
propagating house is a plant-house devoted to the 
purpose of rearing the several classes of plants 
indicated in the foregoing, eitlier by seeds, cnltings, 
grafting, or any otlier mode that may be required 
in particular cases. It may be heateci or cool, and 
diflers from the ordinary plant-house chiefly in 
being more restricted in atmosphere, It is lilted 
j AAuth close glass-cases, fixed or portable, for the 
i purpose of preventing exhaustion, by the atmos- 
jihere, of cuttings and other subjects temporarily 
destitute of roots. An essential feature of the 
inteinal arrangements pf the propagating house is 
a bed or beds filled Avith sand, cocoa-nut fibre, or 
any other cleanly material, in Avhich the pots con- 
taining cuttings may be plunged at AAdll, to prevent 
evaporation from tlieii* sides and fluctuations of 
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temperature in tlieir contents. These beds are 
usually provided ^vitll hot- water j)ipes, tanks, or 
lines below, for the purpose of giving bottom heat 
when required. 

See al-io FoueiNG, GAiioExViNG, Hotbkd, Orchids, 
pE.rcH, Vine, &o. ; S. "Wood, Fovcino Oardcniny (LS81) ; 
pawkcs, HorticMltural IhuLdinys (new ed. 1H8G); Bivers, 
The Orchard JToune (1881); and other works by Baines 
(1885), Hibberd (now ed. 1880), May (iiewcd. 18S8), and 
IVilliains (new ed. 1883). 

riaulis'i’il'rtos- See Beau, Carniyoiia. 

Plautilli CiiuiSTOUUE, an einiiienb printer, 
was born at St Aver tin, near Tourn, in 15U, and 
settled a.s a bookbinder at Antwer]) in lolO ; some 
six years later he began to iirint. The books tliat 
came from his office are distinguished fur their 
accuracy and ])eaiitifnl workmanship and liuisli, 
IJis hu.sinesH prosjjered, and he had often twenty 
2)resse.s or more in active operation at once. Tlie 
most noted of all his pubiicatioiis is the Bihlia 
Fohjglotfa (8 voIh. 1569-73), which was printed 
uudeV the personal Buperiiiteiidcuce tjf Arias Mon- 
tanas, the court chaplain of Philip IT. of ypaiii. 
riantiii’s editions of the Bible in Latin, IIehi*ew, 
and Dutch, and oditioms of the (rreek and Latin 
cUi.ssic.s, are scarcely less celel)rated. He died at 
Antwerp, Ist July 1589. lie luul set up pviuUng- 
estahlLliments in Leyden and Paris, and these, 
with that in Antwerp, weni carried on hy tlie 
luishaiuis of his daughters. Bis office in Antworj) 
remained in the possessioTi of the family of Jolm 
MovetuH, his son-in-law, until it was b(Mighfc hy the 
city in LS76 for 1,200, 090 francs; out of it was 
created tlie ‘IMnsee Phiiitin ’ (1877). 

Sco Life Ijy Max Boohus {in Froucli, Antwerp, 1882); 
Backor and Buolujis, dc Vlniprinierie Fhtn- 

iinienne (Brvwsels, 1S()5); Begcorge, La Maison Plantin 
3d ed. Pans, 1881)); and Oortwtpondance de Flantin 
edited by Bouses, Blient, 2 vuls, 1881-86). 

PljUlMice. See Avieides. 

PlsiutSi It is not po.ssible to frame a complete 
delinition of a plant a.s o]>]»used to an animal; the 
most oljvioiiH diKtiiiction is that a plant is lixed, 
while an animal \noves ; and though it is quite true 
that idauts form that kingdoju of nature wliicli is 
cliaractcristieally passive in its life, while the animal 
life is more vigorous, yet there are many animals, 
bucli as a sea-anemone, which are as lixed as a plant; 
and all i)lants arc sensitive to the snn’.s rays, and 
3novc ill response. Nor can we make a formal 
distinction between thorn in terms of the food they 
require; for although it is true that plants li^'e 
upon simjile unorganised inatorials, the salts and 
water of tlie soil, and tlie carbonic acid and oxygen 
of the air, and indeed serve as the source of all 
food for animals, yet there are many jiarasitic 
jilauts which live on Llio juices of other living crea- 
tures. AVhat chicily makes such a delinition im- 
j)os.siblc is that at the bottom of the ladder of 
tifo_ there are innumerable living creatures which 
it is a mere fonuality to call either plants or 
animal.s. From such creatures as these it is jiossible 
that the two great kingdoms of nature have been 
evolved step by step in constantly diverging lines. 
But tlie diversity of nature of plant and animal 
life is such tbat they are mutually helpful to each 
other; i>iaiits having the means of feeding ui)ou 
the carbonic acid of the air, using the carbon and 
giving out the oxygen, thus fonniug matter for the 
life of animals, avIio in return, liy breathing out 
carbonic acid, help to keep the air in a lit state for 
jjlants. This mutual relation of the two kiiigdom.s 
iinds another expression in the aid that insects 
and fioniG birds gi\^e to the higher plants, for in 
their search for lionoj'" they become coverocl with 
pollen, and carrying it froni flower to llower secure 
cro-ss-fertilisation ; while it is probable that the 
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bright colour.s of Bowers have been to a certain 
extent evolved by the natural selection which the 
insects who visited them have exerted, hy going 
more often to those of tlie brighter colour. 

Fur the classification of plants and list of allied sub- 
jects, see Botany ; for tlieix* lifu-procebse.s, see Vege- 
'I'aude Physeologv ; see also the articles Aghiculturc, 
TjIology, Cultivated Plant.s, Finiious ^unsTANCLH, 
Flower, Gardening, and tlmse on the great groups of 
plants— ALGii!), CoNiFEU.E, Cyc’ads, PERNe, Fungi, &c. 

Movements of Plants. The moveineiit.s of 
jdants may be di\ided into { 1 ) tlio.se that take 
place during gvowlli, including grorvth itself, 
many of which are common to all plants; and (2) 
tliose that may he seen in mature plaiiLs — the.se are 
rather the exception than tlie rule. The whole 
matter is fully treated in the article on Vegetable 
Physiology {q.A\); here a short and general account 
will be given. 

(h'uirik^ in its rate and direction— tiie direction 
being really determined by the relative late of 
variou.s parts — ^is iiiBuenced by many factors ; the 
ellccts of temperature, light, gra\'iLation, and inoL- 
turc are well marked. 

Temperature . — There is a certain temperature 
at which growth is most rapid, also a iiiinimuni 
and a maximum at which it ceases; the.se points 
are diiVerent for dillereiit plants. 

Litjhi , — The formation of cliloroplivll and there- 
fore "of starch deyieuds, in nearly all cases, upon 
light, hut that light generally retards gruicth may 
be seen by the long hLcius of jilantH grown in the 
daik, and by the bending of plants grown in a 
window towards the light. In a few cases, as in 
the older parts of the steins of ivy, growing parts 
turn away from the light. The ray.s towards the 
blue end of the spectrum are the most powerful 
ill their effect upon the direction of growth, 

Steins generally grow upward.s and 
roots do SY awards ; that this is an eilect of gravita- 
tion is proved by the following experiments. Place 
a seedling in a liorixontal posUiou ; the growing tij) 
of the stem will turn upv'ards and that of tlie root 
downward.y. Rotate a plant slowly iu a vertical 
plane, so as to cause the direction of gravitation 
to alter constantly ; the direction of the growth of 
stem and root is irregular, liotate a yd ant very 
rapidly, so as to introduce llic so-called centrifugal 
force the stem will grow towards tlie centre, that 
is, in the direction ojiposltc to tliat of the acting 
force, and the root away from it, that is, hi the 
direction of the acting force. 

Moiatiire . — Boots alw'ay.s grow in the direction of 
the greatest moisture. This eilect is a stronger 
one than that of gravitation, for if .seeds germinate 
iu a sieve filled with damp san^dust the rooks at 
Bvst grow downwards until they have grown 
through the sawdu.st out into the dry air ; then the 
direction of growtli changes, and the tijis bend 
round and gron^ np again into the damyi sawdust. 

^ l^iponltmcons^ Movemnita of Growing JHanU . — 
There are other movements of growing parts the 
causes of which are not v'ell understood. Thus, 
tlie leaves of a young hud are ke])t close together, 
heat over tlie tiji of the stem, by tlie more rapid 
groivth of their under than of their upper surface.s. 
^Yhen the bud is older the upper surfaces of the 
]eave.s begin to grow more quickly than the under 
surface.s and the leave.s unfold. Such movements 
are spoken of as nutations. IBie tips of climbing 
stems describe a ‘ circunmutation * due to siicces.sivo 
alterations in the rate of growth of the sides of the 
stem. It is in virtue of these movements that such 
plants are able to climb by twining round a sup- 
port. Tendrils have similar movemeiit.s, but there 
are further complications (see YEaETAnLE Physi- 
ology). All these movements are due to unequal 
growth of the parts of the plants, 
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The ^^orcn^ents of Mature Plants which we have 
now' to cletscrilje are due to alteiatioiis in the 
tuvgidity of the cells. The exciting stinmlub of 
feoiiie of these movements is known : it may 
contact, light, teniperatuie ; in other cases it is 
obscure, as w'e have found to be the case with 
some of the iiHJvements of giowing plants. 

Contact.— The leave^ of the Sensitive Plant ((pv.) 
droop when touched or shaken ; the stamens of the 
Berherhhaceje, when touched, bend down and come 
in contact with the stigma. The tentacles^ of 
Drosera bend over, and the leaflets of Venus' Fly- 
trap close, when fin iiisacct alights upon them (see 
In.'Sectivorou's Plants). 

Light and Temperature. — Many leaves — e.g. 
those of Mimosa anil Oxalis — move up and down 
W'ith variatioiiH of light and temperature. The 
sleeping and waking of plants — i.e. the folding of 
many leaves and liow'eis at dii^k and their opening 
in the morning — are familiar example.s of the effect 
of variations in external conditions. 

Spontaneous Movements of Mature Plants. — The 
leave.s of some few plants — e.g. the llcdysaruni 
gyrans — rotate in the <lark, wdiile tlie leaves of 
Mimosa, Oxalis, and Trifolium move up and dowm. 
These movements are not seen in daylight, prob- 
ably because they are obsemed by the movements 
due to light. The movements of the leaflets of 
Dc^niodiiim gymns are dealt wdtli at Telegr.irii 
Plant. The plasmodia of Myxomycetes creep, 
Bacteria and I)iatonis move in a way not yet 
understood, Volvox swims by means of cilia, the 
zoospores of Algie and the antheroids of ]\Io&ses 
and Ferns swim after they have been set free. 

Medicinal Plants.— -The study of plants with 
genuine or fancied curative properties is as old as 
human thought ami sicknchs. Even animals seek 
siicJi medicines, and it must be remembered that 
our early ancestors were much more familiarly 
acquainted with fruits and seeds, roots and Inilbs 
than are their more carnivorous descendants. But, 
w'hile it may be contended that ancient medical 
treatment was in great part a natural return to 
move primitive vegetarian diet, it is obvious that 
men would be quick to jirotit by a wide and often 
costly expel ieiice of plants w'itli special properties, 
poi.sonous and emetic, tonic and narcotic, excitant 
and sudorific. While botanical science is partly 
rooted in the garden, no small part of it has ^rown 
out of a primitive materia inedica. Tims, m the 
writings of Hippocrates (460-377 R.c.) and those to 
■which his name is extended 236 medicinal plants 
are recorded ; the list swells in the woi^s of 
Aristotle (387-322 n.c.) and Theophrastus (371- 
28G B.C. ), "while the ‘Materia Medica’ of Dioseo- 
rides (born in the Ist century A.D.) includes the 
names and partial descriptions of about six 
hundred. His work remained authoritative for 
fifteen centuries, and was continued on the one hand 
through the herbalists like Gerard and Culpepper 
into the hotiinical side of the modern pharnia- 
copoeia, on the other liand through such early 
botanists as Ciesalpinius into the independent — 
doubtless too independent— science of botany. 

In connection with medicinal plants there are 
many interesting chapters of history with which 
tlie .student should make himself acquainted — the 
w'eird stones of the old traffic in vegetable poisons j 
tlie matdeians’ use of narcotics and excitants; the 
mystical doctrine of Signatures (q.v, ), according to 
which plants bore signs indicative of their virtues ; 
the fU'adual decay of herb gathering and the loss of 
much of the ancient traditional lore j the persistent 
record of tlie old uses of plants in both technical 
and popular names, such as Pulmonaria, Sanicula, 
Tussilago, and^ wound-wort, scurvy-grass, gout- 
weed; the additions to the British flora by such 
importations a-s belladonna; the elimination from 


the modem pliaruiacopuuia of many vegetable drugs 
whose value was only fanciful ; the relegation of 
otliers to the list of spices ; the modem disco veiy 
or lediscovery of the potencies of Calabar bean, 
cinchona, coca, and many more. 

See Botany, Materia Medica, PHARiiACOPOiiiA ; 
Woodville, Mtdical Botany (4 vols. 1793); Hayne, 
Beschreihung dcr in M4.rzLneikLLnde uthrauchlichcn 
Ueicdclae (1805-46) ; Nees von Esenbeck, Weilie, Walter, 
and Funke, Sammliing dtr ojjicineller Pjianscii ( 1821-33 ) ; 
Bentlfey and Trimen, Afedicinal Plants (4 voL. Loud. 
1877); Lizerssen, Mcdicinhch-Pharmaceutiscke Botanik 
(Leip. 1877). 

Diseases of Plants (Phytopathology). Scien- 
tific investigation of the diseases of plants has not 
till recently been so widely and systematically 
followed up as the economic importance of the 
subject deserves. Our knowledge, therefore, of the 
causes and of the conditions of disease in the 
vegetable kingdom is comparatively limited and 
imperfect. Enough is, however, known to e.stab* 
lish tiie general conclusion that, though there is in 
many cases a close analogy between the diseases of 
])lants and animals, the causes of disease are very 
different in their nature in the main. While 
bacteria and the allied Scliizomycetes are recog- 
nised as the active agents in the development of 
ilisease in animals, parasitic fungi are now regarded 
as the chief cause of disease in jdaiits. Wet rot in 
the potato, rot in the bulbs of the liyacinth and the 
onion, guniiiiosis in the tomato, yelloivs in the 
peach, and pink decay in wheat may be cited as the 
principal diseases of plants at present ascertained 
to be caused by bacteria. 

Parasitic fungi are extremely numerous, and are 
as varied in their action and peculiar in the parts 
they afiect as they are numerous. Some attack 
tlie roots, otliers the stem and branches, while the 
flowers and even the several organs of reproduction 
and the fruit are each liable to be attacked by 
some particular parasite which induce.s disease. 
They are almo.st always local in their action, and 
it is very rare to find a case in -which the whole 
organism of a plant is affected in the sense that 
man and other animals are said to be constitution- 
ally diseased, Instances there are in varieties of 
cultivated plants of some tiling exfciemely like con- 
stitutional pronene.ss to disease. Certain varieties 
of peas and of wheat are extremely liable to mil- 
tie w, and to become abortive or die of the afiection. 
But such extreme cases are regarded as evidence 
rather of local or temporary conditions being 
favourable to an overwhelming distribution of the 
para.site and the consequent multiplication of the 
lesions than of the permeation or disease which 
takes place in the organism of animals on the 
introduction of a microbe into the blood. 

Nor is hei-edity so generally recognised as a 
factor in predisposing plants to disease as it is 
ascertained to he in animals. The tendency aheady 
allude<l to in some varieties of peas and wheat, and 
a similar tendency to canker in some varieties of the 
apple, and the greater liability of certain varieties of 
the potato to succumb to disease than others, would 
indeed appear to he attributable to hereditary jire- 
disposifcion in the individual kinds. But it is 
generally conceded that such peculiarities are indi- 
cations only of constitutional ^veakness in the 
vaiiety, not of any lieredifcary proneness to disease. 

In the suddenness of outbreak and the rapidity 
with which they spread when they first appear in 
a country or locality, there is a strong resemblance 
in ^ some plant diseases to certain epidemics in 
animals. And this resemblance is carried further 
in tracing the subsequent history of notable plant 
diseases. They appear, like epidemics in animals, 
to exhaust their extreme virulence after a time. 
The cases of attack may continue numerous and 
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frequent, but the type ih less severe, the disease 
y’ears itself out l^he potato disease of 1845 has 
continued annually in greater or less severity 
since that tiniej but from that year, and the 
Wo or three years immediately succeeding, it 
has ceased to be so formidable. Other instances 
nibdit he mentioned in illustration of this resem- 
blance of remaikable plant diseases to epidemics 
among animals — the vine disea.se [Oidlum), the 
Ijoilynock disease [Piiccuiia malmcearnmjj the 
celery disease (P. Apli)^ all of yducli made 
their appearance suddenly with such virulence and 
wicle.spread rapidity as to threaten extinction of 
the species attacked, hut are now sources of neibUer 
trouble nor alai’in. 

The direct action of parasitic fungi in causing 
disease in plants is through the myceliuni or spawn 
injuring the host plants cither by depriving them 
of iiouri&iiment, by impairing tlieir power of assinii- 
lation, or by abuonmilly accelerating or retarding 
<a-owtii. Tlie extent of injury indicted is extremely 
variable, in some cases exterminating in degree, 
and in others, thong li widespread and general, 
Iiaviug little ill elfect upon the health of the 
subjects. Adverse external circumstances— such 
as unsiiital)le teniperature, excess of dryness or 
moisture in the air and in the soil, deficiency of 
li^>‘hb, the presence of deloteviou.s elements in the 
sml or of noxious gases in the atmosphere— by 
debilitating the plants render them more lial)le to 
attacks of lungi, and aggva\'ate their .severity. 

The effects of disease in plants are extremely 
various. One of the most common manifestations 
of the pre.soiiGe of i)arasitic fungi in tlie^ tissues is 
Iwmcrtrophu in the parts allected. This may be 
eltlier local or general j the roots, the stems, the 
leaves are all liable to this peculiar di.sorder. 
Many of tlie conifers are particularly subject to 
hypeVtrophie.s in di.sease. The so-called Cedar- 
apples of the United States, which occur in great 
abundance on the hranche.s of J uni perns virginiana, 
are caused by the spawn of (Tyimosporangium 
macropus. Tuey are reniform tumours, and, as 
has been pointecl out by ProfesHov Parlow^ originate 
by the myccliuiu on boring a leaf and growing do woi- 
wards into the bark of tlio .smaller braiiche.s. Its 
presence acts as a source of irritation to the cells. 
The stem and branches of Juniper us eonitmuiis arc 
subject bo Iiyjmrtroxdues caused by the spawn of 
G. claviarmformc. This is frequently to bo 
observed in Britain, and the enlargements are 
of a very persistent character, and m ellbct im- 
pede the sux)x)ly of sap to the branches beyond 
them. Similar tumourH occur on the branches of 
the silver fir, which are caused by the spawn of 
Berldermiuni elatinum. But the mo.st remarkable 
example of hypertrophy in connection with the 
diseases of any of the conifers is that which occurs 
in the larch disease, wliieh is caused by the spawn 
of Feziza calyeina. The presence of the spawn 
threads in the cortex, cambium, and woody tissues 
causes their death j but hypertrophy of the tissues of 
the .surrounding pavt.s is set up. The death and 
iissuring of the hark of the allected parts follows in 
due course, and the branch attacked eventually 
dies, and sooner or later also the tree succumbs 
to the disease. There are many other examples of 
this form of plant disease, nor lire they peculiar to 
ligneous plants, bub occur in bumble herbaceous 
subjects, such as the violet, garden and other 
s^jccies of anemone, ranunculus, and even in 
grasses; hub space will not permit of more 
extended notice of partioiilav cases. 

* Fiiiger-and-toe,* * Aiibury,’ and ‘ Club-root ’ are 
the common names given to a disease wliicli attacks 
the turnip, cabbage, cauliflower, and other members 
of the important nabiiral order of Cruciferro. It 
assumes the form of tumours ou the roots gener- 


ally, hut they also apjjear on the bulb of the 
tnniip. They increase in number and in size as 
the plants grow, hut eventually the plants cease 
to de\'elop and die ; the tumoui'S becoming fmtid 
masses, and leaving the &j)ores of the fungus 
{Plasniodiophura brassicce) in the soil. 

Diseases of plants of traumatic origin are tho.se 
whicli result as a consequence of wounds ■which 
may have been received bj^ a tree or shrub. Natiue 
may have succeeded in covering over the wound, 
and .superlieially all may appear well ; but it often 
occur.s that some fungus, perhaps harmle.ss to tlie 
subject while its bark is intact, finds a lodgment 
in the wound, and sots up parasitic disease. 

Canker, though most familiar to us iixion the 
apple-tree, is not im comm on upon such trees as the 
oak, ash, elm, beech, &c. It is camsed by the same 
fungus [Kectria distissi'uia] in every case, (^uui- 
mosis, which is similar to canker, is caused by 
Glcos2}ora guvwiifcra^ which occurs in several 
fovms. This destructive disease, it has been sug- 
gested, M^as caused by bacteria, but Beyrinck has 
conclusively settled the xioint by inoculative ex- 
periments. It is quite innocuous when inoculated 
into other trees, such as the apiile, pear, oak, and 
max>le. 

Some parasitic fungi cause di.sea&e and death liy 
fastening on the woody tissue.s of trees and .shrubs 
Avlieu these are exposed by reason of wounds and 
bruises of the hark. The spawn penetrates gradu- 
ally to the core of even the largest tiees, and eflects 
their decay and death. Unlike the micioscoxnc 
species wllich induce di.sease by penetrating the 
lioibjiceous parts of plants, these wound jiarasites 
are mostly large conspicuous fungi. lixainples are 
to be found on the ash and the elm in Folgpovm 
squaviosus^ and in two species of Agaricus, A. 
idmarius and A. adiposns^ the latter attacking 
wounded ash and lieech trees, and tlie former 
wounded ehu- tiees, while ostveatus attacks 
injured lalnirnunia. 

Hot or gangrene in the stems of fir-trees is caused 
by A. mellenSi the mycelium of which finds 
its way into the woody tissues by the roots and 
gradually aseends the trunk, inducing decay either 
in tlio form of moist or dry rot. 

Atrophy occurs in the xune, in wheat, and in 
other plants in consequence of attacks of various 
minute parasitic fungi. Uredo phiitorquum attacks 
the pine tribe, and by arresting the ilow of saj) at 
tliG points attacked starves tlie branches beyond, 
causing sterility and eventually death. In like 
manner Pnccinia graminis attacks the sfera^y ^ of 
wheat, and renders' the ear abortive. But sterility 
is also caused by parasitic fungi attacking the 
organs of reproduction directly. Certain syiecies 
attack the male organs only, as UsUlago violacea^ 
some, such as Thccayhora hyalinaj afibet only the 
female organs, wliile Ustilago carlo efl'ecty the 
destruction of all the floral oigans, 

A singular feature in the economy of many of 
the minute imrasitic fungi is that in one stage of 
tlieir existence they are capable of living only on 
one kind of liost plant, and at another .stage on a 
species miite distinct ; so distinct indeed, as in the 
case of tlio Bnccinia above named, that in one form 
it attacks the barberry and in another stage wheat. 
It has long been a matter of common observation 
among farmers in Britain, on the continent of 
Europe, and in parts of the United States, wdiere 
the common barberry has been introduced, that 
the proximity of that shrub to wheat-fields had 
some mysterious connection ^vitli mildew in w’heat. 
In the state of Masaaohuaetts a law was passed in 
1760 enjoining the extirpation of the shrub, in con- 
sequence of the belief that it caused or at least in- 
tensified the wheat disease. The problem \vas 
solved by the late Professor De Bary in 1864, who, 
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by placin^i the proinycelial si»ore> of the Pucci nia 
(wlieat-inihlew ) on tfie barbeny ])ruiluceil ^£caliuin 
hr)*hGi'idii,y the iniklew M*hicli irefiuently attacks 
that .sliiub. Since that time De Bury, Hartig, 
PloMTight, ami others have ilemonstratecl that sixty 
or more species of these minute parasites liave this 
heteroeisiiial habit, and further investigation will 
doubtless reveal many more. 

Cures for jdant diseases are cas yet eni]drical 
rather tlian scientific. In many case.s the bubject 
atlected is fatally Miiitten before evidence of disease 
L visible. Mildew, which is one of the most com- 
mon phenomena of plant disease, ib tlie fructilica- 
tion, the final stage, of tlie parasite. The my- 
celium, >\'heiice tlie mildew spi-ij ig>, L u'OJ’king its 
deadly function on tlie plant in parts which exter- 
nal remedial application^i cannot efi’ectively reach. 
In many cases of plant d Lease the ail ec led subject 
die-b without any apparent cause ; investigation 
after death may discover it, hut too often al-^o it 
reveals the fact that our knowledge does not enable 
! uh to prescrihe a cure. Internal remedies and the 
of exhibiting tliem are yet undLcovered. 
Soot, sulphur, .soap are safe external remedie'^ for 
mildew — that is, they destroy the pc.st without 
injuring the foliage on which it preys— hut do not 
always eradicate tlie disease. London Pmyh and 
Paris Green, both liaving co]i[)er for their base, are 
very elfectual external remedies, but require to be 
used witli great caution, as tliey are dangerou.s to 
jdant-life. There are many other preparation^ and 
coin pounds obtainable 'svhich are more or le^s 
etfectual in destroying parasitic fungi, but the 
only safeguard against attack appears to Ite the 
maintenance of the plant in perfect health. By 
intelligent culture— that is, by .surrounding the 
plant Mitli tlio.se conditions of .soil and atmosphere 
essential to its liealthy existence— disease may he 
prevented, except it is epitlemic or all-pervading, as 
in the case of tlie potato disease. 

There are separate articles in this work on plant- 
diseases at Anbury, Ergot, Puiphania, Bust, and 
under the names of the plants aftected— e.g. Potato; 
and on the various insect-pests which induce diseased 
conditions, such as the Aiihides and Phylloxera. See 
also P.^RASITIC Plants; Sorauer, -£r«mZ6uc/i dcrPJlaiiz- 
tiikrmikhfilen (’2d ed. 188fi); Prank, Die PiranhJieiitn do' 
Pfiamen (1880) ; Hartig, Lehrhiich der BauiukrankhcUtn 
{1SS2) ; (Joste, Phtdotomie Patholofnque [1^17 ) ; J. Paget, 
Elemental Patholofjif (1880); Professor H. Marshall 

ard, The Diseases of Plants (1880); and Professor 
Plowright in the Gardeners' Chronicle for 1891. 

Pl.ANT-loee. Apart altogether from the more 
or less vague and valueless syiiibolLm, direct or 
indirect, uudenstoocl as the Language of Flowers 
(q.v.), there is an ahumlant store of traditionary 
lore associated with all kinds of trees, jilants, and 
flowers. The study of tliis throws much light on 
many puzzling survivals in popular folklore, and 
Maiinlianlt (1831-80) and Mr J. G. Frazer liave 
shown its importance for part of the problem fif 
lu’imitive religion. It is not iufi-equent among 
Australians and Bed Indians to find the Totem 
(q.v.) taking the form of a plant or tree, and for 
the.se the individual shows his reverence by refus- 
ing to gather or destroy them, ^ye lind the wor- 
shij) of trees widely prevalent among .“ravages every- 
where, and we have ample evidence tliafc it was au 
important element in the religion of all the families 
of the Aryan stock, Grimm thinks the oldest sane- 
tiiaiies of the Germans were natural woods, and 
Jiints at a historical connection between tlie ancient 
.sacred iiiWoIate wood and tlie later royal forest— a 
ludicrous descent from the god to the game-pre- 
server. The oak- worship of the ancient Druids, 
the sacred fig-tree of Horn ulus in the centre of 
Rome, the Ficus religiosa of India, and the sacred 
groves of the Semitic and pre- Semitic races still 


'iurviviiig at Carthage a centiiry after Augu.stine 
are leudy examples of tree -worship from .sufliciently 
wide centres or (dvilisatiou. The primitive mind 
of the savage readily conceives of a tree as ani- 
mated by a conscious soul cognate with liL own, 
and he may regard the tree either as its permanent 
outv'ard organism or merely its characteristic 
dwelling-place. Hence ^ trees have their place 
in tJjc lioctrine of fetichisin, of idolatiy, and 
the upward development of religion. BiuldliLsts 
do not include trees among sentient beings po&se.s&- 
ing mind, but recognise tlie existence of the genius 
of the tree, and Buildha himself was such as often 
as forty-three times duiing his transmigrations. 
The revel encG ])aid to the famous Bo-tree (q.v.) 
shows how fundamental a fact is tree-worsliij), 
vhich undoubtedly formed a large part of the old 
indigenous religion amalgamated by the new philo- 
sophical faith. But none the less are the sacred 
tiec and giove to he found within the range of 
Semitic and Aryan inlliiences, and the obstinate 
revival, even under the shadow of inirer rites, of 
the Canaauitisli Asliera Avorship proves Iioav deeply 
they were rooted in the old religion of the land. 
From all sides Ave find evidence at once of the great 
antiquity and uniformity of the Avonship of trees, 
Avhether for the scr\iceb they render to man, fur 
tlieii veneiuble anthjuity, their form, for particular 
qnalitie.s ascribed to them as containing the seeds 
of lire, for tlieir situation, as on sombre and lonel)’’ 
mountain -tops, oi for their association Avith certain 
lihenonipa, as plague.s and pestilences, or certain 
events in the history of the liomestead. In the 
groAvth, life, decay, and death of the plant tlie 
jrimitive man ea&ily sees an analogue to his oavu 
I ife-history, and herein Ave may hiul the ]ihilo- 
soph;v* of the Avidesjiread rustic rites associated Avith 
marriage and Avith the birth of children. TJie 
, custom of scattering lloAvers and the fruits of the 
lield over tlie footsteps of a newly -married pair 
convey.b an obvious reference to the belief in the 
reproductive poAvers of vegetation and to the fuiula- 
I mental po.stulate of all syiiqiathetic magic tliat any 
' e/fect may be jjrocluced by imitating it. Primitive 
iileas of tlie fertilising and fruit-bearing powens 
of natiire led easily, according to IMannhardt, to 
the Ijclief that each tree or plant possesses spiritual 
a.s AA'ell as phj’sical life, being tenanted eitlier 
by semi-divine spirits or by the ghosts of the 
dead ; and a natural generalisation of this notion 
made ])]ant.s and trees co]]ecti\'ely the abode of 
particular inhabiLants — an example of animism 
developing into polytheism, A forest-god lias been 
deduced from a mere tree -soul, both alike regarded 
as pOAverful to 'produce rain or sunshine, to cause 
fruits to spring and cattle to easily bring forth 
their young. A still higher generalisation gave 
a belief in a genius of plant-life or forest-life, or, 
higher still, a geniub of groAvth or fertility in 
general. TJiis universal genius of gi'OAvth Avn.s 
symbolised by a bush or tree, brought in triumph 
from the forest, gaily decked, and solenmlv iilanted 
near the homestead or in the village. \Ve have 
thus seen both the .spiiit incorporate in the tree, 
suffering and dying Avith it, and the tree considered 
as the in ere chvelling-place of the god ; Imt still 
further in many cases Ave find the tree-spirit 
regarded as detached from the tree, and, through 
a confusion of his vegetable and anthropomorphic 
representations, clothed in human form as a man 
or a gii’l decked Avitli fioAvera— the May King, Queen 
of the May, the Old Woman or Corn -mother of Ger- 
man hai’A'est- fields, the Jack in the Green of young 
London SAveeps, and the Hive. Tlie existence of 
those Corn-spirits Avhicli e.specially haunted and 
protected the Avaving corn Ave see dimly recognised 
in characteristic ceremonies of an English harvest- 
home, and in the German custom of leaving the 
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last slieaf of rye in the lieUl as a tribute to tlic 
Ro^A'Ciiwulf. The French and German custom of 
tlie^^&arvest May, in u'hich a hrancli or tree decked 
with ears of corn is carrieil lioine in the last wagon 
from tiie hav vest *li eld and hmig on the roof of the 
farmhouse till next year, is closely cognate witli 
the eivcshue of ancient Greece, anti siiggesis a par- 
allel witli some of our own old harvest customs. 

Sympathetic alliiiities hetAveen plant and animal 
life strongly impress the ])riuutive imagination ; we 
find them playing an important part in many 
cosinot^mnies, as in the Iranian account of how the 
fir.st Imman pair grew up as a single tree, the 
fin‘''’ers or twigs of each one folded over tlie other’s 
ears, till the time came when they Avere separated, 
and infused hy Ahuramazda Avitli distinct human 
soul'^. Other luythical co.smogonic trees that need 
only he named are the heavenly lig-tvee of the 
Vedas, and tlie ash-troe Yggdra>sil of Norse mytho- 
loo'V. In some places tj'ces are informed Avlien 
their owner dies, and an apology formally made to 
them by the Avoodcutter before lie fells them ; and 
every one is familiar AviUi the custom of planting 
a tree at the birth of a child, and the notion of a 
sympathetic relation sul)sisting throughout life 
h'etAvixt the two. The trees planted l)y Queen 
Victoria on her visit to an English toAvn, and the 
Trees of Liberty planted to mark a new ])o]itical 
regime, convey unconsciously a survival of tlie same 
sympathetic symbolism. The belief that a child’s 
rickets can he cAired hy passing him through a 
cl eh ash- tree still lingers obstinately in corners 
of England, and stories of trees giving forth 
human groans and exuding liuman hlood are 
common in folk-tales everyAvliere. Even so late 
as 1870, ill Oxfordshire, a gypsy Avoman told Iioaa^ 
Fair liosamoiid Avas changed into a ‘ Holy Briar, ’ 
AvhicU bleeds if one plucks a twig. Families, as 
Avell as individuals, have tutelary or guardian 
tree.H, and Hyt6n-Cavanius, for example, tells ns 
that the three familhis of Liamous (or Liniie), 
Liudelius, and Tiliamler Avere all called after the 
same tree, an ancient linden or lime AvliicJi groAV 
at Jonshoda Limlorgord. When the Luuieliiis 
family died out one of the old lime’s cliief boughs 
Avitliered ; after the doatii of the daughtor of the 
great Linuivus the second main hougli fittingly 
bore loaves no more ; and Avheii the last of the 
Tiliandcr family expired the tree’s active life came 
to an end, though the dead trunk still exists and 
is higlily honoured. 

We see then Iioaa^ natural is the notion of sym- 
holisiiig the genius of vegetation under the form 
of a tree, and thus, as has been shown, avo 
find some hint at the real philosophy uiidcr- 
lyiiig the joyous old-Avorld May- day usages, the 
Maypole decked Avith streamers, round which 
young men and maidens danced in chorus, ami 
not less the high ceremonies attending' the harvest- 
home. Even our GUvistuias-tvoe, avIucU originally 
made its AAmy into England and France prin- 
cipally through the iniluence of Pidnco Albert 
ami tlic Duchess Helen of Orlean.s, is really nothing 
but a .survival of an ancient German custom of 
liealhen origin, and avo may safely disregard the 
foolish theory of its being Ohristiaii because the 
24fch of December chances to he consecrated bo 
Adam and Eve. Gno legend relates how Adam 
brought from Paradise a fruit or slii) from the Tree 
of IvjioAAdedge, from Avhich sprang the tree from 
Avhich the Cross was made— an example of a pro- 
cess of mytli-inaking after the fact bo Avliieh Ave 
OAve not a feAv beliefs and customs not understood. 
Put many plants have received a kind of religious 
consecration from the name of some saint Avhose 
festival fell on the day on Avhich they Avere 
gathered. And Chrisbianiby, like Buddliisni, early 
shoAved a marvellous adaptability in the AA^ay 


in Avliich it adopted popular rites of an eailior 
religion, and subtly rebaptised tlicm a.s its oaah. 
Many remnants of pibnitiA'e superstitions survive 
in the local English names of i)lants and IloAver.s, 
chiefly in connection Avith tlie fairies, the devil, 
the Virgin, ami tlie Cross, and Ave have a great 
Avealth of association from one cau.se or other 
hetAveen saints and dowers, as St Agnes Avith the 
Oiristmas rose, St Joseph of AriinatJiea Avith the 
Glastonbury thorn, St Patiick Avith the shamrock, 
the Virgin Avitli tlie Avliite lily, just as Thor had his 
oak-tree, Venus her myrtle, the Indians tlie lotus, 
and the Druids the mistletoe. Again, historical per- 
sonages and families are frecpiently associated Avith 
particular llower.s — it is enough merely to name 
the orange -lily, the red and Avliite roses, the fieiir- 
de-li.s, the planta genista^ and the violet. Family 
and clan crests frequently take this form, as the 
dr, holly, juniper; al.so national ljadge.s, as the 
rose, tlnstle, sliamrock. More curious ami inter- 
esting, although obscure, ave the notions of magical 
properties coniiecled a.s persistenbl}^ Avitli some 
])lants a.s medicinal properties are Avilh otliem. 
Most prominent in European folklore ave the elder, 
tlie thorn, and the roAA'an or mountain -ash ; but 
strange properties are still ascribed to the rosemary, 
vervain, St John’s Avorb, mandrake, asphodel, and 
to fern-seed ; and many doAvers lend tlicmselves 
through some ()l)scure inherent dtuess to special 
metliod.y of divination. The doctrine of >Signatui'es 
(^.v.), of such importance in the history of nietli- 
ciiic, opens up a special chapter of sympathetic 
magic, involving the belief that plants We by 
nature marks indicating plainly for what diseases 
they Avere medicinally useful. The trees of Para- 
dise, of Clialda'aii and other cosmogonies, the 
oracular oak.s of Dodona, those trees of healing 
spiritually allegorised in the Apocalypse, the 
trees of Liberty of the French Eevolution, and the 
tree.s round Avliicli an Indian bride and bride- 
groom Avalk liand in band, point as unmistakably 
to a real sympathetic aflinity betAveen the liuman 
and the vegetable Avorld as did the Diyad.s, Fanns, 
and Satyrs of tlie ancient Hellenic mythology, 
Avitli their analogue.^ our oAvn clve.s and fairies of 
the AA'oocls, tlie trausformation-mytlis, the Orpheus 
AAdiose lyre laid its charm on beasts and trees alike, 
or the Pan at tlic report of Avliose death all nature 
niourned aloud. 

Soo W. Haiinliardt, Uoggenmilf %ind lioggenlimul 
(Lanrig, 1806), Die KornddmoTicn (Perl. 1SG8), Der 
BaiimkiiUus dcr Gcrmcinen W]d Hirer NachharntiLimne 
(Perl. 1875), Wald' xiwl Fddkxdu (Berk 1877), 

and the posthnnioua Mythologisclie Forschurgen (Strassb. 
1881); A. de Gnbeniatis, La MyilwloDie dcs Plantes 
(2 vols. Paris, 187S-82); M. von Stranfcz, Die Blumcn 
in Sage xind GeschicUtc (Perl. 1875); 11. Pfannen- 
sohinid, Germanisohe Frniefe&tc ivi licidn, n. ChriBtl. 
Gidiust (Hanover, 1878); Eev. Hilderio Friend, 
and Floiccrdorc (1884); V. Jalin, Die Dcutschcn Opfer- 
(fcbrdiLclie hei Ackerhan nnd Vkhzucht (Breslau, 1884); 
'ami J. G, Frazer, 'I ke QohUn Bm\)h (2 vols. 1890). The 
last Avork contains a distinct contribution of tlie greatest 
vahio to a scientific knoAvledgo of tho Avorshij) of vegeta- 
tion, but it seems probable that a sorviceablo enongli 
theory lias been carried too far, and at any rate many 
of its eon elusions remain to be tested by the fresh gener- 
alisations of a lator day. Its starting-point is the niystori- 
oua story of the Arieiaii lake, avgU known through 
Turner’s picture and the allnsioii in Macaulay’s Lay of 
the Battle of Lake Perfilhts. The lake ocoupioa the site of 
the ancient sanotuary of Diana Nemorensis. In its grove 
grew a sacred tree, from wliioh whoever succeeded in 
breaking off Hlie Golden Bough’ had the right to 
oh allonge the priest of the sanctuary to single combat, 
and, if viotorioms, to reign in liis stead. Mr Frazer sees 
hero a survival of ancient tree-Avorship, tho priost being 
an incarnation of the spirit of the tree, which passed 
oontimiously on his being killed into a ncAV and more 
vigorous incarnation. He finds it also an evidence of 
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primitive human sacrifice, and idtutifies the GoUleu Bough 
with the mhtletoe growing on the oak — the only thing 
ill natuie which could Wiing Baldei to his doom. He has 
with unequalled leainiiig and ingenuity traced many 
cognate cubtoiiife in classical antiqxuty, a-j well as ])arallels 
ill our modern rustic spring and laidsui inner customs, and 
iinds the same significance of tlie death and resnnection 
c»f vegetation under the various forms of the Greek myth 
of Demote r and Persephone, the Syrian Astarte and 
Adonis, the Phrygian Cybele and Attis, the Egyptian 
Li^ and Oriiih. 

Plaiiudcs^ Maximus. See Anthology. 

PlaiiiiJa, >See Hydrozo-y 

Plaseucia, a decayed town of Spain, in Estre- 
inadiiia, 130 miles AV. hy S. of ^ladrul and 13 NE. 
of Cacere.s, is surrounded with double walls (1197), 
lias a fine Gothic cathedral (149S), and a pop. of 
7090. The monastery of San Yuste,^ to which 
Cliarlcte V. retiied after lii^, abdication, lie» *24 niile.^ 
to the east of P]a.sencia. 

PlasiUU, a rare siliceous mineral, a variety of 
quai tz or chalcedony, of a dark-gi’een colour, black 
when uupolLhed and seen hy lefleeted lij^ht, but 
very tran.slucent when held between the eye and 
tlie light. It is very nearly allied to lielio trope or 
bloodstone, hut has" no red spot'^, is more translu- 
cent, and is nob susceptible of so brilliant a polish. 
Tlie name is also used in biology for the simplest 
form of organised matter in vegetable and animal 
1301116.=^, out of which the tissues are formed, especi- 
ally of the blood -plasma, >See Blood. 

Plasmodia. See Cell, ]^Ivx(Oiycetes. 

PlaSSey ( Puldsi ), a battlefield on the Blidgiratlii 
Itiver, 96 miles N. of Calcutta. The rivmr ha-^ now 
eaten away tlie scene of the struggle. Plassey is 
celebrated in the history of India for tlie great 
victoiy gained by Clive over Snraj nd Dowd ah, 
suhabdar of Bengal, 23d June 1757, a victory wdiicli 
really laid the foundation of British supremacy in 
India. »See Clive. 

Plaster. See Cast, Gypsum, Building. 

Plastering, the art of covering the internal 
faces of walls, the parti tioim, and the ceilings of a 
house or other building with plaster. It is diffi- 
cult to get plaster to keep completely dry on the 
inside faces of external ivalla unless they are first 
covered with lathing (narrow strips of wood, see 
Lath). Ceilin^^s and wooden partitions are ahvays 
lathed so as to hold or key the plaster. Plastering 
is sometimes done in two, but most usually in three 
coats. The first or foundation coat is formed of 
lime and sand (mortar) mixed wdtli liair. This is 
called pricking if done upon lath, and rendering 
if it i.s spread' on a bare brick or stone wall. It is 
ciofeseil with deep incised lines to key the second 
coat, w'hich consists of fine lime mixed with some 
coarse plaster of Paris (see Gypsum) floated on. 
TJie first coat should he completely dry before the 
second is added, hut the latter is generally still a 
little damp when the third coat or set is put on. 
This last coat is usually composed of a mixture 
of fine lime, plaster of Paris, and a little size, and 
is worked so as to produce a very smooth surface. 
The implements used hy the plasterer are chiefly 
trowels and floating tools, with running moulds for 
mouldings. Ceiling ornaments and other enricli- 
ments are formed of plaster of Paris cast in 
moulds. Mouldings are run in the same material. 
Plaster of Paris. See Gypsum. 

^ Plasters are a class of medicinal agents con- 
sisting of * adhesive sub.stance.s, spread upon leather 
or cloth, so as to stick to the part ot the body 
to which they are applied.’ The plasters of the 
British Pharmacopceia owe their adhesiveness 
I either to a combination of oxide of lead with fatty 
j acids, or to the presence of a tenacious resin, or 
to both. The mobb important are lead plaster, or 


diacbylon, which enteib into the composition of 
many of the others ; resin and iiitch plasters ; 
j belladonna and opium plasteis ; mercuiy and 
' ammoniacum and mercury pJasteis; and cantha- 
rides or hlLtering plaster. Some of the most 
! teiiaciou.sly ailhebive of ]ilabter.s (not in the Phar- 
j macopceia) aie made with preparations of india- 
j lubher. Court or sticking plaster, for drcs.sirig 
slight xvouiids, consists of a thin layer of isinglass 
f.pibad upon silk, and differs fiom the others men- 
tioned in lecniiiing to be softened with warm water 
before it will adhere; Goldbeater’s Skin (q.v. ) is 
also used for the same jiurpose. They are employed 
until txvo distinct aims— viz. to act mechanically^ 
as hy afibrding artificial support to w^eak mnsciilar 
structures, hy preventing threateneil or tedious 
excoriations, hy piotccting parts already excoiialed 
fioiii the action of the air, &c. ; and to act medi- 
ciaalUj as eounter-iriitant, stimulant, di^cutient, 
alterative, anodyne, A’c. 

Plastilina. See Clay, 

Plata, La. See Augektine Kepublic, La 
PL. tTA, La PL.VTA (lilO DE). 

Plata^a (Gr. Plaiaial)^ a city in the xvestern 
part of Bmotia, on the borders of Attica, and at 
the foot of Mount Citlnvron, fi miles fiom Thebes. 
In 480 B.c. it was destroyed hy the Per.sians, be- 
cause the iuliahitants had taken part xvitb Athens 
in the battle of Alarathon ; but in the folloxving 
year it was the scene of the glorious victory w'on 
by the Lacedtemonian Greeks, under Pau.sanias 
and Aiistides, over the Persian hordes commanded 
by ^lardonius. In the tliinl year of the Pclopoii- 
ne.sian xvar (429) it xvas attacked l)y a Theuan- 
Laced^eiiionian force, and heroically defended itself 
for more than two years, until it w'as starved into 
surrender ; the little garrison of about 200 men 
were put to the sword, and tlie city xvas razed to 
the ground. Such of the Platjcaiis as escaped Avere 
hospitably received at A tlie ns. By the treaty of 
Antalcidas (387) their children Avere alloAved to go 
back again, and rebuild their city, after an exile of 
forty years ; but they Avere again driven out hy 
their implacable enemies the Thebans ; and half 
a century elapsed before the victory of Philip of 
Maced on at Chierouea enabled the Platitans to 
finally return to tlieir homes. After this the city 
remained inhabited, probably till the latest days of 
the empire. It is mentioned’in the 6th century A.D. 
Plate-marks. See Hall- marks. 

Plate-powder, a composition of Bouge (q.v.) 
and prepared chalk used for cleaning gold an<l sih^er 
plate and plated articles. A gray plate-jioAvder is 
also sometimes made hy levigating quicksilver 
with tAvelve times its Aveight of prepared chalk ; it 
puts a remarkable brilliancy on .silver-plate, but 
38 vei‘y injni'ious to it. 

Plating signifies the covering of an inferior 
metal Avibli one of the precious metals, the object 
being to give the appearance of silver or gold to 
articles cbielly intended for table use. Previous to 
the introduction of electio-plaliiig (see Electro- 
metallurgy) tlie method generally pursued Avas 
Slicfflcld-plating — hy means of a plating furnace — 
soldering on to one or both sides of an ingot of the 
baser metal a thin plate of silver. See also Tin- 
plate, Galvanised Iron. 

Platiiiotype. See Photography. 

Platimmi (sym. Pt; atom. Avt. 197 '4; sp. gr. 
21-48 to 2D50) is one of the ‘noble metals.’ It is 
found only in the native state, usually occurring in 
small glistening gi-anules of a steel-gray colour, 
AAdiich ahvays contain, along Avith some gold, copper, 
iron, and sand, an admixture, in vaiying proportions, 
of several rnetals— iridium, rhodium, palladium, 
osmium, rutlienium— most of which are rarely found 
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except ill aj^Hociabioii with platinum, yumeblmes, 
however, it in found in masses of the size of a 
pio-eoii’s egg, and pieces weighing ten or even 
twenty pounds have occasionally been found. It 
was oiiginally found in the Spanish gold-mines of 
Paiieii, but is now chielly obtained from the Ui’al 
iVIountains, tliough it has also been found in Lvazil, 
Colombia, San Pomingo, California, Oregon, 
Canada, and Lovneo. 

There are two modes of obtaining platinum in tlie 
form of ingots from the crude native metal, both 
of which re(tuire notice. Tlie earlier mctliod — 
CoclvSB, usually attvilmted to Wollaston (c. 1800- 
23 ) — \va.s to precipitate a solution in a(^ua regia 
by a solution of sal ammoniac ; the precipitate on 
incineration gave spongy ijlatinum, wliicli was 
pressed into form and hammered hot, so as to 
form an ingot, which it happens to be able to do, 
since ])latiiuim welds like wrought- iron when not 
too highly ijolishetl. 

Peville anti Dehray s metliotl is dust fco form a 
fusible alloy of tins metal with lead, liy exposing 
tlie platinum ore — 2 cwt. being used in a single 
experiment, with equal weights of galena and 
litharge gradually added, and a little glass to act 
as a llnx — to full redness in a re verlieiatory furnace 
litietl with clay, The .siiJplinr of the galena is oxid- 
ised and expelletl, and the Jitpiid alloy of lead and 
jdatinum is allowed fco rest for some time, to allow 
the osiiiide of iridium, which is nob ailected by the 
preceding operations, to sink to the bottom. The 
upper portions of the alloy are then decanted, ami 
cast into ingofc-moulds, which are submitted to 
ciipellabkm ; and tlie metallic jilatiiium which is 
left after the cnpellation is melted and relined in a 
furnace of lime — which i.s employed in consequence 
of its being a very had conductor of heat — by 
means of the oxyliydrogeu blowpipe. The platinum 
obtained in this manner is nearly pure, and very 
ductile and malleable. 

Flatiuum exliilnts a bluish- white metallic linstro ; 
it is exceedingly Jiialleablc and ductile, and is very 
infasihle, melting only before the oxyliydrogeu 
lilowpipe, or in a vciy powerful blast-furnace, siicli 
as that used by JDeville and Debray (fusing-point, 
1779“ C.). It expands less by heat than any other 
metal, and it is the lieavie.st form of matter known, 
with the exception of iridium (sp. gr. = 22*42) and 
osmium (22*48). It is unallccted by atmospheric 
action, and does nob undergo oxiihifcion in the air 
at even the higlie.st temperatures. It is not acted 
on liy nitric, liydrochloi'ic, sulphuric, or hydro- 
Muoiic acid, or, in short, by any single acid ; hut 
in aqua regia it slowly dissolves, and forms a 
soluble tetrachloride. In c(mBe([uenco of its power 
of resisting the action of acids it is of great service 
in experimental and manufacturing chemical pro- 
cesses, platinum Hpatulas, ca))sules, crucildes, 6cc. 
being employed in every laboratory. Platinum is, 
however, corroded if heated with the alkalies or 
alkaline earths, and es))ccially with a mixture of 
nitrate of potash and hydrated potash, an oxiile 
heiiig foniicd which comhines wiLli the alkaline 
bases. In consequence of its infusibility and its 
non-oxidisability by atmospheric action, it is in 
great demand for electrical as well as for chemical 
apparatus! and the recent introduction of platino- 
type processes in Photography (q.v.) has caused 
such a run upon i)latiuuni that its price has gone 
up from about 35 h. per oz. in 1880 to 55s. in 1889, 
and 80s. in 1800. 

The form of the metal known spongy platinuiii 
has been already noticed. The niefcaf may, how- 
ever, he obtained in a state of subdivision much 
liner than that in which it is left on heating the 
double chloride of platinum and ammonium— 
viz. ill the state known as Flatimmi Blade. Tn 
this form it vesembles soot, It may be prepared in 


vaiious ways, of which one of tlie simplest is fco 
boil a solution of bichloride of platinum, to whicli 
an excess of carbonate of soda and a quantifcy of 
sugar ha\'e been added, until the precipitate fouiied 
after a little time becomes perfectly black, and the 
supeinatant liquid colourless. The black iiowder is 
then collected on a filter, washed, and diied bv a 
gentle heat. In its finely comminuted state, either 
as spongy platinum or platinum black, it possesses 
a remarkable po^vei of condensing and absorbing 
gases, one volume of platinum black being able to 
abMJib more than 100 volumes of oxygen. Thi.s 
absorption appears to be accompanied by a conver- 
sion of some or all of the oxygen into the modifica- 
tion known as Ozone (q.v.), since the metal becomes 
capable of exerting the most eneigefcic oxidising 
action, even at ordinary tempevaluicB. Pov ex- 
ample, it can kindle a jet of hydrogen, can oxidise 
sulpjiuious acid Into sulphuric acid, ammonia into 
nitric acid, and alcohol into acetic acid, the rise of 
temperatuie in the last case hoLiig often sufiicieiitly 
great to cause iiillamiuation. Flatimim in the 
compact form, as foil or uire, pos.se&&es similar 
powers, but in a far lou'er degree. 

Platinum may be easily alloyed with most of the 
metals, the alloys being in general much more 
fusible than puie pJatiniuii. Ilence cai‘e must be 
taken not to heat the oxides of metals of easy 
reduction, such as lead and bismuth, in platinum 
crucibles, as, if any reduction took place, the 
crucible would he destroyed by the fusion of the 
rcHiilting alloy. An alloy of platinum, iridium, and 
rliodium is found, by the investigations of Deville 
and Debray, to be harder and capable of resisting 
a liigher tempei'atnre than the pure metal, and 
hence is admirably adapted for the forniatioii of 
crucildes, ; but it is not noAv in the market. 

Tliere are two oreidcs of platinum, a protoxide, 
PtO, and a binoxide, The sulphides and 

ddo rides con‘espond in ii umber and composition to 
the oxides. Of these compounds tlie tolrachloride, 
PtClp alone i-e(iuires notice. It is formed by 
dibso lying platimiin in aqua regia, and evaporating 
the solution to dryness ; and it is obtained as a 
deliquescent, reddisli-brown mass, which forms an 
orange-coloured solution in water, from which, on 
eva])oration, it crystallises in prisms. It is also 
freely solulde in alcohol and ether. A solution of 
this salt is much usetl for the roeognition and 
determination of potash and ammonia. 

Plato, the great Athenian philosopher, was 
bora during the early years of tlie Peloponiie.siaii 
war, most probably in 427 D.O. Diogenes Laei tins 
(q.v.), in his gossiping Lives of the Philosophers^ 
and other writers of the Christian era have 
handed down a considerable amount of detail 
respecting liia life, but niost of it is of very 
doubtful value. As time went on, legends 
gathered round a famous name j aild many of the 
authorities used by Diogenes were in all probability, 
like Diogenes himself, almost entirely wanting in 
critical capacity. According to one account Plato 
was born in Athens itself, according to another in 
the island of iKgina. He came of an aristocratic 
family, his fatlier Ariston boasting descent from 
(lodrns the last king of Athens, who was said to be 
descended from the god Poseidon ; whilst the family 
of his mother, Peiictioiie, claimed kinship with 
Solon, and through Solon with Neleits, a son of 
Poseidon. Even this double claim to auperlmnian 
ancestry was not sufficient for the admirers of 
the ‘divine’ Plato. Biogenes tells m on the 
alleged authoiifcy of (among others) Speusippus, 
Plato’s own nephew and Ruccessor in the academy, 
that the story was current at Athens that his 
real father was Apollo, and that the god ap- 
peared in a vision to Ariston, who tlierenpon kept 
away from his wife till her child was born. Plato’s 



birtluliiy ^vals ci*leluat^t.l <ui the ‘'time day (at thu 
end uf May) ass that of A[»olh» hiuifetlf. Bee^ 
fioni Hyiiiettu'3 au- hai<l to liave fed the infant 
\sitli their lione>. Plato \\,t-5 oii^diially named after 
hU ;^randfatlier, ArBtocle'?) ; hut liB g,^ iiuia^tic 
teacher ih said to have called him ‘ Platon,*' because 
of liB hioud ‘'hoaldeis, though ofclieis i?t\v he got 
this name from tlie breadth of his foiehead. There 
is a tetory that he wrestled at the Lsthnuau gaiuerf. 
He cannot well have escajjed military >561' vice during 
the teirible .stiuggle of ALhuii-5 in the last years of 
the Peloponnesian war. In youUi he ib baid'to have 
^Mitten poetiy, and this we ran easily believe : a 
few epigrams iir the ‘Antlrolog\ ’ are ascribed to 
him. IVitii regard to his philosopliical education 
we jiHve the important testimony of Aristotle 
[Metajih, h 6), that from Iris youth he had heen 
familiar with Cratyhrs, a follower of Heraclitus, 
and that tire other pliilusojdiic inllueiices under 
which he came were those of Socrates ami of the 
‘Italic’ sclnrul.s— i.e. tliagoi earns and Eleafcics. 

Critias (afterwards one of the ‘Thirty Tyi-ants ’) 
caud Clnirmidcs were both maternal relatives of 
Plato, and both belonged to the Socratic circle. 
Possibly it was tlnougli them tirat Plato came 
under tire decisive influence of Socrates. If Plato 
was,^ as Diogenes says, twenty years old uheii 
he iirat became compatiLorr of Socrates, his dis- 
ciplcshij) lasted for eight year's. According to Iris 
own account in the rhii^do^ Plato was prevented 
by illness from being present at the last conversa- 
tion and death of Iris master (399 B.C.). 

Plato made no attempt to enter on a political 
career’. Thiouglr famil}' ties he was corrnecfced wdth 
the anti-democratic jrarby, who admired Sparta. His 
youth was passed amid the disaster s ami failirres of 
the Atlrenian democracy ; and the martyrdom of 
the teacheMvlio had inspired him wmuld not tend to 
increase his sympathy with that fonrr of govcvii- 
nreiit. After the death of Socrates he seems to 
have stayed .some time at Megara, ulicre Euclides, 
w'ho liad Ireen one uf the Socr-atic circle but be- 
longed also to the Eleatic school, had established 
himself. Euclide.s developed the Eleatic philo- 
sophy in the direction which Zeno ( ‘ Ure father 
of logic’) had begun— Ire was chiefly occupied 
with what,^ after Aristotle’s time, came to be con- 
sidered logical cjiiGstions. His school was known 
as the ‘ llialectical ’ or ‘Eristic’ — i.e. ‘dLsputa- 
tious.’ This sojourn at Jrlegara w'as doiibtles.s an 
important .stage in the development of Plato’s 
thought. How long he stayed at Megarawe do not 
know ; nor can we tell with certainty wliether he 
was back at Athens in 394 ( he is said to have taken 
part in a Covin Lilian campaign), or wliether he did 
not return to Athens till ten or tw'elve years after' 
the death of Socrates. During this period of his life 
he is said to have undertaken extensive travels — 
to have visited Gyrene, Egypt, Italy, and Sicily. 
The visit to Sicily is aIiiio.st certain ; visits to the 
Magi and the Persians, the Babylonians, and the 
Hebrew’.s are umloubtedly lictions of a later age, 
wdiicli supposerl that wisdom could only come out 
of the East. The despotism of the elder Dionysius 
in Syiacuse probably lielpeil to suggest the pictures 
of the tyrant in ihei llcpublic and Govfjim, On liis 
way back from Sicily Plato Is .said to have heen 
seized by order of Dionysius and sold as a slave in 
yEgdna, hut to Irave heen ransomed by a certain 
Aiuiiceris of Cyreiie. The return to Athens has 
been variously assigned to the years 389 and 
387. Plato now began to teach in the Academy 
(q.v.), a place of exercise in the ■western .suburb 
of Athens, planted like a grove, and named 
from the hero Acadenius. There and in his owm 
ai’den, which w'as adjacent, he gathered round 
nn a band of disciples, teaching tliem prob- 
ably, like his master Socrates, mainly by oon- 


vei'ation.N, and embodying the re.sults of his thinking 
and teachiii^^ in lii.>5 written Diulugnc^. Tw'o moie 
■visits to Sicily iiitemipted tlie quiet of these later 
> eais. Soou aftei the death of the elder Dionysius 
(308) his friend Dion summoned him to come 
to Syiacuse, in the hope that he might convert the 
3 -ounger Dion^ sins to philo.sopliy, ami so lealise the 
dieam of a jdiilo^opher-king. The young de.sj>ot 
welcimied him warndy, Imt soon beccame Aveary of 
serious discussions, quarrelled witli Dion, and 
banished him ; and Plato had to give up his fruit- 
less task. A thud juuiiiey to Sicily (about 361) 
was undertaken in the vain attempt to reconcile 
Dionysius to Dion. Plato’s own life, it is .said, 
was oiilv saved fiom the tyrant by the intercession 
of the Pythagoieau Archytas. On his return to 
Atliens (360) he again re.sumed his teaching and 
■wilting, till, after a peaceful old age, lie died ‘in 
his eighty-flusb year’ at a wedding-feast (347). He 
was succeeded in the Academy by Ills sister’s son, 
Speu.siijpus ; but his greatest disciple wa.s Aristotle, 
will) niii.st have come under his influence after the 
retmn fiom the second Sicilian voyage. 

Of Plato’s philo&uiiliical wiitiiig.s none appar- 
ently have been lost; but along ■wibli undoulnedly 
genuine woi'ks there have come clown to us others 
whose authenticity is open to question. Tlnasylhis, 
a .scholar of tiie time of Augustus and Tiberius, 
coirsidered thirty -six of the work.s a.scrihed to 
Plato to be ^^enuiiie, rejecting a few quite unim- 
)>oitant Avritings as spuvious. Tiiis ‘canon of 
Thrasyllns ’ ])iol)ahly repre.sents the tradition of 
tlie Alexandrian libiary. Anstojdianes, one of the 
Alexandrian libiarians (about 264 li.c.), had ar- 
ranged several of Plato’.s dialogues in ‘ trilogies ’ 
(groups of three), following the analogy of Attic 
dramas.^ Plato himself siiggests at least two 
such trilogies—vD. licpuhliv^ Timanis, CritUts (uii- 
liiiished) ; jSup/a'sG PlUlosophvj' (never 

written). Thrasyllus adopted an arrangement in 
tetralogies, making_ nine groujis of four, only one 
of which groups (viz. Eatkiijihro^ Orito^ 

Fhevdo^ wiiicli give a connected picture of tlie trial, 
last days, ami death of Socrates) is anything but 
extremely artilicial. Grote accepts all tlie Avorks 
in the ‘canon of Thrasyllus,’ believing tiiat the 
Alexaiidiian library had every means of obtaining 
a genuine collection of Plato’s Avritings from liis 
succes.soi's in the Academy ; but almo.st all other 
modern scholars reject the FpistlcSy some of Avliich 
may, however, be very early foi'geries. AjkI tlie 
aiitlienticity of sonie ten or more of the dialogues has 
been very much disputed. Fortunately, the more 
important Avoik^ aie the least open to question. 
We have Aristotle’s statement that the Lawn ’were 
wntten by Plato after the liGpiihlic. Beyond that 
we can only conjecture tlie order in wfliicli the- 
dialogne.s Aveve Avvitten \ and the hypotheses of 
diflerent sclmlars have varied greatly. \Ve may 
safely put aside the tiieory of Schleierinaclier ( with 
Avhom the modern critical study of Plato begins), 
that Plato quite early in life had foimed a com- 
plete system of pliilnsopliym ids mind, and that 
the dialogues were published liy him in an outer 
intended to unfold this system gradually to the 
world. It AYOukl he more true to say that Plato 
never had any completely formed sy.sioni, and 
during a long life of speculation his opinions must 
have undergone modiiication. We cannot, indeed, 
with complete certainty arrange his dialogues in a 
senes rmu'esenting exactly his mental development 
(as It. IK Hermann and others have attonnited); 
but the student may most profitably consider them 
in groups, suggested by the diflerent influences 
that acted on him, and especially by his changing 
attitude toAvards the teaching of Socrates. Fii’st 
of all would come those short dialogues in which, 
so far as we can judge by comparing him with 
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Xeiiopljoii, Plato does not go heyond ^vhat the 
actual Socrates might have said. Such are the 
(liaiogues wiiicli deal with some particular virtue ; 
tlius, in the ClLcinnides Socrates questions the 
beautiful and modest youth Cliannides as bo what 
the virtue of modesty or ‘ temperance ’ is. In the 
Laehes he questions the soldier Lache.s ahnut 
courage. The most important of this group is the 
Protagoras^ in which Socrates argues against tliis 
famous soplii.st that all virtue is one, and that it is 
identical with knowledge. Some of these sligliter 
dialogiies may liavc been composed before the 
death of Socrates ; Diogenes Laertius tells us that 
Socrates on liearing Plato read the Lgsts { which 
deals with friendship) said : ‘0 Hercules ! what a 
lob of lies the young fellow has told about me.' 
Ancient tradition made the Phwdrus the earlie^^t 
dialogue; hut this almost certainly belongs to a 
later period, though earlier than the liGpuhlio, 
The Apology^ or ‘ Defence of Socrates on his Trial,’ 
has probably more hLstori(*al accuracy than any 
other composition of Plato’s (Plato teHs ns lie was 
present at the trial), and may have been written 
soon after the death of (Socrates. The Entliyphro 
(concerning piety) and the Crito (Socrates in 
prison) may belong to the same period. Tlie 
PlurdOj however ( the last conversation of vSocrates, 
on the immortality of the soul), is probably of 
later date, as it implies the theory of ideas, an<I 
may he assigned to a time after Plato’s visit to 
Sicily— i.e. after he had come more strongly under 
Pythagorean iniluences. Some modern scholais, 
laying great stress ou the ‘ Mcgavic ’ iniWience, 
assign the great metaphysical dialogues ( Par- 
mcnidesy ThaukiiiSy Eop)hisiy Statesman) to blie time 
between 399 and 386, when Plato began Ids teach- 
ing at the Academy, Others, with more prob- 
ability, consider thobo dialogues and the Philchiis 
to belong to a later period tliau the UcpMii\ and 
this opinion is gaining ground. The PhaidruSy 
SyMposiimi ( ‘ Banquet ’), GorgiaSy llepnhUey PhmdOy 
ill which (along with the Thewtdas) Plato’s literary 
skill is at its very highest, may perliaps he all 
assigned to Uve period of his life after forty, hut 
before his ohl age. In these dialogues tlie personal 
cliaraclcristicb ascribed to Socrates are probably 
represented witli Ids tori cal and, at least, with 
dramatic triitli ; bul. theories are introduced whicli 
betray strong Pythagorean inlluencob. We must 
of course remember that while Plato idealises 
Socrates, and makes him more of a metapliybiciaii 
than ill all probability he was, Xenophon, who has 
a very unphilosopliical mind, most certainly under- 
states him, and makes him more of a common- 
place moralist tiian ho must have been in order to 
stimulate (dreok thought as he did. In tlie 
Tinmus Plato would have felt it inappropriate to 
make Socrates the oxpniuiub of tlieories about the 
plij'sieal universe, and after a short introductory 
conversation the dialogue form is deserted, and 
Tiin^us, a Pythagorean, expounds llie cosmogony 
of his school. In the Sophist and Statcsmtui ‘an 
Eleatic stranger’ is the cliief speaker; in the 
ParmciiidGs the youthful Socrates is criticised liy 
the great Eleatie philosopher. In the Laws 
Socrates does not appear at all, the leading speaker 
being ‘an Athoiiiau stranger ’ (Plato himself?). 
May we not regard this as an indication that in his 
later years Plato felt liimsolf farther away from 
his master ? Those later dialogues, in fact, seem 
like a transition from the Plato of the Ph(cdvns 
and of the Rc.jndjlic to Aristotle. 

It is customary to treat of Plato’s philosophy 
under the three heads of dialectic ( or logic ), nliysics, 
and ethics. But, it must be rememhereil, these 
divisions did not exist for Plato himself, nor, in 
fact, had he, .strictl^^ speaking, a ‘system ’ of ])hilo- 
sophy. Plato’s pliilosopliy may most correctly he 


regarded as a development of the teaching of 
Socrates, but containing elements derived from 
the earlier pliilosopliieh from which Socrates had 
purposely turned away. Aristotle’s philo.sophy is, 
however, a tleveJopmeht of Plato’s ; and we, know- 
ing what becomes of Plato’s suggestions in the 
hands of his pupil, are able and apt to sec a greater 
amount of system than Plato himself would have 
recogni.sed. 

The dialogue was to Plato nmcli more tlian a 
mere literary form into >vhich he chose to lit his 
Uioiiglits. The ‘ convensations of Rnevabes ’ gave 
to Plato his conception of the metliod of philo- 
sophy. ‘Dialectic’ comes from a word which 
means ‘to conveise,’ ‘to discuss;’ and it is signi- 
11 cant that Atlienian pliilosojdiy originated not in 
the meditations of the solitary recluse, hub in the 
discussions of a city of talkers. It is said tliat 
Zeno the Elcatic used tlie dialogue for philosophical 
wiiling before Plato, but this is very doubtful. 
In many of the later dialogues tlie chief speaker 
has so much of the talking to himself that the 
dialogue heroines a ratlier empty form, and is 
evidently yielding place to the lecture as the vehicle 
of philoso))hical exposition. 

Accordinj^ to a well known sentence of Aristotle, 
the genus of logical doctrine which may he asciihed 
bo Socrates are ‘ the inductive method ’ and tlie 
endeavour to ^et ‘general delinitions.’ When 
people spoke about persons or acts as just or 
lieautifiil, Socrates would insist on asking ‘What 
is justice?’ ‘AVhat is beauty?’ and would test 
every doBnition brought forward by applying it 
to iiarticnlar instances, content to remove error 
even where complete truth could not lie obtained. 
This is the procedure of Plato in the earlier dia- 
logues. Ill the ThcaitctnSy however, the Platonic 
(Socrates asks the profounder (juestiou, ‘What is 
knowledge?’ — i.e. true or scientillc knowledge. It 
is not ‘sensation’ (or ‘perception’), as Protagoras 
and his followers suggest : sensation alone give.s us 
no oljjectivo certainty, valid for every one. Nor is 
it ‘opinion.’ Opinion may be true, hut has no 
cevlaiiity. A man only ‘knows’ when he has got 
at the reasons or causes of things, when he secs 
facts not in an isolated way, hut connected by the 
‘chain of causation’ {Mow): he must lie dealing 
with wliat is permanent and universal. What 
then is tliis? Plato’s answer comes to he found 
in the theory of ‘Ideas,’ (The word means nro- 
perly ‘forms’ or ‘shape.s,’ and so ‘kinds.’ The 
analogy of sculpture may help one to understand 
liow tiic Greeks came to regard ‘the form,’ in 
contrast to the ‘ material,’ as the essential element.) 
This theory, following Aristotle s guidance, we 
may consider n development of tlie Socralic ‘ uni- 
veisal conception,’ and also of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of ‘mimbors.’ By this theory Plato 
seek.s to reconcile the opposing views of the 
Heracliteans and of the Eleaties (q.v.). Accord- 
ing to Plato, both the one, tlie permanent, and the 
manifold, the changing, have their place in the 
universe, tlie former in the world of ideas, the 
intelligible world, with whicli ‘science’ deals, the 
latter in the world of sense, with which mere 
‘ opinion ’ is content. In the Rcpuhlic Plato 
elaliovates this theory of Icnowlcdge, and give.s 
a symbolical repre.senbation of it in the faiuous 
image or ‘myth’ of ‘the Cave.’ The majority of 
mankind are pictured by^ him as prisoners in a 
subterranean cavern, chained with their backs to 
a lire, looking at tlie shadows thrown by it on the 
rooky wall and mistaking them for realities. The 
turning round of some of these prisoners to the 
light, and the toilsome ascent up the steep slope 
to the mouth of the cave, aud the gradual training 
of their eyes bewildered in the sunlight to see the 
real things in the upper world, and linally to look 
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up to the «'Un iSelf— tlii-5 the eduoatiun 

of the pliilo'^opher. Education ‘a tuniiug round 
of tlie eye of tlie .soul. ’ Learning'', accoulin^^ to tlie 
nioie '‘tartling laii^^na^'C of the Mow and Fhtvdrus^ 
is ‘recollecting:’ the soul in a previous existence 
has beheld tlie ‘iileas,’ and knowledge i.s possible 
just because the mind does not acquire something 
alien to it, hut recovers what is its own. The way 
from tlie life of the ‘seu'.es and of mere vague opinion 
to the highe.'st or philo.sophical knowledge is thiough 
the mathematical sciences. IMathematics, being 
the only science which had tlieii outgi'own the 
nieie>t infancy, is to the (Iveeks the type of science 
in general. (Plato is said to have had the words 
‘ Let no one ignorant of geometry enter ’ inscribed 
on the door of his school.) In the conception.s of 
matiiematics we have a clue to the understanding 
of Plato’s theory of ideas. The geometrician looks 
at a particular triangle, hut he speaks not of thiSi 
hut of the tii.angle. The tiiangle^ we see are 
triangles only by * participating in ’ ( ‘ imitating,’ 
the Pythagoreans would have said) the triangle. 
And it remains true for us still that we can only 
scientifically knoiv anything- in so far a.s u'e can 
find in it a univer-^al^ element, which manifests 
itself or ‘is present ’ (in Platonic language) in the 
particular. The hotaniat, for example, knows a 
particular plant only as a .specimen of a species 
(the Latin equivalent of Plato’s ‘idea’). But the 
idiilosopher must not remain in the region of the j 
various special sciences : he has the passion for | 
unity and universality. Plato has a vision of the ] 
true science wliich is above all particular sciences, 
and is the unity and ‘ cojang- stone ’ of them all : 
and this he calls in a special .seii.se ‘dialectic,’ whicli 
does not like mathematical thinking need the help 
of -sen.sible images, but deals with ‘ ideas ’ alone in 
tlieir relation to one another and to the highest of 
all, ‘the idea of the good.’ These ideas are not 
mere concept'' of our minds : they aie, in Plato’s 
phrase, ‘the most real existences.’ The extreme 
form of medireval ‘Kealism,’ according to which 
universal^ are prior to and more real than particular 
tliiims, is a crude version of Plato’s doctrine. It 
is indeed an adaptation of Platonic philo.sophy to 
Chn&tian theology, for which Plato gives no sane* 
tion, if the ideas are called ‘ the thoughts of God 
but the phrase is peiliaps less misleading than many 
others which have been used about them. Plato 
doe.s speak (in Fepuhlii\ x.) of God having ‘made’ 
the ideas, as a niiman artificer makes things in 
imitation of them ; but he is there talking in 
pictoiial language. God in Plato’.s system is rather 
the ‘idea of the good,’ tlie good-iii-itself, which is 
the cause alike of knowing and of being, as the sun 
in the visible world is the cause both of light and 
of life. In the Tinmnis the world is .said to he 
fashioned by the Creator or Artificer after the pattern 
of the ideas ] but here also the language is figur- 
ative. Plato’s ‘ idea.s ’ must, however, be thoiiglit 
of both as ‘ real kind.s ’ and as arclietypes. Plato’s 
presentation of his theory varie.s : ino.st probably 
the theory itself underwent modification. In the 
Paroienictes some of the objections made to it are 
tlie same as were afterward.? urged by Aristotle 
— a remarkable instance of a philosopher critici.sing 
hi?n.self. 

The relation of the hierarchy of the ideas to 
the supreme idea of the good is nowliere worked 
out by Pkato. Lialectic remains only an ideal 
science. The time dialectician is he who wfill see 
things in theirunity (compare Mr Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of pliilosopliy as ‘completely unified 
knowledge’): he will also ‘divide tilings rightly 
according to their kind'..’ Tlie method of philo- 
sophy is a bringing together and a dividing {stjna- 
gogf and diairesis\ In this Ave may recognise the 
germ of Aristotle’s ‘induction and deduction.’ 


The Tatuois L the one work which Pinto has 
dev'oted to the pliilosopliy of nature ; and though 
it has exercised directly and indirectly an enoinioii^ 
influence over the ancient and medimval world, as 
it has specially attracted mystical and theosnphical 
commentators, in IMato’.s own view it occupies a 
verv .subordinate position. We are again and 
again wametl by him not to expect strict truth, 
hut only approximations and figurative statements 
(‘myths’) in dealing with such subject.?. The 
notion of ‘emanations,’ which plays so great a pait 
in later pliilosopliy is latent in tJie Ttmeeus. The 
Cosmos, or order of the niiiyorse, is tlie ‘ one oniy- 
begotteii ’ image of God, its father and creator 
{Demiotirffos^i,^. ‘artificer'). The Creator was 
good, and wished to make the world as like him- 
self as possible ; hut no created or visilde thing can 
he perfect. The material out of which tlie oulerly 
I world is made introduces imperfection into it. 

! (This conceiition of matter as evil had a potent 
I influence in later times, especially vvhen combined 
! witli Oriental ideas— e.g. in Gno.sticism, q.v.) »So, 
too, the eternal Creator could not make the world 
eteinal like himself, and in making it made Time, 
‘the movung image of eternity.’ To the obscure 
details of Plato’s cosmology and physics it would 
be unprofitable to refer here. rVisniology is again 
introduced, hut luielly, and with .similar wauiings 
that it is to be treated as mythical, in connection 
with the immortality of the soul in the Phwdo ami 
Pcimhlic. The soul of man (like tlie ‘soul of the 
nmver.'^e’) is intermediate between the ideas and 
the coiqioreal. The human .soul, as it exists in the 
body, has three parts or elements : ( 1 ) the rational ; 
(2) the siuiited element; (3) the appetitiv^e. The 
rational element alone, which is the sonl in its true 
being as it is apart from mixture with body, is 
inopeiiy immortal. The doctrine of iinniortality 
(i.e. the pre-existence of the soul as well as its exist- 
ence after death) is introduced in the PhcnlmSy 
Pepnhlic^ and Phwdo^ and is tlie main subject of 
the third. In all Plato makes use of the Pytha- 
gorean notion of transmigration. What he .says 
must he taken as largely mythical and figurative. 
His whole philosophical tl unking implies tlie eter- 
nity of Reason, but how far he believed in vvhat is 
now understood by per.sonal immortality has been 
and may be doubted. Wordsworth’s famous Ode on 
Inimoriiditij is generally considered ‘ PJatonic ; ’ 
but it turns on a misapplication of Plato’s doctrine 
of ‘recollection.’ Plato would certainly not hold 
that the new- horn infant is nearer perfection than 
the aged philosopher. 

Plato i.s so far true to the example of Eoei-ates 
that, tliough lie has niefcapliysical interests whicli 
were alien to his nia.ster, yet the pracfical interest 
always predoniinate.s. Pliilosopliy is to him not 
mere intellectual speculation, but a habit of mind 
and a manner of living. As we Iiave seen, the 
highest of the ideas is ‘the good.’ He cannot 
accept the Cyrenaic view that pleasure is the good ; 
hub neifclip does he agree with the Cynics that all 
pleasure is evil. Pleasures are good or bad, liigli 
or low, according to the part of the .soul to which 
they belong. Socrates liad identified v'irtue and 
knowledge,' had asserted that virtue was one, and 
that virtue could be taught. All these doctrines 
Plato accepted ; but modifications gradually 
appear. In the P^einiblk^ the dialogue in which 
all^ the various elements of liis philosophy are 
united more than in any other, Plato accepts 
without proof the popular distinction of four 
‘cardinal virtues’ (as they afterwards came to be 
called), and fits them in with his psychology. 
Wisdom is the virtue of the reason, Courage of the 
spirited element, Temperance (i.e. Moderation, Self- 
control in general) is the vLtue of the lower parts 
in tlieir relation to the higher, while Justice 
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( ‘ Kigliteousne''S ’ would pevhai').s be a better word ) 
is not the Adrtue of any special part, but of the 
whole soul, and is defined as ‘ every part doing its 
own u'ork and not interfering ^yi^h the others/ 
To arrive at the imture of Justice (tlie pi-ofesscd 
object of the discussion) the Platonic vSocvates has 
turned ‘from tlie small to the large letters ’—i.c. 
fiom the individual to the state, where human 
nature can he seen ‘writ large.’ Wisdom is the 
virtue of the ruleis, Courage of the wariiors, Tem- 
>eiance or Moderation ia the harmony resulting 
roiu the obedience of tim Jo^ver to fclie iiiglier, and 
Justice is tlie virtue of tho whole state. A perfect 
state would require a special ruling caste, and the 
only true rulers in Plato’s opinion are philosophers. 
Plato allows that there may be ordinary virtues 
le&ulting from custom or right opinion (cf. il/cno 
and PJucdo)y but the highc.st type of conduct must 
lie liound up with the highest \yjic of knowledge. 
Those alone who have the philosophic nature 
(which is sometimes de.scvihed hy liini as the 
passionate love of truth) are the proper rulei-s in 
a perfect stale, and in the philosoiihic nature all 
virtues are united, In this ideal commonwealth 
(the parent of so many ‘Utopias’), besides tlic 
jiaradox of the philosopher-king, the other para- 
doxes hy which Plato startled bis contemporancs 
were (1) that men and women .should have the 
sauio education and the same imrsuit.s, and (2) 
that pri\'ate property and the family sliould lie 
abolished. All things were to be in oomiiion ; and 
the breeding and reaving of the citizens was to be 
entirely niulev the control of the philosopher-rulers. 
Just as in his theory of knowledge Plato's ideal is 
unitjq so his political ideal is that the state sliould 
he as much as ]n)ssihle one, one as a family is one, 
or rather as one individual is. All are to he 
‘members of one body, ’ Some of tho features in 
Plato’s ideal state were doubtless suggested bo him 
by the Pythagorean brotherhoods, many of them 
by tlie actual institutions of Sparta. In fact, 
Plato’s ideal state might he described as a combina- 
tion of philosophy with Spartan military discipline. 
Without the philosophy wo have an inferior form— 
the Spartan state, or ‘timocracy/ in AvJiich not 
pliilobophy hut military honour is the ruling priii- 
ciiilc. Inferior to that comes oligarchy, of nliich 
the ruling principle is wealth. Lower still is 
democracy, the equality of good and bad alike ; 
and worst of all is tyranny, tlie rule of the ‘ wihl- 
beast element in nian.’ In the Statesman Plato 
gives a rather did'erent classidcation of constitU' 
tions, recognising both a bettor and a worse form 
of democracy, and placing both below aristocracy, 
but above oligarchy ; in tine true state the number 
of the rulers matters not, if only they have ‘ the 
science of ruling.’ In the Laws he elaborates a 
second-best state, giving up communism as too 
diflicult of attainment, and proposing a complete 
equalisation of proi)erty, In the Laws also he 
praises ‘mixed government.’ 

In the earlier part of the Iio]^ublic Plato dis- 
cusses the place ol art in education. Homer and 
Hesiod were the Greek ‘ Bible ; ’ but Plato objects 
to much ill the poets and in the popular religion as 
false and immoral. Music and poetry should be 
simple (here again the complex, the manifold, is of 
the nature of evil), and Hhould imitate only what 
is good, hence dramatic art is especially objected 
to. Towards tlie end of the dialogue he goes 
further, and objects to all ‘imitation/ whether in 
painting or in ^vords, as Iieing only a copy of the 
so-called real tlxing.s, which are themselves only a 
copy of the true reality —the ideas : and .so he 
diives the poets from his ideal state. Aristotle’s 
Poetics may be regarded as in part a ‘ Defence of 
Poesy’ against IMato’s criticism. Why, it has 
often been asked, has Plato, himself so great an 


artist, dealt .so Puritanically and so un^ympatlietic- 
ally with art? Partly, perhaps, because the first 
btep.s in reflection about art, as about religion, 
imply a cei’tain withdrawal from tlie swa}' of that 
wlucli is to be criticised and understood. But the 
Peinthlic gives only one side of Plato’s thought on 
art. In the (in which the banqueters 
praise Love in turn) and in the Phcednis ‘the 
beautiful ’ ocou])ies the .same place that ‘ the good ’ 
does in the Pepnblic. Plato is after all a true 
Athenian, and thinks of the good under the form 
of the beautiful, ( ‘Beautiful-and-good ’ is the 
Greek equivalent of ‘ noble ’ or ‘ gentleman ’ in its 
best sense.) ‘All that is good is beautiful/ he 
says in the T imams. The true lover is akin to the 
philosopher, and loves the beauty of the soul rather 
than the beauty of the hotly, and a-.cend.s from the 
love of the many beautiful to the love of absolute 
heauty. There is indeed a strain of asceticism in 
Platons view of life ; but tliere is none of the Cynic 
contempt for the beauty of the human form and 
for the graces of social intercourse. In the Pluedo 
Socrates speaks of the body as ‘ the prison-house 
of the .soul/ and of philo.sophy as ‘the practising 
of death.’ But Somvifces at tljo banquet speaks 
somewhat diderently from Socrates awaiting his 
end : and in the Republic tho body has to ])e care- 
fully trained that it may he a lit servant of the 
soni, and the yonng are to giow up amid fair sights 
and soinuls. 

Plato’s iiiHuencc on human thought lias been 
even move widely did used, but is more dUficiilt to 
measure than that of Aristotle. The various 
schools of the Old, Middle, and New Academy 
cauglit only a small portion of liis spiiit. The 
Stoics, especially the later Stoic.s, borrowed miicli 
from him. Perliaps no school of Greek philosophy 
was nnaileeted by bim. In Alexandria Jewish 
thinkers fell undd' his fascination (see Philo ); 
and (Jhvistiau theology is largely Platonic. But 
the Alexandrian Platonists and the Neonlatoniats 
(q.v.) diiler from Plato himself in luaKing the 
Tiiuwus the centre of his .system. The writings 
ascribed to Hermes TrismegisLus and Dionysius 
tho Areopagite belong to the Neoplatonic perioil. 
The latter was translated hy Evigena in the 9bh 
century, and Platonism reaclied the western woild 
in the middle ages through the medium of those 
mystical writers. The Italian Itenaibsance and the 
I'Kvolt against Scholastic Aristotelian i.sm revived 
the study of Plato’s own M’ritings ; but the enthu- 
siasm for Plato in tlie loth century at Elorenee and 
the less important ‘ Cambridge Platonism ’ of the 
17th century were both after the Neoplatonic 
manner, and, like tho medunval ‘ Aristotelianism,’ 
brought more veneration than understanding to the 
interpretation of the philosopher. Of all Plalo’.s 
diHuiples (to adapt a famous saying) ])erhaps only 
one had understood him — Aristotle— and he (fid not. 
llis criticisms are often strangely unsympathetic. 
Yet Aristotle’s whole system gives a more tvnsU 
worthy clue to Plato’s real philosophical signifi- 
cance than is to he got from mystical interpreters 
>vhose zeal was not always according to knowledge 
(see Aristotle). 

The first printed edition of the Greek text of Plato is 
tliQ Aldine (Venice, 1513), Plato is constantly cited 
according to the pages of the edition printed by H. 
Btephaiuis \ Paris, 1578), Tho best and most convenient 
texfe are those of Stallbaum, of Baiter, Orolli and 
Winckehnami, and of IC. E. ITennaiin. The critical 
edition by Bclianz is not .yet completed (1891). Plato 
was finst printed in tlie Latin tianslation by Ficino 
(Plor. 1483), which was the beet outcome of the Platonic 
revival, and is tho basis of the ordinary Latin versions, A 
complete English translation was published by Thomas 
Taylor, ‘ the Platonist i.e. Neoplatonisfc, in 1801 (includ- 
ing nine dialogues translated by Sydenham about 1759). 
The poet Shelley translated the Symposium (included 
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alons: with otlicr fragments of Platonic translations in 
Mr Buxton Forman’s edition of his Works]. Professor 
Jowett has made Plato an English classic ( uilh 
Jofro'iuciiouii, 2d ed. o voh. 1875; The Hepublic^ separ- 
ately, 3d ed. revUed 1S8S). In the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
series are included translations of The Ikpuhlic by- 
Davies and Vaughan, of the Euthyphro, Apology., Crito^ 
Pluedo (under title Trial aad Death of Socrates), by F. J. 
Church, and of the Phccdrih^, Lysis, and Protagoras, 
by Jo«.iah Wright. Among more important English 
editions of separate dialogues may be named the Apology, 
by Riddell ; Ph(€driL<i and Gorgias, by Thompson ; 
Phihbus, by Badham and hy Poste; Theceietus, Snphid, 
Statisman, by Campbell ; Pkeedo and Timerus, by Archer- 
Hind ; and Pkeedo, by Geddes, Among -works on Plato’s 
pliiloiiopliy, besides Jowett's ‘Introductions/ may he 
named Urote’s Plato (containing analyses of all the 
dialogues); Wheweirs Platonic Dialogues for English 
Readers ( 1860) ; Zeller’s Plato ( Eng. trans. ) ; and the 
sections dealing with Plato in the Histories of Philosophy 
by Schwegler, Heberweg, Erdmann ( all now accessible in 
English). The development of tlie theory of ideas is 
di-cussed by H. Jackson in Journal of Philology 
86). On the Platonic influence on Christian theology, 
see Hatch's Hibberfc Lectures (1888); Bigg, Christian 
Philonhts of Alexandi ia ( Bampton Lectures, 1886 ), For 
the Cambridge Platonists, see the articles L.VT1TUD- 
IX-VBIANS, CuDWORTH, HoilE, SMITH (JoHN), WhIC'H- 
COTE, With books cited under these names. 

Platoff. iH.vrvEi IvxINovich, Count, a famous 
Co. 5 sack Hetman, was bom at Azov on the Don, 
17th August 1757. He began his service in the 
Turkish campaign of 1770-71, and throughout 
sub^e(Juent wars showed such capacity and courage 
that he was named by Alexander I, in 1801 Het- 
man of the Cossacks of the Don. As such he took 
part in the campaigns against the French, 1805-7, 
and, after the enemy had evacuated jMoscow, hung 
upon their rear with pitiless pertinacity, wearing 
them out by incessant attacks, cutting off stnag- 
gling parties, and cap tilling their convoys of pro- 
visions. He defeated Lefebvre at Altenburg, 28tli 
May 1813. After the French disaster at Leipzig 
be iiarassed tlieir retreat on FrencJi soil, gained a 
victory at Laon, and made lus name memorable by 
the devastations of liis liordes of semi-savages. He 
was enthusiast ically welcomed, and presented with 
a sivord of honour on the occasion of his visit to 
London in. company with Bliicher. The czar gave 
him the title or Count in 1812.^ After the war lie 
retired to his own country, and died near Tclievkask, 
loth January 1818. 

Platonic Love, the love of soul for soul, a 
love into which sensual desire is snpposetl not to 
enter at all. See tlie last paragraph but one in the 
article Plato. 

Platt-I>eiitscli, or Low German, the direct 
descendant of Old Saxon, and a sister- tongue of 
High German, is .spoken to-day in different dialects 
by the peasantry of north Germany from the Rhine 
to Pomerania. It belongs to the same group as 
Dutch, Flemish, and Frisian. Low Genua-n softens 
the consonants, but avoids the deep sibilants of 
High German as spoken in the soutli, and has 
simple grammatical rules. It is very appropriate 
in the mouths of the people who use it, their chief 
characteristics being naivete, a childlike good- 
nature, and sturdy hone.sty; and it lends itself 
readily as a vehicle for fairy-tales, folk-tales, and 
simple folk-song.?, such as those collected in 
Firnieniclds Germaniens Volkerstimmen. Klaus 
Groth (Tv%) and Fritz Reuter (q.v.) have ^ven it 
a high literary standing. Elinor writers iii Low 
German are Borneinann, Burmeister, Giesebreclit, 
and Brinckmann. 

iSee Groth, Briefe iiler S'ochdeutach und Plaitdeuisch 
(1858)', and Gaedertz, Das .N'iedcrdeutsche t^ckauspicl 
(2 vols. ISSi). See also the articles GERM.Ajfy (Lan- 
guage akd Literature), Grimm’s Law, Eulenspiegbl, 
Retnard the Fox. 


Pliltte, or Neruaska, an affluent of the 
Missouri River, is formed hy tlie junction in w-est 
I central Nebraska of tlie North and South Forks, 
wliich lise among the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, 
are respectively some 800 and 550 miles long, and 
are neither of them navigable. Tlie general course 
of tlie Platte is eastward, in a wide sliallow stream, 
over the treeless plains of Nebraska, till it reaches 
the Missouri after a winding course of about 450 
mile>. With its forks it drains some 300,000 sq. m., 
but like them it is not navigable. 

Plattcn^ScCp See Balaton. 

Plattsblirg'f capital of Clinton county, Neiv 
York, on Lake Cliamplain, at the mouth of the 
liver Saranac, 73 miles hy rail S. of Montreal. It 
lias planing -mills, machine-shops, and an iron- 
furnace, and manufactures wagoiLs and sewung- 
inachines. In Plattsburg Bay, on September 
11, 1814, a Biitish flotilla of sixteen ves.sels was 
defeated and partly captured hy CommaiideY 
Thomas Macdonougir, with fourteen ves.sels j while 
a large land force, under Sir George Prevost, was 
repulsed by General Macomb, with 1500 men. Pop. 
5245. 

Plattsilioiitli, capital of Cass county, Ne- 
braska, is on the Missouri, about a mile below 
the mouth of the Platte, and 21 miles by rail S. of 
Omaha. It manufactures tlnuv, wagons, engines, 
reed-organs, &c. Pop. ( 1880) 4175 ; (1890) 8392. 
Phitypiis. See ORNiTHORHyNCiiu.s. 

Plaueu, one of the most important manufac- 
turing towns of Saxony, stands in tlie south-west 
corner, on the Elstev, 78 miles S. of Leipzig hy rail. 
Its chief iudiibtries are the manufacture of cotton 
goods, muslin, camliric, jaconet, and embroidered 
fal>i'ics, with in a secoiiJary degree eigans, paper, 
machinery. Pop. (1875)28,756; (1890)46,890. 

PlailtuS; M. AcciUS (or nioi’e correctly T, 
Marc ills), the chief comic poet of Ptome, and prob- 
ably among Jiis owui countrymen the most popular 
Roniaii autiior of any age, was horn about 250 R.C, 
at Sarsina, a village in Umbria, a district which 
must at this time have been thoioughly Latinised. 
We bai^e no knowledge of his early life and educa- 
tion, hut it is prohahle that he came into Rome 
while still young, and acquired there his complete 
mastery of the most idiomatic Latin. Tiumgh 
born in the countiy, he introduces countrymen 
chiefly as subjects for ridicule ; lie always writes 
as a townsman, familiar with city life, especially 
among freedmen, craftsmen, and the middle classes. 
At Rome he found employment in connection Avith 
the stage, of Avhat kind precisely Ave do not know. 
In this position he saved money enough to enable 
him to leave Rome and start iu business on bis own 
account iu the Avay of foreign trade ; and such 
early thrift shows strong character and determina- 
tion to rise in the Avond. His plays evince close 
familiarity Avitli seafaring life and adventure, and an 
intimate knoAvledge of all the details of hnying and 
selling and keeping accoirnts — experience probably 
acquired during this period. We knoAV that he 
failed iu business, and returned to Rome in such 
poverty that he had to earn his livelihood in the 
service of a Laker hy turning a liand-mill, Avork 
generally performed by slashes. At this time, shortly 
before the second Punic Avar broke out, he was prob- 
ably about thirty years of cage, and Avliile in this 
humble occupation he composed three plays Avliicli 
he sold to the nianagens of the public games. The 
price paid him en aided him to leave the mill, and 
he spent the rest of liis life at Rome. Prohablv he 
commenced to write about 224 b.c., and for forty 
years, until bis death in 184, lie continued to pro- 
duce comedies with Avonderful fecundity. Most of 
the plays Ave have belong to tlie last ten years of 
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Ills life. Tt is not certain 'svlietlier Plautus ever 
obtained the lionian franchise. ^ Ho was the con- 
temporary of Nmvius and of Ennius. 

His plays appear not to have been published 
(liii-ino* his lifetime, but to have been left in the 
hands m the actors, who probably both interpolated 
and omitted passages to suit them for the stage. 
Almost all the prologues were wiitten after liis 
death. About 130 plays were attributed to him in 
the time of Gellius, who held most of them to he 
the work of earlier dramatists, revised and im- 
proved i)y Plautus. Homan critics considered most 
of them to be spurious. Varro in his treatise 
Quccstiones PkiutiiKC limited the geninnc come- 
dies to twenty-one ; and these so-called ‘ VaiTouian 
comedies’ are the .same which avc now possess, 
only one, the Vidularia^ being lost. iMautns’ 
plays weie immensely popular on the stage, nob 
only ^vith the people, hut with the educated 
classes, and were acted, as Avnobius tells us, in 
the time of Diocletian, five centuries later. Plautus 
borrowed his plots to a large extent from the New 
Attic Comedy, which dealt vdtli social life to the 
exclusion of politics ; he doubtless imitated its 
general types of character, Imt ho ‘ adapted ’ very 
Heely, and infuseil into his borrowed frameAvork a 
new and rob ns ter life, Avhich was Uoman to the 
very core. His perfect spontaneity, vivacity, and 
vigour of language, and the comic power of his 
dialogues, show tliat these arc the genuiue fruit of 
his own genius. The scenes of his come dies are 
always laid in Athens nr in some Greek town, 
Had he depicted the family life of Homans as so 
corrupt, the magistrates would no doubt have 
interfered ; hut the Gieek personages of his plays 
.speak and act in every respect like Homans ; they 
refer familiarly to places in Italy, to streets, magis- 
trates, and customs at Homo. Not even Shake- 
speare is more careless about iucousistency of this 
kind. It is probable that Plautus wrote with great 
rapidity ; some of his iine.st comedies are s])oiIt 
througli the action being too hurried towards the : 
close. Roman comedy expi'essed ‘ a rebound from 
the severer duties of lifep Plautus’ audience Aveve 
in holiday mood, and did m)t expect to be admon- 
ished as to duty or entertained with serious reflec- 
tion. Ilis leading characters possess boundless 
animal spirits, infinite i-esource in dilliculty, and Imt 
sniaU conscience. His heroines show that, as Sellar 
says, Plautus was more familiar ■with the ways of 
‘lihertime’ than of Homau ladies. His favourite 
subject is a plot by which a slave, on behalf of his 
young master and the mistress of the latter, cheats 
a father or some one else. Plantu.4 shows no feel- 
ing for nature, though ho is fond of describing the 
sea in calm and storm ; his lack of any sense of 
natural beauty and of high imagination makes a 
deep gulf between him and Aristophanes. Yet lie 
shows distinct creative power, as in the character of 
Euclio the miser in the Aniiilitruti who, though 
entirely possessed by his one idea, is still honest and 
indepeudent and not contemptible. Fine L ouches 
are not wanting. In the Captim the slave Tyn- 
davus, cheerfully willing to sacvilice all for his young 
master, shows tliat Plautus had the nower to con- 
ceive a really noble chavactor. The charm of 
Plautus, lying in his genuine luimour and powerful 
grasp of cliavactcr, goes deep down to the roots of 
human nature j ho delights his readers to-day as 
truly as when lie made Jioman theatres ring with 
apulause, or when St Jerome solaced himself in his 
cell by reading the well -loved comedies, His joyous 
sense in all circunistauces of the gladness of life is 
the sign of a strong and manly nature ; he makes 
his reader look involuntarily at the bright side of 
things, According to yellav, the five best plays are 
AuhUariai Captivi^ Menwchmi^ Pseudolus^ Pi^iulcns. 
Shakespeare has imitated the plot of the Alcncechmiy 


I entirely i coasting it, in liis Comedy of Eri^ors, 
Alolibre’s VAvare is bon owed from the Aulularict. 

\ English translations are by Thornton and Warner 
(1707-74), and H. T. lliley (1880). Hitsohl has shown 
great acuteness in restoring Plautus’ text, which is very 
I corrupt (2d ed. 1871). The complete edition which he 
! contemplated was continued by his pupils, G. Goetz and 
others (1878 et seq.). See also ScUar, Homan Poets of the 
Republic. 

Playfair, John, mathematician and natural 
philosopher, was horn at Ben vie manse, near Dundee, 
hlarcli 10, 1748, and sfcmlied at 8t Andrew,?. Hi 1773 
lie succeeded his father as minister of Liff and 
Jleuvie. During lus leisuie hours he still pro- 
secuted his favourite matliematical and geological 
studies, and communicated to the Royal Society of 
London two memoir, On the Arithmelic of Pinpios- 
sihlc Quantities and Account of the JAtkoloymd 
Kiurcey of Schiehallion. In 178,") he hecame joiut- 
pvofessov of Mathematics in Edinburgh University, 
but exchanged his chair for that of Natural Philo- 
sophy in 1805. He hecame a .strenuous .supporter 
of the ‘ Iluttonian theory ’ in geology, auft, after 
puhli-sliing in 1802 liis hlustmtions of the Hnk 
tonian Theory of the Earth (see Geology, Vol. 
V. p. 148), he made many journeys for the sake 
of more extensive oliservations, particularly in 
1815, when he visited Fiance, Switzerland," and 
Italy. He died at Edinburgh, lOth July 1819, 
Pla.’iJair was during the later part of liis life 
secretary to the Royal Society of Edinhurgli. 
From 1804 he was a contvihuior to the Edinhuryh 
Peniew and to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh^ and wrote many important 
article.s for the Encyclopaedia Britanniea. Ilis 
separate works are W\h Elements of Geometry (1795) 
and Outlines of Natural Philosophy (1812-16). 

PIsiys. »See DuAiyrA, TnEATRE. A relic of llie 
censorship of the press survives in Britain in the 
licensing of stage jdays. By an Act of 1843 no 
plays may be acted for hire till they have been 
submitted to the Lord Chamberlain, who may 
refuse to license them in whole or in parts j the 
ollicial who reads them for this purpose being the 
‘examiner of stnge plays.’ A penalty of 4^50 
attaches to the olVence of acting an unlicensed or 
prohibited play ; and the theatre in which it is 
repre.sented forfeits ils license. In the United 
States there is no general censor, hut local 
authorities have power to forbid the representa- 
tion ()f play.s wliich they consider to he hurtful to 
morality. 

Pica, the answer of the dcfcnclaiiL to the 
plaiutitFs demand or charge. Pleas were divided 
formerly into pleas dilatory (where the party seeks 
to hi'eak down the conclusion of the action without 
entering into the merits of the case) and peromj'itory, 
Demurrers (q.v. ), in Abatement (q.v.), special in 
bar, &c. ; now the plea is usually Guilty or Not 
Guilty (see Criminal Law). In Scots law, jilea 
means also a written statement by counsel of the 
legal grounds on which tlie party bases his case, 
In English civil procedure this is called Pleading ; 
a term applietl in criminal law to the accusation 
of the prosecutor or the amswer of the accu.sed. 
Pleadings have been niiich simplified by the 
Judicature Acts (1873-76). In the United States 
the New York legislature established a iiuifonu 
procedure which has been adopted by most of the 
states. ‘ Pleas of the Crown ’ is an old term for 
criminal cases. In tlie Houses of Parliament plead- 
ing, as in the superior courts of law, must be con- 
ducted at tlie Bar (q.v.). 

Plebeians. 8ee Home, Tribune. 

Plebiscite, tlie name given, in the political 
phraseology of modern France, to a decree of the 
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nation ol>tained l»y an appeal to nniveisal ^uffiage. 
Thii^, Loni'i Napoleon was chosen president, and 
Mibse<pieiitly emperor, hv a plehKcite, and in 1S70 
obtained the sanction of still a tliiid one (74 million 
vote^). The word is borrowed from the Latin ; 
hnt the plFbiscitmn of tlie Komans pi' 0 |ierly meant 
only a law ]>assed at the Coinitki Irihuta — i.e. 
a'Jsemhly of the plch^^ or ‘ commons,’ as distin- 
guished "from tlie nohles. The word i-^ often used 
in Eritaiu for an attempt to .secure an expression 
of ojnnion on some special point of local infceiest by 
all the inhabitants of a district — often by meand of 
leturn post-cards. 

PlectOgliatlli, an order of Bony Fishes (q.v.). 

Pledge. See P-uvNunoKiNG. 

PlcitUlcs, iu Gieck iMytholo^^v, were, accordin.i^ 
to the most general account, the seven diiughters 
of Atlas and Pleione, the daughter of Oceamis. 
Tlieir history is differently related by the Greek 
luythologi^ts : according to some authorities, tliev 
committed suicitle from giief, citlier at tire death 
of their sisteis, the Hyades, or at the fate of their 
father, Atlas (q.v.); aecoiding to others, they were 
companions of Artemis { Diana), and, being pursued 
by Oiiou (q.v.), were rescued from him by the gods 
by being translated to tiie slcy ; all authorities, 
however, agree that after their ieath or translation 
they were transformed into Slavs. Their names are 
Electra, Maia, Taygete, Alcyone, Ccheiio, Steiojjo 
(the invisible one), and !Merope. The group or 
constellation of the Pleiades, called the ‘ Seven 
Stars/ is placed on tlie shoulder of Taurus, the 
second sign of the Zodiac, and form, with the pole- 
star and the twin Castor and Pollux, the tiiree 
angular points of a liguve Avhich is nearly an 
equilateral triangle. But, if looked at directly, 
onh’ six stars are visible to the eye, tliongli, if the 
eye is turned sideways, more can he seen ; a good 
telescope shows fifty or sixty in the area. Tlie 
photograpliic chart produced" by jM.M. Henry in 
ISSS &hows 2326 stai>, with nebnhe intermixed. 

The name Pleiad is frequently applied to reunions 
of poets in sejttenary groups ;"arid this use of the 
word date'll from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphn-^ 
at Alexandiia, who treated seven Greek poets Avith 
special distinction, and denominated tliein his 
pleiad. Hi.s example was followed by Charlemagne. 
But the name Plciadc is specially associated wi'tli a 
gi'oiqi of 1 6fcli -century French writer^, of whom 
Ronsard (q.v.) and Du Bellay (q.v.) are the most 
notable, who endeavoured with marked result to 
reform the French language and literature after 
classical models. The other names are Lazare de 
Baif, ambassador at the diet of Spires; Jean 
Dorat, a celebrated Hellenist ; Amadis Jamin ; , 
Etienne Jodelle ; and Pontua de Thiard. In place 
of the two last, otlier antliorities give Scevole de 
Saint Marthe and Marc Antoine Miiiet (q.v,); 
and instead of Jamin, Belleau. 

Pleioccnc. See Pliocexe. 

PloiocliroiSiU* In some crystals, such as 
some speciuien.s of topaz, three distinct colours 
may be observed on looking through them along 
three rectangular axes. In intermediate directions 
intermediate tints may be observed ; and this pro- 
perty is that of pleiqchroism or polychroism. In 
some other cases a similar range of intermediate 
tints inay he observed, lying between two extreme 
tints vift,ible along two axes (diebroic crystals— e.g. 
iolite or stqyphire dkan^ and some specimens of 
mica ). 

PleiosaiH’iis. See Plesiosaurus. 

^ Pleistocene (Gr., ‘most recent’) or Glacial 
SVSTEM. This .system comprises the older accu- 
mulations belonging to tlie (Juatemai’>’ or Post- 
Tertiaiy division. Almost all the molluscs met < 
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with in beds of this age are existing specie.s. The 
system is termed Pleistocene or Glacial according 
as we have reference to tlie character of its organic 
lemains or to the physical conditions under winch 
the greater portion of its deposits were accumu- 
lated. These deposits are of A'ery diver.se nature 
and origin, and are subject to endless modilica- 
tion.s, but ne\ertliele&b they show certain well- 
marked phases Avhich are per.'iistent over wide 
areas. Thu^, tlu'oughout all norlhern Europe and 
tlie hill}' ami mountainous distriet.s of tlie central 
and southern legion.s of the continent they exhibit 
the same general character and succession. The 
deposits of these regioii-s consist for the most part 
of glacial and fluvio-glacial detritus, which betoxen 
the former presence of a great ice-sheet in northern 
Euroite, and of exten^-ive snowfields and glacier.-^ 
in the mountain districts farther south. For an 
account of these deposits and glaciation generally, 
see Glacial Period. In the regions outside of 
the glaciated areas the Pleistocene system is repre- 
sented ju’incipally by tiuviatile accumulations, cal- 
careous tufas, peat, and deposits in cave.s. The old 
liver-gravels, are well seen in the valleys 

of southern England, Fiunce, Belgium, central 
Europe, Spain and Portugal, Italy, (S:c., where 
they occur at the surface. But udieii they are 
followed into legions in wliich glacial and Ihivio- 
glacial accumulations are well developed they dis- 
appear underneath these or aie dovetailed with 
them. Cave-rlepo4t^ are of cour.'-e met Avith eA-en 
in glaciated legions, but iu such comitrie.s no 
Pleistocene accumulations overlie the glacial and 
thivio-glacial detritus of the latest cold stage of the 
glacial period. 

Thus, ill general term.s, the Pleistocene deposits 
of northern Europe and the mountainous regious of 
the central and southern parts of the continent are 
of glacial origin, while tlie accnmulation.s outside 
! of those area> are chie% iliiAualile. The latter 
were for some time believed to he upon the whole 
younger than the former, hut the tAA^o series are 
now generally recognised to he contemporaneous. 
The occiiiTenee of fossil iferous hed.s intercalated 
between sheets of morainic matter (boulder- cl ay, 
jS:c.} prove.s that the so-called glacial peiiod AA^as 
interrupted mure than once by epochs of milder 
climatic conditions, during AAdiicli the inland ice 
of the north retired from all the low grounds, AA-hile 
the gi’eat glacier.s of tlie Alps, &c. shi’ank back to 
the inner recesses of the mountains. The organic 
remaips obtained from fresh- Avater intei glacial 
dejiosits have been coiTelated Avith those Avhich 
occur in the nver-aceumiilations of the noii- 
glaciated tracts, and the result i.s that these 
accumulations are iioav admitted to he for the most 
part of interglacial age also. In short, the peat, 
liA'er- deposits, tufas, and cave -accumulations are 
the equivalents in time of the glacial and inter- 
glacial deposits. 

Life of the Period. — The plants and animals of 
the Pleistocene betoken great changes of climate — 
one series indicating an extremely cold or Ai’ctic 
climate, Avhile tlie other could only have ilourislied 
under extremely clement and uniform conditions. 
While a cold climate prevailed, such plants as 
Brym octopetaUtj Bctiila vana^ Baliso pfolariSf Ike. 
liourished in the plains of German}", and similar 
northern and Arctic forms cJotlied the Ioav grounds 
of Switzerland. In northern France greAA' birch, 
alder, larch, spruce, juniper, and yew, AAdiile in 
Northern Italy tlie Ceinbran pine liourished in the 
neiglibourhood of ^lAU-ea, and the Scotch fir on the 
shores of Lake Varese, positions in which it is 
needless to say they could not live noAA". Contem- 
poraneous with this flora Ave meet Avith land and 
fresh- AA’ater shells AAdiich are equally indicative of 
cold and imgenial conditions. And "the same tale 
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is told l)y the hoveal and Arctic species of molluscs 
■Nvliich occur more or less ahundantly in the slielly 
clays of iiortli Germany, Scandinavia, and the 
Biitish Islands, and by the presence of northern 
forms in the Pleistocene marine beds of tlie Medi- 
terranean area. The character of the land animals 
quite in Iceejunj^^ ^vith this evidence. Living 
in the low grounds of central and sonthcrii Europe 
at this time were reindeer, glutton, musk -sheep, 
Arctic fox, Al]une hare, marniot, snowy vole, 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, &c. The remains 
of these noYtUern and Arctic plauis and animals 
are met with both in glaciated countries and in the 
caves and fluviatile deposits that occur in regions 
that never M^re covered with glacier-ice. The 
lelics and remains of man himself also accompany 
the same flora and fauna. In strong contrast wit'li 
such an as.seml)lage of plants and animals is tliat 
of which we find abundant traces in interglacial 
heds and cav’e- and river-deposihs. In nortliern 
Eiaiice grew willows, hazels, asli, dwarf cider, 
.sycamore, .spindle- trees, perfumed cherry-tree, box, 
clematis, common ivy, judas- tree, Canary laurel, 
&-C. The presence of that laurel, Avhich (lowers in 
winter, proves tliat ilio winters must have been 
very clement, atid the other plants aie indicative 
of a genial humid climate. Tlie summers were 
not so hot and dry as they now arc in Prance, and 
the winters were not so cold ; and similar condi- 
tions obtained in (Germany and the l\rediteiTanean 
region — although the floras of tliosc diHoient zones 
were disliiignishcd from each other by the pieseiice 
of certain forms and the absence of others. The 
land and fresh -wafer shells associated with tills 
flora are equally indicative of genial conditions, 
and similar evidence is siijiplied by the mammalia. 
Thus, we find a strange commiiigliiig of sontliern 
and temperate forms which is quite in keeping 
with the vsiiniUiv association iu one and the same 
place of various plants which no longer live to- 
gether in Europe, Amongst the animals were 
liippopotamns, African elephant, jiyama, serval, 
lion, leopard, varions extinct Bpecies of elephant 
and rhinoceros, an extinct dwarf hippopotamus and 
niachairodus. rkmtemiioraneons with these were 
unis, bison, horse, stag, roc, saiga, beaver, hare, 
rabbit, otter, weasel, wild-cat, fox, ^YiUl-hoar, 
brown bear, grizzly bear, cave-bear, Irish deer, &c. 
The relics and remains of Pahcolithic man likewise 
accompany this flora and fauna. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Pleistocene 
period was distinguished by great climatic oscilla- 
tions, At one time the whole of northern and 
north-western Europe, down to the 50tli parallel 
N, lat. , was covered with avast mev ch glacc^ while 
from the Alps and all the considerahlo mountain- 
rangea of middle and southern Europe great glacier, s 
descended to the low groiimls. Prom ice-sheet and 
laciers mighty riveis flowed all the year round, 
lit ill summer they rose in flood and iiinn dated 
wide tracts, which in time became ovGrspn3ad with 
sand and loam. It was under such conditions that 
a l)oreal and Arctic vegetation clothed the low 
grounds of middle Euro])e. Considerable tracts 
of that region, dni’ing tlie last cold stage of the 
glacial period, appear to luive resembled steppes, 
and to luive lieon inhabited by jerboas (jumping 
hare), spermophiles, Scq. The same lands, which 
in some places were clothed with pine-forests, Averc 
roamed over by great herds of reindeer, mammoths, 
&c. — the hones of Avhicli sometimes occur together 
in such largo nuinber.s as to lead to tlie belief 
that the animals may Inive jmrished in snow- 
storms or ‘blizzards.’ It was then, too, that the 
reindeer and its as.sociatcs flourished in the low 
grounds of southern France, Avlioro tliey wore hunted 
by Paheolitbic man. Witli the advent of inter- 
glacial times such ungeuial conditions of climate 


passed giadiially away — the ice-sheet vanishing 
fiom the low grounds of north-western Europe, 
while theniountain-glacierhof central and .souiheru 
regions dwindled to insignificance. Great migra- 
tions of plants and animals accompanied tliese 
changing condition.s, the Arctic-alpine flora and 
northern and alpine fauna retreating nortlnvards 
and I’etiring to mountain elevations. At the 
climax of interglacial times an extremely mild 
and genial climate, recalling tliat of tlie Pliocene, 
prevailed in Europe. The Canary laurel, the fig- 
tvee, the judas-tree, and many others flourished 
then as far noith as Paris, in Avhich region frost 
in Avinter Avas rarely or never expciienced. Ele- 
lihants, hqipopotamu&es, rhinoceroses, c^'c., and 
\'ast herds of bovine and cervine animals then 
wandered over all temperate Em ope— the British 
area included. How often such changes of climate 
Avere re] i eat (3d lias not yet been as{3ertairied, hut 
interglacial heels occur on at least two horizons— as 
in France and the alpine lands of central Europe. 
Hence there Avould appear to have been at least 
three glacial epochs separated by tAvo intervening 
mioehs of gonial climatic coiKliti(ms. In northern 
Europe only one Avell-marked interglacial cpocli 
is generally admitted by geologists. But the 
evidence is not conclusive. It is obvious, indeed, 
that the jireservation of iiiteiglacial accumulations 
must have been exceptional Avitliin regions Avhich 
have been severely glaciated. AA'ith tlic rebuiii of 
ice-sbeet and ghicici-s, iliiviatile and other dejiosits 
which luid been laid clown during interglacial times 
Avould be ploughed up and commingled Avith other 
morainic material. It is only Iiere and there, 
therefore, that patches of .such deposits have 
escaped destruction. The relics of interglacial 
limes are most ahundantly met Avith in countries 
which wcM'e l)(3yond tlic reach of the ice. The 
closing stage of the Pleistocene Ai-as a glacial one ; 
so that in tiievalley.y of central and Ave.stern Europe 
tlie ossiferous river-gravels of the last interglacial 
lieriod are more or less buried under the lluvio- 
gUicial gravels and loams of the latest glacial 
epoch. The latest Pleistocene deposits in tlie 
British area are marine clays containing Arctic 
and boreal si i el Is. These deposits go uj> to 100 
feet or so in Scotland. 

Considerable geographical changes supervened 
during Pleistocene tiine.s. The ])roofs are seen in 
eerfain raised heachos iu the maritime districts of 
north-Avestorn Euroiie, in the marine clays Avitli 
their Arctic and boreal shells, and tlie marine 
sands, iSrc. of glacial and interglacial age, Avliich 
are Avel) dcveloiied in the British area. Again, the 
distrihuiion of the mammalian fauna of the Pleisto- 
cene points in like manner to considerable changes 
in the relative level of land and sea. Thus it Avould 
aiipeai* that in interglacial times Europe Avas con- 
nected, across the Mediterranean, by one or more 
land passages AAuth north Africa; Avhile at the same 
time the British area was continental. Indeed, 
certain evidence leads to the belief that the Euro- 
jican lands stretched out into the Atlantic as far 
as Avhat is noAV the line of 100 fathoms. ToAvards 
the close of tlie last interglacial epoch, Iioav- 
ever, a considerable submergence of the^ British 
area supervened— for undisturbed interglacial shell- 
bods have been met with to heights of 
sevci*al liuiulred feet. It Is notcAvorthy also that 
the loAY gvouiidB of north Germany Avere likewise 
submerged just before tlie invasion of that 
region by the last great mer dc glace. The cause 
of such changes of level has been much canvassed 
by geologists. From the fact that evidence of 
submergence so frequently accompanies proofs of 
severe glaciation, it has been inferred that the 
subsidence may have been due to the presence of 
the ice. It has been suggested, for example, that 
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tlie weig’lit of tho great ice-'-Iieet"- wliicli cov'eied 
Mich vast legions in "our Iieniispliere during glacial 
times may have displaced the earth's centre of 
gravity, and thus caused a rise of the sea in the 
north/ Others, again, think it prohahle tliat 
under the prc&Mire of a great ice-sheet the eartli’s 
cru-t may have yielded and sunk down more oi- 
ler's gradually. Some, again, hav’e thought that 
a thick ice-sfiect would exercise sufficient attrac- 
tion upon the sea to cause it to rise upon the land. 
It jiiiist he admitted, liowever, that some of the 
oscillations of level which took place in Pleistocene 
time's were on much too considerahle a .scale to he 
explained by any of the hypotheses referred to. 
If, for example, the con^hlerahle suhmergence 
which happened just before the advent in the 
British area of the last iner dc. glare Avas duo 
to the pressure of an ice-.slieet covering some 
region farther north, it is hard to understand liow 
gi'eat continent glaciers afterwards .succeeded in 
coveting an area lying several Intndred feet helo^v 
the surface of the sea. Again, if the crust of the 
earth Avere so readily deformed under the Aveiglit 
of an ice-sheet, how sliall wc explain the absence 
of any traces of contemporaneous luaiine action 
in tho'^e low-lying regions of south England and 
the Continent Avhicli Avere invaded hy the gi^eat 
northern iee-sheet? Wliatever intiuence the ice- 
sheets of the glacial period may ha\^e had upon the 
sea-level, it seems most probable that the greater 
oscillations Avere the result of considerahle earth- 
moA’ements, such as have taken place at many 
different stages of the Avorld’s Instoiy\ 

Plehtoccne hi other Continents . — In North Amer- 
ica deposits of the same character and shoAving 
the .same general succession as those of Europe are 
encountei'ed — the glacial and interglacial conditions 
that cliaracteri.sed the latter continent having been 
ecpially characteristic of the former. The Pleisto- 
cene fauna of North America embraced ^lastodon, 
a true elephant, species of horse, bison, beaver, 
peccary, bear, &c., and gigantic extinct forms of 
sloth, .such as Megatherium, jMylodon, and Megal- 
onyx. In South Amenca the Pampa deposits 
have yielded a large nnmher of remains of the 
great "sloths and armadillos (Olyptodon), besides 
other mammals. There is abundant eviilence also 
to .Miow that snow-fields and glaciers had in 
Quaternary times a considerable development in the 
Cordilleras, while in Fuegia ice seems to have over- 
flowed much of the Ioav grounds. In South Africa 
foi'iner snoAv-fiehls and glaciers have left tlieir 
traces in the Kaga and Krome mountains. So, 
again, New Zealand and Australia seem to have 
had a glacial period. Little is knoAAm of the moun- 
tains of central Asia, but old moraines and erratics 
have hemiently been observed in the Chine.se 
ranges, while, as is AA^ell knoAvn, the glaciers of the 
Himalayas had formerly a very great development. 

Cause of the Fleistocene CUinutic Changes. — Many 
speculations as to the cause of the climatic changes 
of Pleistocene times have been indulged in. It 
must be admitted, IioAvever, that none of these 
explanations is without its difficulties. But the 
tlieoiy which heat accounts for the facts and has 
gained the av blest acceptance is that advanced hy 
the late Dr Croll. According to him, the strongly 
contrasted climates of the Pleistocene period Avere 
the indirect result (if the increased eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, combined AAuth the precession of 
the equinox. During a peiiod of high eccentricity 
that hemisphere which had its Avinter in aphelion 
Avould he subject to severe cold, and its snoAVS 
Avould not disappear dining the succeeding short 
summer, the temperature of which Avould be 
loAvered hy its presence. Thus in time that heini- 
spliere^ would he subjected to severe glacial condi- 
tions. ' In the opposite liemispliere the state of 


thing.'s Avould he very different, for the Avinter 
AA'ould he short and mild and .snoAV Avnuld not 
ac'cuiuulate. Under such Avidely contrasted con- 
dition^ hetAveen the northern and southern hemi- 
splieres, tlie trade-Avinds, and through them tlie 
great equatorial ocean -currents, would be poAver- 
fully affected. The Avinds hloAving from the glaci- 
ated hemisphere would he much stronger than 
tho.se coming from the other, and the equatorial 
oceanic currents AA'onld thus he impelled across the 
equator into that h em i. sphere av hose* summer hap- 
pened in aplielion. This influx of warm Avater 
Avoukl nece.ssanly increase the temperature of that 
hemisphere, Avhile the other Avnuld ha\'e its tem- 
perature covre'^poudingly loAvered. Owing to the 
precession of tlie e(piinox, hoAvever, the conditions 
of the tAvo hemispheres Avould tend to he reversed 
every 11,000 year.s or .so; so that during a cycle 
of great eccentricity each hemisphere Avould ex- 
perience an alternation of extremely cold and very 
genial climatic condition.^. The last peiiod of high 
eccentricity commenced some 240,000 yeans ago 
and lasted for about 160,000 year.s. Some geol- 
ogists IiaA'e objected tliat the glacial period cannot 
he cariied so far hack in time. Thus, from an ex- 
amination of the rate of erosion in the postglacial 
gorges of some riA^ens in North America (Falls of 
Niagara, Falls of 8t Anthony), some observers con- 
clude that only 7000 or SOOO yeans have elapsed 
since the close of the ice age. Bub in all such 
measurements and estimates there are elements of 
uncertainty Avhicli render the concliision.s based 
upon them of little value. 

Antiquity of Man in Europe. — All tlie human 
relics met with in Pleistocene deposits belong to 
Avliat is IcnoAvn as the PaUeolithic stage. Ilitlierto 
no iiiduhitahle e\’idence is foidheoming to sliow 
that man Avas an occupant of Europe before the 
glacial peiiod. It is quite pos.sihle he may have 
been, hut \vc lack evidence sufficient to prove 
this. He certainly lived, boAA'ever, throughout tlie 
glacial and interglacial condition.s described above. 
It is remarkable that no trace of his occupation has 
been _met Avith in beds of later date than those 
pertaining to the close of the last interglacial 
epoch. If Ave AA'ere to judge from negative evi- 
dence (Avliich it is always unsafe to do) Ave should 
infer that he vanished from Europe during the 
last glacial epoch. Tlie oldest Imnian relics 
hitherto discovered in postglacial beds are Neo- 
lithic. 

tSee CroU’s Climate and 57wie(1875). Various objec- 
tions which have been virged against this theory have 
been answered by its author in his Climate and Cos^ 
nio/oyy ( 1886 ). See also G. F. Wright, The Ice Age in 
E'orth Amei'ica (1889), and tlie articles in this work on 
Geology, Anthbopologt, Max, Europe, Stone A ge. 

Pleiiipoteiitiiivy* See AiAIBashador. 

Plesiosaurus (Gr. piesios, ‘near to,’ sauros, 
‘a lizard’), the type or leading genus of a family 
( Plesiosauridje ) or fossil sea-reptiles, Avliich are 
cliaracteiistic of the Mesozoic sy.stems. The .skull 
of Plesio.saurns is small and depressed, Avith a short 
mandibular symphysis. The teetli (sunk in dis- 
tinct sockets) are long, slender, and cylindrical, 
and shoAV fine longitudinal ridges on the enamel. 
The most striking peculiarity of the vertebra? is 
the great length of tlie neck portion, Avliich Avas 
composed of fi‘om 24 to 41 vertehrte — the anterior 
ones being generally very small. The cervical 
vertebrfc consist of a centrum, neural arch, and 
tAvo ribs, Avhich are firmly articulated to tlie centia 
of the vertebra?, the terminal faces of Avliicli are 
more ^ or leas biconcave. In the dorsal vertebroe 
the ribs are articulated to cliapophyses from Hie 
neural arch ; and in the tail they gradually descend 
again to the sides of .the centrum. The tail is 
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much bUovter than in Ichthyobauvus (q.v.). In the 
ahJoininal tJie extremities of each pair of 

ribb are connected below by the flevelopinenL of 
the liaunal spine. The scapuhe are of mocleraLc 
size and widely separated. The two paiis of limbs 
coiTe.^'poiid closely in structure. The hunieriia and 
femur are comparatively short and distally much 
expanded j the radius and ulna, tibia and lilnila 
are short and flat ; the ‘ liaiid ’ and ‘ foot ' are long, 
the phalangeals being increased in number beyond 
the normal coiiq^lement. TJie limbs were covered 
with iniegiunent so as to form simple undivided 
paddles, as in the turtle. Plesiosaurus was un- 
doubtedly aquatic, and probably haunted the 
shallow seas and estuaries of iMesozoic times. Its 
remain.s have been met with frequently in a fine 
state of preservation, some almost perfect skeletons 
having ueen obtained from the Lias of England. 
Several genera of Plesiosaui'icUe have been deter- 
mined. One of the.se, Cimoliosaiirus, met until 

V)., 





Plesiosaurus dolioliodeirus. 

in the Jurassic and Cretaceons strata of Europe, 
North and South America, and New Zealand, 
attained a length of between 80 and 45 feet. Plio- 
saurus was another genus, with a shorter neck (the 
vertebrm twelve in number) and a comparatively 
larger head than Plesiosaurus. In tliis genus tlie 
lower jaw was bonietimeH nearly G feet long. See 
the Manual of Falcoontolotiyi 'hy Nicholson and 
Lydekker (1889). 

Plcssis-lcs-Tonrs. See Tours, Louis XI. 

PletlioU) Gisorgios Gkmistos, a Greek scholar, 
was most probably a native of Byzantium, and 
found employment in the Peloponnesus under the 
tyrant Manuel and TJieodore Paheologus. He was 
sent as a deputy to the council held at Florence in 
1439, and here, if he did little for the union of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, he did much to 
spreail a taste for Plato. He returned to Con.stant- 
iuojde, and died there about 1455. See vol. i. 
of F. jScliulbzo’s GGSvMchtc dev Philosoplde dev 
Benaissance (Jena, 1874), 

Pleth'ora ( Gr. , ‘ fullness ’ ) designates a general 
excess of blood in the system. It may arise either 
from too much blood being made or from too little 
being expended. The persons who become plethoric 
are usually those in thorough health, who eat 
heartily and digest readily, hut who do not take 
sufficient bodily exercise, and do not duly attend 
to the action of the excreting or^’ans. AVi’th them 
the process of hlood-making is always on the 
increase, and the vessels become more' and more 
filled, as is seen in the red face, distended veins, 
and full pulse. The heart is excited and over- 
worked, and hence palpitation, shortness of breath, 
and probably a sleepy feeling may arise ; hut 
these symptoms, instead of acting as a warning, 


too often cau.se the ahandoiimenb of all exercise, by 
which tlie niorljid condition is aggravated. Tlie 
state of plethora thus gradually induced may he 
extreme without any functions materially failing, 
and yet tlie subject is on tlie verge of some danger- 
ous malady, such as apoplexy, or structural disease 
of the heart or great ^'essels, or of the lung.s, 
kidney.s, or liver. 

Pleurisy? or inflammation of tlie investing 
meinbrane of the lung {pleura), is one of the most 
serious diseases of the chest. It is very often, hut 
by no mean.y iiivaiiably, associated witli in/lainma- 
tion of the siihUance of the lung, commonly known 
as Pneumonia (q.v.). Pleinisy without pneumonia 
is much more common than pneumonia without 
lileiii'isy. When both are jireseut, but pneumonia 
prepon derat e.s, the correct term for the allection is 
pleuvo’pneuinonia, although it is frequently spoken 
of si mply as pneumonia, iirobably in consequence 
of the I’emedies being applied mainly to it, as the 
more important of the two elements 
in the compuiiiid malady. 

The pleura being a serous membrane, 
its inllammation is attended by the 
same course of events as have ' been 
already described in our remarks on 
the two allied diseases, Pericarditis 
and Peritonitis. TJie inflammation is 
of the adhesive kind, and is acconi- 
M panied by pain, and by the elTiision of 

scruin, of fibrinous exudation, or of 
pus into the pleural cavity. In the 
last case it is called emjnjema. In 
consequence of the anatomical rela- 
lions of tlie pleura—one part of the 
membrane (the parietal) lining the 
firm walls of the chest, rvliile the 
other part (the visceral) envelops tlie 
soft and compressible lung, and these 
opposed surfaces being freely mov- 
able on one another — it follows that 
I very different elleets may be produced by its 
inllammation. For example, the visceral layer 
may be glued to the paiietal layer, so as to prevent 
all gliding movement between them, and to 
obliterate the pleural cavit;y (similarly to what 
often happens in Pericarditis, q.v.); or the two 
surfaces whicli arc naturally in contact may bo 
abnormally separated by an effusion of seriini 
j between them ; or, from a combination of these 
results, tlie opposite snrface.s of the pleiirie m^xy be 
abnormally united at some points, and abnormally 
separated at others. 

The general symptoms of pleurisy are rigors, 
pain in tlie side, fever, difficulty and rapidity of 
breathing, cough, and an inipossihility of assum- 
ing certain po.sitions ; and of these the most 
marked is tlie pain or stitch in the side, the Point 
de cOie of the French writers. The pain, often 
very severe, and often limited to one small spot, 
is usually at the lower part of the affected side ; 
but is occasionally felt in otlier parts— as in the 
shoulders, in the hollow of the armjnt, beneath the 
collar-bone, along tlie breast-bone, even in the 
loins, simulating lumhago ; or, in the abdomen, so 
as to sugge.sL peritonitis or hepatitis. In some 
cases it is altogether absent. The pain is increased 
by percussion, by pressure between the ribs, by a 
deep inspiration, by cough, &c. ; and the patient is 
often observed never to draw more than a short 
and imperfect iiispiration, Gough Is not invariably 
present, although it is an ordinary symptom. It 
IS small, suppressed as far as possible by the 
patient, and Is either dry or accompanied by 
the expectoration of slight catarrh, If much 
frothy mucus is brought up it is a sign that 
Bronchitis (q.v.) is also present, and the appear- 
ance of rust-coloured sputa indicates the co-exist- 
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eace of piitiuiiiuiiia. the abuve-iianied 

«‘yuij)toms, especially wlien 1110*31 of them occur 
tof;ether, artbnl aluiost certtain e^hlence of the 
existence of pleuiLy, yet to the physician the 
phybical si^tis are stiJU 11101 e valuable, Ubpecialiy 
tliO'^e fuvuLhetl by au=<caltation and percus««ion. 

fr'nilfUL-soumU characteristic of pleurisy in the 
dry htage in its most marked fouii, lesembles the 
cieaking of leather : the patient is often himself 
conseions of the giating sensation jirodiiced by the 
nibhiiig of the pleiiial surfaces ; and it may some* 
times he felt hy a hand laid on the atiected part. 
If fluid elfiisioii be present the frictioii^souiid is 
lost ; but dullness on perciiS''ion replaces the 
normal lersonance over the aiea which it occu[)ies. 

Pleiuisy far more couimorily arises from exposuie 
to cold than from any other cau^e, especially if a 
poisoned coiiditioii of the blood, predisposing to in- 
ilamination of theserou*> nieinhrane, is piesent : thus 
it often coiH])Ucate *3 rheumatic fever and llrighbs 
disease; but it may be occasioned by mechanical 
violence (as hy a peiietiating wound of the thorax, 
by the splintered ends of a broken rib, »S:c. ), or by 
the accidental extension of disease from adjacent 
parts. The disea-e may Lerminate in resolution 
and complete recovery ; or in atlbesion, Avliich often 
only causes slight cm))arra''Snient of breathing ; or 
it may end with such a re ti action of one side of the 
chest as to render the correspomUiig lung almost 
or totally useless ; or it may cause death either 
directly by actual siithicatioii, if the ellusioii is 
very copious, and is not lemoved by tapping, or 
indirectly, by exhaustion. It is seldom that simple 
pleurisy prove*^ fatal ; but empyema in adults is 
a very fatal disease. 

In the ti-eatment of pleurisy rest in bed, careful 
nursing, and light diet are eabential. In acute 
cases in the ekiiy ^tage cupping, leeching, ^ or 
hlibtering L generally indicated. \VUen ehusion 
has taken place, pui‘gative>, diuretics, and absorb- 
ents should he given, T>ut wdien Iluid is present 
in large amount and is not diminishing from day to 
clay, it is usually desirable to draw it off hy tap- 
ping. If the fluid lie serous this usually greatly 
ha^itens recovery. Even when it is purulent 
(empyema) aspiration, repeated when necessary, 
is often &ucces.sful in tire case of children ; hut 
more generally, especially in adults, free anti- 
septic opening and drainage of the cavity alone 
afioi^K any hope of cure. 

Pleurisy Root. See Butterfly AVeed. 

Pleurodynia the name Mimetimes applied 
to neuralgia of the client- wall, which may simulate 
closely the pain of pleurisy, 

Pleuronectidfc. Sec Flat-fish. 

Pleiiro -pneumonia. The disease of this 
name in tire human subject is mentioned at 
Pleuulsy ; tire following article deals with the dis- 
ease in cattle so called. Plemo-pneurnonia Contagi- 
osa ih a contagious felnile disease peculiar to horned 
cattle, supposed to have originated in central 
Europe and thence lo have been conveyed to all 
parts of the world. It cannot be certainly traced 
furtlrer back than 1769, when it was known in 
eastern France as Murie, Not till 1802 was it 
seen in Gernrauy, 1824 in Russia, 1841 in Great 
Brilain and Ireland, 1843 in the United States, 
185S in Australia, and 1864 in New Zealand. 
It is due to a contagium which gains access to the 
system by tire lungs, and wiiich, after an incubative 
period of from two or three weeks to as many 
months, induces extensive inflammatory exudations 
in the substance of the liingts and surfaces of the 
pleura, finally resulting in con.solidalion of some 
portions of the lungs, occlusion of the air- tubes, 
plugging of the blood-vessels, and, generally, 
adhesion of the pleural .snrface.s. 


It L iiow^ clearly demonstrated that )deiiro-pneu- 
munia never occurs independently of infection, that 
it is not fostered hy oveicrowding, exjiosuie, vet, 
ilamp, dirty hovels: tliese inliuences may predFpohe 
an animaf to .succumb more readily, or, in other 
woi ds, to become a move suitable soil for the increase 
of the ^pecitic organism to which undoirbtedly the 
disease is due, a.s stated hy tlie wirter in 1886. He 
‘•tated that the organisiil was a iiiicrococciis. ^ It 
has since been discovered that there are three kind‘s 
of micrococci — viz. Lst, jmcimiococem gtitta-cerci, 
whose colonies, wdieii giowir in artificial media, 
reneiuhle drops of wax ; 2d, pnemnococcus lichen- 
oides, whicli grovvs in a thin white layer; and 
jnieanioruf rns Jlaceus, whose colonies arc elon- 
gated or round in .sliape, and assume a beautiful 
orange tint. In addition to tliese cocci a bacillus 
is found, called hy Arloiiig the pneumohacillns 
liquefaclens, and supposed hytliat observer to he 
the pathogenic organism causing the disease. 

There is much vaiiety in the manifestation of 
the disease. In some instance.^, especially during 
its first outbreak in a district, it runs a raiiid 
course, de'^troying life in the course of a few^ days ; 
iti other cases, and these are tire most numerous, 
its onset, coni.se, and termination occupy a period 
of from two to eiglit weeks, or even longer; some 
animals recovei’ing after the shorter periods, whilst 
others become emaciated, fiirally .succumbing to 
an exhaustive diarrhoea, imperfect aeration of the 
blood, liydrothorax or water in the chest, tire 
depressing influeiice of degenei'ated animal irrate- 
lials absorbed into the blood, and anamria. The 
more piomrnent symirtoms ai’e slight rigors or 
-sliiverings, elevation of temperature, loss of appe- 
tite, secretion of milk diminislied, an occasional 
cough is heard which is dry and hard in character, 
rumination becomes irregular, the bowels rather 
coirstipjited, and the iir’hie is scanty and high- 
coloured. In cases that do not be^dn to recover 
at this stage tire sign.s of general disturbance 
more or less rapidly increase : the cough hecome.s 
more jrei’.sistent, the respiratory movements in- 
ci-ease in frequeircy, when the animal stands the 
elljows are turned out, and -whilst recumbent the 
weight of the body i.s thrown upon the .steimunr 
or hr east-hone— a posture in which, owing to the 
airatoiuical conformation of this bone, the animal 
can most readily expair d the chest. The breathing 
is often hut not ahvays accompanied hy a moau or 
grunt resemhling the bleating of a goat. 

Experience has led tire great majority of pro- 
fessional men to tire conclusion that the disea.se 
is not influenced by medicinal r-emedres; it runs a 
course. If the dose of the contagium is small, or 
the animal able to withstand a larger one, it ter- 
minates .Spontaneously in apparent recovery ; but 
an animal -which lias thus appai'ently recovered 
still contains the germs and proclucts of the disease, 
and remains a source of danger to others for an 
indefinite period, probably during the remainder 
of its existence. If, on the other hand, the dose of 
the .specific cause he strong or the animal weak, 
death soon occurs. By the lU'ovisions of the 
Pleuro-pneunionia Act, 1889, all cattle suffering 
from the disease as well as those in contact wdtli 
them have to be slaughtered, part of the loss being 
borne hy the local airthoiity. 

Inoculation. — Experie-need and successful inocu- 
lators are all agreed that inoculation with care- 
fully selected lympli— and the non*succe.ss of the 
operation has been proved to he due to a careless 
selection of the inoculating fluid, and ignorance on 
the part of the operator— exerts a preservative 
influeiice and inve.sts the economy of animals sub- 
ject to its influence with an immunity which pro- 
tects them from the contagion during a period nob 
yet determined. Lymph for inoculation should be 
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removed as soon as possible after tlie slaiiglitei of 
an animal not too severely alfected pleuro. 

It should be a very light straw coloui, the paler the 
better, and free from all blood and frothy mucus. 
It is removed from the l)oideis of the diseased i)or- 
tion, collected with a porcelain spoon rendered 
aseptic, mid conveyed into vials containing pieces 
of worsted thread a few inches long, which, as well 
as the bottles, have been ase])tised. One of these 
worsted threads is inserted, by means of a needle 
made for the purpose, under the skin of the tip of 
the tail of each animal.^ Inoculation is [n-acLised 
to an enormous extent in Australia, many stock- 
owneis there now believing that but for this it 
would be impossible to rear cattle successfully. 

Plevna, a town of Bulgaria, 19 miles S. of the 
Danube and 85 NE. of Sophia, wibli 11,474 inhabit- 
ants. Here in 1S77 Osman Pasha, the Turkish 
‘‘^eneral, after defeating tlie_ Itussians in several 
engagements, entrenched himself against their 
rehifoz'ced and snperi(n' numberH early izi Bepteiiiber, 
and repulsed their eiideavouis to take the place by 
atorm ; but, after makijig an unsuccessful attempt 
to cut his way through the investing liuS'^iaii army, 
he was compelled, provisions and amumnitioii 
running short, to capitulate ( lOtli Deceznber) with 
42,000 men and 77 gnus. See Dtfense do Flei'mi, Ijy 
Muichawer Pasha and Talaat Bey (Paris, 1889). 

Plexiiiictcr. See Pekcussion. 

Plcyel, Ignaz Joseph, a musical composer, hoin 
on 1st June 1757, at Kui)pertsLhal, near Vienna, 
studied under Haydn and in Italy, and in 1783 was 
made Kapellmeister of Btrasbui'g Cathedral. In 
1791 he visited London, and composed there three 
symphonies. At Bti asbui g, during the fron/y of tlie 
French Bevolutioii, he fell under suspicion of sym- 
pathy with the royalists, and barely escaped with 
his life. In 1795 he opened a large mu sic shop in 
Paris, and in 1807 joined thereto a pianoforte 
iiiaiiiifacLory. He died in Paris, 14tli November 
1831. His GompositioiiH, which were in their day 
very popular, consist of (piartets, concertas, and 
sonatas, and are now almost wholly forgo LLen. 

Plica Poloiiica is the name given to a 
disease of the scalp, in which the hairs become 
rjiatted together by an adhesive and often fetid 
secretion, and which is especially prevalent in 
Poland, although it occasionally occurs in other 
countries. The hair is found, on microscopic inves- 
tigation, to be infested with a fungus of the genus 
Trichophyton. The only treatment that is benelicial 
is the removal of the hair, and strict attention to 
cleanliness j bub, as it is popularly believciL in 
Poland that this ailection aJbrds a security from 
all other sickness and misfortune, it is often difli- 
cuH to persuade patients to have recourse to these 
means. 

Plimsolls Samuel, ‘the sailois’ friend,’ was 
born at Bristol on 10th February 1824. In his 
seventeenth year he became clerk in a Sliellield 
brewery, and rose to a position of trust in the linn. 
In 1854 he started business on his own account, in 
the coal trade, in Loudon. Shortly afterwards he 
began to interest himself in the sailors of the 
niereantilo marine, and the dangers to which they 
were exposed. He accumulated a mass of facts 
proving that the gravest evils resulted from the 
wilful employment of unsea worthy sliips, from over- 
loading them, and under-manning them, from bad 
stowage, and from over-insn ranee j unscruimlous 
owners insured rotten or ‘ collin ^ ships at a value 
greatly exceeding their real value, and sent them 
to sea, boiling they would founder, by which means 
they would make bigger profits than they could 
niake by legitimate carrying of merchandise. Fail- 
ing to induce parliament to take legislative steps 
to pub an end to those evils, Mr Plimsoll himself 


entered parliament, for Dei by, in 1868 ; but it vas 
not niitil he liad published Ou)' Seamen (1873) and 
had made an appeal to the general public that he 
succeeded in getting passed the Merchant Shipping 
Act in 1876, bo supeisede temporary measures 
passed during three ])rececling sessions. By 
tills act^ the Board of Trade was empowered to 
detain, cither for survey or permanently, any vc.sscl 
deemed unsafe, either on account of defective hull, 
machinery, or cc|uipment&, or improper loading, or 
overloading j a penalty not exceeding £300 was 
incurred liy any owner who should ship a cargo of 
giaiii in bulk exceeding two-thiids of the entire 
cargo, giain in bulk being e.specially liable to .shift 
on the voyage ; the amount of timber that inigiit 
be carried as deck cargo was dehned, and enforced 
by penalties ; finally, every owner was ordered to 
mailv (often called the ‘ nim.soll Mark') upon 
the sides of his ships, amidships, a circular 
disc, 12 inches in diameter, with a horizontal 
line 18 inches long drawn tlirongli its centre, 
tills line and the centre of the disc to mark the 
maximum load-line — i.e. the line down to which 
the vessel might be loaded, in salt water. Failuie 
to comply with tins last legulation exposed the 
owner to a fine not exceeding £100 for each offence. 
Ill 1890 this act was amended, the fixing of the 
load-line being taken out of tlie owner’s discretion 
and made a duty of the Board of Trade. Mr 
Plimsoll retired from pailiaincntary life in 1880. 
But he did not slacken his ellbrts to make the 
saikn s’ calling safer : in 1890 he published a work 
on Caiilc-bhips, e.xposing the ciuelties and great 
dangers connected with the shiiiping of live cattle 
across the ocean to British poits. Bee Japp, Good 
Men and (1890). 

riiiiliinmoil, or JTynlimmon, a large moun- 
tain-mass (2469 feet) of Wales with three sum- 
luiLs, on the boundary between Montgomery and 
Ciu’digaii, 10 miles W. of Llanidloes. The name is 
said to he a corruption of a Celtic word .signifying 
Five liiver.s, five riN’crs having their sources on its 
slopes ] one is the Severn, another tlie Wye. 

Plinth, the Hnuare member at tbe bottom of 
the base of a Column (q.v.). Also the plain pi o- 
jecting band forming a base of a wall. 

Pliny (CrAius Plinius Secundus), called the 
Elder, to distinguish him fioni his nephew, came 
of a North Italian stock ]}osses&ing estates at Novum 
Coiuum {Cvmo)j where he was hoin 23 a.d. He 
claimed to be a compatriot of Catullus, but the 
reference is too vague to warrant the assumption 
that their coiiimon birthplace was Verona. Ilis 
education was carried on in Borne, under every 
advantage of wealth and family connection, till, 
when about twenty -three years old, he entered 
the army, serving on the staff of L. Pomponius 
Becundus, then conducting a campaign in Germany. 
He became colonel of his regiment (a cavahy one), 
and 'while attentive enough to his military duties 
to make a special stiuly of the tlirowiiig of missiles 
from horseback, on which he wrote a treatise {be 
Jaeulationc Equestri)^^ and to compile a history 
(afterwards published in twenty books) of the Ger- 
manic Avars, lie gratified his thirst for miscellaneous 
knowledge by a series of scientific tours, investigat- 
ing the region between the Enis, the Elbe, and the 
AVoser, and the sources of the Danube. Ketuvniug 
to Home in 62 Avitlx Pomponius, ho studied for the 
bar, at which he practised just long enough to satisfy 
himself that his aptitudes Avere not of the forensic 
order. Accordingly he Avithdrew to hia native 
Como, and there, during the greater part of Nero’s 
reign, devoted himself to reading and authorship 
encyclopffidic in their range. Apparently for the 
guidance of his nephew he Avrote in three books his 
Studiosus^ a treatise defining tbe culture necessary 
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for the orator hefoie eiiteiin^^ on his career, and 
also fur liL nephew the giaiuniatical work, Diihiioy 
SermOy in eight hook>. Aljont the clube of Nero’s 
life he was appointed piociirator (collector of the 
uiipenal revemie.s) in Spain, wlieio in 71 he heard of 
his hrotlier-iii-law’s death, which he became 
guardian of hi^ sister’s son, Pliny the Younger, 
whom, on his return to Pvoine two years after, he 
adopted. Vebpasian, hy this time empeior, whom 
lie had known in the Ueriiiaii campaign, was 
Iiencefortli his most intimate fiiend, but court 
favour did not wean him from study, and so we 
find him bringing down to his own time, in thirty- 
oiie hooks, the history of Koine, hy Aulidiim 
BasfcUS. A model .student, amid metropolitan 
distraction, he began work by candle-light, in 
autumn before the day was spent, and in winter 
by 1 or 2 A.M. Ere dawn lie would wait on the 
emperor and discharge the imperial commissio^'^ 
im]>obed on liim, after which he leturned home 
once more to his book.s. A slight repast interven- 
ing, he leMUued work, in summer lying in the sun- 
shine wliile he took note.s or extracts from what 
was read to him. Tine to his maxim that no hook 
wob .so bad but some information might be got from 
it, he seized every opportunity of jotting down all 
that interested him either as reader or auditor. A 
cold bath, followed by a slender meal and a biief 
bie.sta, preceded the next spell of work, at which he 
continued till ectuty the Koman dinner, at 3 p . m . 
Even then he listened to the leading of some book, 
on which he commented. Such was his life when 
at court ; but at liis country seat his studies Avere 
uninterrupted — an at ten dan t reading to him even 
in the hath, or writing to his dictation while he 
Avas under the or anointer {aliptas). On 

liLs journeys hy land or Avater his secretary Avith 
hook and tablets Avas always at hand. By this 
lifelong application he amassed materials enough 
to fill the 160 volumes of manuscript Avritteii very 
small on both sides Avhiehj after u.sing tliem for his 
Historla Natuvalia (]uiblislicd 77), he bequeathed 
to his neplleAA^ His life, uneventful and studious, 
Avas quite dramatic in its ending. In 79 he Avas 
in command of the Komaii Heet stationed oil' 
IMisemim Avhen the great eruption of ^"esuvius 
Avas at its height. Eager to witness the nlieno- 
inenon us closely as possible, he landed at Stabhe 
[Castelhtm(ire)y but had not gone far when his 
frame, corpulent and asthmatic as hi.s iiepheAV tells 
ns, succumbed to the stilling vapours rolling down 
the hill. 

His Eiatoria Natiiralis alone of his many Avrit- 
ings survives. Under that title the ancients 
classified everything of natural or uon-artilicial 
origin— not only botany, zoology, and mineralogy, 
but geography, meteorology, and astronomy. 
Pliny, however, extends even this elastic defini- 
tion, and adds to his Avoik by digre'^.sions on 
human inventions and institutions, devoting two 
books to a veiy Aaluable, if mis])laced, history 
of fine art. He dedicates the Avhole to Titus, in 
a turgid, ill-composed epistle, the Ioav literary 
level of Avhich is maintained throughout. Nor 
is his inartistic, sometimes obscure, style re- 
deemed by iiuicli scientific facult 3 ''in handling bis 
theme. He did not pretend to original research, 
but the nhilosopliical method which sometimes 
distinguislies the iiiere compiler is equally foreign 
to his page.b. His obsei rations, made at second- 
hand, are pre.seiited A\dtli no discrimination between 
the true and tlie manifestly false, between the prob- 
able and the simply marvellous. He can even be 
convicted of having misunderstood the authorities 
oil Avhoin he relies. But Avitli every deduction made 
from it as to matter and foinn, his compilation is a 
praiseAvorthy monument of reading at once exten- 
aive and minute, and supplies us AAitli information 


[ on an immense A’ariety of subjects as to Avliicli, but 
for him, we should have remained in the dark. 

I The most couveineut text for the ^student is that of 
Jan and Maylioff {6 vols. Lei}). 1857-75),^ Avdiicli einhodies 
the best results of the receiisioiLS by Sillif^ ami Detlefsen. 
The Cknttohiathiu a (Berlin, 1857} of the great 
ai‘cliteoloj;ist Urlicha is particularly valuable for its coiu- 
lueiits on fine art j Avliile of translations the soundest and 
most readable is that of Littie, in Trench, published along 
with the original Latin (P«iris, 1848^50). 

Pliny (Gaius Plinius Cjecilitjs Secundus), 
the Younger, Avafi horn at Novum Comuiii, 62 a.d. 
His education, after bis tenth year, Avhen liL 
father died, Avas conducted under the eye of lii.s 
mother, Pliiiia, of his tutor Virginins llufus, of 
AA'hose Avortli, intellectual and moral, he has left a 
beautiful memorial, and of his uncle Avlio adopted 
him. He eaily displayed higli literary aptitude, Aviote 
a Greek tragedy in 4ns fourteenth year, and made 
such progress under (^.uintilian that, like bis friend 
Tacitus, lie became noted as one of the most accoin- 
pli&lied men of his time. His proliciency as an 
orator enabled him, Avlieii not more than eighteen, 
to plead ill tlie Forum, and broiiglit him mucii 
practice, not onlj^ at the Centumviral bar, chiefly 
in will-cahes, but also before the senate. Official 
appointments came to bim in (|uick succession. 
Then, still young, he served as military tribune in 
Syria, AvUere lie irequented the schools of the K toic 
biuphrates, and of Artemidorus; at bAventy-five, 
the earJie.st possible age, lie Avas quer^stor Cwsaris, 
then praetor, and afteinvards consul in 100 A.D., in 
Avhich year he Avrote liis laboured panegyric of 
the Emjjeror Trajan. In 103 he became pro- 
prietor of the Provincia Pontica, but vacated the 
post in two years, and, among other office-s, held 
that of curator of the Tiber, chiefly for the 2 )reven- 
tion of Hoods. He married twice ; his second Avife, 
Calpunua, granddaughter of Calpiirnius Fabatiis, 
is fondly referred to in one of his most charming 
letters hir the many gifts and acconqhishments Avitli 
Avhich she sAveetened lii.s rather invalid life. He 
died Avithout issue, hut in Avliat j'ear is nnknoAvn. 

It is to his letters that Pliny OAves his assured idace 
in liteiature as one of the masters of the epistolary 
style. An avoAAmd imitator of Cicero, he has 
eanglit much of the charm of his model, Avdiile his 
Latiiiity is hardly, if at all, infeiior in purity and 
ease. His meaning, though never obscure, is 
generally fuller than his extiression, and, reading 
betAveen the lines, Ave discern the features of a 
truly lovable man, quite aAvare of his .strong as of 
his Aveak points, much given to hospiLality, and 
ahvays pleased to lielj) a le.ss favoured brother, 
sucli as Suetonius or Martial. AVe deiivefrom liini 
not a feAv of our distinctest inqiressions of the 
public and private life of the nnjier class in tlie 
1st cenfcuiy ; above all, it is from his correspondence 
Avith Trajan that Ave get our clearest knoAvledge of 
hoAv even tlie most enlightened of the Komans 
regarded the then obscure sect of the Christian.^. 
It appears that a person acknOAvledging himself ca 
Christian Avas liable to punisliment, even to death. 
AVhen under examination, lioAveA^er, no Christian 
would admit anything further than his practice 
of meeting Avitli his co-religionists on an appointed 
day before it Avas light ; singing a hymn to Christ 
as God (or ‘ as to a God ’ — quasi dco ) ; and taking 
an oath which bound him to no crime, but never 
to commit theft, robbery, adultery, and malfeas- 
ance, and never to deny a deposit. Even Avlien 
put to the torture, tAvo female slaves, said to be 
deaconesses, confessed nothing more to Pliny, Avho 
thereupon consulted the emperor as to lioAV he 
might stop the .spread of Avhat he could only call 
‘ a depraved and extravagant superstition.’ Trajan 
declined to^ lay down a general rule for dealing Avitli 
the CJivistians ; he recommended that they should 
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nob be sought out on buspicion, but tliat, if accubtsd 
and convicted of holding that faith, tliey should be 
finished. Accubations uusu])i>ovted by an accuser 
We nob to be leceived, udiile suspected cii&es Avere 
to have an opportunity of clearing tlieinselvcb by 
ottering prayers to the iloinan gods {diia )iostrLs), 
Keil’s text of the EimUcs and Pamynncus (Leip. 
1853) IS tlie best, while a useful selection with a good 
coinuicutaiy has been published by (Jhurch and Ih'odribb 
(1871)- Meliiioth’fa tiauslaiion (1716) is free and ciuiii- 
ejitly readable; Orrery's, of the Epistles (1751), is still 
esteemed. 

Pliocene S;KSteiii. >Stj‘ata belono-ij:g to tliis 
system are ve«tiicted in Britain to a limited area in 
Essex, yiiUblk, and Norfolk; but a few ibolated 
patches occur also in Cornwall and Kent. They 
consist of irregular lenticular be<l& of sands and 
shelly gravels, &c., which ne\'er occui‘ altogether in 
one place. The 'whole series probably does not 
exceed 120 feet in thickness, ainl comprises the 
following groups arranged in (lescciiding order : 

Cromer Forisjc-bcd : ficsU- water or psluaimu silfca, clays, and 
sanda, witli laycia oi jirat ; 10 to 70 feet tliick. Tiic fosaiJs 
aie laud ami heah-watcr inolUiscs, many laiul-iilaiita, and 
numeioua innniiualian remains. 

Ceiuuesford 13 EDS : &ainls ami days; 0 lo l(i feet lliick; con- 
tain iiiarme shells, some tivo-tliirds of ivliicli arc existing 
Arctic aprcich. 

Norwich Gii\g: Iluviu-mavinc yravel, sand, ami loam; 5 to 10 
feet thick. Fossils chiefly inavinu molluscs; several laud 
and fresh-water shdl.s, ami iiumei oils mammalJan remains— 
hence the name of ‘ main mall forous crag' soinotimcs applied 
to this grouxL Of the shells 93 xiei cent, aie living siiecies— 
Pl'G per cent being norLhern forms. 

Bed Crag ; red fcrrnginoii.s shelly sand, 26 (ect thick, bul local 
and incQusUut. About 90 per cent, of the nuiueioiis sliolls 
occurring in this deposit aie existing species— 10*7 per cent, 
being northern tonus. 

Lenham Beds; .sands, fiic., nccuiiying 'pipes’ or hollows in the 
chalk of the North Downs, soiuo (JOO lent above the sea. 

Bt Eiviu Beds days and gravels, near St Erth, Cornwall ; 

many shells, about 40 iicr cent, being of extinct Hpocies. 

White or Coralline Grah : shelly sands and days ; fossils 
abundant; 84 per ceiii. of the shcll-s arc living specicH, and of 
these 6 per cent, arc northern forms, Polyzoa (popularly 
called conilb) are numevous, luinoe Uw uaiuo Houietuucs applied 
to this group. 

On the Continent Pliocene marine deposits are 
met with in various eouii tries, u.siially in maritime 
regions, as at Antwerp and in the west of Pi-ance in 
the Cotcutii), Morbihaii, and Aquitaine. But it is 
in the Mediterranean basin that this system attains 
its greatest development. Tims, at vavioua points 
along the foot of tlie Alp.s in North Italy Pliocene 
beds appear, ami they likewise occiii' along both 
sides of the Apennines, forming the sub-Apeniiino 
fonnatzou ; wJ die in Sicily they attain a tldeknass 
of 2000 feet. In middle Europe the most important 
Pliocene strata are the fresh -water beds of the 
Mayence basin, and the fresh and brackish water 
beds of the Tertiary basin of Vienna. The calcare- 
ous tufas of Prance and Italy belonging to this 
system arc notable for their jilaiit-reniams. 

Life of the. Period. — The llora of Pliocene tlme,s 
indicates a more temperate climate than that of 
the preceding Miocene. Many Miocene forms still 
lived in Europe, but tJie palms and otlier character- 
istic Miocene plants had disappeared. Ivy, ]dat- 
aims, liquidainbar, vavioua maples, many wahmb 
trees, elms, honiheams, magnolia, tulip-tree, Can- 
ary laurel, oleander, vine, glyptoatrobus, sassafras, 
and others ranged from Tuscany to the heart of 
Prance— such plants as boccli, poplar, lime, oak, 
sassafras, maples, bamboos, vines, &c, growing 
amongst the mountain.s of Cantab The general 
character of the llora recalls the floras of distant 
regions — Noi’tli America, the Canary Islaiid.s, 
eastern Asia, and Japan. The abundant ever- 
gi'een plants of the period seem to have grown 
chiefly on the low grounds; at higher elevations 
pines and deciduous trees wero the prevailing fornns. 
The flora of the Norwich Crag shows that towards 
the close of the period the British area was clothed 
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with a vegetation .somewhat similar to that of the 
])rcseiit. The inolluscan fauna includes an increas- 
ing number of living species. In the lower group*^ 
of tlie system the general facies of the shells is 
.southern, but in the upper g]'oup.s the soulheui 
types decrea.se in importance and are giadiially 
replaced by temperate and northern forms. 
Amoug.st lane] animals we And several survivors 
from earlier times, such as Dinotherium and Mas- 
todon, with ^vliich co-existed many other pachy- 
derms — elephants, rhinocerose.s, hippopotamuses, 
and tapiis. _ Herbivorous quadrupeds also abounded 
— ^horses, giraJIes, and various cervine and bovine 
forms. Carnivores (panthers, hears, wolves, &c.) 
were well reiire.sentea, and apes and monkeys also 
formed a marked portion of the fauna. The Plio- 
cene beds of rikei’ini in Attica, and of India 
(Siwalik group], ha\^G yielded a large number of 
extinct and living types. At Pikenni occur the 
remains of many runiiiianls, amongst A\hich are 
.species of girafle, Hellaclotlierium, and varioiib 
cervine and bovine forms, together with Mastodon, 
rhiiioccros, Dinotlieriiim, hj^ama, and others. The 
Bi^valik beds ^ contain Hymnarctos, Machairodu.s, 
and other Miocene forms, and Sivatherium and 
Bramatberiujn, gigantic four-horned animals allied 
to antelope.s. AVith tliese ai-e associated many 
living genera, such as Pclis, Ilyiena, Canis, Bos, 
llison, Cajn-a, Ovis, i!vc. It iiiay be noted that 
from the Pliocene of the Upper Missouri region 
of North America remains oi an abundant main- 
inalian fauna have also been obtained— a fauna 
which had a strikingly oriental aspect. 

In Pliocene times the Mediterranean covered 
many tracts which are now dry land. The valley 
of tlie Po then foinied a great arm of tlie sea which 
penetrated into the mountain-valleys of the Alps, 
while Italy and Sicily were largely submerged. 
Considerable tracts in tlio znaritime districts of 
southern and western Pianco weie likewise under 
water. The sea also overflowed some part of the 
south of England (Cornwall and Kent) and en- 
croached upon the low grounds of Belgium and 
East Anglia, The long arms of the sea, which in 
the Miocene period had stretched from the Medi- 
teiTaneaii tliiough Prance into SA\'itzerland and 
the valley of the Ithine, had vanished, while fresh- 
water and saline lakes occupied part of the area in 
Austro -Hungary which had been more or less open 
sea in Miocene times. Much of soulh-eastern 
Europe, however, continued submerged — ^the sea 
extending tlirougli the Aralo- Caspian depression 
into Asia. One of the most notable events of the 
Pliocene was the birth of Etna, VesuviiLs, and the 
now extinct vol canoe, s of Central Italy. In early 
Pliocene times the climate was mild and genial, 
but the conditions became less so during the clos- 
ing stage.s of the period. This change is evidenced 
particiUarly by the increasing mimber of uorthein 
molluscs and the occurrence of ice-iloated erratics 
in tlie English Pliocene, 

PliosaiivnSi ^ee Plksiosaukus. 

PlocU (Ger. Plozk)^ a town of Ilus.sian Poland, 
on the right bank of the Vistula, 60 miles NW. of 
Warsaw. Its principal building is the cathedral, 
built in tlie 11th century, One of the olde,st towns 
in Poland, Plock \yas the capital of ancient 
Masovia, and was .severely rai'aged by the heathen 
Prussians, the Litliuanians, and the Swedes. Pop, 
(1885) 20,660, including many Jews. 

Plojcsliti, or Plobsci, a town of Ronmania, 
37 miles by rail N. of Bucharest, with petroleum- 
reflneriea and a large trade in wool. Pop. 33,691. 

PIOMlbifercSft a spa in the French department 
of Vosges, 14 miles S. of Epinal, sprang into 
fashion through the favour of Napoleon HI, 
tliough tlie virtues of its watei’S were known ever 
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sjince the times of the Romans, There are nearly 
thirty sjn'ings, ranjpng in temiierature from 60“ 
to 150“ F. ; their 'waters are helpful against skin 
ilibca&es, gout, rheuniatism, dyspepsia, female 
complaints, &c. A handsome casino was opened 
in 1«76, and there are picturesque walks and a 
park in the vallev in which the village stands. 
Fop. 1971. 

Ploti'nilS, the most original and iin})ortant 
philosopher of the Neoplatonic school, was born 
at Lycopolis in Egypt in 205 A.D., and studied 
philusopliy under Ammonius Saccas. In 242 he 
joined Gordiamis' expedition to Persia, in order to 
btiuly the philosophy of India and Persia ; but 
the emperor being murdered in MesO])o_tamia, he 
returned hurriedly to Antioch, whence, in 244, he 
went to Rome. His lectures here were attend eil 
not only by crowds of eager youths, but men and 
women "of the highest circles flocked to hear 
him. Not only Neoi:>ythagoreau and Neoplatonic 
wisdom, but asceticism and the charm of a purely 
contemplative life were the themes on which he, 
in ever new vaiiations, and with an extraordinary 
depth and brilliancy, held foitli ; ami .such was the 
impression his earnestness made upon his hearer.s 
that some of them really gave up their fortune to 
the poor, set their slaves free, and devoted them- 
selves to a life of study and ascetic jnety. It is 
hardly surprising to And that liis contemporaries 
coupled with his rare virtues the gift of working 
miiacles. Sixty years old, he thought of realising 
Plato’s * Republic,’ by founding an avistocratical 
and communistic commonwealth ; and the Emperor , 
Oallienns was ready to grant a site in Campania | 
for his ‘ Platonopolis ; ’ hut he died near Min turn m in 
270. Altiiougli he heguii to write very late in life, 
he yet left fifty-four books of very diflerent size and 
contents to the editorial care of his pupil Poi’phyry, 
who arranged them in six principal divisions, each 
subdivided again into nine books or Enneads. 

Plotinus’ system was based chiefly on Plato’s, 
combinetl with Neopy thagoreanism and the oriental 
theory of Emanation — i.e. the constant transmission 
of powers from the Absolute to the Creation, 
through several agcncie.s, tlie first of wJiich is Mhire 
Intelligence,’ whence flows the ‘ Soul of the World,’ 
whence, again, the souls of ‘men’ and ‘animals,’ 
and finally ‘matter’ itself. Men thus belong to 
two worlds, that of the senses and that of Pure 
Intelligence. It depends upon ourselves, however, 
to which of the two worlds we direct our thoughts 
most and belong to finally. The ordinary virtues, 
as justice, moderation, valour, and the like, are 
only the beginning and very first i)reparation for 
our elevation into the spiritual realm ; purification 
is a further step, to which we attain partly tlirougli 
mathematics and dialectic ; and the abandonment 
of all earthly interests for those of intellectual 
meditation is the nearest approacli to the goal. 
The higher our soul rises in this sphere of intellect, 
the deeper it sinks into the ocean of the good and 
the pure, until at last its union with God is com- 
plete, and it is no longer thought but vision and 
the ecstasy which pervades it. These are a few 
snatches of Plotinus’ philosophical rhapsodies, to 
which may be added his mysterious belief in a 
kind of metempsychosis, by which souls not suffi- 
ciently purified during life return after death, and 
inhabit, according to their bent, men, animals, 
and even plants. He further Jield somewhat fan- 
tastic views as to gods and demons, and professed 
faith in astrology and inagic. His was the last 
attempt by the ancient world to solve the great 
juobleius not by ratiocination, but through intro- 
spective niysticism ; and his mode of thought liad 
v’ery unmistakable influence on early Christian 
philosophy, modern theosophy, and various German 
idealistic systems. 


See Neoplatonism and works tliere cited, and works 
on Plotinus by Kirchner (1864), Rreiinhig (18C4), and 
Kleist(1884). 

Plots must be distinguished oii the one hand 
from Assassinations (q.v. ) and on the other from 
Rebellions ((j.v.). They involve the elements of 
bccrecy and conspiracy, but have not always 
])o]itica] assassination for their object, nor do tlio.se 
who carry them tbrnugli, or attempt to do so, put 
arms in the hands of a great number of men. The 
subjoined list only professes to give a selection of 
the more noteworthy plots of history, intended to 
siqqyJement the lists given under Assassination 
and Rkbellion. Details of most of them will be 
found under separate articles. 


Catiline’s Conspuiicy, 03 b.c. 

Quirini-Tiepolo in Venice, 1310. 

Marino Falicri’a Plot in Venice, 
136f). 

riot of Fic“>clii against Anclica 
Doria at Genoa, 1547. 

Raul of Ruth veil in ♦Scotland, 
1582. 

Baliington’s Plot against Eliza- 
beth, 1580. 

Death ol Prince Demetrius in 
Russia, 1601. 

Guwrie Conspiiaoy in Scotland, 
1000. 

Gunpnivder Plot in England, 
1G05. 

Titus Oates' pretended Popisii 
Plot, 1078, 

iMeal-tuL Plot, 1079. 


Rye-lioiise Plot against Cliarle.s 

11., 1083. 

Assa.ssniation Plot to hill 
William HI. of England, 1090. 
Plot of Catliaiine against Peter 
III. of Russia, 1702. 

Colonel Despaul's Plot against 
Geoige III., 1802. 

Plot ol Cadoudal and Picliegru 
against Napohujii, 1802. 
Malet's l^’lot agahnsi Napoleon, 
1812. 

r!ato Stieet Coiihinracy, 1820. 
Oisini’s attempt upon Nhmoleon 

111., 1868, 

Numerous Nihilist plots in 
Ru.ssia, 1881-91. 

Abduction of Alexander of 
Bulgaria, 1880. 


Ploilgll. The first in order and impoitance 
of agricultural operations is the lireaking up of 
the soil, and the implement employed most 
largely for this purpose is the ploiif/h. The general 
foi'in of tlie plougli Is known to every one, and 
to the unobservant eye it afipears to be a very 
simple and even primitive tool ; nevertlieless, inncb 
mechanical skill and ingenuity have been expended 
in perfectly ad aj) ting it to its work. It is a com- 
biimtioii of in.struments (fig. 1 ) fastened to a beam, 



GBL ; the coidter, K, is an iron knife-blade, for 
cutting the sod vertically ; the shave, CRD, wddeh 
is merely a socket fitted (jii and not fastened to the 
body of the plough, has a sharp point, C, and a 
projecting horizontal edge, CO, on its right-band 
side, its part of the work being to separate the 
under surface of the sod from the subsoil ; by means 
of the viould’hoard, II, the slice, now wholly 
seiiarated from the firm ground, is raised up and 
turned o\'er by the forw'ard motion of the plough ; 



Fig. 2. 


and the stiltsj or handles, one of wliich, BL, is a 
continuation of the beam, the other, M, being 
fastened partly to the former l)y rods, and partly 
to the lower portion of the framework (fig. 2, wdiicn 
also shows tlie ]ioint of the plough with the share 
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removed), are for the purpose of Lauding the im- 
plement. The front ])art of the beam is formed 
with an upward curve; at its extremity is placed 
the bridle, N, to which the hoiaes are attached by 
incana of swing-trees and chains or traces, and the 
object of which is to enable the workman to elevate 
01 - depress the line of draught, or move it to the 
rio-ht hand or the left, as may be found necessary. 
The left sides of the coulter, share, and framework 
AI)EB should evidently be in the same vertical 
plane. The form of the mould- board is of the 
utmost importance, and lias chiefly attracted the 
attention of agricultural maclunisfcs .since the time 
when improvements on the plough were iinst pro- 
jected. Its office being to raise and turn the sod, 
it is necessary that the .surface should .slope up- 
wards and outwards fioiii the front, so as to apply 
a pressure in both directions, and, accordingly, the 
.surface is so shaped that from the point of the 
sliaic, where it is horizontal, it gradually curves 
upwards, till, at the extremity, P, it iiicliiies over 
away from the body of the plough. The gradual 
change produced on the po.siLion of the furrow-slice 
is seen in iig. 3, where AJJCI) on the left-hand side 



Pig. 3. 


represents the slice untouched by tlie plough, AD 
being tlie line of section liy the coulter, DC by 
the .share, BO the open side from_ which the 
previous furrow (E) to tlie right hand side has heeii 
separated, and the four successive roc tangles, 
A BCD to the right, illustrate the successive 
changes of position of the furrow as the mould- 
hoard is pushed forward under and on its left side, 
till it is finally left, as represented in ABGD, on 
the right hand ; E, F, G are furrows which ha^■e 
previoUiSly been laid in their ])roi)er po.siLion. The 
modern jdough is wholly formed of iron, and in 
nearly all the English and several of the Scotch 
and Irish made ploughs wliecls are attached at or 
near the front end of the beam, a contrivance which 
renders the implement more steady in its motion, 
more easily managed, and capable of doing better 
work in tlie hands of an inferior workman. The 
usual dimen.sious of the fuiTow-.slioe in lea or hay- 
stnhhle are 8 or 9 inches in breadth by 6 in depth, 
and in land for green crop 10 or 11 inches in 
l)imdth, and 7 to 9 in depth. Shallower plough- 
ing is not unfrcipiently adopted, especially on thin 
.soils, and in various parts of England. Nor is it 
uncommon to plough stuhble-land 10 indies or more 
ill depth. 

Other kinds of ploughs are used for special pur- 
pose.s, such as irmch-idough^, wJiich are made on 
the same jiriiiciplc as tlie common iilough, hut 
larger and stronger, so as to bring up a, portion of 
the Hiihsoil to the surface ; subsoil jilouyhs, some 
patterns of which have no mould-hoard, and mo’cly 
stir and break up the Ruhsoil, tliu.s facilitating 
drainage; double mo }dd-hoard ploughs, which are 
merely common ploughs with a mould-hoard on 
■each side, and arc employed for drilling turnip or 
potato land, for 'water-fnrrowing, and for earthing 
up potatoes; iurn’Wrcst ploughs,^ which liave the 
inould-hoard so arrangcci that in going in hotli 
directions the furrow is turned to the side; Amer- 
ican Chill ploughs, whicli are exceptionally light in 
draught, go over the ground rapidly, and break up 
the surface soil more finely tlian the ordinary 
plough ; the douhlc-fiirrou) plough, which turns 


two furrows at one operation, and which, although 
used on many farms, has not become so popular 
as was at one time expected. Of each of the.se 
plouglis there are many varieties, each maker 
having generally some peculiar vie^YS regarding the 
form and proportion of .some parts of tlie instni- 
meiit. For tho.se who wish to .study minutely the 
best form of plough it will he necessary to consult 
M’orlvH on agriculture and agricultural implements. 

Tile operation of ploughing can only bo briefly 
referred to. 'Wherever the .soil has been efficiently 
drainetl the ridges can he made wider and ploughed 
on the Hat, liigli ridges Ijeing no longer nece.ssary 
for carrying oh' the water. It is found in practice 
that the fewer the open furrows the better, par- 
ticularly wliGii the land is intended for a grain 
cro]’) which is lo he .sown hy drill or broadcast with 
machinery, and when the ciop is to he cut with a 
reaping-machine, as is now almost universally the 
case. It i.s curious to notice how one improvement 
in farm practice leads on to another. The most 
common mode of jilougliing with horses is now 
simply by casting the soil two ridges in and the 
next two out, beginning always with the two 
ridges where last time was left the open flUTo^y. 

The process of feering or commencing a ridge 
dillers according to the state of the land to he 
turned over. If tliere exists an old furrow or 
liollow, as is generally the case in lea, two 
shallow furrows are turned, the one against the 
other, and so on ; along each side of this com- 
mencement the plough moves, adding furrow after 
furrow, and increasing in depth until the third 
or fourth round is reached. Tliis coiustitutes 
what is teclmically called the gathering system. 
In newly-cl caned land, ov where a hollow does 
not appear to turn the linst furrows into, two 
furrows are thrown out and then turned lightly in. 
The most common system, however, is what is 
known as casting or cleaving. That is, after one 
feering is acconiplLhed, aiiotlier is made at the 
other side of the ridge, and furrow after furrow is 
turned towards the inside of each of these feerings 
until tlie Avliole ridge is ploughed, and then in the 
centre Ls formed the Jinish or mids — a furrow or 
trench into wliich tlie fecriiig is turned the next 
time the land is ploughed. 

The plough is one of the most ancient of imple- 
ments, and is mentioned in the Old Testament at 
a very early period, iron shaves being also incident- 
ally noticed more than seven centuries ii.G. Dr 
E. B. Tylor has in his Anthvopologg clearly shown 
how the plough arose hy gradual development out 
of the Ime, and that out of the pick or hatchet. 



Fig. 4. 

1, Plough fitlll used In Asia Jlinur; 2, its pole, wliere the oxen 
are atiaelieil ; 8, shares of various forms ; i, the tail or handle; 
5, the yoke; a, early Greek plough. 

The fields of Sweden were formerly tilled with the 
Miack,* of which specimens were still seen in the 
19th century. The hack was simply a ‘stake of 
spruce-fir with a hough sticlcing out at the lower 
end cut short and pointed. ’ This implement was 
gradually made heavier, and dragpd by men 
tlirougli the ground, so as to make a simple 
furroAv, Next it ‘ was made in two pieces, with 
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a handle for the plou;,dmian and a pole for the men 
to drag hy, the bliaie wa'^ shod with an iioii point, 
and at last a pair of cowa or iiiaies weie yoked 
on instead of the men.’ The development of 
tlie Egyptian plough was aimilar. The ancient 
Egyptian plough A\as wholly of wood, and in 
some instances conaiateci of little nioie than a 
pointed stick, iihich was foiccd into the ground as 
it was drawn forwaid ; though there seems to 
liave been ploughs with handles, and with metal 
sock^. The Aryan peoples took piide in their 
being the ploughing [ararc ; see AGrltlCULTUEE, 


VoL I. p. 9S) peoples. 



Fig. 5. 


The earliest form of the 
Gieek plough, the auto- 
(juon (hg. 4, ft)) 
example of this ; it was 
merely the trunk of a 
smaH* tiee, which had 
two branches oppo.site 
to each other> one oranch 
forming the sliaie and 
the other the handle, 
while the tiiink foimed 
the pole or beam. The 
11101 e improved foriii, the 
pcUon, in use among 
the Cheeks, was nut sub- 
stantially dilleient from 
tlie modem form in use 
in some parts of Asia 
Minor ( fig. d ). The 


ancient Egyptian plougli in one of its early stages 
is lepresented in fig. 5. The Itomans, an essenti- 
ally practical nation, largely improved on the 
]>lougli, adding to 
it the coulter and 
mould - board, and 
occasionally attach- 
ing wheels to the 
beam to prevent the 
share fioni going too 
deep into the eaith 
{ fig. 6 ). The plough 
was abnost unknown 
among the American 
aborigines, though 
Prescott desciibes a 
mode of ploughing 
practised among the 
Peruvians, which 
consisted in the drag- 
ging forwaid a sharp-pointed stake by six or eight 
men, its sharp point, which was in front, being kuj)t 
down in tlie gi'ound by the pressuie of the foot of 
another man who directed it. The ancient heavy 
plough dragged by eight oxen was still in use in 
Aberdeenshire well into the IStli centuiy. In 
Britain the most important amendments "on the 


land, in which the chief improieis iveio James 
Small (the inventor of the Scotch i^whuj plough), 
Wilkie, Giay, ami Sellar. In England the im- 
piovei'b have chiefly been Kansome of I])swich 
(the patentee in 1785 of the cast-iron share), 
Ho Will'd of Bedford, Honisby of Grantham, ami 
Busi)y of Bedale, the last of whom gained a medal 
for his mould-boards at the Great Exhibition of 
1851. liansonie’s y beel-plough has long ihiely- 
inade mould -boards, lather snort bioad shaies, 
straight couUers, and with the two wheels on level 
land can almost move unattended. Ancient tyjies, 
however, still survive ; the East Anglian plough 
lias only one (wooden) stilt, and is very heavy, 
but makes good ivork. There are many .specially 
American types of plough. In the Sulki plough 
wheels suppoit the weight of the idough and of 
the fuiTOW-.slice, deci easing fiiebiun, and saving 
labour to the ploughman, who has ii seat on the 
implement ; the disadvantage is the much greater 
co.st of this kind of plough, and the cumin oils size. 
The Uouble hlicliigan plough has a small paring 
plough on the beam in front of the otliei ; the 
small plough pares off the suiface and tluows it 
into the jnevioiis fuiruw, ami the large one com- 
pletely billies it undei a heavy furiow-.slice. Ke- 
vei slide ploughs, like the Oneonta Clipper, have 
the shave and moiild-board, so tliat they can be 
easily changed fiom one shlo to the other; these 
are also called .swivel ploughs or side-hill idoughs 
Stcani-jdoiK/hL'iifj , — It lias been alleged that the 
cLiltivatioii oi the land liy steam had been coulem- 
plated as far back as tlie 17tb centuiy. f'io long 
ago as 161S David Kanisey and Thomas Wiki- 




Fig. 6. 


plough are not two centuries old, and some of 
them w^ere doubble.ss borrowed from the careful 
agiiculture of Holland. England took the lead in 
improvement, followed some time later by Scot- 


Fig. 7.— Kansomo’a Wlieel Plough. 


gosso took out letteis-iiateiit for engines and 
machinery to plougli the gi’ound witliout the aid of 
oxen or hoisos, and the attempt has heeii made to 
.show that steam was the motive ])ower intended 
to be employed ; but, as the fiist patent Avas 
taken out nearly foity yeais before the Mar- 
quis of AVorcester described the steam-engine in 
his Ce,ntury of Imontions^ the grounds for such au 
opinion do nut seem quite satisfactory. In 1769, 
however, after the steam-engine had been applied 
to other purpose.s, there was lodged in the latent 
Office a specification for a new machine or engine, 
to ])lough, harrmv, and do every other branch of 
husbandry, witliout the aid of horses. The patentee 
Avas Francis Moore ; and so confident Avas he of the 
merits of his plan that he sold all his OAvn horses, 
and persuaded his friends to do the same ; * because 
the jirice of that noble and useful animal will be 
so_ aliected by the neiv invention that its A^alne 
Avill not be one-fourth of what it i.s at piesent.' 
Moore, like many avIio followed in his Avalce, Avas 
much too sanguine. The truth is that even yet 
steam-power has only to a very small extent sup- 
planted horse labour iii the cultivation of the soil 
Early English patentees Avere Pratt in 1810, and 
Heathcote in 1832. But the first steam cultivate 
ing apparatus Avhicli gave aiij'-thing like satisfaC' 
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torv pioniLe of success was that for wliicli Messrs 
Fiskeu of Stamfovdhain, New casble-iipon -Tyne, 
took out a patent in 1855, Mr Fowlci ()f Leeds, 
ami ]\rcssi'B Ho waul of Ledford, and otlieis 
followed with apparatuses of various patterns. 
The different inventions hrought into notice from 
time to time have included plans for engines 
travelling over the surface of the ground, drawing 
ploughs '^or other cultivating iniplcruerits along 
with” them ; errgines working on tramways and 
drawing impleineirts after them; engines mov- 
ing along opposite headlnrrds, and working imple- 
ments between them hy jncans of wire I’opes, and 
stationary engines i1 riving implements also hy 
means of wire-ropes. Only two of these systems 
got heyond the experimental stage. These are 


what are called the direct and round-about — the 
former where tire pull of the implement is directly 
to and from tire engine, or between two engines, 
one at each end oF the fur-row ; and tire latter 
whei-e the implement is drawn at right angles. 
Tire Irest kno’\Mi of the apparatuses now in use are 
those made hy Fowler, Howai’d, and Harford and 
Perkins, of Peterborough. 

^ The ploughs used in the various sy.sterns are very 
sinrilar in construction, some taking four and others 
six furrows at each time. P'owler’s apparatus is 
shown at wor-k in iigs. 8 and 9. 

It has to be noted, however, that, with all the 
irrgenriity and capital expended on the perfecting of 
tire appliances, steam-poAver has not been employed 
in the cultir-ation of the soil anything like so 



advantageously or extensively as Avas at one time 
expected hy the advocates of tlic pr-acLrce. The 
great agricultural depression folloAving the disas- 
trous year of 1879 gave the system its first seiious 
check. The irrjury unwittingly done to large 
extents of land by excessively deet)-ploiighing — 
by burying the good soil and bringing bad matei'ial 
to the surface — also tended to discredit ateanr- 
cirltivation. It has as a rule been found in practice 
that nrodei-ato ploughing and deep stirring are ])i*e- 
ferahle to deep plouglirrig, and steanr-pOAver is rroAv 
more largely employeil in stirring and haiTowing 
the soil than in turning it over in furroAVS. Upon 


Fig. 9.— FoAvlor’s Plough* 

extensive fai-ma, Avhoro the fields are largo and con- 
A^eniently sliaiied, .steam- tillage may be puisued Avith 
excellent results, if the farmer is careful to adajit 
the operations to the jmi’ticular character of the soil. , 
Steam- till age, if Avisely directed, is more thorough 
than tillage by any other power, and the groat 
speed attainable is also an important consideration, 
especially in precarious season.s, Avlien the soil is not 
long in a favourable condition for being Avorked. 

See j\Ioi ton’s OyclopKdict of AyricuUurG (1S5G); 
Stephens’ Booh of the Favin (new ed. by present Avrifcer, 
1890) ; and the Booh of Farm Implements, by Slight and 
Scott Burn ( 1858 ) ; Professor J, Scott’s Farm Bnyinecr- 
tw? (1884)' and Soott Burn’s Texi^hook of Forui Fnyincer^ 
tng (1885). 

in the laAv of Scotland, is an 
expression denoting a quantity of land of the 
extent of 100 acres Scots. See Oapucatis. 


Ploiigh-IWoiiday, or Ploav-Monday, tlie 
I on day after TA\eJfLh Lay, and termination of the 
Clirihiiuas holidays, Avhen, according to the old 
usage, the i)lough should be set to Avork again. 
On Plough- Aloiiday ploughmen AA^ere Avont to drag 
a i)lough from door to door, hogging money for 
the usual antics and luder festivities. 

Plover, a name given to numerous species of 
lijrds belonging to several genera of the family 
Charadriadm. Tliey have a straight compressed 
lull, hut tlie upper jaAv is slightly inflated and 
slightly bent at the point; the nasal groove ex- 
tends about two'thiids of the length of the hill, the 
nostrils are longitudi- 
nally cleft near the 
base; the legs, which 
arc not very long, are 
naked a little above 
the tarsal joint ; Avitli 
one exception there is 
no hind-toe; the wings 
are I'ather long and 
pointed, tlie first qnill- 
feather i.s the longest. 
Tlie species are numer- 
ous, and are found in 
every quarter of the 
globe ; many of them 
are birds of passage. 
They chiefly frequent 
loAv, moist grounds, Avheve they congregate in 
large flock.s, and feed on worms, molluscs, in- 
sects, tVe, ; hut some of them visit mountain- 
ous regions in the breeding season. They fly 
with great stiength and rapidity, and run with 
much sAviftness. Tlie flesh an(l eggs of many 
of them are esteemed delicacies, A common 
British species is the Golden^ Plover {C/iarad- 
rius plmalis), a liandaome bird, of a blackish 
colour, speckled Avibh yelloAv at the tips and edges 
of the feathers ; the throat, breast, and belly black 
in summer, Avliitish in Avintev. Tlie golden xiloA^er 
is a bird of passage, visiting in summer the 
novtbern parts of Europe, of the Avest of Asia, 
and of North America, and migrating to the 
south in Avinter. It is IviioAvn in moat ppts of 
Eurojie, and is common in many districts of 
Biitain, lireedjng in the northern counties. Great 
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1, Ponged Plover ; 2, Gray Plover ; 
3, Golden Plover. 


nunibevft frequent the paridy pastures cand .sliores 
of tlie Hebrides and of tlie Orkney and Shet- 
land Island-^. It makes an artles'i nest, little 
more than a sliglit ilepressioii in the ground, and 

lays four eggs. 
The parent birds 
fc Ii 0 w g r e a t 
anxiety for the 
protection of 
their young, and 
use various strat- 
agems to divert 
the attention of 
an enemy. The 
golden plover 
exhibits gi-eab 
r ■r.'ia'i restlessness on 

tlie approach of 
" ’ Avet and stormy 

/ ' weather, Avhence 
^ its specific name 
pluvlaUs. The 
lliiiged Plover 
( JEgial it is h ia ti- 
cnta)^ locally 
called Stone- 
hatcli or Sand- 
lark, a much 
smaller bird, not 
so large as a song thrush, is found at almost all 
seasons on the shores of tlie Biitish Islands, fre- 
quenting sandy and shingly flats, from Avliicli tlie 
•sea retires at ebb-tide. It is often to be .seen also 
on the hanks of large rivers, and not unfrequently 
by lakes and ponds. It is found in most of the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and in Iceland 
and Gieenland. It is grayish brown above, wliitisli 
beneath, with a collar of white round the neck, 
and below it a black— in winter a brmvn — 
collar ; the head marked Avitli hlaclv and Avhite ; a 
white bar on tJie iving. Very similar, l>ut smaller, 
and Avith an incomplete collar, i.s the Kentish 
Plover cafiticifia) ; and also similar in form 
and habits is the smallest of the Britisli species, 
the Little Ringed Plover cu?^onica}. Both of 
these are rare in Britain. The Gray Plover 
{Sqiiatarola lielveiica)^ a species somewhat larger 
than the golden plover, is distinguished by black 
axillaries, Avhite tail- coverts, and the presence of a 
hind- toe- North America ha.s a numfjer of species 
of plovers, such as the Kildeer Plover [Je. vocifera), 
abundant on the gi’eat Avesteru prairies, and not 
unfreqiient in the Atlantic states. It utters, Avhen 
approached by man, a querulous or plaintive cry, 
like the lapAving, the Green Plover. See Dotterel, 
and Lapwing ; and for the so-called Stilt Plover, 
see Stilt. 

Plover’s eggs are sold in enormous quantities in 
London and other large towns, and command an 
extraordinary price, eighteen shillings a dozen el- 
even more, being .sometimes given for them, and 
the cost is seldom less than threepence or sixpence 
per egg. These are supposed all to be plover’s eggs, 
or, really, lapAving’s eggs ; but doubtless the eggs 
of many other birds are substituted, those of Sie 
red-shank being very similar in appearance and 
flavour. Rook’s eggs are too decidedly unlike the 
plover’s to be put in their place. Sonie sea-birds’ 
eggs are occasionally passed oil under the name j 
and it is said^ that eggs outwardly unlike plover’s 
have been skilfully painted by liand in order to 
deceive. Scotland, Ireland, and Holland are all 
laid under contribution to produce the tens of 
thousands of dozens of genuine plov^er’s eggs 
Avhich it is computed are annually consumed in 
London. 

Plum {Pi 'pins communis or P, domestiea)^ a 
species of finit-tree of the natural order Rosacem. 


Tlie plum is so familiar as a fruit in all tempei’nte 
countries as to need no de.scription here. The "Wild 
Plum, or Blackthorn, or Sloe (q.v.), is common in 
English liedgerows, thickets, and open Avoods, and 
occurs more spanngly in similar places in Scotland. 
It is abundant in Europe generally, and in Russia 
and central Asia. From the sloe all cultivated 
varieties of the iflum are supposed to he derived, 
but some conjecture that P. insifitLCi (Bullace, q.A^) 
and P. spinoset are the parents of some of the types 
of these varieties. The most reasonable probability 
is that the several forms of Avild plum found in 
England and in other countrie.s Avhere they abound 
are merely varieties of one species — P. domcstica. 
Other AWieties of plum, besides the Sloe, Bullace, 
and Damson found Avild in England, aie the 
IMussel and the Wine Sour, which are used in cooking 
and in confectionery, and are regarded as primary 
varietie.s of the AAuld plum. The cultivated varieties 
of the plum aie very numerous; there are larger 
and smaller kinds, hut their value in the dessert is 
reckoned by their sweetness and iiavour rather than 
by their size. Thus, the Green Gage, a kind Avifcli 
only moderate-sized fruit, is the most e.sLeemed of 
all. It is the Heine Claude of the French, and tlie 
Herjina Claudio of the Italian.s. Marpimn BuiunUy 
a very lai-ge Avhite variety, though one of the 
liand.somest, is accounted only of second-rate 
quality. The uses of the plum for de.ssert in the 
making of pie.s, tarts, jire-serves, and sAveetmeats 
are familiarly knoAvn. Prunes are the dried fruit 
of certain kinds of plum. The linest of all the 
French prunes are made at Brignole in Provence 
of the varieties of plum called Perdrigon hlanc and 
PerdrigonviolcttCy Avliicli are hence named Pruneau:t' 
dc Brignole or Brignoles^ The manner of converL- 
ing these plums into prunes Is by drying in a sIoav 
oven. The fruit is afloAved to remain on the tree 
till it is so ripe that a little shaking Avonld caiipe 
it to fall. Imey aie then carefully picked and 
spread out in the sun on sieves made of lath or 
AvickerAVork, till they become soft. Aftei’Avards 
they are put in a spent oven, and shut up close in it 
for tAventy-four hour.s, and then taken out. The 
oven is again heated, someAvhat Avarmer than before, 
and the plums returned to it till tlie folloAving da^s 
Avhen they are taken out and turned by slightly 
shaking the sieve. Again the oven is re-Ueatect, 
rather Avavmer than before, and tlie fruit returned 
fco it for twenty -four hours, and so on till the opera- 
tion of drying is finished, a point Avliich only experi- 
ence can nicely determine when reached. Other 
kinds of prunes of inferior quality are made from 
the fruit of W\q Petit Damns ^ and from the QuetscliCy 
the latter being made in Germany. From ibis also 
is distilled a kind of brandy. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina nearly 50,000 tons of prunes are pro- 
duced in a good season. Prunes are nutritious 
and laxative, and stewed in Avater are excellent 
diet in cases of co.stiveness, and during convales- 
cence from feveiAS and inflammatory complaints. 
Thej’’ impart their laxative quality to the water in 
Avliich they have been steAved, and thus a pleasant 
and beneficial decoction may be prepared for those 
Avho through impairment of the digestive organs 
cannot eat the fruit. The plum is grown in orchards 
as standard and bush trees, or they are in the ca.se 
of the choicer varieties trained to AA’^alls. It is not 
fastidious as to soil, but tlie finest fruit is jiroduced 
on strong but Avell-drained loam. The superior 
kinds are propagated chiefly by budding and by 
grafting, the inferior by layers or hy cuttings of the 
roots, tlie latter being a common method in rearing 
Damsons in some parts ; hut the quickest and best 
method of increasing all is by budding. The Avood 
of the plunytree is hard and fine-grained, and is 
used in cabin et-Avork, in turnery, and for making 
musical instruments. The Cashmere Plum (P. 
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Bokhcmnsis), cultivated in Cashmere and Bokhara, 
ib regarded as a distinct species. The Cherry Plum, 
orMyJ’ohalan Plum (P. cercisifera ov Myrohalaints), 
is a bush very similar to the sloe, with pendulous 
globular red fruit. It is a native of North America, 
but is often cultivated for its fruit on the continent 
of Europe. In Britain it seldom produces fruit. 
P, marithm is a shrub, indigenous to .sandy soil.s 
on tlie seacoast of North America from Massa- 
chusetts to Alabama. It lias a dark-purple agree- 
able fruit, about the size of a pigeon’s egg. Other 
native American species are P. c/iicJcasa, the Chicka- 
saw Plum, a shrub or .small tree of the southern 
states ; P. amcvicana^ a Imshy tree ranging fi*om 
Canada to Georgia; and P. (jlandiilosa, of Texas, 
which is less than a foot high, and has crooked 
thorny hranclies. 

The Cocoa Plum or Icaco of the West Indies is 
the fruit of Chrysohalanns icaco ^ a tree of the 
natural order Rosacea", sul>- order Chrysohalanea". 
Tlie fruit resembles a plum, has a sweet although 
slightly austere fca.ste, and is eaten both raw and 
preserved. The fiuit of Parinarium cxcclsainj 
another of the Chrysohalancie, is called Gray Plum 
at Sierra Leone. — The term ulum is used loosely 
for the Date Plum (Q.v.) ; aiul plum or plumb was 
a word once current for JC 100, 000. 

PluiiiagCt See Bird, and Peathkrs. 

Plumbagincas or PRUMHAaiNACiCiis, a natu- 
ral order of exogenous plants, herbaceous or half- 
shnibby, to whicli belong about 160 known species, 
chiefly found on the seashores and in the salt 
marshes of temperate regions. Some are found 
also in elevated regions in all zones. Many have 
flowers of great beauty, and are therefore favourites 
ill gardens. Some are occasionally used in medi- 
cine as tonics and astringents ; others, being ex- 
ceedingly acrid, as vesicants, particularly species 
of Plumbago. Thrift, or Sea-pink (q.v.), is the 
most familiar British example of the order. I^iatico 
caroUniana, a native of the United States, and 
there known by the name ‘ Marsh Kosemai'y,’ is 
extremely bitter and astringent, and is used in 
domestic medicine for ulcerations of the month. 
Its most a bund an L principle is tannic acid, of 
wliich it contains 12*4 per cent. Along with this 
it gives a peculiar gum and extractive volatile oil, 
resin, caoutclumc, colouring matter, lignin, and 
various salts, yea-lavender {Staticc Limonium ) — 
an inhabitant of tlie coasts of England, gon orally, 
but rather rarely so, of the Scottish coasts, com- 
mon, however, on the western coasts of Europe, the 
Mediterranean, and western Asia, apiiearing also 
on tlie seashore of South America and of tlie 
Carol iiias— has the same qualities as the preceding. 
Pliiinbagfo. Hoe Black Lead. 

Plumber-work. See Buildinc, Sanita- 
tion, Sewage, Water-supply. 

Plume-bird, a term sometimes given to the 
Epimachuhe or Long- tailed Birds of Paradise (q.v.), 

Plummer’s Pills- See Guaiacum. 

Plumi>trc, Edward Haye.5, was born in 
London, August 6, 1821, and educated privately 
and at University College, Oxford, graduating 
witli a double first-class in 1844, 'fhe ^aine year 
he was elected follow of Brasenose College. ' He 
became chaplain at King’s College, London, in 
1847, and afterwards professor of New ^'estament 
Exegesis tliere, In 1863 he was given a prebend 
of St Paul’s, and from 1876 to 1877 no was principal 
of Queen’s College, Harley Street, He was select 
preacher at both universities, Boyle Lecturer in 
1866-67, and one of tlie Ohl Testament Company 
for the Revision of the Bible. In 1869 he was 
presented to the rectory of Pluckley in Kent, which 
four ycaivs after lie exchanged for the vicarage of 


Bickley, and in 1881 he was installed Dean of 
Wells. lie received tlie D.D. degree from Glasgow 
in 1875. He died after a short illness, February 1, 
1891. Of his numerous contributions to theology 
may here be named ColUqc Sermons (1860), 

Ilia Boyle Lectuiea, Christ and C’/iristendom (1867), 
Biblical Studies (1870), Exposition of the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches of Asia (1877), Introduction 
to the New Testament (1883), and The Spirits hi 
Prison (1884), in which he spoke out eloquently 
his belief in the Wider Hope and an Inter- 
nietliate State of Probation, He contributed 
Proverbs to the Speaker's Commentary ; Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, Acts, and 2 Corinthians to Bishop 
Ellicott’s New Tcstamcyit Commentary for English 
Headers, as well as Isaiali, Jeremiah, and Lamen- 
tations to tlie same editor’s Old Testament Com- 
mentary ; Ecclesiastes, James, 1 and 2 Peter, and 
Jude to the Cambridge Bible for Schools', and 1 
and 2 Timothy to Dr ScluifTs Pojndar Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. Besides these, his 
contrihution.s to Smith’s Diction arie.'^ and the theo- 
logical and literary journals were nuniberle.'^a. 
Dean Plumptre’s name is also widely known by his 
admirable verse translations of Sophocles (1865), 
/Eschylus (1868), and the Commedia of Dante in 
the metres of the oiigiiial (1886); as well as by 
several volumes of original verse, among them 
Lazarus (1864), Master and Scholar (1866), and 
Things New and Old ( 1884). His Life and Letters 
of Bishop Ken (1886) is less happy. 

PllllU-pudilillgi This national Engdish dish 
is an example of the happy results of the law of 
evolution. The ‘ plnnib-ponidge ’ which delighted 
our ancestors has been drained and dried and 
squeezed into the moulds of civilisation, and few 
will doubt the ‘survival of the (ittesf among its 
ingredients. It is not known when the change 
from porridge to pudding actually topic place. 
In Iludihras we riiul a mention of 'minced pies 
and plunih-porridge,’ Addison in iho Tati cr 
speaks of botli as the Mirst parts of the dinner;’ 
and in the Spjectator, No. 269, plumb-porridge is 
mentioned as eaten on Christmas Day. Southey 
in his Omniana, vol. i.^ p. 7, quotes a recipe 
for plum -pudding as given in French by the 
Chevalier d’Arvieux, who in 1658 made a voyage 
in an English forty -gun ship. Tliis pmdding was 
directed to be boiled in meat broth, and when 
dished up to be covered with grated cheese. In 
the earlier collections of recipes we lind nothing of 
the kind, unless a hint of plum-porridge ho dis- 
cerned ill the mixture called Pape, a posset of 
‘ raiasins of covana ’ ^Yith ' swet wyne’ and ' crusfces 
of bred.’ A recipe for this is given in A NoUe 
Boke off Cookry Napier, p. 109), whicli must 
have been written out in the 16th century, but was 
then probably copied from one of a mucli earlier date. 
For a modern recipe the following may be taken : 
riuui-pudding— ^ 11). beef suet, \ lb. raisins, i lb. 
currants, ^ lb. sultanas, J lb. mixed peel, 4 V’- 
liread-crunibs, 4 lb. ilonr, one lemon, 4 H). moist 
sugar, four eggs, one gill of milk, one wineglass 
of brandy, two oz, almonds, half a nutmeg, a little 
salt. Chop the suet Ihiely, stone the raisins, clean 
and pick the currants, blanch and chop the 
almonds, cut the candied peel in thin shreds, peel, 
core, and cliop the apples. Mix all very well 
together. Turn into a well-gi’eased basin, coyer 
'with a cloth, and boil for four hours. Serve with 
brandy or sweet sauce. 

Plmustcad. See Erith, 

Plllimilaria, a genus of l-Iydrozoa (q.v.) be- 
longing to the division Hydroidca. 

Plumule. See Seed. 

PlliraliSllif the holding of more than one oflico 
at the same time. Persons in power have often 
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arlded to tlieir wealtli and con-eqnpnce by holding 
i s^everal ut mentis ; but such tduialifeiu is for- 
’ hidden by the con'^titutionul practice of many 
; modem states, In Englaiid a minister -who holds 
] two political oiiicerf (e.g. tlio«e of First Loid of the 
J Tiea^'Ory and Chancellor of the Exchequer) receives 
! only half the salaiy of tlie i^econd. Pluralism in 
i the church has been held unlawful from the earliest 
tiiiie^, and is foihidden by manv ancient councils, 

' as Chalcedon (451 A.I).), Nica^a (7«7 A.D.). 

' Thi^ prohibition, however, was not rej^arded a«^ 
absolute; canonists distinguish ' compatible ’ and 
< ‘incompatible’ benelices or dignities. Two bene- 
i iices may be inconipatilde in three ways — (1) if 
each requires residence ; ( 2 ) if tlie duties of both 
fall to be discharged at one and the same tijne ; 

. or (3) if the revenue of eitlipr fully sudices for 
the becoming inalntciiance of the incumbent. In 
other cases benefices or dignities are considered 
compatible, and with the due dispensation, granted 
by the pope, may be held by the ^ame person. In 
England the law of the church has been made more 
{ stiingerit by acts of pailiament jiassed in 1S37, 

{ 1850, and 1885. The eilect of tlie-e acts seems to 
I be that no person can now hold two benefices 
! unless the churches are within t’a’o miles of each 
1 other and one of tlieni is not wortli mo] e tJuan £200 
I a year. A benefice of 3,000 population is not to he 
held along with a benefice of 500 population. In 
I order to hold two benefices a clergyman must 
; obtain a dispensation from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and on applying for the dispensation 
he must forward to his bisliop a full statement of 
particulars in regard to the two cases. Acceptance 
of a second prefeiment, except in the cases provided 
for in the acts, will vacate any preferment pre- 
vion‘'ly held. The practice of granting livings to 
be held in couimendani nith a hishopiic has been 
abolished. lu Scotland it is contrary to the old 
Scotch statute of 15S1 for a minister of the Estah- 
lislied Church to hold two or moie charges, and the 
rule has been legularly enforced in the case of two 
pastoral charges. The question lias, liowever, 
sometimes arisen with reference to clergymen 
appointed professom before or after an appoint- 
ment to a pastoral charge, in which case a resigna- 
tion is now necesisaiy of one of the ofiicas within a 
certain time after the appointment. Xon-estab- 
]ishe<l churches, in Great Britain and elsewhere, 
are guided by the rules of tiieir respective constitu- 
1 tions. See, for England, Cripps, Laivs of the Church 
! and Clergy ; and for Scotland, Duncan, Farochial 
Lav}, 

PInsh ( 3x. pdnchc)^ a variety of cloth woven 
like velvet, but ditfering from it in having a longer 
and more open pile. Formerly this pile was of 
goat s hair or -worsted, but now it is largely made 
of .silk, with a cotton backing, and sometimes the 
whole fabric is of silk. 8ilk plush is the material 
used for the out-side of gentlemen’s ‘silk’ hats, 
and is called hatter’s plush. It is also ^vorked in 
coloured silks for articles of ladies’ attire and for 
covering furniture ; but ijliisli is used par excellence 
for livery knee-breeches. 

Plutarcll {Ploidiirchos)^ a prolific writer of 
the Grfeco-Koman period, was born about 40 a.d. 
at Chteroneia in Bteotia, where his family was one 
of good st^anding. Nothing Is knowm of liis per- 
sonal history but what inay be gathered from his 
own writings. His higher education w^as com- 
menced at Athens under the academic philosopher 
Ammonius in 66, the year of the Enipeior Nero’s 
progi-ess through Greece. He paid more than one 
visit to Rome, the then metropolis of the world— on 
the first occasion in the reign of Vespasian as 
charge d" affaires of liis native town. There lie 
enjoyed the friendship of several men of mark, 


such Ub Gains Sossius ttenecio, wlio was four times 
consul, while he devoted himself to a course of 
study and gave public lectures in pliilosopby, so 
tliat lie had but little leisure left for learning tlie 
Latin language, and never attained a full know- 
ledge of its niceties and idioms or a coirect notion 
of Komair institutions. The story that lie became 
Trajan’s preceptor, and was raised by that emperor 
to the consuls! lip is a legend of doubtful ciedit. 
Life at Home, liowever, was not altogether to his 
taste ; lie preferred the quiet of his iieative place, 
and there lie spent all Ids mature life until his 
death about 120, discliarging the civil and religions 
duties wliicb fell to Ids station, liberally disbmsiiig 
Ids stores of learning, and qilering himself as a soit 
of, spiritual guide and physician of the soul to those 
wlio needed moral hygiene and desired to rule their 
lives by some higher stamlard in a conupt and 
eflete age, Avhen the old faiths were dead and the 
objects of modern life as yet below the horizon. 
The extant writings of Plutarch fall into tAvo prin- 
cipal classes— -(^G Ids historical Avorks, (6) tliose 
Avhich are grouped under tlie general head of 
Opera Mortd id [y.Qlko.), To tlie former belong Ids 
Parallel the Avork by which he is beat 

knoAvn. These contain a gallery of portraits of 
the great chaiacters of the ages pieceding Ids 
OAvn. They Avere published in succe.'-sive books, 
each pair forming one bocik ( hiblion ), a Greek and 
Roman, Avith some resemblance betAveen their 
respective careers, being chosen for the subject of 
eacii. The foity-six extant Lives Avere contained 
in tAventy-tAVo book.s, probably in the folloAving 
sequence (that in avIucIi they are usually arranged 
being purely arbitrary) : (2) Sertorius — EumeneSy 
(3) Cimon — LiiculluSy (4) Lysander — Sulla^ (5) 
Demosthenes — Cicero^ (6) Agis and Cleomcnes — 
Graccliiy (7) Pelopidas—MarcellnSy (8) Phocion — 
Cato mi. ^ (9) Aristides — Cato ma., (10) Pericles — 
Fa hills diaxim (11) Nic ia s — Ci 'ass ? / .?, (12) Dio7i 
—BriduSy (13) Timoleon — AS^nilius Panlus^ (14) 
Philopcemen^Titus Flaminius^ (15) Thcmistocles 
— Cainillu^y (16) Alexander — Uwer, (17) Agcsllaus 
— Poinpeius.^ (IS) Pyrrhus— Marius^ (19) Salon — 
Valerius Piihlicola^ (20) Demetrius — Antonins^ 
(21) Alcihiades — Coriolanus^ (22) Theseus — Pi.om- 
nluSj (23) Lyciu'gus — Numa. The first series, 
Avhicli includes (2) to (9), AV'-as AVTitten at the 
suggestion of some personal friends. The bio- 
graphies in this series partake more of a Idstorical 
than of an ethical character. The second, (10) 
to (19), Avas composed for the Aviiter’s oavii satis- 
faction and moral improvement; the third, (20) 
and (21 )j profe.ssed to teach virtue by painting 
its opposite; the fourth, (22) and (23), dealt Avith 
prehistoric characters. The single biograjibies of 
Ai'atus^ Artaxerxes^ Galha^ and Oiho do not come 
under the category of Parallel Lives. The sequels 
Avhich comes after most of the Lives, giAung a 
detailed comparison [synlrisis] of each Avarrior, 
statesman, legislator, or hero, as the case may be, 
and of the exact points of resemblance betAveen 
them, hardly accord AAutli the design of Plutarch, 
and are tlierefore regarded as spurious by some 
critics. 

Plutarcli’s Biographies are not merely popular 
compilations, but monuments of great literary 
A’alue_ for the precious materials Avhicli they 
contain, based as they are upon lost I'ecords. 
Tlie author adheres throughout to his professed 
puiqiose— -Adz. portraiture of character; lie either 
omits or briefly touches upon the most famous 
actions or events which distiuguish the career of 
each subject of his biography, holding that these 
do not fcliOAV a man’s virtues or failings so Avell 
as some tidfling incident, Avorcl, or jest. * C’est la 
verite morale,’ says Greard, ‘non la verity liis- 
torique, qu ’il poursuit ; Tune n’est pour lui que 
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le Tiioyen, I’anfcre esL Ic hiii.’ For this reason tlie 
Pandld Lives are and 'will remain the book of all 
aoe**, for no book of classical antiquity has had 
laore inlliieiiee upon the loading men of the world, 
so that Plutarch may alnioat be called the in- 
terpreter of rireece and Rome to modern Europe. 
They form indeed a com]^)lement to the other and 
less known lialf of his writings — the d/mr^/^—a col- 
lection of short treatises, si^ty or more {though cer- 
tainly not all from Plutarch’s liand), upon various 
subjects — Ethics^ PoHtic<i^ Histone Healthy Facctia), 
Love-stories^ and PliilosQph}j. The last comprise 
dissei tations On the nature of the unseen world and 
spiritual heingSi On the rrcatiou and government 
of the Uyiiversc, 0)i the human soul, and similai 
speculations, classed by the ancients umler the 
head of Theosophy. ‘ The treatise upon Isis and 
Osiris in this series,’ says its most recent translator, 
Mr C. King, ‘is the only complete fiecouiit of 
the religion of Egypt that has come down to us — 
written too by one who had been initiated in its 
deepest mysteries. The three treatises upon the 
Oradcs also are of the liighest value, aud tliab 
on Superstition is one of the most elo(|uenl) and 
closely reasoned compositions of anthputy.’ >S(nne 
of the essays, especially those On PrutherUj Love, 
On gradual advaneo in virtue, On the benefit to 
he got out of enemies, breathe quite a Christian 
spint, although the writer probably never beard 
of Christianity or its divine founder. One of the 
moat interesting is that On the apintrent delays in 
divine justice ; another, On the conduet proper to 
young men at Ixelurcs, whicli is partly moral, 
partly .social in its tone. The nine hooks of Ida 
Symmsiaca or Table-talk on a variety of topics 
exhibit him in the light of the most amiable and 
genial of boon companions, who appreciated good 
conversation; wdule his dialogue Grylius reveals a 
remarkable sense of hnmonr. 

Thongli not a profound thinker, Plutarch was a 
man of rare gifts, and occupies quite a unique place 
in literature as the encyclopedist of antiquity. 
He Avas not master of any science, hut whatever 
was noticeable in natural, moral, or metaphysical 
science did nob come amiss to liim, and he had 
a universal sympathy Avith genius and nobility 
of character. As a moralist he is, as Professor 
MahalFy Avell describes him, the spokesman of the 
better life that still survived in the Greek Avorld 
in the ‘ Martinmas Bummev’ of Us history; not the 
exponent of any system, and only occasionally an 
opponent, as in the Dialogue against Colotes, the 
disciple of Epicurus, and that Against the Stole 
Jirst conceptions, hub a man of practical vicAvs and 
sober judgment, a chief example of the illumina- 
tion of the intellect by the poAver of morals. His 
kindly sympathy and tender-heartedness, a leading 
feature in hia character, is avgII shown in his Con- 
solation addressed to A pollonius on the early death 
of his S071, and the lieautiful Letter to his wife 
on the death of their only daughter. As a stylist 
he is picturesViue, realistic and varied ; his chief 
fault is a tendency to diduseness and redundancy 
of expression. lie does not, like his contemporary 
Lucian, allect the Attic purity and clearjiess of 
diction, and he is too fond or croAvding his sentences ; 
hut occasionally he rises into eloquence, and he is 
almost ahvays liappy in the novelty of liis illustra- 
tions and similes and the point of his anecdotes. 

The beat editions of Pliitaroh’e entire Avorlcs are tlioso 
of J. J. Roisko (12 vola. 1774-79) and Dubner-Dolinor in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca {6 vola. IBlG-bb). The best text of 
the Lives is that of Sintenis in tho Tcubnei* series (5 
vole. 1874-81) ; of the Mondia, that of D. Wyfctenbaoh 
(15 vola. Oxford, 1795-1830 ; unlinished), and that in tho 
Jeubner series by G. N, Bernardakis (in oourse of pub- 
hcation, 1888-91), Separate annotated editions of the 
Lmes have been published by Pleld, Leopold, Siofort- 
Biass, Sintenis-Fuhr in Germany, and in England by tho 


present Avriter, AVJth elaborate commentaries {Sidla, Dc- 
niostheucs, Umcchi, ITicius, and Tlamistoclcs), 

and by E. G. Plauly [Gulha and Olho), There are trans- 
lations of tlie Lives in En^dish by the brotheis Langhorne 
and by Dryden and others (re-edited by A. II. Clough, 
5 vols. 1874 )— neither so scholar-like and correct as the 
Frencli of Jacques Amyot (Paris, IG.VJ), from Avhich 
Sir Thomas North’s version (1679) was made; also of 
the PoMcin Lives l)y G. Long. The best translation of 
the Moredia is that by several hands, coiTCcted and 
revised by Professor \V. W. GoodAvin (Doston, U.S. 
1S74-7S). 

Pluto ( Gv. Flnuton, from plonteh}, ‘ to be rich ’), 
originally only a surname of Hades, as the giver or 
possessor of riches, is, in the mythology of Greece, 
the third son of Cronos and liliea, and the brother 
of Zens and Poseidon. On the tripaitite division 
of the universe he obtained the sovereignty of the 
nuder-Avorld — the realm of darkness and ghostly 
shades, Avhere lie sits enthroned as a ‘subterranean 
Zeus’ — to AAse the expression of Homer, and rules 
the spirits of the dead. His (IavoI ling-place, hoAA-- 
ever, is nob far from the suifaceof the earth. Pluto 
is incxoiahle in disposition, not to he niov^ed either 
by prayers or llatterie.s. He is borne on a car, 
(IraAvn liy four black steeds, Avhom he guides Avitli 
golden reins. His helmet makes him invisible. 
According to some scholars, his name of Hades is 
from a priv., and }dein, ‘to see; ’ although others, 
Avith less prohahility, derive Hades from liado or 
rhadO, ‘I receive or embrace,’ and trarihlate the 
AAmrd the ‘all-receiver.’ In Homer Hades never 
means a place, but always a person. Moreover, it 
is to he noticed that tho poet docs not divide the 
realm of tlie shades into tAvo separate regions. All 
the Honls of the dead — good and had alike^ — mingle 
together. Snh.sequently, hoAvever, Avhen the ethical 
conception of future retribution hceamc more Avidely 
developed, the kingdom of the dead Avas divided 
into El^^siuin (q.v.), the abode of tlie good, and 
Tartarus (q.v.), tho place of the Avicked. Tliis 
change also exorcised an important innneiice on 
tlie conception of Pluto. Tlie ruler of the under- 
Avorld not only acquired additional poAver and 
majesty, but the very idea of his character was 
essentially niodili(3d. He Avas noAV regarded as a 
henedeent deity, Avho held the keys of the earth 
in his hand, and possessed its metallic treasures 
(whence his ugav name Pluto or Fhdus), and Avho 
blessed the year Avith fruits, for out of the darkness 
underground oome all the riches and SAvellirig 
fullness of the soil. Hence, in later times, mortals 
prayed to him before proceeding to dig for tiie 
Avealth hidden in the hoAvels of the earth. 

Pluto married Persephone (Proserpina), the 
daughter of Demefcev (Ceres), after carrying her 
oir from the plains of Enna. He assisted his 
brothers— according to tlie mythological story— in 
their wars against the Titans, and received from 
the Cyclopes, as a reward for delivering thern from 
Tartarus, the helmet that makes him InAusihle, 
Avhich he lent to Hermes (IMerciiry) in the afore- 
said Avar, to Perseus in his combat with the Gorgons, 
and Avliich ultimately came to Meiiones. Tlie 
Erinuyes and Charon obey his behests. He sits in 
judgment on every open and secret act, and is 
assisted by three subordinate judges, iEacus, 
Minos, and Rhadamanthns. At Elia alone Avas 
there a formal cult of Pluto, though in many 
places in Greece he Avas Avorshippoa conjointly 
Avith Demeter and Kore. Among trees and lloAvera 
the cypress, boxAvood, narcissus, and maidenhair 
Avere "sacred to him j black rams and eAves Avere 
sacrificed to him amid the shadoAva of night, and 
his priests had their broAvs garlanded Avitb cypress 
Avreaths. In Avorks of art he resembles his brothers 
ZeuB and Poseidon ; only his hair hangs doAvn 
someAvhat Avildly and fiercely over his broAv, and 
his appearance, though majestic, as becomes so 
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a lui.^ hoaietliin^j gluoiiiy aiul tenible 
about it. — The Plutonian theory in Geology, other- 
wLe ealletl Yulcani^t or Huttonian, -was opposed to 
the Neptuni^t or AVeineiian. See Geology, 'V ol. 
V. p. 148, and HriToy ; and for the Plutonic 
rocdv^, see al^o ItiXKoT'ta Rocks. 

Pluviometer. See Plain -gauge. 

Plymoiltli. one of the nio-^t famous of English 
sea])orts, an ancient parliamentary, municipal, and 
county boiougli, lies in the evtieine south-western 
Coiner of Devon'^hire, 246 niileb by mil (216 by 
road) WSW. of London, 128 SW. of Eiistol, and 
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53 S\y. of Exeter. It occupies tho^ northern shore 
of Plymouth Sound (see below), immetliately at 
the mouth of the Plym. The remaining sxiace be- 
tween it and the Ilanioaze, the estuaiy of the 
Tamar, is occupied by the sifter hut much 
smaller town of Stoneliouse (q. r. ), while still 
fartlier to the west, along the ILimoaze itself, 
stretches the tliiid of the ‘Three Towns/ I)evon- 
nort (q.y.). They are all, however, so united now 
by continuous lines of houses that, AvitU their 
respective suburbs, they have lost their individu- 
ality, and to the stranger appear one great com- 
munity. The chief government establishments are 
at Devonport — the dockyard, gun-Avharf, steam- 
factoiy, ami piincipal baiiacks; while Sfconeliouse 
has its quota in the victualling yard, marine 
baiTacks, and naval hospital. Plymouth, Avhich 
is luoie populous than the other tAvo together, is 
at once the chief seat of commercej trade, and 
manufacture, and AAuthin the 19th century dis- 
played an enterpiise Avliich gives it a high place 
among provincial centres. The siLe is a A'ery fine 
one. BetAveen the_ tAVo natuial inlet harbours of 
Sutton Pool and iMill Bay stretclies the bold rocky 
ridge of the Plymouth Hoe, the eastern end of 
Avhichis occupied hy a citadel huilt by Chailes II. 
NortliAvard the ground rises in a series of long hills, 
along AA'hicli the town stretch e.s until it passes into 
a huhurban liill of singular attractiveness. From 
the Hoe there are magnificent views both seaward 
and landAvard. Here, according to tradition, the 
captains of the fleet which assembled to meet the 
Armada Avhiled aAvay the time by playing a game of 
boAvls, AAdiich Avas interrupted hy tlie neAA’s of tlie 
approach of the enemy j and here stand a tercenten- 
ary memorial to the Annada heroes (1890), and a 
statue (1884) of Sir Francis Drake (one of IBoehm’s 
finest Avorks ). The upper portion of the lighthouse 
erected b}" Smeaton on the Eddj^stone (q.A'.) Ava>' 


also rebuilt heie in 1882-84, Old Plymouth is 
chiefly clustered round the shore.s of Sutton Pool — 
a dingy unattractive set of naiioAV stieets ; Init 
of recent yeaih miles of excellent thoroughfai e.s 
and many handsome buiklings har^e been ei-ected, 
chief among them a noble Gothic guildhall, opened 
in 1874 Ly the Prince of Wales, Lord High SteAA'aid 
of the horoirgh. The principal antiquity ia the 
fine 15tli-ceuiury clmich of St AndreAv, Pcipen- 
dicnlar in style, and restored in 1874-75 ly Sir 
Gilbert Scott ; CliaiJes Ghnrch (1646-58 ) Is a singu- 
larly good example of post-Befoi mation Gothic; 
the Homan Catholic cathedial is an eft'ectiA’'e Early 
English edifice (1858). The Cottonian collection 
of sketciies hy the leading continental masters is at 
the Proprietary Library; theic is a good local 
museum at the Athenaurm ; and among the iiumer. 
ons charitahle institutions the first place is taken 
hy the South DeAon Hospital, opened in 1884 at a 
cost of £40,000. The toAvn is served by both the 
Great Western and London and South-AYestern 
IlailAA’ays. In Mill Bay are the Great AA^estern 
Doclcs, noAv the property of tlm former company, 
AAdiich aie capable of taking the largest mei'chant- 
vesaels. Sutton Pool, tlie ancient tidal harbour of 
Plymontli, in addition to a large general trade, is 
the seat of the fisheries of the port, Avhich are very 
important. Manufactures, mainly chemical, are 
cai'iied on — atCattedoun chielly, but also at Mill 
Bay, There is a large foieign, and a very exten- 
sive coasting trade, and the port is used by lines of 
passenger-steamers to almost every quarter of the 
globe. 

Tliongh only a fishing- village at the Conquest, 
under' the name of SutLon, Plymouth has for cen- 
tiiiies played a leading part in the nautical life. 
It was the favourite port of the Black Pi-ince ; the 
chief Elizabethan rendezvous of Drake, HaAvkins, 
Grenville, PLaleigh, and their fellows ; the final 
port of departure of the Mayjloiver Avith the Pilgrim 
Fathers. In the ci\ul Av^ars it sided Avith the parlia- 
ment, and successfully endured a series of sieges 
and blockades extending over foirr year.s, sharing 
Avitlr Hull the honour of Scaving the parliarneiiLaiy 
cause. It AA^as also the first toAvn to declare for 
AYilliam of Or'ange. In the great French Avar it 
rivalled Port'=inroutlr in naval activities. Among 
its moi'e distinguished natives are Sir John HaAv- 
Icins, >SirKichaid HaAvkins, Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
Joseph Glanvill, R. S. IlaAvker, Lord MonksAvell, 
Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S., W. Elfor-d Leach, 
F.R.S., Avitlr Northcote, Hay don, S. Pront, Sir C. 
Eastlake, P.K.A., and S. Hart, the ar-tists. It Is 
noAv an important scientific centre in connection 
AAuth the Marine Biological Laboratory { opened in 
1888), Avhich publishch a Journal. Plymouth AA-^as 
fiist incorporated by Henry VI. in 1439, and 1ms 
since ahvays leturned tAvo members to parliament. 
Pop. (1801) 43,194; (1851) 52,221; (1871) 70,091 ; 
(1881) 76,080; (1891) 87,307. 

Plymouth Sound, on the south- Avest of Devon- 
shire, near the entrance of the Englisli Channel, is 
one of the famous roadsteads of the Avorld. It is a 
deep inlet, into Avhich tlie river Tamar falls from 
the west, and tlie river Plym from the east. The 
extreme seaAA^ard boundaries of the bay, from AAdiich 
the Sound, properly so called, opens, are Rame 
Head (mentioned in Ptolemy) and Stoke Point, 
not far Avithin Avhich a tliiid river, the Yealm, 
debouches. The Sound, however, is practically 
hounded south Avartl by a line drawn from Penlee to 
Wembiiry Points, and nortliAvard by the Plymouth 
Hoe. Within these limits its Avidth varies irom 2.^ 
to 3 miles, Avhile its landward depth is about 3. 
Inimediately Avithin Penlee Point, on the Avestern 
side, is CaAA'sand Bay, formerly one of the chief 
anchoiages of the port and navy, but so exposed to 
the south-easterly gales that it Avas at times very 
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tlaiK''eroii& j while if venselfe auchored in tlie Sound 
itsefi they were open to the full fuiy of the south- 
western. Hence Earl St Vincent pre.ssed forward 
a schenie for tlie provision of artificial protection, 
and in 1812 the construction of the Plymouth Break- 
water was heMon, from plans prepared by Messrs 
Rennie and Wliidhy. Tliis great national work is 
an insulated mole of stones, a mile in length, 
stretchino* across the middle of the Sound, 2 
miles from the Hoe, and Lhovouglily protecting the 
innei aiicliorage. It was not completed until 1841, 
and cost £1,500,000 (see Breakwater). AliouL 
half a mile from the Tloe Is a little islet, origin- 
ally called St Nicholas Island, hut now more 
coimnoiily Drake’s Tslaiul. This is strongly forti- 
fied. A formidable stone foit has also been 
built on an artilicial island immediately within 
the hieakwaterj while on eithei* shore there ar(3 
extensive foits and hattevies— at Bovisaiid and 
Stamford on the east, and at Picklecoinhe, IMaker, 
and Tregantle on the uest. The e.stnarj^ of 
the Plym Is called the C’attewater, and is a 
capacious and important inner niereautilc anchor- 
a<»e, opening from the Sound easLwaul, and pro- 
tected by tlie Batten breakwater. The estuary of 
the Tamar is called tlie Tlainoazo, and from the 
spot at which it enters the Sound between Devil’s 
Point and Ivlount Edgecombe to Saltash is nearly 
4 miles in length — a still more valuable and 
tiiorouglily protected anchorage for vessels of the 
laigest size, and occupied by men-of-war. In the 
Channel, 14 miles off the Sound, is the dangerous 
Eddystone Reef (q.v.), indicated since UOO hy 
lighthouses, and now rather a directing; post to 
the port than a danger. Plymouth Sound is 
exceedingly beautiful, and has oven boon con- 
sidered worthy of rivalship witli the Bay of Naples. 
On its Aveatern shore is Mount Edgeumbo, the 
delightful seat of the Earl of jMount Edgcumlie, 
traditionally said to have been selected by Medina 
Sidonia as his share of the English spoil. Raine 
Head, crowned by the rniiis of a mediawal chapel, 
is one of the most picturesque headlands on the 
coast; and the estuary of the Yealm, Avith tlie 
peaked Mewstono at its mouth, is full of romantic 
beauty. 

See Jl. R, “Wortli’a Hi&torif of Plinnouth (1871; now 
ed. 1891), and The Three To7om Bihhotheoa \ h. 

JeAvitt’H History of Plym oiiilb (1873); and ronr works 
by J. B. Rowq (1873-7(>). 

Plymouth, ( 1 ) capital of Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts, on Plymouth Bay, 87 miles by rail 
SE. of Boston, is famous as the landing-place of 
the Pilmlm Fathers (q.v.). Plymouth Rock is a 
gianite Ijoulder at the water’s edge on Avliich they 
landed. It is covered hy a handsome granite 
canopy, and there is also a national monument 
(1858-89) to the pilgrims; tlio i)cdestal, also of 
granite, stands on a lull overloolcing the landing- 
place, and is 40 feet high, surmounted hy a centi’al 
figure of Faith, 36 feet high, Avith four immense 
stone figures repre.sonbing Morality, Education, 
Freedom, and LaAv around the base, In Pilgrim 
Hall ( 1824-25 ) are preserved many relics of the first 
settlement of the country, The town has an iron- 
foundry and zinc-volling mills, and mannfacinres 
cotton and duck, cordage, nails, tacks, and rivets. 
It is popular as a summer-resort, and contains a 
number of hotels. Pop. (1885) 7239,-- (2) A mining 
town of Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna River, 
20 miles by rail SW. of Scranton. Pop. (1890, 
mostly foreigners ) 9344. — (3) The capital of Mont- 
serrat ( q, V. ). 

Plymouth Brethren, a name given by 
others to a body of Cliristians Avliich since 1830 has 
extended itself throughout the British dominions 
a<nd in some parts of the continent of Eurojie, parti- 


culaily among the Protestants of France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and also in the United >Siates of 
America. It originated in a reaction against exclu- 
sive High Churcli principles, as maintained in the 
Clmrcli of England, Avitli everything of a kindled 
nature in other churches, and against a dead for- 
malism associated with ‘ unevangclical ’ docbiiiie. 
Some of the hist memheis of the neAv religions 
communities formed in Plymouth and elscAvhere 
Avere retiied Anglo-Indian dinccr.s, men of unques- 
tionable zeal and piety ; but these cominnnitie.s 
began to appear almo.st simultaneously in a number 
of places. Their origin is, hoAvever, very much to 
bo ascribed to the laljours and inlhience of John 
Nelson Darby (1800-82), from whom the P]3nnontii 
Brethren on the continent of Europe are very gener- 
all^MvnoAvn as Duihyitcs. Darlw Avas a barrister, 
Avho under deeply" religious impresaioiis became a 
cleigyman of tlie Churcli of England, and served as 
a curate in WickloAv ; hub in 1827 he left the Church 
of England fioni conscientious .scruples, and ])ecame 
an evangelist unconnected Avith an^^ church. In 
this character lie laboured botli in England and on 
the continent of Eniope, preaching in French, 
English, and German. It Avas in 1830 that he 
founded at Plymouth the congregation Avlience 
comes the name usually given to the communion ; 
tlie Dublin assembly dates from the same ycai. 
lie also gave utterance to his opinions in numerous 
pamphlets, in a quavlcrlj^ periodical, and a long 
series of theological w'orks. His tenets, and tho^e 
of the Brethren in general, are strictly Calvinistic : 
original sin and predestination, the efficacy of 
Christ’s saciifico, the merit of Ilis obedience, the 
jiowev of His iiiiercobsion, the gracious operations 
of the Holy Spirit in legen oration and sancUh ca- 
tion are prominent points. Prc-lMillcnariaii vicAvs 
are generally entertained by the Brethren ; and 
they usually practise the baptism of believers Avith- 
out roganl to previous infant baptism. Recently 
among a section household baptism has been prac- 
tised. They partake of the Loid’s Kupper oveiy 
Snndaj^, or Uirst da,y of the Aveek.’ They utterly" 
reject the rite of conlirmation. Their niost dis- 
tinctive peculiarity^ Avhen contrasted Avitli other 
Calvinistic chuiclies, is their complete i ejection 
of ecclesiastical organisation. They suppose the 
whole Clii’istian body in the Avorld to have declined 
from trutli and duty, like Israel of old, and there- 
fore to have been ‘corporately rejected of God,’ 
and believe that the church consists of all true 
heliovers in the Lord Jesus to Avlmtever denomina- 
tion they may^ belong — holding uniformly that no 
nnl)elicvcr or unrcgencrato ])Gr.sou ought to be 
recognised as in the church of God. They refuse 
to recognise any luunanly devised form of cluirch 
government, or any oflicial or salaried ministry; 
tlioy insist on the privilege and responsibility of 
every individual to minister according to his gift 
and ability’’, in order to the edification of the 
Avhole, Practically the number of those fitted 
publicly to teach or minister tlie Word of God is 
very limited, and those wdio are nob fitfted for such 
ministry are nob encouraged and somobimes re- 
strained. 

They distinguish Avidely botAveen pastors, teachers, 
and exhorters, avIioso ministry is to the church, and 
evangelists, Avhose ministry of the gospel is toAvard 
the Avorld. Whilst disoAvning human qualifications 
and ordination as generally practised, and condenm- 
iiig Avliolly as unsciiptural tlm distinction of ‘ clergy 
and laity,’ they hold that it is right to oAAm such 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers as Christ the 
Pleacl of the Oluircli has bestoAved and the Holy 
Spirit has qualified. Sucli as devote themselves 
Avholly to the work of the gospel are supported by 
voluntary and unsolicited contributions. In tlieir 
assemblies there are frequent pauses, and liberty 
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therefore for any member to lead in prayer nr praise 
or to exliorfc or teacli a=5 he may judge to be for 
edification, gaiided Ijyspiiitually enlightened under- 
standing (d what ib lifting and in harmony with 
what has gone before. Women are not allowed to 
take public part in tlie a^sembly^ Persons pioved 
to have been guilty of the sins inentioned in 1 f’or. 
V. 11 are excluded from the fellow bhip, as W’ell 
as tho-^e wlio deny foundation truths of Christian 
doctrine, until c\idence of repentance satisfactory 
to all is forthcoming. The Plymouth Brethren 
reject every distinctive appellation but that of 
Clnibtiaiis, although a special denonduation is 
found necessary to designate them ; no one not 
holding their view’s could remain associated wdth 
them. A -Hchism took place among them in con- 
sequence of doctrines preached at Plymouth con- 
cerningthe human nature of CJirist; Darby vigor- 
ously oppo‘-ing w’hat he deemed a dangerous error, 
and he and his adlierents utterly separating from 
the fellowship of those wdio maintained it, or re- 
fused to condemn it, and also from all wdio, even 
though per>!onally clear of the error, refused to 
endorse tlie extreme form of separation demanded 
by Darby. Tlie Darby its section ‘*ince Darby's 
death has been more than once d hided about 
various questions of doctiine and discipline. Tbc 
le'is exclusive principles have attracted many 
earnest Christians out of all denominations, anil 
the meetings continue to multiply and increase 
in Great Biitain and Ireland, Canada, the TTiiited 
States, Australia, New Zealand, and elsewdiere. 
The increase mainly the result of evangelistic 
work. In the United Kingdom there are about 
800 meetings ; in Caiimla, over 100; in the United 
States, about 100; in (Terniany, 200; in France, loO; 
in Switzerland, SO ; and in Holland, some 40. 

See the works of Darby, Kelly, C. H. ^Mackintosh, anti 
J. G. Bfcllett ; and books for or against tlie doctrines 
of tbe Brethren by Trotter {1850), Groves (1807), Keid 
(1875), ^filler (1879), Texilon (1SS3J. 

Pu«niuatic Despatch, the name given to a 
method of sending aviitten documents, chiefly tele- 
grapliic despatches, tlirough a comparatively narrow’ 
tube by means of compressed air anil by a partial 
vacuum. Early in the lOfch century Mr Medhurst 
proposed to construct a railway on this principle 
witn carriages moving through an air-tight tunnel 
(see Murdock). But Air Latimer Clark, C.E,, w’a.s 
the first to caiTy out a plan for the fcransnus.sion of 
telegrams by pneumatic power. In 1853 he got a 
tube laid between the central station of the Inter- 
national Telegraph Company and the Stock Ex- 
change, London, through which a carrier containing 
despatches was propelled by a current of air pro- 
duced by connecting the tube with a vacuum holder. 
An improvement on this w’as made in 1858 by Air 
A^arley, C.E., who introduced compressed air for 
the oxitward and retained the vacnmn method for 
the inward traffic. This method is still in use. 

The assentials of a jjiieumatic d&spatch are tlie 
exhausting and compressing pumps worked hy a 
steam-engine or other motor ; a metal tnl>e, wffiich 
in Englaml is usually a lead pipe, since it is easily 
made air-tight hy soldering the joints; a small 
earlier of gutta-percha or other material to contain 
the despatche.s; and a suitable arrangement of 
valves at the stations for connecting the tube or 
tubes with the compressed air or vacnntn mains. 
It has been found by experience that with heavy 
traffic, such as that at the telegraphic depaiiment of 
the London Post-office, a lead pipe 2| inches in dia- 
meter is a convenient size, and this is enclosed in 
an iron pipe for protection. The method of working 
is this : At the central station end of the tube there 
is a double sluice valve, and when the carrier is 
inserted into the me.ssage chamber (the widened 
end of the pipe) the lower slide of the valve is 
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j Jrawm so as to close the month of the pipe, hut on 
the rod of the slide there is a stoji wdiich actuates a 
lever and lack, and this opens tlie upper slide in 
front of the earlier. At the same time, by a separate 
arrangement, a valve is opened to admit compressed 
air, which foice.s the canier forwaid. AAMien its 
arrival at the other end of the tube is signalled 
electrically, the slide is moved so as to cut off the 
air fi'Om the pressure main, and then the cliamber 
at the mouth of the pipe is ready for another canier. 
From the distant end of the pipe the carrier is 
drawm or '^ucked to the central station by making 
a connection at that station with the vaeimm 
main instead of the pressure main. For a distance 
of 1000 yards with a 2i-inch tube the time of transit 
is one minute wiien the air pressure is 10 lb. per 
square inch or with an equivalent effective vacuum 
of (S\ lb. per .square inch. With the air presmre 
and vacuum usually employed, a speed of from 25 
to 35 miles per hour is attained in tubes not exceed- 
ing a mile in length. Tlie speed varie.s inversely 
as the square loot of the length of the tube. 
According to an official statement prepared in 1887, 
the pneumatic service of the British post-office has 
been gindually increasing until the system, which 
ill 1854 w’as represented in London by one 6 horse- 
pow'pr engine w’orking a single tube of a few hun- 
dre<l yards in length, cnnipi-ised, thirty-tbree years 
later, in London alone, four 50 hoise-pow’er engines 
(each indicating 130 horse-pow’ei ), and 81 tubes of 
an aggregate length of nearly 34 miles. In 1887 
there were in London and the provinces 128 tubes 
of a total length of 40 miles, requiring fifteen 
engines with a total of 379 horse-power nominal to 
■work t))em ; 86,000 mes.'iages a day w’ere tiien 
pa-^sed tlirough these post-office tubes. The new’s- 
paper offices in several of our large towns have 
pneumatic despatches in connection wdtli the tele- 
graphic instrument rooiivs of their respective pO'^t- 
ollices. In Pans and some other towms on the 
Continent, instead of seveial tubes radiating from 
a central to outlying stations as in London, one 
tube or tubes alongside each other from the 
central telegiapJi office form a eonfcinnous circular 
line w’itli intejinediate station.s, and several carriers 
linked together are sent at one time. In some of 
these continental pneumatic despatches the pipes 
are of iron insteail of lead, and there are other 
differences of detail. 

PxEUMATic Railways and Tramway's.— I t 
has been several times proposed to construct 
pneumatic raihvays, one plan being to jiropel 
carriages through a large tube or tunnel by means 
of compressed or rarefied air. A piece of rail- 
w’ay of this kind w’as laid dowm in the Crystal 
Palace gi-ounds in 1865 by Air Eammel. It con- 
sisted of a single line of rails in a tunnel 600 yards 
in length, along wdiicli a carriage conveyed passen- 
gers. Motion w’as given to the caniage by using a 
fan or hollow’ disc 22 feet in diametei-, wdiicli either 
condensed or ]'arefied the air as required according 
to the adjustment of certain valves. This railway 
did not continue long in operation. The driving of 
tram cars by compressed air appears more likely to 
be a commercial success. At the town of Nantes 
in France tramcars have been propelled by the 
Alekarski system of air pressure and local heating 
since 1879, and a traiinvay line wmrked on tliis piin- 
ciple w’aa in 1889 opened at Paris. In 1890 trac- 
tion by compressed air w’as tried at Chester, the 
tramcar canyiiig its oavn reseiw’oir and engine for 
a 2 miles’ journey, but having means of recharg- 
ing the reservoir, if necessary, at intervals along 
the line. See Tramways, 

Pneumatic Poyyer (Transmission op).— T he 
plan of laying down an extensive sy.stem of pipes 
through a city to supply compressed air for motors, 
elevators, cranes, and other purposes in small, and 
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even in comparatively large, inilustrial esLablibh- 
ineiits is now in successful operation in Paris. A 
complete plant to supply air lu'essure was first put 
down there in 1870 in connection with a pneumatic 
clock system, and about 8000 of these clocks arc 
now kept in motion by this means. But the 
demand for compressed air for other pm’j_)oses 
increased, rapidly, so that for some years i)ast 
only a comparatively small proportion of what 
is supplied hy the Ikiris company is requiied for 
clocks, This conipaiiy has compressing engines, 
worked by steam, which have an^ aggregate of 
3000 horse-power. These transmit air at a pressure 
of from 80 to 90 lb. ])cr sfpiare inch through 30 
miles of mains. The air in the branch pii)es has 
its pressure somewhat reduced by passing it 
tiirougli a regulator before being conducted to a 
motoi° wliich obviates any inequality tluit might 
otherwise arise in the pres.sure if the air were 
admitted direct to the motor at what it stands 
in the mains. The amount of compressed air 
used by any indi^ddual or lirni is measured by 
a meter. In 1889 Avorks Avere established on a 
large scale in Birmingham to supply_ compressed 
air to that toAvn by a system similar to that 
adopted at Paris. In ‘both of these toA^uis 
there is a largo iiiiiiibei' of small Avorkshops or 
industrial establishments where power supplied iu 
this Avay can be used to drive small machines more 
economically tliau by any other motliod. Other 
applications of it are to raise A^'ater to the upper 
stories of a building from a Avell iu the basement, 
for refrigeration, and for Aviiuling up telegraphic 
instrmnents. 

PneilinaliCS is a name, not very much used 
noAv, for the science that discusHOs the pro] ler ties of 
gaseous Iluids. It is therefore a branch of Ilydro- 
dynauiics (q.v.), in the modern acceptance of that 
term. See also AtmohpitkrI!:, BAiiOMifiTEU, (lAS, 
Sound, Viscosity, and Wind, for the more im- 
portant aspects of the subject. 

Pucuinatic Troiiftli i« a piece of chemical 
apparatus devised by Priestley, by means of ayIucIi 
gases can be collected in vessels for experiments or 
examination. It consists a vessel of Avater, pro- 
vided with a ledge or shelf at the de])bh of two (ji* 
three inches from the top. The jars in Avhich the 
gas is to be collected are lilled Avith Avater, and 
placed Avith their mouths downward upoji the shelf, 
Avhich is kept a little under Avater, so as to prevent 
the entrance of air into the jars. AVhen the edge 
of the jar is brought over the oxtremity of the tul)e 
carrying the gas the bubbles of gas rise through 
the Avater, collect iu the upper part of the jar, ainl 
displace tlm liquid. 

Piieuinoffiistric Nerves See Nervous 
System, Vol. YIL p. ddl, and UiriESTiON; also 
Habershou, Palholoqu of the. Pmnmoqmtvio Nerve 
(2ded. 1885). 

PueiiinoilicI, or Inliamnmtiou of the Lungs, is 
the name applied (Avith the necessary mialiUcation) 
to a number of distinct pathological conditions. 
Tlie catarrhal inliamnmtiou of Bronchitis (q.v.) 
may extend to the alveoli of the lungs, producing 
scattered patches of catarrhal •j-metimonia. The 
inllaniinatory changes in the lungs iu consumption, 
including inierstltlal imoiimonia^ or cirrhom of 
the luiig.s j in a fcAV cases of syi)liilisj in Avounds 
and injuries of the chest ; in ])yicmia ; in the last 
stage of many exhausting diseases, all come under 
tins head. Bub the most important foi'in, to Avhich 
the present disemssion Avill be restricted, is that 
variously called idioyathiQ^ lohav^ or croMp^ 

o%is pnmmonicti and is one of the most striking 
and definite of familiar diseases. 

The changes occurring in an affected portion of 
lung are described in three stages. ( 1 ) Congestion : 


the lung -tissue still contains air, though less than 
in health, and is gorged AA'itli blood. (2) lied liepa- 
tisation: the lung-tissue is .solid like liver (hence 
the name ), and is much more friable than in health ; 
it still contains much blood, but no air, as the 
vesicles are completely filled Avith firm exudation, 
consisting of fibrinous mateiial, mixed Avith leu- 
cocytes and red blood-corpuscles. (3) Gray licpa- 
titiaUun: the tissue is .still more f liable and of a 
grayish colour, containing iioav little blood or blood 
pigment ; the exudation has become much softer, 
as thc_ Jil)riiioua material has disappeared, and ifc 
oozes in part from the cut surface as a purulent 
fluid. It is doubtful Avhetlier recovery can take 
place Avheu this third stage has been i‘eached. 
AATien the surface of the lung is affected Bleurisj’- 
(q.v.) is always present as Avell as pneumonia. 

The iiiflani Illation never attacks the Avliole of 
both lungs at once ; the right is more often affected 
than the left, and tlie lower part than the upper. 
A Avliole lobe, or a large ])art of it, usually suffers j 
sometimes more than one. 

The disease generally hegiiis suddenly Avith a 
severe rigor or shivering-fit, and the temperature 
rises rapidly— usually fo 103“-105° F. The pulse 
and respirations are both quickened, but the latter 
much more iu pioportion than in most other 
dlseaHea, a most ini]] or taut iiidicathiii of the nature 
of the case : instead of the usual ratio (about 4 
pulHe-beat.s to 1 respiration), the proportion be- 
comes 3 or 2 to 1. All the usual signs of fever are 
jn’eseiit ; luit the i)atient’.s face jn’esents a charac- 
teristic dusky flush; lliore is frequently severe 
pain in the affected part of the chest, and usually 
more or less cough, painful, but short, and sup- 
pressed as far as possible. In most cases after a 
IeA^’ days the spit hecomes very viscid and tena- 
cious, and assumes a rusty tinge ; this appearance is 
almost .sullicient )jy itself to snow the nature of the 
disease ; but spit as aycII as cough may be absent 
altogothei'. The physical signs of the disease are 
very distinct. There is dullness on jjercussiou OA^er 
tlie affected area; and on auscultation marked and 
very characteristic changes in tlie breatli-sounds. 
But if the iuilainmatory proces.s happen not to 
reach a portion of the lung in contact Avith the 
ciiCBt-wall it may be impossible to detect any thing 
abnormal. 

It is always a .serious disease ; but the great 
majority of cases do recover. The circmuHtaiicea 
Avhich make it most alarming are the presence of 
other disease, cs])ecially of flic heart or kidneys ; 
lirevious habits of intemperance ; and advanced 
a»e, as it is much less fatal in youth and middle 
life tliau after the age of sixty. Yet sometimes 
even case.s apparently far from Jiopeful ultimately 
do Avell. 

Ill favourable cases the fever usually terminates 
very rapidly, hy crisis ^ as it is termed ; in a fcAv 
hours the temperature falls five or seven degrees, 
and the patient’s discomfort becomes correspond- 
ingly relieved. In a very lai*ge proportion of cases 
this takes place betAveen the sixth ami the eighth 
daj^ ; but it may occur earlier, or it may be delayed 
to the fourteenth. After tliis has taken place the 
exudation in the affected portion of lung is gradu- 
ally expectorated and absorbed, and as a rule 
perfect recovery takes place. 

In a considerable number of cases pneumonia 
.seems to bo brought on by exposure to cold or Avet. 
But in tlie majority no sucli cause can be traced. 
Only in very exceptional instances does it seem to 
be infectious ; Imt epidemics on a small scale are 
of not inh’oquent occurrence, and sometimes assume 
large proportions. These facta, among others, have 
led many observers to believe that acute pneiimonia 
ought really to be classed not Avith local inflam- 
mations, but Avith specific fevers; and that the 
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iiitlauiuiation in the lun^ Jin'* tlie bailie relation to 
the disease the nlceia in the intestines to typhoid 
fever, or the inilanied thioat to scarlet fever. In 
18y2 Friedlander desciihed a form of micrococcus 
occurrin< 5 ^ in the in jmeiiinoiiia. Cut it 

I*, douhtfiil whether it is always piesent in this 
di-ease, and it is sometimes found in other con- 
ditions. It niubt at present he regarded as an open 
ijuestion wdiether it is leally a ‘dimple inflainma- 
tion, with accompanying febrile (Ur;tuvhance,_or a 
disease analogous to the infectious fevers, with a 
special local luaiiifestation in the hing-^. 

The lecogiiised treatment of pneumonia passed 
thiough curiously varied phases during the 
19th century. Free and repeated bleedin^^s, with 
extensive use of mercury, in vogue during tlie 
earlier decades, weie \‘^ii])eiseded about the 
middle of the century hy equally exteiisiv^e ad- 
ministration of alcoholic stimulants. But it was 
gradually discovered that many cases recover 
pel feet ly vvitli no other treatment than careful 
nursing' ; and the usual practice in recent times 
has been to as-igii to drugs only a suhordinate 
place. Rest in bed in the recumbent position ; 
a plentiful su})p]y of Hnid nouvi.shment ; light 
poultices, ora tliick layer of cottoii-vv^ool, over the 
atfected part, are often all that is necessary in a 
young and healthy subject. Severe pain inay be 
combated by mustaid poultices, blisteiing, or 
leeching; or it may ie(juire anodynes for its 
relief ; sleeplessness, excessive rise of temperature, 
troublesome cough, or aggravation of any other 
.symptom may rerjuiie special treatment. The 
danger most to be feared in this disease, how'ever, 
is generally weakness of t lie heart ; and to patients 
of feeble constitution or a^lv^ance(l age stimulants 
—digitalis, ammonia, alcoliol, &c. — are usually 
administeicd, often in large and frequent doses. 
See Stniges and Coupland, History and Relations 
of Pneumonia (2d ed. 1S90). 

Po (auc. Eridmuis and Padus), the largest river 
of Italy, rises on Alonte Viso, one of the Cofctian 
Alps, at an altitude of 6405 feet, close to the French 
frontier. It Hows eastward for upwards of 20 miles, 
when, arriving before Sahizzo, it emerges from its 
rocky dehles and enters upon the plain. From 
Saluzzo it flows north- nurtii-east past Turin to 
Cliivasso j there it changes its course toward the 
east, in which direction it flows to its embouchure 
in the Adriatic. Upwards of 55 miles from its 
mouth, above Ferrara, it begins to form its delta, 
'60 miles wide fiom north to south. Tlie delta is 
glowing rapidly in area. Ravenna, a city once on 
the seashore, now stands 4 miles inland. The Po 
receives from the left the Ticino, Adda, Mincio, 
and othei' streams, and from the right the Trebbia 
and others. It lias an entire length of 360 miles, 
and drains an area of nearly 28,900 sq. ni. Below 
Piacenza its stream has from ante-Kornari days 
been artificially embanked along great stretche.s 
with double lines of embankments on each side. 
It has been and is at all times difficult to cross, 
owing to its width and, still more, the great volume 
of its waters ; hence the strategic and commercial 
importance of such places as Piacenza and Turin, 
Avliere the easiest fords are. 

Pojicete* See Grasses, Pasture. 

Poacliing, though not strictly a legal term, 
has so long been appropriated in popular speech to 
describe a well-known offence that it is now usually 
adopted in legal works. It means trespassing on 
another's lands in j3ursuit of game ; and it i.s filve* 
wise extended to the cognate offence of unlawfully 
Ashing in another’s waters. 

to Poaching Game . — The general law as 
to who is entitled to game, and in what circum- 
stances, is stated under the head Game-laavs, In 


England there are a Day Poaching Act and a Night 
Poaching Act, imposing penalties on poachers. By 
the Day Poaching Act, 18.31, whoever unlawfully 
goes upon lands not his own to pursue or kill Game 
(q.v.), rabbits, woodcocks, sni[>cs, quails, or land- 
rails is liable to a penalty of X2. Any peuson 
whatev'er, whether interested in the lands or not, 
may institute the proceedings for the piiiiishment 
of tlie poacher ; and the informer is entitled to lialf 
the penalty, the other lialf going to the poor of the 
iiarisli. Wlieu a poacher is found tie.s])assing on 
lands in search of game the person entitled to tlie 
game there, or the tenant, or a gamekeeper or 
.servant of either may demand the poacher’s name 
and place of abode, and if it is refused niay arrest 
such poacher, and take him before a justice of the 
peace ; but the poacher must be taken within 
twelve Iiouis before the justice, otheiwise he is 
entitled to go at large. In such a case a penalty 
of £5 may be inflicted. If game he found on tlic 
poacher at the time lie is caught, and it appear to 
have been newly caught, the party vho is entitled 
to aiTC.st him is entitled to seize the game also. If 
the poacher wlien convicted do not pay the penalty 
within the time fixed hy the justices, he may be 
committed to the house of correction for a period 
not exceeding two calendar months. The party 
may appeal against his conviction to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions; hut lie must either remain in 
custody in the intei'val, or give^ security for the 
costs. Tlie offence of poaching is punished more 
severely wlieii live or more go out togetlier, and in 
such case each is liable to a penalty of £6. More- 
over, if any of these five or more persons, acting in 
concert, be armed with a gun, and use violence, 
each is liable to an additional penalty of £5. By 
the Niglit Poaching Act, 1828, which applies to 
the United Kingdom, it is provided that any per- 
son hy niglit— i.e. between the first hour after sun- 
set and the fiist hour before sunrise — unlawfully 
tiespassing in search of game shall for a first 
offence he committed hy the justices to the house 
of correction for a period not exceeding three 
months ; for a secoiul offence shall he committed 
for a pei’iod not exceeding six mouths, the con- 
victed person being in eacli case liable to a further 
term of imprisoniiieiiL on failure to give Recuritie.s 
at the end of his sentence ; and for a third ofTeiice 
shall he guilty of a misdemeanour, and be liable to 
penal servitude or two years’ iniprisonnienb. In 
case such night-poachers are found on the lands 
and in the act, the owner or occujuer of the land 
or his servants ipay arrest the poachem, and take 
them before justices. If the night-poacher, when 
arrested, use firearms, sticks, or offensive weajions, 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and be 
punishable by penal servitude or two years’ im- 
prisonment. In case of three or more night-iioachers 
being armed witli guns, bludgeons, or other offen- 
sive weapons, each is guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and is liable to penal sevvitude or imprisonment 
for three years. The provisions of the Night 
Poaching Act were, by the amending Act of 1844, 
extended to public roads and highways, it having 
been found that the original act was evaded, and 
the risk of murder greatly increased by poacheis 
frequenting such places. 

^ Under the former law it was, as already men- 
tioned, incomjiebent for any person except the 
owner or occupiei' of the lands or their servants to 
apprehend tlie poacher, and even this could be done 
only when the poacliev was caught in the act on 
the lands ; and hence even constables had no power 
to seize the poacher, though seen to he coming from 
such lands. But by the Poaching Prevention Act, 
1862, which applies to the United Kingdom, ii 
a constable meets a suspected poacher in any 
public place, whom he has reason to suspect of 
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coniin*" from land where IjG has been poaching, and 
of lianng in hia possession game unlaM'fnlly got, 
or a gnn or net, such constable may stop and 
search the poaclier; and if game, or implements 
for taking game, be found on him, may seize and 
detain them, and summon the poacher before the 
iustices. When hefoic the justices, if it be proved 
by circumstantial evidence or otherwise that such 
..ame was procured by poacliing, or tliat the imple- 
ments were used for )>oacbing, the poacher may be 
lined in a penalty of besides forfeiture of the 
feline and guns, nets, and other implements whicli 
he may have so used. The constable may also stop 
and .search any caiL in which he suspects there may 
be such tvaine or implemeiit.s. The person convicted 
may appeal, if he choose.=i, to the next Quarter 
Sessions, or, in certain cases, to tlie Court of 
Queen’s Bencli. A conviction can he obtained only 
in cases of actual seizure of game or implements, 
but for a conviction it is not necessary that the 
poaclier alioiikl be seen actually committing the 
offence. Poaching hares or rabbits by night in any 
warren or breeding-ground is a misdemeanour under 
tile Larceny Consolidation Act, 1861. This act 
does not apply to Scotland. 

As game i.s in the category of wild animals, in 
England the poacher is entitled to keep the game 
unless it was both started and cauglit on the same 

ei son’s lands. But, a.s stated above, game may 

e taken from a poacher if the deni and is made at 
the time on the land or on fresh pursuit. 

The law of Scotland as to poachor.s does not 
materially differ from that of England, and tlie 
Night-poaching Acts apply to Scothuul. The 
Scots Day Trespas.s Act, 1832, closely agrees with 
the English Act. In Scotland game is the property 
of tlie captor, and accoialiiigly where there is no 
statutory forfeiture the olVender is entitled to retain 
game found in his possession. It is not neecHsary 
under the Scots Day Trespass Act for the soizuro tif 
game in the possession of a poacher that the game 
should have been recently killed. A third offence 
of night-poaching in Scotland mmt he tried before 
the High Court of Justiciary, and the oiFemler, if 
convicted, is liable to penal servitude. In Ireland 
the law as to poaching is not identical with the 
law of England, hut substantially the provisions 
are the same. 

The law of tlie United Kingdom has often hcon 
tlesciihetl as too severe against poachers, inas- 
inuch as mo.st of tlie ])cn allies, o.xcejit in Ireland, 
are cuiiiulative. But it is answered that poaching 
is in reality only stealing under a milder name, 
game being as much the fruit of the soil, dependent 
upon the cave and protection of the owner or 
occupier, as apiiles or tuniijis, and that the transi- 
tion from habitual poaching to stealing is not only 
easy, Init inevitable. The administration of the 
law by justices, many of wliom preserve game, is 
also objected to. As regards Scotland this objec- 
tion has been roniovecl by the Came Laws Amend - 
inent Act, 1877, under which all summary prosecu- 
tions for poaching must be conducted hefoi-e the 
sheriff or his suhstituto. 

See Oke, Game Lawn {new cd. 18810 j Neville, Game 
Laws (new ed. 1884) ; Forbes Irvine, Game Laios of Scot- 
land; A. Porter, The Gamclccepev's Manual (2d ed. 
1880); Kent, The Fish and Game Ltnos of the State of 
2^ew York (1888) ; and, for other sides of the subject, 
li Jefferies, The Gamekeeper at Home (1878), and The 
Amateur Poacher (1880); John Watson, Poachers and 
Poaching ( 1891 ), 

(2) Pocwhwg Fish is the unlawfully entering on 
another’s ii-slieiy in order to catch lish, Suhnon- 
j^oaching will be found treated under the bead of 
bALMON. The law of (isUeries is not uniform in 
the United Kingdom, In England the general 
rule is that any one of the public may fish freely in 


tlie sea and in all navigable rivers as far as Uie tide 
flows ; and where lie can fi.sh he can catch halm oh 
as well as every other kind of fish. But there is an 
exception to this generality, wliich consists in tliis, 
that as the crown could before Magna Charta 
(which took away such right) legally grant a 
several or exclusive fishery in the sea or a tidal 
river to an individual, and as this V'as, in point of 
fact, often granted, it follows that it is not iiiicom- 
mnn to find, even at the prehcnt day, an individual, 
generally the lord of an adjacent manor, still 
claiming a several fishery in these places. If he 
can pro^^e that he has exercised this exclusive light 
as far hack as one or two ceiiturie.s it will he 
inferred that liis right dates from before Magna 
Charta, and it will therefore be sustained. Wlion 
such is the case tlie public liave no right to fish 
even in a tidal river or the sea at the specified 
places, the sole fi.sh ery being vested in this individ- 
ual oiyner. In streams not tidal tlie rule is that 
each ii[)arian owner — i.e. the owner of the lands on 
the bank of the stream — lias a right to a .several or 
exclusive fishery up to the middle line of the stream. 
If he is owner on both sides of the stream then he 
has the exclusive fisliery in the whole of the stream, 
so far as his lands extend. As to ponds, whoever 
is owner of the soil is the ouiier of a sev^eral fishery 
therein. As to lakes, it is not clearly ascertained 
how the fishery is to he dii’ided between the owners 
of the hinds abutting thereon ; hut much will 
depend on the title to the lands and the subse- 
quent inser. As a general rule, there is no sueli 
thing as a right in the ])uhUc to fish anywhere 
except in a tidal river ov the sea, and that is sub- 
ject to the cxccjition of an individual claiming a 
several fishery, as before mentioned. It is often 
supiKised that if a highway adjoins a private stream 
any one may lish in the fotream or angle there; but 
this i.s a delu.sion. Nobody is entitled to use a high- 
way for the piirpo.se of fisJiing or pursiiiim game, the 
use of the highway, so far as the public are con- 
cerned, being confilicd to the piii'iioses of travelling 
or transport. Tlie general rule as to all several— i.e. 
exclu.sive — fisheries i.s that whoever poaches tlie fish 
commits an offence, for which he may be sunmioneil 
before ju.stice,s and fined £5, o\'er and above the 
value of the fish taken ; and if the fishery udicre 
he poaches is adjoining the dwelling-house of the 
owner of the fishery it is a still higher often cc, for 
it is then an indictable inisdcmcanour. The Fish- 
poaching Code of England is contained in the 
Larceny Act, 1861. It is immaterial what kind of 
fish is cauglit by uoachers, and liow they are 
caught. But a niiluer puiiialiment is awarclcd to 
the poaching angle)\ for even though he poach in a 
fishery adjoining the owner’s dwelling-house lie 
iiicuvs only a penalty of £5 ; and where the fishery 
docs not adjoin a dwelling-house lie incurs a penalty 
of only £2, Whenever a fish-poacher, other than 
an angler, is caught in the act of poaching he 
may be at once ap])reb ended, not only by tlie 
owner of the fishery, but by anybody; but this 
can only he done wliile he is on tlie spot or near 
it, for if he escape to the highway or to other 
lands before being arrested lie cannot then be 
approhonclcd, but can only be sniumoncd before 
justices in the usual way. In thi.s respect a privi- 
lege is given to anglers^ for in no case can those be 
arrested, if angling during the daytime; they can 
only he summoned for the offence.^ The poacher, 
when arrested, must be taken within a reasonable 
time before a justice of the peace, and charged with 
tlie offence. In regard to the fish poached the rule 
is that whoever first catches tlie fish, whether 
legally or illegally, is entitled to keep it ; so that 
the poacher, whatever other punishment he may 
incur, does not lose his fish. With regard, liow- 
evei’, to the poaching implements, .such as nets, it is 
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provided by an expietn section of the Larceny Acfc, 
1861, that 'the owner of tlie fishery or land "where 
the poacher is caiii^ht, or liis servant, may demand, 
and if refused may seize, the net, roil, line, hook, 
or other implement used tor takinj^ the fish, hut no 
other peitooii can seize these. Laij^e powers to 
arrest are giv'en to vvatei -bailiffs acting under the 
Fresh- water Fisheiies Act, 1878. 

The law of Scotland differs consideiahly fiom 
that of Englaml. As legauls lish other than 
salmon tlie general lule is that the lipaiian owner 
i^ entitled to cateh all the fi^h he can_, provided he 
do not inteifere with the superior right of some 
ciow’n grantee of the salmon -fishery. A peison 
who poaches tiout or other fresh-water fish with a 
net, 01 by double-rod fishing, or cross-line lishing, 
or set lines, &c., incurs a penalty of £o, besides 
foifeiture of the fish cauglit. And he may be 
arrested if he is net- fishing, but not if be is fishing 
in another w’ay. if oi cover a nieie angler of tiout, 
though a poacher, cannot be arrested nor yet 
punished by any penalty ; tbough he is liable to 
an action of interdict. In the case of all poachers 
of trout ( except angling poachers, who can neither 
be ariested nor yet liave their fisli or fishing-iod 
taken fi'om them by force), the owmer of the fishery 
or any person authorised by him may seize the 
nets, boats, and fishing implements if the poachers 
are found on the spot. See the Fresh- water 
Fisheries (Scotland) Acts of 1845 and 1860. TJie 
public liavc no right to angle from a highway 
adioining a stream. Whei'e a stream runs thiougli 
a farm the farmer lias no right to angle foi trout, 
unless the lea'^e expiessly allow^s it. The Iri^li law 
is practically the same as the English. 

See Paterson’s Fiishet'7/ I^aws (new ed, 1873); Oke’'3 
Fishery Laws (new ed. 1884) ; and, for Scotland, Stewart 
on Rights of Fhh tug (1869 ). 

PoCtlhoutaS) daughter of an Indian chief, 
Powhatan, hoin about 1595, liguies piomineiitly 
in the American tiavels of Captain John Smith 
(q.v.) in connection witli the pari she played 
in the liistoiy of the early Euglisli colonists in 
Virginia. The expedition under Captain Bartliolo- 
iiiew Gosnold and others had landed in Chesa- 
peake Bay in 1G07. The Jaiue.s Fiver was 
explored, and a settlement foimed, but a gieat 
drawback was the lack of food-supplies. In one 
of the expeditions for food, and to explore the 
Chickahominy, Smith was taken prisoner, brought 
before the chief Powhatan, and his head laid on 
a stone preparatory to having his brains beaten 
out with cliihs. At tliis juncture Pocahontas, 
then a young girl, ‘when no entieaby could pre- 
vail, got his head in her arms, and laid her owti 
upon his to save him from death.’ She again 
saved Sniitli’s life in 1609 by infoniiing him of a 
plot by her father against him. She was brought 
a prisoner to Jamestown by Captain Argali in 

1613. She married an Englishman, John Rolfe, in 

1614, is said to have embraced Christianity, and 
came to England Avith her husband in" 1616. 
During her residence of seven months in England 
Smith petitioned Queen Anne on her helialf. 
Having embarked with lier husband for Viiginia, 
she died off Gravesend in Alarch 1617. She left 
one son, and a branch of the Randolplis and 
several other Virginia families claim descent from 
her (Robertson and Brock, Pocahontas and her 
Descendants, Richm. 1887). Charles Deane, in his 
notes to his reprint of Smith’s True Uelation 
(1866), ffrst staried douhts as to Smith’s v'eiacity 
in connection with the Pocahontas incident, and 
this scepticism has been shared by other waiters. 
But Professor Edw^ard Arber in his reprint of 
Smith’s works (1884) holds implicitly to the truth 
of the story, which, after a most rigorous test, he 
declares is a solid historical fact. 
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Pochard [Fiiliqidct)^ a genus of diving ducks 
which aie marine during the greater part of the 
year. One of their distinctive stiuctuial featuie^ 
IS a rneinbranons lobe on tlie hind toe. The 
Common Pochard ferina) is a winter visitor 
to Britain, and sometimes bieeds by tlie shoies of 
inland meres. The Red-cre»ted Pocliard {F. ritfinu) 
i'i a laie wandeier to Biitain ; so is the Ferrugin- 
ous [F. )njrota), wiiile the Tufted {F. cristata) and 
the Scaup {F. niurila) aie much commoner, and 
sometimet- hieed in .suitable inland lesorts. Nearly 
allied to F. ferina is an American species (F. 
amcricana), and the Canvas-back Duck (q.v.) also 
belungfe to tbi.s genus. 

a market- town in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, 16 miles ESE. of York. It 
has a good Early EnglLh church (lestoied 1850) 
and a grammai -school (1514; leconstituied 1876), 
w'here Wilherforce was educated. Pop, 2733. 

Pocock, Edw^vud, a leained Orientalist, was 
1)01 n in 1604, and educated at Coi])us Chri&ti 
College, O.xfoid, of which he was elected fellow in 
1628. He early devoted liimself to oriental studies, 
and sailed for Aleppo in 1630 as chaplain to the 
English factoiy, but le tinned in 1636 to Jill LaluPr^ 
newly-founded Aialiic chair at Oxford, and received 
ill 1643 the college living of Childrey. His estim- 
able character and gieafc learning laised up for 
him during the tiouhies friends like Seklen and 
Owen. He was appointed to the chair of Hebrew 
in 1648, but his inability to take the engagement 
of 1649 deprived liiin of the salary down to the 
Restoiatiun. He suivived till 1691. Pocoek’s 
learning was really lemarlcahle, even apart fiom 
all allowances for his time. His Specimen Historioi 
Artihuni (1649), abridged from Abulfaraj ; Porta 
Mosis (1655) — extiacts fiom Maimonides’ Arabic 
comment ai 3 ^ on the Mishna ; the Annals of Eufcy- 
chiiis (1656), in Arabic and Latin; and an edition 
of the Arabic liistoiy of Barhebrmus (1663), were 
follow’ed by Commentaiies on Micah (1677), 
Malaclii (1677), Hosea (1685), and Joel (1691). 

Pococke, Richakd, ‘the Traveller,* was born 
at Southampton in 1704, and educated theie and at 
Corpus CJiiisti College, Oxfoid. Precentor siicces- 
siv'ely of Lisinore and ’SVaterford, then Archdeacon 
of Dublin (1745), in 1756 he Avas consecrated 
Bishop of Ossory, and bad just been tianslated to 
IMeath, Avhen, on 15 th September 1765, Avhile on a 
visitation, he died very suddenly at Chaileville, 
near Tullamore. His travels, Avhich took up nearl}^ 
nine years of his life, and in Avhicli he must liaA^e 
ridden some 52,000 miles, are described in tAvo folios 
dealing with his four years* AA'an derings in Syria, 
Kgyptj and Mesopotamia (1743-45), in a volume on 
his tours in >Scot]and (Scottish Histoiy Soc., 1887), 
in tAvo on his tours through England (Camden 
Soc., 1S88-S9) and in one on Ireland (edited by J. 
T. Stokes, 1S91 ) — books that are as dull as they aie 
valuable. Pococke Avas, moreover, the idoneer of 
Alpine travel, foi* in 1741 he led a dozen Eiiglisli- 
inen, all strongdj' armed, to the Vale of Chamouni, 
Avhose giatefui iiihahitaiits carved his name and 
the date on a huge gi'anite boulder close to tbeMer 
de Glace. 

Pod. See Fruit. 

Poda^a. See Gout. 

Podar^S) a genus of bird.s nearly allied to 
tlie^ true &atsuckers. Tliey aie at home in Nbav 
G uinea and Australia, are ai boreal and nocturnal 
in their habits, and feed on large insects, AA'hich 
are mostly caught about the trees. Some of them 
are so sleepy duiing the day that Gould says tliey 
may he occasionally caught by the hand, or one 
may be shot Avithout Avaking its neighbour. They 
make rough nests in the eucalyptus or casuariiia 
trees, lay tAvo eggs of spotless Avhite, and the 
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work of liatehinff is sliareil hy both sexes. A 
nodargus is usually larger than a goatsucker, and 
has a wider gape ; the oil-gland seems to be absent, 
and the rump beais two remarkable tufts of small 
hritble feathers, known as * powder-down patches.’ 
One of the Australian species, P. cuvicri^ disturJjs 
the night by a hoarse cry resembling the syllables 
More Porh^ by which name it is therefore Icnown 
■jji jjew feoiith "Wales. 

Podestsl (Lat. potestas^ ‘power’), an Italian 
municipal magistrate, sometimes with supreme 
administrative and military power, sometimes 
merely judicial. 

PodfforitZJii a fortified town of Montenegro, 
16 miles E. of Cetinje, ceded hy Turkey in 1879, 
Pop. 1000. 

Po(licl)ra(L George Poczko of Podiebrad, 
Bohemian king, was horn of a noble family at 
Podiebrad on 6th April 1420, and became an ad- 
beient of the moderate party of the Hussites (q.v.). 
When the Catholic barons (1438) carried the elec- 
tion of Albert V. of Austria (11. of Germany), 
Podiebrad allied himself with the Utraqnists in 
Tabor, wdio offered tiie sovereignty of Bohemia to 
Casimir, king of Poland. After forcing Albert to 
raise the siege of Tabor and retire to Prague, 
Podiebrad was recognised as the leader of the 
Utraquists; then ho seized upon Prague (1448), 
and got himself made governor or regent of 
Bohemia, from 1453 to 1467, for the young king 
Ladislaus. On the death of Ladislaus, Podiebrad 
was chosen his successor, and was crowned early 
in U58. By skilful management and Avise policy 
he succeeded in allaying tlie bitternesses of religious 
zeal, but only for a while. In 1462 lie decided to 
uphold the terms of the comjmctata of Prague 
(1433); this angered the pope, Pius IT., and he 
Avas only prevented from excommuiiicating Podie- 
brad through tlie special intervention of the emperor. 
The next pojio, liowevcr, Paul II., did in 1466 
promulgate against him tlie ban of excommunica- 
tion. Matthias Corvinus of Hungary Avas tlie only 
mince Avho took tlie field to enforce it ; hut him 
Podiebrad surrounded at Wilamow (1469) and 
forced into a truce. Nevertheless Matthias Avas 
croAvned king hy the Catholic barons at Olmiltz 
immediately afterwai-ds. Podiebrad died on 22d 
March 1471, having already made arrangements 
Avhereby a Polish prince should succeed him. 

PodocaxlMlS. See CONIFERiE. 

Podplia, or Kamenetz, a government of West 
or ‘White’ llussia, north of Bessaral)ia, and border- 
ing on the Austrian frontier. Area, 18,224 sq. ni.; 
pop. (1887) 2,423,765, the majority of Avhom are 
Kussniaks. The surface is a tableland, strcAvn 
Avith hills ; nearly three-fourths is either arable or 
available for pasturage. 

Podoplithalma (Gr., ‘stalk-eyed’), a name 
often apxnied to a section of Crustacea (q.v.). 

PodO|>]iylliiin 9 ^ genua of plants comprising 
tAYO species, variously ranked by botanists in the 
natural order Ranunculacora, or made the type of 
a small distinct order, Podopliyllea' or Podophyl- 
laceee, differing from Raminculacoai chiefiy in 
having a solitarv carpel. The genus Podophyllum 
has three sepals, six to nine petals, tAvelve to 
eighteen stamens, a broad round stigma, seated 
almost on the top of the germen, and a many- 
seeded berry, P. peltatimi is a perennial plant, 
common in North America, growing in moist woods 
and on the shady banks of .streams, and is knoAvn 
as May-ap^pU^ because it flowers and ripens its 
veiy early in summer ; also as Hog-apph and 
Wild Lemon, The fruit may be eaten, but is not 
agreeable. All the other parts are aotiA’’ely cath- 
artic. The otlier species (P. emodi) is a native of 


the Himalayas, and has the same medicinal 
properties, but in 1889 was shown to yield three 



Leaf, FloAver, and Fruit of Fodophyllum peliatmn. 

times as much of the valuable resin as the Ameri 
can plant. 

PoDOniYLLlN is the resin obtained by means of 
rectified spirit from the root. ^ In the British 
Pharmacopoeia the root is officinal, hut is only 
used to prepare the resin [Podophylli Resina), 
Tlie hitter is an active purgative, and seems to 
have the jiowev of relieving the lii’cr by exciting 
copious bilious discharges. The dose is ^ to 1 
grain ; its action is sIoav, generally taking about 
eight hours. It is apt to gripe, and hence is usually 
given along Avith carminatives, or in small doses 
combined Avith other purgatives. 

Podiirat See Spring -TAILS. 

PoCj Edgar Allan, poet, critic, and romancer, 
Avas born at Boston, Januaiy 19, 1809. His mother, 
Elizabeth Arnold, Avas a young copyrisht laoim ii.b. 
English actress ; his father, David hy j. ii Lippincott 
Poe, a player of loose habits, the Company, 
runaway son of a revolution aiy veteran at Baltic 
more. Orphaned at liichmontl in his third year, 
Edgar Avas adopted hy John Allan, a Avealthy and 
childless inei chant, avIio gave him more care than 
affection. In 1815 the family Avent to England, 
and the hoy AA'as sent to school at Sfcoke NeAving- 
ton, a suburb of London. From their return in 
1820 till 1825 lie attended a classical school at 
Richmond. The year 1826 was spent at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Offended by his dissipation 
and gambling debts, his patron removed liim to 
the counting-room, Avhence he presently absconded 
to Boston. Here lie published Tamerlane aivd 
other PoemSy by a Bostonian, 1827, a pamphlet of 
40 pages (reprinted in London, 1884), Under 
the neAv pressure of poverty he enlisted, IMay 26, 
1827, as Edgar A. Periy, giving his age as twenty- 
two. He served, apjiarently Avithout fault, in the 
Eii'.sfc Artillery at Forts Independence, Moultrie, 
and Monroe, and rose to he sergeant-inajor, January 
1 , 1829, He noAV effected a reconciliation Avith M,r 
Allan, Avlio procured his discharge, April 15, and 
after a year's delay his admission to West Point. 
Meantime his second volume, Al Aaraafy Tamer- 
lancy and Minor PoemSy appeared with his name 
at Baltimore, 1829, 71 pages. He entered the 
Military Academy, July 1, 1830, recording Ins age 
as nineteen. Discipline and constraint did not 
suit him, and by deliberate neglect of duty he 
caused his dismissal, March 7 , 1831. By this con- 
duct he lost any remaining Jiope of favour from 
his patron, and Avas throAvn finally on his OAvn 
resources, Avliich Avere probably confined to cadet 
subscriptions to his Poems, Tne volume appeared 
as a ‘second edition’ (it Avas really a third) in 
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New York, 1831, 124 pages, ami contained 

his earliest poem of value, and To HeleUy in a first 

draft. 

< )f liis life in Baltimore riming the next two years 
few recoids remain. Here occunerl liis earliest love- 
affair, which came to nothing (see ‘ Poe’s Mary ' in 
Harper's Macfcizine for ^larch 1 889 ). Nearly the fi rst 
earnings of liis pen was tiie;<100 piize w' 02 i hy ..i HS. 
fonnd In a Bottle, in October 1833, Hedeclineil an 
invitation to dinner ‘ for reasons r}f the most humili- 
ating nature— my personal appearance,’ John P. 
Kennedy beftienderl him, and even, by tlie testi- 
mony of botli, saved him from starvation. From 
this time he lived with his aunt, Mrs Clemm, and 
wrote for the Satnrdcuf Visitor. Not long before 
jMr Allan’s death in Mai’ch 1834 Poe made an 
attempt to see his foster-father, wlio drove hini 
from tlie rnom ; this incident, like many others in 
Ills life, has been exaggeiated. His connection 
with the Southern Liter anj Messeufjer began with 
its publication of bis tale Berenice in ^larcli 1835 ; 
a few months later he went to Richmond as its 
assistant-editor. Tlie Clemms soon joined him, 
anti on May 16, 1836, he marned his cousin Vir- 
ginia, who was then not fourteen, thougli a fiiend 
sw’ore that she was ‘ of the full age of twenty-one. ’ 
For more than a year he worked iiard and usefully 
on tlie Messenger, which piinted many of his tales, 
ciiticisms, ancl poems, gaining gi'eat_ repute there- 
by. But Poe was ‘ irregular, eccentric, and queru- 
lous,’ and these qualities, with the aid of stimu- 
lants, cost him more than one jilace. He left 
Ricliniond in 1837, and after a year or less in New 
York, of wliicli the chief apparent fruit was The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Fym ( 1838 \ 198 pages ), 
in the summer of 183S established liiiuself { if he 
could be said at any time to be established) in 
Philadelphia. 

Here he prepared The Conchologisfs First Booh 
(1839), the matter of wiiich was taken from 
Cuvier, AVyatb, and Brown j procured at length 
the publication, without profit to himself, of Talcs 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque (2 vols. 1840) ; was 
connected with Burton’s Geyitleman's Magazine 
(1839) ; projected in 1840 the Penn Magazine, which 
came to nothing, and in 1843 The Stylus, which 
he never gave up tlie hope of starting j and for a 
year (1842-43) eilited Graham's Magazine, then in 
the forefront of American literature. Long periods 
of sobriety and patient though ill-requited labour 
would be interspersed Avitii tits of reckless indul- 
gence and mouths of desperate poverty. His wife’s 
dangerous illness, caiiseil by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel Avhile singing, unnerved him, and weakened 
his always slight power of self-direction. A second 
prize of §100, won in 1843 by his wonderful story 
The Gold Bug, again saved the little household 
from starvation or near it. 

In April 1844 lie removed to New York, and 
from October to March following assisted Willis on 
The Evening Mirror. Here The Raven appeared, 
Januai-y 29, 1845, and won immediate fame. For 
a few months he was associated with C. F, Briggs 
in the Broadway Jonrned, which hecame notorious 
hy his assaults on Longfellow as a plagiarist. In 
this year he published a volume of Tales, and The 
Raven and other Poems. In the spring of 1846 he 
occupied the famous cottage at Fordliam. Here, 
January 30, 1847, in deepest povei'ty, Virginia Poe 
died, an attractive and pathetic figure, retaining 
her fragile and childish beauty to the last- she was 
but twenty-four. Her mother was more than a 
mother to the poet, and his home life drew out 
what was best in his nature, and afforded sncli 
measure a.s he attained of hapmness. 

Except for The Bells, The nomain of Arnheim, 
the wild psycho-astronomic ‘ prose poem ’ HureJea 
(1848), and a ferw minor pieces, the brief remainder 


of his life might to adv.antage be forgotten.^ Hn- 
able to stand alone, he sought vainly, and with an 
eagerness that approaclied insanity, to replace 
wliat he had lost. He was no liheitine ; his writ- 
ings and his life were chaste ; with women he was 
deferential, tender, ciiivalrous. He idealised them 
on the smallest pi o vocation, and in these latter 
years lie could not Jceep his imagining.^ in their 
ju'oper place, ^Ivs Whitman was not the only 
object of his homage, and liis frantic appeals to 
her, strangely intermingled Avitli bar-room pota- 
tions and an attempt at suicide ( November 1848), 
were but the mo.st striking and pitiable indications 
of a niind unhinged. Two moiitlis later he was 
deep in pen-work, and wrote to his 'Annie’ that 
he was ‘so, so happy,’ with ‘how great a burden 
taken off’ his heart. In the ^piing IMrs Clemm 
wrote to the same ‘Annie,’ ‘I thought he would 
die several times. I wish we were both in our 
graves. ’ 

Starting southward, June 30, he had an attack 
of deliiium tremens in Pliiladelphia. Recovering, 
liis ticket was furnished by friends uho considered 
it unsafe to tiust him with money. He spent over 
two months in Richmond, lecturing there and 
at Norfolk, and receiving many attentions. A 
physician Avarned liim that ‘ another such indul- 
gence would probably prove fatal,’ He became 
engaged to a lady of means, and about September 
30 left Richmond, intending to wind up his affairs 
in the north and return for his wedding in October. 
On the 3d of October be was found in a Avretched 
condition at a ymting-jilace in Baltimore and 
removed to a hospital, Avliere, after expres.sing the 
most poignant remorse, be died, October 7, 1849. 

Poe^a character has been the subject of much 
heated controversy. It Avas malignantly vilified 
by R- W, Griswold, Avhom he had chosen as his 
biographer and literaiy executor, in a Memoir ]U'e- 
fixed to vol. iii. of his collected AA’orka *(1S50), hut 
since suppressed. Efforts to rehabilitate his memory 
have been equally far from the tnitln After all 
alloAvance made for the infirmities of a sensitive 
spirit, hearing an inherited taint and bowed tloAvii 
by 'unmerciful disaster,’ the fact remains that he 
Avas the main author of his misfortunes. His 
splendid intellect seemed to lack certain qualities 
bestowed on common men; his moral vision Ava.s 
never clear, his sympathies Avere narroAv, his Aiill 
was far Aveaker than a man’s sliould he. His tem- 
perament Avas feminine, and the ‘ Imp of the 
Perverse ’ was ahvays at his heels. At forty he 
was no_ better nor Avorse than at seventeen, except 
that his constitution Avas undermined hy excesses. 
Always he Avas Isolated, absorbed, self-centred, 
A'i&ionary, hopele.ssly unpractical. He wrote to 
LoAA^ell in 1844, ‘ My life lias been whim, impulse, 
pa'ision, a longing for solitude, a scorn of all things 
present.’ The kindly Biiggs, after months of daily 
intimacy, called him ' characterless ’ and ‘utterly 
deficient of high motive.’ It is humiliating to 
know that his brilliant writings found Avith (lifli- 
culty a sloAv market and poor piices, hut more so 
that he perpetually sold and resold old things for 
new. He was more diligent in defeating his oaa’ii 
ends than in seeking tlieni, in making enemies 
tJiau in keeping fnends. Except IVilJis, he 
quarrelled AAuth his employers and associates; men 
ti-nsted or benefited Inrn to turn fi-om him in the 
end, and nsuallj Avith speed. The direst necessity 
could teach liim prudence only hy fits and starts; 
he Avas nob responsible, reliable, respectable — at 
least, neA^er for two years together. He Avorshipped 
Beauty, carini^ little for her elder sister Truth; from 
youth he falsified the facts ancl dates of his oavd life, 
so that his history became a puzzle to he solved hy 
sloAv and painful labours. Profoundly unmoral, mor- 
bid and hectic in his moods, he could hear neither 
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prosperity nor adversity ; ‘ any motion would up- 
set fiini, and his worst falls were after successes, 
or with success just in sight.’ A mixture of the 
seraph and tlie tramp, he oscillated between the 
skies and the gutter, gi-avitating gradually down- 
wards, because lie had no god hut self. Ambition, 
aspiration, self-respect, and the strongest love of 
which 1)6 was capable— his only real love, for his 
devoted cliihl -wife— could not keep liini from the 
brandy an<l opium which he knew bo be his poisons. 

As to his genius there is little room for question, 
AYeird, wild, fantastic, almost ghoulish ( jiulged hy 
its results), finding its joy in gloom and its chief 
inspiration in memories or imaginations of dead 
women, dwelling by choice and hahib on themes 
of ruin and de.solation, on the aAvfnI, the horrible, 
even the foul, it was yet most genuine and notable ; 
if nob of the highest order, among the )nost pic- 
tnre.sqne and striking gifts ever vouchsafed to man. 
Ideality was its strongest note, hub Poe could make 
realism serve his turn. Tlis ratiociiiative powers, 
exercised about 1841 in deciphering cry])lograms 
and detecting the plot of Baruuby Jindga from the 
opening chapters, were marvellously displayed^ in 
some of his tales, especially those of Parisian 
murders, which were highly praised and widely 
circulated in France. At Iionie during his lifetime 
his amazing tales weio strangely neglected, and he 
was known chielly as a critic. In this capacity he 
perhaps deserved less praise, and certainly less 
blame, than has befallen him. Occasionally mis- 
led by hatred or friendship, ho was usnally honesfj, 
independent, and fearless — even reckles.s ; and he 
was first in this field ns a reformer, doritling 
inflated mediocrity and discerning new-horii power, 
sometimes long before it was di.scovered by lilie 
public. But his proper work was poetiy and inn 
aginative prose. Kis pai'ade of scholar.ship rested 
on the slightest fonntlation. Of hum on v he had 
no particle, and some of his tales are poor stnll: 
such sold move readily than his best. Ilis verses 
are often strained, artificial, full of mannerisms ; 
‘everything is subordinate to sound.’ In these, 
and in the more personal of his tales, wherein 
gimt wit and madness mingle, lie was ‘the poet 
of a single mood.’ He will he long remembered 
for a few poems and many masterpieces of brief, 
powei’fnl, and most peculiar fiction. In his own 
walk lie stand.s nnsnrpas.sed if nob alone, with a 
halo of mystery, gloom, and terror about him. 

Apart from earlier sketches, and Alng Whitman’s Poe 
aiulhis Critics (1800), his life has been wiitten, gener- 
ftlly for some reprint of his works, by ,T. H. Ingram { 1874 
and 1880), B. H. Stoddard (1876; see the six-volume 
edition of 1884), E. L. Bidior (1870), and W. F. Gill 
(1877), Mr G. E. lYoodberry, in the ‘ American Men of 
Lettois’ series (1885), has unearth cd some of the faots^ for 
the first time. For searolung and sympathetic criticisni, 
sec also Mr E. 0. Sledman’s Bdyar AlJan Poe (ISSl), 
In Baltimore a monument was raised to his memory in 
1875, and a memorial volume issued in 1877. 

Pocrio, Gablo, Italian patriot, was born on 
the 10th of December 1803, f^on of a Neapolitan 
Innyer who had snOerod impiisomneut and exile 
in the ^ cause of liberty, tie accompanied liis 
father into exile, but on his return liecamo an 
advocate at Naples. He was repeatedly im- 
prisoned for his services to the liberal cause ; 
and in 1848 he organised the famona demonstra- 
tion of the 27th January, whicli was destined to 
produce the constitution of the lOth February. 
Under it he was successively nominated director of 
Police and ininistev of Public Instruction ; hut he 
soon resigned, and was appointed deputy for Naples 
to the paiiiamcnb. On the 19tli July 1849 he was 
arrested, charged with being a member of a secret 
society, ‘the Italian Unity,* and condemned to 
irons, ’With fifteen others lie was confined in one 
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small chamber in the island-prison of Nisida. Diplo- 
matic protests from various governments — IMr 
(Madstone’s was declared by Garibaldi to have 
sounded the first trumpet-call of Italian liberty— and 
eloquent denunciations of the inyal tyranny moved 
Ferdinand IT. at last in 1858 to ship sixty-six 
prisoners to America. They persuaded the 
captain to land them at Cork, and Poerio returned 
by J.ouflon to Turin. There lie became a member 
of the parliament, and in 1861 its vice-president. 
He died at Florence, 28bh April 1867. — The elder 
brother Alessandeo (1802-48), who fell in battle 
for the liberation of Venice, shared his fatlier’s 
exile, studied in Germany, settled in Florence, 
and devotetl bis life mainly to poetry and patriot- 
ism. _ His poems, which contain some of the most 
stirring Italian songs of freedom, have been re- 
peatedly published. See a monograph on Ales- 
sandro by Imhriani (Naples, 1884). 

Poet Laureate* See Lauee.ite. 

Poetry is that one of the fine arts which em- 
ploys rhythmical language as the niedinm of its 
expression. The pre.sent form of copyright isai in u.b 
the word is due to the old French hy j. n. uppincott 
noun 2wcteriCj lint both are derived compuuy. 
from the Greek Troietr, ‘ to make.’ A poet was 
*a maker or composer,’ and poetry 
‘the act of making or forming.’ A poem was 
7rofi7/ia, ‘a thing made and finished.’ Into all these 
expressions there entered the sense of artistic 
fashioning, and poetry from the first Avas felt to be, 
like sculpture, painting, or music, the work of a 
creative craftsman. As Ave cannot conceive of 
sculpture Avithont something carved or modelled, 
or ot painting Avithout something pain ted, so poetry 
cannot, in the first instance, he conceived Avithout 
the coincident idea of language rhythmically 
arranged, If this idea be absent the term must 
he used allusivelv or figuratively, as its counter- 
parts often and legitimately are in the cases of 
those other arts. But to tlie priinith'e conception 
of poetry rhythm is absolutely nccossary. In 
other Avords, it is only by a license, and in a sense 
Avliich is unscientific, that avc can speak of any- 
thing Avliich is not composed in vei'se as poetry. 
To this rule, however, there are some conventional 
exceptions Avhicli Avill presently_ he mentioned. 

Verse, therefore, is the essential vehicle of poetry, 
and on the varieties of verKification the external 
form of any given poetical product depends. That 
specie.s of rhytliin on Avhich verse is founded is 
the law of regularly recurring snccession of ar- 
ticulate sounds. Verse was delined by Dr EdAvin 
Guest as ‘a snccession of articulate sounds 
regulated by a rhythm so definite that avo can 
readily foresee the results Avhicli folloAv from its 
application.’ The definiteness, repetition,^ and 
formal character of vcrse-rhytlim distinguish it 
fi-oni that laxer and movennihilating rhythm which 
gives charm to fine prose. The difference is one 
not of amount hut or kind. All good verse must 
be severely regulated, and must obey the laAvs of 
its OAvn prosody. The rhytliin of prose, on the 
contrary, must, in order to be good of its species, 
be unreenvront. No greater fault can be com- 
mitted in prose tlian the intentional or even acci- 
dental introduction of passages AAdiich can bo read 
as A'cvse— that is, as recurrent rhythm. Poetry, 
tlierofore, in the English sense of the ienn, is, in 
its external form, an aiTangement of syllables into 
verses or staves, distingnislied by the liiytlnnical 
nccllents of quantity and aocent, and effected hy 
tlie laAv of succession. 

This definition of the external form of poetry, 
lioAveA-’er, is not sufficient, and to complete it 
is admittedly so extremely difficult as almost 
to defy expression, In defining the term poetry t 
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nevertheless, as an Englibli word, the lexico- 
gi’apliers have prohahly been too mucli rather 
than too little affected hy the necessity of in- 
clndin'T a spiritual meaning. Hardly any one has 
attenijited to say Avliat poetry is without niiii*^- 
ling the Hgiirative with the exact sense, or at 
least without making the definition apply to none 
hut good and oiiginal poetry. In speaking of 
sculpture and painting we do not necessarily 
exclude all experiments in those arts Avhich are 
not successful ; hut poetry, in English, has come 
to mean somethnig which excludes unsuccessful 
effbit in ihythmical expression. Hence a certain 
confusion between the external and tlie internal, 
between a craft and an ecstasy. It would be 
well, perhaps, to hriu" the term hack to its more 
exact meaning, hut it is too late to hope to do 
thi-5. Poetry must continue to mean not merely 
language arranged in rhythmical sequence, but 
verse which is also inspired by iniaginaticm, and 
which attains a measure of perfection in that 
degree at which it aims. The degree may he a 
low one, but if the aim is fulfilled, and the rhyth- 
mical laws are followed, the work produced must 
not he refused the title of poetry. TJie word, 
indeed, is capable of much expaushm. Any man 
rvho has written ^vliat the world accepts as a 
TrolTjo-is^ a finished composition in verse, is allowed 
the name of ‘poet,’ and his other rhythmical ex- 
periments, even though many of them are unsuc- 
cessful, are broadly defined as ‘poetry.’ The pres- 
CTice of high imagination, and of a brilliant pro- 
priety of language, are presupposed in all that is 
called poetry, but the word must be extended to 
much that is not veiy lofty nor very skilful if we 
are not to slip into pedantry in its use. AVords- 
Avorth at one time was of opinion that the only 
stiict antithesis to Prose Avas Metre ; hut it is 
simpler, as Avell as more exact, to understand hy 
poetry metrical composition, not troubling our- 
selvGij more than is absolutel^^ necessary in its 
definition about the quality of iiigh imagination. 
This latter is essential indeed to the best poetry, 
but not to all poetiy in the colloquial use of that 
term. 

In some lan^ages, and particularly in French, 
rime (con.staufciy misspelt rhyme^ which is a mean- 
ingless arrangement of letters formed in iuiitation 
of rhythm) is an essential part of the form of poetiy. 
In other languages, as in ancient Greek and Latin, 
lime does not exist. In English poetry final rime, 
tliough not essential, is extremely common, and is 
the necessary ornament of the main classes of lyrical 
composition' liiine is a correspondence of sound 
betAveen syllables Avhicb occur at regular intervals, 
and in final rime that recurrence always takes place 
at the end of a verse. It may he single, double, or 
even triple. Propriety and vigour in riming are so 
important a portion of the art of poetiy that rime 
cannot be overlooked in the briefest survey. Where 
rime is not rejected altogether, as in blank verse 
(and in some strophic measure.s of doubtful value), 
it forms a main ornament of English verse- com- 
position, and some of the most beautiful effects 
AvhicU poetry produces are due to the skilful 
arrangement'of these recurrent sounds. It is only 
a poet of great resource and infinite accomplish- 
ment who can safely dispense Avith this fortunate 
regulation of rime. To one Avho know's his husi- 
ne.ss it offers no real restraint, hut rather a sup- 
port and an ^ encouragement. As Diyden has 
e.xcellcntly said, ‘That avIucU most regulates the 
fancy and gives the judgment its busiest emploj’-- 
ment is like to bring forth the richest and clearest 
thoughts.’ 

It IS a popular error that the necessity of find- 
ing a rime checks the inspiiation of a poet, and 
that he Avould be more fortunate if be could con- 

trive to do without it. Tiie universal testimony of 
tile poets themselves tloe.s not support this notion. 
The best Avriters of verse liave been unanimous in 
declaring that the more di.'stinct and spontaneous 
are tiie visions Avhicli present themselves to the 
brain for ver&e-expressioii the more rapidly and 
inevitably do the rimes occur in logical sequence, 
the proper Avord fitting into its proper jilace Avith 
as little conscious hi’ain- effort as the proper tone 
or tlie proper form does in the Avork of the painter 
or the sculi>tor. If this be so, and it seems im- 
possible to doubt it, the difficulty Avliich the un- 
skilful versifier finds in riming is but another safe- 
guard to protect us from incompetence. For those 
readers wlio declare that rime gives them no en- 
joyment, and is only an interruption of the sense, 
we can but pray that eais may he added to them. 

The recognised species of poetical composition 
are numerous, and are exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish from one another, because tAvo or more 
of them may frequently be found existing side by 
side in the same specimen. Three pidncipal divi- 
sions are, IniAvever, supposed to include all the 
minor classe'^ of poetry under general headings. 
These are lyrical, ejjical, and dramatic poetry. In 
the original sense all poetry Avas Lyrical — that is 
to say, Avas composed to be sung to a musical 
accompaniment, and could not be conceived except 
in relation to music. Hut at a veiy early period 
this Avoi'k of song Avas divided into tAvo parts, that 
Avhich Avas regulated by the air, and that Avhicli 
Avas expre.'-sed in lecitative. In the former manner 
Avere sung all the poems Avhicli Aveve inspired hy the 
passions, Avhicli reflected moods individual to the 
poet, or Avhicli Avere devoted to religious aspiration. 

In tlie second manner Avere chanted matters of 
narration, statements of fact, didactic, hortatory, 
and ])!iilosopliical disquisition. The poems on an 
air remained lyrical poetiy proper, and continued 
to he more or less fitted to he sung to a musical 
accompaniment. The jroems in recitati\'e became 
Avhat is \-aguely knoAvn as Epic poetry, AA'itli its at- 
tendant classes, tlie Satire, the Epistle, the Tale, and 
the Fable. From all these the musical accompani- 
ment soon fell aAvay. In some eastern coAmtvies, 
hoAVGver, narrative poetry is still, Avlien publicly 
recited, accompanied by a monotonous music on a 
stringed instrument. 

Dramatic poetry has retained, in its principal 
branches of Tragedy and Comedy, still less of the 
singing quality than epical poetiy. In many cases 
drama has throAAm off the restraints of versification 
altogether, and is noAV included in the general 
category of poetry partly because of its traditional 
form, and partly heeanse its imaginative character 
still links it to lyrical and epical Avork. The origin 
of drama, liOAvever, Avas AA’liolly lyrical. It Avas out 
of the clithyrambic song in honour of Dionysus 
that tragedy sprang. Tfiie litany Avas chanted by 
a chonis that danced as it sang, and in the process 
of time a single personage began to break aAvay 
from the chorus at intervals, and either to express 
as])irations of his oaati, or to narrate stories of the 
god, or to incite the chorus to fresh exertions. 
Comedy had a similar beginning, and by degrees 
not one but tAvo and then many actors confronted 
the chorus and dreAV it into conA^'ersation. The 
deA'elopment of this neAv form of poetiy Avas A'ery 
rapid ; it gained variety and a recognised code of 
forms AAuthin a veiy short time, and Ave noAV possess 
in the ^ tragedies of .^scliylus a body of ancient 
dramatic poetiy still capable, as recent experiment 
has shoAvn, of satisfying the demands of a modern 
playgoer. Here the purely lyric element, in suite 
of^ the prominence of the chorus, is already mini- 
mised in favour of the development of personal 
action and character, so that the subsequent tran- 
sition to the form of the most modern prose tragedy 
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is really veiy unessential. All the principles of 
dramatic poetry may be comprised in an essay on 
the Agamemnon. 

Into these three elements, then, the Son^^^ the 
Statement, and the Drama, all jmetry tliat is not 
of a primitive nature is capable of being resolved 
That which was primitive — and of this we have to 
conjecture more than we can_ prove— was probably 
Som*’ alone. But, while we divide poetry into these 
three elements, it is not possible to make the 
same easy division of poetical literature. Here 
are found, indeed, the three great classes, hut, as 
lias been already said, they are constantly detected 
exi.stin^^ side hy side in one and the same composi- 
tion. The niore elaborate the species of poetry the 
more likely are we to iind upon analysis that the 
classes are confounded in it. In the Song we still 
preserve the simplest form of poem. This is a short 
piece in regular recurrent I’hythm, expressing with 
the utmost conciseness a single enthusiastic and 
intense personal emotion, which it poiins fortli 
without deviation at a breath. When the spon- 
taneous outburst is over the .song naturally closes. 

No other .species of poetry is so simple as this. 
The Ode, whicli is often regarded not merely as 
a lofty form of lyric, but as tlie typical form jmr 
cxrc//c/icc, introduces a complexity. Too long and 
elaborate to be sung spontaneously, it voi*ges ui)()ii 
drama in calling to its aiil a chorus and an anti- 
chorus of .singers ; upon epic by its excursions into 
narrative and didactic yellectioii. The ode, in 
whicli we include its funereal form the Elegy, 
remains, however, truly lyrical in its necessary 
dependence upon melody. Not a line of it but 
presupposes a musical inter]) relation. The tradi- 
tional fixed forms .suggest the accompaniment of 
music to a far less degi'ee. The Sonnet, for in- 
stance, witli its dmnilied arrangement of full lines, 
admitting very slight modilication of form, is 
singularly ill-libted bo be snug. It oilers no musi- 
cal variety, whereas its very beauties, and in par- 
ticular those subtle liarmoiiies which are secured 
by a pro]ier attention to the structure of its (juat- 
rains and tercets, woukl not merely gain nothing, 
bub would lose nmcb by being set to music. Yet 
we can imagine even fclie sonnet chanted to some 
simple conventional melody, unobtrusive enough 
not to conceal its intellectual beauties nor that 
vein of rellecbive and pensive narration which links 
it to the epical order; and we must continue to 
regard the sonnet as essentially lyrical, notwith- 
standing its complexity and monotony. Nob leb.s 
than the song, the sonnet requires to consist of the 
spontaneous expression of a single intense enmtion. 
What is true of the sonnet is true of the other 
traditional forms, some of ^yhich, as, for instance, 
thelioiideau, api)roacli the song more closely, while 
others, as, for example, the graiulioso Chant lioyal, 
take their place on tlie further side of the sonnet, 
between the ode and the latter. 

If in the divisions of lyrical poetry Ave find the 
other tAvo classes occasionally present, tlie counter- 
part is still more true when we turn to a similar 
examination of epic and dramatic poetry. In the 
first case Ave possess an exquisite form, less success- 
fully cultivated in England than in Italy, the Terza 
Kima, in Avhich the lyrical and the epic forms 
co-exist to an almost equal degree. Here it is im- 
possible to say whether the art of narrative or tlje 
arc of song predominatOH. Even in tlie pure epic 
neither the hnical nor the dramatic element is 
omitted. Wliencvor a burst of enthusiasm or 
passion seizes the nari’afcor he passes without tran- 
sition into lyric j Avhonever xroin describing his 
personages he proceeds to a record of their con- 
versation, he suddenly transforms his epic into 
drama. Indeed, tlie rank of the varioms sections 
of the epical order of poetry may almost be deter- 


mined by tlie opportunity they give for an admix- 
ture of the others. The Epistle is one of the least 
lyrical sections of all poetry ; it may, however, 
contain an clenienb of the dramatic. Satire, Avlien 
it coni]) rises no admixture of narrative, h apt to 
fall veij low in the poetic scale. If its passion be 
entliiisiastic and genuine it may attain to a certain 
lyrical aillatus ; but there is little of the in-stiuct 
of song in mere rage and disdain. Pure satire is 
commonly sustained solely by its executive ability, 
and is one of those s])ecies of literature Avliich 
prove the necessity of giving to poetry a definition 
depending in the first instance not on its truth or 
beauty as ‘ a ciibici.sm of life,’ but on its rhythmical 
structure. 

Drama, as existing in modern Europe, has lost 
rnuch of the external appearance of poetry. The 
distinction Avliich admits a comedy in prose within 
the order of poetical literature and yet excludes a 
novel seems an arbitrary one. lint it can be 
accounted for on traditional grounds. The novel 
has ahvays been, fi-oni the days of the later Greeks, 
Avritten in prose, and prcmerly so, for it is independ- 
ent of regulated form. Comedy, on the other hand, 
has but very lately, and still not conij)Ietely, esca])ed 
from the b{)nds of verse. Ilhytlmiical form is .still 
largely used for tragedy, although tlie tendency in 
each of the great .sections of drama is to dispense 
Avitli a restraint which adds to the reader’s pleasure, 
hut in a much less degree to the spectator’s. In 
other division.s of dramatic literature verse and 
even rime ai-e still c.ssential. In Opera, Avhieh is 
a combination of song ^^'ith a conventional species 
of drama, botli are necessary ; and Pastoral im- 
peratively demands for its graceful convention the 
ornament of metre. Dialogue, a dramatic form, 
may he combined even with an epical species as a 
medium for giving information or exhortation. 
Hastily looked at, lioNvever, drama aiipeam in its 
modern asjiects to he divorced more and more coui- 
l)letoly from the sister branches of poetry. It is 
therefore inqiovtanb to iri.sist on the fact tliat the 
great poetical principle of unity in variety rules 
here as it does in those compositions Avhicli seem 
more completely under its SAvay. Witliout a lyrical 
element holding the parts of a di-ama together, 
balancing them, and supplying them Avith the 
necessary lire and harmony, the humblest play 
cannot maintain its existence. It is Ibis more or 
less concealed de])endence upon fixed laAvs of form 
Avbicli must ahvays distinguish di-amatic literature 
from the varieties of prose fiction. A.s long a,s it 
obeys these Iuavs it holds its place in the order of 
poetry, although it may have aliaiuloned its rhyth- 
mical sliajie. If it throws olf tliese fortunate re- 
straints it either perishes altogether or it becomes 
a mere variety of tlie prose novel, 

In the incessant discussion Avhich takes place as 
to tlie nature of poetry, the real aspect of the ques- 
tion is too frequently obscured by a confusion be- 
tAveen Poetry, as a craft practised by artists, and 
the Poetical, as a metaphysical conception. The 
latter, Avliich has lieen analysed Avith extraordinary 
minuteness by tlie Germans, and in particular by 
Goethe and hy Hegel, is not necessarily combined 
AvitU any of the external forms of poetical litera- 
ture, Tins (listinction, admirably laid doAvn hy 
Diotinxa in the Symposium of Plato, has been 
generally forgotten liy those Avho have endeavoured 
to Hentiniontalise the art and to confuse our ideas 
of it hy such vague and futile definitions as the 
Avell-knoAvn formula ‘ Poetry is impassioned truth, ^ 
It seems almost Avaste of ivords to point out that 
while the best poetry must lie impassioned and 
must be true, in accordance Avitli Aristotle’s dictum 
that the superiority of poetry consists its pos- 
sessing a higher truth and a higher seriousness,’ 
yet that no definition Avliich confines itself to moral 
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or sentimental atti Unites can be adequate to dis- 
tinguish ail art ^\Uich eonfeists of the luaking of 
a certain definite thing in a certain deiinite form. 

In short, and in spite of the extreme unwilling- 
ness of the metaphysiciuii to acknowledge it, we 
must in.sist that tlie idea of poebn’ cannot be 
(livoiced fiom the incident of Mnakiiig,’ M'hcther 
we call it with AVordswortli ‘ impassioned expres- 
sion’ or employ the bioader and hiiuj)ler word 
‘ e-xeciition.’ Until the passion and the truth are 
fused into actual speech, and until that speech 
takes a rhytlunical form, th(X5e elements niaN” be 
as ‘ poetical ’ as you })lease, but they do not form 
jioetry. None of the wild Avords of liuskin 
ileserve an immortality of rejuuUation more 
tlioroughly than tlie following phrase, which U 
always on tlie lips of those who write laxly and 
nebulously about the poetic art. ‘ No weight nor 
mass nor beauty of execution can outweigh one 
grain or fnigment of tiiought,’ says Mr liuskin. 
If tliis were true, lialf of the noblest ])oetry in tiie 
world would cease to posse.^s any value. Thought 
may and often does accompany the expression of 
the poetic art, but it is not essential to it in the 
sense in 'wJiich Mr Iluskiii uses the word, as an 
original act of the intellectual faculty. The few 
poets, indeed, who liave aimed at producing ‘chains 
of valual de thoughts ’ have rarely succeeded in j 
doing move than giving tuneful expression to ’ 
thought reflected from other and more rafciocinative 
minds. Even when a poet, such as Coleridge, has 
been eminently deductive and argumentative in his 
pnise, he has generally been sensuous iiml simple 
in liis verse. In the peculiar sense in wliieh ^Ir 
Uiiskin uses the word ‘ execution,’ as directly dis- 
tinguished fnmi ‘thought,’ the work of the great 
])oets has seldom possessed the latter quality in 
any notable degree, 

^ It is desirai)le to deflne wliat is meant by ‘ execu- 
tion, ’for (m this depends our whole conception of 
tlie practice of poetry as an art. It is not conJined 
to an oh^ervaiice of the technical laws of this form 
of composition, to a correct and beautiful use of 
rhythm, of sfcanzaic form, of rime, anti of tliat 
‘variety in unity’ in which the charm of verse 
consists. Ail this is part of poetical e.xecutiou, 
and an extremely important part. In most cases 
it inay be said to be an indispensable part. But 
it ih not all. Execution in poetry, as in the other 
line arts, is the mechanical performance by which 
the effect desired is produced in the most perfect 
and inost characteristic manner, so as in the 
liappiest combination to illustrate the nature of 
the art itself and the individuality of tlie artist. 
As the medium in wJiich the poet work.s is lan- 
guage, execution in his case is the arrangement of 
the best words in the best order, the best order 
being, in all but a few anomalous cases, a rhythmi- 
cal one. The technical laws of verse, however, 
deal only with ‘the best order.’ There remain, as 
a part of e.xecution, ‘the best words.’ Tiiis section 
of the deliiiifcion covers all the intellectual pro- 
ju’iety, the moral passion, the verlial felicity, the 
myriad ^ charms and gi-aces, of which ‘ the best 
order ’ is but the vehicle. It is part of a poet’s 
tecluiieal Avork, part of his business as a ‘maker,’ 
to produce this manifold perfection of regulated 
language, and all these beauties of expression 
and feeling cannot he rudely divided from that 
‘ execution ’ of Avhich they are an inherent feature. 
The bad^ poet may liave the intellect of Locke 
or of Spinoza ; he will learn by the total neglect 
of his verses that in poetry no Aveiglit nor mass 
of thought can outweigh one grain of executive 
skill. 

It Avmihh neverthele.ss, be a grave error to in.sLsfe 
so emphatically on the importance of the outward 
form of poetry as to encourage neglect of its inward 


character. In a deflnition of poetry it has been 
deemed needful to dwell here on the fact that it is 
primarily an art and subjected to delinite laws. 
But, as Joubert has said, ‘the lyre is a Avinged 
instrument,’ and the closest attention to its con- 
structive ineclianism will not give it the pouerof 
flight if iii& 2 matiou be lacking. Tlie vivid jdeasure 
produced by the best poetry is due in laige measure 
to tlie merits of its execution — its music, the splen- 
doui of its images, tlie liarmony and felicity of its 
arratigemeut of language. But there is something 
beyond and above this ‘ complex feeling of delight;’ 
there is a spiritual emotion Avhich is the spon- 
taneous result of cIo.se attention to great iioebry, 
and AvJiicli is created in the soul only by verse that 
is of the highest value, Tliis emotion is founded 
on the Aristotelmii qualities of ‘the higher tiutli ’ 
and ‘the higlier seiiousness,’ and is inseparable 
from, though not to he confounded Aidth, the mere 
physical delight in lovely sounds and marshalled 
groups of iinageis. In this exquisite iiassion of 
poetry there is something sujiernatural, Avhich 
e^’ades analysis. It coml lines the experience of 
life AVith the hope of immortality, and fuses Avliat 
ha?^ been felt and Avitnessed into AvIiat has only 
been, and can only he, imagined. Tlie literature 
of all countries and of all ages has pi’oved that this 
subtle and divine emotion is produced in its most 
direct form by the art of language vhytbmieally 
arianged, and to this art is given the name of 
Poetiy. 

The prose frajment called the Poctira of Aristotle is 
the earliest and most important treatise on tlie ait of 
pfietry which has come down to us from antiquity, 
what is commonly kiiorvn as Horace’s ‘Art of Poetiy’ 
gives us the views of an admirable Latin writer on 
verse and on the poet. In 1027 Vida published liis Latin 
poeim Ars Poetica, which exercised a great authority, 
and was by many students preferred to Horace. Of 
more modern interest is feicaliger’a treatise, Poeticcs 
Libri Septeiii (1501). The first manual of modem 
Italian prosody was Girolamo Muzio’s Arte Poctica (1551). 
In the England of Elizabeth we have three important 
treatises on the art, An Apoloyii for Poetry (1505), by 
Kir Philip Widney ; A Dii^course ofEnylish Poetry ( 1£^6), 
by W. Webbe; and The Art of Enylish Poesy (1580), by 
George Puttcnluaui. In Erance the first important 
treatise on the subject was the Art PoHiqm ^i-an^ais 
(1601), by Vauquelin de la Fresnaye. Nicolas Boileau, 
‘the Lawgiver of Parnassus,’ Avrote an Art Poetiqne. 
Among French works of the ISth century the most 
impoi-tant are Tmite de la Prosodie Frant^aise (17361, 
by Olivet, and Reflexions sur la Poesie (1752), hy Louis 
Eacine. Dry den’s Es&ay on Dramatic Poetry belongs to 
1669. Among modern works must be cited that portion 
of Hegel’s jEs t hetik. Guest’s History of Enyl ish Rhythms 
(1838 1 new ed. 1882 ) remaims the best authority on British 
lirosoiiy, while the Petit Traite de Poesie Fran{'ai8e is 
greatly to he recommended. 

See also in this Avork ENQLiaH Litehatuue, the 
sections on literature in the articles on the several 
countries, and the articles B.A.LLAD, BLANK Veiisb, 
Didactic Poetra', Drama, Epic Poiu’by, Hymn, Lyric, 
Metre, Ode, Pastoral Poetry, Rhyme, Satire, Sonnet. 
There are separate articles on all the best-known poets, 
including the following : 

Greek. 

Homer (about 900). 

Alcj.eus (600). 

Sappho (630-570 
Alschylus (525-461 b.g.). 

Pindar (522-422 b.c.). 

Sophocles (495-405 B,c.). 

Euripides (480-406 ii.c.). 

Aristophanes (448-368 b.c.). 

Menander (342-291 b.c.). 


Latin. 

Plnntus (254-184 b.c.). 
Terence (185-150 b.c,). 
Lucretius {98?-65 B.C.). 
Catullus (87-64 B.c,). 
Ai^irgil (70-19 B.c.). 
Horace (65-8 b.c.). 


Latin. 

Tibullus (54-18 B,c.). 
Propertius (50-lfl b.c.) 
Ovid (43 B.C.-18 A.D.). 
Lucan (39-66 a.d.). 
Jlartinl (41-104 A.n.). 
Juvenal (65-1302 a.d.). 

Italian. 

Dan to (1266-1321). 
Petrarch (1304-74). 
Boiardo (1484-94). 
Ariosto (1474-1533). 
Tasso (1493-1609). 
Goldoni (1707-93). 
Alfleri (1740-1803). 
Manzoni (1786-1873). 
LeopaicU (1798-1837). 
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FliCNCU. 

CJiaMon iU Jloland (llili c.)* 

Villon , 

Marot 

BoiJfHml (1524-85). 

Mallierbc (1556-1528). 
Beymer (1873-1013). 
Conieille (1606-84). 
Lafimtalne (1021-95). 

Home (16‘-^2-73}. 

Boileaa (1030-1711). 

Raciiio (l039-99j. 

J. B. (1670-1741). 
Voltaire (1094-1778;. 

A. dc ClieJiier (1702-94). 
BeranK^r (1780-1857). 
Laiiiai^ine (1790-1869). 

Hugo (1802-85). 

I)ti .Musset (1810-B7). 

Gautier (1811-72). 

Leconte do Lisle (b. 1818). 
Snlly-Pnidliomme (b. 1839^. 
Copp6a (b. 1842). 

Sl’ANlHir. 

The Gid (12tli cpulury) 
Lopedo Ve{^a(1502-10J5). 
Calderon (1600-81). 

POUTtJOUL 3 E. 

Cainocii.s (1524-80). 


HuaaiAK, 
Pushkin (1790-1837). 
Lermuntofl’ (1814-41). 


Scandinavian. 

The Eddas- 
Holberg (1684-1764). 
Bellinaii (17 10-06). 

Ewald (1743-81). 

Baggeseii (1704-1820). 
(Elilenschl iger (1770-1850) 
Tegner (1TS2-1S40). 

Geucr (1783-1847). 
Gnmdtvig (1783-1872), 
Heiberg (1701-1860). 
Buiieberg (1804-77). 

Ibsen (b. 1828). 

Bjornson (b. 1832). 


Dutoii. 
Vondel a687-lG79). 
Bilderdijk (1760-1831). 
Lonnep (1802-68). 
Beets (b. 1814). 


Gdiiman. 

Kibehnigm (I2fch century). 
Iteineke Fuch^ (IStli cuntury). 
Sachs (1404-1670). 

Klopsteclc (1721-1803). 
Lessing (1720-81). 

Wieland (1733-1813). 

Herder (1744-1803). 

Goethe (1719-1832). 

Schiller (1769-1805) 

Arndt (1760-1860). 

Uhland (1787-1862). 

Koriior (1701-1813). 

Heine (1790-1860). 

Giil^kow (1811-78). 

Hcbbel (1813-03). 

Bhitjbii. 

Cicdnion (d. G80). 

I]eoi«jd/(8tli century). 


Dnn'isii. 

Barboiir (1310-06,. 
Langlaud (b. about 1332) 
Clmiicer (1340-1400). 
Lyndsay (16tli century) 
Jamp.s I. (1400-37). 

Dunbar (1400-1530). 

Gavin Douglas (1474-1622). 
Spenser (1553-90,. 

Sii P. Sidney (1554-80). 
Lodge (1660-1626). 

Diayton (1663-1031). 
Marlowe (1604-03). 
Shakespeare (1504-lOlGj. 
Dckker (1B70-1G41). 

Doiiiie (1573-1031). 

Joiison (1673-1037). 
Marston (1575-1034). 
Pletdier (1579-1025 . 
Massinger (1683-1038-39). 
Beaumont (1584-1010). 
Dniinimmd (1535-1049). 
Foul (1580-1030). 

Caicw (1630-1030). 

Herrick (1691-1074). 
Herbert (1503-1G33J. 

Waller (1005-87). 

Miltou (1608-74), 

Suekliiig (1000-41). 

Blither (1012-aOj. 

Cowley (1018-07), 

Marvell (1021-78). 

H. Vaughan (1021-06). 
Drydeii (1631-1700), 

Otway (1051-85). 

Prior (1001-1721). 

Yniiiig (1084-1705). 

Gay (1085-1732). 

Pope (1088-1714). 

Tliniiison (1700-48). 

Gray (1710-71). 

Collins (1721-59). 
Gohhsinilh (172S-74), 
Oowper (1731-1800). 
Oliatterton (1762-70). 
Giubbe (17.54-1832). 

Blake (1767-1827), 

Burns (1760-00). 

Rogera (1709-1855). 
Wordsworth (1770-1860). 
Scott (1771-1832). 
Coleridge (1772-1834). 
Southey (1774-1843;. 
Landor (1776-1804). 
GampbClI (1777-^1844). 
Moore (1770-1862). 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1860). 
Byron (1788-1824h 
Shelley (1792-1822). 

ICeals (1706-1821), 

Hood (1700-1846). 

]\rrs Browning (1800-01). 
Tennyson (b. 1800). 

Bi owning (1812-80). 

Clough (1819-01). 

Arnold (1822-88). 

Rossetti (1828-82), 
Christina RoHsetti (b. 1830). 
W. Morris (h. 1834). 
Swinburne (b. 1887). 

AMKRIC'AN, 

Bryant {1704-1878b 
Emerson (1803-82). 
Whittier (b. 1807). 
Longfellow (1807-S2). 
Holmes (b. 1809). 

Poo (1800-49). 

Ijowell (1819-00), 

Whitman (b, 1810). 


PoiJgC {Agonns cataphractnii)^ a small fish, not 
uncommon on llriLish coasts, also known as Armed 
Bidlhccaly l.yric, IHueh^ and Nohlc, It is related 
to tlie Bullhead (q.v. ). Tlie kocly, about 6 inches 
long, is cuivassed by large scales ; the liead is 
very broad, and the moutli is very small. Not- 
withstanding its uncouth appearauce, it is good bo 
eat. 


Po^gendorf, Johann Christian, a Gei^inan 
physicist, was born at Haiubuvfj, 29Ui Beccmlier 
1790. lie studied pharmacy, chemistry, and physics, 
and was professor of Physics at Berlin from 183d 
till his death. In 1839 he was made a member of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. His chief dis- 
coverie,s were in connection witli electricity and 


galvanism ; he also in\-ented a multiplying gal- 
vanometer for measuring the calorific action of 
cuvrenta. Prom 1824 he edited the A'i\nidcn der 
Fhyaik \ind Chhme, better known as Foygendorfs 
AnnalcHy an important organ for the history 
of the physical sciences. Besides helping Liebig 
and Wohler to prepare the Dictionnaire de Chimie 
( 1837-51 ), he wrote Lehenslinicn zu evier Geschiohte 
der exalctm Wissenschafien (1853), Bioc/rapliiscli' 
littcrcirisches WbvtevhHch zur GcschicJite dcr excikten 
Wissensehafieyi (2 vols. 1857-63), and GcscMchte 
der Fhysik (1879). ITe died 24th Januaiy 1877. 

Pog’gio Braccioliui, Gian Francesco, a 
famous Italian humanist, was horn in 1380 at 
Terranova in Florence. He studied Latin under 
John of liavenna, and Greek under Manuel Chry- 
solorns, and early gained the notice of the Floren- 
tine scholars for lus .skill in copying MSS. About 
1402 he hecaine a secietaiyto the Roman curia; 
hilt, though tJje fifty yeai'S of his service covered a 
period of remarkable importance, he seems to liiii'e 
taken no interest whatever in the movement of 
church affairs, hut to have been devoted heart and 
soul to Die ie.suseitation of claKsical learning. In 
the course of his duties at the Council of Comstance 
{1414-18) he exploied the Swiss and Swabian con- 
vents for IilBS., ami later in his wider travels to 
England and olsewhere he never lost sight of the 
deare.st interest of Ids life. He was able to recover 
MSS, of Quintilian, Aiumiauus Marcelliinis, Lu- 
cretius, Silius Italicus, Vitruvius, ami many other 
Roman authors. About hi 52 he letired to Fforence, 
and next year succeeded Carlo Aretinu as historio- 
grapher to the republic. Here he died in 1459. 
rlis writings include Letters (best ed. by Tonelli, 
3 vols. Flor. 1832-61); moral essay. s On Nohiliiyi 
On the Infelicity of Frinccs^ On Mairiage in Old 
Age (he luiuself in 1435 took to wife a girl of 
eighteen), and the like; a rlietorical Latin History 
of Florence^ in imitation of Livy ; a series of unclean 
and unscrupulous polemical invectives against con- 
temporaries, especial!}’’ Filelfo and Valla; and a 
poor translation into Latin of Nenoplion’s OyrO' 
pmdia. But Jus most famous hook is the Liher 
Faceiiavxmi^ a collection of liumoious and not too 
decent stories and jests, written in fair Latin, and 
full of merry raillery at the expense of the monks 
and secular clergy. ' The hook has some importance 
in the study of the dil fusion and development of 
folk-tales, and heie Poggio talces a place •with 
Straparohi, Morliid, Boccaccio, Sacchotti, and 
Bandello, hetiveeii the later conicurs who have bor- 
rowed or Avorked up their stories on the one hand, 
and such earlier storehouses as the Excmpla^ the 
Disciplma Clerical is, the Anrea Legenda^ the Gesta 
llomanoruni, and the Fabliaux on the other. A 
good edition (Fr, trans. and text) is that of Isidore 
Eiisieux (Paris, 1878). 

Sec tlio Life by Dr Shepherd; also Voigt's Whder- 
hdehung dcs classmhen AUerlhums, and Syiuonds’ ii!e- 
naisaaiiGC in Italy, 

Foillding' (same root as Eng. powid), in the 
law of Scotland, means the somng ami selling of 
a debtor’s goods uiuler process of law, or under the 
Av arrant of a heritable security, in order to pay the 
debt. It is either real or pevsonah Real poinding 
is the attaching of goods or movables on the land 
over Avliich some heritable security exists. It is 
one mode in Avhicli heritable secudty is inado 
eifectual. Tims, the superior of lauds can poind 
the ground to obtain payment of his feu-duties; and 
the holder of a lieritahm bond can do the same iu 
order to recover his debt. Personal poinding is 
the Jiiode ill Avliicli a decree of the court is made 
eifectual by the messenger or bailiff seizing the 
movables of the debtor. It may not proceed until 
the debtor has been charged to pay the debt and 
tlie days of charge have elapsed. The debtor’s 
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goodb being poinclecl, they are appiaised or valued, 
and the rnefesenger repoita his execution to the 
sheriff, or other judge ordinary, vlio grants warrant 
to sell the goods i>y public loup after adv'ei'tise- 
inent«. The net amount of the sale is paid over to 
the creditor, or, if no purchaser bid for them, tliey 
aie delivered to the creditor at the appraised value. 
There is also another kind of poinding, called a 
poinding of stiay cattle, which takes place when- 
ever the cattle of a stranger tres])ass on lands, in 
which case the owner or occupier^ of the lands 
can seize them at his own hand, without judicial 
wauant, and keep them as a security until the 
damage done by* the cattle is paid to the owner of 
the land. The poinder must, however, take care 
to keep tlie cattle in a proper place, and feed them. 
In England the word poinding is not used, the 
conesponding teuu being Distress (q.v.). 

PoiliSCttia, a name given to the Mexican shrub 
Euphorbia imlcherrlnut^ introduced into the horti- 
culture of other lands by Joel Eoberts Poinsett 
(1779-1851), U.k minister to Mexico. It is re- 
maikable for the lai’ge and conspicuous vermilion 
biacts helow its yellowish dowers. 

Poillt-a-Pitre, the principal town and port, 
though not the capital, of Guadeloupe (q.v.), on 
the south-west side of Grande-Terre. It is fortified , 
and has some sugar-boiling. Pop. 17,000. 

Point lie Gallc. Bee Galle. 

Pointed Ai'cliitecturc. See Gothic. 

Pointer, a breed introduced from Spain about 
the middle of the 18tli century. The Spanish pointer 
was a larger and much slower dog than the modern 
English pointer, rather wanting in stamina, and 
inclined to 'knock up * with a liard day's work ; but, 
if not burned, was possessed of wontlerful nose and 
powers of scent. As shooting became more common, 
and guns approached nearer to peifection, the 
Spanish pointer was found to be too slow and soft. 
Wifcli the object of removing these defects, crosses 
with the greyhound to improve the speed, and with 
the bulldog to get courage, were tiiecl, but with little 
success, until about the beginning of the 19tli cen- 
tury the well-known Colonel Thornton tried a cross 
with the lighter variety of foxhound. He soon suc- 
ceeded in breeding a light and active clog, capable 
of ranging at a fast pace for a considerable time, 



Pointer Standing at Game. 


and though possibly not with the nose of the old 
Spanish pointer, yet with sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Other breeders followed suit, and a distinct 
strain^ known as the English Pointer was soon 
established. By careful smection the hound tencl- 
ency to hunt a foot-scent was eradicated, or nearly 
so, wdiile some of the speed and staying powers of 
the hound were retained. The act of ‘ pointing * 
when the game is first scented was at first cate- 
fully taught, but gradually became instinctive, 


until now well-bred puppies of a few months old 
may he seen pointing at any object which excites 
them. In general appearance the pointer some- 
whfit resemWes the foxljound, though he is a 
lighter and more active clog, with a finer coat. The 
head of the pointer should he fairly large, with an 
intelligent expiession ; a small eye or too much lip 
greatly detracts fioiu tlie appearance. T'he shouldeia 
slioulcl be sloping and poweiful,^ as tlie dog has 
often to stop suddenly on a ‘imint’ when at full 
speed. The body should he built on graceful an cl 
lacing lines, cliest not too wide, Imfc very deep, 
feet lound and compact. Liver and white, and 
lemon and white, are the pojmlar colours, as tliey 
aie easily' seen in heather or turnips, but Avhole 
black or liver has many admirers. Owing to the 
changed conditions of agiicultiire, tlie pointer is 
not now used so extensively for jiaitridge shoot- 
ing, hut is still used for grouse. In hot weather, 
^vhere water is scarce, the pointer lias a great 
advantage over the setter, hut succumbs sooner 
to cold and wet than the lieavy coated setter. 
As the pointer is seldom kept as a comjianion, 
his intelligence is not of a high order, but he is 
easily kept in command, and is geiieially good- 
tempered. 

Poison is commonly defined to be a substance 
which, when administeiccl in small quantity, is 
capable of acting deleteriously on the body ; but 
this definition is obviously too restiicted, for it 
would exclude numerous substances whicli are only 
poisonous when adiniiiistei ed in large doses, as the 
salts of lead, antimony, &e. ; hence the quantity 
lequired to kill nni.st not enter into the definition. 
A good practical delinition of a poison is 'any sub- 
stance or matter which, Mdien iiitioduced into the 
body in any way, can destroy life by its own 
inherent _ qualities without acting mechanicallv.’ 
This definition includes poisonous solids, liquicls, 
and gases of definite chemical composition — tlie 
products of decompo.'-ilion or of bacterial organisms, 
and the virus of contagious diseases. The last 
mentioned produce the symptoms of the vaiious 
infectious and contagious diseases, and are not 
included in treatises on poisons. The others ai-e 
classified sometimes according to their source, as 
mineral, vegetable, and animal ; or more con- 
veniently according to their action, as Irritants^ 
Naraotics, and Narcoiico-ivvitanU. 

The ImtantSf wlien taken in ordinary doses, 
speedily occasion intense vomiting and puiging 
and severe abdominal pain. They act chiefly on 
the stomach and intestines, which they irritate, 
infiame, and frequently corrode, and may thus 
occasion ulceration, perfoiation, or gangrene. 
Amongst those whicli possess corrosive proiieities 
are_ tim strong mineral acids, caustic alkalies, cor- 
rosive sublimate, &c. ; wliilst among the pure irrit- 
ants which exert^ no destructive chemical action 
on the tissues with which they conic in contact 
niay_ he mentioned canthaiides. The Narcotics aet 
specially on the brain and spinal cord. Amongst 
their most common symptoms are giddiness, head- 
ache, obscurity of sight or double vision, stupor, 
loss of power of the voluntary muscles, convul- 
sions, and, fmally, complete coma. These poisons 
have no acrid, burning taste, nor do they usually 
give rise to vomiting or diarrhoea, and, except- 
ing a slight fullness of the cerebral vessels, they 
leave no well-marked post-mortem appearance. 
They are few in number, and none of them belong 
to the mineral kingdom. The Narcotico4iritants 
have, as their name implies, a mixed action. At 
varying periods after they have been swallowed they 
give rise to vomiting and purging, like iriitants, 
and sooner or later produce stupor, coma, paralysis, 
and convulsions, owing to their effect on the brain 
and spinal marrow. As familiar examples we may 
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oint to luoiiksliootl, tobacco, and poisonous ninsh- 
ii)oms. Sometimes the move violent of the poisons 
]jere classed as iiritants are made into a separate 
m-QVi'n^Coirosives ; the narcotics are put under the 
and the gciscous poisons are treated 
as a separate class. 

Under the head of Irritant Poiso7i$ may be 
included (1) Mineral Acids, as sulphuric, nitric, 
and hydrochloric acids ; vegetable acids, and some 
of their salts, as oxalic acid, binoxalate of potash, 
and tartaric acid {in doses of lialf an ounce or more ) j 
the alkalies, as pearl-ash (carbonate of potash), 
soap lees (carbonate of soda), ammonia and its 
sesquicarbonate in strong solution ; and metallic 
compounds, as white arsenic (arsenious acid), 
yellow arsenic (orinment), corrosive sublimate, 
pernitrate and otlier salts of mercury, acetate of 
lead (sugar of lead) in doses of an ounce and 
upwards, sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), sub- 
acetate of copper (verdigris), arsenite of copper 
(coniiiionly known as SgIiccIg's qrcen or emerald 
qrcen^ which has been employed under tlie name 
of extract of spinach for colouring confectionery), 
taitarated antimony, chloride of antimony (butter 
of antimony), chlo'iide of zinc (Sir AY. Burnett’s 
Fluid), nitrate of .silver (lunar caustic), sulphate 
of iron ( copperas or green vitriol), and hichvomate 
of potash j (2) Vegetal)le Suhstances — viz. colo- 
cyntli and gamboge in large do^es, savin, croton- 
oil, elaterium, &c. ; and (3) Animal Substances, 
such as cantharides, to which must bo added the 
occasional cases in which sausages, and certain 
fish and molluscs, usually quite innocuous, act 
as irritant poisons. The Narcotic Poisons include 
opium, hydrocyanic (or piussic) acid, cyanide of 
potassium, henbane, alcohol, ether, chloral, and 
chloroform. The Narcotico-irritant Poisons inchulo 
mix vomica, meadow sallron ((jolchicum), white 
hcllehore, foxglove, common hemlock, water hem- 
lock [Ciciita viros(t), hemlock water- drop wort 
[&]ia)ithe crocata)^ fool’s parsley, thorn-apple, 
monkshood or acoiuLo, deadly nightshade, tobacco, 
Indian tobacco {Lobelia injlata)^ the bark and 
seeds of the common labiiriuini, the berries and 
leaves of the yew-tree, and certain kinds of fungi. 

The cases in which there are antidotes qualilied 
to neutralise chemically the action of the poison are 
few ill number. For the mineral acids chalk 
or magnesia in water must be used, with the 
view of neutralising them, after which milk should 
be given freely. The alkalies and their carbonates 
must he neutralised by vinegar and water, or lemon- 
juice mixed with water, after which milk should be 
given. ^ For oxalic acid tlie antidote is chalk or 
mamiesia in water, by which an insoluble oxalate 
of lime or magne.sia is formed. For arsenic the 
hydrated pei oxide of iron has been regarded as an 
antidote, but its elficaoy is doubtful. Vomiting 
sliouldbe excited by the administration of a sci'U]ile 
of sulphate of zinc in warm water, and, after the 
stomach has been well cleared out, demulcent Iluida, 
such as Hour and water or milk, should be given. 
Corrosive snhlimatc combines with albumen ( white 
of egg), and forms an insoluble inert mass ; nitrate 
of silver is neutralised by chloride of sodium (com- 
mon salt) dissolved in water ; tartarated antimony 
is to a great degree rendered inert by the adminis- 
tration of decoction of bark or gall-nuts ; ^ and 
acetate of lead is rendered inert by the administra- 
tion of sulpliato of magnesia, which converts it into 
an insoluble sulphate of lead, In all oases of sus- 
pected poisoning, in which the nature of the poison 
IS not known, the safest course is at once to produce 
vomiting by sulphate of zinc, or in its absence by a 
dessert-spoonful of Hour of mustard suspended in 
tepid water, and to continue tho vomiting till all 
the contents of the stomach are discharged, after 
which milk should be given freely. 


Moat of the known gases have a poisonous action 
when inhaled into the lung.s j in these cases death 
may he due simply to suHbeation or to a specific 
action of the gas. Carbonic Acid {q.y.)y although 
seldom employed as an in,strunient of muider, is a 
frequent cause of accidental death, and in France 
is a common means of self-destruction. It is 
established by imineious experiments that air con- 
taining more than onc-tenth of its volume of car- 
bonic acid will, if inhaled, destioy life in man and 
the higher animals ; when diluted with two or more 
volumes of air it can be breathed, and pioduces 
symptoms of vertigo and somnolency, and so great 
a loss of muscular power that the individual, if in 
an erect or sitting ])o&ition, falls as if struck to the 
ground. The respiration, udiicli at hist is difficult 
and stertomus, becomes susiiended. The action of 
the heart is nt first violent, but soon ceases, sensi- 
bility is lost, and the person now falls into a coma- 
tose or death -like state. Those who have been 
resuscitated usually feel pain in the head and 
general soreness of the body for some days, and in 
a few severe cases paralysis of the muscles of the 
face has remained. The patient must, of couise, 
be at once removed from the poisonous atmosphere, 
after which aitilicial lespiration should he had 
recourse to. If the skin is warm cold water may 
he poured on the head and spine ; ivhile if the sur- 
face be cold a warm bath should he employed. 
AA^hen xe.spiration is re-established venesection will 
often relieve the congestion of the ves.scls of the 
brain. The inhalation of oxygen gas is said to 
have been of service in these cases. Carbonic oxide 
Is also an active poison, and is iirescnt in coal-gas 
and in charcoal fumes. Both carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide act as iiowerful narcotics. The fatal 
power of ordinary coal-gavS as an asjdiyxiant andiiri- 
taut is probably due to the carbonic oxide present j 
the post-mortem ajipearances aie i^cry similar 
in cases of poisoning by coal-gas and by carbonic 
oxide. ^ Bidphurettecl hydrogen^ which occuis abund- 
antly in foul drains, seweis, cesspools, cKre., is a 
gaseous poison whose efiects are often noticed. 
Noiliiug certain is knowm of the smallest propor- 
tion of this gas requiied to desti'oy human life; 
hut air containing only of its volume of this 
gas will destroy a dog ; and Avhen the gas exists 
in the proportion of it will kill a hoise. 

During the construction of the Thames Tunnel 
the men engaged in the work suffered severely 
from the presence of this gas, which was probably 
derived from the action of the water on the iron 
pyiitcs in the clay, and ^vhich issued in sudden 
bursts fi'om tho walls. By respiiing this atmosphere 
the strongest and most robust men were in the 
course of a few months reduced to an extienie state 
of exhaustion, and several died. Tho synnitoms 
with which they were first affected wore giddiness, 
sickness, and general debility; they became ema- 
ciated, and fell into a state of low fe\ er accompanied 
by delirium, In this case the dilution was extreme ; 
when tlie gas is breathed in a inoie concentrated 
form tlie person speedily falls, apparently lifele&.s, 
It appears to act as a narcotic poison when concen- 
trated, hut like a narcotico-iiritant when much 
diluted with air. The action of the vapour of 
sulphide of ammonium^ which is also commonly 
present in ccsstiools, &c., is probably much the 
same as that oi sulphuretted hydrogen. Many of 
the gases which are only found as products of the 
laboratory are in the higliesfc degree poisonous, as 
avseniuretted hydrogen ; but ns few persons nm the 
risk of inspiring them it is unnecessary to entei 
into details. 

In point of Law, the use of poison to kill or 
injure a human being or certain animals renders 
the poisoner amenable to the criminal courts. AYith 
regard to the sale of poisons, the legislature found 
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it necessaiy to jiut some restrictions on one descrip- 
tion — viz. arsenic— in older to prevent persons oL- 
taininff it \nth facility, and in such a manner as to 
avoid detection. Tlie 14 and lo Viet. chap. 13, 
requires every person wlio sells arsenic to enter in 
his hooks tlie date and quantity and purpose of its 
use, and later acts ai)ply this rule to other poisons. 
It is not to be sold to one who is nnknown to the 
vendor unle^-a in presence of a witness wlio is known, 
and whose place of abode is recorded in the hook. 
The arsenic must also he mixed with soot or indigo, 
in the proportion of ^ oz. of soot or indigo to the Ih. 

the boxes, bottles, &c. must be labelled "Poison.’ 
TliO'^e who offend as to ai’senic incur a penalty of 
£20 ; but in ordinary pi'escriptioiis poisonr^ may he 
used in the ordinary way by duly qualified medical 
practitioners. As to the re.striction on the sale 
of other poisons, see Chemists and Druggists. 
The offences committed hy those who adinini'^ter 
]»oibons to mankind are as follow : "Whoever causes 
death by poison commits murder, for the means 
are immatei-ial if the death wa's caused by such 
means with a felonious intent. Where death 
is not caused, nevertheless whoever administers 
poison, or causes it to be administered to any 
person, with intent to commit munler is guilty of 
felony, and is liable to penal servitude for life, or 
for not less than three years. Moreover, whoever 
attem])ts to administer poison, or other destructive 
thing, to any pci’soii with intent to commit murder 
is guilty of felony, and is punishable in the same 
^Yay. These offences are coniiiutted whether the 
j)oison administered or attempted to be adminis- 
tered, does injury or not ; and it is a sulheient com- 
mitting of the offence if the poison is put in such a 
place that a party was likely, and was intended to 
take it. Moreover, even though murder was not 
intended, but merely an intent to endanger life or 
inflict grievous bodily liarm, still the offence is 
felony, and i't punishable by ])enal seiwitude vaiying 
from three to ten years. There is also a similar 
punishment for the attempt to administer aiij' btnpe- 
lying drug. Not only is it a crime to administer 
or attempt to administer poison to human beings, 
but if cattle are maliciously killed by poison the 
offence is felony, punishable by penal servitude of 
from three to fourteen years. So to kill by poison 
any dog, bird, beast, or otlier animal, ordinarily 
kept in a state of confinement, is an offence pun- 
ishable by justices of tlie peace with impi*isonment 
for six months, or a fine of £20 over and above the 
injury done. If any pereon lay poi.son on lands to 
kill game he ineiiib a penalty of £10. Moreover, 
hy the Act 26 and 27 vict. chap. 113, extending 
to the United Kingdom, whoever sells or offers 
to .sell poisoned grain, seed, or meal incurs a penalty 
of £10. Whoever sows, lays, or puts on ground 
such poisoned gi*ain incurs a like penalty. The use 
of poisoned flesh is also prohihiteu. But the sale or 
use of any solution, material, or ingredient for 
dressing, protecting, or preparing any grain or seed 
for agricnltnral use only, if used bond fide, is not 
interfered with. 

Secret Poiso^jixg is a mode of taking away 
life by poisoms so slow in their operation that tlie 
gradual sinking of the victims under their influence 
closely resembled tlie effects of disease or the ordi- 
nary decay of nature. It has been practised in all 
ages, and seveml untloubted and numerous supposed 
instances of it are mentioned by Greek and Roman 
writei-s. Tlie prevailing ignorance of pathology 
and chemistry enabled ciimes to he carried oiit 
with impunity with poisons which would be readily 
detected at the present day; and foj- similar 
reasons many deaths were ascribed to poison that ! 
were doubtless due to natural causes. It is im- j 
possible to attach much^ credence to stories such as i 
that Henry YI. was killed by a pair of poisoned 


gloves, or that victims were simply got rul of by 
inducing them to smell a poisoned rose. And it is 
wdiolly incredible that in pre-scientific days treacli- 
erous friends and hidden enemies had access to 
, secret and mysterious metljods of poisoning beyond 
the ])ower of detection that are happily denied to 
scientific investigators in days wlien we are ac- 
quainted with ten tunes as many and ten times 
as subtle poisons. In secret poisoning various 
preparations of arsenic seem once to have been 
most frequently used. In the 17th century this 
atrocious practice became of specially frequent oc- 
currence ; and from this time it rapidly increased, 
spread over western Europe like an epidemic, 
ajid became giadually a regular branch of edu- 
cation among those who professed a knowledge 
of cliemistry, magic, or asfciology. These persons 
regarded the knondedge of the mode of piepar- 
ing seciet poisoirs as of the highest importance, 
and many of them realised large sums by the 
sale of tlieir preparations, and occasionally of the 
secret of tlieir composition. It was in Italy and 
France that this art was cliiefly practised and 
brouglit to the highest perfection; but it seems 
also to have prevailed in England to a considerable 
extent, for in 1531 tlie poisoning of seventeen per- 
sons, two of whom died , by the Bishop of Rochester’s 
cook led to tlie passing of an act which declared 
the emplojTiieiit of secieb poisons to be liigh-treason, 
and sentenced those who were found guilty of it 
to 1)6 boiled to death. This act was repealed in 
1547. 

The only undoubted in.stance of this crime 
which appears prominently in English liistoiy is 
the nuiraer of Sir Thomas Overbiiiy (q.v. ) by 
Viscount Rochester {the favouiite minion of James 
1.) and Lis wife, the divorced Countess of Essex. 
Piince Henry was falsely supposed to have been 
poisoned by his father, James 1. ( 1(512) ; and James's 
own death Ava-s similarly ascribed to nefarious 
practices on the part of Biickingliam, nay, even 
of Charles I. (Milton). Undoubtedly such Avas 
the popular impression at the time, for Dr 
Lainli, a coiijuroj* and quack, Avho was be- 
lieved to have funiislied Buckingham Avitli the 
poisons, Avas .seized by the angry populace in 
uood Htreet, Cliea])side, London, and beaten and 
stoned to death. But it Avas in Italy that this 
mode of poisoning Avas most prevalent. There, 
judging from the AAU’itings of various authors, it 
seems to liave been looked upon a.s a not unjustifi- 
able proceeding to get rid or a rival or enemy bj^ 
poison ; and from the time of the Lombard invasion 
down to the 17th century Italian liistory teems 
with instances Avliicli safliciently sboAv that poison 
Avas both the favmurite Aveapon of the oppressor and 
the protection or revenge of the oppressed. The 
Borgias (q.v.) are generally singled out and held up 
to tlie horror and detestation of mankind ; but as 
far as their poisonings are concerned tliey merely 
employed this method of destroying their adver- 
saries a little more frequently than their neigh- 
bours. To show the popular feeling on this 
subject Ave may instance the case mentioned in the 
M^moire^ of Henry II., fifth Duke of Guise, of a 
.soldier avIio Avas requested to rid the Duke of 
Gennaro Aunese, one of his opponents in Naples, 
Assassination Avas the mode proposed to the soldier, 
but he shrank Avith horror from the suggestion, 
stating at the same time that he Avas quite Avilling 
to poison Annese. It Avas shortly after the date of 
this story (1648) that secret poisoning became so 
frequent j and the Catholic clergy, despite the mles 
of the confessional, felt tliemselves bound to 
acquaint Pope Alexander YIL Avith the extent of 
the practice. On investigation it was found that 
young AvidoAvs Avere extraordinarily abundant in 
Rome, and that most of the unhappy marriages 
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were speedily dissolved by the sickness and death 
of the husband ; and further inquiries resulted in 
tlie dibcovery of a secret society of young matrons 
which met at the house of an old hag, by name 
Hieronyma Spara, a reputed witcli and fortune- 
teller "wlio faU})plied those of them wJio wished to 
veseiit the infidelities of their husbands with a slow 
poison, clear, tasteless, and linipid, and of strength 
e^uIIicieiiL to destroy life in the course of a day, 
week, month, or number of months, as the pur- 
chaaer preferred- The ladies of Koine had been 
]on‘'' acquainted with the ‘ wonderful elixir ’ coni- 
poiuided by La Spara ; but they kept the secret so 
well, and made such effectual use of their know- 
ledge, that it was only after several years, daring 
winch a laige number of nnsiispectea victims had 
perished, and even then through a ciiiiiiing artifice 
of tlie police, that the whole proceedings were 
brought to light. La Spara and thirteen of her 
coiiiiuuhons were hanged, a large number of the 
culprits were wJupped half-naked through the 
streets of Home, and some of the highest rank 
suffered fines and banishment. About half a 
century afterwards the discovery was made of a 
similar organisation at Naples, headed by an old 
woman of threescore and ten named Tollania, 
who manufactured a poison similar to that of La 
Spara, and sold it oxteimivoly in Naples under the 
name of acquetta, and even sent it to all ^larts of 
Italy under tlie name of ‘Manna of St Nicola of 
Barij’giviug it the same name as tlie renowmed 
miraculous oil of St Nicola to elude discovery. 
This poison, now best known as tlie ‘ Acipia 
Tofana’or ‘ Acqua di Perugia,’ is said by lialine- 
inaim to have been compounded of arsenical ueutial 
salts; Avhile Garelli states that it wms crystallised 
arsenic dissolved in a large quantity of water ; hut 
both agree that it produced its ellect almo.st imper- 
ceptibly by gradually weakening the ajijietite and 
respiratory organs. After having directly or 
indirectly caused the deal.h of more than GOO 
persons, Tofiauia was at length seized, tried, and 
strangled in 1719. Prom this time the mania for 
secret poisoning gradually died luvay in Italy. 

Catharine de’ Medici ims beenfreijucntly cliarged 
ivith wholesale poisoning, and in 1558 four of the 
Scottish commissioners wdio had been present at 
Queen Mary’s marriage to the Dauphin were 
poisoned, it was believed, at Dieppe. But it 
was about the middle of the 17tli century that 
tliis horrible practice seems to have become most 
prevalent in France. Here, too, the agents 
were married women, ami their liusbaiids the 
victims; and, as in Italy, the extent to which the 
practice was carried was fii'st made known liy the 
clergy. The government, acting on the informa- 
tion thus obtained, seized and imprisoned in the 
Bastille two Italians named Fxili and Glaser, -who 
were suspected of liaNung been the manufacturers 
and vendors of the poisons. G-lasor died in prison ; 
but Exili, becoming acquainted with another 
prisoner named Ht Croix, communicated to him liis 
secret, wdiicli the latter made considerable use of 
after Ins release, compounding in xiarticular the 
poison known as ‘ succession powder,’ which sub- 
sequently became so celebrated. It was the same 
St Croix wlio played vSiicli a prominent part in the 
tragical histoiy^ of the Marquise de Briiiyilliers 
(q.v.). Penautier, the treasurer of the iiroviiiee of 
Languedoc, and the Cardinal de Bonzy were both 
pupils of St Croix, and managed, the one to pave 
the way for his own advancement, and the other to 
nd liimself of his numerous creditors by the 
administration of poison; but the great inlluence 
of tliese men and the want of direct evidence 
barred all proceedings against them. Secret poison- 
ing now became fashionable ; the passions of 
jealousy, a‘e^'enge, avarice, and even petty spite 


w'cre all satisfied in the same way, and as a 
necessary consequence other oflences decreased in 
proportion. The prisons teemed with suspecled 
criminals, and the ‘ Chanibre Ardente ’ was insti- 
tuted for the special purpose of trjdng tliese 
oilenders. In Paris this trade was chiefiy in the 
liands of two women named Lavoisiii and Lavigo- 
reux, who combined witli the ostensible occupa- 
tion of midwife that of fortune-teller, and foietold 
to wives the decease of their Iiiisbamls, to needy 
heirs that of their rich ielaLive.s, taking care at the 
same time to be instrumental in fulfilling their owu 
predictions. Their houses were fiequented by 
numbers of all classes, both from Pans and the 
provinces, among whom were the celebrated 
Marshal de Luxembourg (q.v.), the Ducliess de 
Bouillon, and the Countess de Soissons; the ttvo 
former of ’ these, howe^’er, went merely from 
cuiiosity. Lavoisiii and her confederate were at 
last discovered, tried, condemned, and burned alive 
in the Place de Gr6ve, 22d February 1G80 ; and 
from thirty to fifty of their accomplices Avere hanged 
in vaiious cities of France. So common liad tiiis 
atrocious practice been tliat Madame de Sevigne, 
in one of her letters, ex pi esses a fear lest the teiins 
‘ Frenchman ’ and ‘ jioisoner’ should become synony- 
mous. For two years after the execution of tlie 
two Parisian poisoners the crime continued to be 
largely committed, being fostered by tlie iiiqninily 
Avith Avliicli oflenders of liigb rank were alloAved to 
escajie ; ami it Avas not till more than a Imndred 
persons bad died at the stake or on the gallows 
tliat the government succeeded in su}ipYessing it. 
The mania for secret poisoning has not since been 
revived to the same extent, though isolated 
instances of its practice have occasionally been dis- 
co vei-ed, particularly in Hungary, Avhere, Avithiu 
the last half of the 19 tb century, very extra- 
ordinary disclosures have at dillerent times been 
made of the prevalence of tliis fifghtful crime 
among the peasant women, Dunng the times of 
slavery the Obeah men among tlie negroes in the 
AVest Indies Avere credited Avith being expert 
poisoneis. Tliey used A'’egetable poisons obtained 
from plants, and iliere can be no doubt Avere often 
inatnimeutal in getting rid of tyrannical or otlier- 
Avise oljjeetionablc masleis. In Biitain famous 
poisoning trials have been those of AA^. Palmer 
{three victinis, 185G), Madeleine ymith (‘not 
jirovcn,* 1867), E. W, Pritchard, M.D. (tA\m 
victims, 18G5), Mary Ann Cotton (sixteen victims, 
1872), (i. H. Lani.son, M.D. (1882), P, Cross, M.D. 
(1887), and Mrs May brick (1889). 

See tho articles on AimiiTERATiON, AsimYXlANiAs, 
Harcotioh, Dissection AVouniis, Lead-poisoning, Py- 
jkmia, Serpent, Venosious Bites, AVoends (Poisoned), 
and for poisoned an'OAVs, Archery and Cukari ; those oil 
ilia more important poisons and the treatment (Aconit’E, 
Arsenio, ITyuRoeYANio Acid, Strychnine, Upas, &c,) ; 
tliQ manuals of medical jurisprudence; and works on 
toxicology by Christison (18110), Taylor (1847; 2d ed. 
1875), ReeBG (1874), AV’onnley (18G7; 2d ed. 1875), and 
A. AVintcr Blyth (1883; 2d ed. 18SC). 

Foison Ivy. See Sumach. 

Foisson^ SiMKON -D enis, a celebrated French 
geometer, Avas born at Pitliivieis, in the depart- 
ment of Loivet, 21st June 1781 ; and displaying an 
aptitude for mathematics, he Avas received into the 
Nicole Polytecbnique in 1798. The striking talent 
he thus early exliibitod attracted tlie notice of 
Lagrange and Laplace, both of Avhom anticipated 
foi* him a brilliant future. In 1802 he became a 
pi’ofessor in the Polyteclmiijne ; in 1808 a member 
of the liureau des Longitudes ; in 1809 professor in 
the Faculty of Sciences ; member of the Institute 
in 1812, &c. ; and this list of distinctions was 
croAviied in 1837 by his elevation to the dignity of a 
peer of France. lie died 25th April 1840. Poisson’s 
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w’liole life was devoted to tlie prosecution of scien* 
tide re^’eareh, and tlie fruits of his pen nuiiiber 
about 300 Slemoivfa, inserted in the publicatioii>s 
of the i:eole Polytechnique, of _ the Academy of 
Sciences, and other scientific journals. Of the 
separate tieatises puhlished by Poi^hon the best 
known is the dc Mcctuiunie (2 v(ds). 1S33) ; 

others weie on capillary action, the matheniati- 
cal theory of heat, the motion of projectiles, 
and, lastly, the celebrated work Siir VlnvanahiliU 
des moyens Munvcnicutft dcs qmnds A^ies Planct- 
alrCii. Poisson is fairly considered one of the chief 
Sunders of the fecieiice of matliematical physics. 

Poitiers^ tbe capital of the French depaitment 
of Vienne, occupies the summit and slopes of a 
little eminence, round wlio^e base How the Claiii 
and the Coivre, 61 miles SSW. of Tours. Before 
the revolution it had an immense iiumher of reli- 
gious edifices, wliich even yet aie sufficiently numer- 
ous. The most inteiesting are the little Temple de 
St Jean, oiiginally a baptistery of the 6th or 7th 
ceiituiy; the abbey church of St Piadegonde, with 
the saint’s cenotaph, niueli visited b}" pilgrims; 
and the noble catliedial of St Pierie (llGl^loth 
century), in which, or in tlie older edifice that 
occniiied its site, twenty-three councils were held 
— the iiicfc in the 4th, and the last in the loth 
century. Other edifices are the Palais-de- Justice 
(the palace formerly of the Counts of Poitou) and 
the H6tel-de-Ville (1876). A university, founded 
by Charles VII. in 1431, is now represented by a 
school of law, with faculties also of science and 
literature. There are besides a i)ublic library of 

30.000 volumes and 400 MSft., a museum, and 

several learned societies, including one for studying 
tlie antiquities of western France (1834). Pop. 
(187*2) 28,247; (1886) 34,62S. Poitiers, the 

Limomim of the Homans, derives its present 
name (earlier Poicticm) fioin the Pictavi or Pic- 
tones. Ill and around it are numerous Celtic and 
Koman remains, a dolmen, baths, some fragments 
of a huge ampliitlieatre, &c. ; and liere in 1882 the 
remains of a whole Gallo-lvoiiian town w^ere dis- 
covered, witli temple, baths, and streets, spread 
over 14 acres. In tlie vicinity Alarie II., the Visi- 
goth, was defeated and slain by Clovis in 507 ; and 
somewhere between Poitiers’ and Tours Charles 
^Martel won his great victory in 732 over the Sara- 
cens under Abd-ur-Rahmrin. Later still (on lObh 
September 1356), at a spot 5 miles north of Poitiers, 
Edward the Black Prince, with some 12,000 or 

14.000 Englishiiien and Gascons, defeated 60,000 
of the troops of King John of France, killing 11,000 
and taking more than 2000 piisoners, among these 
tlie monarch himself ami one of liis sons. St 
Hilary ( q. ) was the first bishop of Poitiers, which 
long was capital of the province of Poitou. From 
tliis town the ancient family took its name to 
rvliich Diana of Poitiers (q.v.) "belonged. 

Poitou, a former province of soiitli- western 
France, coincident with the present departments 
of Deux iSbvres, Vendee, and Vienne, It wuh 
divided into Upper and Lower Poiton, and had for its 
cajiital Poitiers. Its early history is tlie same as that 
of Aquitania (q.v.). Poitou became a possession 
of the English crown when Eleanor, Countess of 
Poitou and Duchess of Aquitaine, after her divorce 
from Louis VIL of France, married (1152) Henry 
of Anjou, afterwards Henry 1. of England. 
Philip Augustus reconquered the province in 1205. 
By the peace of Bretigny, in 1360, it again reverted 
to England, but nine years later ’was retaken by 
Charles V. See Auber, Histoire de Poitou (4 vols, 
1886-88). 

Poke. See Phytolacca. 

Pokei% a round game at cards (developed from 
the older game of brag). Each player has five cards 


dealt him. A sum called the ante is deposited by 
the oldest hand. The playeis tlicii look at their 
hands, each in order after the ante saying whether 
he will play or pa^s. If he pa&se.s he tluows dowm 
Iii-a cauls ami stakes iiotlnng. If lie plays lie has to 
citip to ^7/— i.e. to stake a sum equal to twice tlie 
ante ; the amount chijiped by the ante, if he plays, or 
makes tjood the ante, is only equal to his first .stake. 
Each player in rotation may then discard any of 
liis cards and receive fi-oni the dealer an equal 
number of cards from the top of the pack, hut no 
one is obliged to discard any. When all have 
filled, each player in older must either raise his 
stake or go out of tlie game, forfeiting- wliat he has 
already staked. The laisc is generally limited, 
hut any less sum than the limit may he staked. 
Subsequent players must either ^ee the raise — 
i.e. make the sum next staked equal to that of 
tlie last raiser — or go btitev — ^i.e. raise Iiigher, or 
go out of the game. The raising, seeing, going 
hettei’, or going out, as the case may he, con- 
tinues until either all the players hub one have 
gone out (wlien the one left in takes the pool), or 
until all tlie stakes of all the idayers left in 
are equal, no one going Letter. Then a call is 
declared. The player to the left of the one who 
compelled a call has then to show, face upwards, 
the best cuiiibziiation he holds which ha.s a poker 
value. The subsequent players in order eitlier 
show anything they have better, or throw doAvn 
their hands. The best poker liancl takes the pool. 
In case of absolute equality the pool is divided. 
The value of the hands is as follows, beginning 
with the best ; (1) Straight flush, sequence of five 
cards of the same suit; {2) Fours, four cards of 
the same rank, accompanied by any other card ; 

(3) Full, three cards of the same rank, and aiiair; 

(4) Flush, five cards of the same suit, not in 

sequence; (5) Straight, sequence of five cards not 
all of the same suit ; ( 6 ) Tripilets, tiiree card.^^ 
of the same rank, not accompanied by a pair ; 
(7) Tico pairs; (8) (9) Highest card. 

The cards rank as at M’hist (ace highest), exceiit 
in the case of straights, when ace may he highest 
or lowes’b— i.e. ace, king, queen, knave, ten, or 
five, four, three, two, ace fonii the highest and 
lowest straights respectively. If more than one 

layer holds a straight flush the sequence headed 

y the highest caVd wins ; the same as betAveen 
two straights. Similarly, the highest fours win, 
or tlie highest triplets in triplet liancis ; in the 
case of fulls, the holder of tlie liighest triplets 
wins. As hetAveen Iavo flushes, the highest card 
wins ; if these tie, the next highest, and so on. 

two players each hold tAvo pairs, the highest pair 
Avins ; if the tAvo pairs tie, the remaining highest 
card Avina ; Avitli one pair, the same, If none of 
the players remaining in the game Iiold any of 
the above combinations, each sIioavs his highest 
card ; if there is a tie, the next liighest, and so on. 
There are numerous varieties in tlie Avay of play- 
ing, for Avhicli treatises on poker should be con- 
sulted. The above describes the simplest foim of 
Draw Poker, the game most commonly played. 
See books by Keller (Neiv York, 1887) and Guern- 
dale (1889). 

Poker-drawings, the name ^iven to designs 
(after Avell-known pictures generally) burnt into 
lime-tree or other Avood Avith ‘pokers/ Avliich 
rather resembled plumbers’ soldenng-irons. The 
chief ^ poker,’ ‘pyrotechnic,’ or ‘pyrographic’ artists 
Avere John Cranch (1751-1823), aiuitli of Sldpton, 
and Dr Griffiths, the master of University College, 
for whose cliapel he executed an altar-p'ieee after 
Carlo Dolce. At KnoAv&ley are two poker-draAvings 
ascribed to Salvator Rosa. A similar process, for 
adorning ships’ cabins, table-tops, tSre. , Avas patented 
in 1865. 
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'Prtlrliiiril iPokaran), a town of India, in the 
Raipiit state of Jodhpur, 70 nules NW. of Jodh- 
pm- Pop. 15,000. 

pola, the most important naval station of 
Austria-Hungary, is situated near the sou them 
extremity of the peninsula of Istria, 105 miles hy 
rail S. of Trieste. The harhour is thoroughly 
sheltered, deep, and spacious enough to accom- 
modate the largest llect. The town is protected 
bv forts and batteries, and is overloolced hy the 
citadel, hy whicli it and the hay are commanded. 
The arsenal employs about 2400 men. There are 
also avfcillerv and powder atore.s, docks, slips, &c. 
The cathedral date.s from the 15th century. Pola 
is also a shipping port, exporting wood, fish, sand, 
and biiildiiig sLone.s, and importing provisions, coal, 
Ld bricks. Pop. (1851) 1100; (1880) 27,173, of 
^vhorn 7700 belonged to the garrison. Pounded 
traditionally hy the Colcliians who were sent 
in pursuit of Jason, Pola was destroyed hy 
Aiiguatiis, but rebuilt at the request of his 
daiigiiter Julia, on which account it was named 
P ictus Julia. At the beginning of the 3d centui'y 
it had 30,000 ini lahit ants, and was a .station of the 
Roman fleet. It was destroyed in 1967 hy its 
Venetian masters, who had connnered it in 1148 ; 
and in 1379 the Genoese, after routing the 
Venetian.s in a sea-light oil’ the town, once more 
ravaged it. But it only passed from Venice in 
1797 to Austria, who chose it as her chief naval 
liari)our in 1848. It contains numerous interest- 
ing Roman remains, among them a well-preserved 
amphitheatre, 450 feel long and 360 broad. A 
temple and several ancient gates are also extant. 
See AlUraon’s Antkinitm of Pola (Lend, 1819), 
and Jackson’s Dalmatia^ the Quarnm-Oj and Istria 
(1887). 

Polabiniis, an ancient Slavic race, belonging 
to the same group as the Poles, occupy in g tlie 
basin of the Lowei’ Elbe. They have long been 
Germanised, and their language is now extinct. 
The term is sometimes used in a widoi' sense for all 
Slavonic peoples Avest and north-west of the Oder 
and the Erzg(d)i]-ge. Seo Slavonians. 

Polaccsi* a species of vessel in use in the Medi- 
terranean, with three masts and a jib -boom ; the 
fore- and maiii-masts being of one piece (‘pole- 
masts’), and the miz;«eu-mast with a top and top- 
mast. 

Polacca. Ree Polonaise. 

Poland (called hy the native.s Polslccti a Avord 
of the same root as Pofc, ‘ a plain ’), a former king- 
dom of Europe, Avas, immediately previous to its 
dismemberment, hounded on the N. hy the Baltic 
Sea from Danzig to Riga, and by the Russian 
provinces of Riga and Pskov ^ on the E. by the 
Ru-ssian provinces of Smolensk, Tcliei*nigolI, Pol- 
tava, and Kherson ; on the S. hy Bosaarabia, 
Moldavia, and the Oarpabhian Mountains j and 
on the W. hy tlie Prussian provinces of Sile.sia, 
Brandenburg, and Pomerania. Its greatest length 
froin north to south Avas 713 English miles, and 
from east to Avo.st 693 miles, embracing an area of 
about 282,000 English aq. m, (40,000 larger than 
Austria- Hungary is noAv); an area wlAich in 
1880 had a popvilation of 24,000,000, This exten- 
sive tract forms part of the great European central 
plain, and is crossed by only one raime of hills, 
Avhicli rise from the north siae of the Carpathians 
and run north-east through the country, forming 
the Avaterahod between the rivers AAdiicli IIoav into 
the Baltic and Black Sea. The soil is mostly a 
light fertile loam, avoII adapted for cereals, though 
here and there occur extensive barren tracts of 
sand, heath, and SAvamp, esjmcially in the eastern 
districts. Much of the fertile soil is rich pasture- 
land, and much is occupied with forests of pine, 


birch, oak, &c. Rye, Avheat, barley, and other 
cereals, hemp, timbei*, lioney and Avax, cattle, 
sheep, and liovses, v^ast mines of salt, and a little 
silver, iron, copimr, and lead constitute tlie natural 
riches of the country ; and for the purposes of 
commerce the Vistula, Dnieper, DAvina, and their 
tributaries ailbrd great facilities. 

The kingdom of Poland, during the period oE its 
greatest extent, after the addition of the grand- 
duchy of Lithuania at the close of the 14th century, 
Avas subdivided, for purposes of government, into 
about forty palatinates (Pol. icojcioodztwa), Avliicli 
Avere mostly governed hy hereditaiy chief.s The 
people were divided into two great classes — nobles 
and serfs. The noble class, AAiiich Avas the 
privileged and governing class, included the higher 
nobles, the inferior nobles (a numerous class, corre- 
sponding to tlie knights and gentry of oblier 
countrie.s), and the clergy, and numbered in all 
200,000 ; the serfs formed the agricultural labourers, 
and were attached to the soil. Their condition is 
described hy all travellers as a very pitiable one. 
Such trade as the country had Avas mostly in the 
hands of the (Germans and Jews. The nobles Avere 
the proprietors of the soil, and appropriated the 
lai'ger portion of its products, the serfs being left 
Avith {I hare maintenance. Tlie former Avere brave 
and hos[)itahle, hut (juarrelsome, and generally 
preferred their oavu mi crests to that of their 
country; the .serfs (originally called Kmicci ; Lat. 

Avere sunk in poverty and ignorance. 
The pve.seut population of the provinces included 
in the Poland of former days consists of Poles, 
Lithuanians, Germans, JeAvs, Mai o- Russians, Rou- 
manians, Gypsies, &c. Tlie Poles, Avho number 

10.000. 000, form the bulk of the population; the 
Libhuanian.s, 2,100,000 in mini her, inhabit the 
north-east of the country ; the Gormans, of whom 
there are 2,000,000, live mostly in the toAvns; the 
Je^\^s are very numerous, being reckoned at 

2.200.000, Of Roman Catholics there arc about 
9,400,000 ; of members of the Greek Church 
(including Uniates), 7,900,000; of Protestants, 
2,360,000 ; the rest are JeAA^s, Anueuians in 
Galicia, iSic. 

Jlistory. — The Poles are ebhnologically a branch 
of the Sclavs (n.v.). The name appears first in 
iiistory aa the designation of a tribe, the Poliani, 
Avlio dAvclt lietween the Oder and the Vistula, 
surrounded Ijy the Icindrcd trilies of the Maaovn, 
Kujavii, Chrohates, Silesians, Obotritc,s, and others. 
In course of time the name Poliani_ became pre- 
dominant. There is no real Polish history till the 
reign of MieczyslaAV (962-992) ; up to the period of 
this sovereign Ave have only fables. He became a 
convert to Christianity, and Poland took rank aa 
one of the political poAvers of Europe. Mieczyslaw 
acknoAvl edged himself to he the feudatory of Otho 
of Germany. In his time the first Polish bishopric 
Avas founded at Posen. He was succeeded by his 
son Boleslaa I, (992-1025), Avho extended his king- 
dom beyond the Oder, the Carpatliinns, and the 
Dniester. He Avas recognised as king by the 
German om])erors. After a period of anarchy he 
Avas succeeded by his son Casiniir (1040-58), 
wlioae reign, and lliat of Uia warlike son Boleslav 
11. ( 1058-1101 ), although brilliant, Avere of little real 
profit to the country. The latter monarch having 
murdered the Bishop of Cracow Avith his oAvn hand, 
Poland Avas laid under the paiml interdict, and the 
peoiile absolved from their allegiance, whereupon 
Boleshia fled to ITnngary. For two hundred years 
from this time Poland Avas only a duchy. Boleslas 

111., surnamed the ‘ Wiymiouthed’ (1102-39), an 
energetic monarch, annexed Pomerania. 

In the time of Casiinir II. ( 1177-94) avb haA^e the 
senate established, Avhich Avas formed from the 
I bishops, palatines, and castellans. His death Avas 
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the signal for a contest among tlieyaiious claimants 
for the throne, which was speedily followed, as 
usual, by a division of tlie country, and during tills 
disturbance Pomerania eniaiicipateil itself from 
Polish x’ule. In 1226 the Teutonic Knights were 
sximnioned by tlie Duke of Masovia to aid him 
against the pagan Prussian>s ; but they soon hecame 
as formidable enemies to Poland as the Pnissians, 
and conquered a large part of Podlachia and Lithu- 
ania. The Mongols swept over tlie countiy in 
1241, enmmittiiig great devastations, and defeated 
the I\)Ies m a battle at Liegnitz. Many districts 
of tlie coil u try were now colonised by CTcrmans, 
and numbers of Jews took refuge in Poland. The 
Germans obtained great privileges from the Polish 
king, and were governed by the Jus Magde- 
hurgicum. The reign of Ladislaus Lokietek ( ‘ the 
Short ’) is important ( 1305-33), because in his reign 
the first Polish diet (1331) w'as summoned at 
Checiny. In conjunction with Gedyrnin, Grand- 
duke of Lithuania, a vigorous war was earned on 


against the Teutonic Knights. His son, Casimir 
the Great (1333-70), increased the prosperity of 
Poland. Commerce was active, and Danzig and 
Cracow joined tlie league of the Hansa. In 1347 
was enacted tlie celebrated Statute of Wislica, the 
foundation of PoHsh law ; in this reign also Galicia 
was united to Poland, With Casimir the dynasty 
of the Piasts became extinct, after a rule of 510 
years, according to the old Polish clironiclei*s. His 
nephew, Louis, king of Hungary, succeeded him by 
the will of the deceased monarch and the election 
of the diet. On his death mthout male heirs the 
succession fell to his daughter Jadviga or Hedwig, 
who was induced by the diet to many Jagiello, 
Grand-duke of Lithuania, who founded the dynasty 


of the Jagellons (q.v. j 1386-1572), and first united 
Lithuania and Poland, tluis douhliiig the extent, 
though not the population, of the kingdom. In 
1410 the Teutonic Knights were defeated at the 
battle of Giiinwald. His son, Ladislaus, who was 
also chosen king of Hungary, fell at the battle of 
Varna iu 1444 fighting against the Turks, Casimir, 
who succeeded, recovered West Prussia from the 
Teutonic Knights and compelled them to do homage 
for East Prussia. In 1454 was held the diet of 
NieszaAva, at wliich the celebrated statute was 
enacted wliich conferred gi’eat privileges upon the 
Polish nobility. The brief reigns of Casimir’s two 
sons were marked only by the increased powder of the 
diet, which had ly tliis time absorbed all but the 
symbols of supreme authority, and had turned 
Poland from a monarchy into an oligarchy. The 
king thus possessed hut little poAver bej^ond wliab 
his personal inlluence gave him. 

Sigismund I. (1506-48), also sou of Casimir IV., 
had a long and prosperous reign, Poland being at 

that time the 
dominant coun- 
try of eastern 
Europe. Very 
different opinions 
have been held 
about this inon- 
arcli, some Polish 
historians prais- 
ing his govern- 
ment, Avliile 
Bohrzynski and 
others consider 
him to have been 
a Aveak man. 
His court Avas 
filled Avith fac- 
tions fomented 
by his Avife, Bona 
Sforza, (laughter 
of the Duke of 
Milan, a malig- 
nant and avari- 
cious Avnman, 
The doctrines of 
the Beformatiou 
penetrated to 
Poland, and were 
a source of fresh 
discontents. In 
a Avar Avith Basil, 
the Gran d-d like 
of Bussia, Sigis- 
round lost Smo- 
lensk, but heAvas 
partly compen- 
sated by obtain- 
ing lordship over 
Moldavia. In 
1529 Sigismund 
issued a legal 
code for Lithu- 
ania in the VTiite-Russian language, Avhich forms 
an important monument of Pcjlish law. In 1537 
occurred the first rolcosz^ or rebellion of the nobility 
against the kingly authority. Sigismund was 
about to set out to Wallachia, and Avas obliged 
to make several concessions before^ they Avould 
accompany him. ^ In 1548 the king died at the 
advanced age of eighty-bAvo, 

He was succeeded by bis son, Sigismund IL 
(1548-72), otherwise called Sigismund Augustus, 
but this prince Avaa not elected till a debate had 
taken place about his marriage. He had secretly 
espoused as a Avddower a Avidow of the great house 
BadziAvill, and the nobles required the union to be 
annulled, because they fancied that the country 
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would "ain move by a foreign alliance. Sigisiniind, 
howevei*, carried liis point, and liis wife was crowned 
in 1550, but died soon after, not without suspicions 
of having been poisoned by her mother-indaw, 
Ilona who in fcliis reign left Poland for her native 
country, carrying with her a vast amount of trea- 
sure. The quarrels bet>veen Protestants and Kom- 
anists now raged fiercely, and the Reformed faitli 
spread rapidly in Poland. We hear of persons 
hein"- burned to death for their adliesion to it. 
Sigi^nund showed great indecision in the matter. 
In 15695 by the diet of Lublin, LiUuiania was 
finally joined indissolubly to Poland, and from this 
time tliere was to be but one diet for the united 
realm, and Warsaw, for greater coni^enience, be- 
came the capital. Poland also gained Livonia. In 
1*572 the king died. In the diet held the year after 
at Warsaw it was enacted that bhei-e should be 
toleration for all religious opinions, but tlie n()bles 
were still to have power over tlieir serfs in spiritual 
matters. 

The population almost doubled itself, but the 
nobles became every year more impatient of re- 
straint, and the crown was now virtually elective. 
Tlie members of the diet, consisting of the pala- 
tines and the poaly, or deputies of the lesser 
nobility, together with the higher nql)L]ity, sat in 
one cliantber. The king had tlie right of sum- 
moning the diet, wliicli only lasted for six weeks, 
and its decisions were I'cqnivcd at a later stage, as 
we shall see, to be unanimous. This idea of 
unanimity in voting is thoroughly Slavonic, and is 
to be found in the old Russian folk- motes. The 
right of forbidding the passing of an.^ measure was 
cfuled in Poland the kharum veto (in Polisli, me 
pozwalam)^ and brought all legislation to a stand- 
still. It M^as employed by many of the corrui)b 
Polish nobles to avokt the detection of their mal- 
practices or to gratify their private malice, and 
hastened the ruin of the country. 

The diet of 1573 elected Henry of Valois {III. 
of France, q.v.), a worthless man, who lied in the 
most ludicrous fashion from the country after a 
reign of about live months, and was succeeded by 
Steplien Batory (1575-86), voivode of Transyl- 
vania, one of Poland’s best kings, who carried on 
war successfully against the Kussians, and com- 
pelletl Ivan IV. to sue for peace ; he also organised 
the Cossacks of the Ulcraiiie into regiments of 
frontier soldiers. Batory, who had no heirs, was 
succeeded hy Sigisniun<l III. (1586-1632), the son 
nf Catharine, sister* of Sigismund IL, who had 
maniecl John Vasa, king of Sweden. He signed 
the pacta conventa^ as the agreement between the 
Poles and tlieir king was named, and an alliance 
offensive and defensive was made between Ikdand 
and Sweden, Constant disputes took place be- 
tween the king and the diet, and lie was a great 
persecutor of the Dissidents, as tlic Protestants 
were called. Sigismund assisted the claims of the 
false Demetrius, who was assassinated at Moscow 
in 1606, and we find tlic Poles afterwards taking 
that city and causing Ijadislans, the son of Sigis- 
inuncl, to be crowned c:iar j but he was soon 
obliged to resign, and ultimately the family of 
the Romanovs ascended the throne in the person 
of Michael Nov was Sigismund successful in his 
attempts to get tlie crown of Sweden. He died in 
1632, and was followed by his sons Ladislaus IV. 
(1632-48) and^ John Casimir {1648-’68). During 
the reign of this dynasty AVallaehia and Moldavia 
were taken by the Turks from tlie Polish pro- 
tectorate, Livonia Avaa conquered (1005-21) by 
Sweden, and Brandenburg cBtablishcd itself in 
complete independence (1667). In 1652 Sicinski, 
the deputy for Upita, first put an end to the diet 
by the liberum veto. The Cossacks had been 
goaded into rebellion by oppression and religions 


persecution, as they were members of the Greek 
Church, and finally went over to Russia in 1654. 
This occurred in the unfortunate^ days of John 
CasiiiiL ; and during the same reign Poland was 
attacked simultaneously by Russia, Sweden, 
Brandenburg, and the Cossaclcs ; the country was 
entirely overrun, AVarsaAV, AVilno, and Lemberg 
taken, and tlie king compelled to flee into Silesia. 
Many of the Polish nobles beha\'ed with great 
treachery, but the invaders were finally driven 
out. In 1660 Livonia was ceded to Sweden. In 
1667, by the treaty of Andruszowo, the territoiy 
beyond the Dnieper was ceded to Russia. John 
Casimir abdicated in 1668, and retired to France, 
wheie he died in 1672. 

Michael Wisniowiecki (1668-74), son of a 
famous general, but a weak and very insignificant 
man, was elected king—it is said almost against 
bis own will. He was a mere puppet in tlie bands 
of liis subjects. A war with Turkey was concluded 
by the ignominious peace of Buezaez in 1672, by 
which the toAvn of Kamioniec remained in the 
liands of the Ottomans, But the senate rejected 
the treaty; the Polish army was reinforcecl, and 
the command given to the celebrated John Sobicski, 
who routed the Turks at Cliocim the following 
year. Michael died suddenly in 1674. After 
some dissensions concerning the election of a 
successor, John Sobieski (q.v., 1674r-96) was 
chosen, but his reign, although adorned by the 
splendid triumph at Vienna (1685), was productive 
of little good to Ids country, chiefly through the 
continual dissensions of the nobles. As Sobieski’s 
successor Llie Prince of Conti was legally elected 
and proclaimed king; but Augustus II. or Saxony, 
whose cause was supported by the House of Austria, 
entered Poland at the head of a Saxon array, 
and succeeded in obtaining the throne, Angustna 
shelved little sympathy with bis Polisli subjects ; 
he promised to reconquer for Poland her lost 
provinces, but this promise was chiefly made as 
an excuse for keeping Ids Saxon army in the 
country, in violation of the pacta conventa. Hia 
war with the Turks lestored to Poland part of the 
Ukraine and the fort.ress of Kamieniec ; but tliat 
with Charles XIL brought nothing but misfortune. 
Cracow was taken in 1702; Augustus was deimsed, 
ami Stanislaus Loszczynski, palatine of Posen, 
elected in ids place. All the courts of Europe 
acknowledged Stanislaus, except that of Peter the 
Great; and, wlien the latter defeated Charles at 
the battle of Pnltowa in 1709, Leszczynski was 
compelled to leave the country, and Augustus 
returned. In this reign Poland lost Courland, one 
of its fiefs, which was given by the Empress Anna 
to Biron, her favourite. Religious fanaticism was 
also rampant. The Dissidents were very much 
perseented, and a riot liavin^ taken place in 1724 
at Thorn, several of the leitding citizens, including 
the burgomaster, were put to deatli. In 1733 a 
law was passed excluding them from all public 
offices. This same year the contemptible Augustus 
(lied. At tlie instigation of some or his supporters, 
Stardslaus Leszczynski, wlm was then residing in 
Lorraine, was induced to return to Poland and 
was clectG{l king ; but his election was opposed by 
Austria and Russia, and in Ids place was chosen 
Augustus HI. (son of the last sovereign), a weak 
and incapable man. The condition of the countiy 
was now deploralile. Towards the end of his reign 
tlie more enlightened Poles, .seeing the radical 
defects of the constitution, the ivant of a strong 
government, and the dangers of the lihermn veiOy 
entered into a league for the ertablifihmenfc of a 
well -organised hereditary monarchy. The con- 
servative party, however, was strong, and relied 
on Russian inliuence, wldle the^ reformers sup- 
ported tlie Jesuits in tlieir exclusion of dissenters 
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from public office". In 1764 Stanislaus Augustus 
Poiiiatowftki Ava> elected king, chiefly through the 
intrigues of the Empress Catharine." Although a 
man of refined manneis, he was weak, and not 
flttcd to .serve tlie country at such a crisis. The 
vefovuung, or C/artoiyski paity (so called because 
it wa.s lieaded by a member of this celebiated 
family), had succeeded in abolishing the Uhcruni 
veto, and effecting many other improv'ements ; bnt 
they at the same time more severely oppressed the 
Dissidents, whom the Rufebians pretendetl to pro- 
tect. 

The Confederation of Bar (so called from Ear in 
Podolia) was now (1768) formed hy a few patriots, 
an auny of about 8000 men was a.«;netnbled, anti 
war dcclaied against Russia. But they were not 
sncce"'‘fnl, and a hold attempt to carry off the king 
also failed. Frederick the Clreat of "Prussia, wlio 
had formerly gained tlie consent of Austria to a 
partition of Poland, made the same proposal t<i 
liussia in 1770, and in 1772 the fimt partition was 
effected. The territories seized hy the three powers 
were as follows : 

riigllah aj miles Popnlatiou. 


Russia 42,000 1.800,000 

Prussia 13,000 410,000 

Austria 27,000 2,700,000 


The whole country was now aroii.se d to a sense of 
its danger; and the diet of the diminished kingdom 
laboured to amend the constitution. In 1788 a 
remarkable diet was opened which lasted four years. 
Many changes were intioduced. The Uheruin veto 
was formal ly s n ppressed , an d th e throne was decl ared 
hereditary. The burghev.s were to send deputies 
to the diet on the same terms as tlie nobles ; the 
]iea.sants weie not set free, hut their condition was 
improved ; and the Dissidents were granted complete 
toleration, although the Roman Catholic was de- 
claied to he the dominant religion. In this tliey 
were encouraged by Prussia, whose king, Frederic k- 
William, swore to defend them against pLiissia. 
The new constitution was promulgated May 2, 
1791. But some of tlie nobles were discontented 
at the loss of their privileges by the new order of 
things, and formed in 1792 the (Confederation of 
Targoyica (^j.v.), and at their instigation Rus.sian 
troops invaded Poland and Lithuania. Piu.ssia now 
joined the Rus.sians, and a second fniitless resist- 
ance to the united troops of Prussia and Russia, 
wliieh^-wa-s headed by Joseph Poniatowski (q.v.) 
and Kosciusko (q.v.), was followed hy a second 
partition (1793) between those two countries as 
follows : 

jengliali ari, miles, PupulutiQii 


Rii'^sia 06,000 3,000,000 

Prussia 22,000 1,100,000 


wliich the diet was forced to sanction at the point 
of the l>ayonet. Tlie Poles now became desperate; 
a general rising took place (1794), tlie Prussians 
were compelled to retreat to their own country, 
and the Russians were several times routed. But 


! Austria now appealed on the bcene ; her army 
' ad\anced, and fieyh Russian troops also arrived. 
Kosciusko was defeated at the battle of IVfacio- 
joMice and taken piisoner. Suvorov (Sin\ arrow), 
the Russian general, took AVarsaw, and the PolLli 
monaichy was at an end. Tlie third and kiU 
paifition (1795) di.sLributed the leniainder of the 
country as follows : 

EiitjhHlis.] miJe-H Populntlon. 

43,000 1,200,000 

PiU'i-.ia 21,000 1,000,000 

Au-,tna 18,000 1.(00,000 

King Stanislaus resigned Jiis crown, ami died at 
St Petfjisbuig in 1798. He lies buried in the Roman 
Catholic church there. 

Tlie main cause.s of the fall of Poland appear to 
have been (1) the want of patriotism and cohesion 
among the nobles, each pui suing his own interests, 
and the country thus being divided among a num- 
ber of petty tyrants; (2) the want of a mdioual 
middle class, tbe trade of the conntiy being almost 
entirely in the hands of Jews and "Germans; (3) 
the intolerance of the Jesuits, who jicnsecuted on 
the one hand the Dissidents, which caused tliem to 
sympathise with Piussia, and on the other per- 
secuted also the Oithodox inhabitants of the eastern 
])rovirices and the Cossacks, who thus looked to 
Russia; (4) in a less degi'ee than tlie iij.sfc tliree 
causes, the weakness of character of the kings— 
though with such a turhuleiifc nobility it mu^t be 
confessed that they had no fair plfiy ; (5) the want 
of natural frontiei-s. 

The siibse(]uent success of the French against tljc 
Pi-iissians and the promises of Napoleon to recon- 
stitute Poland rallied lound him the Pules, who 
distinguished tliemselves in sevei-al campaigns 
against their old enemies ; hut all that Napoleon 
accomplished in fulfilment of his promise was tlie 
establishment, by the tieaty of Tilsit (1807), of the 
duchy of ATai'saw, chiefly out of the Prussian sliare 
of Poland, with a liheial constitution and the Elec- 
tor of Saxony as its head. In 1809 'Western Galicia 
was taken from Anstiia and added to the duchy, 
but the advance of the allied army in 1813 put an 
end to its existence. After the ce.'^sions by Austria 
in 1809 the duchy contained 58,290 English .sq. m,, 
with a population of about 4,000,000. Danzig was 
also declared a republic, but given back to Prussia 
(February 3, 1814). 

The division of Poland was rearranged by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 ; the original shares of 
Prussia and Austria were diminished, and that 
part of the dnehv of '\Vai'h aw which was not restored 
to Prussia and Austria was united as the kingdom 
of Poland to the Russian empire, hut merely by 
the bond of a personal union (the .same monarch 
being the sovereign of each), and the two states 
being wholly independent of each other. The 
remaining part'? of Poland weie incorporated with 
the kingdoms whicli had seized them. Tlie parti- 
tion of Poland as thus finally arranged was as 
follows : 


Eng 3*1. m. 

Russia.... 220, 500 

Prussia.,.. 2G,Q00 
Austria.... 35,500 


Present Political Divisions. 

fProvinces of Courland Vitebsk, Grodno. Miiibk, Mohilcff, Volhynia. Kieff, Podolia, and the 
I Kingdom of Poland (sec below). Of these portions of the original kingdom of Poland now 

16,000,000^ belonging to Russia it must be remarked that Cnurlaiul was ceded to Russia in the reign of 

I Catharine by the free action of the iidiabitants; Kieff had belonged to Russia by conquest 
I since 1667. 

3.000. 000 Posen, most of West Prussia, and several districts of East Prussia, 

5.000. 0j0 Galicia, Bukowina, Eips, &c. 


Cracow, with a small surrounding territory, was 
declared independent under the protection of 
Austria. Alexander I. gave the Poles a con- 
stitution, including biennial diets, a responsible 
ministry, a separate army, and liberty of the press. 
General 2ajacek was appointed viceroy, and tlie 
Grand-duke Constantine took command of tlie 
army. For some time matters seemed to go on 


smootlily, but a spirit of discontent soon developed 
itself. Complaints were made that the freedom of 
the press was inteifered with, and secret societies 
Avere formed. An insurrection broke out in 
November 1830 ; the grand- duke was obliged to 
quit the city, and General Chlopicki was appointed 
dictator. Early in 1831 a large Russian army, 
under Diebitsch, entered the country. Chlopicki 
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re«i''ned hi^ dictatorship, and Prince Czaitoryski 
appointed president of the ])ro visional govern - 
inenfc. Fioin January 1831 till Stli September of 
the same year a series of sanguinary engagements 
took place,' in which the Poles were at hrst success- 
ful. On tlie 8th of Septemher, however, Pa^kc- 
vitch (cpv,), who had succeeded Diehilsch, took 
ti^arfaaw, and the insurrection was virtually at an 
end. The Poles had not succeeded in obtaining 
any assistance from foreign jjowei.s. Prom this 
time the indepciulcnce of Poland was suppressed, 
and ill 1832 it was declared an integial part of the 
Kussian empire, with a separate administiation, 
headed by a viceroy chosen by the czar ; the con- 
stitution was annulled, ami a .strict censorshi]) of 
the press was established. Many of the literary 
treasures were cariicd oil to the public library of 
St Petersburg. Slight outbreak.s occiiired in 1846, 
which weie severely repressed. Simultaiicoiis dis- 
tuiPances in the Prussian and Austrian portions of 
Poland met with the saine fate. Their leaders 
in Prussia weio impri.soned, hut relca.sed by tlie 
revolution of 1848 at llerlin. Tn no part of the lost 
provinces has the work of dcnaLioiialiaatioii been 
more complete than in Prussian Poland. Tt lias 
proceeded quietly, but tliorougbly. In (lalicia the 
peasants at the same time inaHsacred many of the 
nobles. On the 6th of November 1848 the republic 
of Cracow was iiicoi*[)Oiaicd with Austria. 

Aftei the accession of Alexander TI. in 1855 the 
condition of the Poles was cousidci.ibly ameliorated. 
An amnesty brought back many of those who had 
been expatriated, and vari(jus other ref or ms were 
hoped for. On the 29th November, on the thirtieth 
anniversary of the insurrection, many ])()litical 
manifestations took 2)1 ace, both in llio cluirche.s ami 
elsewhere. On the.se occasions riots took ])laee, 
and some persons were unfoitunately killed. 
A'^^araaw was now declared in a state of siege. In 
June 1862 an attem])t was made to assassinate 
General Ludevs, the governor, who was succeeded 
by the Grand -duke Constantino, the brotlier of the 
emperor, the Marquis AVielopolski being apiiointed 
chief minister. Meanwhile Alexander II. had 
made great concessions ; the public offices of the 
countiy were to 1)0 filled by Poles ; the Polish 
language u'as to be the ollicial one, and munidiml 
iusUtuUows to Wvyysjw and the cl^ief 

cities. The people, however, received these over- 
tuies sullenly, and on tlie night of January 15, 
1863, a secret conscription wuh held, and those 
.suspected of disaffection to the government were 
seized in their beds to he enlisted. Attempts were 
made to assassinate the grand- duke and other 
Rn.ssian officials, and Lithuania and Volliynia were 
also declared in a state of siege. The committee 
of the National government is.sued its Jiist pro- 
clamaLion in February 1863 ; and a Aveek arter- 
Avard.s Mieroslawski raised the standard of insur- 
rection in the north east, on the frontier of Posen. 
The coumiittce {lizad) iiad secret sessions, ami 
was for a long time able to defy the liussiaii 
government ; its emissaries, called stilciczi/d, put 
to death many obnoxious pcr.soiia and UusBian spies. 
It also issued proclamations from time to time ; 
and many districts of Augustovo, Kadom, Lublin, 
Volliynia, and Lithuania were speedily in insurrec- 
tion. ^ It was a mere guerilla war, and no great or 
decisive conllicts took place ; but the sympathy of 
Europe Avas largely enlisted on behalf of the Poles, 
Incendiarism aiul^ murder Avei’e ramjiant ; and at 
last, Avitli the assistance of Prussia and the secret 
support of Austria, the czar’s troop.s .succeeded in 
trauqding out (1864) the last ombors of insurroc- 
won, Langiewicz, one of the leaders A\dio bad 
directed the struggle, held out for some time, but 
at length made his escape into Galicia. From the 
time of the su 2 )pression of the insurrection the 
382 


kingdom of Poland lias disappeaied from all official 
documents. All education in the university ami 
the schools is now carried on in the Russian 
language. 

Among Inatories may be recoimnended Hhtoire de 
Folognc, by Lelewel (Paris, 1844) j Geschichte Polens, by 
Ropell and Caro (voIb i.-vi., Gotha, 1840-88); Dzieje 
Polskie %o Zargzsie (‘Sketch of the History of Poland’), 
by Michael Ijobrzynski. See also Count Moltke’s Poland 
(Eng. trans. 1886). For inap.s of Poland at various 
date.s, see, besides that given above, the historical maps 
of Europe, A^ol. lY. p. 466. 

Russi.an Poland.— The so-called ‘Kingdom of 
Poland,’ united Lo liu.ssia in 1815, had its oavii con- 
stitution till 1830, and a separate government till 
1864, when, after the .suppression of the revolt, the 
last visible lemuant of independence Avas taken 
away. The administiation Avas at first given to 
eight militaiy governois, and then to a eommission 
.sitting in St Petei’shurg. Finally, in 1868, the 
I’ollsh jirovince Ava.s absolutely incorpoiated with 
liu.ssia, and the ten goA^crnmcnts into Avhich it Avas 
divided are grouped Avith the goveuiments of 
Russia i>ro 2 )er. In 1867 the area of the ‘ kingdom * 
Avas about 49,000 sq. nn, Avith a population of about 
5,700,000, of Avhom 4,330,000 Avere Roman Catho- 
lics, 780,000 Jews, 260,000 Gieek Catholics (mostly 
United), and the rest Lutherans or other Protest- 
ants. In 1890 the ten Polish proviiic(\s — Kaliscz, 
Kielce, Lom/a, Lublin, Piotrkow, Pioek, Padom, 
Hiedlce, SsiiAval-Ki, and AAhrrsaAV — had a collective 
1 ) 0 ] )ul alien of 8,105,000. The several aieiis and 
populations of these governments will be found in 
the table at Russia. About 10,000,000 still here 
ami in Prussia and Amstria speak the Polish 
tongue. The surface and soil of the Russian 
Polish piovinces re.semhlc.s that of the re, st of old 
Poland ; tlic commerce is still mostly in the hands 
of the Jew.s, 

PoLLSii Language and Liteuatujie,— The 
Polish language is one of the most widely -spread 
branches of the Slavonic family ; it foinns tlie Avesb- 
ern brancli together Avitli Roheinian and Sorhish or 
Lusatian AVendish. Like all the Slavonic lan- 
guages, it Is highly in J looted, having seven ca.ses, 
and, by means of tlie so-called ‘aspects,’ expressing 
A’cry delicate distinction.s of meaning in the verb. 
Like Russian, boAvever, it iackH tiie imperfect and 
aorist Avliieh are found in Bulgarian and Serbian. 
It has a rich vocabulary and gieat poAver of com- 
pounding Avoi’d.s. It reseinhlos the Old Slavonic in 
having two nasals, like the French on and in ; these 
are found noAvherc else among Slavs exccjit in a Bul- 
garian dialect. After the iutroductiou of Chiistuui- 
ity Latin exercised a great iniluence on its vocabu- 
lary and literature, and subsequent to the 14Lli 
century it adopted into its vocabulary numerous 
German Avords. Already in the IGtli century 
Polish Avas a highly cultivated language, and began 
to supplant Latin, until then the language of the 
state and of the learned. The best Polish gram- 
mars are tliose of Malocki, Graniatyla Eistoryczno- 
PorOnmmvczct Jczyl'ct Polslcicgo ( ‘ Historico- com- 
parative Grammar of the Polish Language,’ Lem- 
berg, 1879), and C, AAk Smith, Grammafih chr 
imhmohm B^jvacho (Berlin, 1845); the most com- 
jirehensive dictionary is that of Linde (iigav ed. 
Lemberg, 1854-60); that of Bandtke (2 vols. 
Breslau, 1806) is good, and so also is tlie English- 
Polish dictionary published at Berlin in 1849. ^ 

The hi.story of Polish literature is divisible 
into five distinct periods. (1) From the earliest 
times to the middle of the 16th century, the epoch 
of the Reformation. The Poles, unlike most of 
their Slavonic kindred, are poor in legendary and 
popular poetry, and much of their early literature 
IS in Latin. Casimir III. (q.A^), auriiaiued ‘the 
Great,’ did more than any other early Polish 
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momiich fov the encouragement of literaturej ami 
among other things foiimletl the univcisity of 
Lracon’, wJiich Jja^* cm]Tiniio<l to he the centre of 
iutcllectual life ainl cultuie in Poland. Among 
the very oldest literal y monument's is a hjmn to 
tlie Virgin ^laiy, a^ciihed to St Adalbeit. The 
MS. in ^^llich it is jue^erved is dated 140S, Be- 
longing to the middle of the 14th century is the 
to called })>al ter of Da»*eii Maij.taret, dLcoveied at 
the convent of St FJorian in lS*2d, wliicli has been 
‘ edited hy Pude^^or Nehiing ; tlieie i& ali^o the 
j Bible of t|}ueen Sot)hia, wliich has tome flown in an 
j imperfect copy, and L .‘'aid to have been wrii ten 
about 1455 ; it ha*' been edited by l^iofe&soi 
J Maleclvi. Writers of Latin chronicles 'v\eve Martin 
; Gallus, who lloniished between 1110 and llSd, 
i Kadliibek ( 1160-122;! b and Jan Dlngos/: oi 
Longiiiufe (1415-80), all of whom w’ere eccle'-htsLics. 
The last is also woithy of lemeinbrance as an able 
diplomatist. Jan La'^ki, Aielibi^liop of Gnesen 
(1457-1531), publislied a valuable collection of the 
oldest Polish laws, Coniniune Indyii Pulonice Hcfjni 
Prmlc(fiuin. In 1474 the first piintiiig-press was 
established at Cracow hy Gunther Zainer ; the 
hvst hook in the Polish language was published 
therein 1521. In 1543 Oied the gieat astronomer 
Nicholas Copeinicns. Some other specimens of 
Old Polish before the 16th century will be found 
collected in the valuable work of Neliriiig, AltpoU 
nisdie Sprachdcuhinuler (Berlin, ISS7). 

(2) Tiie second period of Polish literature ein- 
braoe& that which is called the golden age ( 154S- 
1606). The seiics of poets begins with Nicholas 
Rej (1505-69), commonly called the ‘father of 
Polish poetry,' who spent his life at the courts of 
the SigisTimnd.s. He was a Piote.stanfc. His best 
work is ZivierckaUo alho zjjn'ot Poczciiccfjo Czlo- 
v'kha (‘The Minor; or the Life of an Honourable 
Man,’ 1567); he also wrote a play on the subject 
of Joseph. Altliough his language is rough and 
careless, there is much shrewdness and satire 
iiJ hi.s wiiting.*'. Jan Koc]ianow.ski (1530-84), 
called the piince of Polish poets, has left a great 
deal of veise, the most beautiful of which are his 
Tremj or Lamentations on the ileath of his 
daughter Ursula. His nephew Peter translated 
the J ct' LLsalcm Delivcrcil of Tasso. Szarzynski 
(died 1581 ) introduced the sonnet into Polish. 
Szymonowicz (1557-1629) was a writer of good 
pa.stnra)s (iS'/e^n/i/ji), as was also Zimorowicz (died 
1629), a native of Lemberg. Sebastian Klouowicz, 
called Aceriius (died 1602), is celebrated as a 
satirist and descriptive poet. The liefonnation 
made rapid ju-ogress in Poland; many of the tiobility 
wGie Calvitiihts, and the Socini came to reside in 
the country. Translations of the Bible appeared, 
but tile Jesuit reaction soon made itself felt, 
e.'jpecially under the inlluence of Skarga (1552- 
1612), renowned for his pulpit eloftuence. Among 
the liistoriaiif^ of this pei’iod the most celebrated 
are Martin Bielski, whose Chronicle was continued 
by his son Joachim; Lukas Gornicki (died 1591), 
author of a history of the Polish crown {JDziejc w 
Koronic Polslclcj, Crac. 1637);^ Stvyikowski (died 
loS2}, whose Chronicle of Lithuania (Konigsh. 
1582 ) is an admirable work ; and Paprocki ( died 
1614 ). 

(3) The third period of Polish literature, also 
called the Macaronic (1606-1764), is coincident 
witii the rule of the Jesuits, who first obtained 
a footing in Poland about 1566, through the 
influence of Cardinal Hosius, soon got posses- 
sion of the schools, and seriously checked the 
intellectual development of the nation. The lit' 
ei'ature of the period is for the most part poor, 
consisting mainly of bombastic panegyric; the 
language being comipted by Latinisms and fre^ 
quently by the introduction of whole Latin sen- 


tences — hence the teini Macaionio. To this peiiod 
I belong Casimir Smbiewski, known by his Latin 
name Sarhievius (1595-1640), a celebrated waiter 
' of Latin odes ; Wadaw Potocki, now known to 
I have been the authoi of the poem IVojna ChochnsJca^ 

I oi War of Chocim, long pie^eived in manuscript; 

Kochowski (died 1699), a ''oldiei -poet, who lias left 
I some spiightly odes; Twaidow'^ki (died 1660), a 
\en piolific vviitei, author of a poem on Ladblaus 
IV.; Opaliiif-ki (1609-1056), who lias left some 
hitter satiies leviling his countrymen, whom he 
l)etni)te<l to the Sw’ede^ ; Cluoscinski, the trans- 
latin' of Lucan ; Moi •'/tyn, the ti anslator of Corneille ; 

I and Elizahetli Lruzhacka (died 1760), whose 
I wiitingb show some feeling for nature. History 
again took a Latin foini, in sjiite of its having 
been wiitten in the golden age in Polish : we may 
’ mention Staiowolski (died 1656), author of Poloniu, 
sivc fiUilus Ecfjni Poloiiiw iJcscnpito ( AVolfenbiittel, 
1656), and other woik--; Ivojalowicz, a Jesuit (died 
1677), who wiotc a HLtory of Lithuania ; and Kas- 
pai Niesicckx, a Je'^uit (died 1744), whose A'ononw 
Polsha (4 vols. Lemlc 172S-43) i.s the most im- 
poitant work on Polish heialdiy. 

(4) The foxirth peiiod is that of the leign of 
Stniiislau.s Poiiiatowski and the disnieinbeiment 
of Poland, till the lise of voinanticism (1764- 
1822); it owes its chai acteristics partly to the 
influence of Fiench cultuie, partly also to the 
patnjnage of literature and science hy King 
Stanislaus, the princes Czaitoiyski, Jablono\v.sk, 
and other noblemen, and tlie educational refonns 
of Stanislaus Konaiski (1700-73). Tlie good work 
begun by Konarski was carried on by Koiicz^nski 
(1735-1817), W'lio was the finst to establisiron a 
scieiitihc bade, the grammar of the Polish language 
in his A^aroc/ourt ; other authors were 

Boliomolec and Zablocki, w'ho adaiited a gieat 
many French pieces for the stage. But the best 
W’liter for tlie .stage was Fredro, who belongs to 
a later period. IJm nio.st noted dramatist, how- 
ever, of this time, who may perhaps he called 
the leal founder of the Polish stage, vvas Bogu- 
slawski (1759-1829), who wn-otc above eighty 
plays, the majoiity of which, under the title of 
Dzieki JDrcojmti/c::)ie, ^Yere published at "Waisaw 
(9^ vols. 1820). Tlie most cons])icuous poet of 
tills time was Ignacy Krasicki (1735-1801), Avho 
tried all kinds of literature — an e])ic on the war 
of Chocim, a w^eak production, and some satires 
and fables. We must also mention Trembecki; 
Cajetan Wegierski, tlie satirist; Godebski, and 
Wezyk. Adam N{ini.szewicz was but a mediocre 
poet, but he wrote a valuable Hlstorya Nctrodn 
( ‘ Histoiy of the Polish People’), which 
he carried down to the year 1386. In 1801 the 
historian Tadeusz Czacki, Franciszek Dinochowski, 
and Bishop Jan Alber trail dj^ founded at Warsaw” 
the ‘Society of the Friends of Knowledge,’ W'hich 
especially under the auspices of Staszyc bore good 
fruit till it was dissolved in 1832, when its library of 
50,000 volumes was carried oft' to Sb Petersbuig. At 
the saiiie time Jozef Ossolinski, Hugo Kollataj, and 
Stanislaus Potocki by w'oid and w'uting exercised 
a great influence on the renovation of the national 
spirit. Karpinski (1745-1825) ■was a very popular 
poet as a WTiter of sentimental elegies and iaylls, 
and Woronicz ( 1757-'1S29 ) w”as celebrated both as 
a poet and divine. Niemcewicz (1757-1841) w”as 
a statesman and soldier, and is remembered for 
his histoiical songs [Spimy Historyezne). Lastly, 

the great precuisor of the romantic scdiool, must 
be mentioned^ Kasimiv Brodzinski (1791-1835), 
w’hose lAyW \V ieslmo has been much admired. 

(5) The fifth peiiod comxmses from 1822 to the 
present time ; the era of romanticism, dating from 
the appeara'pee of Mickiewicz, the greatest Polish 
poet. At Wilno, which after 1815 became the centre 
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of Polibli literary activity, beveuii yoiiiig i)ien united, 
with Adam Mickiewicz ( 1798-1 S, jo ) at tlieir head, 
in a *crii>a<le agaiiifet the still (lominaTifc Preiicli 
.scliool of literatuie. Afteraslioit stay in Uussia, 
MickLewiez 01111*41 a ted and .spent the latter [lart of 
his life at Paiis. He died at Cons tan Lin ople, 
wliilher he had gone on a political mission at the 
time of the Crimean war. We have only space 
to meiilion .sonic of his chief woiks, his Ikdlach^ 
lionnds, Konrad Wallcnrod, and Pan Tadcnsc: ; the 
last probably tlie most popular ])oeni in the Polish 
laioMiage. Anton Malc/cwski { 1792-182(3), lenicm- 
heied h}"^ liisilAo'/n, a pathetic story of Lhe Ukraine, 
wa.s a prominent poet of wliat has been called 
the Ukraine school; Uoszezynski li8i)h-76) avxs 
author of the narrative ])oem Zaniclc KauunvsVi ; 
Lolidan Zaleski, author of Duck od Slcpu ; otheis 
are (Jdynieo, the friend of MickieA\'icz, ►Sieinien.ski, 
Uaic/ynski, Clas/> nski. The two names most 
woithy to be placed by the side of (hat of Mickie- 
wkv are those of Sigismiind Xrasinski (1812-09), 
author of the sti'aiige ]>oeni Nicboblat Ko^nrdija 
{the ‘ Uiuiivitie Comedy Uj and Julius Slowaeki 
(1809-49). Most of these men belonged to what 
was called the ‘ Polish Emigration, ’ whose hoad- 
quarteis A\eiG at Paiis. Uf the Polish novcdlsts 
we liav’e only .space to mention the prolilie Jozef 
Ignacy Kiaszewski ( 1812-87), whose w’orks amount 
to 312, and lleury vSienkewiez. The most oiiginal 
xvriter for the stage wdiom the Poles have proilneed 
is Count Alexander Eiedro ( 1798'-187t)) ; he is a 
tlioroughl}^ national writer; although Eiencli in- 
fluence is visible in his pieee.s, the eliaraeteis are 
Polish. Many distinguished historical w liter, s 
belong to this later period, of wdiom w'C may 
iiieiitioii Joachim Ltdewel (1786-18(32), the author 
of many works of the greatest value, Szujski, 
Schiiutt, fSzajuoclia, ami Michael 13ohrzyn.ski, 
profe.ssor in the llni^ersity of Cracow^ l>y these 
men the history of PolaiuL has been treated in all 
its details wdth great vigour. Among later poets 
may he mentioned Pol, Ujejski, and Lenartowdez ; 
Adam A.siiyk, the most popular of recent Polish 
poets; ami the poele.sHC.s (hiliriole Zmichow’ska 
{1825-78) and Maiya Konopnieka. 

Thu history of Polihh htoiMtmo has huoii written hy 
Eentkowaki and Wiszaiowski. Hontiou may also l»o 
made of NHbduuann’s (Ui^diU htc dtv i*oiiu,sc/tCH 
tar (1884) and the prosont wiitor’s Ear\y Hlaconic 
Litemture (1883). 

Polar Bear. Pee Pica r. 

Polar Cii’cle. See Autnuc. 

Polar Exploration, in scieutilic geography 
imich of the best w'ork done in the lOLli century 
is due to discoveries made iii the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. In tlie former, more especially, not 
only have new lands lieeii .surveyed, hut large and 
important accessions have heon made to .several 
branches of natural .science. The oiiginal motive, 
how'ever, in England at least, for exploring the 
Arctic seacoasts wms to discover a unite to the 
wealthy countries of eastern Asia, and to share in 
the tiallic monopolised by Spain ami Portugal wdieu 
at the height of their iiower. Thus arose a double 
.'^cries of attcui])ls, eitlicr to coast eastw^ard along 
tlie novtli of Europe and Asia, or to sail w’cstw^ard 
aero, MS lhe Atlantic; the latter lioiiig afteiwvards 
modified into attempts to coast w'ostward along 
the north of America. Hence arose the terms 
‘North-east Passage' and ‘ North-west Passage,’ 

^ Some have traced the history of Arctic explora- 
tion to the time of King A If reel, wdio, in his trans- 
lation of Orosius (q.v.), inserted an account of the 
voyages of Othliere and Wulf.stau,uiai‘rated to liim 
by Otlihere himself, wdio .seems to have sailed I’ound 
the North Cap© to La} >1 and. Tlio voyages of the 
Noisemen to Greenland ( q. v, )an(l the opposite coasts 


of America ill the lObli and following centuiie.'s may 
he legardcd as to some extent coming within early 
Aictic attempts. Cabots discovery in 1497 of 
New'foumllaiid ami Labrador might, how'ever, he 
tcimcd the liist step in the exploration of American 
polai regions — for the eailier expeditions claimed 
on ])clialt of Portugal must be i’egaidcda.s mythical. 
Three ycais after (Jabot, Ga.spar Cortereal ami his 
hi other made three seitaiate voyages in the same 
direction, sailing iioitliw’ards by Labrador, where 
they w'erc stopped in 60“ N. lat. The expedition 
commanded in 1553 hy Sir Hugh Willoughby led 
the way to the North-east Passage. Willoughby 
sighted Nova Zemhla, but he ami his men ulti- 
mately f>eriB\ied on tlie coast of Lajdand. Chancellor, 
who accompanied him, landed in Russia near Arch- 
angel. Otiier EngliHlmieu followed, Burroughs 
(1556), Pet and Jackman (1580), Heuiy Hudson 
(1608-9), Wood (1670), but none sucoeerled in get- 
ting much beyond Nova Zemlda, though they did 
good w'ork in exploring the north coast of Eiinqje, 
W})itzbprgeii, and other islamls in these .seas. In 
1594-97 Barentz, a Butelinian, led three expedi- 
tions, w'iiiteiing on the north-east coast of Nova 
Zemhla, 1596-97 (see Bahentz ). After the faiUu es of 
Hudson and Wood in the 17tli centuiy, the attempt 
to .sail ea.stwviuls c/ime to he con.sideied quite hope- 
less. In 1607 Hudson succeeded in leachiiig 81“ 30' 
N. in the neiglihouilmod uf Spitzhergeu. 

Meanwhile some explorathui of the Arctic paits 
of America had been going on. Eiohlslier first 
sailed ill 1576, and in 1585-88 the great navigator 
Davis sailed uj) the stiaib hearing his name 
to 72 ° 41' N. ami coasted the xvest of Greenland, 

‘ the land of dcHolation.’ In a tract of Davis’, 
juil dished in 1595, there are arguments for a Nortli- 
w’csb Pas.sage. Jliulson, w’ho had tried the Nortli- 
oas(j Passage, disco veied in 1610 the strait and 
giuat liay which heai his name. From the size 
of the latter he concluded it to he part of the 
Pacilic ; hut that was disiiroved hy Button, the 
next English explorer (1612). In 1615-16 Bafiin, 
who w’ent out at iiist under Bylot, Jmd Jiad some 
.scientific training, proved him. self as skilful a 
navigator as Davis. He found the great northern 
outlet to Ballin Bay, and recorded some im})ort- 
ant magnetic observations. After the expedition 
of Fox and James in 1631, wddcU only led to the 
I)artial exidoratioii of what then was named Fox 
Channel, the Noith American coast xvas neglected 
for more than a century. 

Russia was naturally interested in the explora- 
tion of blie Siberian coast, and from Peter the 
Great’s time took her proper share in the mari- 
time di.scovo’y. Belning, after receiving iastiuc- 
tions from Czar Peter on his death-bed, sailed 
from Okhotsk, and disco veied the straits wdiich 
hear his name. In a second voyage (1741) he sailed 
from Petr(q){iulovski and explored part of north- 
west Aniciioa. Another Kii.ssian expedition in 
1742 found (l)ut did not succeed in rounding) the 
most northei’Iy point of Siberia, named from the 
discoverer Chelyuskin (or Severn); and an earlier 
one sailed from the Yenisei to 75“ 15' N. In 1765 
TcliityakofI sailed to Spitzheigen, and finally 
reached 80^“ N. The New Siberian Islamla w'eve 
ex})lorod by HedenBtrbm in 1809-11, by Anjou in 
] 823, and in 1884-87 by Bunge and Toll. Wrangel 
exfilored the Siberian coast between Caj)© Chelag- 
skoi ami the Kolyma in 1820-23, and in 1843 Mid- 
denclorf laid dowm Lhe un visited coast in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Chelyuskin. In the i‘eign of 
George III. there xvas a new revival of English zeal 
in naval adventure. Captain Phipps (afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave) sailed in June 1773 to Spitzbergen, 
where the Iiejivy pack-ice kept him neany a month 
from i)roceeding farther north. Finally he reached 
80“ 48' N. , and Cook, who next made the attempt, 
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could onlj peuptiate to 70 Tiie gov eminent 

ofteied a piize of £5000 to anv cievv that should 
leadi yO X long , Ijiit aftei tho^e failiue‘5 theie 
vva-i no etloit in ule till 1806, v\ lien Scoiedn i cached 
N iniinediatel> above Spitzhei gen In follow 

ing expeditions Scnie'sljv exploied Jan Alajen 
Llaiid and tlie ea-st coast of Gieenlainl, laigelv 
adding to oiii knowledge of the plivsical geogiajdi} 
and natimil histmy of the Aictic legion^ The 
expeditions of Ihidiau and Fianklin in ISIS, of 
Claveiin^ in 18^3, of Giaali in 1828, of De Illoase 


Mile in 1S33, did not leach liigliei latitudes than 
those which pieeeded them 

To cncouiage jiolai exploiation on the Noith 
Aineiicaiicoa''t the Riitishgov eiinnent had pioimsed 
a lew aid of £20,000 , \et nothing was done till the 
Adiiiiialtv in 1818 sent out lvos-^ and Pan who 
onh exjjloied pait of Lancastei Sound Next 
>eai Paiiy alone discoveied Piince Regent Inlet, 
'Raiiow bbiait, and (HO'" AV ) Alehille Sound 
Following up this hue of exploiation, Kriss in 1829 
at last 1 eached a point onlj 200 miles fi om Tiunagam 



Point, w hicli had recently been found by anothei 
expedition sailing eastwaid from Beliring Stiait. 
Ross then named Boothia Felix, in wliicli the inag 
netic pole la\% and King AVilliam s Island In 
1826-27 Fiankhn tiaced the Noith American coast 
from the Alaekenzie River westwmids to Ca])e 
Beechey, 860 miles, wdiile Ins companions, Ricliaul 
son and Kendall, pioceeded eastwaids to wauls the 
Coppeiinine Kivei Lease and Simpson in 1838 
extended the suivey of the Aineiican coast for 


about 100 miles, fioiii Point Tuinagain In 1846-47 
Bi John Rae exploied the west shoie of Bootiiia 
Gulf, and discovered Boothia Felix to he a peiiin 
sula In 1851 the same exjdoiei smveved the 
coast fioin the Mackenzie Rivei to King William 
Land, and aho the south east coast of Victoiia 
Land. 

The success of Ross led to Sir John Fianklin ’s 
expedition (left England Hay 19, 1845), so un- 
foitunate to him and his ciew, so famous horn the 
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jiiiinliei of seal oh paities which it occasioned. IIis 
ohiett Mas to pcnetiate to Belli inj> Stiait fioni 
Lancastei Sound (see Frvnklin, Sir John) In 
70’ N lat , 9S° .30' W long , on the west side of 
Kmg William’s Land, the ships Meie beset, and 
Fiaiiklin died June 1847. The siii \ ivoi s abandoned 
the sliips, and all peiished Many seaicli expedi 
tions Mme sent out One of these, undei Collinson 
and M‘Cliiie, sailed fioni Plymouth to Behiiii" 
btiait in 18 j 0 Pi\ed in the ice on its eastwaid 
\ojage, M‘ Cline’s ship Avas icsciied next spiing 


by Sii Ed^aid Belchei, about 60 miles vest of 
Baiiow Stiait Belchei now letmned toM'aids the 
Atlantic, and thus M‘Chne -with his cicm icached 
England in 1854 aftei actually tiavei&iiig the 
Noith Mest Pa'^^sage fiom ocean to ocean He 
theiefoie leceiied the honoui of Iviiighthood, and 
a sum of £10,000 Avas ^oted by paihanient to him 
and the ciew Cue of the last seaich expeditions 
that in the Poa, undei Captain (now Sii) 
Leopold M'Chntock, sent out by Lady FianlJm m 
1857. M'Chntock obtained many lelics fioiu the 



Eskimo of Boothia, and in a caiin in Point Yictoiy 
found the lecoid wluch told the stoiy of the expedi- 
tion. Pei haps we should heie note the fact that 
afteiwauls, 1879-80, one of the United States 
seaich expeditions, nndci Lieutenant Schwatka, 
found evidence that Finnklin iiad leally completed 
the di&eoveiy of the Noith- west P.issage, OMuiig 
to the difleient Fianklin expeditions fiom Gieat 
Biitain and the United States the whole Aictic 
coast of Noith Anieiica was exploied almost ex- 


haustively, so that seveial loiites aie now com- 
pletely mapped befeMmen Davis Sliait and Behiing 
Stiait. Foi connueieial pm poses, lioNvevci, the 
Noith- west Passage is of no value wliatever. 

And now to letiiin to the Noith east Passage. 
In 1827 Pany sailed to Spitzheigen, and aftei 
much toilsome effoit leached 82° 40' N. Aftei that 
little was clone in this legion till Suecleii began to 
take an acfci\e infceiest in the exploiation, under 
the active guidance of Piofessoi (aitenvaids Baion) 
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Xordeiiskidkl, ^vlio in lSr)S-72 did much ex])loring 
work ill tlie Spit/.hergen islands and feea^. In two 
voyage^ lie leaclied tlie Gulf of Obi. At lar^t, in 
1878, lie loiiiided Cape Chelyu-kin, 77“ 41' N., and 
after wintering near Leliiing Strait &ailed into the 
Pacific and reached Yokohama, 2d September 1879. 
Tims, tliree and a fjiiarter centuries after the at^ 
tempt of Y'il lough by, the North- ea^t Pafc>age was 
at last completed. Before that date an Auritrian 
expedition under Lieutenants Payer and AVeyin-echt 
had been singularly successful, Jiaving discovered 
an island about 2U0 in ile& north of Nova Zenibla, 
as large apjiarenfcly as Spitzhergen. This new 
country, Franz- Josef Land, extends from 80“ N. to 
about 83'. At a later date (1880) tliis land was 
still farther explored to the noi th-west by ]\rr Leigh 
Smith; and in the winter of lSSl-82 Mr Leigh 
Smith wintered at Franz-Jo^ef Land, he and liis 
companions having great dilliculLy iu escaping. 

The inoie leccnt exploration to the north of 
Ameiica has added little to our geographical know- 
ledge, however interesting in certain scientilic 
aspects. The expedition of Kane and Hayes 
in 1853-55 reached in sledges f’ape Con tut ion 
ill 82“ 27' N., and saw what apjieared to be an 
o[>en polar .sea. Hayes again (lSGO-61) readied 
81“ 35' N. In 1871 the Pohms, under Taj) tain 
C. F. Hall, .sailed from New London, and 

readied the latitude 82“ 16', vliicli was surpassed 
in 1876 by the English expedition under Captain 
N arcs ; C ap t ain A . H . arkh am , 1 ly m ean s of 
sledges, reaching 83“ 20' N. At the same time 
Aldrich explored the north shore of Grin n ell 
Land. More famous and more disastrous was the 
‘Lady Franklin Bay Expedition,’ I SSI -84, con- 
ducted by Lieutenant Oreely ; the relief party sent 
in the summer of 1883, being unfortunately en- 
trusted to military meu, failed to reach the ex- 
plorers, who were, therefore, compelled to abandon 
their ships and find their way southwards through 
alino.st impassable ice. In October 1SS3 Greely 
and Ills brave companions landed at Cape Sabine, 
the bleakest spot probably in all the Arctic regions ; 
and there in June 1SS4 Commander Schley found 
the six men who still survived. Greely and his 
a.s.sistants took scientiiic observations up to the 
day of their release. In the early part of Greely ‘s 
exploration, when in Grin n ell Land, one of his 
party, Lieutenant Lockwood, succeeded in reach- 
ing 83“ 23 ‘S' N. lat,, on the coast of Greenland, 
which is a feiv miles nearer the pole than the point 
reached by ^Markham. Tlie Greely expedition also 
explored the interior and the west coast of Griiinell 
Land. In 1869-70 Captain Koldewey’s ex^jedition 
reached 77“ N. on the east coast of Greenland, the 
highest latitude yet attained on that coast. The 
Jeannette expedition under Commander lie Long, 
sent out by the New York Herald in 1879 to push 
north by Beln-ing Strait, ended in disaster. The 
vessel was crushed in the ice in June 1882 in 77° N., 
155“ E, The crew made their way over the ice by 
the New Siberian Islands to the mouth of the Lena. 
Re Long and many of his men perished. Lieutenant 
Ben*y, sent out to .search for the Jeannette^ explored 
"Wrangel Land. The icy plateau which cover.s 
the aichipelago of Greenland was in 1888 crossed 
from east to west by Nansen, a feat not to be 
accomidished without great energy, .skill, and 
endurance. Nansen ha.s planned an expedition for 
1892 to reach the North Pole by way of Behring 
Strait and the New Sil>eriaii Islands, 

At the aiiggestinu of Lieutenant Weyprecht, an 
inteiTiational series of polar observatories was 
established around the north polar area, for the 
urpose of taking a complete year’s observations, 
eginning with August 1882. The stations selected 
were the following; Bo.s&ekop, in Lapland (Nor- 
wegians); Ice Fjord, Spitzbergen (Swedes); Lena 


]\Lmth, Sihciia, and Mhller Bay, No\a Zenibla 
(Russians) ; Dickson Harbour, mouth of the Yeni- 
sei (I)utcli, Imt tlie ex])ec1ition failed to reach its 
destination); Gieat Slave Lake (Englisli); Point 
Barrow on north coast of America, east of Behring 
Strait, and Lady Franklin Bay, in Grinnell Land 
(the United States, tlie latter being Greely’s ex- 
pedition); Cumberland Bay, I)avL Strait (Gei- 
mans) ; Jan IHayen Island (Austrians) ; Godtliaab, 
Greptdand (Danes). The Germans had also a 
station on South Georgia Island, on the veige of 
tlie Antarctic, and the French on the south coast 
of Patagonia. Tlie result was a series of oh.serva- 
tions of liigh value on the physics, meteorology, 
and natural liisloiy of the polar, especially the 
Arctic regions. The Russian expedition at the 
mouth of the Lena was continued for some years 
under Bunge and Toll, wdio not only explored the 
mainland, hut made a thorough investigation of 
the Nerv Siheriaii Ulands. 

It only now' remains to survey sliortly the polar 
exid orations of the miglity Southern or Antarctic 
Ocean. Some of the earlier navigators of the 16th 
and 17tli century W'ere drifted south as far as South 
Georgia and South Slietland. Cook W’as the first to 
rrndertake a systematic exploration of the region, 
.sailing all I'ound at a high latitirdc, and so disprov- 
ing the existence of the ‘Great Sou tiiern Continent’ 
to he found on old maps. Cook reached 71“ 15' S., 
in 106“ 50' AY. In 1821 the Russian Beilin ghairsen 
discovered the islands named Alexander Land and 
Peter Lamb 'Weddell afterw’aid?^ sailed sorrth to 
74“ 15', and in 1831 Biscoe discovered Enderby Land, 
65“ 57' S., and Graham Land, 67“ S. The French 
expedition, 1838, under D’Urville, found its ad- 
vance to the pole blocked by a bank extending east 
and west for 300 miles; La Terre Adele, in 140“ 
E., was first named in this voyage. In 1840 the 
United States expedition under Captain Wilkes 
discovered a long coast-line, apparently extending 
from Eiiderhy Land eastwards to Ringold’.s Knoll, 
but the only jiart of this whicli has since been found 
w'as discovered by Balleny in 1839. The most im- 
portant results obtained in the Antarctic region 
are due to Sir James Clarke Ross, who made three 
voyages in 1839-43, discovering Victoria Land, 
w'itli a lofty range containing the volcanoes 
Erebus and 'Terror. He traced the coast from 71“ 
S. to 78“ 10', the highest latitude yet reached in 
the Antarctic, after passing some ice-floes wdiich 
w'ere 1000 miles broad. Tliese soutliern expedi- 
tions of Ross, like those of all the chief polar ex- 
plorers, have supplied valuable information for 
students of magnetism, raeteoiology, geology, and 
natural history, besides extending the bounds of 
geogi’aphical science. The Challenger expedition 
only just ciOhsed the Antarctic circle. 

'I’he general result of all the exploring w’ork is 
tliab in tlie nortli polar regions tlie unknowm has 
been pushed back to within 80“ N. lat. ; wdiile in the 
Greenland and the Nova Zenibla region-s explora- 
tion lias been carried to within about 400 miles 
from the North Pole. On the other side, with the 
exception of patche.s here and there, the soutli 
polar region is a great blank within the Antarctic 
Circle. The Australians have been making efibrts 
within the past few' years to take up Antarctic 
exploration afresh, but nothing has yet been done, 
although Baron Oscar Dickson, a w’ cal thy Sw'ede, 
has offered to defray the bulk of the exp*ense, and 
has secured the services of Baron Nordenskiold as 
leader. 

The physical geography of the north and soutli polar 
regions is largely treated at AiiCTic Ocean, Antabctio 
Ocean. See also Geography, Geographical Distri- 
bution, Greenland, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, 
Franz- Josef Land, Siberia, New' Siberian Island-s, 
Ob, Glacier, Ice, and the articles on Hudson, Cook, 
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Franklin, Ilosb, Parry, IVl'ClurG, M*Cliiitock, Hall, Nor* 
denskiold, Greely, and other Arctic and Antarctic 
explorera; Barrow’s Hintory of VoyaucB to the, Arctic 
Rmions (2 vols. ISIS and 1840) ; C. K. Markham’s Thres- 
hold of the Unknown Rajion; A. R. Markham’s it/c of 
Franklin, Edinhiirnh Review, Aiiril 18!)l ; Journal and 
Proceedinas, Roy^ Uco. Soc. , and the published narratives 
of the various Arctic and Antarctic exploiationa. 

Polarisation, (l) Of ordinary 

jiairoAV beam of bunliylit has iioside.s, and is always 
divided into two equal beams by a crystal of Ice- 
land spar; but if it has once been leflected from 
glass or water, it will then be found in general that 
diilerent results, as regards the intensities of these 
two beams, arc in-odiiced by turning the crystal of 
Iceland spar round the axis of the beam into differ- 
ent successive positions. The beam is no longer 
the same all round, but has acquired sides. On 
the vibratory or undiilatory theory of Light (q.v.) 
this sliow.s that the vibrations must be transveise 
to the direction of propagation (see POLAKITY). 
Suppose a long cord, lixed to a distant wall, to be 
held in the liand ; apply a sharp up-aiid-doAvn 
movement ; an iip-anu-dowii wave will run along 
the cord to the wall ; this illustrates the mode of 
vibration in a beam oi piano rifted light. Make 
the hand move iu a circle, in a directi(ni contrary 
to til at of the hands of a clock ; a A^'avc will run 
’ along in the form of a scre^v ; this sci'cw will have 
the form, and Aviil advance after the fashion, 
of a corkscrew ; this illustrates the mode of 
vibration in a right-handed cirenjariy polarised 
beam of liglit. Make the hand move in a riicde 
clockwise ; the wave-screw advances in a left- 
handed fashion ; this illustrates Icft-handod cir- 
cularly 'polarised liglit. Make the liand move in 
an ellipse ; an elliptical disturbance travels, screw- 
fashion, right- or left-handed as the case may be ; 
this represents olUptieally polarised light. Com- 
municate a scries of distuimances of the greatest 
irregularity iu which no one direction, up or down, 
right or left, lias on the wdiole any predominance; 
the irregular succession of transverse disturhances 
which will travel along the cord will represent the 
vibration in a beam of common or natural light. 
Assume that while communicating these irregular 
disturbances the hand is liampered but not disabled 
witli reference to any particular direction, say u]) 
and down ; the vibrations in that direction are on 
the whole less than those from right to left ; and 
the whole complex of irregnlai* disturbances would, 
if they wrote their own path, tend to fill up an 
ellipse with their trace -marking rather than to fill 
up a circle, as the vibrations in common liglit 
would tend to do ; this would represent the nature 
of the vibrations in partially polarised light. Now 
suppose a slot ill a board, which will allow the cord 
to .swing from end to end of the slot, but will not 
allow the cord to saving athwart the slot ; all those 
oscillations or couqioiunits of oscillation which are 
parallel bo the slot will lie able to traverse the slot; 
but those which are at right angles to these will 
not be allowed to pass. On endeavouring bo trans- 
mit throngli the slot the complex of oscillations 
^yhich illustrate the vibrations of coninion or natural 
light, it will be found that no motion at right 
angles to the slob is transmitted, and that what 
does pass through is a complex of irregular oscil- 
lations restricted to the plane of the slot, A second 
slot, at right angles to the livsb, will cut olF the 
whole of what passes through tlio lirst ; and the 
propagation of transverse OHcillations along a coul 
may thus l)e entirely checked. If, however, the 
second slot be parallel to the iirst, all tJie oscilla- 
tions transmitted by the fii’st may pass through it 
also ; and if it lie in an intermediate direction, tlio 
second slot will allow a proportion to pass, which 
depends upon the angle between the two slots, 


being ^ pi'OportLunal to cos 6, where 0 is that angle. 
Tile iirst slot illustrates the functions of a poTar- 
iser ; the second illu.strate.'^ those of a second polar- 
iser or analy.ser. A polariser i educes incident 
common liglit to a plane polarised condition, and 
an analyser at right angles to the polariser will 
quench it altogether. 

The phenomena of polarised light were first 
observed in sunlight reilected from water or glass. 
Common or natuial light so reilected is always, 
except when it retraces its path by direct reflection, 
more or less iiartially *polansecl by reflection.’ 
Tlie polarisation is more or less complete according 
to the angle of incidence. At one particular angle 
of incidence the reilected light i.s as nearly plane 
polarised as the particular rellecting .sub, stance 
employed can make it. At this angle, the so- 
called ‘ angle of complete polarisation,’ the reflected 
and the refracted rays are (or tend to he) at right 
angles to one another, and tan i — y, wheie ^ is the 
angle between the incident ray and the normal, 
anil y. Is the index of refraction (see Refuaction ), 
Metal rellectons have no angle of complete, but 
only of maximum, polarisation ; and even among 
such substances as glass, which are usually said 
to liaye an angle of complete polarisation by reflec- 
tion, it is only those V'liose index of refraction = 
1’46 which can completely polarise common liglit 
by a single reflection. In tliat case the intensity 
of the reflected plane polari.sed beam is to that of 
the original incident beam of common light as 0*52 
to 100, or 6'52 per cent. Tlie intensity of light 
iiolaiised by one reflection is therefore a good deal 
less than the 50 per cent. Avhicli might be seemed 
by anj^ contrivance wbieli cflectually acted in a 
Avay analogous to tlio first slot above mentioned. 
The inten.sity of light polarised by reflection is 
greatly iiiijiroved by using, instead of a single 
reflecting plate, a pile of plate.s. A cr 5 ’stal of 
tourmaline or of iodo-sulpbate of quinine will, on 
the whole, allow only light polarised iu one par- 
ticular plane to pass through ; but then it darkens 
it and colours it. Advantage is accordingly taken 
of tlie property of a doubly -refracting transparent 
crystal, such as Iceland spar, of dividing an inci- 
dent beam of common light into two equal beam.s, 
which are, when they travel in principal .sections of 
the crystal (.see Refuaction, iJouijle), polarised 
in planes at right angles to one anotlier, and each 
of which possesses (absorption apart) half the 
intensity of the original beam. As these two 
beams tliv^erge from one another it is coinjiaratively 
easy to arrange that one of them shall remain 
jiarallel to the axis of the incident beam and of the 
apparatus, while the other is allowed to wander 
away laterally : and this is the basis of the con- 
struction of the prisms of Nicol, Foucault, Wollas- 
ton, Rochon, and others, which receive incident 
ordinary liglit and transmit plane polarised light. 

Two Ijeams of plane polarised light can inierfere 
with one another (see Interfepence) when their 
vibrations are wholly or partly in the same direc- 
tion, bixt not if they be at right angles to one 
another ; and a beam of light polarised in any way 
can give rise to the phenomena of Diffraction (q.v.). 

(In interposing in the path of a plane polarised 
beam of light an analyser, so placed as to allow 
none of that liglit to be transmitted, and then 
placing in the course of the plane polarised beam 
before it reaches the analyser a thm lihn of a 
doubly-refracting substance, such as mica, the field 
of view may become filled with light. The doubly- 
refracting film generally breaks the incident plane 
polarised beam into two jdanc polarised beams, 
which are, after emergence from the film, parallel 
to one another and on the wliole coincident if of 
sufficien t bread th . These two beam b are differently 
retarded in the mica ; and, according to the amount 
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of tbi» lelative retarrlation anil to the position of 
the principal plane of the inteii) 0 ‘:c<l lihn, their 
resultant, that which reaches the analyser, may he 
a beam ijlane polaiised in the oii^dmil plane, plane 
polaiised in another jilane, elliptically polarised, or 
circularly polari‘‘ed. In all these cases except the 
hist, the" analyse! ]et=« some light through.— If ’we 
suh>titute for the analyser a doiihly-refraeting 
crystal, there \\ill in general he two images seen on 
looking through ; Init as this crystal itself intro- 
duces relative letardationa, the result of which 
depends on the wave-lengths — i.e. on the colouis — 
the jlitferent w'a\ e-lengths may give ditterent rela- 
tive intensities in the two images: some wave- 
lengtlis> may predominate in the one image, the 
rest in the' other; the two ii!iage.s may thus he 
coloured ; and when coloured they will be com pie- 
men tarily coloured, Tlie jilieiioincna of colour 
produced hy the reaction of polarised light upon 
various doiihlv-iefracting crystals and films, Szq . — 
all which enlour-phenomena are due to \arviiig 
relative letaidations of ordinary ami extraordiiiai;) 
rays in ilouhly-refracting media, and are eitlier 
uniform all over the resultant wave-fioiib or vary 
with respect to particulai parts of it — arc of great 
variety and extreme beanty. For an account of 
these we refer to Thomas Prestorr’s Throry of LicjJit 
(Lond. 1890). 

A beam of plane polarised light may he recognised 
hy means of a crystal of Iceland spar. Paste a piece 
of paper with a pinhole in it on one end of the 
crystal ; look through, turning the crystal round ; 
each of the two images waxes and w'anes and dis- 
appears alternately with the other. In partially 
polarised ordinary light, and in elliptically polarised 
light, the two images wax and wane alternately 
with one another, hut do not disappear. In 
circulaiiy polarised and in ordinary light the two 
images remain equal to one another, and present 
no variation of intensity. Circularly or elliptically 
polarised light is converted hy a plate of mica of 
proper thickness into plane polarised light ; natural 
light, unpolarised or partially unpolarLsed, is not 
so affected hy the same plate of mica. These 
criteria enable the character of a given beam of 
light to be readily I'ecogiiised. 

The name of Rotatory Polarisation is given to the 
phenomenon observed wiien a beam of plane polar- 
ised light is sent through a slice of quartz cub 
parallel to the axis. The plane of polarisation is 
found to have been rotated, and tliat into a different 
position for each component colour ; so that, with 
wliite light incident, a crystal of Iceland spar gives 
two images coniplementarily coloured, and waiydng 
in colour on rotation of the prism. This property 
of rotation is shared hy many substances even in 
solution : cane-sugar, gi-ape-sugar, camphor act 
like quartz, rotating the plane of polarisation to 
the right {dextro-rotatory); fruit-sugar and starch 
rotate the plane to the left ( laevo-rotatoiy ). Upon 
this property are based various instruments for tlie 
quantitative estimation of saccharine solutions, 
called saccliavimeteis. If the light whose plane 
has been rotated he reflected back tlirongh tlie 
plane-rotating medium, the rotation is revev.sed, 
and the light emerges polarised in the original 
plane. A somewhat similar phenomenon, though 
much less pronounced, is observed on passing a 
becam of light through heavy glass in a strong 
magnetic field ; bub here, if the path of the light be 
reversed by reflection, the rotation of the plane is 
not reversed bub doubled. 

As to the direction of vibration in a plane 
polarised ray, a ray polarised by reflection is said 
to be polarised in the plane of incidence — i.e. in a 
plane containing both incident and reflected rays : 
the question is whether the vibration is in this 
plane or at right angles to it. Fresnel worked out 


tlie consequences of the vibiation being at right 
angles to this plane, and arrived (on the assump- 
tion that the density of the ether in two media, at 
whose hounding surface reflection Lakes ]>lace, is 
different in tire two media, wiiile its elasticity 
is the ^anle in both) at consequences consistent 
witli expel iinent. Neumann and jUacCullagli, fiom 
a contrary hypotlie.sis to the elasticity and 
deii'^ity of tlie"etlier, and on the hypothesis that 
the viln-ations are parallel to the plane of polaiLa- 
tion, ai rived at optical conclusions wliicli, .so far as 
it is possible to test them hy experiment, are 
equally consistent with observation. Clerk-j\Ia\- 
well’s electric or electro-magnetic theory of light, 
conlirmed hy Hertz’s reseaiches (see Magnetism), 
requires that there should lie an undulatoiy pro- 
pagation of electric disturhanceH at right angles to 
the plane of pulaiisation, and of magnetic dis- 
till bailee'' jiaiallel to that plane. 

Polaiisatiou of light is useful in sevcial ways. 
A polariser can be made to cut off the glare from 
the sill face of water while we look into its dejjths ; 
or to cut off a large portion of the light which is 
reflected from haze and obscures our view of land- 
scape ; or it may bo used in examining the light of 
the sky, wliicli is partly polarised, because due to 
reflection (see Sky). Apolarisor and analyser are 
of use in examining the strained condition of glass 
which, when heated or bent, &c., or too suddenly 
cooled, will give lise between crossed prisms to 
idieiiomena analogous to those produced hy a 
doulily-refracting ciystal ; and they are also of use 
in low-power microscopic woik foi the examination 
or idea till cation of crystals and of many organic 
structures, Crossed prisms have also been used to 
reduce the intensity of a beam of light to any 
required percentage for photometric purposes. 

(2) PoUivhation of Dielectric . — The condition of 
the dielectric or medinni between two opposite 
charges of electricity ; a condition of stress. 

{Z) Polarisation of a Galvcoiic Cell . — Production 
of a revcr.'ae ‘ electromotive force ’ hy the deposi- 
tion of elements of the electrolyte upon, or their 
combination with, the plates of tbe cell. 

(4) Polarisation of Plcrtrodcs . — An entirely 
bhnilar plieiioineiioii in an electrolytic cell. When 
the battery is taken off, a reverse current flows 
fi'Om the electrolytic cell ; this is the basis of the 
gas battery and of the modern accumulator (see 
Electricity). 

Polarity, in physical science, a word of various 
application ; but in all its uses there is present 
the idea of a directed quantity or Vector (q.v. ). 
A sphere, situated in .space, is a perfect type of 
all-sidedness, presenting the same aspect in every 
direction. Let this sphere, however, begin to rotate 
about some diameter, and at once it becomes 
a polar body ; it becomes possessed of polarity 
(see Poles), Looked at from one end, it appears 
rotating clockwise ; looked at from the other, it 
appears rotating counter-clockwise. A similar 
polarity is acquired by a body of any shaqie when 
it is set spinning about some axis. Hence we 
may take rotation as a very perfect illustration 
of kinematic polarity. 

Perhaps the most familiar example in physics of 
a polar body is the magnet. Its polarity is a force- 
polarity, the ends or poles of one magnet having a 
selective action upon the ends or poles of another. 
This particular action i.s, lioivever, only one of a 
host of manifestations of what is known as Mag- 
netism (q.v.) ; and the general tendency in modern 
theory is to explain all magnetic ijhenomena as 
being essentially rotational. Thus, again, from a 
physical or dynamic point of view, we conceive of 
rotation as a true type of polarity. The phenomena 
of statical electricity have also been discussed as 
analogous to certain phenomena in vortex motion. 
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In electrolytic polarisatioii , however, it is dillicult 
to ^ee any lotational analogy. Here the electrodes 
which hiing and cany away again the electiic 
cuneiit llowing through tlic decomposing liquid 
acoiiire new properties and functions which liave 
di>tincfc directive relations to the current that 
produced them. See Electricity, Induction, 

Magnetism. i i 

In nil the cases so far mentioned the polaiity or 
polaiEafcion involved is of such a nature as that 
mifinally typified hy the spliere’s rotation ; theie 
are^two ends wliicli in some respects have opposite 
characteristics. In polarisation of Light ((pv.), 
however, this condition is no longer always fulfilled. 
For instance, a plane polarised ray of light whicdi 
is stopped by a Nicol prism ])asses more or less 
completely as soon as the pi ism is rotated round an 
axis codirectional with tlie ray. The ray has, in 
fact, peculiarities as regaid.'^ its sides — its ‘ polarity’ 
is strictly speaking lateral, not polar. On the other 
liaiul, in a circularly polarised ray we have, accfird- 
iiio-to the ordinary tlieoiy, a true kinematic polarity 
of a rotational kind, so that, looking along tlio 
ray, we are able to distinguish riglit-lianded and 
iefbdianded circular polarisations. It may he men- 
tioned as a final illustration that the rotation of 
the plane of polarisation hy means of quaitz or a 
saccharine solution is not a real polar phenomenon, 
tlie rotation being for any one subs lance always in 
the same sense relatively to the travelling ray ■ hut 
that the rotation of the plane of polarisation in a 
magnetic field is a true polar phenomenon, chang- 
ing sign wuth the direction of the field. 

Polar Lights. Bee Aurora Borealis. 

Polder, in the Netherlands, is land below the 
level of the sea or nearest river, which, originally a 
moras.sor lake, has been drained ami hrouglitnniler 
cultivation. An emhankment, forming a canal of 
fiufficient height to command a run towards the sea 
or river, is made, anti wiicn carried quite round, iu 
the case of the Haarlem Lake, it is called tlie IUng- 
vetaH. At one or more points on tlie cinhankiiient 
apparatus for lifting water is placed, and worked hy 
wind or steam power. If the lalce dee]iens towards 
the centre, several onihaiikmeuts and cauals are 
necessary, the one within the other, formed at 
different levels as the water-surface hecoinos less- 
ened, a connection being maintained with the outer 
canal, wdiich secures a run for the drainage water. 
In tlie Scliormer polder in North Ilollaiid are four 
canal levels, the land between forming longparallcdo- 
grams. The water from the inner space is lifted 
into the first canal ; that again, Muth the drainage 
of the .second section, is thrown into the second, and 
so on until the outer canal is reached, and a fall 
obtained. The polders iu the Netherlands are very 
numerous, the most important being the Haarlem 
Lake {q.v.), po.ssibly to he snniassed by that of the 
Zuiderzee (q.v.). Bee also Holland, Vol. V. p. 
739. 

Pole. See Rod. 

Pole. I)e la, a family descended from William 
de la Pole, a Hull merchant, whose son Michael in 
1383 became chancellor under Richard IL, iu 1385 
was made Earl of Suffolk, and in 1380 died an exile 
in France. His graiid.soii William ( 1396-1450) was 
^le year before hi.s death raised from Eail to be 
Duke of Suffolk, having since 14'15 been practically 
prime-minister. His administration was a disastrous 
one j and he was on lii.s w'ay to a live years’ banish- 
ment in Flanders, when he was captured \)y a ship 
^nt after him, and hehcatled. John do la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk (died 1491), married Elizabeth, 
Slater to EdAvard IV. and Richard ITT, ; and from 
tins marriage sprang John, Earl of Lincoln (died 
1487), Edmund, Earl of Suffolk (executed hy Henry 
VITL, 1518), two churchmen, four daughters, and 


Richard, on whose death at the battle of Pavia iu 
1525 tlie line became extinct. 

Pole, Reginald, ‘ Cardinal of England,’ was the 
son of Sir Richard Pole, and Maigaiet, Countess 
of Salisbury, the daughter of the Duke of Claience 
and niece of Edwaid IV. Tie was horn in Stafford- 
shire, March 1500. He received the nuliments of 
his education from the Carthusians at West Sheen, 
and at twelve years of age he was .sent to Magdalen 
College, Oxfoid. His relationship to the rroAvn 
made him an important person, and lieing destined 
for the church, he Avas presented at an early age 
with .several benefices. At nineteen lie Avent to 
Italy with a iiension from the king to finish his 
‘studies at Padua. He veLuiued to England iu 
1525. He was then high in Henry’s faAmnr, Avhile 
Queen Catharine Avas nincli attached to liis mother. 
Pole’s position, when the question of the king’s 
divoico was raised, became a difficult one. He 
appealed at firf^t disposed to take the king’s side. 
In 1530 we find him in Paris cndeavmuiing to 
obtain from the niiiversity a decision favouiahle 
to the divorce, hut sliortly afterwards lie became 
disgu.sted Avith the policy of Croinwell, refused tlie 
nrchhishopric of York wliich Avas offeicd to him on 
the death of Wol.sey, and reinonstiated Avith the 
king upon tlie course he Avas iiursuing. Heniy, 
hoAvever, made no open quarrel Avitli him ; ami 
Pole loft England in 1582, and after a short stay 
at Avignon took up his residence in Italy. Here 
he formed intimate fi icmlshijis Avitli a nninhor of 
men of learning and jiiety — Badoleto, Coiitaiiiii, 
Morone, Flaminio, Priiili, and others — wiio Avere 
urgent for au internal leformatiou of the church, 
and whose views on justification hy faitli as a rule 
approxiiiiaf ed closely to tlie doctrine of Luther. 
Pole still letaincd Ids English eccle,siastical re- 
vTiiiies, and made no hostile demonstrations against 
Henry, but in 1535 he entered into a political 
correspondence Avith the Emperor Charles V. Pole 
Avas now comjielled by Henry to declare himself, 
Avldcli he did in a violent letter addie.ssed to the 
king, afterwards famous in its revised form as the 
treatise Dc UniUtic Eccle^mtsiint. The king Avitli- 
drew Pole’s pension and preferments. Paul III,, 
on the other hand, made him a cardinal (22d 
December 1536), and sent him ns legate to the 
Loav Countries to confer tliere Avitli agents of the 
English malcontents. Henry reialiaied by caus- 
ing a bill of attainder to be jiassed against him, 
and hy setting a pi ice on his head. His mother, 
Avith other relativ'cs, Avas thvoAvn into the ToAver 
on the ground of treason able correspondence Avith 
the cardinal, and subsequently beheaded. Pole’s 
diplomatic career Avas not, hoAVever, a brilliant one. 
His several attempts to procure the invasion of 
Enghind Avere not .snccessral. From 1539 to 1542 
he acted as governor of the Hhrtrimnny of Bt Peter,’ 
of Avhich Viterbo Avas the capital. He took an 
active part in the discussions on the Interim, and 
Avheu the Council of Trent was opened in 1545, he 
Avas one of tlie three cardinals Avho acted as legate- 
liresidents. In the conclave Avhich folloAved on 
the death of Paul TIT. in 1549, Pole Avas at one 
moment on the point of being- elected pope ; 
after the election of Del Monte, as Jiilins III., he 
lived in retirement at a Benedictine inonabtery at 
Maguzzano on the lake of Gaula, until the death 
of filAvard VI., Avhen lie Avas at once commis.sioimtl 
to proceed to England as legate a latere^ to assist 
Queen ^lary in the reconciliation of the kingdom 
to the (Jlmrcii of Rome. 

Pole Avas still only in deacon’s orders, and had 
not abandoned the idea which lie had apparently 
entertained from his youth, of marrying Mary 
Tudor. Tlie queen for «a inonioiit considered the 
project of obtaining a dispensation for tliis union 
with favour, hut the influence of Charles V. pre- 
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V idled in favoui of his on Philip. The em])eror’'5 
fear of Pole's iiitei Icieiice oi* piecipitancy led to 
the leiiate heing ])inlii]»ited fioin enteving England 
for inoie than a }eai. Philiii inaiiieil July 
2"i, 155-1-. Pole’s attainder removed by pailia- 
nient, Noveniher 22, and two day.s later he arrived 
in London. He wa^ provided with ainjde power.s to 
allow the owneis of the confiscated church p_ro])prty 
to letain thoii possessions, a condition which vas 
iindei.sfood to he absolutely iiecessaiw to seciiie 
the submission of ])arliainent. On the 30th P(de 
solemnly altsolverl the PToiises of Pai'liainent and 
conntiy fioin theii schism, and leconciled the 
('lunch of England to Pome. A.s long as Cianmer 
Jived Pole would not accept the aichbishopric of 
Canterbury, althongh the .see Mas Aacanb by the 
formers degiadation, hut aftei Cranmer M'as huniL 
Pule M'as orilained [oiest, 20th March looO, and on 
the 22<1 consecrated arclibisiiop. In the meantime 
Oiovauni Pietio Cavatta, once a fiiend cd Pole and 
afteiMvards his hittei enemy, had lau'ome (iMay 
looo) Pope Paul IV. The pope M'as indiMiiaiu at 
the concessituis made by the authoiit_\ of his ])ie' 
deccssor to the lioldeis of chinch ])io])crty ; and he 
levived the aeciisatitnis of heresy m'IucU had been 
iiifoinier days hroiiglit against Pole, both on the 
giound of his leniency toM’ards Lutherans M’hen 
papal governor at A'^iteibo, and of his M'ell-knoM'n 
opinions on justificatiou. Paul IV. M\as, inoie- 
over, noM' at M’ar M’itli 8 pain, and could not 
tolerate Pole as his ambassador at the court of 
Philiji and Mary in England. The cardinals 
legation M'a.s accordingly cancelled, and he _Ma^ 
.summoned before the Inquisition, into the prisons 
of which the pope had already throMui Pole’s friend, 
the Cardinal Moione. Mary angrily protested, 
and the pone someM'hat relented. He M'oiild not 
reinstate P<de, hut appointed VTlliam Peto, a 
Fiaiiciscan friar, a.s cardinal and legate in his 
place. The queen gave orders that the papal 
messenger bearing the bat should be stopped at 
Calais, and Peto died M'ithout leceiving it. "When 
peace mms made hetM’een the pope and Spain, Paul 
still refirsed to rein.state Pole as Jiis legate, and he 
did not withdl■a^Y the od Lou's and unjust accusation 
of heresy. AVlien the queen died, 17 th Noveinher 
1558, Pole, Mdiose health liatl been long feehle. Mas 
lying daiigerouBly ill. The impending failure of 
all Ills hopes no doubt hastened his end. He died 
on the folloMung day, si.Yteeu liouns after the queen, 
in his fifty-eighth year. 

It has been a di'-piiteil question hew far Pole was 
responsible ftu‘ Mary’s, peiseeution of Protestants. 
His leniency towards hei‘etics in Italy had even 
brought him into trouble. Nevertheless it is 
remaikable that after Philip’s departure from 
England and Gardiner’s death (November 1555), 
M’lien Pole became the queen’s supreme adviser 
and hei inseparable companion, the persecution 
increased in violence. If it M’as not instigated 
by Pole, it could not have continued 'without his 
sanction and support. In his diocese of Canterbury 
he issued in the last year of the reign a fiesh com- 
niisaion against heretics, and in July he delivered 
over to the secular arm five per.sons, 'who were 
burnt alive at Canterhuay a M’eek before his death. 

Besides the above-mentioned De. Uiiitate, Pole was the 
author of Be Concilio (Home, 1562), Be sudiMi Pontijicis 
officio (Louvain, 1560), and Be J astijicaiione (Louvain, 
1569). His letters, with a life prefixed, w^ere published 
by ejuirini (Bre.scm, 1744). Beccatelli’s life of Pole, 
originally MTitten in Italian, was published in a Latin 
translation at London in 1690, and in an English transla- 
tion by B, Pye in 1766. Tlie firat edition of Phillipps’ 
life, which occasioned much controversy, appeared in 
1764-67. The fullest recent life of Pole is that by Hook, 
voL viii. of liiri Archhi&hops of Ganttrhury. Comp are 
Banke’s Lives of the Popes, Froude’s Bistory-, and Dixon’s 
History of the Church of Enriland, voL i\\ 


Pole^aXC (originally from imll, ‘the 

head , ’ and a^ec). >S e e H ATT L K - AX E. 

Polecat, 0 ] Fitchlt {Mustela 2^'if^orius, or 
Pitforius fo'tHb(s), a quadruped of the IVeasel 
family ( Mu^telidie), and commonly refen ed to tlie 
^ame"genu•. Mitli the M'easel, stoat or ermine, e'irc. 
It is the largest of the six IlritLli species of that 
genus, the length of the head and body being about 
l.V foot, the length of the tail more than 5 inche.s, 
the form stoutei than that of the M'e<asel or of the 
ermine. Its colour is a deeji blackish brown ; tlie 
liead, tail, and feet almo.st black, the under paits 
yelloM'ish, the eais edgiul M’ifch white, and aMdiitFh 
.space round the muzzle. The hair is of two kinds 
— a short Moolly fur, Mliich i-» i)ale yelloAv, or some- 
M’hat laM’nv, and long shining hairs of a rich black 
or biownish'black colour, M'liich are most numerous 
on the darkest jjart.>. The nose is sharp, the ear'> 
.shoi't and round, the tail jaetty equally coveted 
with luugisU Uaiv. Tlveve is a pouch or follicle 
under the tail, Mhich exudes a yclloM’ish, creamy 
substance of a vei;v fetid odour; and this odour is 
particularly strong M'lieu the animal is irritated or 
alaimed. Hence, apparently, its name Foinnart 
(‘Foul i\Iaiteu‘), M’hicli, M’ith vaiious piovincial 



Polecat [Mustcla putorias). 


imtdificatioiis, as Fulimart^ Thoinnarty ^cc., is pre- 
valent in must parts of Britain. The origin of tlie 
names Polecat and Fitchet is much more uncertain. 

Tlie polecat M’as niucli more common in Britain 
in foinier times than noM', and is almost extiijiated 
from some districts, throngli the constant M\ar 
■waged against it by gamekeepers and others ; and 
yet it is very ])rolifiCj bearing five, six, or even seven 
young at one birth. It is extremely de.structive in 
the poultry-yard, the ahiindaiice present there 
inviting it to diink blood and eat brains, Mdiich 
seem to he its favourite lu.\uiies. The rabbit is 
folloM'ed by the polecat into its bunow, and its 
iavage.s among poultry are partly compensated by 
its destruction oi rat". The taming of the polecat 
doe.s not seem to liave been attenqited. The smell 
pi events it. The skin is imported from the north 
of Europe under the name of fitch ^ and is used as 
a kind of fur, similai' hut inferior to that of the 
Marten (q.v., and see Furs). To artists the hair 
of the fitch ovfitchct is M’ell knoM’n as that of Mdiich 
their best brushes are made ; the hairs used for this 
pui'posc being the long hairs aheady noticed, M'hieh 
groM’ through the lighter-coloured fur of the animal. 
The Ferret (q.v.) is supposed by some to he a 
mere variety of the polecat. A dark-coloured kind 
of ferret is commonly regarded as a cross hetM’een 
the polecat and the ferret, and is sometimes called 
the polccat-fcrrct. 

P olein oniacea^, a natural order of plants, 
mostly herbaceous, allied to Convolvulacete, and 
containing more than 100 knoMui species, natives of 
temperate conntrie.s, and particularly abundant in 
the north-we.stern parts of America. Polemoynmi 
ccenileiim is Jacob’s Ladder (q.v.) ; Phlox is also of 
the ordei’, 

Polenta* an Italian dish, the chief ingredients 
of M'hieh are maize meal and salt. Sometimes M'heat 
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or cljeistiuit meal is Uhtitl. It is made into a thick 
paste, cut into liiiger-like stii])s, and l)aked, gener- 
ally with an addition of cheese. It is eaten eithei 
iy‘itself 01 with roast liver or steamed meat and 
fcauce. A similai dish, called Mamaliga, is eaten 
ill Tian\vlvania and Lower Hungary. 

Poles {Or. a ‘ tuining-])oint ’), in Oeo- 

fraphy/ave the two extremities of the axis round 
tihich the earth revolves j they aro therefore situ- 
ated the one on the north, and tlie other on the 
south aide of the equator, and equidistant fiom all 
parts of it, or in 90“ N. lat. and 90“ S. hit. Tliey 
are called the north and south poles of the Eartli 
(q Aslronomy the poles, which, for dis- 

tinction’s sake, are frequently denominated ‘ celes 
tial poles,’ are those point.s in the lieavens to 
which the earth’s axis is directed, and lonnd 
wliicli the heavens seem to revolve. The cele.sLial 
poie.s are valuable ])oiiits of reference l-o astron- 
omeis and geograjihers, so that the detennination 
of their jio^ition in the heavens is a matter of 
tlie utmost importance. Unfortunately, no stars 
mark their exact situation (see PoLE-STAR) — 
though theie is a miiinto telesco])ic star only a few 
becondsh'om the nortli i)ole, which may he employed 
instead of it in rongdi observations — and therefore it 
is necessary to adojit some means for discovering its 
precise position. Tins is ell ec toil in tlie following 
manner: A bright star (generally the [lole star) i.s 
selected, and its position in its upper and its hiwer 
Cidminatiom (q.v.)is accurately noted ; the point 
luhlway between these two ]>ositi(nis of the star is 
the pole of the lieavens. The observation of the 
star’s two positions must he corrected for refraction, 
and it is for this reason that the pole-star is selected, 
since the effect of refraction is much the same in 
both positions of the star. The term ‘[loles’ has, 
however, a wider application, as denoting the 
extremities of a line ])assing through the centre of 
a great circle perpendicular to its plane ; thn.s, we 
liave the poles of the liorizon (viz. the zenith and 
nadir), the poles of the cclijitic, the iioles of^ a 
meridian ; and, in the same sense, the terrestnal 
and ccle.stial poles are spoken of as the poles of the 
equator and equinoctial respectively. — Polo, in 
Physics, denotes those points of a liody at which 
its attractive or repulsive energy is cuneeiitiatOLl ] 
see POLVRITY, and MACINIiTLSM. 

Pole-star, or Polaris, tlie neaiest conspicuous 
star to tlie north pole of the celestial equator. The 
.star which at the pic^ent time goes uiuier the name 
of the ‘pole-star’ is the star a in tlie constellation 
of Unsa Minor, By examining attentively the 
general iiioveiuont of the stars tlironghont a clear 
winter’s night, we observe that tliey descriho circles 
which are largest at the equator, and hecomc small ev 
and smaller as we appi’oach a certain point (the 
north pole of the celestial equator), close to which 
is the star above mentioned. This ‘ jiole-wtar ’ is, 
however, a little less than 11° from the jiole, and 
has a small but sensihle motion round it. Owing 
to the motion of the pole of the celestial equator 
round that of the ecliptic (see PRECKWSION), this 
star ^yill in course of time ( about 2100 A.D, ) approach 
to within 28' from the north pole, and wull then 
recede from it. At the time of Plipparchns ( 150 R-C. ) 
it was 12°, and in 1785 2° 2' from the noi th polo. 
Its place can easily ho found in the heavens, tor a 
line drawn between the stars a and /3 (called the 
two poliitcrs, from this peculiarity) of the constella- 
tion Ursa Major, or the Ureat Bear, and ]) reduced 
northwards for about 4^ times its own length, "will 
almost touch the ]>olo-star. Two thousand years 
ago the star /3 of Ursa Minor was the pole-star ; 
and about 2300 years before tlie Chris Lian ora the 
star a in the constellation of the Dragon was not 
more than 10' from the north pole j while 12,000 


>ears aftci the jae^eiit time tlie hriglit .star Vega 
in Lyra will be wittiin 5' of it. See star-map at 
Ursa ]M vjou. 

The south pole of the celestial eqnatoi h not 
.siipilaily marked by tlie near neigliboiirliood of a 
bright star, the ot\]} star deserving tlie name of the 
sonbli pole-star being of the sixtii or least visible 
magnitude. 

Poliantlies. See Turerose. 

Police ( Gr,j)oIiteia ) is in iiindern times lield to be 
synonymous with the whole liody of men employed 
as constables, or Yith the .systein under which siich 
constables perform their duties in connection with 
tlie maintenance of law and order and tlie pie- 
vention and detection of crime. Oiiginally, liow- 
eyer, the })oUtcia of the Greeks had a much wider 
signilication, and what we now tenu poliai formed 
but a part of the regulation of tlie alhiirs of a state 
or country, M'hich Avas the meaning of tlie original 
Avord. The Greeks, by the adoption of this term, 
says an old Aviiter on ])olice administration, 
a])parenily intended to indicate that the ‘execu- 
tion of those laAvs Avhicli make up public rights, 
the maintenance of tliat civil society Avhich is 
the essence of e\'cry city, Avere tAvo thing.s in- 
separable from each oLhei.’ The strictly executive 
chai actor of police duties, hoAvcver, as perfoimed in 
Great Biitain of the 19th centmy, Avas not ahvays 
recognised in ancient times, and Avliother .at Atlicn.s, 
under ollioeis called arrhfm or nomophyla:Ci or at 
Llome, under consuls, piadors, qincstors, censors, or 
mdilcH, the judicial functions of a police-magistrate, 
nr the responsibilities of a public prosecutor, 
devolved to a greater or less extent n])oii those 
ollicials Avho Avere entrusted Avithjiolice administra- 
tion, It is di/licult to refer to any country in 
Avliich the separation of executive from jndici.al or 
magisterial f mictions has so strictly been carried 
out as AA’onld appear to be required under our 
modern inteipretation of police duties in England. 
The Ereiieli system of police, AA'hich is based on the 
old Kom.an cadministralion, uniLes to a A^eiy con- 
siderable extent executive Avith judicial functions, 
The same remark applies to continental police 
adininistratioii generally ; and even in tlie great 
dependency of Biitish India, AAdiicli is governed 
by English laAV, the district magistiate, Avho is cx 
officio head of the jiolice AAuthin the limits of his 
jurisdiction, is also a judicial ollicer Avith extensive 
puAA'ers. In the capital of Enghaiul itself, A\dicre 
llie distinction betAveeu executive and magisterial 
fuiicLion.s is specially marked, the chief of the 
police k still, by vii tiie of lii.s oflice, a justice of the 
peace, although the exercise of his powers in that 
cajmeity is restricted by certain conditions. 

Tlie existing system of police administration in 
the United Kingdom is of A'eiy recent origin ; it 
arose Avithin the 19th century, and in many 
instances Avas developed Avithin tlie reign of 
(^ucen Victoiia. In the early period of English 
history there Avas no such institution as a separate 
body of police. The re.sponsibility for maintenance 
of the peace Avas imposed on each hundred or 
tithing, and the members of these divisions Avere 
held Jointly Ibahle for the coiisetuieiices of any 
infractions of the laAA^s Avhich took place Avithin 
tlieir limit.s. Self-interest made every member of 
the association a cc)n.stal)le j and although the 
collective responsibility of the tithing or Imiidred 
Avas for executive pui’iioses represen ietl by the head- 
man of each, such transfer of liability Avas not 
recognised by the laAv Avhen any penalty for breach 
of the ])eace Avas incurred. As time Avent on the 
place of the headman of the local division was 
taken by a constable or constables in the various 
A'ilhiges or parishes of the country, In tlie larger 
toAviis the members of the various Avards at first 
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inaintiiiiied onler aiul kei't watch within their 
variolic Hinitsi ; gradually ^epaiate watchmen, vciy 
inadetiuately ptaid, were introduced ; hut the 
inedicieiicv with w'hich ^vatch and aiil duties 
w’ere perfonned, and the impunity w’ith 'which 
CM'ime^ were committed, were conspicuous, and in 
no place more >o tliaii in the inetrojmlis itself. 
During the 18th century spasmodic attempts were 
made to improve the cadmiiiistration in London, 
both as regards ijre\ention and deteeliuii of 
crime, Hoi' 5 e patroU were introduced ; a detective 
start' wa^j organised ; hut the wdiole system w'as 
fragmentary and disjointed, and the lesnlts attained 
under it were pre-eminently unsatisfactory. The 
decrepitude of the ohl ‘Cliaidies,’ as the w^atcliinen 
were called, and their inahility to attord [)roteetion 
to the inhabitants of London, were proverlual and 
as to Edinburgh w’e may read in tlie pages of the 
Heart of MldlothUni Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of * that black banditti,’ the ‘ City Guard,’ wdio were 
in his days the ‘ alternate terror and derision of tlie 
petulant brood of the High School,’ and o])ject.s of 
^corn to the citizens generally. At last in 1829 
Sir Eto1)erb Leel constituted the Metropolitan 
Police, abolishing local police administration in the 
metropolis outside of the narrow limits of the City 
of London itself, and placing the control of the 
new force in the hands of the Secretary of State, 
Counties and boroiiglis followed suit in remodelling 
their police on tlie administrative principles adopted 
— save with reference to local control — by Sir 
Piobert Peel in 1829, and since then the present 
system of police administration tliroughout the 
country has been developed on the lines of the 
original statute, 10 Geo. IV. cliap. -14, ainplirted 
by 2 and 3 Viet. chap. 47. ‘The new' guardians of 
tile peace in the metropolis, retaining the compara- 
tively ancient name of constable, w'eve called 
police-constables, and were in a sense a develop- 
ment of the tibhing-man of old ; but they resembletl 
liim even le.'^.s than a member for a metropolitan 
borough resembles the linrgesses who appeared 
before the cliief -justices at Westminster w'itli a 
statement of accounts in tlie reign of John. Yet 
the .stages of growth are sutiiciently -well marked — 
fi'oin the responsibility of the tithing to the respon- 
sibility of its head, from the functions of the head 
borough or tithing- man to the functions of the con- 
stable, from the election of a constable to the 
election of a plurality of constables, and finally from 
a plurality of constables, deputy constables, and 
'watchmen, under parochial or other local authority, 
to a plurality of constables under the central 
aublionty of a Secretary of State ’ ( Pike’.s History of 
Crime i)i England^ ii. 400). 

According to the statistics available lie fore the 
census of 1891, tlie total number of the police forces 
in tlie United Kingdom stood as follows : England 
and Wales, 37,957 ; Scotland, 4194 ; Ireland, 
13,977 ; costing respectively £3,734,916, £381,283, 
and £1,412,947.^ The proportion of police engaged 
in ordinary duties, witli reference (^0 population 
and (6) to £10,000 of rateable value in the follow'- 


iiig cities and large tow'us, is as 

Place. Pt.p. Daily Xmjiber. 

follow.^ : 
rroportit'ii 
to Poll. 

Xii Miller 
per £10.000. 

Metropolitan \ 
Police District \ 

5,500,000 

12,570 

1 to 435 

3'60 

City of Lomlon. 

. . 60,000 

£00 

X 

H 63 

2-10 

Liverpool 

. 000,000 

1050 

1 

11 566 

3*20 

(Tlasj(ow 

.,525.000 

1000 

1 

1, 490 

316 

Birin iiij^hani. , . . 

..450,000 

550 

1 

1. S14 

3-10 

Manchester 

-.330,000 

870 

1 

H 434 

3-60 

Leeils 

..352,000 

421 

1 

(. 834 

3 '41 

ShefficM 

..322,000 

360 

1 

11 £93 

3'35 

Erliuburi?li 

-.255,000 

4CG 

1 

.1 545 

2*55 

N’ewcastle 

..160,000 

-.160,000 

255 

1 

11 023 

2-97 

Dundee 

103 

1 

11 968 

2*50 

Dublin 

. .300,000 

1195 

1 

It 297 

10 '69 


The above figures show tliat in determining tlie 
number of the police the authoiities of each city 


and tuwm have taken into consideration the vaiy- 
ing need.s and circumstances of each place, rather 
than to have aimed at .snhordiiiating their require- 
ments to a theuretical proportion of police to popu- 
lation , 

The police force throughout the country is in all 
respects a civil body. In the metropolis and in 
the larger towns it is of course necessary that the 
constables should be more or less drilled, to enable 
them when called on to act together in borlic.s, bub 
the force Is in its essence, coiuMitution, and per- 
formance of duty, civil and non-military. In 
exigencies the military forces of the crown can he 
called out by maglstiates to supplement the police 
in tiie niaintenance of law and order, but, thank.s 
to the law-abiding character of tlic jieople, such 
occasions are of rave occurrence. The only branch 
of the force of wliich the constitution i-, more mili- 
tary than civil is the Tloyal Irish Constabulary, 
which will be noticed furtliei on. 

The control of the various jxilice forces throngli- 
oub the country rests with local authorities ; the 
only exception to tlie rule being the Metropolitan 
PoHce, who renniin, as they were oi'iginally designed 
to be by Sir Hubert Peel, under the authority of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of >State for the Home 
department. On the continent of Europe the 
police forces .still remain under the direct contiol 
of the state, and to a greater or les.s extent aie 
frequently used for political purposes, as Avell as 
ill the conservation of the public peace. In the 
United States (see helow) the principle of local 
control is general, but in many of the larger cities 
police appointments are not altogether unconnected 
with services rendered to local politicians. 

MetropoliteDh Police . — The total strength of the 
IMetropolitan Police in 1890 exceeded 15,000 oflicevs 
and men, costing more than 1^ million sterling per 
annum. The Metropolitan Police District (exclu- 
sive of the City of London, which has a separate 
police force), as e.stahlished hy 2 and 3 Viet. chap. 
47, extends over a radius of 15 miles from Cliaiing 
Cross, and enihraces a radius of about 700 sq. m, 
Tlie population of the district may be estimated at 
nob te.ss than 5^ millions ; its acreage is aliout 
441,000 acres ; and the length of heats covered in 
tlie various streets, squares, and voad.s amounts 
to 8200 miles. Under 23 and 24 Viet, chap, 135, 
IMetropolitan Police are also enqiloyed in Her 
Maje.sty’s docliyards and in the principal stations 
of the War Department, The cost or police per 
inhabitant is about 4s. S^d. Since 1868 the cost 
of the force has been limited to the proceeds of a 
9d. rate on the rental assessed in the Metropolitan 
Police district, of which 4d,, till 1889 contrilmted 
by the Treasury, is now paid by the county councils, 
out of the Exchequer Contribution Account, and 
5d. by the parishes. In 1890 an annual sum of 
£150,000 was allotted out of the proceeds of the 
Local Taxation Act, to defray part of the expenses 
of police suiierannuation, so that tlie amount now 
available for police purposes in the metropolis may 
be put ilown as tlie total proceeds of the 9d. rate 
under the original statute, plus £150,000. 

That the police of the metropolis is a costly bodv 
is apparent. Not only is tlie population which 
the force is calleil on to protect enormous, but it 
is also exceiMionally congested in many localitie.s. 
The locomotion of such enormous masses of people 
develops difficulties in dealing with traffic un- 
known elsewhere. The annual charge for build- 
ings, rents, and taxes is, and must be, higher tluiii 
in other cities of less magnitude. The necessity for 
providing a higher organisation to cope not merely 
with an exceptionally numerous and skilful class 
of criminals, but to secure the safety of the largest 
body of citizens in the world wliile engaged in 
their lawful occupations, creates sources of expense 
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pecuUar to London; indeed, so many ciiciimstances, 
non-existent elsewliei’e, combine to lender the 
administration of this force expensive that in 
iiiaiiv lespecls its cost can only be contrasted and 
not compared with tliat of even the largest cities 
and towns of the kingilom. 

The system of administration is a (leve]o])ment 
of the principle on which the foice was iirsL csLah- 
liahed iy Sir Ko]>eil Peel — ‘unity of design and 
re>ponsibility of its agents.’ The chief oflicer is 
the commissioner, who, acting under the immediate 
authority of the Secretary of State, is responsible 
for the "administration of tlie system throughout 
the Metropolitan Police District. The coimnih- 
sioner is vested with the power of a justice of tlie 
peace for Middlesex and the home counties, hut is 
(lebarred from acting in this capacity at general or 
(piavter sessions, or in any manner out of sessions 
except for the preservation of tlie ])eace, or foi the 
prevention of crimes generally. Under the com- 
luL^ioner are three assistant- commissioners, also 
vested with powers of justices, two of whom deal 
with details of disciidine and ordinary business, 
tlie third being specially entrusted with the control 
of tlie criminal department. 

The wdiole of the Meti'ojmlilan Police District is 
marked oil into twenty -two divisions, each having 
a foiee of several hundred men under the charge 
of a .superintendent, aided by a chief-insjiector, 
inspectors, ami sergeants. The superintendent is 
responsible for fill the details of police administra- 
tion within his division. Por executive jmi'poses 
the divisuum are brigaded into four ]>olice districts, 
eacli district comprising several divisions, and being 
in charge of a superior ollicer termed chief -con- 
stable. 

Attached to each of tlie exterior divisions is a 
force of mounted men, ag'gi egatiiig in all about 
250. The services of this force for ordinary pur- 
noses are of more use in outlying places where the 
neats are long, and where a constable on foot must 
take a long lime to cover his ground, tlian on the 
crowded and slippery streets of interior districts; 
but on occasions of procossioiis, public meetings, 
and similar demonstiathms the mounted force are 
brought in and jierform valuable service. The 
Thames or lliver Police are recruited from sailors, 
and patrol the river in boats and steam-launches, 
Each principal .station is in direct communication 
by telegraph with the headquarters’ ollice, which, 
since November ISOO, has been situated on the 
Thames Embankment, and is known as New 
jScotlaiid Yard ; and between every divisional 
station and its .subdivisions the same system of 
telegraphic communication is maintained, Eor 
the detection of crime a s])ecia] stall of oHieers is 
located in each division. Local crime is dealt with 
by tliese olIieer.s ; for the conduct of special cases 
a .sei>arate detective .stall’ is maintained at head- 
quarters, under the control of the .superintendent 
of the Criminal Investigation Departiuent, and the 
whole detective organisation is specially under the 
charge of the chief -constable of the Criminal Depart- 
ment and of one of the assistant- commissioners. 
The supervision of habitual criminals is specially 
looked after at hcadquarter.s by the Convict Super- 
vision Office, under a chief -inspector. The strength 
of the detective department is above 300 men. 

Count}! Bovovgh JPolico, —Tlie total number 
of county and boron gli police in Great Britain is : 

OtnmtlcJ). Boioiiiiha. 

Englaiul and Wales 12, 102 10, 500 

Scotliiiid 1,607 2,07C 

All such police are under the control of local 
authorities. By tlie Local Government Acts of 
1888 great changes were made as to the bodies 
entrusted with such control, and the county 
councils superseded in many instances the previous 


agencies for regulating police ad ministiation. With 
reference to countie.'s, tlie control of the police L 
vested in a standing committee, coii.sLsting of an 
equal number of justices appointed by the quarter 
sessions and by the county council, "in the case of 
cities and larger hoi’ouglm, wliich are termed county 
boroughs, the local councils retain tlie jiower which 
they formerly had, and .smaller boroughs are treated 
as parts of the counties in which timy are situated. 
The control of the Corpoi alioii of the City of Lon- 
don over the ‘ City Police ’ ^\'as in no way aflected 
by the Local Government Acts of 1888. The cost 
of police, as before, is paid from rates levied in 
counties and boroughs, supjdemented by a contri' 
biitioii from the ‘ Exchequer Contribution Account ' 
of half the cost of pay and clothing of c\ery force 
certiiied to he in an efficient condition. Such 
couliibuLioii wuh formerly made directly by the 
Treasury in aid of the local rate under the County 
and Borough Bolice Acts. Under the Local Govern- 
ment Acts of 1888, however, such sum.s, consisting 
of duties on local taxation, licenses, and the pro- 
hate-duty grant, are mnv placed to the credit of 
the police account of the county fund in countie.s, 
and by the county councils disbursed to county 
police. In boroughs having a separate police force 
the amounts are paid to and e.xqicnded by the 
local councils, 

'Die chief executive officers of county and borough 
police forces, wlio are appointed by local author- 
ities, aie styled chief-constables ; .superintendents 
or hcad-consLahlcs ; and for inspection })urj>oses, 
connected with the grant of a certificate of efli- 
cieiicy, two officers for the whole of England and 
AVales, and one for Scotland, are aj>])ointed by the 
Secretary of State. The system of adminiBtration 
in cities and large towns is hiised, as far as circuni- 
.stances admit, on that which prevails in the Metro- 
politan police ; in counties where concentration of 
police is not required the duties are arranged to 
suit the requirements of each locality. Some of 
the more inqiortaiit rfiihvay companies employ a 
special staff of railway ])olice. 

BoUoc in Irclamh — There are only two ])olice 
forces in Ireland : the Dublin Metro})olitnn Police, 
whicli has jnrisdicti(jn witlnn the limits of the 
capital, and the Loyal Irish Constahulaiy, which, 
as an imperial force, performs police duLy foi the 
whole of the rest of Ireland. 

The Metro] )olitan Police in Dublin numbers 1214 
men, under the command of a eommis.sioner, and 
its administration is on the lines of the Metro- 
politan Police. 

The Itoyah Irish Coiistahnlary is the only force 
in the kingdom which is ]n-actieally on a military 
footing, and the members of which are armed, 
drilled, and discii)lined as soldiers. Ordinary civil 
]^)olice duties, both in towns and counties, are i)er- 
tonned by this force, but it is unfortunately too 
often tluit they are called upon to act as soldiers 
in ie])resHing organised disturbance. The force is 
directly under Die Irish government. It consists 
of 12,7(53 members, officers and men, and is com- 
manded by an insi)ector -general. Under this oificer 
is a deputy inspector-general, who again is aided 
by tliree assistant inspector.s-gencral at head- 
quarters. Each county is .supervised by a superior 
oflicer called county inspector, and cotuities again 
are subdivided into districts, over each of which a 
district inspector is placed. Below these officer.? 
come liead-constables, sei'geants, and^ comstables, 
all trained to the use of arms, and disciplined as 
soldiers. 

Polioe-conrts, — These may he termed courts of 
first instance for hearing criminal case.s. In coun- 
ties such courts are liehl by justices of the peace, 
.sitting at either petty or special se,ssion8 ; in 
boroughs by stipendiary magistrates, or by mem- 
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bei-' of tUe local comiciL in tlieir magisterial general force, tliere aie several ‘ squads’ organised 
capacity. For the city of London there is one for special duties. These include tlie ‘sanitary 
police-court held at the" ]Man>ioi] House, and ])ie- police company,’ whose niemljers inspect buildings 
sided over hv tlie Loid .Mayoi or one of the alder- jiremises, employments, ventilation, se\yerage, 
ijicii. In the Metioixjlitan Police District there which are supposed to he dangerous to life or detri- 
are fourteen police-courts, the chief of wliich is mental to healtli, repoit nuisances, and seize foofl 
held at Bow Street hy the chief-magistrate, unlit for consumption; officers of this company 
fis>isted by two iiiagihtiatO', To each of the other also act as scliool-hoaid officers, and otheis, <|uali- 
Metropolitan police-courts two stipendiary niagis- iied as engineers, inspect steamboats and stationary 
tiates aie attached. In Scotland sherifficoui t^, steam-boilers used for motive power hi the city, 
both in towns and counties, dispose of a huge The detective force is also a separate ‘srpiad and 
number of criminal cases remitted to tlieiiL The others are the mounted squad for duty near Central 
luiiiiber of per-jons proceeded against siumnaiily, Paik, the Juounfced patrol for rural jn-ecincts, tlie 
accfudiug to the stathtics for the year 1890-91, liarbour police, the ‘ ordinance .sriumP (for enforcing 
wan; England and tValc^, GS9,loS ; Scotland, city ordiiuiuces}, the Broadway squad (for aiding 
142,145; Ii eland, 233,060. pedestrians in crossing during the day), special 

France. — In France the ])olice are divided into service sfpiads, and oLlieis. On the board of police 
two great brandies— ( 1 ) The Police Judiciaire, falls the duty of seeing that the streets are kept 
whose busine^h is to discover ott’enders, gather clean, and a bureau of street cleaning is appointed 
evideiiee against them, and hand them over to by the board to supervise this department. Another 
the proper tribunal (see Fua^CE, Ahd. IV. p. 776) ; duty imposed upon the New York police relates to 
(2) the Police AdmiiHb^tvativc., whose functions elections: all elections within the city aie held 
coiiespond more closely to tho^e of the English under their direction ; election olliceis are appointed 
imlice forces in maintaining order. They liave, by the board, to whom the returns are transmitted, 
however (as police (jcncrale amX police miuiicipale)^ In 1890 the police force of New York numbered 
wider lowers and more varierl duties, having to 3421 men, of whom 2922 Avere patrolmen ; this is 
superintend }mblic meetings, inspect public food- one man to every 414 of the population, and allows 
supplies, aduiiuLtev the laws a^ to the \mhlicatioii live patrolmen to every luile of street ; the average 
of printed matter, the Avatching of foieigiiers, tlie annual cost of the foice is .^4,391,766. The police 
e.vamiiiation of passports, and regulate the sale of force of Chicago iii the same year numbered 1624 
lirearm.s TUoie is a special department of police (including a general superiiitendenb, one inspector, 
politique. The armed police, Avitli luilitavy organi- a chief or detectives, aiul ten captains), and co,st 
sation, on foot or mounted, known as (jemlcmnevie $979,894; of Philadelphia 1717, cost $1,000,000 ; of 
(21,000 men), together Avith (8000) Brooklyn 1157, cost $859,184; of St Louis 613, 

and gardes chiunpetres (31,000), the eonxmissetires cost $475,408; of Boston 916, cost $963,355 ; of 
(1100), and the (14,000), Baltimore 782, cost $677,914; of San Francibco 

belong to the judicial police. The nearest equiva- 406, cost $545,500 a year. 

leutb to English constables are the gcirdiens de la PolignsiCj an ancient French family, Avhich 
p(iU\ formerly called sergents de ville^ of whom claims to derive its name from a castle — the ancient 
Pans has some 6000. The /b'errzcc de Suretd is the Apolliniaeiim — in the department of Hante-Loire, 
detective ilepartment. _ ^ and AvliicU since the 9tli century possessed the dis- 

United States . — In the United States, AAdiere triet of Velay. Among its most famous member.^ 
eacli^ state and each city has its own separate ^vas Cardinal Melchior de Poligiiac (1661M742), 
administration, the police sybtem closely resembles who Ava.s employed in diplomatic missions in 
that of England. The organisation of a uniformed Poland and at liome, and received a cardinal’s 
municipal police is comparatively recent, even in hat after acting as plenipotentiary of Louis XIV. 
the large cities; in New York it Avas not suhsti- at the peace of Utrecht (1712). From 1725 till 
tilted for the inefficient niglit-Avatch until 1845. 1732 he was French minister at the court of 

The nresent police organisation of that city may Home, and he was appointed Archbishop of 
be taken as representative of the American system Audi. Polignac succeeded Bossuet at the French 
generallj^ The department of police of the city of Academy in 1704, and left unfinislied the AntF 
New York consists of a ‘ board of police,’ conipris- Lucretius (1745), a poem intended for a refutation 
uig four commissioners appointed by the mayor, of Lucretius. 

and the ‘police force ’ and officers appointed by the Some other 111 embers of the Polignac family are 
boaid. The city, Avitli an area of 41 J sq. m. and more notorious than noteAVortlij’. — In the reign of 
a population of 1,515,000, is liivided into four in- Louis XVL lolantlie-Martine Galnielle de Polas- 
spection distiictb, Avhicli are subdivided into thirty- tron, Ducliesse de Polignac (born 1749; died at 
five precincts. At the head of the force is a super- ATenna, 9tli December 1793), and her husband, 
iiitendent, under AvUoiu there are four inspectors, a Jffiea, Due de Poligmac (died at St Peters- 
captam over each precinct, sergeants, roundsmen burg, 1817), grand-nephew of the cardinal, Avere 
(vLsiting oracerb), patrolmen (the body of the among the Avovst, but unhappily most favoured, 
force), and doormen at the stations, lliere are advisers of Marie Antoinette, Tliey obtained 
also about a score of police surgeons. The general vast sums of the public money from their royal 
force IS vested in tlie board master and mistiesa, and Aveve largely responsible 
of police, Avho make appointments, transfers, &c., for the shameful extravagance of the court. The 
ueaj charges against inembers of the force, and Polignaca kneAV how they Avere hated, and AA’ere 
make rules and regulations for the discipline of the the lirat of the 7 iohlesse to emigrate. From the 
department The ordeiv, hoAvever, must not con- Empress Catharine of Russia the dnke received an 
diet ^vlth the constitutum of the Union or of the estate in the Ukraine, and did not return to France 
a^te. The^ supemitendent is the chief executive at the Restoration. —His son, Auguste Jttees 
officer, and is appointed by the board, to whom he Abmand Mabie, Prince be PoLitJNAC, was born 
makes wnbten quarterly reports ; and he receives at Versailles, 14th May 1780. On the Restoration 
aimilar quarterly reports in writing from each of he returned to France ; became intimate with the 
the inspectors The caplins report every inoniing Comte cl’Artois, afterAvards Charles X. ; from his 
to the central office. The roundsmen must see devotion to the policy of Rome received from the 
that the patrolmen are properly perfoi-ming their pope in 1820 the title of Prince; was appointed 
duty, and the sergeants again are responsible for ambassador at the English court in 1823 ; and 
botli roundsmen and patrolmen. Besides the finally, in 1829, became head of the last Bourbon- 
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ministVN^ in which capacity lie promulgated the 
fatal ordonnances that co&t Charles X. liis tliione. 
He then attempted to flee, but was captured at 
Granville on the 15th of August, was tried, and 
condemned to impiisonmeiit for life in the castle of 
Ham hut was set at liberty ])y the^ amnesty of 
183(3 * He took up his residence in England, hut 
died’ at St Germain, 2d March 1817. He was a 
niixzledieaded man; ‘a mere idiot’ Guizot called 
jiini to Bishop AYilherforce. — His son, Prince 
Arniaiid (1817-90), was a leading monarchiht. 

Polisliiiii?* See PiiENCH Polishing; also 
Diamond, Glass, Gkanjte, dtc. 

PolisllillS’ Slate, a miiieial composed chiefly 
of silica, with a little aluuiimi, lime, oxide <jf iron, 
and water ; white, yellowish wliibe, or yellow ; and 
of specilie gravity about half that of water. Tt is 
used for polishing glass, iiiarl)le, and metals. 

Politian. Angelo IN)lizi.vno {Latinised 
PolitianKs) was born at Moiitepulciauo in I'us- 
cany, on the 14th July 1454. His real name was 
Anihrogini, hub, in accordance with a common 
"lactice at the Itenaissance, he early called Jiimself 
y the Latinised form of his native town, which 
Italianised into Poliziano is the iiaiiie by wliich he 
is known in his own country. His fablier, Bene- 
detto Amhrogini, a juiistof some disLiiiclion, was 
assassinated by certain of his fellow- citizens, and 
left his widow and ih'e children so scantily ]U‘o- 
vided for that, even after Angelo the eldest had 
given the most signal proofs of his genius, lie was 
on the point of being taken fioiii his studies and 
pub to a trade. At the age of ten he w'as sent 
to Florence, then under Loienzo de’ Medici, 
tlie brilliant centre of the Italian Renaissanco. 
Here he had as his teachers tlie most famous 
scholars of his time, the Greeks Argyroiioulos and 
Kallistos, and the Italians Landino and Ficiuo. 
His progress in the ancient languages, the special 
studies of the period, was extiaordinary even in 
that age of precocious talents. By his sixteenth 
year lie wrote e[)i grams in Latin and Greek that 
excited nhe woiulev of his teachers. At seventeen 
he began the trauslatioii of the Iliad into Latin 
hexameters, a work which it had been the ambition 
of all the Italian humanists to achieve. The first 
hook had already been translated by another 
scholar, and Politian at dill'erent periods carried 
on the work to the end of the fifth. By his success 
with the second hook he became known as Hie 
‘ Homeric youth,’ and attracted the attention of 
the great Lorenzo himself, who now stood his firm 
friend and patron. Thus secure of a settled position 
his life was thenceforward devoted to incessant 
study, and he was soon recognised as the prince of 
Italian scholars, and the most remarkable literary 
genius of his time. At the age of thirty he hecanie 
professor of Greek and Latin in the university of 
Florence, and the fame of his prelections ttrew 
.students from every part of Eurojje, among whom, 
by reason of their own services to learning, lleuch- 
lin, Grocyn, and Linacre may ho specially mentioned. 
Politian was also on trust oil with the education of 
Lorenzo’s sons, Piero and Giovanni (afterwards 
Leo X.)j but their mother Clarice, who had ex- 
cellent reasons for doubting the great scholar’s 
fitness to he tlie director of her boys, insisted on 
his being removed from tlieir immediate superin- 
tendence.^ In such occupation, varied hy occa- 
sional visits to other towns of Italy, Politian li\'ed 
at Fieaole in a villa assigned to him by Lorenzo, 
whose familiar intercourse he daily enjoyed. The 
death of that prince in M92 was the most serious 
trial of his life, and he mourned his death in a 
Latin elegy, which has been described as unique 
alike in form and feeling in modern Latin poetry. 
Two years later ho himself died during the tem- 


porary &u])remacy of Savonarola, wliose religious 
zeal was directed against every piinci[>le of that 
pagan revival which it had been the life’s work of 
Lorenzo and Politian to forward. Politiau’s epi- 
taph on his tomb in San Mai’cn, at Florence, is so 
entirely in tlie ironical and sceptical spirit of that 
movement of wliich he was so brilliant a lepre- 
seulative that it fitly closes any account of him- 
self. It is as follows : ‘ Politian lies in this grave, 
the angel who had one head and, what is new, 
three tongues.’ 

Politian has the double distinction of being both 
a scholar of the first rank and a poet of high merit 
alike in Latin and in his mother tongue. Of his 
iiulustiy as a scholar his translations of classical 
authors (Epictetus, Herodian, Hippocrates, Galen, 
Plato’s Charmidcs^ to mention a few of tlie long 
series) are ample evidence, while his edition of the 
Famlccts of Justinian is regarded by modem 
scholars as excellent even when tried hy the latest 
tests. His original works in Latin dll ca thick and 
closely-printed quarto, half of which is nuade up 
of twelve books of letters, aud the rest with mis- 
cellanies in prose and verse. Among Neo-Latin 
poets Politian holds perhaps the fust place, his 
peculiar distinction being that, while he is nob 
careful of classical jjurity, he lias charged his verse 
with his owji individual thouglit and feeling. In 
Italian literature also he takes a high rank, both 
in virtue of his own poetic production and as 
lla^dng at a critical period given an impulse to the 
cultivation of the Italian language. Befoie him 
the Italian humanists regaided their native tongue 
simjily as a bastard Latin, Avhich might serve the 
needs of the people, hub was beneath the attention 
of scholars. The weight of Polibian’s name^ and 
example moved them to think dillerently, ’ and 
thenceforwaul Italian was secure of a place among 
the other niodern liteiatures. Of his pioductions 
in Italian his Orfeo deserves special mention as 
having been the first secular drama in the language. 
As to' his personal character, Politian had in full 
measure the two great hlemishes of the scholars of 
the Revival of Letters, and notably those of Italy. 
He was addicted to the lowest forms of vice, and 
he knew no bounds to his abuse of those who had 
the ill-fortune to offend him. 

See Opera Ana. Pohiiani (Florence, 1499) ; Le Stanze^ 
VOvfco e le Pime di ]\fctiser Am/. Ambt'or/uii^ illustrate 
da Giosxie Carducci (Florence, 1803). For accounts of 
Politian, see Iloscoe, Life of Lorenzo dd Midici; J. A. 
Synionds, Uenamance m Ital//, vol. ii. ; Von Heuinont, 
Lorenzo dd Medici (vol. ii. Eng. trans. 1870). 

Political Ecoiioniy is variously defined. 
Ace()rding to the delinition most generally accepted 
ill England, it is the science which is concerned 
with the production, distribution, and exchange 
of wealth. In Professor Marshall’s Principles of 
EconQ7nics it is defined as ‘a study of man’s 
actions in the ordinary business of life ; it inquires 
how he gels Ida income, and how he spends it.’ 
The name ‘Political Economy’ dalG.s only from 
1616, having been first used (in this .special* sense, 
as distinguished from domestic economy and moral 
economy and from political theory) hy Montchr6- 
tien de Vabteville in Ida TraitC de VJtconomie 
PoJituxuc. 

The science of political economy is a hrancli of 
the study of man. Man is a creature with many 
needs, which he seeks to satisfy hy applying his 
labour to the nature hy which he is surrounded. 
These need.s are not a fixed quantity, hub grow 
and change with the development of society ; and 
man’s devices for their satisfaction receive a corre- 
sponding development. In the growth of these 
needs and of the devices to satisfy them we can 
trace the economic development of the human 
race. Political economy may be regarded as the 
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fay&teiiiatic and c<)ininehen>i\e .■'tudy of the pheno- 
mena connected thele^\itll. Theie have been 
economic fact^ tlieiefoie ever "^ince tlie ori^i;in of 
man ; ]>iit theic no real science of political 
economy till it wa^ coii&tructed liy Adam 8mitli 
and lii-. foieriiiiners in France in the IStli century. 
Science generally i*^ tiie ‘systematic study of facts 
^^hieh existed hefoie the study began. Yet, while 
political economy did not exist as an independent 
and compicheii>ive hiancli of human knowledge 
before the ISth centuiy, much attention had been 
given to \ianiciiUir economic facts. Yaiious econo- 
mic problems had received gieat and serious atten- 
tion. 

The history of political economy naturally falls 
into thiee divisions, tin aacicni^ the inedueeaU ^i-nd 
th: uiodcnu We shall treat them hiielly in their 
order. 

(1) The Am'knt Ptriod.~\^ in other sciences, 
the lii.st notable elforts in economic lellection weie 
made by the ancient Lreek--. The leading Greek 
thinkeis udio handled econonuc qnestionb were 
Plato, who in the economic as in other spheres 
represented the idealism of the ancient world ; 
Aiistotle, the exponent of scientific realism \ and 
Xenophon, wlio expounded the plain common sense 
of his time and country. Of the pioblems which they 
treated with the insight peculiar to their lace we 
may mention the following : the economic aspects 
of Ilie origin of society ; the division of labour ; 
the function of money; economics of slavery, which 
they considered a natural thing ; property and the 
1 elated question of communism ; the dej)eiKlence 
of political change and of revolution on economic 
causes ; the population question. On these and 
other subjects the teaching of the great Greek 
writers is most valuable ; nor is its value lessened 
by the fact that their discussion of economic facts 
form" only a part of the science of politics. And, 
uhile the condition" of the modern world diller so 
vastly fioin the Greek world, tlie economic views 
of thinkers like Plato and Aristotle will always 
have an interest fur us, inasmuch as the solid 
groundwork of liiiman nature continues substan- 
tially tlie same through the changing conditiuiirs of 
history. 

Roman economics had no special interest or 
originality. The main contribution of the Romans 
in connection with political economy u'as to gi\’e 
legal form to the prevalent ideas of property. 

(2) The Medkeved Teriod. — During this period 
there ufus little discussion on economic prouleins 
that could now lie called scientilic. Tlie must 
interesting feature of the economic views that then 
existed was the innuence exerted on them by 
Cliiistiaii teaching. This influence was most pro- 
found and greatly affected also the economic think- 
ing of subsequent times. Tlie inlluence of Chris- 
tianity was especially manife.'st in relation to the 
weak and oppie.ssed classes. It tended to soften 
and then to abolish slavery and serfdom ; it raised 
the position of women and gave a new refinement 
to family life ; the care of the poor became a first 
duty of men and of human institutions. The ideas 
and institutions of property prevalent in the Roman 
Avorld, which were often liaish, severe, and cruel, 
w(^re corrected by the spiritual ethics of Cliristi- 
anity. To the struggling and half barbarous feudal 
w’orld it taught a nobler life and a higher con- 
ception of duty in the economic as in other spheres. 
It inculcated righteousness and charity, forbade 
usury and luxury, exalted poverty and resignation. 
In their opposition to the rigorous ideas of pro- 
perty some of the Fathers even advocated com- 
munism. The media* val period was a time of 
confused struggle, in which Christian ethics were 
often opposed not only to the rough and warlike 
egoism of the feudal races, but to the har.sh 


economic ideas tliat were iiicorpoiated in the 
Roman law. 

(3) The Modem Po iod. — The feudal conimmu- 
ties weie supeiscded by centralised monaicliies; 
and this great political cltange was an organic 
one, being attended by important changes in other 
sphere^. The chinch lost mucli of its power. The 
feudal nobles weie tiansformed into conrtieia. Tlie 
feudal militia gave place to professional armies in 
tlie jjay and in tlie immediate service of the monarch, 
Foi the uuiiiitenance of the aiuiy and of the court 
and obhei dependents of the centralising rulei it was 
necessary first of all to have a suilieient revenue. 
And, as the old revenue in kind was neither con- 
venient nor effective, it was found x^^'idicularly 
desiiahle to liare a le venue in money. Accovd- 
iirgly it >vas one of the greatc.st and most pie.ssing 
functions of tlie statesmanship of that time to foster 
and to secure an ample revenrre in money. The 
rise of the Colonial System (q.v. ) coiLsequent on the 
discovery of America and of the sea-route to India, 
the great expansion of commerce thence resulting, 
the growth of manufactures, the development of 
the banking system, all these Avere regarded as 
elements in the strengtli of tlie centralised state, 
and Avere made subservient to its policy. Under 
these circumstances it Avas natural that special 
attention should be paid to the balance of tiade ; 
that trade should be so regulated by .statesmen as 
to secure for theii 0A\'n country a good balance of 
tlie precious metals. Tliirs it became a special 
note of economic theory to place an exaggerated 
value on the precious metals. The Meieantile 
System ( q, v. ) Avas an expi ession of this exaggeiation 
in the sphere of political economy. Economists differ 
as to the precise meaning and application of the 
phrase, and indeed it liail no very jirecise meaning 
or application. Tlie meaning or the phrase A\ill 
naturally vary according as Ave confine tlie applica- 
tion of it to the exaggeration to A\’hich it specifi- 
cally relates or extend it to the A;diole sy.steni of 
AvhicU the exaggeration Avas a conspicuous featuie. 
But there can be no doubt that the system grew 
out of the needh and circums lances of the time. 
Its chief expounders Avere Bodin and Montchretien 
de VaLteville in France, Antonio Serra in Italy, 
and Thomas Mun in England. In practical states- 
manship it is associated chiefly AAuth the great 
names of CroniAvell and Golbert. 

E\’eii during the jn’evalence of the mercantile 
system a neAv Avay of thinking on economics had 
arisen in England and Fiance. Its keynote Avas 
freedom, and it too Avas an organic part of the 
social and political evolution of the time. Tlie 
expounder of the bgav system Avas Adam Smith, 
hut he Avas only the chief representative and ciil- 
miiiatiiig i)oint of a movement Avliich had been 
gro^Y^ng for more than a century. In England 
j men like Locke, Joshua Child, William Petty, and 
I Dudley North had been struggling more or Jess 
succe.s.sful]y toAvards a similar point of view. In 
France the school of Physiociats, headed by Ques- 
nay, had taught many of the neAv ideas j in par- 
ticular they had been set forth AVith perfect lucidity 
and conciseness by Turgot in his Itejlexions sur la 
Formation et la Distribution des Pichesses 
In fact, Turgot’.s little book might be regarded as 
the fii'st scientific exposition of political economy, 
Adam Smith’s acliievement Avas to give the fittest 
form to ideas Avhich Avere becoming current among 
the most progressive mind.s of his time. If Turgot’s 
Avork may be regarded as the first brief statement 
of political economy, Smith’s Wealth of Ntdiom 
Avas the first thorough and comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the subject by a man avIio had ample leisure 
and capacity, a remarkable knoAvleclge of history, 
and an adequate philosophic training. 

Tlie teaching of Adam Smith was by himself ^vell 
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defined as a system of natinal libeily. In view 
of the ill -judged or antiquated regulations of the 
na^t he advocated liberty ; and to all that was arti* 
tidal in such leg illation he opposed a natural outer, 
thub following the school of kousseau in tlie return 
to natuie fiom a peiverLed civilisation. Indeed, 
both ill his assertion of freedom and in the ap])eal 
to nature, Smith was only api)lying to political 
economy prineijiles that were dominant in other 
spheies of thought. Smith also followed the 
example of hi-. lU'edecessovb, and showed himself iii 
haimony with the new era, in regarding lahoni' as 
the boiuee of wealth. With i eg aid to other 
ecouomic questions relating to capital, lent, in- 
terest, tKrc. Smitli has said much which, thougli 
it has not always gained the a'^seut of snbsct^uciit 
economists, has at least had the merit of starting 
inipoitant di.sciissiou. Sniitli’s })ie-eminence as an 
economist lies in the fact that he summed up and 
presented in lucid perspective the best economic 
tlioiiglit of the times iirecediiig, while his Aviitiiigs 
were the starting-point of all further development. 

The greatness of Smith becomes all tlie more 
appaient when we con tins L him with his suc- 
ccbbors, for in none of them do we see the same 
comhiiiation of liuniiinity, moderation, and ojieii- 
mindedaess, fullness of knowledge, width of view, 
and pliiloso[)liie ciiltnre. ]\laltljiis had inany of 
the same qualities, hut lie fully aiiplied them only 
to the elucidation of ii single asnect of the subject, 
the population question. In liicardo the historic 
factor almost disaiipears in the abstract ; his theory 
of lent, for which he has been most celcljrated, is 
particularly abstract and artilicia), and lias lieeii 
iniicli overiated. The main body of J. M. Mill’s 
economic work was siiiqdy a re-sUitenient of the 
traditionary doctrine, and as an achievmnent for 
Jus time cannot lie compared with what Smith did 
for the 18tli century. Ills later writings as well as 
the later editions of his I\>fltical Ecu)iO}ny a 

peiceptioii of the fresh problems wiiich arc ojiening 
lip to the economist, but he never bvonglit his 
economic system as a whole into harmony with his 
new views. Ills economic writings reii resent a 
piocess of transition, in which Lho old was not 
fused or transhirmcd by tlie new. 

The political economy of Adam Smith had great 
intluence on the continent of Europe. J. Ik Say 
in Erance, ami Ran and Ilenuann in ( Germany, 
followed iSmitli more or less faithfully. Rut 
.Smith’s teaching, or what is alleged to have heeu 
Ids Leaching, has also met with strong ojiposifcion. 
His doctrines have been variously criticised as 
being too abstract and individualistic, as incul- 
cating sellLshness, as based on doubtful theological 
asbiinqitions. It is a special objection that his 
tendency to individualism and cosmopolitanism 
prevents him from seeing the importance of the 
nation as an element in economic development. 
Here we iiiiil the most fundamental point of dili'er- 
ence between tho economics of Germany and of 
England, ]jlaiuly arising out of the dilVerenfc cir- 
cumstances of the two countries. The national 
element found coiifepiciious expression in the sys- 
tem of List, wlio_ has been followed by the Ameri- 
can economist Carey, tho gist of this doctrine 
being that the jiolitical economy of each country 
ia and must be adapted to the particular conditions 
of its national development ; in other words, that 
circumstances remler protection necessary to the 
national life and giuwth of Germany and the 
United States. 

The school of political economy which has long 
been most prevalent on the con Linen t of Europe 
ife usually described as historical. It holds tliab 
economic factors must be studied in the light of the 
historic conditions of each time and country— con- 
ditions legal, political, social, and ethical. The 
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histoiical scliool is a protest against ab.stiactne.^'S 
and absoluteness in economic science. No leason- 
able adheiciit of the school would deny that theie 
aie perm alien t factois in economics, but all would 
asscit that even the most .stable elements are 
subject to continual variation. That being so, 
niiicli will depend on whether the economist is 
disiiosed to dwell on the .stable or the variable 
elements in economic development. Roschei 
uas the founder of tlie school. He and Adolf 
Wagner aie its giealest recent i epi esentatives. 
Their works are true to the leading ]ninciple of 
the school ; they are studies of economic principles 
conducted uitli all tlie lights uhieli a vast histori- 
cal learning can supply, ydniHle is more than 
histoiical, as he has given anqile lecognition to 
the evolution principle iu his Ban uud Lcben dcs 
Bozialcn Korpers, 

At present it will he generally admitted by 
.students of political economy that the subject is 
in an un.soLtled and unsatisfacLoiy condition. 
A’^arions explanations of this may be given, but 
the leal and foub,staiitial grounds must lie found in 
the following great facts which have emerged since 
tlie time of Adam Smitli, and Avliich seem to 
necessitate a leeonstriictiun, or at least a laige 
modilication, of the science. 

(1) The gieafcJy iiiijuov'ed study of liistoiy, and 
the application of the liistorioal method to all 
departments of in quit y. The charge of neglect- 
ing the teachings of histoiy can be iiiged ju.stly 
enough against many of .Smitli’s school ; against 
Smibli himself it is mo.st unfair. It Avmild he 
ahsuid to say that an ago avIucIi produced Smith 
and Gibbon Avas entiieJy lacking in the histoiical 
S])iiiti both men are amongst the hiicsi examples 
of it that have ap])eared. Yet they Avuie only 
isolated instances of a method Avhich ha.s now 
hecome univeisal among competent inquirers. The 
cqmpju'ative .study of Jiistory, and esjiecially of 
liistoiical institutions, has ])ractically come into 
existence since their time, and has tliroAVn entirely 
iieAV light on the gioAvth and Avorking of economic 
forces. 

(2) The general acceptance of the theory of 
e Ablution, esneoially as taught hy UarAvin. We 
can noAV see tliat Smith’s tlieoiy of natural liberty 
really meant that iudividual struggle for existence 
carried on Avithin the limits presciihed by laAV Avhieh 
Ave call the competitive system ; and that the pro- 
tective system favoured on the Euiopean continent 
is only a moment in the struggle for existence 
cairicd on hetAveen vast organised eonmninities 
like Eraiice, Germany, and Russia. Iu the United 
States it may be considerofl as a moment in the 
bti'uggle for a better iialional existence against the 
industrial power of England, 

(3) The industrial revolution, Avheieby hand 
labour lias been superseded by macliinery, and 
individual eflort has given place to labour organised 
ill Auist industrial and eonimei'cial undertakings, 
such as factories, raihvay and shipping compaiiie.''. 
This 1 evolution Avas just hcgiimiiig Avlieii Adam 
Wmitli AvioLo his Wealth of Nations^ Avhich Avas 
])ublL'<hed in the very year Avhen ^yaU produced the 
Jir.st eilective steam-engine ( 1776 ), The change in 
iiidiiatrial technique and organisation have been 
vastly greater since Adam Smith’s time than they 
Avere iu the Avhole ])eiiod betAveen Aiibtotle and 
yniith. 

(4) The groAvth of democracy, which look a 
fresh start Avitli the American revolution also in 
the .same year that saAV the publication of tlie 
Wealth of Nations, in 1776, to be follo'svetl^ thir- 
teen years later by tho groat Evench RcA'oluiion of 
1789. 

(5) The increasing i>romineiice of the social ques- 
tion, of Avliicli we need not further speak here. 
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[t rannot be ''aid tliat the cnneiit Eiigli'ili 
economic's iuive yiveii due iec(jgiiitioii to any of 
the above fact*'. Piofe''''or iinpoitant 

I*! iuciplL'i f{f Kcunotfi vv’idle it i* Jeaniedj j 

thoroiigli, and pmgie''''ive in tune, and due^ con- 
''iderali’Iy "how the inlliiencc of new inoveinent", 
id in the main merely a lepioduction of the traili- 
rioiiary doctiine. The only prominent tliinkeis who 
give due jecoguifcion to the evolution principJe in 
ecoiiojiiio aie Herbort Spencer and Scliatile. 

it will he cle.ii that tlie old abstract ecoiioniics, 
of wliich Kieaulo was the signal example, is now' 
being abandoned by all competent economists. 
Alo-'t 'students of the subject will admit that we j 
can best cumpieheml the pie-scnt if W'e consider it 
a-s liaving giowu out of the past ; and if we can throw 
any light on the future, w'e can do so only by 
studying both tlie past and thepiesent. In (jther 
wouls, the great function ot the economist is to 
collect and analyse facts and to in^piire into the 
action of the foice^, wdiatever they may be, that 
determine the economic well-being of mankind. 
His aim nui"t lie on the one hand to avoid a servile 
adherence to the histoiical metliod, through which 
the discussion of economic liieoiies is overburdened 
by a too elalforate appaiatiis of histoiical learning, 
aiid on the other hand to avoid the assumption 
that the economic conditions of our own time and 
coiintiy aie and must be normal for all other times 
and countries. While the main body of economic 
inquiry must be the collection and analysis of fact", 
the best and most fruitful achievements in political 
econo iny accumplished by men like Qiiesnay, 
Till got,' Adam Smith, and'j. S. Mill have been in 
fonvar<iing liuman prog i ess. Thus the ethical or 
ideal element has not been excluded from political 
economy at its best. On the contrary, it has 
informed and inspired the science in its noblest 
elforts. While political economy must start from 
an adequate basis (jf facts supplied by tlie cognate 
or subsidiary .sciences, geology, geography, statis- 
tic", history, it must owui allegiance to the supreme 
science of ethics. Progress in economic science 
will move in harmony with and promote the social 
and moral progre'^s of the Imniaii i ace. 

Political economy may be regarded as concerned 
with a vast process ^vliicli is incessantly going on. 
ThP proce>.s hejp;ins and ends wdth human beings. 
The btavting-pouifc is found in the needs wliich 
stimulate men to those ehbrts for their satisfaction 
which are termed labour. But labour can create 
nothing ; it operates by utilising natural objects, 
or as economists brielly expiess it, the land, which 
includes iiiines and the sea as w’ell as agricultural 
laud. In the history of civilisation a vast system 
of appliances have, under tlie name of capital, been 
developed and accumulated by the labour, ingen- 
uity, and foresight of men for more effective opera- 
tion on nature ; thus w'e have the three factors of 
production, land, lalioiir, and capital. 

In the system of economics that prevails in the 
most advanced countries these three factoi.s of 
production are supplied by as many different 
classes of individuals, wdioae relations to each other 
are determined by free competition. Hence it is 
that the ] problems connected with distribution 
attain to primary importance in political economy. 
The ^ha^e of the results of production obtained by 
tlie owner of land is rent; the shaie of the capi- 
talist is called profits, consisting of inteiest, w^ages 
of maiiagement, &c. ; the share of the labourer is 
simply termed wages. 

One of the most marked features in the lecent 
economic history of the wmrld is the enormous 
development of the means of communication and 
transport both by sea and land. In former times 
the bulk of the produce of labour was locally con- 
.sumed by the producer's themselves. The gi*owing 


utilisation of ^team aiul electiicity has given rBe 
to the great maikets of the wuild, oi we "hould 
ratlier -^ay, to a gieat woi Id-market, in which the 
exehazjge'of the ujo^t vaiied commoilities is caaled 
on. Exchange had long been an important depart- 
ment of economics ; it ijs now' a dominant one. 
Out of e-xcliange aiise the irndilems connected with 
value. Tiie medium of exchange is money, aKo 
involving a wide complex of que.sbions— banking, 
credit, A'c. 

The final aim of tlie whole econoinic pioce"S is 
the satisfaction of the needs fiom wdiich it started. 
TliL .sati'sfactioii is gained in the consumption of 
the commodities which are produced, distributed, 
and exchanged ; hut tliey aie used up not only h)i 
enjoyment, hut for the piuduclion and maintenance 
of Imman energic'^. All human activity, w'hether 
it he viewed as \lie activity of individuals or of the 
great organised communities, such as states and 
nation", must rest on an economic basis, and must 
be jiioie or less limited by the economic lesuiuces 
which it can command. As W’ealtli consists of 
commodities which are deiived from external 
natiiie and transformed in the process of piodiic- 
tion, so in the process of consuiuption they are 
leturned to nature in a greatly alteied form. The 
subject of consumption has lieeu much neglected 
by political economists. The ntilisation of the 
materials returned to nature, which are often con- 
sidered as Jiiere w'aste, but which eoald he seien- 
tilically applied to the recuperation of the often 
exhausted pow'eis of nature, has also been greatly 
neglected in economic technifinc. 

The vast process wdiich we have thus brielly 
sketched is for the mo.sb part a pi i vale matter. It 
re"ts wdtU each individual to determine how lie 
shall relate himself to it. Hut there is also a large 
public sphere connected with the state, the nuini- 
cipality, and other local bodies. It has almost 
universally been admitted that the state must 
provide for defence, justice, education, the larger 
means of cominiinication, Am. ; and the necessary 
revenue is mostly drawn from the wmalth of the 
citizens under the name of taxation. An enlaiging 
set of functions, connected with lighting, w’ater- 
supply, police, and to some extent education, aie 
generally performed by municipalities and other 
local bodies, the funds for these being styled rate.s. 

Many of the older forms of society were marked 
by stability or stagnation, and the eeonomic con- 
ditions under which they existed uiideiwvcnt little 
change. Yet economic history has also been a 
recoid of development. Labour in particular has 
gone through a distinct succession of changes, 
through slavery, serfdom, and the guild system, 
into the present system of free labour. Discontent 
has ahvays been the mother of progress, and it is 
obvious that the economic changes of the present 
and the fntiiie must largely proceed from the dis- 
content of the labouring class, especially from their 
discontent with the prevailing system of distrihu 
tion. Hence a group of most important ques- 
tions connected with trades-unions, co-operation, 
socialism. 

It should also be said that the economic piocess 
is an organic one, that cacli part of it is vitally 
connected with every other, and that the whole 
process is intiniately' related to the entire social, 
political, artistic, moral, and religious develop- 
ment of mankiiul. One of the greatest dangers to 
political economy (as to other sciences) i.s the 
excessive specialisation by wiiich certain depart- 
meiits of it are studied iii isolation from the other 
branches of the science, and from the cognate 
provinces of human knowledge. 

Larger works on political economy; Adam .Smith, 
WmWL of iVkitions; J. S. Mill, JP I'inaiplcs of J^oHticctl 
Fcoaomi/ ; Cairnes, Some Leading Principles of Political 
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Eomouiy nciily expoitndcd; Jevous, Theory of TotUical 
Liunomu ; Sidgwick, Principlea of Political Economy ; 
Mitraliall Principles if Economics ; Kosclier, Gvimdlayui 
(Ur Nationalokonomic (Eng. trana.) ; Adolf ‘Wagner, 
iiraadkjjniuj hJcliafUe, Ban und Lchcn dcs 
Corners; Scl ion berg’s Ilandbuch dtr National- 
okonomie, wliicli is really an encydoxijedia of the aiib- 
iect. Manuals and ainaller ^wurks : Eawcett, Maanal 
of Political Economy ; Mis Eawcett, Political Economy 
for Betfinno's ; Marshall, Economics of IndaUry ; 
F. A. Walker, Political Economy ; Joseph Gamier, Traite 
iVikonomic Poliinpic ; Laveleye, Ekminis TEconomie 
PohUipte (Eng- trains.). Histories of political economy : 
Roscher, Geschichfe der Nationalokonomih in Deutsch- 
land ; Kautz, Die fjcscluchtliche Entwickcluny der 
Nationalokonomik ; L. Cossa, Guide to the Study of 
PohUcal Economy ‘ J. K. Ingram, History of Political 
Economy; Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by 
R. H. Inglis Falgrave. See also the articles Bvnkinct, 
Bounty, C.vm’AL, (Joj\imunihm, CuN.sujri’Tioi^, Co- 
opKiiATiON, Corn Laws, Hi vision of Labouu, 
Exch.vnoe, Free Trade, Labour, Land Laws, 
:Moncy, Monopoly, Photeotcon, Hunt, Socialism, 
Taxai’ION, TrADJUS-unkins, Waoes; and the articles on 
the more important economic tliinkers — Smith, Malthiis, 
Ricaido, Mill, Lassalle, Marx, itc. 

Political OUcilCCS are usually exempted 
from treaties of Extradition (q.v. ), by whieli a 
goveiiiuieub agrees to arrest and surrender persons 
who have broken the law (if a foreign state. A 
political olience may be dclined as an o Hence com- 
mitted in carrying on civil war or open insurrec- 
tion. In November 1890 the English judges had 
to decide wlietlier the Swiss govenuuent could 
demand the extradition of one Oastioiii, who was 
proved to Jiave shot a member of the ministry 
during a revolution excited by the Liberals in the 
canton of Ticino. There was some evidence Lliat 
the prisoner was moved by private malice ; Imt the 
judges held that his act was pi'lniO^facic political, 
and gave 1dm t!ie henelit of the exception in the 
treaty. The Conspiracy Hill of ISdS, intr{>dnced 
after Orsini’s attempt on the life of Napoleon III., 
proposed to make conspiracy to miuder a felony 
instead of a ndsilemcanonr. It was intended to 
secure the French empcior against plotters in Eng- 
land, and caused the fall of Falmersttm’s govern- 
ment, as being ecnitrary to English traditions. 
As between a government and its subjects 
Xmlitical olVences have often been treated with 
extreme severity, as may 1)0 seen on referring to 
the Homan law relating to penlmllio and hmt 
majestas. In France and Scotland the law of 
treason was framed on the model of those law's 
wducli had been made to protect the per^ion and 
govenuuent of the Kmuau emperor and the iiitevcHts 
of the Homan state ; tlie old English law of treason 
was also extremely severe. In modern times the 
tendency is to treat oliences against the state 
according to the ordinary principles of criminal 
law. Tlieie are, however, two kinds of crime 
wdiicli raise xmlitical (piestLons of some intereHt. 
(1) Crimos comndtted in the territory of one state 
agaiiLst the government of another. The Foreign 
Enlistment Acts were jiassed to enable tlie British 
goveninienfc to deal with persons who levy troo])S 
and prepaie armaments against a foreign go\'ern- 
ment within British territory. Some Avriters of 
authority^ have censured the Ainoricaii government 
for permitting Fenians wdbhin its jurisdiction to 
levy war again.st the British empire. (2) Crimes 
committe(l by persons who honestly think tliey 
have a grievance against the government of their 
own comibry. In such eases the x'>oHtical motive 
is not, in law, regarded as an excuse; if e.g. a 
member of parliament incites to a breach of the 
law, nmgistrates and prison authorities must deal 
with him as Avitli any other o (Tender, A humane 
government ‘Nvill often exLoml special indulgence to 
political olTenccs, Whether such iiKlulgence should 


he granted (whether e.g. an IrLli memher in 
piisuii should he exempted from onliiiary prison 
rules) is a fxue&tioii of discretion, not of legal right. 
The (lynaiiiiteis who in 1882-8o attempted the 
deatmetiou of English public buildings W'cie 
pioperly treated as mere ciiininaLs, without regaid 
to any alleged political aims. 

Politios (Ur. po/is, ‘city’ or State’), that 
hrancli of ethics which has for its subject the 
proper mode of governing a state, so as to.secuie 
its prosperity, peace, and safety, and to attain, as 
peifectly as i)ossiljle, the ends of civil society, 
Among the subjects wdiicli political science em- 
braces are tlie piincixdes c)n which government is 
founded, the bauds in which tlie siixneme power 
may he most advantageously placed, the duties 
and obligation of the governing and governed por- 
tioiLs of society, the develox»mcnt and inciease of 
the rcsource.s of tlie state, tlie protection of the 
lights and liberties of the citizens, the ])reservatioii 
of their morals, and the defence of tlie independ- 
ence of the state against foreign control or con- 
quest, While the philospidiy of goveining coii- 
.stituies the science of politics, the art of politics 
consists in the axiplicatioii of that science to the 
individual circumstances of particular state.s. The 
ancient Greek writers tieatcil politics with icfer- 
once to an ideal perfect state, wdiich each x>io- 
IRUiuded according to his own speculatue view’s, 
pointing out the vaiiatioii of every existing govern- 
lULMit from Ids standard. The ‘politics of a coun- 
try ’ implies the course of its government, more 
especially in its relations with foieigii poweis. 

In tho artick's on the several countries a sketch of the 
constitutiuu IS KLveii, 8ee also the ai tides Ambaksador, 
Anahchisji, Anthropology, Aristocracy, Balance of 
1‘ow’Eii, Cabinet, (Jonguess, Democracy, England 
(History of), Family, Fludalihm, Goveiinment, In- 

TICllNA'IJONAL LaW, NiHILIS.M, PaULTAMKNT, REPUBLIC, 

Hepresentation, Wociali.'jM, Tribe, Whigs and Torie.s, 
&c. ; and the aiticlcs on the exiiounders of famous jioliti- 
cal theories — Plato, Aribtotlc, More, Maduavelli, Ben- 
thain, Lassalle, Marx, &g. 

Poliziaiio. !8ee Polittan. 

Polk, James Knox, eleventh iiresident of the 
United Stales, w-as horn in Alecklenlmrg county, 
Nortli Carolina, November 2, 1795. ITis ancestors, 
xvIyo bore the name of Pollock, emigrated fiom the 
north of Ireland ; his father w'as a fanner in moder- 
ate ciicn instances. Polk w’as educated in the 
University of Nortli Carolina, and studied law' with 
Felix Grundy of Tennessee, an endiienfc law'yer 
and statesman. Admitted to the bar in 1820, he 
w’as tlwee years after elected a member of the 
legislature of Tennessee, and in 1825 returned to 
congress by the Democratic xiarty. In 1836 he w'as 
chosen sjjeaker of the House of Hepresentatives, a 
position he lillcd during live sessions w’ith firmness 
and ability. After serving fourteen years in con- 
gress, he was in 1839 elected governor of Tennes- 
see ; hut he failed to secure re-election in 1841 and 
1843. In 1844 he w'as iioininatcd as a comiuomisc 
candidate for the iiresideiicy, against Henry Clay, 
and elected hv a popular majority of only 38,000, 
hut by 176 electoral votes to 105. Ilis cabinet 
included James Buchanan as secrelaiy of state 
ami Bancroft, tlie IiisLorian, as secretary of the 
navy. Polk’s firm attitude with legaul to the 
annexation of Texas had mainly secured his elec- 
tion, and he carried out the policy to w’hich he w'as 
coiiiinUled with iwoiniitiiesH and vigour. In his 
lirst message to congress, in Decemher 1845, lie 
announced that the western hank of the Nueces 
Ri\'er, heyond which Texas had not exercised 
jurisdiction, w'as already occuxiied hy American 
troops. On 29th Decemher Texas was admitted to 
the Union; on the 31st jurisdiction was extended 
to the tlisxnited territory heyond the Nueces. 
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These piot eedin^-? failing" tn the Mexicans 

iiiio a declai ation of wai, the piesideiit foiced on 
lio- 5 tilities ],v atlvaiiciin; the Am ei lean army, at 
the su^»'^'‘H«.t‘i on of (u^neuil liiylor, to tlie liio 
<h.in<lL°° Palo Alto aiul Kesaca‘fol]o\\ ed, and tlie 
Mexican war wa's '^iicces’^fiilJy started ; tJiC capital 
was taken in SejJtemhei, and it-a fall eiial)h*(l tlie 
con.|ueror^ to dictate teiiiis of peace, hy Mliicli the 
Luict'd .States acipiiied C’alifornia and Xgnn ^lexico. 
LiiiiiU Polk’s tcim the Oiegon bomuhiry was 
fcettlcd h\ a compromise (-IDA otleied hy Kn^Iarul, 
th<iii-h the iiaity eiy ( ‘ Fifty-four-fortv or liyht') 
"M hicli Jieljjed to elect Iiim M’as a claim for tlie 
entile teiutoiy took 40 X. hit. In 1840 a ie\eniie 
tariil, in which ud vcdoteoi weie substituted toi 
specific and miniiiuiin duties, was adoided — in the 
senate, howevei, only hy the castinn vote of Viee- 
]tresident Dalla-. Polk consistently condemned 
the anti-.slavery agitation ; he did not lielie\6 in 
the pos^sihilit^’ of a irnited .States all sj.^ve oi all 
free, and coii'^idered tlie jjiudif^ virauh Letween 
Xoith and South (piite satisfactory. IIa\iug 
pledged liimsclf to a single term of olhee, he 
aefiised a renominatir>n, and letiied to his home 
in Nashville, Tennessee, wlieie he died tluec 
mouths afterwaids, June lo, 1819. Polk ^\as a 
man of good abilities, and of a solid, liini, lionest, 
and religious chaiacter, lie was devoted to the 
piinciples of tlie Democratic ]>arty of Jetleisoii and 
Jackson — .state rights, a le venue taritt', iiidejicndent 
treasury, and stiict construction of the constitution. 

Sue Life by J. S. Jenkins (1850), and a History of hi^ 
administiation, by Lucicn B. Chase (1.S5U). 

Polk, Leunidas, the Antony liek of the Con- 
federacy, was hoin at Kaleigh, Nmth Carolina, 
10th April 1806. He was a cousin of President 
Pidk, and grandson of C(doiiL‘l Thomas Polk, an 
oflicer of the Uevolutiou. Graduating at AVest 
Point in 1827, he icceived a coniinishion in the 
aitilleiy, hut was induced to study for the nihiistry, 
and in 1830 received deacon’s and in 1831 piiest s 
ordeis in the Ejiiscopal Cliuich. In 1838 lie ^^as 
consecrated ELliup of Arkansas and Indian Teiii- 
tory, w'itli charge of the dioceses ot Alabama, 
MLsisaippi, and Louisiana ; in 1841 he resigned 
all these except the bishopric of Louisiana, wliich 
lie retained — 'even when at the head of an army 
corps — until his death. Soon after the outhieak of 
the civil war he Avas offered a major-generalship by 
JelfersOTi Davis, and, accepting it, proceeded to 
strongly fortify strategical points on the Missis- 
sippi. At Belmont, in November 1861, he was 
driven from liis camp hy Giant, but returned and 
evenluaJly compelled Jiim to retire. At Sliilob and 
at Coiintii lie commanded the 1st corps ; in October 
1862 he was iiromoted to lieutenant-general, and 
ill November he eonductetl tlie retreat from Ken- 
tucky. After Cliickamaiiga, where he commanded 
the right wing, he was relieved of his command ; 
but in Decemlier 1863 he was appointed to the 
department of Alabama, jVIi''.sissippi, and Eastern 
Louisiana, ami he afterwards joined Juhii.ston in 
osmosing Sherman’s march lo Atlanta. He was 
killed while reconnoitring on Pine ^Mountain, 14th 
June 1864, by a cannon-sliot tired by some Noitherii 
otHeer.s w’ho wished to give tlie bisliop’a party a 
fright. 

Polka, a species of dance, of Bohemian oiigin, 
invented in 1830, and introduced into England in 
1843, the music to Avhich is in t time, and has tlie 
rhythmical peculiarity of being accented on the 
third quaver of the measure. 

Pollack {Gadifs jwUnchiys), a common fish on 
Biitish coasts, belonging to the cod, luiddock, and 
whiting genu.s. It is about the sixe of the coal- 
fish, is active in habit, and is frequently caught. 
The lower jaw projects beyond the upper, and 
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there is no liaihel. In Scotland and in some parts 
of Ii eland it called Lijthc, 

Pollaiuolo, A^TONFO, goldsmith, niedallist, 
metal-castei , and paintei, was l>orn at Eloicuce in 
1421), and died at Home in 1498, whither he luul 
been summoned to east a sepiilcbral moiiumejit for 
Pojie Sivtiis IV. , and wlieic he also cast a similai 
one for l\ipe Innocent ATil. (died 1492), both 
in St l^etei's, and both wovk.s of groat merit. 
Antonio’-, jiictures — the best being ‘ Hei cules sla> 
iug tlie Hydra,’ ‘ Hei coles destroying Antmiis,’ and 
‘St Sebastian’ — aie distinguished for the life and 
vigooi ol theit diawing. — Plis lirothcr PiinjJO, born 
«at Eloieiice in 1443, ami dietl at Home in 1496, wa.s 
geneially associated with him in bis uoik, tliougli 
he devoted most attention to painting. I’o him aie 
attributed an altai[)iece introducing SS. James, 
Vincent, and Eustace (if indeed it is nob niaiidv by 
the otliei brother), an Aunonciation, a Coionalioli 
of tiie ^hl'gin, and tiie Five Viitues. 

Pollan ( ( 'orctfonus jiollun), a fi PRli-w'ater fish of 
the family Salnionidfc, a native ot lakes in Ireland, 
It is particulaily almmlaiit in Lough Neagh, Avheie 
great numl)eis aie often netted, ami sjJil in the 
neighljouring country. The llsh is from 10 to 12 
inches in length, and is well fiavoured. See 
CuiiKftOXUS. 

Pollaiiavrua, a mined city of Ceylon, 60 
miles KNE. of Kandy, with a massive dagoba, 
a rock-cub temple, masses of sonlptuied stones, 
and a w'ide area of ruined buildings that attest 
the size and importance of the city, Avhicli became 
the capital of the kingdom about 770, after tlie 
Malabar invasion ruined Anuradbapura, the former 
capital. Tlie city stood on the site of an immense 
tank, still called Topaweva or Topaie. The place 
wiih 111 St made known to Emupeaiis in 1820. 

PollmMlillg {to to cut oil, or shave the 
head) is tlie cutting ofi* of the w'liole crown of a 
tree, leaving it to send out ne^v bianches from the 
top of the stem. Trees thus treated aie called 
pullarda. The new branches aie never equal in 
magnitude to the original branches of the tiee, 
although often more uumerous, and W'heii pollarding 
is often repeated the scais and stumjis form a thick 
ling at the top of the stem, from wdiich many small 
blanches spring. Pollards are not beautiful ; but 
pollarding is practised \vitli ad\aiitage in distiicts 
where fuel is scarce, tlie blanches being entotlin 
order to be ur>ed for fuel, and the o]jeration rejieated 
every third or fourth yeai'. Willows, poplars, 
alders, elms, oaks, and limes are the trees mo.st 
frequently pollarded, and in some parts of Europe 
the white niulheiry. The tiees of most raiud 
growth are preferred where fuel is the object ; and 
willows, jioplars, and alders are planted along 
water-courses, and in rows in moist meadows and 
bogs. Oaks are sometimes pollarded, chieily for the 
sake of the haik of their branches, cand the whole 
treatment very luuch resembles Uiat of cox^se-wood. 
*See CoPbE. 

Pollen, See Flower ( Feiitilisation of 
THE), Stamex. 

Pollio, Caius Asinius, an orator, poet, his- 
torian, and soldier, was born in Home, 70 B.c. He 
sided x^dth Cicsar in tlie civil war fought at 
Phar.sa]ia, and commanded in Spain against Sextus 
Pompeius, but was defeated. He sided with the 
triumvirs against the oligarchic senate, and was 
appointed hy Antony to settle the \eterans on the 
lands assigned them in Traiispadane (Taiil. It was 
now that he saved the xn'operty of the poet Virgil 
at Mantua from confiscation. " After Antony and 
Octavian had quarrelled, it was Pollio wdio efiected 
Hieir temporary reconciliation at Brundnsiuni ^0)- 
This year he was consul, when ^TrgiPs fourth 
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ecl<)‘''Uti was addieti^ecl to him. The year after he 
went to Cheece as legate of Antony, and defeated 
the Partliini, a peoide of Illyiia. This was tlie 
neiiod of Viii*ir.s eighth eclogue, aLo addiessed to 
Pollio. Thcrcafbei he uibhdiew altogetlier from 
political life, and sur\i\ed till 4 A.i). [‘ollio was 
the lh‘st to establish a ])uldic library at Koine, and 
^\as tlie patron of Virgil, Horace, arnl olbcr poets. 
His own 01 at ions and tiagedies and liistory liave 
peiished, and it is most probably no great loss. 
Tlie .seveiesb ciitics are seldom tbemsplves even 
decent wi iters, and he, we are told, (lebected 
Patavinitas in the liinjiid style of Livy, and 
censured Ciceio, Sallnsl., and Ca'sar. 

Pollook^ an illustuons family descended from 
Mr David Pollock, saddler to (Jeorge IIL in the 
later part of the 18th ceninry, who kejiL a shop 
near Charing Cross. Three of his sons lose to 
eminence — Sir Dacid Pollock, Chief- justice of 
Ijonihiiy (died h847 ) ; Siz- Pz-edoz7ok J^zzJJoek ; aud 
Fiel<l-mar.slial Sir Ceorgo Pollock. — The second, 
FpnDKRiCK, was born ‘28d Soptemher 1781^, ami 
in 1S02 jiassed from St PauPs Scliool to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Mliere in 1806 he graduated 
B.A. as senior wiaiigler and lirst SmiblpH inizcinan. 
Next year he was elected a fellow of his college, 
and called to the bar at the i\ fiddle 'Ce tuple. Tie 
tiavelled the northern ciicuit; in 1827 heeame 
a K.C. ; in 1881 was returned as a Tory for 
Huntingdon; was Attonicy-general 1884-8.") and 
1841-44 ; and in the last year Micceeded Lord 
A1 linger as Chief Baron of the Exchetiucr. He 
luul iieen knighted in 188-1, and on lii.s retirement 
in 186G he received a liaionctcy. Ho dictl 28<l 
August 1870.— His eldest son, ‘ SiR Fuedetuck 
Pollock, born 8d A[nil 1815, was edneated at 
Trinity College, Camhiidgo (1882-8()), and in 1888 
was called to the liar at the Tuner Temple. He 
was appointed a master of the Court of Kvchcqner 
(1846), and (iiueen’.s Kememliranccr (1874) ; in 1876 
becanic senior master of the Supreme Court of Jiidi- 
catnre ; in 1880 resigned his ollices ; end died 24th 
Decemhor 1888, llesidcs a good many quarterly 
and magazine ail ides, he published a lilank vorsc 
translation of Dante (1854), and two pleasant 
volumes of Fcrmudl Jloucvibrnnces ( 1887).'— His 
eldest son, also Snt Fricderkjk Pollook, third 
baronet, was horn lOfch Deecmher 1845, and from 
Eton passed to Trinity, whore in 1808 he obtained 
a fellowship. He was ealletl to the bar at Lineoln’.s 
Inn in 1871, and became professor of Jurisprudence 
at University College, London (188*2), Corpus pro- 
fessor of flurispnideiico at Oxford (1883), and pro- 
fessor of Common Law (1884). Besides S)>inoz<f : 
his Lifti and Pkilosophy (1880), ho has pnnli.shed, 
among other valuable legal works, PrinvipJes of 
Contract Dii/cst of the Law of Partnership 

(1877), Law of Ports (1887), and Oxford Lrrtarcs 
(1891). — His younger brother, Walter IIerrtes 
P oLLOriv, horn 21sb Fehrnary 1850, and likeAviso 
ecluczttezl fit Etzm and Ti’inifcy, was e/illed to tlie 
bar at the Inner Temple in 1874, and ten years 
later heeame editor of the Saturday Peview. He 
is author of Lectures on Frotch Pocts\ The Pirfinps 
Secret, Verses of Two Tony nos, A Nina Men's 
Morrice, Old and, New, l^c.~(1eor(IE FREnERicK 
Pollock (born 1821 ), third son of the first harnnet, 
became a inastor of the Sn[)reiue Court of Judica- 
ture; and the fourth son, SiK Charles Edward 
( born 1823), beeamo a haroii of Exchequer and 
judge of the Fligli Coin'b. 

^ Sir CtEOHGK Polldgk, lleld-niarshal, was horn 
m AYcstminstei* on 4tli Juno 1780, and entei’ed the 
arniy of the East India Company as lieutenant of 
aifciilevy in 1803. Almost ininibdiately after his 
airival in India he was engaged in active warfare, 
ni the battle and siege of Deig in Bliartpuv (1804), 
at the siege of Bhartpiir (1805), and in other 
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ojieialions in tlie war against Holkar. Nine years 
hiLci lie saw some service in the Nepal (Coorklia) 
campaigns of 1814-16, and in the (ir.sb Burmese 
war (1824-2G) he took an active shaic, winning 
liis^ colonelcy. In 1838 he leached the rank of 
inajor-genenLl. After tiie massacre ot Ceiieral 
Elpliin.stone and his forces in the passes of Af- 
ghanistan (q.v. ), the Indian government decided 
to send a force to the relief of Sir Uoliert Sale, 
who was shut up in Jelalahad. The command of 
the relieving force was given to Cencral Pollock. 
In Apiil 1842 {5th to 16th) he forced Hie formidable 
Khylioi Pass, and readied Sir Kohert Sale; then, 
aftei a few mouths’ delay, he pushed on to Kabul, 
his object being to lesLoie the iu‘e.stige of the 
British arms and to lesrue the Biitish prisoners in 
the hands of Akliar Jvlian. Both pin poses were 
crowned with success; he defeateil the Afghan 
chief at Te/een, and destroyed the ha/aar in 
Kahul, nzid he rccoveiefl J,35 JbitisJi pHsonma. 
Tlicn, after being joined by the foiccs of Ceneral 
Nott, who had marched from Kandahar, he success- 
fully conducted the united armies hack to India. 
He was rcwaided with a O.C.B. and a political 
appoint men t at Lucknow. He returned to England 
in 1816, was director of the East India Company 
fora con [lie of yeazs (1854-56), and wa^ created a 
lield-maislial in 1870, and a baronet in 1872; in 
1871 he Avas aiipointed to the honourable oflice of 
Constable of tlie ToAver. He dii'd on 6th October 
1872, and Avas huvieil in AVesiminstcr Abbey. See 
Life by 0. 11. Loav (Loud. 1873). 

UoiiERT, a minor Scottish poet, aa^uh 
horn in 1799 at Muii house, in the parish of Eaglea- 
liam, UenfrCAV^hiro. He studied at tlie university 
of ClasgoAV and the TliAinity Hall of the Secession 
Church, and Avas licenced to preach in 1827. In 
the .same year he pnhli.shed, by Hie advice of 
Piofe.ssor Wilson, The Course of Time, in ten 
hooks, an attempt at a j me Heal description of the 
spiritual life and destiny of man. It Avas Avarmly 
reeiuved, hut its praises fell on a dying ear, for the 
poet had in can time been seized Avith a fatal coii- 
snniption. He .set out, accompanied by bis .sister, 
ill Hie hope to reach Italy, bub found him.self 
nnahle to leave England, and died at Shirley 
Common, near SoiiHuimjiton, I7th Sojitemhev 1827. 
The Co\(rse of Tunc, aa lihdi is still read in Scotland, 
is curiously unequal in merit, as Ave might expect 
Avheii Ave i (‘member that its two sources of inspira- 
tion Avere Milton and the Shorter Catechism. It 
contains eloquent and spirited pa^sage.s, hut con- 
siderable portions of it read like a dull sermon in 
poor blank vez’.se. 

Polhik’s ]\rQinoir, Avritteii by a brother, Avas published 
i n J 8 J 3. His feeble Talcs of the Covena n ters Avas published 
anonymously before Ids poem. 

Follokslisiws, a manufacturing toAAm of 
IlcnfreAvsliire, on the While Cart, 3 mile.s SSW. 
of (^lasgoAA^ It derives its name from the ‘shaAA^a ’ 
or Avonds of the estate of PoIIok, held for more than 
six ecu tn vies by the MaxAvells, It AA^as made a 
bnrgli of liarony in 1814; and its in{liistrie.s, first 
started in 1742, noAV compi’iso poAvei-loom Aveav- 
ing, dyeing, tapestry and chenille man\ifacturing, 
l)l(‘aciung, iron-fminding, paper-making, &c. Pop. 
(1841 ) 4627; (1881) 9363; (1891) 10,228. 

Poll-tax, or Capitation Tax, a tax levied by 
the jwll or head {per capita). In England the 
imposition of a graduateil iioll-tax (varying from 
4d. to £4, according to rank and Avcalth) in the 
time of Pdcliard II. led to W<at Tyler’s rebellion in 
1381. A similar ta.x Avas imposed in 1513 ; and an 
unpopular tax (varying from 12d. for a ])rivate 
pei.son to £100 for a duke) Avas assessed in 1678 and 
abolished in 1689, In the United States most 
stales impose a poll-tax or capitation tax as a 
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condition of the suffrage ; the <5uin being generally 
^1, Init in some '*tate- only oO cents, and in others 
varying from year to year, hut not exceeding 
A conoid ei able numhei have no such tax ; in otlieih 
the imposition of a poll-tax is expressly prohibited 
by the coii'^titution. See Taxation. 

' Polo, an emie-striaii game, which may he 
shoitly (le^jcrihed liockey on hoisehack.^ It i'^ 
of oriental origin and of high antiquity ; indeed, 
it lias been claimed that it can be traced back to 
600 n.c. The accompanying illubtration L fiom a 
heantifully illuminated f’er^iaTi MS. of the poems 
of HiUiz, executed in the year 956 of the Hegira or 
1549 of the ChiLtian eia, and now in the Bod- 
leian Libiarv, Oxford, by the pei mission of whose 



autlioiities it has been sjiecially photographed to 
illustrate this article. It bears the following 
legend: * "Welcome to the meiddni thou chief of 
lioi-semen : strike the ball * Polo was first played 
Ly Europeans in 186S in Calcutta, whither it had 
been brought by officois who had been stationed 
in Cachar in Assam, wliere polo lias been played 
since time immemorial by the hill -tribe of Manl- 
purib. Almost the baine game exists in Tibet ; 
whilst native equestrian games more or less closely 
lesGiubliug polo are played in Japan and other 
parts of the East. Since 1871 many polo clubs 
have been started in Britain and, since 1876, in 
Anieiica, as well as wherever Britons are found 
in tlie East. The principal British club, wliicii 
makes the rules of the game, is at Hurlingham, 
near London. The following is a short descrip- 
tion of polo : An oblong space of turf is marked 
out, of which the jiroper size is 300 yards by 200 
yards ; at each end in the centre of the line two 
poles are fixed 22 feet apart, forming the goals 
through which it is the object of the opposing 
sides to strike the ball. The players are mounted 
on ponies, the size of whicli, according to rule, 
sliould not exceed 14 hands ; and each player is 
armed with a polo-stick, consisting of a strong 
cane about 4 feet long with a cross liead about 
8 inches long, with which to strike the hall of 
light wood. The proper number of playei.s is 
four a side, each of whom has a definite place 
(nunibered one, two, thiee, and back) in relation 
to Mends and opponents ; and in polo, as in most 
games, combination is perhaps the first condition 
of success. The ponies have to be carefully trained, 
and some acquire wonderful cleveniess in under- 


standing what is requiied of them. It is part of 
the game so to ride alongside an opponent as to 
prevent him from hitting the ball, but it is not 
allowed to ride across in front of an opponent. To 
become a good playci icquiies strength, good 
houbemanship, a quick eye, and mueli practice. 

See Captain G. E. Younghusband’a Polo in India ( 1R90), 
and the chapter on * Polo ’ by J. Moray Broivn in Ridbuj 
(Badminton Library, 1891). 

Polo, Mauco, the greatest of medimval tiavel- 
lers, was born of a noble family of Dalmatian 
origin, at Venice, in 1254. His father, Hicolo 
Polo, and hi.s uncle, IMafteo Polo, both enterprising 
mei chants, ^ had, previous to his birth, set out on 
a ineicantile expedition, ^•i.sitiIlg Coiistantinojde, 
the Crimea, and the couri of Baika Khan at Saiai. 
Thence they travelled round the nortli side of the 
Caspian Sea to Bokhara, and heie they fell in with 
some envoys letuining fiom Hulagu in Persia to 
his hi other the Great Khan Kuhlai, and by them 
iverc persuaded to accompany them to Cathay. 
They were well received by Kuhlai, then either at 
Camhaluc (Peking) or li'is summer re.sidence at 
Shangtu (Colejidge’s Xanadu), north of the Great 
AVall. He listened eageily to tbeii reports concern- 
ing the peoples and mode of govemment in Europe, 
and commissioned them as envoys to the pope, bear- 
ing letters requesting him to send 100 Euroj[)eans 
learned in the sciences find arts, to act as instruc- 
tors to the Mongols. They reached Venice in 1269, 
found Borne in the confuvSion of along interiegnum, 
and, after the new pope (Gregory X.) was elected, 
could only get two Dominicans, and even these 
had hardly commenced the jomney when they lost 
lieart and* turned hack. The Polos made their final 
start in the November of 1271, taking with them 
young Mai CO, and aviived again at the court of 
ivublai Klian in the spring of 1275, after travel- 
ling by Sivas, Mosul, Bagdad, Hormuz, through 
Khora'^san, uj) the Oxus to the Pamir, hy Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan, Lob Nor, and across the 
gieat deseit of Gobi to Tangut, thence to Shangtu. 
Tlieir second reception was still move honourable 
than the first, and the khan took special notice of 
Marco, from the rapidity with which he learned 
the customs and language of the IMongols. Hi.s 
wisdom and intelligence also recommended him as 
a fit envoy to the various neighbouring rulers ; and 
during his residence at their &e^ era! courts Marco 
oh.served closely the manners and customs of the 
country, and delivered on his return a detailed 
report to the khan. In various uus&ion.s lie visited 
the western provinces on the hordeis of Tibet, 
YYinnan, northern Burma (Mien), Karakorum, 
Champa or southern Cochin-China, and Southern 
India. For three yeais he served as governor of 
the town of Yang-chow^ and with his uncle helped 
to reduce the city of Saianfu hy constructing man- 
gonels for casting stones. Tlie khan long refused 
to think of the Polos leaving his court, but at 
length en the beginning of 1292 they succeeded in 
obtaining permibsion to join the escort of a Mongol 
priiicesb, who was tra\'elling to luairv Arghun, 
khan of Persia, grandson of Kublai’.s brother 
Hulagu. ^ They sailed from Chwan-chow in Fu- 
kien {Zaitihi), but were detained long on the 
coasts of Sumatra and Southern India, and only 
reached Peisia after two years had passed. Two 
of the three envoys and most of their attendants 
liad perished. Aighun Klian himself was dead, 
hut the three Polos and the young princess were 
safe, and she married the late khan’s brother and 
successor. The Venetians finally reached their 
native city about the end of 1295, and Bammsio 
tells the story how like Ulysses they were recog- 
nised by none of their kinsfolk, and repulsed from 
the door. They brought with them much wealth 
111 the portable form of precious stones, the fruits 
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of their trading. In 1298 Mcaico fought liL o^mi j 
f-allev in the great battle of Curzola, in which the ; 
Venetians under Uandolo were defeated by the 
Genoese under Doria, and was taken prisoner and 
iiiiimired for a year in a dungeon at Genoa. Here ^ 
lie dictated to another captive, one llusticiano of , 
PKa, an account of his journey tliiough the East. 
A.fter Ids liberation lie returned to Venice, ^^dleve 
he died in 1324, and was buried in the church of 
S. Lorenzo. The traveller bore among bis con- 
temporaries the surname or nickname of Marco 
MiUioni, most probably from bis having freijuently 
Used tiiat word in his attempts to describe the 
wealth and splendour of the khan. The wondeis 
lie nai rated .seem to have excited incredulity — 
even long after Sir Thomas Browne commends the 
circumspection of the leader wlio ‘shall carry 
n Avary eye on Paul ns Vcnctus^ Jovius, Ohms 
jMagniis, Niereinbergiu.s, and many- others.’ 

Mai GO Polo’s book consists of Iavo parts: (1) a 
Prologue, the only part con tain in g pei.sonal narra- 
tive; "(2) a long seiios of chapteis descriptive of 
notable siglits, manners of diRercnt states of Asia, 
e^'pecially that of Kiiblai Klian ; and ends Avith a 
dull chronicle of the internecine Avar.-^ of the House 
of Genghis during the second half of Che 13th cen- 
tiiiy. Her Marco Polo succeeds in almost entirely 
e/lacing liimself, yet desjiite his inode.sty i>s uii- 
cousciously revealed to the eyes of his reader as a 
man truthful, brave, sbrcAvd, koeii-eyed, grave, of 
feAV Avords, fond of sport, Avibh all the due respect 
of the prosperous man foi Avcalth. He shoAvs 
tlironghout a singular lack of humour — Sir Henry 
Yule cites as almo.st the solitary in.stance that in 
speakiim of the klian’.s paper-money he obser\^ea 
that ICiiblai might be .said to liaim tlio true Pliilo- 
sopher’a Stone, for be made bis money at pleasure 
out of the bark of trees. Nothing disturbs the 
eA^eii tenor of his narrative — not even Avhen lie has 
to tell of so strange a custom as tlie couAMde 
among the Gold-teetii on the frontier of Burma. 
He is no le.ss sparing of scientific observations, and 
bis geograiiliical data are not iiifrerpiently the 
reveise of clear and a<lequate. He tells u.s that be 
acquired several of the ianguage.s current in the 
Mongol empire, and as many as four Avritten char- 
acters, but of these Hir Henry Yule thinks Chinese 
Avas not one. His Avork is poorer in information 
relating to the Chinese proper than anyAvheve 
else. Thus, he does not mention the Great 'Wall, 
nor yet customs so .slriking and distinctive as the 
use of lea, the compressed feet of the ladie.s, the 
fishing cormorant, artificial egg-hatching, nor the 
printing of books. An absurd assertion has been 
made tliat block-printing Avas carried to Europe 
by our traveller, by him shown to one Panfilo 
Castaldi, from AAdiom it was learned by John Eaust 
of Mainz; and indeed the printers of Lombardy, ' 
misled by patriotic feelings, liaA'e stukified them- 
selve.s by erecting a statue at Eel tie to Castaldi, 

‘ the illustrious inventor of movable printing types, ’ 
Polo had learned more from men than books, yet it 
is evident that he had read romances, especially 
those dealing Avitli tlie fabulous aclventure.s of 
Alexauder. To these lie refers in his notices of 
the Iron Gate and of Gog and Magog, and of the 
Dry Tree (Arhro Sol or Arbre See) on the Khoimsan 
frontier. Such stories as tliese, that of the Land 
of Darkne.ssj of tailed men, of the great Hoc, of 
trees yielding Avine, and the like, go far to account 
^r the grave and matter-of-fact Messer Marco 
Polo’s niclviiame of MilUoni, 

Ramusio (1485-1557) assumed that tlie book Avas 
first Avritten in Latin, Marsden supposed in the 
Venetian dialect, Baldelli-Boni sliowed in bis 
edition (Elor. 1827) that it Avas Erencb. There 
exists an old Erench text, published by the Paris 
Hocidt6 tie Gdographie in 1824, Avliich m, Paulin - 


Paris desciibes as the Eiencli of a foreigner. This 
Colonel Yule belie\’es tlie neaiest possible appioach 
to ]\Iaico’s own oral narrative. About eighty MSH. 
are in existence, shoAving considei able variations. 
These fall naturally into four group.'-: (!) the old 
Eioncli vcision already mentioned; (2) a lovused 
Erench vei^ion, the basis of M. Pautliier’s edition 
(18G5); (3) a considerably abridged Latin A'ersion 
by Erancesco Pipino {about 1490)— not identical 
Avitli, althougli similar to, the Latin Aversion pub- 
lished by Gi-ymens at Basel in the N'ovns Orhis 
(1532), itself the paient of the IGtli-century Erench 
edition.s ; (4) a foim of the text noAV alone repre- 
sented by the Italian recension of Ramusio, pub- 
lished (1559) ill Ami. ii. of the Navifjationi c Vkigqi. 
This last text has been subjected to consideratde 
literary modifications, but undoubtedly contains 
many new circumstances avMcIi aie sub.stantially 
supplementary recollections of Maico Polo Mmself. 

Tlio notes of Marsclen’s excellent Engliali edition (ISIS) 
Averc abridged by T. "Wright for Bolin’s ‘Antiquarian 
Lihraiy’ (1854). Another good English edition is that 
of Hugh Murray (1844); but all its predecessors Avere 
sot aside by the admirable edition of Colonel Sir Henry 
Yule (1871; 2d ed. 1875), containing a faithful Englhsli 
tianslatiou from an eclectic text, an exhaustive introduc- 
tion, notes, and other illustrations from the editor’s Avide 
learning a)id intimate knowledge of the East. Eiench or 
Italian editions Avorfcliy of mention are those of tjie Soc. 
de Giog. of Paris (1824), Baldelli-Boni (1827), Lazari 
( 1 847 ), Bartoli ( 1863 ), and Paiithier ( 18G5 )^ >Sir Erancis 
Palgi'nve’s Mcr chant anti Friar (1837) la of cnur.se a 
more Avoi’k of imagination, in Avliich Roger Bacon and 
Marco Polo are brought together. 

PoloiiaiSCj or Pol A GCA, a Polish national 
dance of rIoav movement in time. 

Poluiisk, a town of Russia, on the Diina 
(DAvina), hy rail 62 miles NW. of Vitebsk and 
228 HE. of Riga, is the seat of a bishop of the 
Greek United CJuircli, Pop. (1885) 19,134, 
Poltava. See Pultowa. 

Polyandry, the social usage of certain race.s 
in .stage.s of civilisation in AAdiich the Avoiuan nor- 
mally foi’ms a union Avith several or many hus- 
bands — a condition proved hy the researclms of 
M'Lennan and other.s to he much more important 
in tlie development of the social organism than Avas 
formerly understood. See Easily, Mariitage. 

PolyantlinS (Gr., ‘ many-llowercd ’), a kind of 
Primrose (q.v.), much prized and cultivated by 



Polyanthus. 

florists. It is generally believed to be a variety of 
the Common Vnm\'Ohti{Prmulavulgaris)^ produced 
by cultivation, in Avliich an umbel of numerous 
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tinwei-'s ijs Mippoited on a common scape (leaHe;^.^ 
flower-stem], instead of eacli dower rising on its 
own stalk fioin tlio crown of the root; a modUica- 
Tion to whicli a tendency often appears in the wild 
idant itself. Tims in its habit it someAvhat resem- 
liles the cowslip and oxUp, whilst in the size of its 
flowers it is more like the common piimrose; hut 
insteafl of the pale uniformity of the wild plant it 
exhibits great variety of delicate and heantifiil 
colours. Tiie subvarieties are innnmerahle, new 
ones being continually produced froju seed, and of 
short duration. The seed is .sown about mid- 
summer, and flowers may be expected in abund- 
ance next year, if the young plants are properly 
planted out. A rich free soil is most suitable. The 
polyanthus loves shade and moisture more than its 
congener, the auricula. It is very hardy, and 
seldom suiters from the most .severe winters. Fine 
kin<ls are preserved for a time l)y dividing the 
root. The cultivation of the polyanthus is prose- 
cuted with paiticular assitlnity and success in 
England. For the Polyanthus Narcissus, see 
N vpxussus. 

Polybius, the Greek historian, was horn about 
204 IJ.O. at Megalopolis in Aicadia. From his 
father I^ycortas, one of the leading men of tlie 
Achiean League, he received valuable instruction 
in the science of politics and in the art of war. He 
was one of the 1000 nohle Ac limans who, after the 
conquest of ^lacedonia in 168, were sent to Rome 
on the ground that the Achteans had failed to 
assist the Romans against Perseus. Without any 
trial the Greeks were detained in an honour able 
captivity- Polybius was the guest of ^'Emilias 
Paulus iiimself, and became the close friend of his 
son, Scipio .Emilianus, accompanying him in his 
military expeditions. Polyhins in his turn derived 
much advantage from the protection and friendship 
of Scipio, who gave him access to public docu- 
ments, and aided him in the collection of mateiials 
for Ins great historical work. In 151, after sixteen 
years in Italy, the .surviving A dura n exiles wei'e 
permitted hy the Homan senate to return to 
Greece ; Polybius, however, soon rejoined Scipio, 
followed him in his African campaign, and was 
l)resent at the deMtniction of Carthage in 146. 
But the outbreak of war between the Achmans 
and Romans summoned him again to Greece, 
where he arrived soon after the taking of Corinth, 
All his influence was now exerted to procure from 
the conquerors favourable terms for the vanquished ; 
and so grateful were his countrymen for his services 
in their behalf that they erected statues in his 
honour at IMegalopolis and elsewliere. It must 
have been about this time that Polybius under- 
took the writing of his gi-eat historical work, the 
mateiials of which he hail so long been collecting ; 
and in furtherance of his plan he undertook several 
long journeys — to Asia Minor, Egypt, Upper Italy, 
saouthern France, and even Spain — where it has been 
supposed lie witnessed tlie capture of Numantia hy 
Scipio in 133. He died about 122 B.c. 

His history, the design of which was to show 
how and why it was that all the civilised countries 
of the world fell under the dominion of Rome, 
includes the period between 220, where the history 
of Aratus concluded, and 146 B.c., the year when 
Corinth fell, and with it the independence of 
Greece. Much the greater part of the work has 
perilled. Of forty books only the first five are 
pre.serv'ed complete ; but the plan of the whole 
work is fully kno\vn. Of the two parts into 
wliich it was divided the first (books iii.-xx.x. ; the 
introductory liooks i. and il. bein^ a sketch of tlie 
earlier history of Rome) embracecl a period of fifty- 
tiijee yeai's, commencing with the second Punic 
Wav and the Social War iu Greece, and concluding 
with the subjugation of the kingdom of Macedonia 


in 168. The last ten hooks deal with the yeais 
168-146. The great mei its of Polyluns are the care 
with wliich he collected his materials, his strong love 
of truth, his breadth of view, and his sound jiulg- 
merit, which \yas materially a'^'^isted by his famili- 
arity with political and military life. * He was an 
excellent authority on the ai t of war. His tone is 
didactic, dull, and wearisome ; he is too anxious 
to draw consequences and deduce lessons, and has 
lieen called ‘the first pragmatical historian.’ His 
methotl of expo.sifcion is careless, somewhat con- 
fused, and inartistic ; Ids style, occasionally pithy, 

! hut usually bald to a degree, belongs to the period 
I of beginning decadence. 

I Of the thirty-five hooks which have not been pre- 
' served entire we possess merely fragments or extracts. 
Fragments were foniul by Cardinal Mai, and published 
as late as 1S27. Valuable editions have been published 
hy Schweigliduser (1786-95; new ed. Oxford, 1831), 
Bekker (1844), Dindorf (1862-68 ; nerved. 1882), Hultsch 
(1868-72; 2d cd. 1888). The portion on the histoiy of 
the Achiean league has been edited by W. "W. Capes, 
and sedections (based on Hultsch) by Strachan-Davidson 
( 1SS8 ) ; there is a readable English translation hy E. S, 
Shuckburgh (1889), Pee Mahaffy, 'J’ke Greek World 
under Roman Sway (1890) ; German works on Polybius 
by La Roche (1857) and Pi elder (1860); and R, von 
>Scala-, Die Studicn dcs Polybius (1891 ei scq>)» 

Polycai*l>, one of the ‘ Apostolic Fathers,’ was 
bishop at Smyrna in proconsular Asia during the 
earlier half of the 2d century. His is an important 
name, for he bridges the little knowm and much 
controverted period lying between the age of his 
master the Apostle John and that of his own 
disciple Irentens, and his testimony is only the 
laiger, clearer, and more valuable because of liis 
rigid conservati.sm and lack of intellectual individu- 
ality. The ‘Life’ by ‘Pionins' is utterly untrust- 
worthy. All that i.s leally known of Polycarp’s 
origin is gathered from his dying declaration, which 
shows that he was born about 09 A.D., and probably 
of Christian parents. By the migration of apostles 
and others frou] donmeil Jerusalem, Ephesus and 
the neighbouring districts became the new home 
of the faith, and there Polycarp was ‘taught hy 
Apostles,’ John above all, and ‘lived in familiar 
intercourse with many that had seen Christ’ 
(Iremeiis, Heresies^ iii. 3, 4). The further state- 
ment that he was appointed bi.shop in Smynia ‘ by 
Apostles’ (‘by John’ — Tertnilian) is probably 
coloured by the later conception of the episcopate, 
but he certainly appears to have been head of the 
clmi'ch from early manhood. 

Aniong contemporaries he was intimate with 
Papias. More interesting is his brief intercourse 
with Ignatius, who, on his w^ay from Antioch to 
martyrdom at Rome, made a short stay at Smyrna, 
Avheie Polycarp and the church ministered to him. 
The tone of his Epistle to Polycarp^ written slmrtly 
after from Troas, is that of a Tetter to one less 
expeiienced, if not younger, and less energetic 
than the wiiter, but high respect i.s paid to Poly- 
carp’s stedfastness, piety, and position. In conse- 
quence of a request which Ignatius was making to 
the churches to send messages to Antioch, the 
Philippians wrote to Poly carp asking that their 
letter to Antioch might be forwarded by the 
Sinyrnoean messenger, at the same time inviting 
exhortation, and nirther asking for any of the 
epistles of Ignatius that he might have. Hence 
Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians^ in which he 
accedes to their various requests, and solicits further 
new.s of Ignatius. His influence on a younger 
-generation, and liis importance as a faifcliful pre- 
server of the apostolic tradition, arc vividly de- 
lineated by his gi’eatest dis^fle Irenmus in liia 
Epistle to Florbins, quoted in Ensehius, Hist. Eccl, 
V. 20 : ‘I can tell the very place where the blessed 
Polycarp used to sit and cliscoui’se. . . . 'Whatso* 
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ever things he luul heard from tliem (Jolin and 
otUeis) al)Out the Lord . . . Polycarn, as liavhig 
received them from eye-witnesses of the life of the 
Woid would relate altogether in accordance with 
the Scriptures. ’ These valuable reminiscences re- 
late to a period solne^vhere between 135 and 150 

‘^‘At the very close of his life Polycarp visited 
fiome, where he conferred with the bi.shop Anicetus, 
cliiefly on the vexed question of the time for com- 
memorating the Passion. On this point iieitlier 
yielded to the other, yet their relations remained 
so cordial tliat Anicetns allowed Polycarp to take 
ids place in celebrating the eucharist (see Ircnauis 
niioted in Eusebius, Hist HccL w 24). After turn- 
ino* many Yalentiiiians and Marcioiiites from their 
heTesie.s by Iiis preaching, the aged bishop returned 
to Smyrna, only to win the luartyr’s crown in a 
persecution which broke out during a great festival. 
Unsatiated with meaner victims, the mob called 
for Polycarp, Hhe father of the Chiistians.’ ^A^ith 
truest dignity and modesty does Poly carp play the 
man. Betrayed by his sen^ant-hoy, hut offered his 
life by the lu’oconsul if he will revile Christ, he 
answers : ‘ Fourscore ami six years have T been 
His servant, and He hath done me no wrong, llow 
then can I hlaniheme my King, who liatii saved 
me?’ As the games were over, ileath by five was 
substituted for deatli by wihl beasts, and Jews 
vied witli lieatlien.s in providing fuel. But the 
fire arched itself about the martyr, and lie had to 
be despatched with a dagger. The graphic Letter 
of the Smyrncuans tells tlie story of the martyrdom 
to the Philoinelian clmrcli. A chronological ap- 
pendix to this letter hiis been elucidated by ^A"ad- 
Sington’s skilful dating of the ^proconsul, ' and his 
concliLsions have hecn confirm cd hy the discovery 
of inscriptions relating to the 'lugh-priest,’ also 
mentioned therein, so that the martyrdom may, 
with strong probability, be dated 23d February 
loD A.D. 

The only writing of Polycarp extant is the 
Ejyisth io the LUibfpitnis, incomplete in the 
original Greek, but complete in a Latin transla- 
tion. Its genuineness has been assailed, but un- 
SiueGGS.s fully. Somewhat commonplace in itself, it 
is of gieab value for qnestionH ol the canon, the 
origin of the churcli, and the Ignatian Epistles. 
More New Testament phrases arc here inwoven 
than are found in any other wmvk of the time. 
Their wider range, and especially the prominence 
given to Paul and his epistles by this disciple of 
John, tell heavily against Tubingen theories of the 
origin of the church and the canon. The letter 
bears so closely on the Ignatian Epistles that, 
while apart from it the external evidence for their 
gemiineness is weak, with it tliat evidence is very 
strong. The grounds, lio^vever, for assigning the 
^istles of Ignatius and Polycarp to the reigTi of 
Trajan are not beyond question, w’liile among other 
tilings a certain reference lo heresy in Polycarpjs 
epistle would better accord with a time about 130 
A.D,, or even later. 

Tor DUG of the best GclitionB of tho (first edited 

by Ualloi.x in 1033 and frenneutly since), see Pairiim 
^ostoL Opera (eel. Gubliardl;, &c., vob ii. 1870); for 
the date of tho martyrdom, 'W’adcling ton’s Fanies des 
Provmces Asiaiiqiieit (Paris, 1872), and tho Oxford 
Studia Biblica (1885 and 1890). But the best and most 
exhaustive worlc on all tlic parts of the subject is Light- 
foot’s^ Apostolic Fathers, part ii. (2d cd. 1889). An 
mgenious, scholarly, and able nttempt is iiiado by the 
Bev, J. M. Cotterill in tho Cambridge Jourml of 
Philology (1891) to attribute tho extant epistle to 
Antioohna, a monk of St Saba, who fioiirished under 
Heracliiia, and from whose pen is still extant, ‘if/ in 
Gibbon’s phrase, ‘what no one reads may bo said to 
bfi extant/ a dull and feeble work entitled llavSiKTr}^ 
hylas ypa(l)r,Sj divided into 130 homilies. 


Polycotylc'doiioiis Plants are tlu^e whose 
embryos have more than two seed-leaves (cotyle- 
dons). Examples are found occasionally, or as 
monstrosities, among Dicotyledons. In the Pine 
(Pinus) gioup of the Coniferie (q.v.), however, the 
polycotyledoiions condition is the normal one, and 
the cotyledons occur in whoils of from thiee to ten. 
Multiplication of cotyledons occurs in a few other 
groups of the Conifevre. Sometime.s the nnnicrons 
cotyledons unite in pahs, and this leads to the 
suggestion tliat they miginally sprang from two; 
hut many botanists believe that the cotyledons 
arise as separate leaves. 

Polycriltcs, ‘tyrant’ of Ramos from about 
536 n.c. to 522. He conquered several islands of 
the Archipelago, and even some towns on the 
Asiatic mainland, waged Avar successfully against 
the inhahitants of Miletus, and defeated their 
allies, tlie Lesbians, in a great sea-light. His 
iniinuite alliance aaiUi Aniasis, king of Egypt, 
proves the impoUaiice in Avliich tliis daring island- 
prince Avas held e^'cn by great monarchs. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Amasis dreaded the misfortunes 
tliat the envious gods must he preparing for .so 
lucky a mortal, and Avrote a letter to Poly crates, 
earnestly advising him to throAV aAvay the jmssession 
that he deemed most valuable, aud thereby avert 
the stroke of^ the spleenful gods. Polycrates, in 
comidiance Avith this fiicndly adiice, cast a signet- 
ring of mawollously beautiful Avorkmansliip into 
the sea, hut next day a fisherman presented the 
tyrant Avith an nnusnally big fish that he bad 
caught, and in its belly Avas found the identical 
ring. It Avas quite clear to Amasis now that 
Polycrates Avas a doomed man, and he iunnedialel}'' 
broke off the alliance. When Cambyses invadeil 
Egypt (525) Polyciates sent him a contingent of 
forty ships, in Avliich he placed all the Samians 
disaifected tOAvavds liis tyranny, hoping they 
might never come hack; hut mutinying they 
returned to Samos, and made Avar against the 
tyrant, hut Avithout success. Hereupon they Avent 
lo Rparta, and saicc ceded in securing Ihe help of 
both Spartans and Corintliians. A triple force of 
Raniifins, Spartans, and Corinthians embarked for 
Ramos, and besieged Ramos in vain, and Polycrates 
became more powerful than ever ; hut Nemesis 
OA^ertook her victim after all. Grades, the Persian 
satrap of Rardis, had conceived a deadly hatred 
against Polyciates, and, having enticed the latler 
to visit him at Magnesia by appealing to his 
cupidity, he seized and crucified him. 

Polydipsia. Ree Diaultes. 

Polygalaccjx'. Rec ]\riLKAVoitT8. 

Polyf!:ainoiiS, a term applied to plants Avliich 
hear both unisexual and licnnapliroilite floAvens, 
either on the same or on different individual plants. 
Tor example, the maple produces male, female, aud 
hermaphrodite floAvers on the same tree; Avliile 
some ash -trees sometimes hear male only, others 
female, and others hermaphrodite tloAvera. 

Poly^^falUy (Gr. polys, ‘many,’ getmein, ‘to 
marry’) hi eludes etymologically the social avvange- 
ment by Avhich one Avife lias many ImshandR, now 
usually termed Polyandry (q.v.), as Avell as that in 
Avhicli a man has or may liaA'^e several or many 
Avives. To tlie latter tlie term polygamy is, how- 
ever, practically restricted. Formerly polj’gamy 
Avas thouglib to he probably tlie original type of 
the development Avhicli has culminated in the 
marriage relations of civilised peoples ; that this 
is not so is shoAvn someAvhab fully in the articles 
Tamily and Mauhiagb. 

Polygamy certainly obtained at one time over a 
very large area of the Avorld’s surface ; in general it 
may he said still to be the rule not merely amongst 
most African races, but amongst the peoples, both 
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liiove and civ^U^ed, of ‘the Ea&t’ generally, and 
to a eerUin extent in Ai]>ti'alia anti Polynesia, 
though it ib rare amongst Anioiican ludians. That ' 
tliL custom \va^ usual in Old Testament tiiiie-^ | 
obvious fioiu many references ; the New Testament 
seeni', to indicate tliat monogamy ^vab universal 
amongst the Jews of the Nt century, tlmngli tlie 
Talmud contains no pObitive prohiljition agfiin^t a 
plurality of wives. Christianity ha^ never tolerated 
pohgamy; e\en Concubinage (q.v.) liab been ab 
uayb tieated as sinful, and i/ol.vganiy U a crime by 
tiie" law of Clinsfcian states. Greeks and liomans ^ 
did not practbe polygamy within liistorical Limes ; | 
the ancient German^ were the only barbarians 
known to Tacitiib who were content with a single 
wife. iMoaleni law and u^age permit a man to have 
four wiv'es, lait sucli plurality is conliiied to the 
rich ; ]ioor men liave seldom more than one wife 
(‘^ee Moilui.med-VXTsm). There ib no limit to the 
nuniher of wives a TIiiidii may keep, without taking 
account of conciihineb. Iii^tanceb still occur of a 
high-cabte man of wealth having a hiindied wives. 
But in this connection it should he remembercfl 
that in hot counti'ies girls become marriageable at 
an early ago, and soon lo^e their yontli and attrac- 
tivene=-b; a man’s lirbt wife may remain liib con- 
fidante and real companion through life, though 
lie provides himself with a succession of girl favour- 
ites. In China there is Init one rightful wife in a 
hoii=iehojd, though a man may, it he will, keep 
secondary wives or concubines. 

In Christian countries, even in those where con- 
cubinage and adultery are lightly regarded and 
divoice very easily obtained, polygamy is dealt 
vitU as a criminal ollence. In Britain and the 
Pnited Statcb Bigamy (rpv.) L severely punished; 
under the same head any polygamous union is 
included. Nevertheless tliere have occasionally 
heeii found divines to defend polygamy or some- 
thing like it. The Anabai^tistb insisted on such 
freedom; Ochino (q.v.) wrote in defence of it. 
AVheu ill 1540 Philip the Magnanimous, the reform- 
ing iandgra^'e of fjesse, resolved with the consent 
of his wile (then a confirmed invalid) to many a 
second ’snfe, Luther and Melanchthon appioved 
the step ^ as his personal friends, though not as 
doctors of theology;’ and Bncer (ipv.) promoted, 
approved, and witnessed the higamous union, Tlie 
first wife survived the second marriage fur nine 
veav.s. As late as 1667, when Catherine of 
Biaganza misuarvied, some Anglican divines sng- 
ge.steil polygamy as the best way of secmiug a 
direct heir to the throne. 

Morganatic Marriage (rpv.) and Handfasting 
(fj.v. } gieatly "implified divorce, and often precedeil 
a more binding and legitimate union ; but another 
union at the same time was not compatihle with 
either. In 17S0 the Be v. iMarfcin Marian, chaplain 
to the Lock Hospital in London, startled the world 
and raiseil a violent contiox'ersy by arguing in favour 
of polygamy as a means of diminishing piostitution 
and saving iiuinan souls from guilt ; the work in 
which the.se views weie advocated was called 
Thdyphthora^ or a Treatise, on Female Ruin (3 
vols. 1780-Sl). Ill recent times the Moniious (q.v.) 
by their practice of iiolygamy created a trouble- 
some qqestion for tlie "administrators of United 
State.s laAV ; hut in 1S90 they agreed to cease from 
liiakiug plural maniages. It has always been a 
difficulty for Christian missionaries wJien converts 
witli several wiv'es desired baptism. As a rule the 
convert was treated as married only to the lirst wife 
in point of date, and was required absolutely to 
put au'ay all the otliers — a rule that was inevitably 
Iiarsh and inequitable in it.s operation. Bishoj) 
Colenso declined to make the convert part from 
wive,s lie had married in good faith ; so did the 
American mifesionanes in Burma j and M‘Parlanp, 


in Amomj the Cannihuh in Kev‘ Guinea (1888), 
.says that he and the other misbionavios of the 
Loudon Mi.Sbionaiy Society ‘resolved not to intei- 
fere Avith those social relations in which the gospel 
found the people of Ne^\ Guinea.’ See Anthko 
roLOGY, Family, Mahkiage, Haeem, and the 
■workfe cited there. 

Polyglot (Or. poJifs,^ ‘many,’ and (jUtta, 
‘tongue’) means a collection of ^eibions in diiler- 
ent languages of the same woik, but is almobt 
exclusively applied to inanifold versions of tlie 
Bible. The Hexaphi of Origen (Q.v^) contained, 
besides tlie Hebrew text, several other Greek 
vei'bions, Imt is not commonly reckoned among the 
polyglots. Tlie most famous polyglots are (1 ) the 
ComplutenAaii, jiublished under the auspices of 
Cardinal Aimene.b (q.v.) at Alcala (Lat. Cmny/fr 
fu/u), in 6 vols. folio, ]o02-17, with Hebiew, Gieek, 
Chaldee (each ^\ith Latin veisions), and the 
Tulgate Latin; (2) the Antwerp Poli'glofc, printed 
at tlie PI an tin press, at the co.st of Pliilip II. of 
Spain, in 1569-72, edited liv Ana.s Monlann.^.; 
(3) the Palis Polyglot, edited by Le Jay in 1645, in 
6 sjdendid voliiinas ; and (4) the London Polyglot, 
edited by Biiaii AValton, in 6 vols. folio, 1654-57, 
and containing the Bible, or parts of it, in nine 
languages. (.)f mode)-n woik.s of this kind the 
most convenient is Burster’s Polyglot, liist pnb- 
liblied by Bagstcr at London in 1831 (new ed«*. 
1874, &c.), which gives the Old T^tainentin eiglit 
languages (Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, French, and Siianish), and the New 
Testament in nine ( the Syriac version being added). 

PolygllotllS, a Greek painter who nourished 
in tlie middle of the 5th century B.c., was horn in 
the isle of Thasos, ami belonged to a family of 
paintej-s. He was a f id end of tlie Athenian geneial 
Cimon, and is said to have been attached to his 
sister, Elpinice. His principal works were at 
Atliens, at Delphi, and at Platiea. In the first- 
named city he executed paintings in the temple of 
Thesems ; in the Stoa Poikile {or Painted Portico}, 
the Greek Prince.s assemliled to judge of tlie 
A^iolation of Cassandia by Ajax ; in tlie temple 
of the Dioscuri, the Bape of the Daughters of 
Leucippus ; and in the Propylma on tlie Acro- 
polis, a series from the old Greek legends. At 
PJata^a lie painted, in the temple of Athena, 
Ulysses and the Slain Suitors of Penelope. His 
greatest work is said to liave been in the Lescli^, a 
court or peristyle at Delphi, built by tlie Cnidiaiis, 
the walls of which he cov^ered with a series repre- 
senting the Waih of Troy and the Visit of Ulysses 
to tlie LoM’er AVorIcl. ‘ Polygnotus was a great 
advance on any of hii 5 predecessoi's. He was the 
first who gave life, character, and exju’es'^iion to 
painting. Aristotle extols the dignity and beauty 
of Ills conceptions. 

Polygon Toins, ‘many,’ (/d?iia, ‘corner’), 
a plane figure, boiindecl by a "number of straight 
lines ; the name is conventionally limited to those 
I plane figures whose bounding straight lines are 
^ more than ^/tbur in number. Pol^^goiis of 5, 6, 7, 8, 
sides are denominated pentagons, hexagons, 
heptagons, octagons, &c. ; and when the niiiiiber 
of sides exceeds twelve the figure is merely men- 
tioned as a polygon of so many sides, 

PolygOliaceJC,^ a natural order of plants, 
mostly Jierbs, but including a few shrubs. The 
leaves are alternate, with stipules cohering around 
the stem, though sometimes reduced to a mere 
I’ing. Tile iiowei’.s are not unfreqnently unisexual ; 
the fruit generally a nut, often triangular, the 
seed with^ farinaceous albumen, which lias an 
economic importance in buckwheat. The genus 
Polygonum compnses numerous species, of wliicli 
several are natives of Britain ; in North America 
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twentv-five speeies .are found east of the Missis- 
gjppi/ Knot-grass [P. avicidavc) ih a very coniiuon 
BiitLli need, .and is found in culti\atcil and waste 
places in all parts of the woild fiom the tropics to 
the Arctic regions. The stems of P. amj^hihiumy 
an inhaliitant of ponds and watery ditches all over 
Britain .and Europe, central Asia, and North Amer- 
ica have been used as a suh>stitute for sarsaparilla 
on the continent of Europe. P. hydropqmr^ often 
called Water Pepper, a plant common hy sides of 
lake^ and ditches in Britain and North America, is 
aeud enough to he used as a vesicant. Several 
species are occasionally used for dyeing, as the 
Spotted Persicaria (P. pcrsicana), a very common 
weed on dunghills and in waste places in Britain ; 
hut the only species really important on this 
account is tliat called Dyer’s Buckwheat (P. 
iinctorinm), a native of China, the cultivation of 
whicli has been successfully introduced in Eiance 
and Flander.^. It yields a blue dye scarcely inferior 
to indigo. P. orientale has long been occasionally 
cultivated in liower-gardens in liritain, and is quite 
luardy, although a native of the West Indies. 
The Bistort (q.v.) belongs to the genus. Fugopy- 
nim cymosum, a s])ecie.s of buckwheat abundant 
on the mountains of the north of India, .affords 
an excellent substitute for spinach. Fagojnjrnm 
emilcntum, or Polygon uni Fugopjjruni (Bnek- 
wlieat), is cultivated for the sake or its fruit, wliicli 
fimiLhes a nutritions diet used in tlio countries of 
northern Europe. The (Taideii Sorrel {llunicx 
acetosa) and some other species of Bum ex have a 
singular comhiiiation of properties in their roots 
.and in their leaves. In the former there is greater 
or less astringency, due to the presence of tannic 
and gallic acid ; tlm latter are nnu-e or less acidu- 
lous, owing to their containing oxalic acid, llhnharh 
(q.v.) belong.s to this natnr.al ovdov ; so docs the Dock 
(q.v.). The root of Plorococcus upliylla^ a native of 
the sandy steppes of Siberia, when cut exudes a 
clear viscid gum similar to Tragacantli (q.v,), Avhich 
swells in water and forms a mucilage of a brownish- 
yellow colour ; it is cal on hy the Kalmucks in 
times of scarcity. Its fruit, which is acid, is eaten 
to quench thirst. Tripluvh amcricuna and T, 
BonplaniUana^ both natives of Wouth America, are 
small trees with hollow branches which are tlie 
haunts of small venomous ants that shower them- 
selves on the unwary who may attempt to shelter 
themselves under their shade. milhlcnhcclda 
adpressa is the Macquarie Harbour Vine of 
Tasmania, an evergreen climbing or trailing slinib 
of most rapid growth, sometimes 00 feet in length. 
It produces racemes of fruit somewhat resembling 
papes or currants, the nut being invested with tlie 
large and lle.shy segments of the calyx. Tlie fruit 
is sweetish and snbacid, aiul is used for tarts. 
Coccolohci nvifcra is the Seaside Grape (q.v,) of the 
We-st Indies. See also CALLiaoNUM. 

Polyhyiunia, one of the nine IMuses (q.v.). 
Polymerism. Bee Isomkuisjvi. 

Polynesia ( Or. pulys^ ‘many,’ nGuoSy ‘island’), 
a term applied col lee lively by some wrilers to all 
the Pacilic islands of strictly oceanic character — i.o. 
either of volcanic or coralline origin ; by others 
restricted to the eastern gronp.s iiiliabiicd by the 
orown Polynesian race. Ilere it will be taken in 
the broader semso so as to include all the Pacilic 
lands east of the Philippines, Nevv Guinea, and 
Australia, except Japan, the Kuril e.s, Alentian.s, 
Queen Charlotte, Vancouver, Bevillagigedo, and 
Gala2)agos, which are geographical dejjeiuleucies of 
tlie suiToniuling Asiatic and Aiiiericaii continents. 
These Polynesian, or ‘South Sea’ islands, as they 
are also called, are distrihiibed over a vast space, 
stretcliing across a hundred degrees of longitude 
from New Britain (l-io'^ E.) to Easter IblaucT (109“ 


17' W.), .and acro.-iS seventy degree^ of latitude from 
Hawaii (2;P N.) to Stewart Island at tlie sonthcin 
extremity of New Zealand (47° 20' S.). But the 
aggregate extent of dry land in this boniulle.'.s 
expanse of some 11 million .sqnaie miles .scarcely 
exceeds 170,000 .sq. m., of whicli nearly two-thirds 
are_ comprised in tlie New Zealand Archipelago, 
while the total population is probably less than 
1,500,000, Sec the mati at Vould, and also the 
])liysical map at Australia. 

Polynesia comprises Hie lliree bimd div'i.sion.s 
of Micronesia, IHelanesia, and East Polynesia, 
wliich are determined partly by geogi’aphic.al 
position, and ji.artly liy ethnological conditions, 
and each of whicli is again subdivided into several 
secondary grouiis. Thus, IMicroiiesia (Gr. ^uikTOSj 
‘small,’ 7tGS0S, ‘ island ’) lies in the extreme north- 
west almost entirely north of the equator, and con- 
sists exclusively of small volc.anoes and .atolls, 
forming Hie live a?'chi]}elagoGS of tlie Marianca.s 
(Badvones), Pelew, (Palaos), Caiolines, Marshall, 
and Gilbert, all inhabited by lieterogeneous tmpula- 
tion.s in Avhicli most of the oceanic and perhaps 
some of the continental elements are rejiresented. 
So also Melanesia ( Gr. inchts, ‘black’) lies in Ihe 
extreme west entirely sontli of the equator, .and 
cousi'sLs mainly of comiiavativ^ely large upraised 
crystalline, coralline, and volcanic islands disposed 
ill parallel cliains from nor Hi- west to south-east, 
forming the eleven archiiielagnes of the Adniiialty, 
Bismarck (New BiiLain and New Iieland), 
D’Eutiecasleaux, Lonisiadc, Solomon, Santa Ciuz, 
Pjiuik.s, New Hebrides, Ncav Caledonia, Loyalty, 
and Fiji, all inhabited by the IVIel.anesian or d.ark 
Oceanic race. Lastly, East Polynesia lies on lioth 
sides of the equator, mainly east of a line drawn 
from New Zealand helvvcen Fiji and Samoa to 
Hawaii, and con.sists of the twelve volcanic and 
coralline archipelagoes of Hawaii (Sandwich), 
Pliamix, Ellice, Tokelau, Samoa, Tonga, Tver- 
madec, Austral (Tnhnai), Cook, Tahiti, Tnamotu 
(Panmotn), and Marquesas, besides the large 
sedimentary and igneous region of Now Zealand 
and nnmeroiis sporadic islets, such as Norfolk, 
Cliatliam, Kapaiti, Easter, Manihiki, Tongareva, 
Uvea, and many others. This division is the 
exclusive domain, apart from recent white immi- 
grants, of the large brown race, commonly called 
* Polynesians ’ in a special sense. 

Subjoined is a table of these mnllitudinons 
insular gi*onps, vvith their areas, populations, and 
[lolitical status. 


flioun, Aren in sq 

m roy 

State 

I, MU'UONnsiA— 

Mflviaiia 

450 

10,000 

Spain. 

Puliiw 

200 

12,000 

Spain. 

Carol hu^ 

400 

30,000 

Spain. 

llai’tiliall 

100 

11,000 

Guimany. 

Gilbert ( KniRSiiiill) 

170 

41,000 

England. 

IL Mnr.ANnHiA— 

Atliniriilty 

770 

2,000 

Gernmiiy. 

BlHiiinrck 

10,000 

70,000 

Germany. 

U'Entieeasteatix. . 

1,100 

1,000(7) England. 

Louibiado 

870 

2,000(7) Eimland. 

Solomon 

10,800 

175,000 

England and Ger. 

Santa Cruz 

0,200 

6,000 

England. 

Baiik.s 

100 

4,500 

England. 

Now Ilelniilos 

6,000 

62,000 

Iiulependeiit 

New Caledonia 

0,600 

43,000 

France. 

Loyalty 

1,100 

20,000 

125,000 

li’rance. 

Fill 

8,000 

England. 

Ill, East Polyndsia— 

Hawaii. 

0,700 

81,000 

Kingdom. 

Phoenix 

16 

00 

Independent 

Ellice 

1-1 

3,300 

Englaiicl, 

Tokelau 

12 

620 

England. 

Samoa 

1,000 

86,000 

Kingdom. 

ToiijCfa 

450 

80,000 

England. 

Kerjnaduc 

40 

100 

England. 

Austral 

106 

1,400 

France. 

Cook (Elervey) 

140 

11,500 

17,000 

England. 

Tahiti (Society) 

000 

Franco. 

Tuamotu (Low) . . . . 

800 

6,000 

Franco, 

Mariiuesas 

480 

0,000 

Franco. 

Now Zealand 

104,000 

001,000 

England, 
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Lyin;,^ almost entirely within the tropicf^, ami 
coiiM'^ting nearly everywhere of i,t*’neou^ or coralline 
group«i exposetl to the saiue atmospheric and | 
maiine currents, Polynesia presents great uni- 
formity in its climatic and hiologieal conditions. In 
these respects, Imwever, New Zealand belongs to a 
separate world, thanlcs to its large extent, lofty 
ranges, diffeient geological history, and liigli 
southern latitmle. But even in "Fiji, Tahiti, 
Samoa, the Solomon and Hawaiian groups, with 
volcanic cones ranging from 1000 to nearly 14,000 
feet, less variety is presented hy tlie ditlerent local 
iloras than might he expected from their greac 
altitude. .VImost everywhere the prevailing winds 
are the moist south-east trades, which in sunimer 
veer round to the 'west and north-west. But these 
winds also bring moisture-hearing clomls, so that 
the rainfall is generally high, in the Solomons 
exces’sive {150 inches), in Hawaii 60 to SO, and 
in New' Caledonia over 40. But many of the 
atolls, being too low' to arrest tlie currents, receive 
very little moisture, and in some places constitute 
a rainless zone, as indicated hy the accumulated 
deposits of guano. Tlie mean temperature is about 
70^ F. both in Haw'aii and New' Caledonia (about 
the tw’o tropics), with an extreme range from 50'^ 
to 90'" F. But the climate, except in New' Caledonia 
and New' Zealand, is every wdiere relaxing, and in 
the Solomons and other large islamls malarious up 
to considerable altitudes. 

In the coralline groups the Hora is essentially 
oceanic, the prevailing species being tlie cocoa-nut 
and one or tw'o other palms, the pandanus and 
bread-fruit tree, and such edible roots as yams, taro, 
and sw'eet potatoes. Bennies these forms, the large 
archipelagoes have a rich forest vegetation, mostly 
helongfing to the Papuasian and Australian zone.s, 
with some American and a few indigenous plants. 
Hence the prevalence of casuariniis, dammaraM, 
araucaj-ias, tree-ferns, he'^-ides myrtles, ebony, aiul 
the banyan fig. Highly specialised forms are the 
New' Caledonian nianli {Melale^ira IcAicadcndron)^ 
w'hich yields tlie cajepnt-oil, and the Haw'aiiau 
oleaginous kuldn and gigantic halapcpe (Branch- 
leya), wutli foliage like that of the pandanus. As 
many as 1300 distinct species liave been discovered 
in New Caledonia, an<l nearly 1400 in Fiji, of 
W’hich 1100 are phanerogamous, 

In contrast w'itli the relatively rich flora is the 
remarkably poor fauna, especially in mammals. 
The dog and pig W'ere found both in the Solomons 
and Hawaii at the time (>f tlieir discovery i hut hotli 
appear to have been introduced in comparatively 
recent times. The only undoubtedly indigenoiis 
mammals iji these and tlie other Polynesian groups 
are tw'O or three species of rodents (vats and mice) 
and a few varieties of the hat family. Even 
reptiles and in.sects ai*e rare, being chiefly repre.sented 
hy three .'small lizards in Hawaii, one snake, one 
scorpioiij one centipede, and a spider in New 
Caledonia, a feu' snaxes and frogs in Fiji, and in 
East Polyne.^ia l>y only one venomous animal, a 
centipede. Fiji is the easternmost limit of the 
frog and the Solomons of the crocodile, wdneh here 
adapts itself both to fresb and salt W'ater about the 
rivers and cstuane'^. Birds are everywdiere more 
niiniermis, 107 .species occurring in New Caledonia, 
46 ill Fiji, and 40 in Hawaii, these last including 
the 00 {J/o/io noltdis), wdiose lovely black ana 
yellow' ^damage is used for decorating royal rnantle.s. 

In recent times no branch of ethnology has been 
move carefully studied tlian that wdiicb deals wuth 
the origin, migrations, p]ij.sicai features, languages, 
and traditions of the Oceanic peoples. But so 
intricate are their mutual relations that tlie difficult 
anthropological and Jinguistic problems suggested 
by a comparative stmly of these peoples are still 
far from solved. There i.s, how'ever, a gener«al 


consensu^ that P(dyneMa has been occupied fnun 
pielii'^toric time.s by two di.stinct race.s, the dark 
Melanesians, who belong to the same stock as the 
Papuans of New' Cninea and Malaysia, and tlie 
brown IVdynesians, called also rifahoriand Sawaioii, 
w'hose racial affinities have not been satisfactorily 
determined. By different W’riters they have been 
allied to the Mongoloid Malays, to tl/e Aryans or 
Caucasians, to the American ahoiigines, and even 
to the Melane.sians. But the difierence between 
t/ie /^)?y^e^^ca^s and ^felanesians imisfe lie regaideii 
as fundamental. Tlic former are bracliycephalous 
(round-headed, wdtli higli cephalic index), ortho- 
gnatlioiis, narrow-nosed, ()f a ligiit-hrow'n ccf/c-cfii- 
lait cidour, with round oihits and black lank hair, 
and next to the Patagonians the tallest people on 
the globe (mean heiglit, 5 feet 10 inches). Thei\f(d. 
ane^ians are dolichoeephalons (long-headed, Avith 
the loAvesfc cephalic index of any race), prognathous, 
liroad-nosed, of a sooty hlack colour, Avith Ioav 
orbits, hlack frizzly hair, and Ioav staime (mean 
heiglit, 5 feet 5 inches). 

The Melanesians appear to be the indigenous 
element in the Pacific, Avheve they formerly occu- 
pied a much Avider domain than at present, for 
traces of hlack blood are found in Samoa, Ngav 
Zealand, and eA'cn as far east as Hie iMarquesas 
(AVhitmee). They also stand at a loAver stage of 
culture, being unihmhted cannibals, in many j^daces 
head-hunters, extremely savage, blood-thirsty and 
treacliovons, scarcely I'ecogriising any hereditary 
chiefs, and often forming independent ho.stile 
groups at perpetual fend Avith their neighbours. 

Tlie Polynesians, Avho closely re.semhle the Indo- 
nesians of the jMalay Archipelago (see Malays), 
seem to he later arrivals almost certainly from 
Malay.sia to Samoa, Avlience they gradually spread 
from island to island OA'er all the eastern archi- 
pelagoes, more recently sending colonies AvestAvards 
to !NIelanesia and even to Nbav Guinea. Hence 
SaAvaiori settlements and mixed SaAvaion-Mela- 
nesian communities are noAv found in the eastern 
parts of Fiji, in the New Hebrides (Niue, Futuna, 
Mel, and Fil), in the Loyalty group (U\'ca), in 
British NeAV Guinea (^lotn), and generally in 
Micronesia. T]}at Samoa Avas the centre of dis- 
pevhion is shoAvn by the recurrence of such geo- 
graphical terms as Samoa and Savaii (originally 
Savaiki), the largest island of the archipelago, 
under diver, so^ dialectic forms (Hamoa, Amoa, 
Hawaii, Havaiki, HaAvaiki, Availd), either in the 
geographical nomenclature or in tlie traditions 
and mythologies of all the Polynesian Islanders 
from Ngav Zealand to HaAvaii. 

In Easter Island (Bapanui) and tlio Carolines 
(Ponape, Lele, Ualan) are found iiumerous cyclo- 
pean monuments, huge monolithic statues, paved 
avenues, ramparts or Avall.s of basalt blocks over 
30 feet long, brought from great tlistaiices. None 
of the present races could erect such stuictures as 
these, aU memory of Avhich ha.s died out. They 
have been referred to the cultured peoples of 
America, and the features of the Easter Island 
(q.A'.) .statues are said to resemble the Bolivian 
Aymaras, though others have recognised a Papniin 
cast in the specimens preserved in the British 
Mu.seum. Skulls of a Papuan type have also been 
found in Easter Island, hut if the monuments 
Avere erected hy these natives, it must have been 
under the direction of builders such as the Hindu 
missionaries avIio raised tlie stupendous temples of 
Java and Indo- China hy training Malay and Cam- 
hodian craftsmen for the Avork, 

Nearly all the Pacific languages appear to he 
members of the great Malay o-Polyne.sian family, 
W'hich stretches acro.ss tAVo oceans, from IMada- 
gascar to Bapanui. HoAveA'erit is to be explained, 
the* fact IS noAV established that both the dark and 
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Lrowii peoples speak idioms derived fioni a com- 
jiion sroek ; ami Mr CJodringtoii lias even shown 
tliat the Mel/uiesiaii are of a mure arcliaie type 
thkii the Polynesian ton^-ues. Perhaps this is the 
jijoafc inexplicahlo of all the problems }>resented by 
the Oceanic peojiles, for here anthiopolo.i^y and 
philology are found to be in diiecL antagonism. 
At firsfsight it would appear as if tlie lower Inul 
imposed its speech on the higlier race, by whom 
it became profoundly modified both in its phonetic 
fcVsteni ami grammatical structure, _ But tlie re- 
veise and less violent process is conceivable, and it 
may be assumed that during their endless migra- 
tions over the Paciiic the more enterprising and 
intelli'^ont Polynesians tranMiiiitted their speech to 
the more passive Melanesians at a '\'ery remote 
period, the former afterwards modifying it in fciie 
direction of greater simplicity and harmony, the 
latter preserving it in its more pristine iidlectional 
form. 

For over a century the Oceanic iieoples have been 
in contact Avith Europeans, and nearly all the 
Polvnesiaiis, as well as many of the Melanesians, 
piofess some form of Christianity — the first mis- 
sion established being tliat to Tahiti iu 1797 by 
t!ie London Missionary Society, But as Avestern 
iiillueiices increase the races themselves appear to 
decrease. Tliuh, the i)opulaiion of Hawaii had 
fallen from aijuut 800,000 at tl)e time of Cook’s 
visit (1778) to 40,000 in 1884 ; the Maoris of Now 
Zealand, avIio numbered probably 400,000 in 1769 
{Cook’s (irst visit), Avere reduced to 42,000, includ- 
ing lialf-castes, in 1S86, and tlie Tahitians from 
240,000 in 1776 to less than 10,000 in 1K88. Here 
and there the returns sIloav an ai)i)arent increase, 
as in some of the Ellice and Marshall islands, hut 
only amongst the half-castes. Everywhere the 
pure Polynesian race seems to he rapidly disapiJoar- 
ing, a phenomenon attributed partly to the intro- 
duction of alcoliolic drinks, })artly to the fihrupt 
change of habits, dress, diet, enforced or 

encouraged by the missionaries, hut mainly to the 
ravages of le])roHy, smallpox, sy])hiUs, measles, 
and especially puhiioiiary aflections, by Avhich 
Avliole communities have been decimated. 

Formerly the political organisation Avas based on 
a distinction between two classes, the nobles and 
the coinmun people. Tlie Maoris had develo[)ed a 
sort of democracy ; hub elsewJicre th(3 archipelagoes 
constituted one or more monarchies of a somewhat 
feudal character, Avitli poAverful hereditary rulers 
under a king, avIiosc aublmrity had been jimcli 
reduced in Samoa, the Marquesas, and some other 
gi’Oup.s. Their subjects Avere a gay, ideiisure-loving 
peojde, engaged cliicily in fisliing, agriciiltin’c, and 
navigation. Their diet Avas largely vegetarian 
(yams, taro, batatas, bananas, cocoa-nuts, t.^e. ), 
varied Avitk lish, pork, poultry, and, in some places, 
Unman fle,sh. Human victinis were also ollered on 
solenui occasions, and a ]n-ominent feature of the 
juimitive religion was the so-called Taha (q.v. ), 
HI virtue of Avhich certain persons and ohjects 
acquired a sacred character. But there Avas no- 
where a distinct sacerdotal class, and most of the 
old beliefs had resolved themselves into a system of 
ancestor- Avorsliip. Other distinctive institutions 
Averc certain ordei’s of knighthood, secret societies 
AvitU pcculhir saiiu-religions rites, and tattooing, 
Avhich, especially in Micronesia, acquired the char- 
acter of a line art, rivalling the Burmese and 
Japanese systems in its elaborate designs and 
skilful execution, Fgav other arts wore practised, 
and letters Avore unknoAvii, although a national 
folklore, tolerably rich iu historic legends and 
myths, Avas orally preserved, and has now been 
mostly committed to Avriting by Euvopoan scholars. 

^ 8ee Coral, and the articles on the several Polynesian 
islands or groups of islands ; and for the first navigators 


in Polynesia, see Geography, Pacific Ocean in tliib 
Avork. See also Ellis, Poli/netsiaii Remu'ches (1820); 
Keybaud, Zm PolimBniv (1843); Sir George Giey, 7^oh/- 
ncutui M}ftholoinj (18.55); He Quatrefages, Les Pohj- 
ih'biWiiii cL leur^ Mi<}ration& (18GG ) ; Pritcliard, Polynesian 
Itcniinhcenccs^ (1866); Angus, Polynesia^ ov tlic Islands 
of the Pacific^ tOa (1867) ; AYaitz-Gerland, Anthro- 
}>oloiiie dev Natm'vulkeVi vol. vi. (1872); Moresby, Ncn' 
UiUnea and Polynesia (1877); Fornander, AuAreoiitU 
of ike Polynesian Pace, A'C. (1878-8C); Gill, Histor- 
ical t:iketches of Ravage Life in Jhdimesia (1880); Lesson, 
Zes Poly?iL\de}is, d'C. (lSSO-87); Keane, luter-Oeeanic 
Races and Latajuayes (1880); Novara and Ckallcnyer 
llepurt's ; Papuis in Jour. An thro. Tiust., ami Bulletins de 
la Sue. d’j;\jitluo}>ologie ; Giiillemard, Life of Miifjellan 
(18'JU); 11. H. Codrington, The Melanesians 

name usually applied to an animal 
like the Iresli-water Hydju or like the Sea-anemone, 
having a tubular body and a Avreath of many 
tentacles around the mouth. The name is equally 
applicable to an isolated individual or to a mem- 
ber (zooid or ‘jjer&orr) of a colony. Thus, the 
iiicliviclualri Avhieli make up a zoophyte or a coral 
colony are called polyps, and the term is seldom 
used except in reference to Ccelenterate animals. 
Bub the liistovy (jf the Avord has been strange. In 
Greek and Latin Avorks tm natural lustory the 
iiivm polypous or /iulyp us is usually a]qilied to the 
octtjpus {j)oul/)c)i or some other cuttle-iish, though 
.sonietimes to the many-footed Avood-Iouse, Oniscus. 
iLuauuiur ami JiiSHieu A\ere the first to apply the 
word to zooiihytes and the like ; Lamarck used it 
more loosely, but gradually it has been narroAved 
to the tsiguili cation above noted. See Anemone, 
(.'(ELENTEUATA, COllAL, HVDUA, HVIUJOZOA, &C. ; 
and PoLY’rus, for the surgical use of the term. 

PolyplieillU.S, in the Homeric mythology, 
the Hon of Poseidon and the nymplj Thoosa, the 
most eelehiuled of the fabulous (Jyclope.s (^].A^), 
Avhu inhabited the island of Sicily. He Avas or im- 
mense size, and Jiad on]}' one eye, When UJys,ses 
landed on tliat island he entered the cave of Poly- 
phemus wibli twelve c()mpaiiioii.s, of Avhich number 
this troniendous carmibal ate six. The otliers stood 
expecting the same fate, but tlicir cunning leader 
made Polyphomns drunk, then burned out his 
single eye Avitli a hurniiig pole, and .so escaped, 
leaving the blinded monster to grope about in the 
darkness. 

Polyplionio (Gr. polys, ‘ many,’ and 
‘ voice ’). When a musical composition consists of 
two or more jiavLs, each of Avhich has an independ- 
ent melody of its OAvn, it is said to be polyjihonic, 
in opposition to a hoinoplionic composition, consist- 
ing of a princijial jiavt witli a leading idea, and 
accessory parts employed to strengthen it. Each 
part of a polyphonic composition aims at melodic 
jierfectioii, and, Avhile siqijiortiiig the otlier, has 
an equal share in the entire effect. A Fugue 
(q.v.) is the most perfect example of polyphonic 
com])o>MiLion, 

Poly]>0«lilini (the Greek name, as old as 
Theojilirastus, Avas *many,’ 

and ]ioih‘o'}i, 'a little foot ’—indicating the foot- 
like appendage of the rhizome, not the leaf), a 
genus of Ferns, Avith spore -cases on the back of 
the fi'ond, distinct, ring-shaped, in roundish sori, 
(lostiLute of indnsimn. It is the largest genus of 
Idle Filices, comprising over 450 species; and 
amongst them are plants of different modes of 
groAvth, of different venation, and from almost 
all climates. ^ Sovei'al species, differing very 
considerably iu ajipearance, are natives of 
Britain, Avliere no fern is more conimon than 
P. mdcjurc. It grows on rocks, trees, dry banks, 
&c., and lias fronds 2 to 18 inches long, deeply 
])innati(id, with larjje sori. P. dryopteris^ with 
delicate tornatc bipinnate fronds, is a fine orna- 
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ineiit of many dry &tony placets in Scotland. 
P. iialagmda, a nati\e of Peiu, is said to possess 
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important medicinal properties — solvent, deobstrii- 
ent, siidorificj &c. 

Polyp or US. See Amadou, and T>ry Rot. 

PoIyp'tevilS, a ^^eims of Ganoid fishes, of which 
only one species {P. bk/iir) is known. It lives 
in the Nile and western rivers of tropical Africa. 
It may attain a length of 4 feet, and is esteemed 
food. Very characteristic is a seiies of dor,^al 
spines, with attached Hiilets, which extend almost 
the entire length of tlie hack. Of its life very 
little is known. The only nearly allied living form 
is CaUunoLchthys caltiharicus fiom Old Calahar. 

Polypus, in Snigeiy, is an ancient teim em- 
ployed to 'signify any sort of pedunculated tun ion r 
attached to the sniface of a inncous inemhrane, to 
which it was supiiosed to adhere like a nmny- 
footed animal, as its name indicates. The most 
common seats of polypus are the nostrils and the 
utems ; hut these tumours are also found in the 
rectum, the larynx, and the external auditory 
passage of the ear. The only satisfactory mode of 
treatment consists in their removal, which must he 
efiected in various ways, according to their pobi- 
tion, as hy the forceps, ecraseiir, ligature, &c. 

Polytecliniauej or Polytechnic School 
(Gr. pulys, ‘many/ tcchnc^ ^art’), is an institute 
in which the technical sciences that rest in great 
part upon a mathematical basis, such as engineer- 
ing, avchitectm'e, ixc. , are taught. The first school 
of the kind w^as estahlibhed in Paris (1794) hy the 
National Convention, umler the name of School of 
Public Works. No students were admitted hut 
those who intended to enter the public service, 
especially the corps of civil and military engineers 
and the artillery. The Polytechnic School, as it 
was called from 1795, has been repeatedly reorgan- 
ised as the different political parties have sueceecled 
to power. At the present time it is the institute 
in which Prance trains lier artillery and engineer 
ofiice 2 *s, her naval engineers, her tlirectors of roads 
and bridges, and of niines, her telegraph officers, 
in short, all her officials who require to know 
something of the higlier branches of technical 
science. C4eniiany too has her polytechnics. Those 
that came into being during the first half of the 
19th century w^ere in great part training-schools 
for the higher branches of the industrial art.s ; hut 
.since Zurich established (1856) a polytechnic 


modelled on the plan of the German univerbiticb, 
most of tlie Geimaii polytechnics have followed 
.suit. Of tlicbe establishments, thus increased in 
scope (now called also Technische Hochi>(ihu[cn), 
Germany has nine or ten, and Aiistiia Hungaiy 
half a dozen; though Gcimany has also .seveial 
other collegch that might fairly claim the name of 
Polytechnikiitti in the old .sen.se. The 2 iine techni- 
cal colleges of Berlin, Hanover, Ai.\--la-Chapelle, 
Munich, Hresden, Stuttgart, Carlsiuhe, Darmstadt, 
and Brunswick have some 550 fceachcis and 6000 
pupils — the chief departments of instruction liehig 
architecture, civil engineering, macliitie'makhig, 
.'shipbuilding, cliemistiy, and metallurgy. lu 
America the oldest iiisbitiitiuns of the kind aie 
the Rens'^elaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, 
New York, and the Pranklin Institute, at IMiila- 
delphia, both founded in 18*24. There are iio^v 
nearly a hundred technical schools in the United 
States, more than lialf of them endowed with a 
national land-grant. See Technical Education; 
also Art; and Piiiet, Histoirc do V£loolo Poly^ 
technique ( ISSG). 

Polytheism. See Religion. 

PolytricImiUs a genus of Mosses (q.v.). 

PolyzoUj or BPlYOZOA, a class of small aniii\als 
which, with one exception, form coUmies, and are 
alinobb ahvnys fixed. Most familiar are the sea- 
mats or horn- wracks (Plnstra), cast-np pieces of 
which are abundant on the beach. Uii the.se will he 
-leen theliundieds of separate chambers in wdiieh 
the niimiLe individuals Jive. EacJi ijidividual has 
a sac- like or enp -shaped body, traversed by a food- 
canal bent like a U, crowned around the mouth 
hy a wreath of tentacle.s, controlled hy a single 
nerve-centre. The cuticle which sniTouiids tlie 
body is usually Iioru-likc, not unfrequeutly calcare- 
ous (Ccllepora, Lepralia, »S:c.), and sometimes 
gelatinous ( Alcyonidiinn, Lophopus). The indi- 
viduals of a colony are not anvays all alike ; 
thub, some of them aie occasionally inodilieil into 
strange hirds’-l)oak-Uke or whip-like sLructuies. 
All Polyzoa multiply hy budding, and thu.s the 
colonies increase. The individuals in the older 
jiarts of the colony usually degenerate or die. 
Erebh-water forms leprodnce by peculiar wiiitei- 
huds or statohlasts, whicli are liberated on the 
death of the parent, are floated aivay by currents, 
and after a winter’s quiescence develop in spring. 
But all Polyzoa aI.so leproduce se.xnally ; the se.xes 
may be separate or united ; tlie larva* developed 
from the eggs are free-swiniining. The Polyzoa 
used to he ranked with zoophytes (among the 
Hydrozoa), hut the individual animals aie much 
more complex and aie independent of one another. 
Often they are called molluscoid, because of 
apparent affinities with lamp -shells or Braebio- 
pocls, which used to be regarded as allied to 
molluscs. Moat modern zoologists rank them as 
a distinct but heterogeneous class in the great 
assemblage of ‘worms’ or ‘Vermes.’ Representa- 
tive genera are Crislatella, Lopho^ms, Pluina- 
tella — in ^ fresh water ; Plustra, Membranipora, 
Alcyonidiuin, Cellepora — marine ; Pedicellina and 
Lo.xosoma — two niaiine genera, simpler than the 
others, tlie latter non-cmoninl. Rhahdoplenra, a 
remarkable genus sometimes included in this class, 
show.s at least hints of vertebrate affinities. 

See Allman, British Fi'csh-water Polyzoa (Loud. 1886); 
Biisif, Gkallenger Report, X. (1884); Hincks, British 
:d£arine Polyzoa (Loud. 1880) ; E. Ray Lankester, article 
‘ Polyzoa ’ in Ency, Brit 

Poiliacete, or PoME.E, according to some 
botanists, a natural order of plants, but more 
generally regarded as a sub-order of Rosacem (q.v.). 
The plants of this order are all trees or shrubs, 

I abundant in Europe, and chiefly belong to the 
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temperate aiul colder leyicms of the northern 
lieiin‘'ldiere ; they are rare in very climates, 

and aie not fonnd at all in the southern heinisjdiere. 
Thev have the botanical characteis desciihed in the 
aiticle Kosacca* (q.v.), and in addition are distiu- 
IfuHied by having the tube of the calyv more or 
fe«>, fdobose, the ovary fieshy and juicy, lined with 
a tliin disc, its carpels adhering more or less to the 
sides of the calyx and to each other ; the fruit a 
pome (q‘V.), 1* to o-celled, in a few iiistaiicca spuri- 
onsly 10 ' celled ; the ovules in pairs, collateral. 
Many ol species are prized for the beauty and 
fi-a«nunce of their Howeis, some produce valuable 
tirirber ; but the order is cliielly remarkable as t)ro- 
ducim^ a number of the very iinest fruits of tem- 
perate climates. See Ari’LK, Pear, Quince, 
Medlaii, Loquat, Hawthorn, Crat^egu.s, Ame- 
Lanchieu, Howan, Service. — There are about 
‘200 known species. 

PouiadCj or Pomatum, is a ])rcparation of hue 
inodorous fat, such as hud or suet, used instead of 
liquid oil for the hair. It may ho perfunietl with 
various essences. 

Polubal, Serastian Joseph de Carvalho e 
Mello, Marquis up, the greatest of PortugucHe 
btatesjuen, was horn 13th JNIay 1099, at the castle 
of Soure, near Coimhra. In 1739 Ijc was a^ipointed 
ambassador in London, and six years hi ter was 
sent to Vienna in a similar capacity. Just before 
Joseph I. ascended the throne of lk>rtngal (1750), 
Ponibal W'as appointed secretary for foreign allairs. 
Among his lirst acts was to re- attach to the crown 
a number of domains that luul hecu unjustly alien- 
ated. When the great oartlnjuake happened at 
Lisl)oii in 1755 Poml)al displayed great calmness 
and fertile resource, so that next year the king 
made him prime-minister. He crushed a revolt 
instigated by the great noldes and the Jesuits, and 
in 1759 banished the latter from the kingdom. 
Then lie abolished shivery in I’ortngal, set himself 
to establish good elementary schools, and published 
a new code of laws. Heshlcs this, lie edected the 
leorganisatioii of tlie finny, tlie introduction of 
fresh colonists into the Portuguese seUlcmeiits, the 
establisluiienb of an East India Company], _ and 
another for Hnizil. The tyranny of the liiquirfition 
was broken. Agriculture, commerce, and the lin- 
ances were all improved. In 1758 he had heeii 
made Count of Oeyras, and in 1770 he was ereated 
Marquis of Pomhal. On tlie accession of Joseph’s 
daughter, Maria T. (in 1777), who was under the 
clerical influence, Pomhal was deprived of his 
ollices and banished from court, while many of 
liis institutions were abolished. He died at his 
castle of Pomhal, 8th May 1782. Tlie peasantry 
always spoke of him as ‘ 'riio (ireab Marquis.’ 

See Life by Gf. Moore (1819) j Jolm Siiiitli, Jlemoirs 
of Pomhal (2 vols. 181-3); CJavnota, Marquis Pomhal 
(Eng. fcrans. 1871); and Oanivcn, Prisons da Marquis 
dc Pomhal — ^liib diary ( Paris, 18(15 ). 

Pome (Lat. poiimmy ‘apple’), the form of Emit 
(q.v.) produced by the Pouuiceje (q.v.)— a ileshy, 
iiidehiscent, syncarpous fruit, with calyx attacheil. 

PomegTUuate [Pumca (jranatum)^ a fruit 
much cultivated in warm countries, and apparently 
a native of the warmer temperate parts of Asia, 
perhaps also of the north of Africa. It has been 
cultivated in Asia from the most ancient times, and 
is frequently mentioned in tlio Ohl Testament. It 
has long been naturalised in the soutli of Europe. 
In a wild state the plant is a thorny bush, in 
cultivation it is a low tree, with twiggy branches, 
flowers at the extremities of the branches, the calyx 
red, the petals scarlet. It is generally referred to 
the natural order Myrtacere, The calyx is leathery, 
tubular, 5- to 7-clef b ; there are 5 to 7 crumpled petals ; 
the fruit (technically called halansta) is as large 


as a mediuiii-.sized orange, having a tliick leathery 
rind of a line golden yellow, with a losy tinge 
oil tlie siiiiiiy side, not buistiiig when Jipe; tlie 
cells lilled with numerous seeds, eacli of which is 
suiTouiuled with pulp, and .separately enclosed in 
a thin membrane; the upper and lower seiies of 
carpels being dillerently attached. Thus the pome- 
granate ap])eai.s to be foinied of a great iiiiniber of 
icddish berries packed together and eompiessed 



Pomegranate [Funica qranatum)* 


into irregular angular forms. The pulpit sveet, 
sometimes suhacid, and of a pleasant delicate 
flavour, very cooling, and particularly guitcful in 
warm climates. It is often used for the pie]»ara- 
tion of cooling diiiiks. A kind of pomegranate 
without seeds is cultivated and much prized in 
India and Persia. Pomegranates have long been 
imported in small quantities into Jiiitain fiom 
Portugal and the north of Africa, but havene\er 
become an article of general demand and coiu- 
meicial importance like oranges. There is an 
ornamental ^'al■iety of the pomegranate with double 
Jloivers. Tlie rind of tlie fruit i.s very astringent, 
and a decoction is used as a gargle in relaxed sore 
throat, and as a medicine in diaiTha*a, dysentery, 
&c. Deriving its astiingency from tannin, it 'is 
used to tan leather, The finest Morocco leather 
is .‘^aid to be tanned with it, and small quantities 
are imported into Britain from the north of Africa 
for the preparation of the finest kinds of leather, 
under the name of Pomegranate Barh, The hark 
of the roots is used as an anthelniintie, and is often 
suecessfully administered in cases of lapev’orm. 
It contains a peculiar principle called ^mnfe/n, 
having the appearance of an oleo-resin, an aciid 
taste, and allecting the nostrils like Veiatria (q.v.). 
Its value was known to the ancients, and it has 
long been in use in India. The pomegranate ti'ce 
is occasionally cultivated in hothouses or green- 
houses in Britain. It hears the winters of the 
latitude of London in the open air, and is very 
ornamental, hiit the fruit is -worthless. In some 
parts of the south of Europe it is used as a Iicdge- 
ilaiit. In northern Mexico it grows to great per- 
ection, and in some of the southern states of the 
American Union ; even as far north as New York 
it will, if ])rotected in winter, bear fruit, and in 
some seasons ripen it, 

Pomerania (Oer. Pommern), a province of 
Prussia, bounded N. by the Baltic, E. by West 
Prussia, S. by Brandenburg, and AV, by Mecklen- 
burg. Area, 11,C20 sq. m. It is one or the lowest 
and flattest regions in Germany, and has few hills 
of even moderate height, Imt numerous lakes and 
ponds. The river Oder di^-i(]es Hither Pomeiunia 
(next Mecklenburg) from Farther Pomeiania. Tlie 
shores of the latter are lined with sand-dunes. 
Tlie islands of Wallin and U.sedom form the 
northern side of the Stettiner HaiT (Lagoon) ; and 
farther to the north-west lies the island of Kiigen, 
Pomerania is essentially an agricultural province, 
move than 55 per cent, of the total area being 
in tillage, whilst meadows cover another 19^ per 
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cent., ainl foieats nearly 20 ver cent. Rye and 
jiotatoers are tlie prindiial products. ; in asecondan 
deface come ^vlieat, l)arley, oat^, flax, beefc-ruoL, 
tobacco, lu)p 5 >. and fiiiit. More than oo per 
cent, of the -soil i's oniied by the iiuldlity, as in 
Mecklenburg (q.v.). Coinmeice flouri'shes in the 
Cija^t towns, Stettin and Stralsuiul being the niust 
important. Apart fioin fehiphuilding, machine- 
^\olk-,, and the manufacture of sugar, chenucalh, 
biick-i, A'c., which are carried on piincipally in the 
coa-it town^, the only iiidustric.s are i)aj)ei, tuhacco, 
glass,, and wooden wares. The fisheries are \ ahi- 
ahle. 3Iiicli poultry is reareil, especially geese, in 
Faitlier Pomerania." Oieifsuald in this province is 
the seat of a university ; Stettin is the caj»ital. 
Pomerania sends fourteen ui embers to the impel ial 
diet, and twenty -six to the Pnibsian Lower House. 
Pop. ( 1885) 1 , 060 , 575 . See Prussia. 

Pomerania formed a part of the territory of the 
ancient A’^andals. "Wlieii they moved soiitli in the 
5th century, it was occupied by Slai’ic tribes, one 
of whom M’a.s called Poiiierani ; hence the name of 
the region. From about 1100 it laid its omu line 
of ])iiiicely illicit, and about 1124 it adopted 
(’iiiistianitV iu consequence of the preaching «)f 
RLhop Otto of liambeig. The native priiii'Ch 
assumed the title of duke in 1170 and joined the 
(lermaii eiiipiie, being put under the buzeiainty of 
Ihandenburg. The duchy vas overiun by the 
lm])erialists in the Thirty YcaiM* AAhir, and AValleii- 
btem besieged StraLuml ; they were followed by 
the Swedes, who estahlisheil them.‘'elves ])er- 
manently in Hither Pomerania and in several towns 
of Fartlier Pomerania. In 1637 the la?>t duke of 
the native dynasty died, whereupon Brandenburg 
clainie<l the duchy ; the Sweden, however, stuck to 
what they held until 1720, and certain districts 
in Hither Pomerania 'were not given up to Prussia 
until 1815. See Histories bv Ivantzow (1835), Sell 
(3 vois. 1819-20), Fuck (6 voL. 1861-72), and 
Klempin (3 vols. 1868-88). 

Pomeroy, capital of Aleigs county, (31iio, be- 
tween the Ohio River and a range of precipitous 
hills, 133 miles by mil SE. of Columbu.s. The 
mining of coal and the iiiamifacture of .salt are 
the cliief industries. It also contains foundries, a 
woollen-factory, &:c. Pop. ( 1870 ) 5824 ; ( 1880 ) 5560. 
Pomfret. See Pontefract. 

Pomoilfi) the Roman divinity of the fruit 
[potnum) of tiee.s. She was beloved by sevmal 
of the rustic divinities, as Sylvamis, Picu.sj and 
A'^ertummis. Propertius tells ns that the last, 
after vainly trying to approach her under various 
forms, at last succeeded by assuming the flguie of 
an old woman. In this guise he recounted to her 
the lamentable ]n&toi'ie.s or u'onicn who had de.spised 
love, and, having touclied hei’ heart to ]>ity, sud- 
denly tramsfonued liiniself into a blooming youth, 
Vano tells n.s that at Rome thewoiship of Pomona 
was under tiie care of a special piieat, the Jitimai 
JPuino)iali!s. In works of art slie was generally 
repre.sented with fruits in lier lap, or in a basket, 
with a garland of fruits in her hair, and a pruiiing- 
kuife in lier right hand. 

Pomona, or Mainland. See Orkney. 
Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Pols-son, 
Marquise de, tlie most famous among the nus- 
tres.ses of Louis XV, ^ w'as born in Paris, 29tli 
December^ 172L She wa^i baptised as the child 
of Francois Poisson and his wife Madeleine de la 
Motte, hut it wa.s suspected that her father was 
Le Normant de Toiiriiehern, a wealthy fernucr- 
ffeneraly who provided for her education. She 
grew up a woman of remarkable grace and beauty, 
devoted to music and painting, and charming every 
one by her vivacity and wit. But her mind was 
early depraved by her mother, who comstautly 


dinned into her ears that she was ‘un moreeaii de 
loi,’ and habituated her to see in the role of 
king’s favourite the ideal of feminine amhi- 
tioii. In 1741 she was married to her piotector’s 
nepheu', Le IS’onnanfc d’Etioles, and soo/i became 
a queen of fashion in the linancial woild of Paris. 
Blit neither this nor a devoted husband’s lo\e could 
satisfy her lieart, and, as it was imi>ossible to liope 
for an iiitroducliun at court, > for two yeais sue 
sought to attract the eye of the king by W'ay laying 
liim when he -wont out hunting. At length in 
Fehiuaiy 1745 she attained her object at a ball 
given by tlie Git\ on the occasion of the dauphin’s 
iiujitials, and ere long she was installed at A’cnsailles, 
and ennobled by the title of Maujuise dc Pompa- 
dour. Her iiusbaiul, to whom .she had aliead^ 
home a daughter, wms lenioved from Paris, but later 
had bis loss lecuuped with lucrative offices; liei 
brother ’was afterwauls made Maiquis de Marigny. 
Ere long she assumed the cntiie control of jiiiblic 
airair.s, the king being ineiely an indolent 
w ho assisted at the spectacle of his reign without 
even taking an inteiest in it. Foi twenty yeais 
the mistiess sw’ayed the wdiole jiolic}’ of the state, 
and lavished its treasures on the gratilication of 
her artistic tastes, and in cairying out iier own 
amhitioii.s hcliemes. She reversed the traditional 
policy of Fiance hecan.se Frederick the Great larii- 
iooned her, and tlie jiroud AJaiia Theresa addressed 
ler ill a letter under the loyal .style as 3Ia coit^uie. 
She filled all ])ublic ofiices Avitli hei nominees, 
corresjioiided w'itli the generals in the field, and 
made her ow'u creatures ministcis of F'rance, the 
Ahhc de Bernis and the Due de Choiseul, Her 
policy w'as disastrous, her w\ars unfortunate; still 
the ministry of Choiseul w as tlie only fairly credit- 
able portion of the reign, W’liich o^ved to her tw’eiity 
years of relative dignity. She was a lavish 
patroness of the arts, and heaped hei bounty upon 
loots and painter^, yet did not escape show’ers of 
ampoons — the famous Foi^'^un-dca, for a suspected 
share in AvhieU many a w’it w'enb to the Bastille. 
She loved china, fine buildings, books, and .sump- 
tuous bimlings, aiul it is said piinted with her own 
liaiids a fine edition of the llodoginie of Corneille. 
Indeed, she wms an artist in evev;iThing — *elle etait 
des nutres," as V'oltaire said truly when lie heaid of 
her death. The king remained faithful to her from 
habit rather than alteetion, and fioni the role of 
misfcre.ss she passeil intu that of amie nccessctirc^ 
and retained lier diflic ult position to the end, by 
relieving him of all biihiiiess, by diverting him Avith 
private theatricals in her famous ‘ thefitie des petits 
cabinets,’ wfliere she acted charmingly, and at last 
even by countenancing liis infamous debaucheues 
and providing him Avith mistresses too in.Hignificant 
to be rivals. Slie herself said Avith the pathos of 
truth, ‘ ma vie eat nn combat,’ and at last her 
nerves gave Avay under the strain, and after a 
languor of tw^enty days she died, 15th April 1764. 
She met the inevitahle Avitli that qneenly dignity 
that iiiai’kecl eveiything she did. Her breath fled 
on the Avings of a playful sally — ‘ ^tay, Momsieur 
Cure,’ she said to the ])riest wlio Avas leaving her 
room, ‘ w'ait a little; Ave shall go out together.’ 

Madame de Pompadour Avas the last mistie&.s of 
the king w'orfciiy of the name j the descent fioiii her 
reign of gi‘ace and decorum to tlie hoisterous vul- 
garities of Dubarry Avas profound. She Avas ‘froide 
coimne une niacreuse,’ say.s Madame du Hausset, 
her feiniue-de-chanibre, in her silly but interesting 
memoirs, and there can be no doubt that through- 
out life amhition Avas the one passion of her heart. 
She secured her I’eign till her last hour— no sooner 
had she closed her eye.s than she was forgotten. 

The Memoires (Liege, 176G) attributed to her are of 
no value. See the .studies by Capefigue (1858) and Cam- 
pardon (1867) ; E, and J. de Goncourt, Lcs Matlr esses de 
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Louis XV» (vol. ii. 1860) ; Beau joint’s Secret Mewoirs of 
La Marquise de Pompadour ( 1885) ; but esiDecially her 
Correspmdance^ with her father and brother, edited by 
Malassis (1878), and with the Comte de Clermont, edited 
by Bonhomiue ( 1880). 

a seaport at the mouth of tlie Sarnus, 
on the Neapolitan Piviera, founded about 600 B.c. 
by the Oscans, and, after them, occupied by the 
Tyrrlieno-Pelasgians, and by the Samnites, till 
these, about 80 B.C.,^ were dispossessed by the 
Konians. From that time doAvn to its destruction, 
79 A.D., it became (with Herculaneum) a sort of 
Ptome-bupev-Mave, freejueuted by the aristocracy, 
if not by Caligula and Nero, in whose lion our it 
erected triumphal arches. _ Fed from the capital 
with every luxury and distinction, it included 
temples in whicli the inhabitants were encouraged 
to make costly sacrifices with all their adjuncts of 
festivity and haurpieting ; indeed, its public monu- 
ments, out of all proportion to its size, were in 
nunilier and magnilicence such as we can now hut 
dimly estimate. Oii^ February 5, 63 A.p., by an 
eartlifiuake in the vicinity, these buildings were 
all but levelled with the ground, and some years 
elapsed ere the fugitive citizens recovered con- 
hdeiice enough to re- 
oc'cupy and rebuild 
V hat was once Pompeii. 

Keconstrnction was 
carried out with a haste 
and disregard of archi- 
tectural law contrasting 
strongly Avith the ear- 
lier Avork — the Forum 
especially exhibiting 
the inferiority of its 
Eomaii to its Greek 
buikler.s. Tawdriness 
replaced simplicity of 
decoration — ■ the 
columns, capitals, and 
cornices being orna- 
mented Avith veliofs in 
stucco picked out Avibh 
pjirfci-coloured designs, 

AvJiile private lumses, 
fantastically restored 
and adorned, infringed 
every artistic or aes- 
thetic canon to favour 
the grotesque style of 
the Pecadcnco. 'Revo- 
lutionised as it was for the Avorse, the city, Iioav- 
ever, retained a good deal of Greek character and 
colouring, and had relapsed into more than its 
former gaiety and licentiousness, Avhen on the 23d 
August (or, more probably, on the 23d November) 
79, Avitli a return of the shocks of earthquake, 
Vesuvius Avas seen to throw up a column of black 
smoke expanding like some nmhrel la-pine of the 
neigh bournood, till it assumed the proportions of a 
great sAvarthj^ cloud, dense with ashes, pumice, and 
red-hot stones, settling doAvii on the doomed cities 
with a force increjised by the rain- torrents that 
intermitteutly fell. Amid the impenetrable gloom 
that veiled laud and .sea, blie panic of the citizens 
Avtis aggravated by repeated shocks of earth (piakc, 
and for three days the lliglit cf)niiiiuod till Pompeii 
was abandoned by allAvho could efiect their escape. 
By the fourlli day the sun luid partially reappeared, 
as if shining -through a fog, and the )uore courage- 
ous of the citizens began to return for such of their 
property ns they could disinter. Much was douljt* 
less recovered or possibly stolen ; but the desola- 
^on and distre.ss AA’^eresuch that the reigning emperor 
Titus organised relief on an imperial scale, and 
even undertook the clearing and rebuilding of the 
city. This attempt was soon abandoned, and 
384 


Pompeii remained a heap of haidened mud and 
ashes, gradually overgi“OAvn Avitli grass— the Avail 
of the great theatre and the outline of the amphi- 
theatie alone marking its site — till 1592, Avhen the 
architect Fontana, in cutting an aqueduct, came 
on ^ some ancient buildings. These were long 
believed to mark the old Stabim ; and only in 
1748, under the Bourbon Charles III., Aveie they 
recogni«;ed as part of Pompeii. Un.systeinatic, 
unscientilic excavations proceeded fitfully till 1860, 
Avhen the Italian kingdom took in hand the un- 
ear thing of the city. This Avas carried out Avith 
admirable ingenuity, cave, and success— all treafc>uro- 
troye being vigilantly preserved, and an archaeo- 
logical _ record kept by the official excavators 
Fiorelli and Ruggieio, till noAv Pompeii possesses 
a di.stinctioii unknoAAm to it in the zenitli of its 
inijicrial favour, and attracts the jnlgrim from 
every cliiiio for the object-lessons it is unique 
in affording as to the public and private life of 
antiquity. 

We cannot give more than the merest indication 
of the outline and distribution of Pompeii as uoav ex- 
posed. In form an irregular ellipse, extending from 
east to west, in ciicumference about 2843 yards, 


it had eight gates to Avhich arch ami ogy has given 
names mostly conjectural. It had outgrown its 
Avails, lioAvever, particularly toAvard.s the sea, and 
developed considerable suburbs. Its most important 
part— not quite one -half, including Forum, adjacent 
temples and public buildings, tAvo theatres Avitli 
colonnades, anudiitheatre, and many private houses 
— has already been exhumed, and five main streets 
made out and (provisionally) named. It ha.s been 
divided, by official arrangement, into nine remones 
(quarters), seven of them Avholly or partially ex- 
cavalcil, and each is subdivided mto msulcc (blocks), 
hounded by four streets and provided each AA'ith a 
number, as are also the streets of each quarter. 
A irottoir borders the streets, Avhich are straight 
and nari'ow— the broader 24 feet Avide, the narroAver 
14 feet only— and admirably paved Avitli polygonal 
blocks of lava. High stepping-stones, placed mostly 
at the coincr.s, lead across from one trottoir to 
another, and these retain the impressions of horses’ 
hoofs, Avldle in the caiiseAvay hetAveen the Avagons 
have left deep ruts. The street corners are pro- 
vided Avith foiiutaiiis, ornamented usually AAitli the 
head of a god oi* a mask. Notices painted in led 
letters, and referring to municipal elections for 
Avhich some particular candidate is recommended, 



House of tlio Small Fountain, Pompeii. 
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ocjcm frequently on the street walls, while trade- 
sij^ns are few and far between. An occasional 
‘pliallus,’ to avert the evil eye, projects from over 
a doorway, ami, luneli more coinniou, one or two 
large snakes, enihlenib of the Lares, are to be seen. 
Tlie stuccoed walls to jmlge from the Graffiti (q.v.) or 
roughly-scratched drawin^^s on them, were as tempt- 
ing to fcJie Ponjpeian gcunhi as to our own. Hoiise- 
comstniction con'^i.sts mainly of concrete (ruhhle 
held together hy cement) or buck, and sometimes 
of stone blocks, especially at the corners. Two- 
storied, sometimes tliree-storied houses aie numer- 
ous, though tile upper floors, built of wood, have 
been consumed by the eruption. Simps usually 
occupied the ground fioois of dwelling-houses, on 
their street aspect, let out to merchants or dealers 
as at the present day, hub not connected with the 
back part of tlie lioiise. They could he separated 
fi-oni the street hy large wooden doors, while inside 
they had tables" covered with marble, in which 
earthen vessels for wine or oil were inserted. Tlie 
aliopkeeper had Rometimes a second room at the 
back, when he did not live on an upper floor or in 
another part of tlie town. Retail traflic must liave 
been considerable at Pompeii, to judge from the 
number of those shops along the streets, which, 
when not so flanked, presented bare walls, occa- 
sionally enlivened with a painting, _ Only a per- 
sonal visit can convey an idea of the indoor life of 
the Pompeians, with whom the absence of glass, 
the fewness of the openings in the street aspect of 
the house-wall, and the protection of these with 
iron gratings are among the points noted hy the 
most casual visitor. Models of the interior of an 
entire house in its original form are given in tlie 
fuller guide-books to Pompeii-^the feature that 
most stiikes the northerner being the smallness 
of the rooms, particularly the dormi tones— quite 
intelligible, however, when he realises that the 
Pompeians led an open-air life, and iierforined their 
toilets at the hath, public or private. As rebuilt 
after 63, Pompeii shows little marble, the columns 
being of tufa or brick cemented hy mortar. A 
coating of stucco was laid over wall or column, 
and presented an ample field for ornamental ])airit- 
ing. This must liave given to Pompeii its hriglit, 
gav colouring, which, with its reds, blues, and 
yellows, on column and capital, on w'all and par- 
tition, harmonise so well witli the glowing sunlight 
of the .south. On the centre of the inteiior walls is 
generally seen a painting unconnected witli the 
others — often of a nymph, or a genius, when nob 
distinctly erotic in theme— typifying faithfully the 
voluptuous sensual life of this pleasure-haunt of 
paganism. 

Thanks to photogi’aphs, to the excellent plans in the 
best guidebooks, and to models, the reader, as the next 
best thing to a personal visit, can make a tour of the 
exGivated portion of Pompeii, and, from the minute and 
trustworthy descriptions of the temples, basilicas, jjublic 
buildings, and private houses, form a vivid realisation of 
the city in its most frequented and animated quarters. 
Perhaps the most complete substitute for such a visit 
is E. IjTeviUe Rolfe’s PompeiU and P^’cseni, illus- 
trated by photographs of the ruins as they are, with 
sketches of their original elevations { Lond. 1884 ). The 
student who wishes to enter fully into the whole subject 
should read Mazois, Les Biiines de PovqJciii^yoU, Paris, 
1812-38) ; Nissen,Po»ipem«. Stadienzur Stddteknnde des 
Alter 1877 ) ; Mau, Geschickte der dekorativm 

Wandmalcrei in Fomfieii {BerL 1882); Overbeck-Mau, 
Pompeii (Leip. 1884); K. Lange, und Halle 

(Leip. 1885); while Professor Fiorelll's great work, Gli 
Scavi di Pompei dal 1S61 al 187^^ is a mine of informa- 
tion supplied at first hand by the official excavator, and 
besides other matter contains an account of the ingenious 
method by which, pouring in liquid plaster of Paris into 
the hollows occupied by the skeletons of the victims of 
the eruption, and allowing it to harden, he obtained a 
* perfect east, consisting of the bones of the deceased 


Roman citizen, clad no longer in flesh, but in plaster of 
Paris, which had assumed the exact shape, not only of 
liis face and body, but of every fold of his clothes.’ A 
compendium of this thesaurus was published in 1879. 

Pompelnioose, or PojvtELO, names of French 
ami Italian origin for a variety of Shaddock (q.v.). 

PolUpey* Cneius Pompeius Magnus, the rival 
of Ciewii’, was born in 106 B.c. , and at seventeen 
fouglit along with liis father in the Social or Italian 
war on the side of Sulla Jigainst the fiictinn of 
Marius and Cinna. AVhen Sulla returned from 
Greece to Italy to oppose Mariu-S (84) Pompey 
hastened into ticenum, rind there raised an army 
of three legions, with v-hieli he drove the soldiers 
of Marius out of tlie district, and then joined Sulla. 
For his prudence, valour, and good fortune through- 
out the war he was sent to destroy the remains of 
the Marian faction in Africa and Sicily. On his 
triumphant return to Rome he was honoured w'ith 
the name of Magnus, or the Great. His triumph 
was an unprecedented distinction for one who liad 
not yet held any public office and was merely an 
eques. His next exploits were the reduction ol the 
followers of Lepidus, whom he drove out of Italy, 
ami the extinction of the Marian party in Spain 
under the lirave Seitorius (76-71). Pompey suf- 
fered some severe defeats from Serfcorins, and, 
indeed, put an end to the war only after his 
antagonist’s assassination. Returning to Italy, he 
fell in with the remnants of tlie army of Spavtacus, 
and thus closed the Servile war. He was now 
the idol of the people, and, tliougli legally ineli- 
gilde for the consul sliip, ivas elected for the year 
70, the senate relieving him of his disabilities 
rather than iirovoke him to extremitieB, Hitherto 
Pompey had belonged to the niistocratic party, 
but of late years he had been looked upon with 
suspicion hy some of tlie leading men, and he uoav 
publicly es})oused the peojde’s cause. He earned 
a lav' restoring the trilninician power to the people; 
and aided largely in introducing the Lex Aurelia^ 
by which the^/nf/re^ should for the future be taken 
from the senate^ the equitcs^ and the tribuni aorarii^ 
insteail of from the senate alone. In 67-66 Pompey 
cleared the Mediterranean of the pirates who 
infested it ; and during the next four j’ears (65-62) 
conquered Mithiidates, kin^ of Pontus, Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, and Antioclius, king of Syria. 
At the same time he subdued the Jews and cap- 
tured Jerusalem. On his return to Italy he dis- 
banded Ills army, and entered Rome in triumph for 
the third time in 61. Bub now his star began to 
wane, ^ Henceforward we find him distrusted hy 
the anstocracy, and second to Cmsar in popular 
favour. After his return he was anxious that liis 
act.s in Asia should he ratified by the senate, and 
certain lands apportioned among his veterans. But 
the senate declined to accede to liis wish, and he 
therefore foimed a close intimacy Avith Cmsar, and 
the pair, togetlier ivitli the ])lutocrab Ciassus, 
formed that coalition which is commonly called 
'the First Triumvirate/ and ivhich for a time 
frustrated all the eftbrts of the aiistocratic party. 
This small oligarchy carried all before them: 
Pompey ’s acts in Asia were ratified, and his 
promises to his troops fulfilled ; Ciesar’s designs 
were all gained, and his agrarian law, dipbribuiing 
land in Campania among the poorer citizens, Avas 
Piossed. Ctesar’s daughter, Julia, was given in 
marriage to Pompey, and private relationship Ai^aa 
thus made to hind tighter the tie of political 
interest. In the year follovung Cicsar repaired to 
Gau), and therefor nine years earned on a career 
of conquest that covered him Avith glory, Avhile 
Pompey Avas idly Avasting his time and his energies 
at Rome. But Pompey could not hear a rival. 
Jealousies arose betwixt the two; Julia died in 
54, and thus father-in-law and son-iii-law Avere 
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sundered l)y a yet wider which no bridge could 
simn. Poinpey now retiirnefl to the aristocratic 
nartv whose great desire was to check Caesar’s 
views, and strip him of his command. Cmsar Avas 
onlered to lay down his office and return to Home, 
Avhicli he consented to do, provided Poinpey, Avho 
had an army near Home, Avoultl^ do the same. Tlie 
senate insisted on an unconditional resignation, 
knd ordered liim to disband his army by a certain 
(lav otlierwiae he would he declared a public enemy. 
To" this resolution two of tlie tribunes in vain 
objected; they therefore left the city and cast 
tliem.sclves on Cresar for protection. It Avas on 
tliis niemorahle occasion that lie crossed the Rubi- 
con, and tlms defied tlie senate and its armies, 
Avliich Avere under Ponipey’s command. The events 
of the civil Avar Avhicli fnlloAi’ed have already been 
recorded in tlie life of Cmsar. It remains only to 
mention that, after being finally defeated at Phar- 
salia in 48, Poinpey escaped to Egypt, Avhere, 
according to the order of the king’s iiiiiiiRterH, lie 
Avas ticacheroiisly murdered by a former ceiitiirion 
of his OAvn, as he Avas landing from the lioat. His 
head AA^as cut off, and afteiuvards presented to 
Cffisar on his arrival in Egypt. But Cmsar 
too magnanimous to delight m such a sight, and 
the murderer of Poinpey Avas by his orders put to 
death. The body lay on the beach for some time, 
but Avas at length buried by a freed man, Philippus, 
who had accompanied his master to the shore. 

Pompey’s younger son, Sextus, by his third Avife, 
endeavoured after his father’s death to prolong the 
struggle with Cresar. He secured a large fleet, 
manned largely by slaves and political exiles, and, 
occupying Sicily, ravaged tlie coasts of Italy. But 
ill 30 B.C. he Avas defeated at sea by Agrippa, and 
next year Avas slain at Mityleiie. 

Poinpey’S Pillai% a celebrated column stand- 
ing in the ncighhourliood of Alexandria, on an 
eminence about 1800 feet south of the Avails. It is 
a inonolibli of red granite, and of the Gorin tfiian 
order, and stands upon a pedestal. Its total height 
is 98 feet 9 inches ; shaft, 73 feet ; 29 feet 8 inches 
in circumference. On the summit is a circular 
depression for the base of a statue. The name 
popularly applied to it is an crroiieons appellation 
given by old travellers ; the Ch-cek inscrhition on the 
base shoAvs that it was erected by Pul dins, prefect 
of Egypt, in honour of the Emperor Diocletian, 
‘*tlie invincible;* and it is supposed to record the 
conquest of Alexandria by Diocletian, 290 A.D. 

,Ponani, a seaport tOAvn of British India, in the 
district of Malabar, 30 miles S. of Calicut. Pop, 
12,241, mostly Mohammedans. 

Ponai)<5, See Caiioline Islands. 

Ponce <lc Leon, Peay Luis, a celebrated 
Spanish poet, Avas horn in 1527, probably at 
Granada. He studied at Salamanca, entered the 
order of St Augustine, and became professor of 
Theology there in 1561. His translation and inter- 
pretation of the Song of Sol onion lirouglit him Ave 
years* imprisonment from the tribunal of the In- 
quisition at Valladolid. Released at length and 
reinstated^ in his chair, he (pxiebly resumed liia 
lectures Avith the Avords : * As avc oliserved in our 
last diacour.se.’ In 1580 he publisliecl a satisfac- 
torily orthodox Latin commentary on the Song of 
Solomon, later his De los I^oinhros de OJimto 
(1583-85) and La Perfeota Casada (1683), full 
of imagery, eloquence, and enthusiasm, amt both 
in prose. Sliortly before his death, Avhicli occurred 
in August 1691, lie had been appointed general of 
his order. His poetical remains Averc first pub- 
hsliecl by Quevedo at IMadrid in 1631, under the 
title Ohras Pro^rias y Traduciones, The latter con- 
of translations from Virgil’s Enlogiies and the 
^QOi'gics^ the Odes of Horace, and the Psalms. 


3or 


His original poems are few, hat they are among 
the masterpieces of Spanish lyrical poetiy. 

There are German monograph.? by Wilkens (1806) and 
Rensch (1873) ; also a Spanish Life by Tejede (1803). 

Ponce <le Leon, Juan, the discoverer of 
Florida, Avas born at San Servas, in Spain, in 
1460, Avas a court page, served against the Moors, 
and in 1502 sailed with Ovando to Hispaniola, and 
became governor of the eastern part of the island. 
Ill 1510 he obtained the government of Porto Rico, 
and had conquered the Avhole island by 1512, Avhen 
he Avas deprived of his post. He tlien, broken in 
health, set out on a quest for the fountain of 
lierpetual youth, and on 27th March 1512 found 
Floiida, landing a little to the nortii of Avhere St 
Augustine noAv stands. He .secured the appoint- 
ment of adelantado of the eountrv, and, after 
staying on his Avay hack to drive the Carihs out 
of Porto Rico, he returned in 1521 to conquer liis 
neAv snlijects ; in tliis, lioAveAmr, lie failed, and lo.sfc 
ncaily all his folloAvers. He retired to Cuba, and 
died there in July from the Avoiind of a poisoned 
arrow. His remains and a niomimeiifc are in San 
Juan de Porto Rico. 

Poncho, an important article of male attii*e in 
Chili, the Argentine Republic, and some other 
parts of South America (see Gauciios). Tb con- 
sists of a piece of Avoollen or alpaca cloth, 5 to 7 
feet long, 3 to 4 feet broad, liaving in the middle a 
slittluough Avliich the Avearer passes his head, so 
that the poncho rests upon the shoulders and hangs 
doAvn before and hehiiid, 

PoikL See Water-supply. 

PoikL John, astronomer-royal, Avas born in 
London in 1767, studied at Cambridge, and suc- 
ceeded Maskelyiic as astronomer-royal in 1811. 
Ilis name is idontifieil Avifcli numerous improve- 
ments in the inetliods and instruments of observa- 
tion ; lie translated Laplace’s tSysUme, anti pub- 
Ji.shed a star catalogue and many valuable papers. 
He died 7th September 1836. 

Pondicherry, the chief of the French settle- 
ments in India, situated on the Coromandel Coast, 
53 miles S. by W. of IMadras City, is divided into 
two parts by a canal, White (European) toAvn 
being next the sea. It lias handsome stieeis, a 
government house, a college, a liglithouse, ami 
a cotUm-inill employing 1500 hands, he.sidcs native 
dyeing estahlishuients. Pop. 41,858, It exports 
cliielly oil-seeds. Tlie French colony of Pondi- 
cherry has an area of 115 sq. _m. and a pop. of 
LI 0,946. The governor of Pondiclierry is governor- 
general of tlie French possessions in India. The 
Ifrench first sottled here in 1674. The Dutch took 
the toAvn in 1603, hut restored it to the French in 
1697. In 1748 Admiral BoscaAven besieged Pondi- 
cherry for tAVO months, hut Avas compelled to raise 
the siege. Eyre Coote, however, took it in 1761, 
yet it AA'as restored to the French in 1763 Avibli 
reduced territory. It Avas once more taken by 
the English under Sir Hector Monro in 1778, 
and once more given back in 1783. In 1793 tho 
English again repossessed tliem selves of it, but it 
Avas a tliird time restored to tlie French in 1816. 

PoiulolainL a district of Kaffivavia, on the 
Natal frontier, South Africa, 65 miles long hy 30 
Avide, Avas annexed to Cape Colony in 1884 and 
1887, except East Pondoland, Avhicli is a British 
protectorate. Pop, about 200,000. 

Pond-weed# See AquAXio Plant.s. 
Pongive. See Pungwe. 

Poiliatowski; a princely family of Poland. 
Stanislas (1677-1762) joined Charles XII. of 
SAveden in supporting Stanislas Leszczynsld, and 
was the chief instrument in saving the SAvedish 
king at Pultowa. He held his administrative 
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offices iiiuler Angu^tusi II. and Angii.^tus III.— His 
son Stanislas Augustus (1732-98) was the last 
king of Poland ((j.v.).— Joseph Antony, son of 
Andrew, brother of king Stanislas Anmistus, was 
commander of the Polish legion in the army of 
Napoleon. He was born at Warsaw, 7th May 
1702, and trained in the Austrian army. In 1789 
the Polisli Abseni])ly appointed him commander- in- 
chief of the army of the south, witli which he 
gainetl brilliant victories over the Rnnsian invadei'S 
(1792); hnt tlie convention of Targowice (see 
Poland) put an end to tlm contest in 1793, On 
tlic outbreak of the following year he joined the 
anny as a volunteer, hut Kosciusko put him in 
command of the division charged to defend Waisaw 
on tlie north. On its fall he withdrew to Vienna. 
In 1806 the Prussians evacuated Waisaw before 
the invasion of the French; and when the duchy of 
Warsaw was constituted ( 1807 ) Poniatow.'^ki was 
a])pointed minister of war and command er-in- chief 
for the duchy. In 1809, in tlie course of the wav 
between Austria and France, he invatled Galicia, 
after having previouhly retired before stronger force.s. 
Thiee years later he joined, with a large body of 
Poles, the French army in its invasion of Ptussia, 
and rendered distinguished service at Smolensk and 
Ilorodino, hut more especially in the great battle 
of Leipzig (1813), when he valiantly held liis 
ground on the right wing of the French battle- 
array. Napoleon rewarded liiiii by making him 
marshal of France. After tlie battle lie was left to 
cover the retreat of the French army, and, Avliilsb 
attempting to swim his horse over the river Elster 
to join the main body of his troops, he perished in 
its wateis, 19th October 1813. His body was 
recovered, taken to Warsaw, and in 1816 removed 
to Cracow, and placed beside the ashes of Sobieski 
and Kohciusko. See (German) Biography by 
Boguslaw&ki { Cracow, 1831). 

Polity Tiiviothy, Scottish geographer, was the 
son of Robert Pout (c. 1527-1606), a celebrated 
Edinburgh minister. Tlie dates are unknown of 
Timothy’s birth and death, hut he graduated at 
St Andrews in 1584, was minister of Biinnet in 
Caithness (1601-8), and in 1609 subscribed for 
2000 acres of forfeited lanfls in Ulster. ' lie was, ’ 
says Bishop Nicholson, * by nature and education 
a complete mathematician, and the tirst iirojectov 
of a Scotcli atlas. To that gi*eat purpose lie per- 
sonally surveyed all the several counties and isles 
of the kingdom ; took draughts of ’em upon the 
spot, and added such cursory observations on tlie 
monuments of antiquity and other curiosities as 
were proper for the furnishing out of future 
de.scriptions. He was unhappily surpris’d by 
death;’ hut his collections were rescued from 
destruction and oblivion by Sir John Scott of 
Seotstavvet, and his maps ab lost appeared in 
Blaeu’s magnificent Theatrmn Orhis Terrarum 
(vol. V. Ainst. 16.34). See Dohie’s CimninghamG 
Topograplihed hy Timothy Pont (1876). 

Pont-iVMou.sSOIl, a town of Prance (dept. 
l\IeiU'tlie-et- Moselle), stands on the Moselle, 18 
miles _NN^Y. of Nancy and IS SSE. of Metz. 
There is a fine Gotliic cliurch of the 13tli century 
dedicated to St Martin. Tlie former abbey of St 
^Mary is now a seminary. The town was the birtli- 
place of Marshal Uuroc, the friend of Napoleon. 
Pop. (1872) 7865; (1886) 10,771. 

Ppiitchartrain, Lake, in Louisiana, about 
5 miles N. of ^ New Orleans, is 40 miles long and 
25 wide. It is navigated by small steamers, and 
communicates with the Gulf of ]\Iexico, The 
drainage of New Orleans (q.v.) is carried into the 
lake through canals. 

Pontecorvo, a city of tlie Italian province of 
Caserta, on the river Garigliano, 37 miles NW, 


of Capua, with 5172 inhabitants. It has an old 
cathedral and a castle. It was long attached to 
the States of the Cluivch. Napoleon I. gave the 
title of Prince of Pontecorvo to Marshal Bernadotfce 
afterwards king of Sweden. ’ 

Ponte Dclg^ada, the largest town of the 
Azores (q.v.), on the south coast of Sdo Miguel 
Pop. 17,940. 

Pontefract, or Pomfret, a pleasant maiket- 
town ill tlie West Riding of Yorkshire, on an 
eminence near the iiillux of tlic Calder to the Ahe 
13 miles SE. of Leeds, 8 E. hy N. of Wakefield* 
and 14 NNW. of Tloncaster. It stands on the line 
of a Roman road, but seems to liave arisen round 
its Norman castle, M’hich, founded about 1076 by 
Ilberb de Lacy, was the scene of the execution or 
murder of the Earl of Lancaster (1322), Riehaivl II, 
(1400), and Earl Rivers (1483), was taken in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1536), and dining the Great 
Rebellion sustained four sieges, lieing finally dis- 
mantled in 1649, after its capture hy Lambert. 
There are bwo old churches, a town-liall (rebuilt 
1796), a market-hall (1860), a grammar-school of 
Edward VI. (1549), and large inaiket-gardens and 
nurseries, the growing of liquorice for the lozenges 
called ‘ Pomfret cakes ’ being a specialty as old as 
about 1562. At Ackworth, 3 miles south, is a large 
Quaker school ( 1778 ). Pontefract, called Taddencs- 
scylfiw pre- Conquest times, seems to have received 
its present name between 1086 and 1135. Wliy is 
uncertain, hut there is a very full discussion of this 
difficult question in Notes and Queries for 1886-87. 
The borough, which V’as chartered hy Richard III,, 
lost one of its tw*o meiiibers in 1885. Pop. of 
parliamentary borough (1851), 11,515; (1881) 

14,707; (1891) 16,407, of whom 9702 were within 
the municipal boundary. 

See works by Pauldcn (1702), Tetlow (1769), and 
Boothroyd (1807). 

Pontevedra, a cathedral town of Spain, in 
Galicia, at the licad of a hay, 30 miles S, of 
Santiago. Cloth and hats are manufactured, and 
there are sardine-fisheries. Pop. 19,857. — Thep'O- 
vince has an area of 1695 sq. in. and a pop. (1887) 
of 443,385. 

Pontiac, capital of Oakland county, Michigan, 
on Clinton Rivei’, suriounded liy many small and 
beautiful lakes, 26 miles hy rail NNW. of Detroit. 
It contains a state reform scliool and a large 
asylum for the insane, wliich cost nearly $500,000, 
and has flour and planing mills, foundries, and 
brickj^ards. Pop. (1890) 6243. 

Pontiac, chief of the Ottawa Indians, in 1746 
defended Detroit for the French, and was said to 
have led his warriors at Brad dock’s defeat in 1756, 
After the Frencli liad surrendered Canada, his 
hatred of the English prompted him to organise a 
conspiracy among tlie Indian tribes Avith a view to 
the exterin illation of * those dogs dressed in red.’ 
Tlie 7th of INIav 1763 Avas appointed for the attack, 
Avliich in eight cases Avas successful, and the 
garrisons Aveie massacred; hut at Detroit, Avliere 
Pontiac led in person, the commander Avas fore- 
Avarned, and a live months’ siege ensued. Peace 
was made in 1766* Pontiac himself Avas murdered 
in 1769 hy a Kaskaskia Indian, at Cahokia, Illi- 
nois, opposite Si Louis. See Parkman, The Con- 
s]nmcy of Pontiac (1851) ; and a Diary of the Siege 
of Detroit, ed. hy F. B. Hough (1800). 

Pontiaiiak, capital of the Avestern division of 
Dutch Borneo, near the mouth of the riA’'cr Kapuas, 
on the west side of the island. It has some forti- 
fications, and a lively trade. Pop, 5000. 

Pontifex, the title borne by the members of 
one of tlie tAvo great colleges among the ancient 
Romans, instituted for the purpose of preserving 
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and cultivating leligious knowledge; the other was 
the college of Augurs. The name seems obviously 
to he derived from pons^ ‘ bridge,’ and the root of 
fiicio, ‘I make;’ but in what way the pontilices 
were connected witJi bridge-making is obscure. Ibis 
natural to suggest that it was in some way tluough 
the sacred bridge across the Til)er, the pons sub- 
llcins. It is customary to sjieak of the college 
of pontiffs as a ‘priesthood;’ it was not, how- 
ever, strictly speaKing, such — that is to say, tlie 
members were not charged with the worship of 
any particular divinity, nor did they conduct 
sacrifices. Their duties embraced the regu- 
lation of all the religious rites and ceremonies 
of a state — how the gods should be worshipped, 
how burials should be coiiducted, how the manes 
of the dead should be apj ceased. To them Avas 
entrusted the care of the calendar, the proclama- 
tion of festival days, They also saAv that 

every religious and every judicial act took place 
on the right day. ‘As they had thus,’ says 
Mommsen, ‘ an especial supervision of all religions 
observances, it Avas to them in case of need (as on 
occasion of marriage, testament, or avroyatio) that 
tlie pieliminary question Avas addressed, Avhether 
the matter proposed did not, in any respect, o fiend 
against divine hw. ’ In matters of religion they 
Avere the supreme authorities; from their decisions 
there Avas no appeal, and they themselves Avere 
responsible neither to tlie senate nor the people ; 
further, they had poAver to inllict punishment on 
sucli priests as dared to disobey their injunctions 
and deviate into schismabical courses. Tlie Avords 
of Festiis are : rcritm qnm ad sacra ct roUgiones 
pertinent i JUDiCES ET VIN DICES. Their president 
Avas termed pout if ex maximus. 

The pontifis, according to Roman tradition, 
Avere instituted liy Numa, hub as they apjiear in 
all the Latin communities they are regarded by 
Mommsen as a thoroughly national Italian institu- 
tion, and probably found a place in the earliest 
religious organisation of the Latin race. TJieir 
number Avas orif^inally four, or, including the;jo?i^fc- 
fex maximns^ live, all of Avhom Avere taken from 
the patricians. In 300 B.o. the Ogulnian LaAV 
raised the number to nine, four of Avliom Avere to 
be plebeians. The first ])lcbeiiin, however, avIio 
attained the dignity of pontifex maximus Avas Tib. 
Connieanius, 254 n.c. Sulla, in 81 n.c., again 
increased the number to fifteen, and Julius C{e.sar 
to sixteen. During the empire the functions of 
pout if ex maxivius Avere generally discharged Ijy 
the emperois themseh'es ; anrl the name survived 
even the establishment of CJiristianity, occurring 
in inscriptions of Valentiuian, Valens, and Gra- 
tianus; but at length the emiierors dropped it, 
Avhen it Avas assumed by the Cliristian bishops of 
Rome, and noAV this title forma one of the designa- 
tions of the pope. 

Pontifical, one of the aer vice-hooks of the 
Church of Rome, in Avhicli are contained the 
several services, Avhether in the administration of 
sacrainents or the performance of public Avorsbiii, 
in whicli the bishop or a priest delegated by t!ie 
bishop officiates. There were many such collections 
for the various national churches ; but that Avhich 
is now in universal use tliroughout the ^ycstern 
Church is the Pontificale llonianiim^ or Roman 
Pontifical, first printed in 1-185, revised under 
Clement VIII. in 1596, and repeatedly republished 
since that time. The Pontifical contains the 
services for ordinations, for religions professions 
and receptions of monks and nuns, consecrations, 
benedictions, as AA^ell as of the solemn administra- 
tion by a bishop of those sacraments which are 
ordinarily administered by priests. Besides the 
prayers to be recited, the Pontifical also lays doAvn 
the ceremonial to be observed. 


Poiltigliy, a village of the French depaitmenfe 
of Yomie, IS miles SE. of Auxerre, with a famous 
Cistercian monastery, dating fiom the 12bh cen- 
tury. It Avas the burial-place of Sb Edmund of 
Canterbmy, Here Thomas Becket found refuge 
in 1161^66; as did Stephen Langton in the next 
century. The monastery was devastated by the 
Huguenots in 1567, and finally destroyed at the 
Revolution; but the church (mainly 1150-70) is 
the most perfect Cisteiciau church in existence. 
To the shnne of St Edmund ( 18tli century) in this 
church came in 1874 a pilgrimage of English Roman 
Catholics. 

Pontine Marshes (Lat. Fometinw Pahules), 
a loAv- lying district, the southern part of the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, extending south-east from Velletri 
to the sea at Tevracina, 26 miles long by 17 hioad. 
The district is separated from the sea by saiid- 
d lines, and is traversed by the Appian ^yay. 
Herds of cattle, houses, and’ hufialoes feed on its 
pasture. Many attempts have been made to drain 
these marshes, from that of Appius Claudius (312 
n.c.) to the proposals of Captain von Donat (1887), 
amongst the promoters of these drainage schemes 
being Augustus, Trajan, and the popes Boniface 
yilL, Martin V., Sixtus y., and Ifius yi. 

Pontoon (Fr. Lat. pons^ ‘a bridge’), 

the name given to buoyant vessels used in militaiy 
operation.s for supporting a temporary bridge. 
Riarlhorough used clumsy Avooden pontoons. Napo- 
leon and '\yelliiiglou had them lighter of tin and 
copper. They Avere flat-hobtoined, rectangular 
boats, open at the top. Tin cylinders Avere then 
used for some time, but light open boats are 
iioAV carried by the pontoon troo])S of the Royal 
Engineers for large bridges capable of carrying 
artillery, and Berthon’s collansible liuafcs aie some- 
times used foL’ small infantry bridges. See Bkidue, 
Vol. 11. !>. 447; and for pontoons in connection Avitli 
lloating- dock's, see Docks, Yol. IV. p. 32. 

Poiitoopidail, Ertk, Danish Avriter, horn at 
Aarhus on 24th August 1698, Avas aiJpointed pro- 
fessor of Theology at Copenhagen in 1738 and 
bishop of Bergen in NorAvay in 1747; there he 
died on 20tli December 1764. His AAnitiiigs are 
jn'incipally historical and theological; amongst 
tliem must he menthmed Annales Pcdcsiic Daniew 
Diplonmticic (4 vuls, 1741-52), Avritten in Geiman, 
aiul still of use as a hook of reference ; Vet Danske 
Atlas (1781), an unfinished liistorical and topo- 
graphical account of Denmark ; Glossarinni JNor- 
vagnaini (1749), a Avork on NorAvegian dialect 
AVords ; Explanations to JAtfheys Catechism^ used 
as a text-hook doAVii to the present day ; J\larmora 
IJanica (2 vols. 1739-41), a collectidii of JJanisIi 
iiiscrijitions ; and Norges NaturlUfc Historic [9, \o\h, 
1752-54.; Eng. trails. Hatural itistory of Noncenj^ 
1755), containing accounts of the Kraken, the sea- 
serpent, and other marvels. 

Poutrcsillfl, a tonriht centre in the Swiss 
canton of Crisoiis, stands in the Upjicr Engndiue, 
on the road connecting Avith the Bernina Pass, ami 
is much frequented by Al[iine climbers. Pop. 383. 

PoiitllS, the name given by the ancient Greeks 
to a country in the north-east of Asia IMinor, 
bordering on the Ron bus Euximis (Avhence its 
name), and extending from the river Ilalys in the 
Avest to the frontiers of Colchis and Armenia in the 
east. Its southern limits Avere the raiige.s of Anti- 
Tauius and Pavyadres, so that it corre.sponded 
pretty nearly to the modeim pashaliks of Trebizond 
and Sivas, ’ The name seems to have come into 
use after the time of Alexander the Great, Pre- 
vious to that Pontus Avas governed by a satrap 
for the empire of Persia. One of these satraps, 
Arioharzaiios, early in the 4th century B.O., laid 
tlic foundations of an independent sovereignty. He 
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\va-> Mieceecleil hy a line of ininces mosntly called 
Mithridates, the ^n-eate^t of whom was Mithridates 
VI. (<i. V.), one of the niof^t fiiniiidahle enemies that 
Koine ever eucounteied in tlie east. On the ovei- 
tUiow of thi', potentate liy Pomi)ey {65 B.C.), 
Pontile was annexed bo Kithynia. Subsequently, 
a Greek named Poleiuon was installed (36 B.c.) 
inotiaich of pait of Poiitus ; but in the reig^i of 
Nero this too became (63 A.D.) a Roman province, 
ami was called Pont us Polauonictntis. The prin- 
I'ipal towns of ancient Pontile were Amisus, Sinope, 
Cobyura, Cerasus, and Trapezus on the coast, ami 
Am'asia (the capital), Cumaiia, and Cabira(Neo- 
cu'saieia) inland. 

PoiltypooL market-town of ^tloiimonthshire, 
on the Afon Llwydd, 9 miles N. by ^V. of New]iort. 
Its 1 7 tli-centiiry "Japanned wares have long been a 
thing of the past, and iron and tinplate works, 
brewing, and coal-mining now furnish employment. 
Fo(>. (ISol } ^708; (1881 ) o244 ; (1891 } 3842. 

Poiltypl'idtl, a town of Glamoigan, 12 miles 
NW. of'Oardilf' by lail, at the junction of the 
Pihomhl.i ami the Taif. It has a famous bridge 
(see PiUDftE), iron and coal mines, iron and brass 
foundiies, and cliemical and otUei manufactures — 
to which is due its rapid growth from a mere 
village ,‘it the liegiiiniTur of the 19tli century. Pop. 
(18S1) 12,317 ; ( 1891 ) 19,971. 

Pony. See House. 

Pood. SeePL'D. 

Poodle. The ormiii of this breed of dog dates 
from the beginning of tiie 17bli century or earlier, 
as many pictures of that time contain ])orti'aits of 
j) 0 odle&. The breed was unknown iu Kritain until 
the beginning of the 19tb century. The poodle 
is one of the few breeds of dogs which has not 
been pioperly a])preciated and cultivateil in Britain. 
Prom liis great intelligence and cleverness in learn- 
ing tricka, he was generally adopted as a ciicus or 
‘ trick-dog hut this fact, instead of making for his 
credit, has caused the poodle to he treated witli 
contempt. On the Continent, however, the large 
variety of poodle has been universally used as the 
Immbier sportsman’s companion, as he comhines 
the properties of a land as well as a water dog. 



Black Corded Poodle. 

(Fium a Phutognipli by Gambier Boltoa, F.Z.8.) 


The iioodle v aides considerably in bis appearance, 
and attempts have been made to divide the breed 
into several sections, such as the large and small 
variety, or the corded-coated and fleecy-coated 
v'ariety, as also into black Russian and white 
German poodles ; hut none of these divisions are 
very clearly defined. The large black Russian 


poodle ia much the nio^t baiuKome and agile s])eci- 
men of the race, and may be ea.sily trained to 
retiieve. The small wdiite poodle is only (it for a 
bouse clog, but extremely clever and apt. For 
some unknown leason the ])oodle lias always been 
clipiied in a iieculiav manner : with the exception 
of a fevv tuibs, bis body and lumhjuaiters aie 
entirely bare, wliile the coat on Jn.s shouldeis 
sometimes grows to an enormou.s lengbli. On the 
Continent the poodle is left wdtb bis natural coat 
durii^^ tlie winter, a luiich moie humane plan than 
the English habit of keeping him shaved in all 
seasons. 

Pool, a game played on a billiard-table. Any 
number may play. Each is provided wutb a 
coloured ball, taken at random from a pool-hai>ket. 
The fiist in order (wdiite) is spotted on the hilliavd 
spot. The next (red) plays fioin hand on the 
wdiite. Red is called white’.s player. The next 
(yehow') is red’s p?ayer, and so on, in the order 
indicated by the warking'hoard. The ow'iier of 
each ball Inis three Iwgs, If the player holes the 
ball lie jdays on, or any otliei ball, after having 
liist hit the ball lie plays on, the owmer of the ball 
holed loses a life, and lias to pay to the player 
a sum previously agreed on. The jilayer jdays 
again, fiom w’here lie stopped, on the nearest bull j 
and .so on until he fails, wuien the next player goes 
on, or until there are no other balls on the talile, 
wlien the strikei 's ball is spotted. After the stroke 
from hand the player, unless sjiotted, ahvays plays 
from wliere he is oji the lable; wdien lie is holed he 
plays his next stroke from hand. If the player 
holes liis own hall or gives a miss he loses a life, 
and idays his next stroke from hand. W’hen the 
uwnier of a ball lias lost all liis lives lie is dcad^ 
and plays no more tliat pool. Tlie first dead may 
star — i.e. may come in again with the smallest 
number of lives on the board. In tlie end one or 
two of the jilayers, wdio have not lost all their 
lives, remain in. They continue to ])lay until they 
have ail e([ual number of lives, wdieu they divide the 
pool (a sum contributed by each player, generally 
erpial to the value of three lives, the star jiaying 
an extra ])ool). If one of the twM) wdio remain in 
has more lives than the other, and kills his adver- 
sary, he takes the whole pool. The above describes 
brietiy what is called following pool, Tlie jirincipal 
varieties are selling jtmo/, wdiere the player may 
play on any ball lie likes j and black /looC where 
an extra ball is spotted on the centre .spot and ha.s 
to be played on under certain conditions, about 
w'liich there are no fixed rules. When the black 
is lioled at black pool each of tliose in has to pay 
a life ; if missed or run in ofi' the player has to 
pay a life all round. There is no pool, and no one 
na.s aii}^ specided number of lives, the‘g.amc coiz- 
tinu in g for a given time (generally lialf an hour). 
Snooker pool is played in the same W'ay as snooker 
(sec PYnAMiDS), the players following each other 
as at pool, and the order of play being determined 
as at pool. 

Poole, a .seaiiorb of DorseNliire, 5 miles W. of 
Boiivnemonth and 30 E. of Dorchester. It stands 
on the north side of Poole Harbour (7 by 4J miles), 
an irregular inlet, formed by the projection of 
the ‘ isle ’ of Pnrbeck, almost dry at low^Avater, and 
having four tide.s a day. On Browmsea or Brank- 
sea Island, just w'ithin the narrow entrance to the 
harbour, is a castle dating from the time of Henry 
VIII. Poole itself has an old town-hall (1572), a 
guildhall (1761), a towm-house (1822), considerable 
shipping, some yacht-building, and a large trade in 
potter’s and pipe clay. The men of Poole were 
gieat fighters in days of old by land and sea, as 
buccaneers, smugglers, and Cronnvellian soldiery. 
There w’as ‘Arripay,’ or Harry Page, who about 
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I ]^^oo kept tlie seas a<^ain(it Fiance and Spain; and 
there was ^ViUialn Tlionipson, who, with a man and 
0, hoy, captured a Fieiich privateer in 1095. Till 
I8()7*tiie horougli retuined two ineiubeis, and then 
till 18S5 one. Pop. (1851 ) 9255; (1881) 12,310; 
(1891) 15,405. See works hy HuLchins (1788), 

SYdeiihain (1839), and Brannon (3d ed. 1859). 

Poole, John, playwright, honi in 1792, died in 
February 1879 at Kentish Town, London, wrote 
the iininorLal Paul Pri/, ih’St i)Voduce{l at the 
Hayuiarket in 1825, and seyeral other farces and 
, coiiiedies, suck as Taniing the, Tables, Deaf as a 
Post, * Two aid Puzzle a Conjuror, The Wife's iStrata- 
geui, &c. Besides these theatrical pieces he wrote 
albo^ the satirical Little Pcdlincjton (1839), The 
Comic Sletch Bool ( 1859), Comic Miscellany ( 1845), 
Christmas Festiiufies (1845), and other ljook.y of a 
light, liuinoious kind. 

Poole (oi Pool; LaLinLed Pol us), MatthlW, 
divine, was born at Ytnlc about 1G24, educated at 
Knniianuel College, Caiubridgt*, and held from 1048 
till the passing of the Act of Uniformity (1002) 
the rectoiy of St Michael le Queriie in London, 
lie retired to Holland audiUcd aiAnisterdaniin 1079. 
His ])rinci])al work was his Syuo2)sis Critworuin 
Bibliconun (5 vols. fob 1609-70), in which the 
opinions of 150 biblical critics were suminai'isod. 
In his English Annotations on the Holy Bible he 
had only* reached Isaiah Iviii,, but the work 
was completed )>y his friends (2 vols. fob 1085). 
ElFective contributions to the Uoinish contioversy 
were The Nullity of the lloniish Faith (1660) and 
Dialogues between a Popish Priest and an English 
Protestant { 1007 ). 

Poole, WfT.LiAM Fuedercck, the compiler of 
the ‘ Index,’ was born at tSalem, MaHsaeliusetis, 
24th Deceniher 1821, and graduated at Yale in 1849. 
AYliile there hc' was lihrarhui of a literary .society, 
and prepared an index (pp. 154) of pciiodieal 
literature, of which a 2d ed. (])p. 521) was pub- 
ILslied in 1853, and a 3d (pp. 1409), with the assist* 
aiice of the Amorican and Biitish Library Associa* 
tioihs, in 1882. A suppleiueiit (pp. 496), by Poole 
and J. Fletclier, of Amherst, wiis issued in 
1888 ; and a .similar one was promised for every live 
yeans. From 1856 to 1809 he was librarian of the 
Boston Athemeuni; afterwards he was em])loyed 
in organising libraries in vaiious parts of the 
country, as at Waterhiiry, Connecticut, the naval 
academy at Aiiiiap{)lis, at Cincinnati, ami from 
1838 at Chicago (the Newberry Library). 

Poona, or Puna, a town of Britisli India, 119 
miles l)y rail SIC. of Bomliay, is the military capital 
of the Ueccan and the seat of Uie goveinment of 
(ilie presidency during the last half of the year. 
The city is enibosoined in gaulens, but its streets 
are mostly narrow or eiooked, and the houses 
j)(ior. The niiiiH of the jiCsiliwa’s palace, biirnud in 
1827, still remain. Under the iiesliwas the eity 
was the capital of the Mahratta princes and power ; 
it was oceu]>ied and anucxeil hy the British in 1818. 
Ileie have lieeii built the Deccan College and the 
College of Science, the latter for training civil 
enghiGors, a nonnal school and normal college, a 
high school, and other educational establishments. 
The EuropeaiLs live chieily at the cantonments, 
north-west of the eity. The natives manufacture 
cottons and silks, gold and silver jewellery, ivory 
and grass ornanionts, and clay iigures. Pop. 
(1851) 73,209; (1872) 90,436; (1881) 99,622, to 
which mu.st be added 30,129 in the cantonment, 
making a total of 120,751; (1891) 160,460.— Tlie 
distriei has an ara of 5348 bil m. and a pop. of 
900,(521. 

P 0011- wood ia the timber of the Poon trees 
of India and Burma ( Calophyllxvm. inophylhm and 
C, angustifolkun). It is very commonly used in 


the East Indies, particularly in shipbuilding, for 
plankta and spais. See Tacamahac. 

Poor Clares. See Clare (St). 

Poor-laws. Charity, like Christianity, had 
its oiigiii, or earliest development, in the East. 
^Unong the piiinifcive nations of the world alms- 
giving >vas inculcated a religioiia ohservance, 
and is pre.scribed as such in their sacicd recouls. 
Amoiij^ the European nations of antiquity we iiiid 
a pi 0 vision for the poor adopted as a matter of 
state policy. _ In caily time.s Athens could boast of 
liaving no citizen in narit; ‘nor did any disgrace 
the nation by begging.’ Bub ^\ ar at length brought 
poverty in iin^ tiain, and the Athenian people 
deciecd the maintenance of those who weie muti- 
lated in battle, and, at a later period, of the 
children of those who fell. Plutaicli mentions 
Pisistratus as the originator of the lirst decree, 
though otheis derive it from Solon. By the lattei 
decree the state provided for the oijjlians of its 
soldieip up to their eighteeiitli year, and then sent 
them into the world with a new of armour. 
The bounty given to the disabled is mentioned by 
Lysias, Ilarpocration, Aristotle, Isocrates, anil 
others ; it is variously stated at one, two, and 
thiee oboli a day, and it seems to have been 
incieased vifeh the inci eased coht of subsistence. 
Theie weie also societies for the relief of distiess 
among the demociatic slates of Greece, called 
eranoL — a sort of friendly societies, in which the 
nieinbers lelieved weie expected to pay back the 
money advanced to thoiii wiicn tliey had raised 
themselve.s to better ciicumstances. But it must 
be remoinbcied that these so-called democratic 
states wer(i in leality hlave-lioldiug aristocraeies. 

Among the lloniaii.s the Agiarian Law of Liciniiis 
ytolo (367 IJ.C.) was flamed in order to prevent 
the extremes of i idles and poverty in the state. 
It limited the extent of properly in public land 
to be held liy each citizen, and directed that 
all such land above the allotted portion should 
be taken away fiom the holdeis, and given to 
those wlio had none. The distribution giain 
at reduced prices, nliieh at length became gratui- 
tous, was introduced by Cains Gracchus, and lasted 
till the fall of the Itoinan empire. Augustus 
in vain tried to suppress it. In his time 200,000 
citizens vere thus fed. Cicero makes mention of 
this piovLsioii as in groat favour with the Komaii 
lieople, because it fiirnisbed them with an alnindant 
subsistence without labour ; other Koimin wriLeis 
de.scribe its resulls as disastrous holli to agiiculture 
and to manners, ci eating a nation of mendicants, 
ami causing the land to fall out of cultivation. 

In thu middle ages the great body of the labour- 
ing classes were in a state of serfdom, and looked 
to their feudal lords for mainteiianee. The obliga- 
tion to provide for their slaves, or serfs, seems to 
liave been fully recognised, so that many, encoun- 
tering in a state of freedom the miseries of want, 
■went back to bondage as a refuge from destil-ution. 
The villeins in Saxon England weie attached to 
the .soil, and received from tlieir lord a poition 
of land for the support of themselves and their 
families. But the Church of Itojue consLiluted 
herself the great receiver and dispenser of alms. 
The rich monasteries and abbeys distributed dolc.s 
to the poor, as is still done at the mosques under 
the Mohammedan system. 

In most states of continental Europe the church 
remains to a larger or smaller extent the iiublic 
almoner, the state only stcpjnng in to supplement 
the oll'ei’ings of the ciuireh and voluntary clmiity 
when they become delicieiit. The disseverance 
from the church is hardly anywhere so comjjlebe as 
in England. The laws of dilferenb countries vary 
as to the degree of want entitling a pauper to 
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relief, the extent to 'which the light to relief is 
matter of po&iti^ c right, tlie conditions wliicli give 
lise to a chiiui of relief, the incidence of taxation, 
and the ohligatioii on lelativcb to aliment. 

It is only in Prussia, Denniaik, and Sweden that 
tliere is any legislative declaration of the light to 
relief ; and only in Britain and Denmark is any 
special tax imposed for tlii^ purpose. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, geneially speaking, the adminis- 
tration of relief falls on the parish or commune, 
hut the responsibility of supervision undertaken 
Ijv central departments varies greatly ; no work- 
hoiise test is applied; and the statistics are nob 
reliable. In noithern Europe there has been a 
more flecisi\'e severance of poor-law functions from 
the chuicli. In Denmark the old law v/as altered 
in 1867-68 to one of elective unions in rural dis- 
tricts, the burgomaster and town -council becoming 
the poor-law authority in each considerable town. 
The overseers are amateurs, and medical aid is 
universal. In Sweden the law formerly rested on 
tlie Church Ordinance of 1571, hut tlie statutes of 
1871 (translated by Nassau Jocelyn and criticised 
hyLammers) have made great changes, the relief 
of the able-bodied Ijeing prohibited, a direct liahil- 
ily being placed on tlie larger employers of labour, 
and a system of poll- taxation introduced. In Nor- 
way (where the system of out-quartering still sub- 
sists) the poor-law of 1845 was altered in 1863 in 
the direction of greater strictness, relief being re- 
stricted in theory to oiphans and persons of un- 
sound mind, and a maximum assessment fixed. 
Among other sources of income there is an excise 
duty on beer. In north Cfermany tlie old law of 
1577 was gradually enlarged — e.g. by the Conven- 
tion of Gotha and Agreement of Eisenach, dealing 
with the matter of settlement. In 1867 a law of 
free settlement was passed, .and in IS/O by a gener.al 
law the period of two years was fixed for pauper 
domicile. In Prussia this is further developed by 
a statute of 1871, which connects the Bczivlcs- 
regierung^ or local government, with the parish 
poor-law authority. The peculiar system of Leipzig 
(founded on that of Hanihurg) is carried on by an 
Anncmlirectoriuni^ amateurs of good social posi- 
tion, who make very strict inquiries by means of a 
Fragehogen^ or question -paper. 

Ill the Hanse towns there was introduced in 1788 
a system of voluntary contributions aided by fixed 
subsidies from the government. This at length 
resulted in government supplying all deficiencies, 
which in the last few years have been 80 per cent, 
of the cost of the general poor relief. At the 
treaty uf Versailles (1870) Bavaria preferred to 
remain under lier own law of 1816, amended 
in 1869. In Belgium, known as the classic land 
of pau])erism, there is no poor-rate, but large 
parochial endowments exist. As in Fi-ance, there 
are hospices civUes for indoor relief, and hiireniix 
de hienfaisemee for outdoor relief. The law may 
he enforced on communes by the Deputation 
Permanente of each province. One- third of the 
Belgian proletariat are inscribed on the poor-lists 
(see Laurent, Le Paitp6risme et les Associations dc 
Fnmyance). In liussia the poor-law has been 
modihed by the communal system of land-tenure 
and the large amount of unoccupied crown -land. 
Down to 1864 the landowner was bound to feed the 
serf, and there were also provincial charitable 
societies receiving state aid. The administration 
of the poor-law, however, was in that year handed 
over to the new Zemstvos^ or local representative 
assemblies, who tax real property for this purpose. 
There is in St Petersburg a Grand Philanthropic 
Society with numerous branches ; and many of tlie 
provincial ollices of charity were endowed in the 
time of Catliarine II. wdth the property of tlie 
monasteries. In Italy tliere is a remarkable 


absence of compulsoiy provision, except for lunatics 
and foundlings, but the cliaritahle foundations 
amount to moie than thirty millions sterling. 
The lav of 1862, hou'ever, lequires each charitable 
corpoiation to submit to the supervision of the 
representative piovincial cassemhl}'. In Rowe the 
Commissio?ie dc Canta has many peculiar features. 
Holland lias no law of settlement. 

In Austria each commune is charged with the 
relief of its poor. All who have legal domicile, 
or who, being unable to prove their domicile, are 
icsideiiL in the commune, are entitled to relief out 
of the general assessment. There is no special 
rate, and the adniinistiatioii is strictly municipal. 
In many provinces private charity is a'-sociated 
uith public assistance, administered by the priest, a 
few chosen inhabitants, wlio are called ‘ Fatliers of 
the Poor,* and an officer accountable to the com- 
mune. This system is called the * Pfarrarmeii 
Institute,’ and their fund.s are piinciiially derived 
fiom private sources ; hut they receive a third part 
of the propel ty of ecclesiastics who die intest.ate, 
and certain fines, The ‘ einlager system,’ or 

boarding-out system, ohUiins to a largo extent as 
regards both old and young ])aupcr.s. 

Ill France the law of 1798 distinctly negatived 
the right to relief. The present system rests 
mainly on the legislation of 1850-51, amended in 
1872. The law of 1867 secured the intervention of 
the prefect. The lelief of the poor is not coinpul- 
aory, in a.s far as its distributors may, after making 
inquiry, refuse relief, except in the case of found- 
lings and lunatics. Tlie minister of the Interior 
has a general snperinteiulence of the machinery of 
relief, as well as the immediate ndministiatioii of 
many large hospitals and refuges. The dejiait- 
mental funds are called upon for compulsory relief, 
but tlie commune is the main source of public 
assistance. It encourages and stihiiilatea volun- 
tary charities, and receives gifts for the henefib of 
the poor. The administration of the hospitals, 
and of the relief given at the homes of the poor 
{secours it domicile) is under the &e]mvate manage- 
ment of unpaid commissions, who co operate with 
the conimuiial authorities. Tlie depot dc mettdi- 
cite is a [lenal establishmeiit for the rcprc.ssion of 
^’agrancy, and like the crtche is departmental. 
The work of the public dispensary is largely done 
by sisters of charity at a small salary and with 
unsatisfactory results, as at Boulogne. 

In Holland pauper colonies ha^'e been supported 
by government for the last sixty years. Vagrants, 
after a short imprisonment, are sent to one of 
these, under a rigorous system of discipline. 
Paupers of good character are sent to maintain 
themselves and their families by agricultural 
labour in free colonies. The u'orkiiig of tlie system 
is pronounced costly and uiisati.sfactoiy. A descrip- 
tion of the chief voluntary experiments in dealing 
with the poor in Europe will he found in The 
Charities of EuropCy by John de Liefde (1865). 

The annals of the poor in England are neither 
short nor simple. Severe enactments for the repres- 
sion of vagabondage and mendicity date from a 
very early period. In ancient Saxon times the 
householder wa^ bound to provide for the lahoiiiev, 
and men who had no master were, by the Folkmote, 
assigned to some householder; hut when freedom 
began to prevail this state of things naturally came 
to an end. No master was hound to provide for 
the freeman, and wdien he failed to piovicle for 
himself, by honest labour, he generally took to 
vagrant begging, often to violence. The statute of 
Winchester ( 13th Ed, I., 1285 ) sliows the poor utterly 
uncared for, and the roads infested by vagrant 
robbers. Up^ to the reign of Richard II. the sole 
idea of English rulers was to treat pauperism as 
a crime, and repress it by punishment, and by the 
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most unjust and absurd restrictions on the freedom 
of labour. Tlie 23d Ed. III. forbids giving alms 
to vagrants, on pain of iniprisonnieiit ; then also 
the ht\vs of .settlement liad their origin in the 
attempt to chain tlie free labourer to the land. 
The 12th Kicliard 11. (1388), chap. 7, is the 
liiot statute that makes pi o vision for the im- 
iioteiit poor. The statutes of Heniy VIL en- 
ileavoiir to cany out, hy the seveicst measures, 
the system of repression. The 27th Heuiy VIII., 
chap 2o (1530), introduced the principle of com- 
pulsory a^’sistance. Each parish was ordered to 
receive and pi ovule for the impotent, and set tlie 
able-bodied to work. Alms were to he collected 
into a general fund, and indiscriminate almsgiving 
was forbidden, on jifiin of forfeiture of ten times 
tiie value given. The stuidy beggar \vas to he 
wliippcd when first caught, next to have his ears 
cropped, and for a third ollencc to suller death as a 
felon and enemy to the common vveallh. In 15d:7 
the folloAving penalties were substituted — viz. 
branding, on first conviction, with a V on the 
shoulder, and being adjudged a slave for two years, 
to be claimed by any one, fed on bread and water, 
and caused to work liy beating, &c. Knnningaway 
from this tender treatment was jiuiiishahle with S 
branded on the face, and slavery foi life to the 
town or parish, on the roads of which the incor- 
rigible vagrant was to work in chains. A little 
urging was now found ncces-sary to obtain funds for 
tlie maintenance of the poor. The collectors were 
gently to ask every man and woman at chnrcli 
what they would give; hut if one could not be 
persuaded the bishop was to send for the recusant, 
and use ‘charitable ways and means.’ At length 
the 5th Elizabeth, chap. 3 ( 15()3 ), provided that he 
who obstinately refused to give bhould he handed 
over to the justices, who were empowered to tax 
him at their discretion, and .send him to jail for 
default. Ten years later the power of conpuilsory 
asae'^smeiit is given to the justices, and abiding- 
places are ordered to he provided for the aged ami 
infirm. These statutes culminated in tlie d3(.l 
Elizabeth, chap. 2 (IGOl), which has formed tlie 
basis of the poor-law system of England iij) to the 
present time. It ta.xed every inhabitant of every 
parish for the relief of the poor. It directed the 
pistieea in every county to appoint three or four 
substantial householders in oacli parish to be over- 
seers of the poor, along with the clmrcliwardens. 
It ordered the relief of the impotent, and the 
apprenticing of children, and the providing of worlc 
for the able hy means of ‘a convenient stock of 
flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other necessary 
ware and stufi’.’ 

The great Act of Elizahetli came but slowly into 
operation. Up to the reign of Charles J. there 
were many parishe.s in Avhicli no rate was assessed, 
and which burned away their poor ; but the great 
evils had been remedied, and tliere is little legisla- 
tion on the subject for the next hundred year.s. 
The 3 lI William and Mary, chap. 2 ( 1091 ), provides 
that the persons to be relieved lie registei’ed and 
examined hy the vestry, because evils had arisen 
out of the unlimited power of the churchwardens 
and overseers giving relief ‘ for their own private 
end.s,’ hy which the charge on the parish was 
greatly increased, contrary to the true intent of 
the statute of Elizabeth. This act also gave power 
to the justices to order relief in cases of emergency, 
a provision Avhioh afterwards became a fruitful 
source of difficulty. The evils honceforth com- 
plained of Avere that many had throAvn themselves 
on the rates who ought to have been supporting 
them-selves independently of such aid ; that pauper 
labour was found interfering Avith and displacnig 
industrial laboiir j that the overseers were acting 
witli unchecked dishonesty j and justices, Avith un- 


restrained liberality, ordering the money of the 
industrious and prudent to he spent upoii the idle 
and improvident. Efibrts Avere made to icmedy 
tliese abuHc.s throughout the reigns of the fir.^b three 
Georges, Ijy making the justice.s act Avith the over- 
seers, l)y rendeiiiig the overscei.s accountable to 
the pariHliioneis by means of returns and the pOAver 
of insi)eclion, aiul by the ofler of tlie workhouse to 
all a[)[>licaiits for relief. This last provision, made 
in the reign of Geoige I. ( 172.3), substituted Avhat 
is called indoor lelief for the alloAvaiice made to 
the poor at their OAvn hoines, and introduced the 
Avoikhoiise system. The Avorkhouse established on 
Locke’s suggestion hy Carey at Bristol Avas one of 
the earliest. All Avho refused to he hxlged in the 
house AA^ere to he struck oil' the poor’s-roll and 
refused relief. A great increase in tlie nuinher of 
Avoikhouses took place; guardians Avere apjiointed 
to guard the pauper childicn from neglect and 
improper conduct, and other attempts to improve 
their administration made. ^Volkllouse Unions 
Avere also intiodiiced hy Gilbert’s Act, 1782, and 
a succession of acts passed for the protection of 
paiisli apprentices. ToAvaids the close of the IStli 
century a great lelaxation took place in the treat- 
ment of the poor. The famous Spccnhamlaud Act 
of 1793 meant the establishment by justices of a 
miiumum rate of wages. The 36th Geo. ILL, chap. 
10 and 23 (1796), increased the amount, and ex- 
tended the application for lelief. It ie])ealed tlie 
Avorkhouse tost, and alloAved relief to 1)0 given in aid 
of Avages. Henceforth outdoor relief became the 
rule under a vaiiely of .systems, Avhich jiractically 
turned the poor-1 aAvs into a mode of paying Avages. 
In 1801 the amount of the rates Avas leckoiied at 
.C4, 000,000. In 1820 it had risen to £7,330,254, 
the justices being now tlie ‘rating’ as Avell as the 
‘relieving’ aiitliorifcy. 

In 1817 a commission of the House of Commons 
stated tlieir ojiinion, that, unless checked, the 
assessment Avon Id SAvallow up tlie profits of the 
land. Though the tAA^o Vestry Acts, Avhich re.sulted 
from the commission appointed in 1817, seem to 
have done something to remedy the evils complained 
of, a ncAV commission to inr|uire into the ojicration 
of the poor-laws Avas found necessaiy, and appointed 
in Eebruary 1832. The evidence' brought before 
this commission, Avith Avliich the names of Bishop 
Bloiulield, Stiirges-Bowme, Edwin Chadwick, and 
Nassau Senior are always connected, revealed a 
disasti’ous state of tilings. The iiideiieiidcnce, 
integrity, industry, and domestic virtue of the 
loAver classes Avere in some places nearly extinct. 
The gi-eat source of the evil Avas shown to he the 
relief afforded to the able-bodied in aid of AA'ages. 
This aid at first reduced Llie e.xponditme in Avages, 
and found favour Avith fanners and magistrates, 
Avho framed .scales of relief in accordance Avith the 
Avanis of the people. Five modes of outdoor relief 
AVere found in operation : ( 1 ) Relief Avitliout labour; 
(2) alloAvance given, in aid of Avagos, according to 
tlio number of the labourer's family; (3) the 
Roundsman system, the labourers being let out hy 
the parish, among the employers round ; (4) parisli 
Avork, generally on the roads ; (5) the labour-rate, 
the ratepayers preferring to divide among them the 
juuiper laljonr, and to pay for it, hoAA'evcr valueless, 
Instead of raising a rate. Uiminished industry ate 
away tlie very root of capital, Farmers turned 
off' their men, or refused to employ them at fair 
Avages, thereby causing a surplus of nnemploj^ed 
labour ; tliey then took them hack from the parish 
at reduced Ava^’es, paid out of the rates. From 
parish after parisli came the reply to the oueries of 
the commissioners : ‘ All our able-bodied labourers 
receive alloAvance.’ No poor man in such parishes 
could save j if it Avas knoAvn that he had a fund of 
savings ‘ he Avonld ho refused AVork till the savings 
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were gone,’ and ]ie liad come down to the paii|jer 
level. In niany places pauperism swallowed up 
three-fourths of tlio rent. Nor the nial- 

adinini&tratioii coniiiied to the rural districts ; it 
extended all over the country, and into the manu- 
facturing towns, wJiere outdoor relief was a source 
of constant inipo^tiire. The adiniuibtration of in- 
door relief was also full of abuses, from ’want of 
classification, discipline, and employment. Uetter 
food and lodging weie ])rovided for idle paupers 
than working-people could proem e— better, even, 
than could be atfurded by many of the ratepayers. 

In 1834 tlie commissioners reported that they 
found the administration ‘ opposed to the letter 
and spirit of the law, and dGstructivc of the welfare 
of the community.’ Tlie commissioners laid down 
the ]»rinciplo tl'uit the condition of the pauper 
ought to he helow the lowe.st condition of the inde- 
pendent lahomer, hecanse every penny bestowed 
in rendfi'ing his conrlition jnore eligible is a bounty 
oil indolence and vice, and recoinriiended { 1 ) the 
ces&ation of outdoor relief ; (2) a central authority 
to coutioi the administration ; ( 3 ) irnions for tlie 
better management of workiiouses, and the chissi- 
licatioii of their inmates ; and (4) a complete and 
clear system of accounts. The bill embodying 
these recommendations wan brought in, Marcli 17, 
1831, jiassed its second reading in the House of 
Commons with only twenty dissenting votes, and 
became law on the 14th August as the 4th and 5th 
AYilL IV, chap. 76. This act was not a change of 
law, hut of adininistiation. The orders of the new 
hoard restricted ovei seers, on the formation of a 
union, to the collection of rates ; appointed paid 
relieving- ollicers to dispense relief under the direc- 
tions of the unpaid Board.s of Uuartlians ; required 
tlie gradual withdrawal of outdoor relief; and 
enforced classiiication and discipline in the work- 
houses, A rai)id formation of unions took place 
under tlie new hoard. In the liist eight months 
112 were formed inchidiug 2QGG parisliea. The 
pauperised districts experienced a great and imme- 
diate relief, numbers of paupers going off when 
they found that relief involved adequate w’ork or 
the .strictly-disciplined workhouse ; wages rose, and 
the expenditure was reduced on an average 20 per 
cent. At the accession of George I. in 1714 the 
poor-rates amounted, as nearly as can be estimated, 
to £950,000, equal to 3s. 3£d. per head on the 
population of 5,750,000. At the accession of George 
III. in 1760 the population had increased to 
7,000,000, the poor-rates to £1,250,000 — an average 
of 3s. 62d. ; 'while in 1834 the population, estimated 
from the last census, was 14,372,000, and the money 
expended in relief £6,317,255— equal to 8s, 9^d. 
per head. In three years the operation of the 
Amendment Act had reduced the expenditure oiie- 
tliml — viz. to £4,041,741. In 1848 the commis- 
sioners wei'C exchanged for a public board, wliicli 
became one of the government departments, with a 
president, in whom was vested tlie power of the 
commissionei'a, and who held olfice as one of the 
ministers of the crown. Finally, in 1871, tlie 
Poor-law Board Avas abolished, and its powers 
transferred (with various other powers) to a new 
body, the Local Government Board (q.v. ), Avhicli 
accordingly became the central authority for Eng- 
land and Wales in regard to poor-law administra- 
tion. The commissionom Avere unable to withdraw 
outdoor relief, which continues to be in England 
the most important item. AVith the aged, the 
sick, and orphans the guardians deal at their 
discretion ; hut stringent rules for the relief of the 
able-bodied are in operation under the board, whose 
orders liave the force of laws. In the rural districts 
guardians are prohibited from ^ving relief to the 
able-bodied out of the house, unless under a supple- 
mental order in emergency. For other places the 


general rule forbids relief to be given in aid of 
wages, and requires work to be supplied. Excep- 
tions are made by the board on the application of 
the unions wlien necessity arises. The expendituie 
is strictly guarded and examined by public auditors. 
A district medical officer, of whom one or more are 
ap])ointed for each union, attends to all cases of 
sickness among the poor. 

The fundamental rule ado^ited as to the relief of 
tlie poor was that each^ parish in England and AAhiles 
is bound to maintain its own poor. Overseeis are 
required to be appointed in each parish every year; 
and tliese, along Avith the churchwardens, avIio are 
cx officio overseers, ha'V’e the duty of providing the 
lequisite funds. This is done by means of a poor- 
rate, Avliich the churcliAvarden.s and overseers may 
levy on all the occupiers of land in the parish, after 
such rate has been conlirmed by the justices. The 
rate specifies a certain siiiii in the pound which is 
to be levied, and tlie annual value of tlie various 
lands is then speciiied. Tlie rate is thus a local 
tax on the occujner of the land, and not on the 
owner, unless he himself is also occupier. Owing 
to the niLschiefs arising from the officials of each 
parish distributing the funds at Llieir discretion, 
Avithoub uniformity of plan, authority avus given to 
combine I'ariona paiislies into one poo 2 *-]aw union, 
and a central controlling poAver wa.s created in 
1834 in the shape of the Poor-laAv Board, now the 
Local Government Board. AVhen a union is 
formed the control of the exj^enditure is chiefly 
vested in the guaidiiins of this union, avIio are 
elected by each parish, and Avho sii]>ervise the 
management of the union worklionse. They order 
the overseeis of each parisli to raise tlieir due pro- 
portion of funds by a contiibution order issued to 
such overseers, Avho are thereon bound to levy the 
amount Ijy including it in the next poor-rate. The 
guardians are bound to contract for the provisions, 
clothing, fuel, &c. supplied to tlie Avorkhouse, by 
means of sealed tenders, unless the quantity is iess 
than a staled amount. The guardians profess only 
to relieve destitution already existing, and not to 
enable ]jersons to keep off impending destitution. 
Hence they only supply the bare necessaries of life. 
They cannot, for example, advance or lend money 
to sot up a poor person in trade. 

IMinute regulations are contained in the con- 
solidated poor-laAV ordei'S of the Board as to the 
classification of paupers in the Avorkhonse, mode of 
admission, diet, discipline, and outdoor relief. It 
is provided that every ahlc-hodicd penson requiiing 
relief from any parish shall ho lelieved Avholly in 
the Avorkhonse, together Avitli his Avife and faiiiily, 
if any, and if not otherwise employed. But the 
lelief may be given out of doors in cases of sudden 
and urgent necessity, of sickness, accident, and a 
feAv other eases. In geiieval relief is confined to 
persons actually residing in some j)laee Avithin tlie 
union, exeex^t in case of casual destitution, or sick- 
ness and accident. Whenever out<loor relief is 
given to an able-bodied person half of it is to he in 
the form of articles of food or fuel, Relief is given 
only Aveekly Avhere the ])auper ls not required to 
he leceived into the Avorkhonse. No relief is to be 
given to alilo-hodied persons Avhilc they are em- 
ployed for Avagea or hire by any person ; and every 
able-bodied male jicnson, if relioA'ed out of the 
Avorkhonse, shall be set to work by the guardians, 
and kept so employed Avhile he continuG.s to receive 
such relief. Wlierever a person apxiliea for paro- 
chial relief, if lie or .she has a father or grandfather, 
mother^ or grandmother, or child, avIio is able to 
maintain such pauper, the parish officers can 
obtain an order from justice.s to compel such 
relative to contribute a sum towards such mainten- 
ance. In some cases the guardians or overseem 
may employ the poor in public Avorks ; but this is 
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seldom done except on occasions like tlie Lancashire 
distress. The law as to the settlement of the poor 
is sojnewhat intricate, and gives rise to much Jiti- 
eation. There are \'arious grounds on which this 
settleuieiiL is acfiiiired. Thus, evciy person has, 
pnmCi facie, a settlement in the ])aiisu Avlieie he 
was horn, until some other is proved and there arc 
so many otlier qualilications that it is seldom a 
hirth'settlement is resorted to. By marriage a 
Avoman immediately acquires the settlement of her 
liusbaiid, if he has one, whether the husband he an 
Englislunan or a foreigner. If tlie Inisband has no 
settlement, then the wife is thrown hack on her 
Diiaiden settlement. If any person sliall be bound 
an apprentice by indentiii'e, and reside forty days 
under such apjjrenticeship, or has resided three 
years in a i>arisli, or shall rent a tenement in a 
parish, and actually occupy the same, and be latcd 
to the poor for one’wliole year, the rent being not 
less than XIO, and paid by the person so actually 
occupying the tenement, or sliall acquire an estate 
in land, however small in value, and reside forty 
day.s in the pari.sh, or sliall Iniy an estate, and the 
consideration amount to £30 at least, ho shall liy 
any of these methods acquire a settlement. Unless 
a pauper has acquired a settlement in the iiarisli or 
union where he receives relief, he is liable to be 
removed compulsorily to the parish where he last 
acquired a settlement. Paujieis who have resided 
for one wdiole 3 mar in the parish or union in which 
they became destitute cannot, however, he re* 
moved. The general expense of maintaining the 
poor is paid out of the common fund, and not 
by each parish in the union. Wlieii a pauper is 
sought to he removed it is necessary to take liim 
before two justice.s of the peace for examination y 
and, on proper evidence of his sottlemeut, the 
justices will make the order of removal, which is 
an authority to the overseers to take or send the 
pauper to the overseers of the pari.sh of settlement, 
if, liowever, the pauper is too ill at the time to 
admit of removal without danger, the jjnsLices may 
suspend the order of removal till lie is recovered. 
Whenever a pauper is to he removed the removing 
union is hound to give notice to the union of 
settlement j and it is on these occasions that so 
many obstinate and costfy litigations take place 
as to which is the union of .settlement. The union 
also may appeal to the court of quarter sessions 
against the removal order j and the quarter 
sessions may state a case for the ojiinion of the 
Court of Queen's Bench, if any nice point of law 
should arise, as frequent! j’- happens. This evil of 
litigation was greatly diiuinislied hy the Union 
Chargeahility Act of 1865. 

Scotland and Ireland have been legislated for 
separatel 3 ^ Their poor-laws arc similar to the 
English in principle and practice j both are admin- 
istered hy a Central Board, which sujicr vises the 
local^ bodies charged with relief, and in both the 
rate is levied on the annual value of real ])roperty. 
Ill Scotland the usual early legislation was passed 
against sturdy beggars and vagolxnids. A s^^stem of 
as.sessnient hy the owneivs in each landward ( i. e. non- 
’urhan) parish was set up in 1579 and 1663, and the 
general policy of the poor-laws was stated in procla- 
mations by the Priv^^-couricil in the end of the 17 th 
centuiy. Until the 19th centniy, however, the poor 
in most parishes were siii)])orted out of the volun- 
tary collections at the parish church, administered 
hy the heritors and kirk-scssion. In spite of the 
opposition of Dr Chalmers, the present S 3 ’'stem in 
Scotland was instituted h^^ the 8th and 9th Yict, 
chap. 83 (1845). The relief is administered hy a 
uarochial hoard, appointed hy the ratepayers, the 
burgh inagistvates, and the kirk-session. They 
ammint inspectors of the poor, who act as relie ving- 
onicer.s. The Scots law differs from the English 


and Irish in allowing no relief to able-bodied adults. 
Claimants must he aged, iniirm, or disabled. Out- 
door lelief is the rule. Ireland had no poor-laM's 
until the year 1838, when they were introduced hy 
the 1st and 2d VicL. chap. 56, Each union has a 
workhouse managed hy a Boaid of Guardians, 
elected by the ratepayers. Every destitute peison 
has an absolute ridit to relief, wliicli is adminis- 
tered almost entirely in the workliouse. 

In Scotland, under the Poor-law Amendment 
Act, 1843, a central Imaul (called the Board of 
Super\'ision) was established, which controls the 
parochial hoard of each palish in a maimer similar 
to the Local Government Board in England, though 
with less extended powers. Eor example, although 
parochial hoards may combine to build workhouses, 
there aie no unions, projierly so called, in Scotland, 
A scLUemeiit can be actpiired in Scotland hy resi- 
dence of Jive years. Children follow the settlement 
of their paients, and wives that of their Imsbaiuls ; 
and if no otlier settlement he ])roved, then tlie 
settlement of birth is liable. In Scotland tlie poor- 
rate, excejit in a few cases where the local usage 
estalilished in 1845 is followed, is miiver.sall 3 " im- 
posed equally upon owneis and occupier.s according 
to^ the annual ^mlue of the liouses, works, fainis, 
mines, &c., hy which is meant the net annual 
value, after allowing for repaiis, insurance, and 
other expenses, and not the gross annual value 
appearing in the valuation-ioll. Each parochial 
hoard, however, may exercise, with the apinoval of 
the Board of Suiiervisioii, an inqiortaiit jiower of 
classifying subjects according to the use to which 
thej" are put, and giving appropriate deductions 
from annual value. The tendency of this system 
is to approach an assessment imposed upon pioh- 
ahle income, the older assessment in Scotland 
having frequently been laid on means and sub- 
stance. In 1891 the general question of peisonal 
income, whetlier locally se cured or not, being made 
to contribute to local taxation Ava-s being much 
discussed. Ncitlier in England nor in Scotland 
lias any attempt been made as yet to connect 
the representative County Conncils with the ]) 0 ()r- 
law administration, wliicli remains witli the Boaul 
of Guardians and Parochial Board in these couiitiicb 
respecti^'ely. The future rclaiioim between the 
latter bodies and the jiroposed District or Parish 
Council in England aiul the existing District 
Commitlee in Scotland may iirohahl^" involve 
changes in ]ioor-law admiriisLiation in the diiection 
of enlarging the area of assessment while retain- 
ing a localised agency for ins])ecfcion. There is a 
general agreement in Scotland that at all events 
the larger towns should heconie responsible for 
tlieir own poor without the intervention of a 
parochial authority ; also that the area of the poor- 
law parish should bo enlarged, tliough perhajis not 
to so groat an extent as the English Union. 

In Ireland a Poor-law Act was also passed, 
in 1838, aird nninerons amending statutes have 
followed, the cofle of Jaw.s being sulmtaiitially 
founded on the English acts. There are special 
acts of parliament regulating the conditions on 
wliicli paupeis are removable between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 

In recent times a new policy lias been devised, 
and in the Gorman empire canied into practical 
effect, of providing against tlie evils which the 
poor-law is intended to alleviate. This policj'- is 
generally known aa that of compulsory insurance, 
The German law of 13tli June 1883 on sickness 
insurance was followed hy that of 6th July 1884 
on accident insurance, and that of 22d June 1889 
on insurance against permanent disability and old 
age. Compulsory contributions are collected, to 
which the workman, the employer, and the state are 
all parties. The disability pension is given after 
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five year's’ [laj ment, the ol^l pension jiftor thirty 
vear&' pavinelit ami after tlie a^e of sixty. 'NN heie 
the wages are below 3 j 0 niaiks the contribution is 
14 pfennige per \Aeek. Tlie disability pension 
.starts from a niiniiiuini of 00 maiks, to wluch the 
state adds oO niaikh, the balance depending on the 
number of ^weekly contributions made. The old 
ace }»ension only 106 '40 rnaiks, oi about iio, 10s. 
for the lowest class of salaiy. The grave ditti- 
culties of this scheme (M'hicli came into operation 
on 1st Jaruiaiy 1891) aie sulliciently obvious: 
(1) the workman has to keep a card-iegister all 
through life; (2) the employer has to submit to 
inspection, and to contribute a lixed .sum for all 
wages under a certain iigure ; (3) the annual 
charge to the state L expected to exceed £4,000,000 
steiling. 

A comparison of the statistics of poor-law admin- 
istration for England and Wales in 1872 and 1889 is 
interesting and encouraging. In 1872, the poiinla- 
tion (1871) of England and Wales being 22,712,266, 
tlioie were 977,200 paupers, of whom 150,930 wore 
able-bodied adults. The total cost of jioor lelief 
was £8,007,403, while the rateable value of pro- 
perty assessed was £107,398,242. In 1880, the 
population ( 1891 ) being 29,001,018, the correspond- 
ing ligmes M’cre: pauper.s, 817,190, of whom 104,817 
Avere able-bodied adults ; cost, £8,232,472 ; pro- 
perty assessed, £139,636,307. The burden had 
uiniinished from Ls. 5kl. to Is. Hd. per £1 (see 
Vagraxts). 

In Scotland in 1890, the population (1891) being 
4,033,103, the paupers were 92,324; the expendi- 
ture, including buildings, was £874,389, contributed 
to tlie extent of 76*8 by assessment, and grants 
in aid 17*6, being at tlie rate of 4s. 4d. per liead of 
population, and Is. 6d. lo^ver than in England. 
The cost of the lunatic poor rajudly increases. In 
Ireland, the iiopulation in 1891 being 4,706,162, the 
average daily miniber, in 1890, f)f paupers in the 
workhouses u^as 43,536, and on outdoor relief 
62,286, together 105,822. In 1889 tlie total expendi- 
ture on poor relief w'as £853,912. It w'ould he mis- 
leading to draw inferences from the.se 6gure.s with 
respect to the condition of the lespcctivc countries, 
as the jnactioal details of poor relief \*ary greatly. 

In America the system is on the whole similar to 
the British. Every man is entitleil by law to relief 
from the town of his settlement, tl'ie rate being 
assessed on whole toMuis, and not on parislie.s. 
Tlie states have their own poor-laws, but ])aupcis 
aie removable fiorii one state to another. Thus, in 
IMassacliu.sctts the unit of poor-law administration 
is the town or city, comprising in each case the 
surrounding luial district; vliile in New York the 
unit, geneially speaking, is the county. Tliese 
aieas bear the burden of the settled poor ; the 
unsettled ])oor (including Indians) are a charge 
upon the state. In New York one year’s residence 
is sufficient to constitute a settlement. The policy 
in Massachusetts has been to encourage outdoor 
relief as being more economical, and for this reason 
to facilitate settlement. Any American becom- 
ing a pau])er loses his state rights. The acts con- 
cerning Workhouses and Pairpers in the Revised 
Code of ^Massachusetts may he taken to represent 
generally the state of the Ja^v throughout tlie 
Union. The former provides ‘ that any town may 
erect or provide a workhouse for the employment 
and support of all poor and indigent persons that 
are niaintained by, or receive alms from, the 
town ; all persons who, lieiiig able to M’ork, and 
not having means to maintain themselves, refuse 
or neglect to work ; all persons ■who live a disso- 
lute vagrant life, and exercise no ordinary calling 
or laAvful busine.sfa ; and all such peisons as spend 
their time and property in public-house.s, to the 
neglect of their proper business, or by otherwise mis- 


spending what they earn, to the impoverLshment of 
themselves and their families, arc likely to bccouie 
fharycahlc to the toivn or the commoniccalth,^ The 
idle and the vagrant may be committed to the woik- 
house, and ke])t to Jabom, as in a lionse of conec- 
iiou. There aie provisions for enforcing the claims 
ot kindred and for the immediate relief of stranger's. 
The administration is in the hands of overseers, but 
the countie.s elect superin teiideut.s, holding ollice 
for three yeai^, who aie again lesponsible to a 
Boaid of Siijiei visois. The New York State Boaid 
of Charities contracts with the counties fur the 
housing in almsliouses of certain classes of the .state 
])OOi'. Tlie State Boards have laigc geiieial powers 
of supervising the whole charitable, lefoimatoiy, 
and correctional system of the commonwealth, and 
repoit annually to the legislature on such questions. 
These hoards are mainly noiiiiiiated by the gover- 
nor. Tlieir functions and the lesults achieved aie 
do^ciibed in Mr Saiihoiii's lieport to the IMassa- 
cliusett.s Centennial Couimission, L'^t Eebiuaiy 187G, 
and in the Repoit by Mr Henley to the Local 
Ooveinnient Board in June 1877 (Parliameiitaiy 
I^ipeis, vol. xxxvii. ), on the Poor-laws of certain of 
the Uni led States, and on the comhiiuition theie 
of jnivate charity Avith oificial relief. The Maswi- 
chiisetis state workliouse and almshouse are at 
Bridgewater and Tewlcshui v respectively ; the most 
important establishment m New York state is 
on Blackwell’s Island. Cleneially the American 
system is maiked by a high degiee of clas.silication, 
vaiiety of work, .siiecial educational methods, and 
liberal treatment in the matter of diet. In the 
city of Boston, under s])ecial statutes, the author- 
ity of overseers is largely .supeisedcd by a ‘Board 
o/Directois for Public iiistitulioms.’ The former 
practice of levying a small poll-tax on poor inmii- 
gvant.s Avas decided by the case of IIendei'.son y. 
Wickham (1876) to he illegal. With reference to 
the efforts made by voluntary associations to assist 
and develo]j the Avorking of the ))oor-law in 
America, bir Henley reports that this cannot 
properly he done except under a Avell -considered 
legulation having the force of hiAv, and a paid staff 
of officers acting under the orders of rci)iesentative 
and responsible administrators, controlled by in- 
dependent auditors. 

There is no poor-law in the Australian colonies, 
hut benevolent asylums for the infirm and destitute 
Jiave hecunie general, and hospitals are imineious 
in all tlie rising towns. 

8ee ftir F. M. Eden, The State of the Poor (1797); 
Bimkh’s Public Ecovomy of Athens, translated by Sir G. 
C. Lewis (2d ed. 1843) ; Sir George Nicholls, History of 
the Poor-laws (1854-50); Ennuingham, Das Armenwesen 
und die Armcnyesctzychunii hi den earopdischen Staaten 
(Beil. 1870); Poor llcluf in different parts of Europe^ 
revised by E. B. Eastvvick (1873); FoAvIe, I'lie Poor-law 
( 1882 ; new ed, 1890 ) ; Glen, The Poor-la%o Statutes ( 1873- 
79), and General Orders of the Poor-law Commissioners 
(10th cd. 1887) ; Archbuld, The Poor-law (neAved, 1886) ; 
for Scotland, the Diyests of Smith (1880) and Beid 
( 1880 ) ; Mills, Poi criy of the State ( 1887 ) ; Jessopp, Arcudy 
(1887); Asclirott, The Enylish Poor-laio System, Past 
and Present (trails, 1888) ; Covven, The Poor-laws of the 
State of New York (Albany, 1887); works on the poor- 
law of France by Reitzenstein (Leip, 1881), of Germany 
by Miinsterbei g ( 1887 ), find of Austria by Mischler ( 1890 ) ; 
Lentz, Dcs Instiiutiojis dc Bienfaisancc et de Prhoyaucc 
cn Eclijique (Biussels, 18G0) ; Edinhuryli Review, 149; 
Quarterly Review, 106 ; Fir-st and Sixth Reports of the 
Poor-law Commission (1834 and 1839), Annual Reports 
of Poor-law and Local Government Boards for Eng- 
land and Ireland, and Board of Supervision for Scotland ; 
Reports on Poor-laws in Foreign Countries coinnrnni- 
cated "to Local (government Board by the Foreign Office, 
with irrtroduction by AndreAv Doyle, Parliainentary 
Papers, 1875, vol. Ixv. ; also the ar-tioles on CiiAitiTT, 
Insanity, Insurance, Mendioanoy, Va0iian’is, 'Work- 
house. 
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Poor’s-roll, in the practice of tlie law of Scot- 
lainl, means the list of poor pcirjons wlio are liti- 
rrants, hut unahle to pay the expenses of liti^^atioii, 
and therefoie are allowed to sue in f 011 ) 11 % jmuperis. 
Tliis piiv’ilcge is <mly ^rajitod on in'oduction of a 
certificate hy the minister of the parish and two 
elders, setting fortli his circumstances to tlieir own 
knowledge and Ids general ])()veity. Notice is 
given of this to the adv^ersc pai ty, Avlio is allowed 
time to inquire and oppose the a[)plicaUnn, AVlieie 
the applicant is not in Scotlaiul he may make a 
declaration of poverty before a magistrate— e.g. in 
Jieland. AVhcu the court is salisllcd of the poverty 
the next thing is for the court to remit the matter 
to the rei»oi‘teia aiqjoiuLed hy the Faculty of 
Advocates, who lepoi-t whetlier there is a iirohnhilts 
a pi an Slide cause of action. If this 
report is made it is considered conclusive, ami the 
party is put on the poor’s -roll. Tlds av arrant 
remains in force for tA\^o years, and during that 
time the pauper is exempt from all fees of court, 
ami has the gratuitous services of counsel ami 
agents, Avlioae names appear on a list made hy the 
Faculty of Advocates and oilier legal hodies. This 
provision for euahling paupers to carry on litigation 
IS nnkiiowii in England or Ireland ; for though a 
party may also he allowed (here to sue in forniH 
pauperis^ no provision is made hy the court for 
gi^hJg him tlie gratuitous services of counsel and 
attorney. There is also a list of poor’s counsel in 
the llighCouit of Jusiiidary. lly an old custom 
a jianel charged with murder may claim the gra- 
tuitous services of the Dean of Faculty. Sec In 
Forma Pauperis. 

PopJiyJlllj cajiital of the department of Cauca 
in Colombia, stands in a fertile ])hun, 5700 feet 
above soa-lcvel, near the river Cauca. It is a 
bishop’s see, altliough its cathedral is now in ruins ; 
and it has a university and normal school, and 
manufactures avooIIcus. Founded in ir>37, it rose 
to considerable importance ; hut the civil Avars and 
an eartlupiake in 1827 liaAm done much to reduce 
it. It is still of some coiiseipieiice for the trade 
AAUth Peru. Pop. flOOO. 

Pope. Sec llUFFE. 

Pope {Cr. pappus^ Lat. papa^ ‘father;’ at fust 
used of all hishojjs, from the 5th century gradually 
appropriated in the West to the lUsliop of Home, 
though still used of jiriests of the (Ireelc Church), 
the Bishop of Home, and supreme iiontill' of the 
Homan Catholic Church. In this aiticle an historic 
sketcli Avill he given of the papacy as an institu- 
tion. While^ the empire remained pagan the liis- 
tory of the bishops of Home is obscure. Tradition 
confirmed hy the faith of the church represents )St 
Peter as tlie first Bishop of Home. His immediate 
successors must have been recognised hy Christians 
ns the lieads of Christ’s cliurch in the imperial city. 
Home, the mi, stress of tlic Avorld, Avaa regarded hy 
all men with revereiu'e ; all men came thither. So 
among Christians its bishop held a position of 
special dignity, and his jiidgnient in ecclesiastical 
controversies AA^as regarded as AA'eighty. Tlie heresy 
of No vati an .irregularly ordained Bishop of Home 
during the lifetime of Cornelius (251), illustrated 
the importance of ecclesiastical unity, anti so in 
the end tended to exalt the Bishop of Home as the 
visible head of the church. 

Under Oon.stantine the empire became Cluistian, 
and Home ceased to he the solo inqierial city. ^ The 
first of these changes vastly increased ilie dignity 
of its bishop ; the second separated Latin from 
Eastern Chriatendom j the Jieresics of tJie specula- 
tive East found no acceptance in the West; the 
Bishop of Home became the champion of ortho- 
doxy, and was recognised by the Council of Sar- 
dica (347) as having appellate jurisdiction, Before 


tlie end of the 4th centuiy Siricius, in puhlishing 
his decretal on clerical cclihacy, assumed that the 
law of the Homan Church Avas Ihiiding every Avhere. 
A gieat increase in poAier maybe dated from the 
reigoi of Innocent I. (402-417), avIio claimed, as tlie 
successor of St Peter, superiority OA’er AVG.stern 
Christendom. The Aveakiiess of the Avestern empire, 
11 10 sack of Home hy tlie Visigoths, and the rever- 
ence Avliich they paid to all things Christian, com- 
hined to make Innocent the most poAverful person 
in the Cliristian city which losc upon the ashes of 
pagan Home. Loo I. (440-461) maintained the 
claim of his see to the patriaichatc of the West, 
Avliilc in Home and Italy his fearlessness and 
pnnlence dming the invasions of tlie Iluns and 
Vandals gave liim commanding inlluence. In 476 
the enipiie of the Avost came to an end; the sole 
emperor of the Homans reigned at Constantinople. 
As long as he left Italy alone tlie pajial poAver Avas 
the stronger for his ahseucc. Amid the political 
di.sinlcgration of the AVest the church remained 
a stalile bond of union ; its centre Avas Home, and 
the head of Home Ava.s the pope, Avho hecame more 
and more regarded as the leader and defender of 
the people. Though Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
Avhile master of Italy, abstained fiom intciference 
Avith the hisluqis of Home until sliortly before liis 
death, some trouble .arose from disputed elections. 
Tlie election anciently lay Avith the clergy and 
pc'ople of the city, hut as the interference of the 
laity led to violence, Symmaclius decreed (498) 
that tliencofovAvard the election should lie decided 
hy the votes of the Homan clergy. The recon- 
([UGst of Italy hy the generals of Justinian im- 
paired the ])apal poAver, for he treated the pope 
like a rohellions sciasant. As tlie imperial noAver 
Av.aiiod in Italy before the invasion of the Lombards, 
the pope again hecame pre-eminent. Neglected hy 
her emperor, Romo found a protector in Gregory 
the Great (500-604), Avho Avas forced hy the sufi'er- 
ings of tlie people to deal AAuth the Lomhaids 
as^ a temporal prince. Yet his work Avas ehielly 
sinritual. Under him the light to the patriarchate 
of the West Avas firmly established ; his holiiies.s, 
his Aviitiiigs, and Ills leforms Aveie universally 
admired ; ho exorcised ecclesiastical discipline over 
the bishops of other lands, and lie resented the 
indignity put upon his see hy the assumption of 
tlic title ‘Universal Bishop’ hy the Hatnarch of 
Constantinople. Under liim the Arian invaders of 
Italy, the Lombards, Avere converted to Catholi- 
cism ; so, too, Avere the Arian Visigoths of Spain ; 
Avliile the heathen English first received the gospel 
from missionaries Avhoiii lie sent out. Gregory com- 
pleted the Avork of IimoceiiL and Leo, and Avas the 
greatest of the three founders of the papacy of the 
middle ages. 

During the 7th century the popes Avere much 
troubled hy the eastern empernis, Avho Avere still 
lords of Home and some parLs of Italy. The 
emperors caused elections to the papacy to be 
Hubmitted to themselves for confirmation, tried to 
force tlie popes to concur in their heresy concerning 
the AA’ill of Cliri.st, and treated them as mere olficevs 
of tlieir state. Martin I. (649-654), a strenuous 
opponent of tlie Monothelite heresy, Avas seized, 
carried off to Constantinople, and, after suireving 
ill-usage, died in exile. Even Avhen the enijierors 
again became orthodox they still humiliated the 
jiopes. Mean Avh lie the papal poAver Avas groAviiig in 
Avesiern lands ; the English turned from Coluiiibaii 
usages, and professed obedience to Home (664); the 
Burgundians and Friesland ers received the gospel ; 
and early in the 8th century Boniface Avon over a 
large part of Germany to the faith, acting on a com- 
mission from Gregory H. (715-731). In Gregory’s 
time the Emperor Leo III. forbade the Avorslnp and 
even Lho use of images tlirongliout his empire, 
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whence lie and bis sncce^sni’s wdio adopted the 
same policy are called Iconoclasts (inia^e-breakers). 
Giogory re‘fu&ed to ol)ey his decree, and w^as upheld 
by die*' Italians and the West generally. The 
imperial governor in Italy, called the exarch, 
sought to compel the pope to obey his master, and 
the Italians rose in the pope’s defence. The Lom- 
bards took advantage of the confusion to conquer 
the exarchate. They threatened the lands of the 
clmrcii ; no help was to be bail from the emperor ; 
Italy w’as virtually severed from the empire. In 
his distress, Gregory III. (731“7dl) appealed for 
help to the Catholic Franks. Twice Pepin brought 
an army of Franks to the pope’s relief, and routed 
the Lombards ; he w’on back from them all that 
had belonged to the exarchate in Nor them Italy, 
and bestowed it on the Itoman sec (754). This 
was the beginning of the temporal power of the 
popes. In letiirn Pepin accepted from the pope 
the title of Patrician of the Homans, an ackno^v- 
ledgment of his lights in Eome, and of his duty 
as the defender of the cliiircli. He had already 
received the papal sanction for the deposition of 
the Frankish king and his owni coionaiion ; the 
pope’s action in this matter formed a precedent not 
forgotten by bis successors. Pepin’s son, Charles 
(Charlemagne), again routed tlie Lombards, and 
renewed his father’s donation. At another visit be 
declared Leo III. (795-810) guiltless of certain 
crimes 'with wdiicb be w'as charged, and on Christ- 
imas Bay, 800, Leo crowmed him emperor. It Avas 
contrary to the feelings of the age that the church 
should lack an imperial protector ; the breach Avitli 
the eastern empire Avas complete, and the imperial 
throne at Constantinople Avas held to be occupied 
uiilaAvfully. While Leo had alloAved his cause to 
he judged by a temporal piince, and bad accepted 
him as master of Koine and emperor, be had 
assumed as God’s Aucar the right to bestoAv the 
iuqierial croAvn, A\diicb carried Avith it the lordship 
of the Avorld. 

During the struggles that preceded the break-up 
of the Frankish empire the poiics generally favoured 
the princes of the West (or Gaulish) Franks, rather 
than of the East (or German) Franks. The rise 
of separate nations tlircAV political pOAver into the 
hands of the great churchmen of the neAV states. 
The pontUicate of Nicolas I. (858-867) was marked 
by the successful assertion of the authority of 
Ptome in correcting the vices of piinces, and com- 
pelling the submission of the most poAverful prelates 
of the AYest, such as the Archhisnop of Haven n a, 
certain German bishops AAdio upheld their king in 
his evil Avays, and even Hincmar of Hheims. His 
chief Aveapon against the bishops Avas a seiies of 
early decretals, noAv knoAvn to have been forgeries 
not emanating from Rome. The lofty policy of 
Nicolas was pursued, though Avith less success, by 
Hadiian II. (867-87*2). MeanAvbile a dispute 
begun in the time of Nicolas Avas leading the 
Greek Church toAvavds schism. During the papacy 
of John YIIL (872-882) the Saracens established 
themselves in Southern Italy and threatened Rome, 
and the courageous pope sought help on all sides 
against them and his Christian enemies. “ The 
anarchy in Italy AVhich folloAved the extinction of 
the Carolingian empire had the Avorst effects on 
the papacy. Things Avere darkest in the first half 
of the lOtli century. Competitors for poAver treated 
the popes as their tools, and elections to the papacy 
AA'ere decided either by the nobles of Home, or the 
mob, or any foreign pOAver Avliich chanced to he 
master of the city. No reverence was paid to the 
papal office, and several of those raised to it AA^ere 
men of fierce and unholy lives. Pressed by enemies, 
John XII. sent for help to Otto the Great, king of 
Germany, and, by croAvning him emperor in 962, 
revived the empire; he acknoAAdeilged Otto as his 


sovereign, and the Homans SAVore to elect no pope 
Antliout the emperor’s consent. Though Otto, his 
son, and his grandson did something toAvaids 
lestoring to the papacy its proper dignity, the 
' attempt to regenerate it failed ; and, after the 
death of Otto HI., it Avas again degraded by fall- 
ing under the control of the counts of Tiusculum. 

The emperor Henry III. regenerated the papacy 
l)y releasing it from the control of the Homan 
nobles, and conferring it on German clmrchmen of 
lugh character. One of these, Leo IX. (1049-55), 
commanded the respect of Christendom by his 
revival of ecclesiastical discipline. He Avaa taken 
prisoner A^dien attempting to check the Norman 
invaders of Italy, hut tlie Normans reverenced 
their cnptKe, and after his death acknoAvledged 
' the pope as the feudal lord of their conquests, 
Sicily and Southern Italy. Under the guidance 
of Hildebrand (see Geegouy VII.) the papacy 
advanced rapidly in poAver and repute. I3y a 
decree of Nicolas II. { 1059-61 ) in 1059 the right 
of election Avas vested in the cauliuals. After a 
severe struggle clerical celibacy Avas enforced, and 
the clergy tlius separated from Avorldly tie.s be- 
came devoted to the interests of their order and 
its earthly head. Simony Avas stiictly repressed. 
A further advance ay as made Avhen Gregory YIL 
(1073-86) forbade clvurchmeu to receive investi- 
ture of their benefices from lay bands. Tliis 
touched the sovereignty of lay princes. He Ava.s 
opposed by the Empeior Henry IV. (q.v.). The 
principle at stake Avas the churcli’s independence of 
the lay poAver, its dependence on its OAvn visible 
head, and its consequent sah'atioii from feudal 
bond.s and abuses. Gregory asserted the highe.'^t 
claims, and deposed tlie emperor, Avho made a 
humiliating submission nt Caiin.ssa in 1077. Pope 
and emperor each found support, the pope in the 
discontent of the Germans and in the Normans. 
AA^ar broke out, an antipope and rivals to the 
emperor Avere set up. The struggle lasted beyond 
the lives of Gregory and Henry IV., and Avas 
decided in 1122 by the Concordat of Worms, Avhich, 
though a compromise, Avas a substantial victory for 
the papacy. During the struggle the Crusades 
brought a vast increase of poAver to the pope, for 
they made him the head of Christendom in arms 
and the director of its forces. Though disturbed 
for a feAV yearn by a schism, the result of Homan 
faction, the reign of Innocent IT. (1130-43) was a 
time of gi-eatness. The religious orders had fi’oiu 
the first rise of Avestern monasticism been strong 
upholders of the papacy, and each order as it Avas 
founded laid its neAv-horn 2eal at the disposal of 
Rome. Innocent gained much from the support of 
St Bernard, hacked by all the strength of the 
Cistercian order. Under Hadrian IV. (1154-59), 
a native of St Albans, named Nicolas Brakespear, 
the only Englishman Avho has been raised to the 
papal chair, tlie papacy entered on a struggle Avith 
the Emperor Frederick I., Avho avos determined fully 
to enforce his imperial rights. In theory pope and 
emperor supplied each the complement of the other’s 
pOAver, the one being God’s vicegerent in spiritual, 
the other in A\'orlcUy things ; but the limits dmding 
their spheres of action Avere imdefinable, and AAdieii 
both Avere strong they Avere almost forced into 
hostOity. Ainong the definite causes of dispute 
Avas the sovereignty of the pope over certain parts 
I of Italy Avhich had been bequeathed to the papacy 
by the Countess Matilda of Tuscany (died 1115). 
The popes Aveve upheld by a league of the Lom- 
’ bard cities, Avliich carried on a long Avar Avitli the 
emperor j he Avas defeated, and in 1177 submitted 
to Alexander HI. 

The papal authority reached its greatest height 
under Innocent III. (1198-1216), who ruled as the 
head of a vast spiritual empire, founded on the 
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reverence of mankind for riglitcousnesis. He was 
master in Italy. Ilia strife with two emperors 
ended in the success of his ward, Frederick IT,, 
inheritor of the Sicilian throne, whom he crowned 
emperor. By excommunication lie forced the kiim 
of France to put away his iiaiainoxxrj he deposed 
,John of England, and compelled him to become his 
^Mssal. The kings of many nations suhmitted to 
his rebukes. The Latin conquest of Constantinople 
brought the East for a while under the papal 
obedience, and a crusading army began to extirjiate 
the heretics of Languedoc. More important than 
all was tlie foundation of the orders of St Dominic 
and St Francis, which gave the pope well- organised 
ami generally devoted forces in every land. Inno- 
cent was the first pope that exercised full dominion 
over the States of the Church. Their position as 
temporal sovereigns brought his successors into 
collision with Frederick 11., who, already king of 
Sicily and Naples, wislied to gain Central Italy. 
Had he done so he would have made the papacy 
dependent on himself. Gregory IX. (1227-41) and 
Innocent IV. ( 1213-54) resisted him by eveiy means, 
spiritual and temporal, at their disposal. The 
Italian cities of the Guelfic or p.apal party were 
their strongest allies. Innocent declared tlie em- 
peror deposed, and found allies against him in Ger- 
many. The papal resources were strained ; money 
was extorted from foreign countries, especially 
from England, and the impacy lost in repute by its 
demands. Tlie struggle was continued against 
Frederick’s house until it was extinguished. All 
danger of subjection to the empire was past; but 
the papacy owed its final success to Charles of 
Anjou, who was invested with the kingship of 
Sicily <and Naples. Tiiis gave France an interest 
in Italy, and led to the subjection of the papacy 
to the Frencli king. The imperial power liaving 
fallen, Boniface VIII. (1294-1303) sought to lake 
the emperor’s place as bead of Europe. His aims 
were secular and his temper violent. National 
monarchies were being built up in England and 
France by strong king.s. The claims of Boniface 
were subversive of their domes tie policy ; they 
refused to admit them, and he quarrelled witli 
both kings. The Italian partisans of Philip IV. of 
France seized him ; he Avas brutally treated, and 
died soon afterwards. 

Philip ]irocured the election of a Frenchman, 
Clement V. { 1305-10 ), Avho resided at AA'ignon in 
Provence, afterwards sold to the papacy. There 
the papal court remained for about seventy years, 
a period called the ‘Babylonish Captivity,’ during 
Avliich the popes wore much under the influence 
of their powerful neighbour of France. A long 
struggle Avith the Emperor Louis IV., in AAdiich the 
popes were successful, injured the reputation of 
the papacy, During its course men began to 
ciiticise the character and claims of the papacy, 
It^ Avas attacked on ecclesiastical grounds by the 
‘Spiritual Franciscans,’ and l)y scholars like 
Ockham, and on political by the imperial legists. 
The court at Avignon was luxurious and venal. 
Little revenue came from the States of tlie Church, 
AvhieU fell into disorder during tlie pope’s absence, 
and large sums were raised from national churches 
and by corrupt means. Fearing to lose all authority 
in Italy, (Gregory XL returned to Rome in 1378, 
hut died there immediately afterNvards, Urban 

VI. Avas elected, but the French cardinals, sup- 
ported by the king of France aud the Angevin 
queen of Naples, rebelled, and elected Clement 

VII. During tlie schism Avhich ensued the obedi- 
ence of Europe Avas divided betAveen rival popes. 
In order to^ heal the schism the cardinals revived 
Bie long disused authority of a general council. 
The Council of Pisa (1409) failed of its object. 
The reformation as well as the reunion of the 


church Avas largely desired. In England Wyclif 
urged .apostolic poverty as the only cure for 
abuses. His teacming Avas of little practical im- 
portance, save that it helped forAvard the revolt 
of Bohemia, Avlicre tlic Slavs regarded the Latin 
liturgy as a badge of German superiority. IMany 
oi'thodox churchmen desired to see the abuses of 
the papal court reformed and the churches of the 
several countries preserved from undue p.apal inter- 
ference. By the Council of Constance the schism 
Avas closed, and Martin V. ( 1417-31 ) Avas elected 
pope ; the council proved unequal to deal Avitli 
reform. IMar Lin’s Avise administration raised the 
papacy from its Ioav estate ; he regained its posses- 
sions, and made its poAA^er Avidely felt. The 
Bohemian Avar made another council inevitable; 
it met at Easel in 1432, it attacked Eugenius IV, 
(1431-47), raised up an antipope, and ended in 
contempt. MeanAvhile Die Greeks, hoping for help 
against the Turks, submitted to the holy see. In 
another respect the papacy Avas specially affected 
hy the troubles of the Greeks. It re.adilj' adopted 
the learning and culture brought hy the Greeks to 
Italy. _ The genms of Nicolas V. ( 1447-55 ) conceived 
a neAv ideal. The 15th century Avas an age of splen- 
dour ; its magnificence Avas conspicuous in the lives 
not merely of princes, but even of nobles, merchants, 
and hankers. As the papacy outstripped all earthly 
poAvevs in greatness, so in the mind of the pontiif 
Avas Rome its seat to impose on the imagination 
of all the Avorld hy an exterior grandeur Avhich 
should outshine that of the city of any eaitlily 
potentate. But his Avas no vulg.ar ideal of mere 
magni licence ; Rome to him Avas to be the protec- 
tress of the arts, the home of learning, the central 
point of culture in tlie Cljristian Avorld ; and all this 
Avas but to typify and render sensible the supiemacy 
of religion. 

Under Pius II. (1458-63) the pope again appeared 
as the natural head of the forces of Christendom 
united in arms against the infidel. Pius died Avhen 
actually setting out on a crusade, and his plans 
failed, hut they gave the papacy rencAved importance 
in the eyes of Europe. His successors, inheriting 
generally the views of Nicolas V. in regard to Rome 
as the material expression of papal greatness, did not 
inherit the loftiness of his spirit. Whilst pursuing 
the idea of surrounding the papal dignity Avilli pre- 
eminent splendour, some, like Paixl 11. (1404-71), 
betrayed a sympathy for the pagan renaissance 
which is unmistakable, and Avhich cannot fail to 
have diminished the veneration dxie to the head of 
the church. Other popes, like Alexander VL ( 1492- 
1503) or Julius II. ( 1503-13), AAmrc bent on founding 
in the Italian states piiiicedoms either for their 
relatives or for the papal chair. Tins is specially 
true of Alexander (Borgia), AAdiosc earlier life had 
hoGii immoral, and Avho as pope caused scandal by 
his undisguised love of Avorldly pleasures ; Avhilsfc 
his son Cresar, an able, unscrupulous man, made 
matters Avorse hy liis crimes. 

JMeantiine the idea of reform had not slept — 
Avitness the activity of such a man as Cardinal 
Nicolas of Gusa ; but eflbrts like his Aveve 
inspired by individual minds of a specially lofty 
turn, aud at most liad the countenance of supremo 
anLliority; lioAvever Avidespread, they Avero local 
and AA^ere not that general ‘reformation in head 
and members’ Avliich liad^beeri so lo udly and so 
earnestly called for. ' The inevitable'clay ^ of reckon- ' 
ing came, but in a mtise Avhich none expected. In 
place of reform the Protestant Reformation ellected 
a ruthless breach Avith the past, and instead of the 
enforcement of the hiAV of the church that Iuav itself 
Avas repudiated. Events noAV convinced, hut too 
late, the most unwilling minds that Avhat piiesfcs and 
bishops, regulars and seculars, theologians and 
zealous laymen had pressed for had been indeed 
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the neeil of the time. Rome itself furnished a 
lamentable illustration of the imin that had come 
upon the church. Clement VII. (1523-34), though 
lie had his own political aims, was as a man not 
un'Worthy of his ollice, and by character the least 
able to bear the biunt of tlie storm ; yet it was lie 
who witnessed Rome luthlessly sacked (1527), and 
that hy the troojis of Chailes V., who during the 
first half of the 16th century was the mainstay of 
the Catholic cause, and by his dignity as then 
emperor-elect the lecognised protector of the Roman 
Church. Tlie impression made by this event on all 
religious minds is ■well expressed in the measured 
l)iit° weighty words of Cardinal Sadoleto, ‘ If 
those,’ he writes, ‘had done their duty on whom 
the obligation chiefly rested (I speak not of the 
pontiff who'se virtues, inildne''S, and uprightness 
are known not as great merely hut as admirable), 
the priesthood would still be venerated as of old, 
and nob now exposed to injury and contempt. I 
say wluib I feel, and God and man are my witnesses, 
that this best of pontiffs desired to cure these 
comipt morals ; but the thing needed the knife, 
not a salve, and his natiiie and kindly spirit slnank 
from strong measures. ’ 

From tliis point the Instory of the papacy to the 
close of the IStJi century falls naturally into thiee 
divisions. From 1530 to the early yeais of the 
17Ui century tliere takes place a reconstitution of 
the papacy on the basis of Catholic reform; next 
follows a century of normal activity on the new 
basis thus formed ; thirdly, a century of decline 
ill influence, the term of which is marked by the 
conclave in Venice AvUich resulted in the election 
of Pope Pius VII. 

( 1 ) No time Avas lost in .setting about tlie Avork 
Avliich noAv all recognised as the imperatwe need. 
Tlie papacy Avaa not prominent in the Avork of re- 
form ; but'the countenance given by Rome to men 
like Contarini, Pole, and Ghiberti is sufficient evi- 
dence tliat the popes tliemselves did not intend to 
be behindhand. The pontificate of Paul III. { 1534- 
50) Avitnessed two events of considerable importance 
to the future of the cliurcli — the institution of the 
Jesuits, and the commencement of the Council of 
Trent, In 1534 Ignatius of Loyola pronounced 
liis VQAVS in tlie presence of the pope, and thus laid 
the foundations of a society of men .specially devoted 
to the service of the lioly see, Avith Avhich its 
fortunes have subsccpiently been intimately asso- 
ciated. The ideal conceived by Ignatius was that 
of an order governed by ‘ a general Avliom all should 
he bound to obey under vow, who should be per- 
petual, possessed of absolute authority, subject 
entirely to the pope, but not liable to be restrained 
by any chapters or tiie order. ’ Paul III., on Sejitem- 
ber 27, 1540, by the bull Hegioicn viilitantiSi gaA^e 
the papal approval to the ‘form of life’ designed hy 
the foimder. The Council of Tient, Avhatevev he 
the import of its dogmatic definitions, is essentially 
a council of disciplinary reform ; bub in this place 
it xeq^uires notice as being a council of AVJiich, 
thougu held at a distance from Rome, the control 
and effective action really Amsbed in the pope. After 
long negotiations the council convoked by Paul III. 
met at Trent in December 1545. As early as 1542 
the papal le^tes liad reached that city ; hut the 
war betAveenRrance and Germany Avhich then broke 
out made the further delay inevitable. It is Avorth 
remarking, as shoAving the influence already pos- 
ses.sed bj^ the newly -founded Society of Jesus, that 
tAvo of its members came to the council as papal 
theologians. On April 28, 1552, the sittings of the 
fathers Avere suspended for Wo years. On November 
29, 1560, the then pope, Pius IV., convoked it for 
the foiloAving Easter. The decree of reformation of 
morals and government, consisting of eighteen 
chapters, Avas adopted in the 23d session. It con- 


tained a number of important provisions on the 
residence of bisliopa and parish priests, upon the 
qualifications for the pries tJioocl, and for the erec- 
tion of seminaries for clerical tvaining^ In tlie 25th 
session Avas pa.ssed a series of regulations for the 
regular clergy and nuns. The decrees of the 
council were formally confirmed by Pius IV. in 
1564. By its declarations on dogmatic theology 
the council gave prominence to the differences 
existing betAveen Catholics and non- Catholics, and 
thus inoie sharply divided Christendom into the 
spiritual subjects aiul the enemies of the papacy. 
The cause of Catholic reform dominated the policy 
of Paul IV- (1555-59), and from his time the 
con.s tit ii lion of the Roman see in its modem 
aspect progressed practically Avithoub a check. In 
this peiiod, too, falls the establishment of adminis- 
trative bodies called ‘ sacred congregations,’ AAdiicli 
henceforth are the recognised and usual organs for 
the exercise of papal poAver in the government of 
the church. Lesser objects Avere not neglected. 
If modern Rome has been for so long the city in 
Europe Avhich has attracted and deserved to attiacb 
the curiosity and admiration of all men, this is 
largely due to the continuation during this period 
of^ the Avoi’ks begun under the inspiration of 
Nicolas V. It is often forgotten iliat St Peter’s 
itself Avas not comjdeted till 1626. 

(2) By thc_ l)egimiing of the 17th century the 
papacy as an institution had reconstituted itself in 
accordance Avitli the circumstances induced by the 
Protestant Reformation. Its history in this second 
period slioAvs no sucli stirring events as had marked 
the preceding a^e. But for its future the transfer 
of the Aveiglib or jiolitical poAver from the House of 
Austria to that of France Avas of decisive import- 
ance. The full consequences of tlie change Avere 
not, of course, perceiAmd immediately, but it is 
certain it Avas recognised in Rome as momentous, 
and Avas not vicAved Avith satisfaction. 

(3) The conclaAm Avhicli a.ssembled in Rome in 
tlie year 1700 determined the history of the papacy 
in the third iieriod. Among the cardinals tlie one 
Avho enjoyed the most respect Avas the Dominican 
Cardinal Orsini, the head of a body of cardinals 
Avhose vieAvs are suflicieiitly indicated ])y the name 
given to tliem — the Zelantt, Ho Avas a man of 
illustrious family, dominated by a sense of duty in 
all thing.s great and small, of slender intellectual 
capacity indeed, but endowed Avith a rare gift of 
discerning merit and capacity in otliers ; free 
from petty jealousy, he kncAv hoAv to gather round 
him men of ability, and hoAV to use them Avlien 
he had them. But the cliange in the balance of 
poAvev effected during the 17tli centux’y defceriiiined 
the election of Cardinal Alhani, to Avhom Avas 
given the Avhole Avciglit of the influence of France. 
As Clement XL (1700-21) he was in the most im- 
portant acts of Ills reign inspired by Louis XIV. 
To outAvard appearance, in the first half of the 
ISfch ^ century, the^ position of the papacy in its 
relations Avith princes and peoples remain ed as 
it had been before. To some extent also it is 
certain that Benedict XIV. (1740-58), by a cliarm 
of^ character Avhich impressed even one so keenly 
alive to the weak side of humanity as ^Vaipole, 
staved off the evil day. But before his death 
Hie signs of disintegiatiou Avere unmistak.able. 
Throughout Europe luxury and an accompanying 
dissoluteness of manners had increased to shame* 
lesaness, Avhilst the school of infidelity in France 
was now fully organised and confident of victoiy. 
The^ full effect, moreover, of the disiilacement of 
the imperial House of Austria as the political prop 
of the church in favour of France noAV made itself 
manifest, and the Jansenist troubles of the l7th 
^ntury bore bitter fniit. The whole church of 
Fiance had become involved in the quarrel. On 
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tlie one sitle the hisliops nominated hy the king 
insisted, as in duty hound, upon the acceptation of 
the bull Unigaiitus issued by Clement XL in 1713, 
wliilst on tlie other a large )3ody of the clergy and 
a not less large body of the laity resisted a bull in- 
volving- absent to a lengthy seiics of abstract theo- 
lof leaf propositions. Of tire violence of these theo- 
logical riiuurels it is now almost impossible to 
form an idea, and more than one cool observer 
believed .schism in Prance to be imminent. Thus, 
whilst the papacy needed every aid to stem the 
risiim tide of infidelity, it found those on ndiose 
lieh)*lt should have been able to depend involved in 
internecine conflict. Tlie second half of the 18th 
century was for the papacy a slow agony, tlie sue 
ce-sive stages of whicli do not call for notice liei’e. 
By tlie suppression of the Jesuits the papacy not 
mciely deprived itself of an able body ot stieiiuous 
defender?., but cast by the vciy act dismay among 
the lanks of many devoted to the church. Illore- 
over, tlie manner of the fall of the Society of Jesus 
was not calculated to le.Shon the weight of responsi- 
bility, or it may be said the odium, attaching to so 
grave an act. It fell with dignity, and the ciiielties 
iullicted upon many of its inemhcrs called foitli 
ill unlikely quartern sympathy for the victims. It 
was natural that onlookers should be more impressed 
liy tlic.'se more recent occuircnces than by the long 
chain of events which had hi ought the holy see to 
view the suppression of the Order as inevitahlc. 

Even the faithful House of Austiia now fell 
away, and the Emperor Joseph TI. assumed to him- 
self and exercised functions which the popes had 
over claimed as jiertaining to the supreme ecclesi- 
astical power. The fruitless journey of Pius VI. 
(1775-90) to confer with Joseph 11. at Vienna in 
1782 is the outward evidence of the Innniliation 
of the papacy. Before long the Ilevolution which 
bloke forth iu France swept away king and priest 
ami all established institutions in chiucli and state, 
involving Catholic Europe iu disorder. An out- 
break iu Home, fomented by the agents of the 
French ambassador, forced the poiie from Homo as 
a prisoner (1798) ; and, after his removal froui one 
place of confinGinent to another, Pius VI. died at 
Valence on 20th August 1790, Napoleon having, 
two ycar;s before, in anticipation of his death, given 
orders that no successor should be elected, and that 
the papacy sliould be abolished. _ 

A few words must still be given to the present 
and four fell period of the modern age of the papacy. 
Through the instrumentality of schismatic liussia 
the conclave of cardinals met iu tlie monastery 
of St Giorgio Maggiore afc Venice on ilio 1st of 
December 1709. The conclave lasted for nearly 
four months. Just as the conclave of 1700 was 
decisive as regards tlie fortunes of the papacy in 
the IStli century, so was this of 1800_ as regards 
the 19tli century. The possible candidates were 
numerous j the choice finally rested on the Beue- 
dictino cardinal, Cliiaramonti. Nothing better 
illustrates the eonfiisioii of ecclesiastical ideas in 
the IStli century, or a chief .souice of the weakness 
of the church, induced by universal suspicion, than 
an accidental expression used by a member of the 
conclave, Cardinal Langiui, in bis private diary. 
Explaining the objections felt by some in the con- 
clave to Ghiarainonti, he notes under 12th March 
1800, ^ only two days hefoi e tlie election, ‘ Cliiara- 
monti, as a BenecUctino, being suspected of Jan- 
senism.’ 

No one who reviews the history of the 19th 
century can doubt that ovenis have justified the 
choice of the cardinals. After enduring^ shocks 
■which to human eyes seemed to threaten its very 
existence, the papacy has become once more a factor 
of the greatest potency in the civilised world. 
That this is so is largely the result of the 


peisonal character of Cliiaramonti, tlie new pope, 
who as Pius VIL (1800-23) combined a concilia- 
toiy teinper with an uneonqueiable inflexibility 
when vital piinciples were involved. The history 
of his relations with Napoleon I. is sufficient of 
itself to explain how he, destitute appaiently 
of all human help, won for himself the respect 
of tho.se who would naturally have been the 
first to contest his spiritual authority. In the 
space of his pontificate he was able to restore the 
papacy to the position which it had held a hundred 
years before. Under him be^an that restoration 
of Catholic life and Catholic aim which has 
atti acted some of the ablest intellects and most 
statesmanlike minds of the century to the service 
of the church ; and under him and his successors 
was accumulated a reserve of Catholic strength 
which is one of the most interesting and remarkable 
features of the 19tli ccntuiy. 

The successors of Pius VII. by the peisoiial purity 
of tiicir lives contributed greatly to advance this 
Catholic revival. The reigns of Leo XII. (1823- 
29), Pius VIII. (1829-30), and Gregory XVI. (1831- 
46) witnessed an inciease of zeal on the part of the 
Koman Catholic clergy e^’crywlicie, and a marked 
development of the spirit of loyalty to the holy 
see bo til in them and in the ranks of the Catholic 
laity. In Fi-ance the exertions of Montalembei t, 
Lamennais, and others firmly established a new 
school, which, whilst professing enligliteiied liberal 
doctiines, was founded on the principle that com- 
plete and loyal submission to the teachings and 
direction of Home was the fust duty of every 
Catholic. In England the passing of the act for 
Catholic emancipation in 1829 gave libeity, and 
Avith it new life, to Homan Catholics. 

Pius IX. (1846-78) was chosen to succeed Gregory 
XVI. He had genei ally been credited with advanced 
liberal views, and had exerted himself dining the 
civil disturbances under liis predecessor to secure 
some mitigation of the punisliments meted out to 
the political prisoners. He began liis rule with a 
proclamation of general amnesty for such olfeiiders, 
and for the fii-st tAvo years he maintained a policy 
of liberal political reform. At the end of that time 
he had practically become a prisoner in the hands 
of the revolutionary party, and on November 24, 
1848, he escaped in disguise fiom Home to Gaela. 
Here he remained till in April 1850 he was hi ought 
back to Home l)y the French troojis. On September 
29, 1850, he took the inqmrtnnt step, as regards the 
English Catholics, of establishing a hierarchy of 
bishops in communion avILIi the Homan see. On 
December S, 1854, he issued the bull ineffethilis 
Dcus^ by Avliich the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary Avas declared 
to he a dogma of the Christian faith, Ten years 
later (December 1864) he published the famous 
encyclical Quanta ciira^ together with i\m SylUthitSy 
or catalogue of oitous of the day Avliich called for 
special condemnation. Homagna, a portion of the 
pontifical states, was occupied by the Sardinian 
troop.s in 1860, and in September of tlie same jmar, 
after a stubborn resistance made by the ]iopc’s 
troops at Ancona, most of the States of the Clmicli 
Avere annexed to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. 
From tliab time till 1870 Pius IX. was maintained 
in Home by a French garrison. On the 18th ^ of 
July of that year ( 1870) the Vatican Council, Avliich 
the pope had assembled at Home, deoieed the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility part of the faith of the church. 
Upon the outbreak of the Avar between Franco and 
Prussia the French ganison Avas Avithdrawn fioin 
Rome, and on the news of the defeat of the French 
the Sardinian troops moved upon Home. After a 
slight shoAV of resistance Victor Emmanuel’s army 
entered the city on the 21st September 1870, and 
from that time the temporal power of the pope has 
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ceased to exist. I'iu*' IX. for the rei^fc of his life 
remained in llie Vatican, vefn^ing to recognise what 
had been done. Tlie })o^ition in which he was thus 
jdaeed as a virtual pri'^oncr in his palace aroused 
the =«vmpathv of tlie Catholic world at large. 

Leo XIII. ( 1S7S ), who was clioscn as his successor, 
has >iiice continued to main tain tow.ards tlie king- 
dom of Italy the attitude taken up hy Pius IX. 
Although shut u]) in the Vatican palace, Pope 
Leo has po'^sessed himself of an iiilluence wliich 
lias made itself felt, and has won for himself the 
respect of European poweis. Li OerniaTiy his wi^e 
diplomacy hrouglit about a mitigation of the anti- 
Catliolic May Law^.’ In a question of disputed 
lights over the Caroline Islands Ids arbitration was 
sought hy Clermany and Spain, and his award 
accepted as final. The state of Ireland caused him 
to despatch thither a special envoy to study on the 
spot and report to him the nature of the agrarian 
dilficulties which had arisen tliere, and tlie attitude 
of tlie Catholic clergy towards the grave questions 
involved in the struggle between the landlords and 
tenant*'. As a result of this mi-'Sion, in May 1888 
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the pontiff issued a circular to the hi^^liopg, of 
Ireland in which he condcinned as iinnioral boy- 
cotting and tlie Plan of Campaign. In June 1891 
the pope jmblL^hed an encyclical, addre^-^ed to the 
Catholic hisliops, dealing witli the ininci[des wliich 
.should govern the consideiatiori of the questions 
involved in struggles helwecu capital and hihour. 

Soo Anastasius, Lihcr Pont}JicaUi< isivr Vita' nonnullorum 
PontiJJ'. up. Pur. ItaL SS. iii. ; Baionius (Pagi), Hnn. 
Perl, i.-xlii. ; Thoiner, Cant. Paro?iii Ann. ; Mihnan’a 
Latin Christianitii j Bryce’s Ilolf/ Eomcin Empire; 
Crcigliton’b Hidorii of the Papaqj durinp the Rifonna- 
tion; liaiike’s HUtorit of the Popts; Pastor, Geschidiic 
dcr PapUe dti' PcnaisMncc. With thcbO may aLo be 
btudiml many chronicles mid histories, and .specially the 
cullectiuii of docuinent:^ entitled Rtpe^ta Pontiff. lioui. ed. 
Jaflb and Potliast ; of a iicav and enlarged edit'on the 
3d vol was puhlibhed at Leipzig in 1891. fBce also the 
articles Bull, Excyclical, Inf.vllidii.ity, Italy, Nor- 
jrAN.S, IlEFOIlAIATION, HOMAN CaTHOLIC ChUUCHj and 
tlic seiiurate articles on the cliief of the popes, as given 
ill the following list, in v/nich the order and dates of 
accession are taken from P. Game’s Series Episcoporuin^ 
the names of the antipopes being given in italics. 
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Martin IV. (French) 1281 Pius VI. (Italian) 1776 

Honoriua IV. (Roman) . . , .1285 Pius VIL (Italian) 1800 

Nicolas IV. (Italian)... . . . .1283 Leo XII. (Italian) 1S23 

Cele-stiTims V. (Italian) 1294 Pius VIH. (Italian) 1829 

Boniface VIII. (Italian) . . . 1294 Gregory XVI. (Italian) .... 18S1 

Benedict XT. (Italian) 1303 Pius IX. (Italian) 1840 

Clement V. (French) 1305 Leo XIII. (llalian) 1878 

John XXII. (French) 1310 
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pope, Alexander, llie greaLcfet poet of his 
•loe and tlie most brilliant satirist that England, 
or perhaps the world, has ever produced, was hoin 
in Loudon on the 21st of May 1088. He was of 
frood middle-class parentage, hut not, as lie after- 
wards characteristically eiulcavonred to luako out, 
of aristocratic descent. His grandfather, Alexander 
Pope the elder— whose pedigree he attempted to 
(leiiv'e, thougli on very inadequate evidence, from 
the Emds of l)oune— was a clergyman of the Church 
of England. His son, the poet’s father, was placed 
witli a mcrcliant at Lislion, where he became a 
convert to the Homan Catholic Church. On his 
return from Lisbon he seems to liavo followed the 
trade of a lincii-draiier in Broad Street, whence, 
after his marriage with Edith Turner, tlie jioct’s 
mother, lie migrated to Lombard Street. Here, 
outlie above-mentioned dale— ouce the subject of 
much perplexing controversy, but no^\^ satisfac- 
torily ascertained — Alexander the youimer lirst saw 
the light. In Ills infancy, and indeecl up to tlie 
age of ten, he does not seem to have been either 
MX*akIy or deformed. In tlie opinion of a kinsman, 
‘it was tlie perpetual a]Jidicati()n he fell into in his 
twelfth year that changed his form and ruined bis 
constitution ; ’ and it is possible that this may 
have contributed to and aggl■a^'atod a misfortune 
which could hardly have been due to any such 
cause alone. It is at any rate eertain that Pope’s 
application to study nuisb have been liotli early 
and intense, for deep traces of thought and culture 
are no less conspicuous than natural precocity of 
genius even in liis most juvenile poems ; and he 
certainly owed little to his teachers. Ills educa- 
tion, thanks no doubt to the disabilities created by 
his inherited creed, was unmethodical and imi)er- 
fect to the last degree. He seems to have passed 
from one incapable Catholio priest and ill-ordcrcd 
Catholic seminary to another, until at Welve years 
of age he vvas reiiiovcd, kno\ving little more ap]>ar- 
ently than the Latin and Greek rudiments, to Bin- 
lield near 'Wokingham, to which place his father 
had by that time retired. Yet in this very year he 
wrote his Oih on SoUlndG, an insignificant tub not 
uupvouuaiug performance, and at fourteen, accovd.- 
ing to his own account, he composed the poem on 
SUoirc^ in imitation of Rochester’s Nothing^ which 
Loth ill manner and matter is astonisliiiigly mature. 
It was at the same age that he produced the lirst 
of his works which attracted attention, a Transla- 
tion of the First Book of the, Thebais of StailuSy a 
poem memoralde above its intrinsic merits from the 
fact that in it the English heioie coujileb, though of 
eoui.se falling far short of the technical ])erfccbion 
to which Pope afterwards brought it, is already 
beginning to take the now monld into ^vl^ich, in liis 
hands, it Avas de.stined to be recast. It is during 
the next two years, that is to say, at the marvel- 
lously early age of from sixteen to eighteen, that 
Pope’s career as a recognised English poet may be 
.said to begin. For it Avas at some time during 
these years (ITOdr-G) that he AAWote his FastoralSy 
Avliicli, though not published till 1709, Avere shoAvn 
to and highly commended by all the leading critics 
of the day, and Avere tlie moans of bringing their 
young author acquainted Avith the dramatist 
Wycherley, then advanced in years, Avitli Avliom he 
couimenccd a singular correspoiideiice, the tenor of 
Avhich lie audaciously misrepresented in later life. 

It Avas_ to AVycherley, too, that Pope OAved 
his first introduction, Avliich look place a little 
later, to London life, whore the youth’s extra- 
ordinary talents Avero quickly recognised, and 
Avhere he Avas not long in ostahlishing a friend- 
ship with Addison, Sboele, Swift, Arbutlinob, and 
other famous Avits and poets of the day. In 1711 
he ^ published his Essay on Criticism^ a poem 
Avhich, Avhether Avritten in 1709 or 1707 — and it 


may have been his invincible habit of committing 
small acts of dishonesty for still smaller gains 
that suggested the antedating of the composition — 
Avas a sufficiently splendid achievement for the age 
either of nineteen or tAventy-one. It at once, or 
nearly at once — for it hung for a little at fins t at 
the booksellers — jilaced liim in the front rank of the 
men of letters of his time. CvUieal opinions dilVeved, 
and doAvn to our OA^m day have continued to difler, 
as to the degu-ee of merit po&ses.sefl by this remark- 
able poem in respect of its matter — .some depre- 
ciating its ciitical aphori&ms as platitudc.s, others 
elevating them into utterances of gnomic Avisdom ; 
but its excellences of form are not open to question 
in any competent judgment. Young as Avas its 
author, even on the highe.st computation of his 
age, his .style had already reached maturity, and 
Ills matchless poAver of expression is heie exhibited, 
if over a less varied suhject-mattei, >ct ceitainly 
Avith a no less unerring mastery than in any of his 
later Avorks. The year 1713 Avitnesftcd the publica- 
tion of Windsor Forest ( Avritten, accoiilingto Pope’s 
account adopted by Warburton, in 1709), a ])iecc 
niucli admired in its day for the accuracy and force 
in its descri])lion.s of nature ; and this Avas suc- 
ceeded in the folloAving year by the poem on Avhicli 
Pope’s claim to the gift of poetic imagination may 
])erhap.s be mo.st securely rested, the Ilanc of the 
Lock. ^ Necessarily ])rceluded by the clelibeiate 
triviality of its .subject from appealing to the 
higher emotions Avhich imaginative poetry of the 
serious order arouses, this piece displays, in addition 
to t\ie ex([uisite charm oi its versili cation, a grace 
of delicate fancy Avliicli at times almost recalls the 
creator of Puclc and Ariel, and the diviner of the 
dream-Avliispers of Queen IMab. 

We now reach the commenccinonb of Avliat Avaa 
probably the liaiipiest and most prosperous period 
of the poet’s life. Ills brilliant success had not 
yet brought Avith it nuicli pecuniary profit, but in 
the year 1713 a project Avas set on foot by liim, 
and Avarmly siqiported by SAAuft and others of his 
friends, Avliicli avjis destined not only to add to his 
fame, but to iilace his forbune.s on a substantial 
basis for life. This ay as the tvaualatioii of the 
Iliads a Avork published l>y subscription, in six 
volumes, intended to appear yearly; the last 
tAVo, as a matter of fact, Avere issued together 
after six years’ intermiHsion in 1720. Most im- 
perfectly representative, as might be expected, of 
its great original, it is nevertheless a poem so 
remarkable for its union of force and elegance, and 
one Avhich moves AvitU an animation so in.spii itiiig 
and unllagging, that it can be read to-day Avitli no 
inconsiderable portion of the pleasure which it 
gave to the contemporaries of the poet. The year 
of its compo.sition Avas among the fullest and 
busiest of Rope’s life. In 1716 his father leinoved 
from Einfiehf to a liouse at CliisAvick, Avlicre lie 
resided till his death in the folloAving year. Pope 
Ava.s noAV the foremost of the literary lions of 
fashionable London, and almost as coiispicuoua a 
personage in the draAving-rooms of ministers and 
magistrate, s as in the colfee-house,s of the AA'iks. 
At this period, too, his mind, save for an interval 
of natural grief at the loss of his father, was prob- 
ably' as easy as his circumstances. Political 
difiercucos, aggravated by well or ill-founded sus- 
picions of the elder Avritcr’s jealousy of the younger, 
11 ad alienated Pope from Addison ; but, though he 
had already begun his almost life-long quarrel Avith 
the eccentric John Dennis, it had not yet taken on 
a character of any very extreme virulence. In 
1718 he purchased out of the early profits of the 
Iliad the famous villa and gi'oiinds at TAvickon- 
liain, Avhich he occupied till Iii.s death. 

A translation of the less successful be- 

cause largely ‘ fanned out ’ to inferior hands, was 
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imlilHied ill 17*25 and the foil owiii^^ years; and in 
1727 appeared tlie lirstt two volumes of a collection 
of Mi6ccilanies, from the joint aiithorfehip of Pope 
and Swift, a work famous as beiii<^ the fust shot 
iiicil ill the war between the poet and ^thePuuces/ 
In ^larcli 1728 the third volume appeared, and the 
furious and scurrilous retorts wrung from the per* 
boiia lidiculed in it elicited the retaliatory pub- 
lication of the (irj>t three hooks of the Dunciad. 
TliK woik Pope represented as having hoen 
wTittcii in reply to their attacks, )iut it (or a first 
diaft of which) has been ascertained by recent 
inquiry to have been in existence as early as 1725, 
and t<) have been merely vvithheld until its author 
had deliberately stung his enemies into a blind and 
headlong charge. ‘j\Iartinns Scrihlerus,’ in fact, 
played the part of tho lance witli which the Spanish 
picador irritates the hull to frenzy ; the Dunciad 
AV'as the hliicle poised ready to transfix him. In 
thijs immortal lampoon — for it is too jieisonal in 
all senses of the word to deserve the title of satire 
— Pope has rescued the names of a host of insigni- 
ficant enemies from oblivion; and it is the highest 
tiibutc to the extraoi dinary artistic power of tliis 
poem that it can still he read vvitli a x^leasure un- 
impaired by the absolute ohsemity of most of its 
heroes. The fourth book, added twelve yeais 
later, is of a move serious cast and of a more 
general application, and it contains one at least 
of the poet’s most admired pas&age.s. But its 
incorporation with the earlier poem, with its 
infelicitous substitution of Cibber for Theobald 
as the personification of Dullness, is to be 
regretted. The Easay on JI/au, the first part of 
which was published in 3733 , Wiq Moral Essays^ and 
The Imitafions of Horace conclude tiie catalogue of 
Pope’s poetic works. The first, a didactic poem, 
intended to commend to the world the not very 
jnofound idiilosophy which Pope had borrowed from 
Bolinghrolce, is from the point of view^ of execution 
a masterpiece of weight and wit. The poet’s 
mastery of terse and epigrammatic expression is 
here seen at its highest ; and it has been declared, 
no doubt with tiuth, that tlic Essay on Man con- 
tains more lines which have won their way to the 
rank of universally familiar quotation than any 
poem of equal length in the language. The Moral 
Essa?/s and the Imitations exhibited the same 
qualities exercised upon a series of selected sub- 
jects of, for tlie most part, a lighter order ; and, as 
m the case of the stilt more famous Essay on Man, 
it is almost ini possible to open a page without 
coming upon a line or a couplet which has become 
a household word. 

The last few years of Pope’s life -were marked by 
no new creative activity, bub devoted to the revision 
of his published works. He suffered during this 
period from asthma, which in time developed dropsy, 
a disease which ultimately proved fatal to him. He 
died on the 30th of Alay i744, at the age of fifty-six, 
leaving behind him a literary fame which, despite 
the change of taste in poetry, has undergone no 
eclip.se in a century and a half. As a man the 
figure which he presented to all hut a few close 
friends was always an uiiamiable one, and modern 
research into the facts of his life has unfortunately 
only tended to deepen tlie impression. It cannot 
he denied that inaiij" of the smaller and meaner 
vices of humanity ay ere painfully prominent in the 
character of Pope. His vanity was insatiable, and 
his vindictiveness came near to he so : he com- 
mitted acts pf treachery to men, brutality to Avomen, 
ami ingi*atitude to both. He shoAved an extra- 
ordinary and at times an almost ludicrous prefer- 
ence for the crooked to the straight path, and much 
of his time Avas occupied in laying elaborate plots 
for the deception of posterity and liis contemporary 
public, including sometimes his most intimate 


friends. Yet it is certain that to these last he must 
have revealed many lovalvle qualities. He Avas 
undoubtedly capable of Avarm attaclinieiit, and liK 
disposition Avhon appealed to by the sight of Avanb 
or suffering uus genirinoJy henev'olent. It shouM 
he remembered, too, in excuse for the acrimony of 
his satiie, that physical misfortune and accidents 
of bringing up had combined to render him morbidly 
sensitive to the insults of his advcr.'saries, and that 
bis re\ enge AvavS not more cruel than his siifferings, 
Tlie position of Po[)e in the history of poetry is 
easier to fix than his rank among English poets ; 
and the historian of literature can in these days 
a^'sign him a far higher jdace Avithout fear of 
challenge than any critical admirer, hoAvover ardent, 
can hope to secure for liiin in coiitemi)oraiy esteem. 
Eor the importance and sj)lcndour of Po])o’s con- 
tiihutioii to the devohq)meiil of English poetic art 
are beyond the denial of any one conversant Avitli 
the facts. It is a truth superior to and inde- 
pendent of the endless and irreconcilable contro- 
A'ersy as to the essence and ‘true inAvavdness’ of 
poetic matter. The poets of the naturalist revival 
at the end of the 18 th century regarded Pope as the 
hiilliant exponent of a false and artificial theory of 
poetry Avho had systematically, though of course 
unconsciously, led men aAvay fioni the contempla- 
tion of the ‘ true truth ’ of things. It has on the 
other hand been contended Avith much learning and 
ingenuity by IMr Courtliope tiiat Pope’s theory of 
poetry, if coiiqmred Avith that Avhich it displaced, 
Avas a no 1g.ss distinct and salutary return to natine 
than that of Avhich CoAA'per became the pioneer in 
the later half of the century, and Avhicli Words- 
Avorth preached and practised Avith such notable 
results towards its close. But e\"eri if this con- 
tention leave.s us unconvinced, Ave can still find 
abundant reason for recognising as invaluable the 
services rendered by Pope to English poetry. He 
Avas virtually the inventor and artilicer Avho added 
a neAv iiistrnincnt of music to its majestic orchestra, 
a iiGAv Aveapon of ex[n‘es,sioii to its noble arinouiy. 
Considered from the point of vieAV of its descriptive 
and emotional capabilities, tiic heroic couplet as he 
received it from the hands of Dry den Avas an instni- 
ment/ of vast com}^)a&s hut of modulations fcAV and 
rude. By force ot exquisite sensibility wedded to 
untiring study Pope theoretically deduced and 
practically educed its hidden poAvers ; discovered, 
formulated, and inimitably applied the rules for 
‘ discoursing ’ upon it ; and handed it on to posterity 
in a form Avhose easy mechanical perfection is 
attested by the fact that its poAvers are but too 
much Avithin the reach of the inferior perfoinier. 
Considered as a Aveapon of expression, the heroic 
couplet of Dry den was a medimval broad.sword 
Avhich only the mighty Higaa^s of its master could 
Avield Avith any effect. In the hands of Pope it 
became a rapier of perfect flexibility and temper; 
and he himself disco \'ered, and acquired mastery 
over, every tiick of fence Avhich it Avas capable of 
executing. To have accomplished this alone Avoukl 
have sufficed to perpetuate his name ; hut Pope has 
lived and Avill live in English literature, not only as 
the virtual inA^entor of a 11 gay poetic form, hut as an 
artist AvitUout a rival in any age or language in the 
adaptation ^ of speech to thouglit. Ko one avJio 
hrin^ a fairly sympathetic mind to the perusal of 
the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard Avill deny to Pope 
a measure of the lyrical gift and no mean power 
over the softer emotions. But one must admit that 
to the taste ‘of the present age there occurs a certain 
coldness and artificiality^ in his portray^als alike of 
the face of nature and of the passions of man. He 
appeals rather to the brain than to the heart. Ideas 
and not emotions are his province j hut to the nietiic 
presentment of ideas he imparts a charm of musical 
utterance unachieved before his time, and a lucidity 
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of illustration, a brilliancy of Avit, a command of 
aitt and terse exin-ossion, and a combined ease and 
di'mifcy of manner M*lnch have never licen equalled 
since. To have done this is to have well deserved 
immortality as a man of letters ; whether it is also 
to have established a title to the name of ‘poet,’ as 
understood in these days, every man who frames his 
own definition of poetry must decide for himself. 

The editions of Pope have been fairly numerous. The 
first, by his friend Bishop '^\’'arburfcon, was an answer to 
Boliugbrolie’s attack on Pope’s nieiiiory, and appeared 
within a few years of his death. Dr Joseph Vvarton’s 
was virtually a reply to AVarbur ton’s ; and the controversy 
on tbe power of the poet was revived in the lOtli century 
by Bowles and Eoscoc, who each published an edition of 
his works, and in whoso polemics Byron took a memor- 
able part. All other eclitionsj however, have been super- 
seded by that of the dlev. Ayiiitwell El win and Mr W. 
J. Courthope, wliicli was founded on a mass of docu- 
mentary material collected by tlie late J, W. Crolcer; 
the concluding volume, containing JVlr Courtliope’s 
biography of the author, was published in 1889. The 
annotations of the ])ODms arc rich and valuable, and the 
Life disposes finally of many Lpiebtious concerning Pope’s 
character and career which all his earlier biographers 
bad lacked the material and some the critical impartiality 
to determine. 

PopCj John, an American general, was horn in 
Louisville, Kentucky, IGtIi March 1822, graduated 
at AVest Point in 1842, and entered the engirmerH. 
He served in P'lorida (1S42-44) and in the Mexican 
war, and was hrevetted captain for gallantry. He 
•was afterwards employed in ex[doring and survey- 
ing in the west, niitil the nuthreak of the civil 
wav, when he was appointed Inigadier-general of 
volunteers. _ In 1861 he drove the guerillas out of 
Missouri; in 1802 he captured New Madiid in 
hlaich and was made major-general, commanded 
the Army of the Mississipj)! in the operations 
against Corinth, and was assigned to the command 
of the Army of Virginia, with the rank of brigadier 
in the regular army. Eor fifteen days in August 
lie faced Lee, but was defeated at the second battle 
of Bull Run, on the 29th and 30th. He then 
rec| nested to lie relieved, and -was transferred to 
hlinnesota, where he kept the Indians in check. 
He held various commands iiiilil 1886, when ho 
retired. In 1882 he became major-gciioral. Pope 
attributed his defeat at Bull Run to the conduct of 
General Pi tz- John Porter, who was tried by court- 
martial and casliiered ; hut this verdict occasioned 
much controversy, in which General Grant ulti- 
mately took Porter’s side {Americari RevieWj 
December 1882), and in 1886 the latter was re- 
stored to the army with the rank of colonel. 

Popcrillft'hc, an old commercial town of Bel- 
gium, in the province of AVest Flanders, 4 miles 
from the French frontier, and 8 miles W. of Ypres i 
by rail. The town has manufactures of lace, linens, ; 
and woollen cloths. Pop. 11,065. 

Popinjay (Fr. Hah papof/allOi Low 

Gr. papagas)^ a parrot; a figure or a bird put up 
as a mark for archers to shoot at {papingo Ijeing 
anotlier Scottish form for this sense) ; see Kilwin- 
ning. The green woodpecker is also sometimes 
called popinjay. 

Popish Plot, tlie name given to an imaginary 
plot on the part of tiie Roman Catholics in England 
during the reign of Cliarles TI., the object of which 
was believed to he a general massacre of the Pro- 
testants. See Oates. 

Poplar {Populus)^ a genus of trees, forming 
along with willou^s tlie whole of tlie natural order 
Salicacece or Salicinem (by some regarded as a sub- 
order of Amentacem), and having dioecious flowers 
arranged in catkins, both male and female flowers 
Avith an oblique cup-shaped perianth. The SGed.s 
have silky liairs, as in willows, and are readily 


wafted about by the wind. The species are numer- 
ous, chiefly natives of tbe temperate and cold 
regions of the northern liemispliere. They are 
large trees of rapid growth, with soft wood, and 
broad, heai't-sliaped, ovate, triangular, or lozeiige- 
sbaped, deciduous leaves, on rather long .stalks, 
hlany of them are very beautiful trees. The cat- 
kins appear long before the leaves, and proceed 
from distinct lateral buds. Few of the poplaus are 
of nuich value for their timber, which is generally 
wliite, soft, and light; but fi’om their rapid gi'owth 
they are useful as yielding firewood, where the 
scarcity of other fuel rencler.s it nece.ssary to plant 
trees for tliis purpose, and they arc often planted 
as ornamental bree^, producing "an immediate efiVet 
of emhellislmiont in a hare situation more readily 
than almost any other kind of tiee. Besides the 
species known by the name Aspen (q.v.), or 
Tremulous Poplar, tlie following seem the most 
worthy of notice. The AA^hite Poplar, or Ahele 
[F. edba)^ a native of tlie southern parts of Europe, 
and reckoned among Briti.sh trees, but probably 
not indigenous in Britain, is a tree of 80 feet or 
upAvards, with a fine spreading head, and roiind- 
isli, heart-shaped, lohed, and tootlied leaves, Avhich 
are smooth, sliining, and dark-green above, downy 
and silvery- white beneaili. The Avood is used by 
cabinet-makers, turners, and toy -makers. It is 

little liable to SAvell or 
slirink, and tliia fact 
adapts it for various 
purposes. The tree loves 
loAV situations and clay 
soils. Tins tree has of 
late years sufiered in 
Britain from some un- 
known cause, like the 
potato, (lying Avhere it 
previously liourished ; 

Avliilsb other poplars, 
the most nearly allied, 
continue to ilourish in 
the same localities. The 
Gray Poplar [F, canc- 
scens) is very similar to 
the Avhite poplar, hut of 
more vigorous growtli, 
a lajge spreading tree, 
the leaves similar to 
those of the Avhite 
poplar, but not so dark 
green above or so Avliite 
beneath. It is not of 
so rapid growth as the Branch and Male (7atkin of 
Avhite poplar ; and its ^ opulns alba cane&cem^ 
AAmod 18 harder and 

better, makes good flooring, and is preferable to 
1 line-deal for the neighhourliood of fireplaces, being 
IcSvS apt to take fire ; it is also nsed for coarse doors, 
carts, harroAVR, &c,, and, not being liable to Avarp, 
is esteemed by Avoodcarvers. The tree generally 
begins to rot in the heart AAdien forty or fifty yeans 
old. Like most of the other poplars, it fills the 
ground around it witli suckers. Like the white 
poplar, it is a very doubtful native of Britain, and 
belongs to the centre and south of Europe. The 
Black Poplar (P. nigra)^ a native of most parts 
of Europe, and perhaps of England, is a tree 50 to 
80 feet high, Avith an ample spreading head, viscous 
leaf-buds, and deltoid or unequally quadrangular, 
perfectly smooth leaves. The Avood is nsed for the 
same purposes as that of the Avhiie and gray 
poplars. The ‘cotton’ from the seeds lias been 
used in France and Germany for making cloth hats 
and paper, hut these uses of it Avere not found 
profitable. The Lombardy Poplar (F. fastigiata 
or dilatcita) is a move variety of the black poplar, 
with erect instead of spreading branches. It 
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appeaia to have heoii intiuducod into Euiope fiom 
the East. It is veiy common in the Paiijab anti 
in Peisia, and now also in Lomhauly and othei 
pait^ of Italy. It attains a hei^dit of 100, or even 
150 feet, an<fi^ lemaikahle foi its eiecbfoim, con- 
tiacted head, and veiy lapid ^.aowth. It is often 
planted as an oinameiifcal tiee, although not so 
geiieially as in the end of tlie ISth ceiituiy, 
when it was thought preferable for oinamental 
puipo^es to eveiy other tree. It is common m 
tlie stieet-) and squaies of towns in Ilritain, and 
paiticulai ly adapted to situations wheie a long 
hoiizontal line of any kind fatigues the eye, or wheie 
it IS seen staiting up fiom a mass of lower wood 
01 shiubbevy. The wood is almost of no value. It 
is generally propagated by layeis The specie^- 
commonly known as Black Italian Poplar (P. 
monilifcm or avladesca), although it is leally a 
native not of Italy, hut of Noith America, and is 
sometimes nioie coirectly called Canadian Poplai , 
the female catkins of which resemlile a stung of 
pearls, is fiequently planted both as an oinamental 
tiee and foi the sake of its timbei, w Inch is useful 
foi flooiing, A'c. The leaves aie deltoid. It is of 
veiyiapid growth, and attains a height of 100 to 
120" feet. Tiic Balsam Poplar, or Tacanmhac (P. 
balsamifaa), a veiy common oinamental tiee in 
Biitain, is a native both of Noith Aineiica and of 
Siberia, and has ovate oblong leaves, which in 
spring aie of a delicate yellow tint, and have an 
agieeable fiamvince. The leaf-buds are viscid. The 
lesinous evndation of the biuls (Tacamahac, q.v. ) 
is .said to be diuretic and anti spasmodic ; and an 
ointment made fiom the buds is used for tiimonis, 
wounds, and burns. The resin ou.s exudation of 
the buds of other specie^j, as the black poplai, 
possesses siniilai propeities. The Cottonwood (P, 
ccuiadensts) of Noitli Ameiica, particulailv abund- 
ant on the upper parts of the jNIississippi and 
MBsouii, is v’alued as a timhei-tiec, and has been 
pietty extensively planted in Britain ; as lias also 
the (Intaiio Poplai (P. tand/cans), a sjipcies with 
the same balsamic chaiacter as P. bidscimifcm, 
ami chiefly distinguished fiom it by its laigei 
leaves. In size of leaf no other siieeies e<jnals P. 
hetcrophijlhii a native of the southern states of 
Noith Ameiica, the leaves of which aie often 
6 inche.s long. See Aspex. 

Poplin pfipchm ; possibly from the town 
of Popeiinglie, of which an old spelling is Pop- 
jieling), a fabric which has been long made 
in France, from^ which country the manufacture 
was intioduced into England and Ireland in the 
17th centuiy by Piotestant lefngees. Poplin con- 
sBts of a waip of silk and a weft of woi&ted, 
and the latter being thicker tlian the foimer pro- 
(liice.s a corded appearance. The worsted yarn 
gives substance to tlie fabiic, and a soft silky 
face is pi od need by the way in which it is woven. 
Poplins may he either plain or figured. The 
Iiish poplins are neaily all made in Dublin ; the 
industry lias been suljiecb to great fluctucations, 
notwithstanding the eltbits to foster it. Figured 
poplin?, which were much used about 1870 for cur- 
tains and covering fuinitiire, are at the piesenfc 
time, in Gieat Britain at least, employed for these 
purposes only to a limited extent. 

Popocatepetl (‘smoking mountain’), a vol- 
cano about 40 miles SB, of the city of Mexico It 
rises in the fonii of a cone to a height of 17,784 
feet above the .sea-level. No eruption lias been 
recorded since 1540 ; it still smokes, liowever. It 
is often scalei], and in and aioiind its ciater (5165 
feet in diameter, and nearly 1000 deep) a good 
deal of sulphur is obtained. 

Poppy {Fapciver), a genus^ of plants of the 
natoal ordei Papav eiaceiv, lumng a calyx of two 


(or larely three) sepals, which veiy soon fall oft'; 
a coiolla of four (laiely six) petals; numeious 
stamens seated on a icceptacle ; the stigma clown- 
ing the ovaiy, without a and in the foim of 

4 to 20 lays '; the capsule opening by poies under 
the persistent stigma, impeifectl> div'ided into cells 
by paititions as numeious as the ia,> s of the stigma, 
but which do not leacli the centie, and the seeds 
exfcieniely nuineions. Theie aie nnmeious ‘^.pecies 
of poppy, mo'^tly natives of Em ope and Asia, some 
of tliein found even in vei} noithein legions, but 
most of tliem in tlie wainiei tempeiate paits. They 
aie lieibaceons plants, animal, biennial, or peien- 
nial, mostly spiinkled with biistly bails. They 
liave a wdiite milky juice; a disagieeable nai colic 
.smell, paiticulaily when biuiscd; pinnatiful or 
bipinuatilid leaves, nioie laiely jagged oi tooLlied 
leaves; and laige showy flowei':., which leadiiy 



Opium Poppy [Papaver somniferiun)'. 

«, whole plant , 7j, flov^ei and leaf; c, ripe capsule , d, seed and 
aeetion of do. enlaigLd. ( Bentley and Ti iinen.) 

become double by ciiltiv^ation. The capsules aie 
cunous fiom the manner in wdiicli tlmy fling out 
their seeds wdien tlie plant is shaken by the wind ; 
each capsule being somewhat like a loiiiid or oval 
pepper-box, with holes, iiowevei, not in the top, 
wheie rain might get in by them, bntuntlei thepio- 
jecting lim. By fai the most iinpoi taut species is 
that known as the Opium Foppy (P. s(}nimjeriun)y 
also called the AVhite Poppy and tlie Oil Poppy (see 
Opium). But the same species is impoUant on 
account of tlie bland fixed oil of tlie seeds, and is 
much cultivated as an oil-plant. Poppy-od is as 
sweet as olive-oil, and is used for similar pin poses. 
It is impoited into Biitain in consideiable quanti- 
ties from India. The poppy is also extensively 
cultivated for it in France, djelgium, and Geimany. 
The use and manufacture of this oil w'cre for a long 
time, dining the 18th centuiy, stiictly piohibited in 
Fiance, fiom a mistaken notion that ib must par- 
take of the naicotic piopeities of the milky juice 
of the plant. The seed, howevei, contains no 
opium or any narcotic piinciple, and w'as w’ell 
known to the ancients as a pleasant article of 
food, fit to be eaten by itself or with bread; 
some Geiman cakes have poppy-seed plentifully 
spiiukled on the top. The on expressed from ib 
is perfectly wholesome, and is much used in 
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Fiance an<l ehe^^llele as an ai tide of food. It is 
believed that one-half of the oil used foi cooking 
and otheisviso foi aliiiientavy pin poses in Fiance is 
of this kind. Tlie seeth yield about 40 per cent, of 
oil and the oil-Crako is useful foi inaniue or foi 
fec^ding cattle. The oil is sonietinies used by 
ijainteTs and by soap boilers ; but it is not good 
foi binning. In tlie cultivation of the poppy foi 
oil the seed is often sown in autiinm, wlicie the 
seventy of vviiitei fiosts is not to be feaied j in 
nioie northcui pai ts it is sown in spiing, and some- 
times the seed is scatteied on the top of the snow 
with wldch the gionnd is covered. Being voiy 
small it needs little oi no lianovvung. Eaily sowing 
is favouiahle to the size of the jdant and the 
abundance of produce. Hoeing and thinning aie 
advantageous. An open hut ncli soil is best for 
the po])p,v ; and a sheltcied situation is iiecessaiy, 
as ill exposed .situations luuch of the seed is scat- 
teied by the wind. The poppy does not exlianst 
the land so much as colza, lape, and some other 
oil plants. Ilai vesting oiigdit to begin when one- 
foiutli of the capsules of each plant aie open. It 
is accomplFlicd by pulling the plants in such a 
inannei as not to shake the seed out of the cap- 
sules, and tying them in sheafs, which aieidaced 
together in an eiect nr hlightly sloping position, 
till the lipeuing of the capsules is completed, when 
the seed is taken out by shaking the capsules into 
a till) 01 on a cloth, gieat caic being used to pie- 
veiit any caith fiom the loots fiom getting mixed 
with them. fSome farmeis in Flandois sow poppies 
in alternate lows with caiiots. The vaiiety of 
pojipy chiefly cultivated as an oil -plant has llowcis 
of a dull leddish coloui, laigc ulilong capsules, and 
biowiiish seeds; but the whiLe-tlow^ored variety, 
with globular capsules and wdiite seeds, is also 
used. The Oiieiital Poppy (P. oi icntalc,)^ a native 
of Aimenia and the Caucasus, a peicnnial species, 
is often planted in gaidcns on account of its veiy 
laige, iicMy led Ilow'eis. Its uniipe capsules liave 
an aciid, almost Inirniiig taste, but aie eaten by 
the Turks, and opium is extracted fiom them. 
Seveuil species aie Biiti^h, all of them local, laie in 
some places, and tiouhlesome weeds in cornlickls in 
other places appaieiitly quite similar in climate. 
Among them is the Ooi ii Poppy or Common Bed 
Poppy (P. rhoGas)i with hiight-ied lloweis, and 
deeply [unnatilul leaves. The petals aie mucilagin- 
ous and slightly bitter ; they have a slight nai cotie 
Hiuell ; and a syrup made of them is sometimes used 
as an anodyne in catarihs and childieids complaints; 
but they aie more v'alued for the licli red colour 
which they yiehl. A vaiiety with double ilow'eis 
is cultivated in llower-gardens, under the naino of 
Carnation Poppy. Among the ancients the poppy 
was sacred to Ceies. 

r’oppy-licad. See Pews. 

Poplilalioii. Infoimation as to the population 
of the_ vaiious comm mil tics of the w^orld will he 
found in the paiagiaplis dealing w’ith the subject in 
tile articles ill this woilc on the vaiious kingdoms 
and couiitiie.s, ancient and modern, and on the 
sevcial piovincps of those comitrie.s, and on the 
towns and cities of the woild ; at Europe, Asia, 
Ajieiuga, will he found tables of tlie po])ulatioii 
of the seveial countiies in those great divisions of 
the w'orld, so far as ascei Lain able. The population 
of the woihl (estimated by Behm and vVagner in 
1882 at 1434 millions) will be dealt wdth at "VYorld. 
The so-called ‘ population question ’ is discussed at 
Malthus; and other ai tides that deal more or 
less (liiectly with population, its oiiunievatiou and 
mictiiationa, are Census, Beijistiiation (of Births, 
Deaths, and Mariiages), and Vital Statistics. 
Foi moitality tables, see iNSXrRANCE, And ques- 
tions that emerge in connection wdth the inciease 


and density of population will be found tieated 
at Corn Laws, Crofters, Emigration, Free 
Trade, Infanticide, Land Laws, Politic u. 
Economy, Poor-lavvs, Socialism, &c. And see 
woiks by Fair (n.v.), Quetelet (q.v.), Behm (q.v.), 
Bodio, Block. 

Porbcaj^lc, sometimes called ‘Beaumaiis 
Shaik’ [Lamna couiuhica)^ is a shaik found on the 
Biitish coasts, in the Atlantic, Mediteiianean, on 
the Ameiican coa‘-t, and in Japanese w'ateis. Its 
usual length is 4 feet, but it sometimes attains a 
length of 10 feet, and Is sometimes caught in 
mackeiel and salmon nets, and even on haddock 
lines. It lives on cuttle-lish, pilchaids, heiiing'?, 
hake, and smallei cartilaginous li'-’Ues. In Hediter- 
laneaii countiies it is eaten as linmaii food. 

Porcelain. See Pottery. 

Porccllailitc, a veiy haid, impnie, jaspideous 
rock, fiequently met with in the immediate v icinity 
of intrusive einptive nia^^ses. In most cases por- 
cellanite is simply a highly baked and alteicd 
aigillaceoiis loclc — sIirIph being fiequently con- 
veited into poicclkinite along theii line of junction 
with an igneous lock, 

Pol'cli, a building foiming an enclosnie oi pio- 
tectioii for a doorway. In inedifcval and Eliza- 
bethan aichitectuie the poicli was veiy common in 
domestic aichitectiiic. In chinches it was almost 
univGiaal in England, most often on the south side 



of the nave, of stone oi flint- w'Oik (in East Anglia), 
hilt sometimes also of w'ood. In France many 
splendid }) 0 iche& oi portals remain ; they are amongst 
the most beautiful specimens of medioival aifc. See 
also Galilee. 

PorcupillCj a name given to all the meinbeis 
of a family of Bocleiitia— the Hystiicichc. This 
family contains a number of well-defined genera, 
whicli include a good many species. The Common 
Poicnpiiie [Ifystrix cristata) is found in sou them 
Europe, as well as in Asia and Afiica, and is one of 
the largest of rodents ; it has a heavy aspect and a 
grunting voice, whence the name Poicnpine (from 
the Fi encli *a hog,’ and emh, ‘a spine’). 

Tlie porcupines of tlie New World aie sometimes 
included in a separate family ; they conipii&e tw’O 
well-marked forms — the ITison {ErctMzon dorsatas) 
of Noitli Ameiica and the Pieheiisile-tailed Tiee 
Poicupinus (Ceicubates) of South America. The 
most marked peculiarity of the poicnpine is of 
couise the piesence of the quills, w'fiich are simply 
thickened haiis; gradations between ordinal y 
hairs and tlie tliickost and longest spines exist to 
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prove this ^tatcMi)ellt. Occa^sionally the spines eiul 
in a peculiar oup-Miapecl extremity. The ai mature 
of spines K of the juoeatest value to the porcupinej 
though their u-^e W entiiely for defensive pnr])oses. 
It ib hnnUy neces^^avy to deny the popular belief 
that tiie animal caif shoot out its quills like so 
many airows; the noti(m has arisen from the fact 



Comiiioii I‘orciq)inc {Hyslruc cristata). 


that u'hen the animal erects its spines, the loose 
ones occasionally fall out. The Echidna (q.v.) is 
called Porcupine Ant-eater ; and the Gloue-lish 
(q.v.) is known as Porcupine Fish. 

Pordage. See Philadelphians. 

Porifera. See Sponge. 

Porisni, according to the definition of Robert 
Sinison, is a proposition in which it is jiroposed to 
demonstrate that some one thinn' or more things 
aie given, to which, as also to eacli of innumerable 
other things, not indeed _ given, hut having the 
same relation to those which are given, it is to he 
shown that there belongs some common affection 
described in the proposition. Playfair delined a 
]>orisui to he a proposition affirming the possibility 
of finding such conditions as will I’ender a certain 
problem capable of innumerahle .solutions. Owing 
to the loss of Euclid’s three hooks on porisms, and 
the obscurity of the account given by Paiqms of 
their contents, there has been much discussion 
among geometers as to the nature of a porism. 
The two most important books on the subject are 
Simsou’s Dq Porismaiibua in his Opera Eeliqua 
(1770), and Chasles’s Les tvois Uvres do Eovismes 
d'Eitclide (1800). Chasles is of opinion that the 
porisms were closely allied to the modern theories 
of anhaimonic ratio, hoiuographic division, and 
involution. 

Pork. See Pig for the animal from which pork 
is procured ; Piet and Food for the properties of 
pork as an article of food j and Tbichinosis for 
one of the gravest of the diseases affecting the 
pig. Tlie great headquarters of the trade in pork 
IS the United States. This is partly indicated by 
the figures gi^'en at Chicago and "Ham ; but it 
^sill be shown more clearly by the following figures. 
In 1890 the total number of pigs in the United 
Kingdom was 2,773,609 ; in the United States it 
was in the same year 51,602,780, with a value of 
$2435'41 8,336, While Biitaiii imports pigs and ^ng- 
pvoducts (hams, bacon, pork, and lard) to a large 
extent ( mainly fi'om America), the United States 
exports on a vast scale. In the fiscal year 1889-90 
the exports were as follows ; hogs, 91*, 148 ; bacon, 
531,899,677 lb. ; hams, 76,591,279 Ih. ; fresh pork, 
279,463 lb. ; pickled pork, 79,788,868 Ih. ; lard, 
471,083,598 lb. The value of these pig-products in 
tliat one year 1889-90 was over §67,070,000. 

Porosity# By this term we express the experi- 
mental fact tiiat no kind of matter completely fills 
the space it occupies. On the atomic theory it is 


obvious that this must he the case if the atoms of 
matter are splierical, or, indeed, if they have any 
form save one or two special ones, such as cubes or 
rhombic dodecahedrons. The Florentine Acade- 
micians, in their attempts to compress water, 
pioved the porosity of silver by Battening a sphere 
of tliat metal, filled with water and soldered. The 
u'ater escaped through tlie silver, and .stood in fine 
dro]).s on its surface.^ The porosity of liquids is 
easily shown by mixing alcohol and water. The 
hulk*^of the mixture is consideiably less than the 
sum of the hulks of the components. 

Porous Jars. See Refrigeration, 

Porphyrite, one of tlie crystalline igneous 
rocks. It consists principally of plagiocla^^e. The 
ground- mass of the rock is composed of inicrolitos 
and minute rod -like crystals of idagioclase, inter- 
spersed amongst which inay occur crystalline 
granules of hornblende, augito, rhombic pyroxene, 
hiica, ilmenite, magnetite, &c. SomeLimes traces 
of a glassy or de vitrified base can lie delected. 
Throughout this ground-mass are sc.attei ed por- 
pliyiitically larger crystals of plagiochise, accom- 
panied by one or inoie of the following minerals: 
horiibleiide, augile, rhombic jiyroxene, mica, cS:c. 
The rock shows all varieties of colour, and ranges 
in texture from vitreous and cryptocrystalliiie up 
to coarsely crystalline. It is often \esicular and 
ainygdaloidal." It occurs abundantly in iScotlaiul 
{ wfiere it forms many of the bill-ranges of the Low- 
lands), both in the form of lava-ilows and intrusive 
sheets, dykc«, and masses. For p by rite is so closely 
allied to Andesite (q.v.) that it may be consideied 
as merely an altered variety of that rock. 

Porpliyvogenitus (Gr., ‘bom in the purple’), 
a title given to tlie Byzantine emperor Constantine 
VII. (912-959). 

Pornliyry (Gr., ‘purple’), a term originally 
confinecl to an Egyptian rock used in sculpture ancl 
known as povjido rosso antieo. It occurs as a dyke or 
vein some 65 to 85 feet thick in the gianitc of Jehel 
Dukhan (formerly called Mons Eorphyrlies) in 
Egypt, between Siout and the Red Sea. It is com- 
posed of a felspathic base, in which are disseminated 
crystals of oligoclase felspar, with some jilates of 
dark hornblende, and grains of an iron oxide. The 
heautiful pink or red colour of the porphyritic fel- 
spar and the fine-graiued base is due to tlie diffusion 
of the red variety of epidote, called Withamito or 
Pied moil tit e. The term porphyry is not now used 
to denote any particular rock, but is applied by 
architects and others to any igneous rock which, 
like the porfido rosso antieo, has a homogeneous, 
compact base or fine-grained ground-mass, through 
which are scattered distinct crystals of one or 
more minerals. By geologists the term porphyry 
is seldom used without some descriptive word 
bracketed with it, as quartz-porphyry, ortlioclase- 
porphyiy, augite-porphyry, &c. 

Porphyry? one of the greatest Neoplatonisfc 
philosophers, was born at Tyre, or at Batauea, in 
the year 233 A.D. His original name was IMalclins 
(Heb. Melech^ ‘king’) ; imA Poiphyrius owe clad 
in purple’) is but a kind of play/iil synonym for 
this royal name. He is said * by Socrates the 
historian and by St Augustine to have been origin- 
ally a Christian ; but this seems iniprobalde, 
although it is certain that in his youth he was a 
hearer of Oiigen, or at least held some iiilercouvse 
with him at Ca‘sarea in Palestine. What is more 
certain is that he passed at a later time to Athens, 
where he studied rhetoric under Longinus, the 
well-known author of the treatise On the Suhlwie, 
It was at Rome, however, whither he repaired 
about 263, that he found the master who per- 
manently moulded his life. Here he became the 
most trusted of the di.sciiiles of the Neoplatonisb 
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plotiiHis. After a few years in Eome he went to 
Sicily where, if St Jerome’s account is to be relied 
on lie wrote his once celebrated treatise in fifteen 
hooks against the Christians, now known only 
from the'i'eplies— themselves lost— which it elicited 
from Methodius of Tyre, Eusebius of Cmsarea, and 
\pollinaiis of Laodicea. His book itself was bin ned 
by order of the emneror.s Theodosius II. and Valen- 
tiniaii in 448. He then returned to Rome, and 
taiiMit there, wheie he is said to have died, nrob- 
ahly about 303. His own most famous pupil Avas 
iainblieo'-. For a view of Poi'phyry’.y position in 
the liistory of the Neoplatonic school, .sec Niiio- 
pl\toni.siu. He was a very voluniinous writer, 
and, tliough no very nrofound thinker, a learned, 
capable, earnest, and high-minded iiimi. IIis])hilo- 
j.o])hy keeps close to life and practical duties, its 
object the salvation of the soul, to be ell'ccted by 
the extinction of iiujiure dcsiies through strict 
asceticism togetlier with knoAvledgo of God. He 
Avas a determined opponent of Christianity, and in 
his trenchant criticism exposed many of its .supposed 
errors and imperfections. 

Of his Avritings the cl lie f are the Lives of Plot inns and 
Pythagoias; SenientiiG ; J)g Ah&tinentici ; and the 7^n's/o^(t 
ad Marccllamy addressed to his Avife, There is a cnniplute 
list in Fabriciiis’ Bibliotheca Grcecay v., ed. Harless. 
See the woiks on the Alexandrian school by Yacherot 
and Jules Bimon, and Zeller’s Philos, dcr Gviccheny vol. 
ii. ; also the nionogi-apli by Rouillet (Paris, 1804). 

Porpoise {Phomn}a)y a genus of Cetacea in 
the family Delphiiiidie, The hpecies are like 
dolphins, hut have shorter snouL.s. The Common 
Porpoise (P. coimnitnis) is tlie most familiar 
Cetacean on the Rritisii coasts, especially to the 
Ave&t of Ireland and Scotland. It is found also on 
all the coasts of Eiiro])e from tlie Mediterranean 



northwards, on the coasts of North America, and 
in the Arctic regions. It is one of the smallest of 
the Cetacea, its average length not exceeding four 
feet, although individuals may measure six feet in 
length. The body is spindle-shaped, its greatest 
diameter being near ilie tiiangiilar dor, sal fm. The 
skin is perfectly smootli, and destitute of hair. 
The upper surface is black Avitli a bluish sliimmer, 
hut the under side is grayish white. There are 
from forty to fifty teeth m each jaw, not conical, as 
in most of the Cetacea, but compressed. TJie eye 
is small; the opening of the ear is very minute, 
like a hole made with a pin. The crcscent-shaped 
hlow-liolc, with the horns of tlie crescent directed 
forwards, is .situated exactly over the eyes. 

The porpoise is gregarious, and large numbers 
are often seen together, sometimes swiiiiming in 
file, when their backs, a))pearing above the surface 
of the water, siigge.st the idea of a great sea-serpent ; 
sometimes gamboling in line weather, or when a 
storm is approaching, or even in the midst of a 
storm. They feed on fish, Avhich the teeth are 
admirably adapted to catch, and schools of porpoises 
pursue the vast shoals of herring, mackerel, &c. 


into bays and estuaries. They sometimes ascend 
rivers, apparently in pursuit of salmon, as far as 
the Avater is brackish, and are not unfrequently 
caught on such occasions. The skin, the oil, and 
the flesh are all useful. The skin is nearly an inch 
thick, but is planed doAvii until it becomes trans- 
lucent, and is made into excellent leatlier, Avliicli is 
used for covering carriages and for other pm poses. 
lUit much ' porpome ’ leather is obtained from the 
Relnga ( q.v.), or white Avhale, Avhence eome also the 
ho-callecl ‘porpoise laces.’ Under the skin is a 
layer of fat, about an inch in depth, AAdiicli yields 
oil of the finest quality. The Ilcsh was in former 
times highly esteemed, and reckoned fit for tlie 
table of loyalty, peihaps paitly hecaiiso among 
lloiiian Catliolics it was accounted JjsJu In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth it Avas still used by tlie 
nobles of England, and Avas served up Avitli hread- 
crunibs and vinegar. It is now used only in very 
nortlici'n regioii.s. An entirely black Poipoise (P. 
mclas) from Japan has no dorsal fin and only 
seven ty-lAVO teeth in all. Tlie name porpoise is 
from the old French from the Latin 

‘hog,’ and ‘fish,’ corresponding therefore in 
meaning to tlie modern French manouiny a corriiiit 
form of the Gorman VLeerschwdu { ‘ sea-liog’). 

Corpora, NiccolA, musical composer, Avas 
born at Najdos, on 19th August 1686, trained there 
in music, and, having produced some successful 
operas, was appointed master of the conservatorio 
ot San Oiiofiio (172*2). Shortly before that he had 
established a school for singing, from which came 
some of the greatest singer.s the Avorld has known, 
as Favinelli, Cairarelli, Salinibeni, and Uherbi. 
From 17‘25 to after l7o5 he led an unsettled life, 
though lie stayed some time at l)ro.sden, at 
Venice, in London (with Farinelli, 1734-36), and 
in Vienna, composing music, chielly operas (tlioiigh 
none rises above the ievel of conventional respecLa- 
hility), and teaching singing ; at Vienna he taught 
Ilaydn. Of his other musical compo.sitions a series 
of cantatas (twelve published in London in 1735), 
several sonatas for the violin, and six fugues for 
the clavichord are AViitten Avitk consideiable fresh- 
ness, He died at Naples in 1760 or 1767, and now 
is chiefly knoAvn through George Sand’s ConsuGlo, 

Porridg'e, a highly nutritious kind of food 
made by boiling oatmeal in Avater, formeily at 
least one of the chief elements of diet of the Scotch 
]icasantry. Besides oatmeal, porridge maybe made 
of barley, beans, or the like, and instead of Avater 
milk may be used. 

Povrigo. See Favus, and RiNawoRM. 

Porsena. See Etrurta, Vol. IV. p. 446. 
The story of the defence of the bridge across tlie 
Tiber at 'Rome against Lara Porsena of Clusiiini in 
the lime of Tarctuiii has been told in spirited verse 
by Macaulay in liis Lays of Ancimi Home. 

Porsoilj Richard, perhaps our greatest Greek 
scholar, A\'as born on Christmas Day 1759, at East 
Ruston in Norfolk, Avhore his father ivas paiisli 
clerk. The Rev. T. Hewitt, curate of the parish, 
noticing the hoy’s omnivorous appetite for hooks 
and his niarvelloiis memory, had him educated 
along Avitli liis own sons, and bronght him under 
the notice of a neighbouring squire, Jsiv Norris, 
the founder of the Norrisian professorship at Cam- 
bridge, Avho sent him to Eton in August 1774. 
Here lie remained four years, and in 1778 v^as 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, mainly by 
the lielp of the physician Sir George Baker. He 
was elected a scholar in 1780, next year won the 
Craven Scholarship, and subsequently the fust 
chancellor’s medal. In 1782 he was elected a 
FelloAv of Trinity. He noAV began to contribute to 
ilfofy’s IlevieWy his first critique being on Schiitz’s 
iEscliylus, and his finest on Briinck’s Aristophanes. 
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He filso opened a cone-^pondenoo witli the veteian 
scholar Pa\id liuhnlcen ot Leyden. ^ His JS'utta 
hrcves (((I 'Toiiini Eincndutiou>'s in Suidani (1790) 
fiist canietl his name beyotul England as a .^'cholai 
of the highest lank. In 1787 appeareil in the 
Gcntknuiiis Miuiaziuc hia thiee sarcastic letteis 
on Hankins’ Infc of Johnson;^ and clming 1788 
an<l 17S9i in llm samo peiiodical, hi» far more 
famous and tienchant Archdcaron Tniidsy 

on the i^ptntom Vene 1 JoJui v.^7 (coll. 1790) — 
‘the most acute and accurate piece of ciiticism 
since tlie da^^s of Hentloj",’ sa^^fe Gibbon. Poison 
naturally incurreil great odium on account of the 
side ^\hich he took in this controversy, and it is 
said that one old Nonvich lady, ndio had liim hr 
Ikm* will for a legacy of £300, cut it down to £30 
when .she heaid that he had wiitten a book against 
Christianity. In 1792 his fellowship ceased to be 
tenable by a layman, wheieupon some friends 
raided a fund to preserve him fioin want, and 
about £100 a year Avas seemed. This he accepted 
on condition that after his death the money should 
he retunieil to the dmlOl■^3, hut when they lefiihed 
to take it hack it was used to form a foundation 
foi the Purfeon prize at Cambridge. He was also 
appointed to the regius jirofessoisliip of Greek in 
the university of Camhiidgc, an ollice worth £40 
a year. In 1795 he edited the plays of ^Eschylus 
for the Foulis press at GlasgoAv, and betAveen 1797 
and 1801 four of Euripides, the llcciiha^ tlie Orcstca^ 
the Fhrenissw, and the Medea. He also collated 
the Harleiau ilS. of the Odyssc}/ for the Gienville 
Ilomci'. He married in 1790, hnt his wife died live 
mouths later, too .soon to cuie him of his tlilatory 
and sIoA''enly hahits and his thirst for diink. In 
18Ul5 he Avas appointed libraiian of the ueAvly- 
fonuded London Institution, Avith a salary of £200, 
but neglected his duties. He was suddenly struck 
doAvn Avith lapoplexy in the 8trand, 19th Sejitembei 
ISOS, and died si.x days later. He w'as buried in 
the chapel of Tiiiiity College, Cambridge. Poison 
po-'Se.^scd a stupontlons memoiy, unAveaiied in- 
dustry, great aciitcncts, fcai'lcss honesty, and 
masculine sense, hut Avas liindeied all Ids life by 
poverty, ill-health, dilatorincss, and iits of in- 
temperance. "With all his poivcrs lie achieA'ed but 
little, and to justify contemporary admiration 
there lemaiii, besides the Avorks already named, 
hut a few hon-mots^ some brilliant emendation.s, 
the posthumous Adeeraaria (1812), and notes on 
Aristophanes (1820), the lexicon of Photiua (1822), 
Pausanias (1820), and Siiulas (1834), 1 1 is Tracts 

and Cnticibnis Avere collected by Kidd (1815). 

See ‘Porsoidima’ in Rogers’ Table- Talk (1S56), H. R. 
LuarJ in Camhrkhie Esscuis (1857), and the Rev. J. 
Selby Watson’s Life (1801). His Correspondence Avas 
edited by Lnard for the Cambridge Antiq. Hoc. { ISO 7 )■ 

Fort. See Steering ; also Port "Wine. 

Porta^ Giamhattista della, Neapolitan 
physicist (1543-1G15), Avrote numerous Avovks on 
physiology, gardening, arboriculture, pneumatics, 
ami refraction, besides severfd comedies ; his hest- 
knoAvn hooks being Magia Naturalis (1509) and 
De Hinnana Fkifsiognotnonta . — For Baccio della 
Porla, see BARToLOiAiMEO. 

Fort Adelaide. See Adelaide. 

Portadowil, a market- to Avn of Armagh, Ire- 
land, on the Bann, 6 mile.s S. of Lough Neagh 
and 25 niiles by rail SW. of Belfast. It is a place 
of considerable trade in agricultural produce, and 
mannfaciure.s linen, cambric, and sheeting. Poia. 
(1871) 6735 j (1881) 7850. 

Portage City, canital of Columbia county, 
Wisconsin, is at the head of navigation on the 
Wisconsin River, and on the ship-canal Aviiich con- 
nects it Avith the Fox Paver, 177 miles by rail NW. 
of Chicago. Steamboats ply to Green Bay, Lake 


Michigan. Poitage has grain-elevatois and inm- 
Avoiks, and manufactures leather, boot®*, clothiiu' 
tkc. Pup. (1890) 5130. 

Portage la Prairie, tlie maiket-toAvn of a 
lich agiicultmal district in Manitoba, on the 
Assinihoiiie IUa or, 50 miles by i ail Vi', of Winni- 
peg. It has hour-mills and giain-elevaiois, a 
hiewery, a biscuit-factoiy, a papei-mill, Ac. Pop. 
3600.— In Noitli Ameiica portage (from Fr. po)ter, 
Hn cany’) means a place Avhere boats or canoes 
have to be canied past mpids or across between 
one navigable .stieani and another. 

Portali.s, Jean Etienne Marie (1745-1807), 
juiist, piacti.sed law in Paiis, Avas impiisoned and 
prosecuted duiiiig the iioAmlution, but under 
Napoleon Avas the chief author of the famous Code 
Cii'd. See Code. 

Portal Ycia, tiie vein Avhich conveys to tlie 
liver the venous bitiod fiom intesLino.s, spleen, 
and stomach. See Lia'ER; Curjulation, Ahl, 
111. iqn 260, 201 ; and Vein. 

Portarlinsitoil, a market-toAvn of Ireland, 
paitly in King’s Coniity, paiLly in t,|ueen’s County, 
on the Barrow^, 44 miles by rail SW. of Duhliii. 
It takes its name fiom the Earl of Arlington, to 
Avliom it A\as granted ])y Charles TL AVilliam HI, 
planted in it a colony of Fieiich and Flemish 
Piotestants, many of Avliose ilesceiulants still 
remain. Malting is the chief industry. Until 1885 
it retniiicd one in ember to pailiamenb. Pop. 2357. 

Port Arthur, the terminus of the eastern 
division of the Canadian Pacilic Railway, on 
Thuiulei Bay, an arm of Lake Supeiior, 993 "miles 
by rail AVNWh of Montienl. It is the eliief 
Canadian port on the lake, and the steamships of 
the raihvay company ply hetAAmen here and Owmui’s 
Sound, on Georgian Bay (525 miles). It has ex- 
tensive docks, a large grain-elevator, and a hu'^y 
trade. Pop. 5500. 

Port-;ui-Princc, the capital of ITayti (q.A^), 
is situated on the Avest coast, at the head of a bay 
of the same name. Pop. 20,000. 

Port Breton, a name given to tlie soiith-ea'ifc 
part of New' Ireland (noAv German ), the scene in 1879 
of a disastious experiment in colonising by a com- 
pany of French Legitimists. The Mar(jnis i)u Ray^, 
Avho floated the company, and his associates aacig 
condemned to various terms of impiisonment ( 1883) 
for fraud and raiding money on false ptetence.s. 

Portcullis (Fr, jiortc and coulisse^ ‘a groove’), 
a strong timber or iron grating, sliding in the jambs 
of the entrance to a castle, Avhich, Avhen drop])edto 
the ground, defended the gate from assailants. 
The loAver ends of the vertical bars had spike.s to 
stick ill the ground, or injure those on Avhom it Avaa 
made to fall, xV pOAverful mechanism of Avindlasse.? 
Avas reipiired to work the iiorteullis. There might 
he a succession of portcullises in the same entiaiice. 

Port Darwin, one of the finest harhonrs in 
Anstialia, is situated on the coast of the Northern 
Territory of South Australia. TLs entrance is 2 
miles Avide, and A'CSsels of any tonnage can float 
in it with safetjL Paliner.ston, the chief Ioavii on 
its shores, is the land term inns of the ov'erland 
telegi-apli, 1973 miles from xidelaide, and of tlie 
cable to Java, and the starting-point of a railway 
(1891) to the gold-lields of the iiiteiior, 150 miles 
distant. The imports average about £290,000 per 
annum and the exports £105,000. 

Port D’ Urban, See Durban. 

Port Dlirnford, a harbour in the British East 
African Company’s territory, a little more than 1“ 
S. of the equator. 

Porte, or SUBLLME PoRTE, a name given to the 
Turkish government. See Constantinople. 
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Port EliZJlbetll, a h^fiport of tlie British 
colony of the (Jape of Good Hoi)e, sUikIs on tlie 
^vestem shore of Algoa Bay, hy lail 85 miles SW. 
of Graliani’t> Town and 350 y. of ICiniheiley. It is 
the principal seaport of the east part of Cape 
Colony, ami also of the Oiaiige Kivcn’ Free State. 
Itspuhlic IniildhigH, solid iLiid substantial edilices, are 
the town-Iiou^e, the pio\iuci}il hospital, churches, 
the Giey lustilutc, a college, a library (20,000 
voliiniea), a museum, &:q. Theie are two parks 
find several tiee-plauted squares. The town was 
founded in 1820, and the poi)ulatioii, which was 
not much above 4000 in 1855, had grown to 13,049 
in 1875, and to 15,920 in 1889. Two pieis weio cou- 
fatnicted to protect the iuul)our in 1881 ^ and an 
aqueduct, 28 miles long, has brought good watui 
to the town .since 1878. The value of the imports 
increased fiom 0370,038 in 1855 to an average of 
£2,940,800 for the three years ending 1889 ; that of 
the exports (mainly wool, with ostiich-featUeis, 
Angora goats’ hair, and diamonds) from £584,447 
ill fSoo to an average of £1,820,000 (ending 1889). 

PortcOllS Mol). At Pittcinveom in Fife, on 
the night of 9th Januai'y 1730, three smuggler.s, 
AndicAV Wilson of Kirkcaldy, George Robertson, 
an Edinburgh innkeeper, and William Hall, rohlied 
the Kirkcaldy excise- col lee tor of over £100. All 
three weie at once arrested, and on lltli JMarch 
were .sentenced to dcatli. In an attempt to break 
out of the Edinburgh Tolbootli (the ‘Heart of 
Midlothian’), Wilson, ‘a squat lound man,’ stuck 
fast in a grating, ])re von ting also the e.scapB of 
Kobertson ; but the following Sunday, being taken 
with him to liear the condemned sermon in St 
Giles’ Church, he suddenly .seized two of the 
four soldieis guarding them, ami fastened with 
his teetii upon a tldnl, at the same time crying, 
‘Run, Guordie, run for your life.’ Kobertson dhl 
get clear oil; Wilson on 11th April was hanged 
in the Grassmarket. Thoi’e was some disturbance 
and stone-throwing, when Captain John PovLeous, 
the brutal coiuuuuidev of the City Guard, lived on 
the crowd, and killed or Avounded sixteen or 
more men and women. For this ho himself was 
tiied and sentenced to death {20th July), baton 
26tli Augmst was ro.s])ited by (Jueeii Caroline. 
IloAvever, on the night of 7tli Sei)tGmber an ordeily 
mob biiusb open tlie tolbootli, dragged Porteous 
out, boio him, pleading for morc^g to the (Jvass- 
market, and lynched him — banged liim from a 
(Iyer’s pole, and .slaslicd at him with Locliaher axes. 
A drunken footman of Lady AVemyss and one 
other man were tried next year for tlieir share in 
the riot; but both were acquitted, and none of the 
ringleaders ever was brought to jnstice, A bill 
jiassed the Lords to disqualify the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh from ever again liolding office, to im- 
prison him for a twelvemonth, to abolish the City 
Guard, to raze tlm Nether Port, and to line the 
city in £1500 for Poi Leons’ Avidow ; but only the 
finst and last clauses Avere carried in the Commons, 
and these only hy a ca.sting vote and after the 
fiercest opposition from all the >Scotch members. 
Indec(l, the Porteou.s Riot paved tho Avay for the 
rebellion of the ’45. 

See vol, xvii. of iho State Triah (1815) ; Scott’s Jffbart 
of Midlothian (1818); and Criminal Trials illustrative 
of the * Heart of Midlothian^ (1818). 

Porter, a kind of beer favoured by London 
porter.?, hence .so called about 1750. fcSee Beeu, 
vol. IT. p. 37, 

Pointer, David, an American naval officer, aa’rs 
born at Boston, jMassachusetts, 1st February 1780, 
Rie son of a naval officer Avho fought through the 
Revolution. He Avas ai^pointed midshipman in 
1798, and lieutenant the year after; saAv service 
again, st privateers in the AVest Indies, and against 


Tiipoli in 1801-3; bocauio captain in 1812, and 
captured the iiist Biitish Avai-.ship taken in the 
war. In 1813, Avith the Essex {Z'l he nearly 

desbioyed the English Avliale-fishery in the Pacific, 
and took p^.'^sessiuii of the Alarquesas Islambs; bub 
in March 1814 his fiigate Avas destroyed by the 
British in A^alparai'^o liai boar, and Porter returned 
liome on parole. He aftei wauls commanded an 
expedition against pirates in the AA’est Indian 
AA^atcis, and Ava.s couit-inartialled for compelling 
the authorities at Poi to Rico to apologise for im- 
prisoning one of his ofliceis. Poi ter re.'signed in 
1820, and Avas foi a time at the head of the Mexi- 
can nav3". In 1820 the United States appointed 
him consul-geneial to the Baibary States, and 
then miiiihtev at Constantinojde, A>]ieie he died, 
3d Alarch 1843. Fariagut, it is uoibh noting, 
Avas lih adopted son. Sec the Life (1875) by his 
.son. 

David Dixoii Pouter, admiial of the Amciican 
navy, who Avns bom at Chester, Penns}lvania, 8th 
June 1813. Ho accomjianicd his father on his cruise 
against Lite pirates, and afterwards Avas for some 
time a midshipman in the Alexicaii service. He 
entered the United iStates navy in 1829, Avas em- 
ployed on the coast survey from 1830 to 1841, Avhen 
lie became lieutenant, and then served till 1845 on 
tlie Meditciraiiean and Brazil stations, aUei'Avauls 
returning to the coast survey. Fiom 1849 to 1853 
lie Avas engaged in command of the California niail- 
steaniGis. At the commencement of the civil Avar 
he Avas appointed commander of the steam -frigate 
Powhatan ^ and oidered to Pensacola; ImbafterAvauls 
he Avas placed in command of the moitar llotilla, 
joined Farragut, and in April 1802 succe.s.sfully 
bombarded tlie Ngav Oilcans foits. In September 
1862 he received the command of the MFsissi])pi 
squadron, and, succeeding in luniiing past the 
batteiies of ATcksburg, ponied a heavy cannonade 
on the city, and assisted materially to bring about 
its fall in July 1803, for Avliich lie was lU’omoted to 
roar-adiuii'al. Ti’ansferred to tlie North Atlantic 
squadron in 1804, in December be bombarded and 
silenced Fort Fisher, at the mouth of Cape Fear 
River; and in January 1865, after seven hours’ 
fighting, the fortres.s Avas taken hy the combined 
land and naval forces. Porter, aaIio till 1869 Avas 
supermtendeut of the naval academy at Annapolis, 
Avas made vice-admiral in 1806, and in 1870 suc- 
ceeded Farragiib as admiral of the navy. He died 
at Washington, 13tli Febiuavy 1891. He Avas the 
author of three romances, of Incidents and Ance- 
dotes of the Civil War (1885), and of a History 
of the Navy in the War of the llcbcllioyi (1887)* 

Portci% Jane, authoress of the Scottish Chiefs^ 
Avas born at Durham in 1776, daughter of an anny- 
sui'geon Avho died soon after her birth. She Avas 
brought up at Edinhurgli and in London, and made 
a great reputation in 1803 by lier high-floAvn ro- 
mance, Thaddeus of Warsaw t Avliich Avas distanced 
in its kind in 1810 by The Scottish Chiefs, The 
hero of the latter is a stilted and nropoateroiis 
figure enough— as little of the hisborical AVallace as 
could Avell be, yet the book retains its in Levesb for 
youthful reader.?, and had the merit of jjroinpting 
Scott to complete Waverlcy. Other ho()ks Avere 
The Pastor's Fireside (1815), Duke Christian of 
Liinclnircf (1824), Talcs Hound a Winter's Hearth 
(in collaiioration Avith her sister Ann a Mai ia, 1824), 
The Field of Forty Footsteys ( 1S28 ), and Sir Edward 
Seaward's Narrative of his Shipwreck and Consc- 
uent Discovery of Ccriain hlayids in the Canbbean 
'ca (1831), a clover fiction, edited by her, Imb 
ahno.st certainly written by her eldest brother, Dr 
William (Agilvie Porter (cf. Notes and QuerieSi 
1880). With this bi’othev she spent some years 
at Bristol, and there she died, 24th May 1850. — 
Another brother, ROBERT KeR PORTER ( 1775-1842), 
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^\as a clever battle-paiuter, and led a ^vandering 
life. He vihite<l RuF^Ma on the cnn^eror’s commission 
in 1,S04, accompanied Sii John Moore’s expedition 
in 180S, became knight commander of the order of 
Hanover in 1832, -was afterwards British consul in 
Venezuela, and died at St Petersburg, wliither his 
sBter Jane had gone to join liim, 4th Maj" 1845. He 
published books of travel in Russia, Sweden, Spain, 
Foitugal, (dcoigia, Persia, and Armenia. — Pier 
younger sLfcer, Anna Makia Porteu (1780-1832), 
Ido'^'^omed precociously into A ( 1793-9o), 

followed by a long series of works, among which 
need only he named Octavia (1798), The Lake of 
(1804), The Huiujavian Broiliers 
The lied use of Korirajj (1814), The Fast of St 
Maffdalcn (1818), Honor O'Hara (1826), and 
Barony (1830). 

Porter, Noah, philosophical writer, was born 
14tli Decem])er 1811, at Faimington, Connecticut, 
giaduated at Yale in IS31, .studied theology, and 
was for ten ycais a Congregational itasLor. In 1816 
lie became piofessor of Moral Philosophy at Yale, 
and from 1871 to 1886 he was ] resident of the college. 
One of the doctorates received hy him was tlie 
Edinburgh LL.D. in 1SS6. Of Ida numerous works 
may be mentioned The Human Intdled ( 1868 ; often 
re-edited). Books and Heading (1870), /S'c^'c?^ces of 
Nature versus the Sdence of Man (1871), Elements 
of Intelledual Science (1872), Elements of Moral 
iiciencG (1885), Kant's Ethics ( 1886). 

Port Eriii; a port on the south-west coast of 
the Isle of Man, on Port Erin Bay, 54 miles AY. of 
Castletown, has a breakwater 950 feet long, and a 
steamboat ]>ier. One mile to the north-east there 
is a runic monumental crop's. Port Erin forms part 
of Ruahen parish ( pop. 3527 ). 

Pori E.SSillJ2? ton, an inlet in the Cohurg Penin- 
sula on the north coast of Australia, forming a fine 
harhonr. On its shores there was from 1831 to 
1850 a penal settlement. 

PorteiiS, Beiluv, was the youngest but one 
of nineteen cldidren, and was horn at York, Stii 
May 1731, his paients being both natives of Vir- 
ginia. He was educated at Ripon and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and graduated as tenth 
wrangler in 1752. He was at once made a fellow 
of bis college, took orders in 1757, and became 
domestic chaplain to Arclihishop Seeker in 1762. 
Hi'' ])referments were the small livings of Rucking 
and AYittersoliam in Kent (1765), which he soon 
exchanged for the rectory of Hunton in the same 
county, the leetory of Lambeth (1767), the 
masterdnp of the Hospital of St Cro.ss, near AYin- 
clie.'^ter (1769), the hisnopiic of Chester (1776), and 
of London, in succession to Hr Lowth (1787). He 
reAgned Lamheth when made Bishop of Chester, 
but only gave np Hunton when appointed to the 
see of London. Bishop Porteiis died 13th May 1809. 
He was a sound Churchman, yet moderate, a great 
enemy of profanity and Sunday concerts, and a 
warm fiierid of the AVe.=it Indian slaves. He was a 
judicious observer of the times, as in liis prudently 
delayed commendation of Sunday-schools. His 
learaing was inconsiderable, and the ]jopii]arity of 
his Ledures on St Matthew's Gospel^ and especially 
his Summary of Christian Evidences^ was solely 
due to the absence of better books. Person called 
him ‘ Proteus,’ and Parr desciibecl him as ' a poor 
paltry prelate, proud of petty popularity, and per- 
Jjetnally preaching to petticofits. ’ 

Sec the Panegyric, rather than Life, by the Bev. Robert 
Hodgson ( 1811 ), editor of his works in G vids. ; and a very 
full correspondence in Notes and Queries for 1879-81. 

Port Faininej the name given by Cavendish 
in 1587 to a spot in Patagonia on the north coast 
of the Straits of Alagellan. From 1843 to 1853 it 
was a Chilian penal colony. 


Port-CrlaSi?oWj a town of Renfrewshire, on 
the southern shore of the Firth of Clyde, 3 miles 
ESE. of Greenock and 20 AYNAY. of Glasgow. It 
was founded in 1668 hy the magistrates of Glasgow 
a.s a harbour for their city, the deepening of the 
Clyde (q.v.) not having yet been thought of. In 
1710 it was constituted the bead custom-house on 
the Clyde, and for a while took the lead of Green- 
ock ; ill 1775 it u'as incorporated as a municipalitv; 
and by the Reform^ Bill of 1832 it was laisecl to 
the lank of a parliauientaiy burgh, uniting with 
Kilmarnock, tSzc. to return one member. Built on 
low alluvial ground, and backed by bills 700 feet 
high, it lias a Doric town-house (1815), a public 
hall ( 1873), mined NeAvark Castle (1597), a Avet- 
dock of 12 acres (formed since 1834), a large 
graving-dock (1874), extensive timber-poiifls, ship- 
building-yards, iron and brass foundiies, &c. Pop 
(1841) 6938; (1881) 10,802; (1891) 14,647. 

Poi’t Ifaiiiillon, a spacious, well -.sheltered 
harbour, formed liy three islands of the Kan-hoAV 
group, 30 miles S. of Corea and 45 NE. of (^uelpart 
(q.v.). It was annexed by Britain as a pro.specbive 
coaling station in 1885, but abandoned xn the 
following year. Ib was discovered and named by 
Belcher in 1845. 

Port Hope, a port of entry of Ontario, on 
tlie north shore of Lake Ontaiio, 63 miles by lail 
E. of Toronto. It has a good harbour, and a lbiade 
in lumber and grain, and in the toAvu Avoollens, 
buttons, engines, iron castings, &c. aie manu- 
factured. Pop. 5585. 

Port Huron, capital of St Clair county, 
Michigan, is on the St Claii* River where ib issues 
from Lake Huron, and at the mouth of the Black 
Riv^er, 59 miles hy rail NNE. of Detroit. The rivers 
are crossed by four iron bridges. Tlie city lias a 
fine cuhbom-liouse ( 1877 ), Bhipyard.s and diy-dock.*^, 
sawmills, grain-elevators, and machine and rail- 
road .shops. Much pine tindjer is brought down hy 
the Black River. A railway tunnel passing under 
the St Clair River connects the town witli Samia, 
in Canada (see Tunnel); there is also a steam- 
ferry to Sarnia, and steamboats plj^ daily, except 
in winter, between Port Huron and Detroit. Pop. 
(1880) SSS3; (1890) 1.9,543. 

Portici, a town of Italy, on the .slope of 
A^esuvius, 5 miles hy rail SE. of Naples. Its 
environs are delightful, and are dotted over Avitli 
country-houses. The royal palace built (1738) by 
Charles HI. is now an agricultui’al college. There 
are a small fort, fishing, and sea-bathing. Silk- 
Avorms arc reared and ribbons made. Pop. 12,272. 

Portioners- See Heir, Vol. A^. p. 626. 

Port Jervis, a toAvn of Ncav York, on the 
DelaAvare River, 88 miles by rail NAY. of Ncav 
York City. It contains railroad shops, planing 
and other mills, glass-AVorks, and manufactories of 
hoots and shoes, glove.s, and Avatch-case.s. Pop. 
(1880) 8678; (1890) 9,327. 

Portland, ( 1 ) the largest city and chief .seaport 
of Maine, and capital of Cuinherlaiid county, 
on Casco Bay, I OS miles by rail NE. of Boston. 
It is situated on a narrow peiiinsula, embracing 
2J sc(. m., Avitli broad shaded streets, and haiid.soine 
public and private edifices, including a court and 
custom-house, post-office, city hall, observatory, 
and^ Baxter and Mechanics’ Halls. There are 
rolling-Tiiills, and locomotives, machinery, boilers, 
stoves, carriages, and shoes manufactured, and 
sugar and petroleum refined. The harbour, Avhich 
is defended by three forts, is large, deep, and avcIL 
sheltered ; there are Avharves, elevators, and dry- 
docks, and an important trade is carried on; 
steamers ply direct to Liverpool in Avinter, The 
place Avas first settled by an English colony in 1632. 
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In 1S66 a fiie destroyed i$10, 000,000 -worth of pro- 
perty. Poitland is the seat of Episcopal and 
Foinan Catholic bishops, and was tiie biithplace of 
Loncrfellow. Pop. (1S70) 31,il3; (1890) 36,425.- 
(2) PoBTLAND, the metropolis of Oregon, and 
capital of Multnomah county, is on tlie Willa- 
mette River, 12 miles from where it joins the 
Columbia (about 100 from the ocean) and 772 by 
rail N. of San Francisco. It has railway com- 
munication with St Paul and Council Bluffs also, 
and is a prosperous port of entry, large ocean- 
going ships coming np^ to this point. A hand- 
some city, well built, with fine, shaded streets, it 
has a court-house, a United States government 
building, numerous churches and schools, and an 
asylum for the insane. There are iron-foundries, 
macliine -shops, sawmills, canneiies, bieweries, ami 
manufaotuies of furniture, Hour, shoes, &c. Clear- 
ing-house returns show ISOS, 000, 000 for 1890— ex- 
ports, 1^12,000,000. Portland was founded in 1844, 
aud became a city in 1851. Pop. (1870) 8293 ^ 
(ISSO) 17,577 j (1890) 46,385. 

Portland, Dukes of. See Bentinck. 

Portland, Isle of, a rocky neniusula of Dor- 
setshire, connected witli the maiiilaiul by the Chesil 
Bank (q.v. }, and 4 miles S. of WeyiiioutJi hy a 
hraiicli-line (1865). It is 4^ miles long, 1^ wide, 9 
in circumferoice, and 2890 acj’es in area. Fi'om its 
highest point, the Verne (495 feet), it shelves with 
a gradual and almost uiihiokeii slope to Poitland 
Bill (20 feet), the southern extieiiiity, where staml 
two lighthouses (1716-89), showing lixed lights 210 
aud 136 feet above sea-level, and between which 
and the Shainbles, a dangerous reef, 3 iniles south- 
east, a surf, called the Purtlaiul Race, is raised hy 
the rushing of the impetuous tides. Thu cliffs have 
in places been worn into fantastic caverns; and 
ancient raised beaches are well marked near the 
Bill. Portland is one solid mass of oolitic lime- 
stone, whicli has been largely quarried for building 
purposes since the 17th ceiitury, when Inigo Jones 
employed it for Whitehall and Sir Christopher 
Wren for >StPaurs. Coldsmitlis’ Ball, the Rctoim 
Chil), and Pall Mall genei-ally are also built of it ; 
and the yearly export now ranges between 50,000 
and 70,000 tons. 

Tliure are three different qualities of Poitland 
stone, the three strata lying close together. The 
top bed, called Iloach^ is misuiicd for line hewn 
work, since it is full of fossils, but it is hard and 
durable, and does well for tlie walls of docks, 
foundations, and the like, The Whit Bcd^ which 
comes next, yields the best stone for line buildings. 
It varies in texture from a line close grain to the 
roe-like structure characteristic of oolitic lime- 
stones, and is free from shells. Its colour is a 
pleasing grayish white. The Base Bed, not quite 
so much quarried as the others, is of liner grain 
and whiter than the Whit bed j but it is softer and 
better suited for internal than external architec- 
tural work. An analysis of this stone by Professor 
Daniell shows the following compo.sition : Silica, 
1*20; carbonate of lime, 95‘16; carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 1*20 ; iron and alumina, *50 ; water and loss, 
1*94; besides which ingredients there is often a 
trace of bitumen present. Portland stone is also 
qiianied in the ‘ Isle ’ of Piirheck and the Vale of 
Wardoiir. 

The formation of a magnilicent liarhonr of refuge 
has been described at Bueakwateb, where also a 
map is given ; most formidable fortillcations have 
moreover boon consti'iicted, the Verne in especial 
being crowned by Fort Victoria. Other features of 
the ‘ Isle ’ are its great convict-prison, dating from 
1848, and holding npwai’da of 1600 convicts (see 
Pbisons) ; Portland Castle (1520), built by Henry 
VIII,, and held for Charles L till 1646; Bow and 


Arrow Castle, ascribed to Rufus ; and Pennsylvania 
Castle (1800), built hy Governor Penn, the great 
Quaher’s grandson. The inhabitants of the ‘ Isle ’ 
long remained a peculiar people, interniai lying, and 
preserving, generation alter generation, the many 
curious customs of their forefathers. The ‘Isle’ 
itself is remarkable for its copious and excellent 
.spring- water and for its small breed of black-faced 
.sheep, whose llesh, well known as ‘Portland 
mutton,’ is much esteemed for its llavour. Pop. 
(1851) 5195; (1881) 10,061 ; (1891) 11,000. 

See Damon’s Gcolofit/ of Wcij7noutk and Portland 
(1860), and an article in the Cornhill (1882). 

Portland Beds. See Jueassic System. 

Fortliuid Cement. See Cement. 
Portland Sago. See Arum. 

Portland Va.SCi a celebrated ancient Roman 
glass vase or cinerary nrn found during the ponti- 
iicate of Urban VUI. (162,^-44) in a marble sarco- 
phagus ( of Alexander Sevei ns, it is thought, and bis 
mother jMamma^a) in the Monte del Grauo, near 
Ro)ne. It v’as at lirst 
deposited in the Bar- 
beriiii Palace at Rome, 
and hence it is some- 
times called the Bar- 
bevini Vase. It was 
bought in 1770 by Sir 
V'illiam _ Hamilton 
((pv.), and in 1787 by 
the Portland family, 
who in 1810 deposited it 
in the British Museum, 
where it is now shown 
inthe* Gold Room.’ The 
ground of the Poitland 
Vase is of dark-blue 
glass, and the ligure- 
Buhjocts which adorn it 
are cub in cameo style 
in an outer layer of 
opaque wliite glass. In 
the ollicial British Museum UmWe (1890) it is stated 
that the com\)ositiou is supposed to represent on 
the ohver.se Thetis con sen ting to he the bride of 
Peleus, in the ]n-p.sence of Poseidon and Eius \ on 
the reverse, Peleus and Thetis on Mount Pelion. 
On the jjofctom of the vase is a bust of Paris. The 
vase was broken to pieces liy a lunatic in 1845, bub 
the fragments were very skilfully united again. 
The Portland Vase is 10 inches high, and is the 
iincst specimen of an ancient cameo cut-glass vase 
known. There are only two others of .similar 
cluiracter which aijproacJi it in beauty — viz. an 
ampliora in the Naples Museum and the Auldjo 
Vase. But fiagments of the same kind of glass 
exist with work upon them quite as line. In the 
end of the 18th century Josiali Wedgwood, the 
famous jiotLer, made Jifly copies in fine earthen- 
ware of the Portland Vase, which were originally 
sold at twenty -live guineas each. One of these 
now fetches £200. 



Portland Vase. 


Port JLouiSs the capital and principal port of 
the Biitisli colony of Mauritius, is situated on an 
excellent harboni* off the north-west coast, and is 
enclosed by a ring of lofty hills. It is defended by 
forts ( 1SS7-91 ), is a coaling station of the Biitish 
navy, and has barracks and military slorchoiises. 
Tliere are three graving-docks beside the harbour, 
througli which all the commerce of Mauritius 
(q.v.) passes. Tlie drainage has been greatly im- 
proved of late. The city contains the govern- 
ment house, a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, a royal college, &c. Pop. (1889) 61,170. 

Port Mahon (anc. Portus Magonis), the 
capital of the island of Minorca (q.v,), is beauti- 
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fully hituated on a deep, nan on inlet in the soiitli- 
ea^i of the Hand. It-, haihour i- one of the linefet 
in the Mediteminean, and i- pi o tec ted hy poweifiil 
forts and fortilication*-. Huihlinj^^ stone, shoes, 
cotton^, cattle, and honey are expoi ted. I’op. 
lo,S42. The tovsn ^va^ held hy the Euglisli fioiii 
ITOS to ITdO, and again from 1762 to 1782. It was 
they ^vho made it a tiibt-cla^'S fortress. 

Fort illoody. VANCorviiiR. 

IN>rfo Alej^TO, capital of the Brazilian state 
of Bio (Iraride do Sul, stands at the north-west 
extieinity of the LagOa dos Patos, by means of 
Arldcli it communicates '\\itli the sea. It was 
founded in 1742, is well built, ami has about 35,000 
inhabitant-. It contains a catliedral, an arsenal, 
military ami normal schools, an episco[>al seminary, 
and a Cleiman chil). Most of the wholc'^ale trade 
is in the hands of the Gennaiis, wlio launiber some 
3000. Bail ways bring the ]troduce of tlie interior 
tlown to tlie port, which, however, can only be 
enteretl hy sliips drawing 84 feet. There are nianii- 
fuLtorie '3 of piano's, fuinitiire, brandy, and Iteer. 

Portobcllo, a Scottish watering-place on the 
soutlieni -liore of the Firth of Forth, 3 miles E. of 
Edinhuigh. Its Jirst house (1742)_was built hy 
one of Admiral Vernon's seamen in the expedi- 
tion against Puerto Bello, and hence it derived its 
name; but it dates, like its eastern extension 
Joppa, almost wholly from a time later than 1804. 
An esplanade, f mile long, skirts the broad level 
sands ; and tlicie are a proiiienadG pier of 1250 feet 
(1871), nmnicipal buildings (1878), haU-a-dozen 
churches, an<l manufactuies of ]jottery, brick.s, 
bottles, &c. Portobello, with Leith ami Miissel- 
burgli, returns one meinl)er to parliament. Pop. 
(1811) 3587 ; (1881) 6926; (1891)8181. 

Portobelo [Puerto Bcih), a small decayed sea- 
])orfc town of Colombia, on the northern shore of the 
Isthmus of Panama, almost due north of the town 
of Panama. It has an excellent harbour, discovered 
by Columbus in 1502, but is very unhealthy, and 
has fallen into decay since 1 739, when it was stunned 
hy Admiral Vernon, during the war between 
England and Spain. Pop. 1300. 

Porto Ferrajo. See Elba, 

Porto-Maiirizio, a town of North Italy, 
stands embowered in olive-grove.s on the Gulf of 
Genoa, by r£ul 69 miles SVk of Genoa and 41 E. 
by N. or Nice, and consists of an old town on 
the hills and a new town next the sea, udtli a 
small harbour. Pop. 6309. — Tlie province has an 
area of 468 sep m. and a pop. ( 1889) of 136,738. 

Porto Novo, a simall port on the Coromandel 
coast of India, 145 miles S. of Madras by rail. Both 
the Danes and the Dutch had formerly a factory 
here. The place is celebrated for the battle fouglit 
hereon kst July 1781, when Sir Eyre Coote, with 
80o0 men, defeated Ilyder Ali and an aimy of 
60,000. From 1824 on for some years there was an 
iron-foundry here, the ore being brought from 
Salem. Pop. 7823. 

Porto Rico, or Puerto Eioo, a Spanish AVest 
India island, iie.s 75 mile.s E. of Hayti or St 
Domingo. An oblong in sliape, it has an area of 
3530 sq, m., about five-sixths the area of Jamaica, 
and ineasure.s 110 miles from east to west, and 40 
from north to south. It is traversed from east to 
west by ranges of mountains, 1500 feet in average 
height, though Mount El Yurique rises to 3670 
feet. From the base of the mountains rich alluvial 
tracts extend to the sea on all sides, and are 
wintered by innumerable short streams. The 
higher parts are covered with forests. Rain falls 
in much greater abundance on the north than on 
the .south of the island. The principal crops are 
sugar, eollee, and rice (the food of tlie people), 


tliongli tobacco, maize, yams, bananas, plantnins, 
and tiopical fruits are also grown. Large beuls of 
cattle and boises are fed on the lowland pa.stures. 
Tlio imports consist of cotton and woollen goods, 
inefcaK and hardware, ami provisions, as rice, Hour, 
ale, fruit-, iS:c., and reach a value between two an(i 
thiee millions sterling; they are suiiplied princi- 
pally by Gieat Britain, the United States, and 
Spain ill nearly equal proportions. The exports 
aie sugar, col fee, molas.ses, tobacco, and cattle, 
valued at two to two and a half millions, from 
three-quarters to one and a quarter million being 
for sugar and the same value for coflee. Spain and 
the United States aie the chief customers; France 
and Great Biitain come next. The population 
increases rapid! V : in 1800 it was 155,400; in 1834 
358,800 ; in 1864, 615,844 ; in 1880, 754,313 (429,473 
being wliite); and in 1888, 813,937. The chief 
tu>uir3 are St John’s (q.v.), the capital, IMayagiiez 
(pop. 27,000), and Ponce (40,000). Slavery was 
aholisliod in 1873. Porto Rico was discovered hy 
Columbus in 1493. Ponce de Leon founded tlie 
liist Spanish settlement in 1510. An attempt to 
shake oil the Spanish yoke in 1820-23 was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Portpatrit’k, a decayed fisliing-village in 
VTgtownshire, miles SAY. of Strain aer by rail. 
It is slielteied liy high clifls, and has a pleasant 
south-westerly exposure, but the coast i.s rocky and 
tlie sea boisterous, while there are no facilities for 
bathing, althoiigdi tlie village enjoys some reputa- 
tion OH a watering-place. Portpatrick is but 21^ 
miles direct north-east of Donagliadee in County 
Duvm, was long the Gretna Green for Ireland, and 
the chief place for the imjmrtation into Scotland of 
Irish cattle and horses, while it was a mail-packet 
station from 1602 till 1849. A pier wa.s built in 
1774, and a great artilicial harbour was commenced 
from Rennie’s desig^ls in 1S2J, but ultimately 
was found impracticable as a place of shelter 
owing t{) the violence of the south- westerly swell 
and the winds that blow for eight months of the 
year. The i)uhlic coidideiice in the harbour received 
its death-blow from the Avreck of the Orion steam- 
ship within the port in 1850, when about seventy 
souls perished within a few yards of the croAvded 
street. The Hglitlioiise Avas removed in 1869, and 
the harbour- Avorks fell quickly into hopcle,ss ruin, 
after having cost the country £500,000. Pup. 
of parish ( 1831 ) 2239 ; { 1891 ) 1213. 

Port Phillip, the gate of Melbourne, dis- 
covered in 1802 by Lieutenant Murray, and named 
in honour of Captain Phillip, the bust governor of 
Ncav South AVales (q.v.). ATctoria itself Avas 
originally called the district of Port Pliillip. 

Portraits, Composite, a method of indicat- 
ing tlie facial characteristics of a family or grouj) of 
persons, Avliile at the same time siqjprc.s.sing tlie 
])eciiliarifciea of individual members. Mr Francis 
GalLon has thus prepared type faces each compo'-ed 
of a number of iiulivichials .specially celebrated for 
some particular branch of ait, .science, or occupa- 
tion. The results aie recogiiRed as of considerable 
value to the student of anthropology. 

One Avay of obtaining these composite portraits 
is to take full-face photographs of each ])erson com- 

ra the group, of such a uniform size that two 
lorizontal lines pass, one through tlie inner 
angle of the eyes, the other through tlie line divid- 
ing the lips, Avhile a third fixed periiendxcular line 
equally divides the nose ; liy this means tlie photo- 
graphs are brought approximately to the same size, 
and corresponding povtion.s of the various faces 
occupy similar positions. Noav suppose there are ten 
individuals in the group, and that any one negatRe 
Avoiild require half an hour to produce a good j^irint, 
then each negative is printed for one-tenth ot half 
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an hour, and is carefully adjusted so that: cacli suc- 
ceeJiin*’ negative occupies the same position on the 
itriiifc as tlie preceding one ; tlius a conpjusite por- 
tiait ^vill result, eacli of the_ ten likenesses liaving 
an equal sliare in its production. A\diei’e any cliar- 
acteristic is coiuniou to all oi sov^eral, that pcculiavity 
\\ill he more or less pronounced; u'liere, liou'ever, 
only one or two pei'sons possess a pecnliaiiby, it is 
&carccl3% if at all, jiotieeahle. 13y taking a nega- 
tive of a succession of positivL\s a composite negative 
will result capable of indelinite luprodncfcion. The 
result is often a highly idealised portrait representa- 
tive of the family, or of the poet, stalesnian, mathe- 
matician, gaol-bird, ^kc., and typical of the group it 
lepicsents. 

Portree. Skye. 

PortroeVC^ once the English name of the prin- 
cipal magistrate in a port t(jwii, especially in 
London ( (p v. ). I 

Port Royal. See Jamaica. ’ 

Port-Royal des Cliaiups, a convent of Cis- 
tciciainuiiis, nearly H miles S\V. of A^eihaillcs, which , 
obtained much cclehiity during the 17th century. 
Jt was founded for nuns by a mem her of the family 
of Montinoreiic.v in the early i)arL of the 13th cen- 
tury, ami soon after its esfcahlishinent obtained from 
the pope the privilege of receiving la.y persons, who, 
without taking monastic vows, desired to live in 
religious retirement. Tlie disci] )line of the convent 
having heoii much relaxed in the 15th and 10th 
cencuries, one of its worst abuses — that of ai>point- 
ing the superior, not on account of iiiness, hut 
from conshieratioiis of family or other worldly or 
political motives — hecanio in the end the occasion 
of its complete reformation under INIarie AngcUqne 
Arnauld (q.v.). Tlie community was removed to 
Paris ill 10*20, and in 1033 to a new convent, Port- 
lioyal de Paris ; ami from tliis time the old estah- 
lishment of Port-lh^val des (Jhamiis was cxelnsivel}^ 
de\otod to the use of a lay coinnumity. This coin- 
imuiity soon numbered among its jieniuineiit i 
inmates some of the most distinguished scholars of 
that age, Antony Arnauld, Le Maistre, Anbonj’’ 
and Louis Isaac le Maistre de Sacy, Nicole, 
Lancelot, Sericunrt, and others. TJioiv rule of 
life was most austere, rising at 3 A.M., devoting 
inaiii’' hours to prayer and s])iritual reading and 
instruction, and a iiortion of the day to manual 
laljonr. One of their public services was the 
establisiiiueiit of a school, for which they prcpaied 
well-known educational books, the Port-lloyal 
Gieek and Lathi UraminarH, General Grammar, 
Geometry, Art of Thinking ( ‘ Porb-Knyal Logic,’ 
new ed, hj" Professor Sjieiicer Ihijnies, 18S1), Szc. 
But Porb-ltoj^al Is best known for its adhesion to the 
Jausenist movement (see Jansen). The niims of 
P()rt-Iio,yal having refusotl tosnhscrihe theformulaiy 
condemning the Five Propositions, a royal order was 
is.sued ill 1(3(30 for the siipjnnHsion of the school and the 
removal of the boardois of Poit-lio^^al des Champs ; 
and the ahliess and several other nuns were arrested, 
and confined as ju'isoners in other monasteries. 
After the ‘Peace of Clement IX.’ they Avere per- 
niitted to return ; lint the two communities AVere 
placed under separate government. ^Vllen the 
final ste[)s for the ropreHsiou of the Jansenisfc party 
Avere taken about 1707 a formal hull Avas issued by 
Po]>e Clement XL for blie suppression of Port- 
Pvoyal des Cliamps, and the transfer of its property 
to Poit-Pioyal (le Paris. The nuns Avere linally 
dispersed and distributed ov(‘v convents of difi'erent 
orders througliout France. The i)n}])erty ofthe con- 
vent and clmrcli Avas transfei'rcd to the Paris liouse, 
and all the buildings of Port-lloyal dos Oiamps 
Avere levelled to the ground by order of the king. 
See Sainte-Bcuve, Port-Royed ( Jth ed. 0 vols. 187S) j 
Charles Beard, Purt-Royal (2 vols. 1801 ). 


Portrwfeli, a Avatering-place in County Antrim, 
6^ niilys by mil N. of Coleiaine, and 7 \V. b^’- S. of 
the Giant'i’ Causeway, Avitli Avhicli it is conneeietl 
by an clectiic tramway (1883). The tOAvn is built 
on the isthmus of a short peninsula, looking to the 
CauhCAva}^ clifis on tlie one side, and to Inishowen 
and almost Maliii Head on the otlier. It has line 
sti etches of iirm sand for bathing, and has coui- 
miiiiicatioiis hy steamer Avibli Morecambe and 
Glasgow, l^op, 132*2. 

Fort Said, a toAvn of Egypt, on the Avesb side 
of the Sue/ Canal, on a desolate striji of land 
hetAveeii Lake Meii/alch and the Mediterranean. 
Tlie ]fiace owes its origin to the Suez Canal (q.v.), 
being named after Said Pasha, its promoter, and 
depends Avholly on tlie canal trade, being mainly a 
coaling station for steamers. I’op. (1882) 16,560. 

Portsca Island, a small Gland on the soutli 
coast of Hanipshiie, has on its west side Poits- 
mouth Harbour and on its east side Langston 
Ilarhour, and is separated from the mainland on 
the north h}' a nanow channel, crossed hy several 
hridgcH. It is four miles long hy from tAvo to three 
broad, and contains the toAvns Portseaand Ports- 
mouth. 

Portsmoilfll, the chief iiaA^al arsenal of Great 
Britain, and an important seaport, market-toAvn, 
and ninnieipal, i)arliamenlary, and county Imrongh, 
in the soutn of llam])shire, stands on the sonth- 
Avest .shuie of Portsea Inland (q.v,), at llte cntiance 
to Portsmouth Haihoiir, and op[)osite tlie toAvn of 
Gosport (q.v.), witli Avliieh it communicates by 
means of a steani-liridge. It is 74 miles SW. of 
Linidon, 44 "W. of Brighton, and 23 SW. i>f South- 
amiiLon. Besides the parish of Portsmouth, the 
limits of the municipal and parliamentary borough, 
Avhich are co- ex tensive, include also the parish and 
town of Poitsoa, and the out-Avards Laiidpoib and 
Soiithsea, and coinpiise tlie Avhole of Porhsea Island, 
with the exception of a small portion in the north- 
cast corner. Pop. of the hoiough (1821) 00,479; 
(1851) 72,096; (1871) 1L3,.’)69; (1S81) 127,989; 
(1891) 150,255. Portsmouth is for the most part 
a mean -looking, dirty loAvn, hut has tlie most 
coiujiletc fortifications in Britain. ^ These conijiiise, 
on the landward side, the outer line of the Poils- 
doAvn forts and the Hilsea lines ; to seaAvard, the 
Spithead (q.v.) forts. A portion of the haslioned 
ram] Kiris, Avhich formerly encircled both Ports- 
mouth and Gos]>ort, and Aveie so imposing in 
aiipearance, have since 1872 been removed as use- 
less, tiouthseii, Avhicli is situated outside the 
Ai'alls skirting {South sea Common, is rapidly in- 
creasing, and is noAv a fashionable Aviitering-place. 
Tn the toAvii projicr there are fcAV objects of note. 
Pleasing vicAvs may be had from the ramparts and 
batteries, of the liarbour, the roadstead of Spit- 
head, and the Isle of Wight. Mari.y improvements 
have been canietl out in Portsmouth, including 
iniinoved drainage, and the opening (jf tlie Victoria 
Park in 1878 ; also a iicav toAvn-hall has been Imilt 
at a co.st of £140,000, which Avas opened hy tiie 
Prince of \yales in 1890. Among the few notable 
hnildhigs may ho mentioned the church of St 
Thomas, whose chancel and transept date from the 
close of the 12th century, the nave and Ioaact froni 
1698, and Avliich contains a ghastly ccnotajih in 
mcmoiy of the murdered Duke of Bucldiighain. 
The Garrison Chapel, Eaily English in style, and 
finely restored ly Street in 1867, is a fragment of 
the hospital of St Nicholas, foiuulcd in 1212 by 
Bishop Peter de llepilms, Tn it Charles II. 
married Catharine of Bragaiiza ; and in front of it 
is huriud'tlie brave Sir Charles James Najiier (q.A^), 
Avho died in this neighbourhood in 185.3. The 
dockyard of Portsmouth, in the district of Portsea, 
Avas till 1872 only 116 acres in extent; but vast 
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works hav^e since then been caiiied out at a cost of 
£2,500,000, which lla^e incieased the aiea to a 
total of 293 aci e^. Of tliL inimenfce na\ al estab- 
lishment the most notewoitliy, if not the most 
recent, featiues aie the mast and ro])e lioubes, 
liemp-btoie-, ligging-stoies, sail -loft, and the diy- 
docks, spacious enoui^di to admit the lai^^est vessels, 
and oHeiing eveiy facility foi then speedy lepaii. 
Tlie twehe dockb, 22 to 30 feet deep, aie lined 
^uth solid ma^oniy, roofeil over, and closed by 
lock-gate*. Of the vaiious building slips, one of 
them, looted and eoveied in, is so Jaige tliat tlnee 
or four vessels can be in piocess of constiiictioii 
imdei it at the same time. The Wood Mills con- 
tain a numher of most ingenious block-making 
machines, the invention of Sir Isambaid Liunel 
( fp V.), in ^vhich lougli timber, intioduced at one end, 
i* cut, squaied, dulled, boied, and turned into the 
lequiied sliape. About 150,000 blocks aie made 
lieie annually, and the machines lequiie the attend- 
ance of no moie than four men. In the smithy 
anchois aie foiged h}" aid of a Naaiii 3 ^th’& haininer. 


The dockj^aid also contains the residences of the 
superintending ufiiceis, and a school of naval archi- 
tectuie. 

Poitsmoutli Harbour, about 400 ^mrds wide at 
its enliance, expands into a spacious basin, extend- 
ing inland foi about 4 miles, and having a breadth 
of 3 miles along its northern shoie. Large war- 
vessels can entei and lie at anclioi at all times of 
the tide, there being 4 fathoms of water in the 
channel at low water. The outward entrance is 
defended by Forts Alonckton and Gilkicker, and 
Sonthsea Castle. The position of this liaihoiir is 
highly favouiable. It ia situated in the middle of 
the channel, close to the magiiiliceut anohoiage of 
Spithead, wliere 1000 ships of the line may lide 
^\ithout inconvenience, and is under sheltei of the 
Tsle of Wight, and opposite tlie French aisenal of 
Cliei bourg. 

The local trade of Portsmouth is chiefly sup- 
ported by the dockyaid and other public establish- 
ments. Biewiiig IS laigelj" carried on. Coals, 
potatoes, corn, and timber aie impoited from 
iiiitish coasts, and potatoes, gianite, corn, timhe]', 
cattle, and vine from abroad. The only exports 
aie potter}^ (sliipped at Fareliam) and coal-tar 
pi^li. 


leign of Heniy YIII. Its defences weie commenced 
by Edwaul lY. and stieiigthencd by Elizalietli, 
and afteiwaids in a moie thoioiigh' mannei by 
Yllliam III. Heie, in a house that still leniains 
in tlie High Sbieet, and vhich was then an iim 
called the ‘ Spotted Dog,’ the Duke of Buckingham 
(the ‘ Steeiiie’ ot King James) was assasKUuited by 
Jolin Felton. On the 29^1 of August 17B2, when 
ils commander, Admiial Kempenfehlt, was wiitiim 
in his cabin, the Iloyal George went dovn at Spit 
head, and neaily 1000 lives weie lost. Chailes 
Dickens \vas born at 387 Mile End Ten ace, 
Commeicial Hoad, Laiidport, Poitsea; and otliei 
M'orthie ‘1 of Poi Lsmoubh have been Waltoi Ilesant, 
the ^Hiuiigei Biunel, Jonas Hanwa^^, Sii Fiedeiick 
Madden, Geoige Mereditli, and John Pounds. 

See L. Allen’s History of Portsmouth (1817), H. 
Slight’s Chronicles of Portsmouth (1828), H, P. Wiinrht’s 
SLoru of the '■ Domiis DtP or Garrison Chuuh (1873), 
"Vy. *H. Saunders’ Annals of Portsmouth (1880), aud 
Murrell and East’s Extracts from Portsmouth Pcconls 
(1884). 

Portsmoutli, (l) the metio- 
polis and only seapoit of Ngav 
I lampshiie, is on the boiitli hank 
of the Vibcalaqua River, 3 miles 
fioni the Atlantic, and 57 imlps 
l)y lail NNE. of Boston. Built 
on a beautiful peninsula, oiei- 
lookiiig acapaeioins and deephar- 
boui, with smooth rock bottom, 
it is a handsome old town, many 
of its stieets lined vith sluule- 
tiees, and is afavouiite suminei- 
lesoi’t. It has a custoni -house, 
and some shipbuilding is still 
cairied on ; the maiiutacUiies in- 
clude cotton, hosiei^^, .slices, iioii- 
castings, Sec. At Kitteij^, on an 
island opposite, is a United Slates 
navy-yaid, with laige ship-houses 
and a floating balance-dock, 350 
feet long b}^ 105 wide, \ulh 
twenty foui pumps. Portsnioutli 
was settled in 1G23, and was 
capital of the state till lb07. 
Pop. (1890) 9827. — (2) Capital 
of Scioto county, Ohio, stands 
among hills in an iion legion, on 
the Ohio Rivei, at the moulli of 
the Heioto, and at the south ter- 
mimi.s of the Ohio Canal, lOG miles hy lail EBE. of 
Cincinnati, It has several iion fouiidiies, rolling- 
milla, stone-mills, and sawmills, and nianiifactuies 
stores, nails, steel .spiings, fuiiiituic, inacliineiy, 
hoots, &c. Pop, (1890) 12,394. — (3) A city and 
port of Yirgiiiia, capital of Norfolk couiib^q on tlie 
Elizabeth River, opposite Noifolk. (Jospoit, with 
its navy-yai(i, (.see Norfolk), is a suburb. 
Poitsniouth contains a di^'-dook and a naval hos- 
pital, and expoits naval stoies, iion, luinhei, cotton, 
and eail^" vegetables for the noith. Pop, (1890) 
13,2G8. 

Poi'tsiuowtli, Duchess of. See Charles II. 

Poi'l TowiisciKl, capital of Jeffeison county, 
Aya.shington, is on Puget Sound, neai Juan de 
Fnca Stiait, 47 miles N. of Seattle. It has a 
good harbour, and an impoitant United States 
customs station, at wliicli all vessels entering or 
leaving the sound must lenort. Pop, (1880) 917; 
(1890) 4498. 

^ Portllg^al, kingdom of Europe, on the west 
side of the Iberian Peninsula, stretches 350 miles 
between 36" 59' and 42" 8' N. lab., and varies in 
width fiom 70 to 140 miles between 6" 10' and 9" 
31' ^Y. long. Its eastern and northern boundaiies 
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Details of inoviiici.il aieas and populations 
ale ohen in the subjoined Ublo. 


VlU’VWlLfe 

Atls lu Rll iU 

Pop ( 1881 ) 

A1 lllllO 

2807 

1,014,708 

Tiaz OS Moilttb 

4201 

306,076 

Bella 

. 0040 

1,377,432 

Esticmadiuft 

0S70 

046,472 

Aleratojo 

0415 

307,169 

Algarve 

.1872 

204,037 

Azores 

022 

209,401 

Atidelra.. 

315 

132,223 

T(jtal 

35, 5U 

4,708,178 


The ])()pulation iiici eases steadily but slonl^ . in 
1851 It numbeied 3,487,000; in 1874, 4, 160, 31.); 
and in 1881, 4,708,178. Bub hilly 10,500 ))eisoiih 
emigiate eveiy \ ear, the nnijoiity goiny to Anieiica, 
cliieHy to Bia/il. 

Fhysicctl Aspects — In lespecfc of its physical 
stiuctuie .'iiid cuiifoi Illation, Poitugal foiins an 
iiitegial pait of the Ibeiiaii Peninsula (see Spain). 
The coast is low and Hat, and saiuly, except for one 
or tuo slioit distances, as iniinediately north and 
gouth of the iiiontli of the Tagus, and at Cape St 
Vincent in the e\tioine south-west. The two 
1101 them piovinces aio diversilied hy spins (-lOOO 
feet) of llic iuountaiiis_ of Spanish Galicia. Tlie 
most important mouutaiu-i aiige of Poi tiigal is the 
Siena da Estrella (6540 feet), a westward continua- 
tion of the Spanish Siena Giuidaiiaina system. 
The )Sieira Moiena is continued westwaids in 
southeni Poitugal. lii like manner, the piincipal 
iiveis of the country — the Giiadiaiui in the south, 
the Tagus in the centie, and the Doiuo and Miiiho 
in the 1101 th — aie simply the lower couises of what 
aie geogiaphicall}^ Spanish liveis. The Mondego, 
uhielueacUes the sea about half- \my between the 
Tagus mouth and that of the Doiuo, is the longest 
liver that has its soinces in the conntiy, Poitngal 
has niiineron.s niincial sjuingh, a large proiioition 
being impiegmited with .sulphur. Mineials exist 
in faiily licli abundance, but are not Avorked to 
the extent they could be, chiclly fumi xvant of 
fuel and cheap uieaiiH of tvansib. Salt is piopiued 
in large quantities in the salt nuu.slies; coppei, 
lion, lead, luanganeso, antimony, gypsum, lime, 
and inaihle aie extracted and in pait expoited. 
^boiit 5500 peiHons in all aie engaged in mining, 
the yield ot Avhicli reaches the total value of 
£224,000 per anniini. 

Climate . — -The vicinity to the ocean tenipeis the 
climate of Portugal, and exempts it fiom the dry 
heat b;j Avhich Spain ib visited. The ine(j(ualities 
of the suiface produce, Iiowevei, diversities of 
climate ; foi, while .suoay falls abundantly on the 
mountains in the nor them provinces, ib is ne\^er 
seen ill the loAvlands of the southern distiicts, 
y here spiing begins Avith tlie iieAV year and harvest 
is over by inidsunanei. liaiii falls abundantly all 
the year lound, especially on the coast, and fiom 
October to JVIaich. As a general lule, the climate 
is liealthy in the elevated distiicts, even of the 
soiitliein provinces ; l)ut malaiia and fever jirevail 
ill the loAv flat lands and near tlie salt maishes, 
Tlie mean annual temperature langes fiom 60° F, 
at Oporto to 6IP’5 at Lagos ou the sovitAi coast. 

The animal life and plant life do nut diller fiom 
those of Spain (q.v.). 

_ OccHpatioiia.^ThQ soil is genernlly ricli, except 
m the niountainous paits ; hut agricultnie is eveiy- 
where in a haclcAvavd state, little more than half 
the area of the country being put to profitable use. 
Arable land occupies only ISJ per cent. ; grass-land, 
24 per cent. ; orchards, 7 per cent, j foiesL, 3 per 
cent, ; vineyards, 2J- ; and olive-groves, about the 
aaine extent. The ceieals chiefly groAvn are 
maize, Avlieat, rye, barley, and vice, but not in 
^ifficienL quantity for the Avants of the people. 
Potatoes, vegetables (especially onions), flax, 


fiuits (oianges, lemons, chestnuts, almonds, lVc.) 
aie groAvn in laige quantities. Bub the cultiva- 
tion of the Mile and of the olive aie the most 
piospoiou‘3 blanches of industiy ; from the former 
lb derived the rich led Aviiie familial ly known as 
Poit, fiom its being sliii)ped at 0 Porto, ‘the 
The total quantity of Avine annually pro- 
duced ill Poitugal amounts to 88,000,000 gallons. 
Cattle aie leaied in the noith, sheei) and goats in 
the centie, and .SAvine in the oak torests of the 
south In the vine di&tiicts of the north and 
centie the soil is mostly owned by peasant pio- 
juietois ; ill othei paits of the couiitiy gieat estates 
are owned hy the nol>les and let to tenants to culti- 
\ale. The leaiing of .silkAvoims and the keeping 
of bees aie puisued Avith some eiieig). Fish is 
abundant in all the iheis and oil the coasU, 
Tunny mid sai dines aie expoited ; and of late 
attention has been gheii to the leaiing of o^stens. 

Commcice, Ac. — Poitugal is not a maivufactuuiig 
coiiutiy ; Avhnt indu&tiy theie is is piiiicqially con- 
eenbiated in the two chief towms, Lisbuii and 
Opoito. Ill all, .some 91,000 persons aie engaged in 
industiial piiiHuits, and of these iieaily 40,000 aie 
employed in weaving avooI. The lest cut coik, 
numufaetme cotton, linen, silk, leathei, glass and 
\i(ncelain, paper, and gold and silvei iiligiee, 
and caiiy on various other industiies. In 1889 
the inci can tile luaiine of Poitugal coinpiibed 
443 ^essels (43 steam), meabuiing in all 77,906 
tons Duiing the four yeans ending 1887 the 
Poibuguese ports aabic enteied by an aveiage of 
5565 ocean-going a essels of 3,404,500 tons, but in 

1888 by 0219 of 3,958,200 tons; of these totals, 
2413 Aes.yels of 2,135,341 tons A\cie Biilish. In 
1888, 1192 miles of laihvay A\eie open, and ,300 
moie in couisc of construction. Tlie exports, con- 
bisting piincipally of Avine, copper, salt, cork, iish, 
oxen, fuiils, vegetable.s, and Avool, a\ei’age 5| 
millions aterling in value an nu ally. Moic than 
one-half ol tliis total Is forAAiiie, tfie actual value 
ranging between £l,580,200{in 1879) and £3,751,770 
(ill 1886). Of tliib again the gieatei part i& for port 
Avine, expoited to Biitain, 3 to 4 million galloms 
annually, valued at 1 to 11 million steiling; and 
to Bia/il, to an aiiuual aveiage of £608,000. Fiance 
takes eveiy year about £868,000 Avoifch of the 
comman wine of the country. The value of all 
the exports sent to Gieat Biitain eveiy year 
langes liom 2^ to iieaily 4 millions sterling. Apart 
fiom wine, the principal item.s aie coik, copper, 
live oxen, and avooI. From Gieat Biitain Portugal 
iinpoits chielly cottons (^ to { millioii sterling), 
Avoollens, coal, metals, machinery, and butter, to 
tlie annual value of 1£ to 2^ millions sterling. Her 
total imports, Avhicb, in addition to the articles 
mentioned, embrace bullion, Hour and Avdieat (more 
tlian £1,000,000 annually), glass, live-stock, silk, 
timhoi, linen, &c., leached the value of 11^ millions 
in 1889, a bteady increase fiom millions in 1885. 
Germany, Fiance, and the United States lank 
next after Gieat Biitain as soiuces Avhence Portugal 
draAVH her impoi is. 

Finance.^ln spite of her commercial piosperity, 
Portugal cuts a bad figure iu her linaiicial auange- 
luents. Foi years there has been an annual deiicit, 
Avhicli ib mostly met by loans, so that the national 
debt is rapidly increasing. "SVliereas in 1878 the 
national income Avas £5,673,000, the expenditure 
Avas £7,629,500; ten yeais later the income had 
inci eased to £8,468,000, but the expenditure Avas 
£10,000,000. The national debt has iiici eased fiom 
£20,974,000 in 1856 to £64,333,000 in 1S71» and 
£127,208,500 in 1889, including £2,808,660 of float- 
ing debt. The interest foi the countiy’s loans in 

1889 reached £4,129,600, by a long Avay the heaviest 
item in the national expeiidituie. 

Defence.— 'Ey ary Portuguese above tAventy-one 
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yearfti of ajje ia liable for seiv’ice in the army, 
'Twelve >ears is the peiiod of service, three years 
with 11)6*^001011 rs and nine in tlie reserve. On the 
peace footing tlie ainiy embraces in all about 

33.000 men ; the war strength is about 150,000 
men of all ainiH. The fleet consists of 1 ironclad, 
10 corvettes and screw -steamers, 21 gunboats and 
transports, o torpedo boats, 13 ^ailing-vessels, anti 
7 training aiul coastguard ships, the wdiole manned 
by *2SoO sailors and 250 olliceis. 

Eeligion, Education . — The state religion is that 
of tlie Church of Rome, hut toleration is extended 
to all other creeds. There aie tliree ecclesiastical 
jjrovinces presided over by the Cardinal Patriarch 
of Lisbon, the ArcJtbisliop of Rraga, ivlio is primate 
of the kingdom, and the Archhi'^huj) of Jivora ; 
these dignitaries rule over fourteen bishops. The 
monasteries were dissolved in 1884, their properties, 
yielding about one million sterling annually, being 
apjj ro pi iated by tlie state. Education is superin- 
tended by a council, at the head of which is the 
minister of the Interior, and is entirely free from 
the supervision and coiitiol of the church, poni- 
pulsoiy education was enacted in 1844, hut is far 
from being fully enforced, consequently Portugal 
lags behind in education and general intelligence, 
Tliere are nearly 4000 elementary schools, with 

180.000 pupils ; 22 lyceum^, with 8260 pupils ; 
numerous piivate schools ; polytechnic academies 
at Lisbon and Oporto ; and clerical, medical, agri- 
cultural, naval, and military training-schools. The 
one university at Coimbra (1300), one of the oldest 
in Europe, lias five faculties, 75 professors, and 
about OUO students. Schools for training in the 
industrial arts are in great favour ; there are 28 
in the country, lieaded ijy larger institutes at 
Lisbon and Oporto. Li.sbon has a learned society 
(the Academy of Sciences), and a public library 
(1796) of 200,000 volumes. Tliere are other 
lihraries at Coiinhra (1591), wdth 84,000 vols., and 
at Oporto ( 1833 ), Avith 100,000 vols. 

Constitution , — Portugal is a constitutional mon- 
archy, the crowui being hei’editary alike in the 
female and the male line. The parliament, or 
Cortes, consists of tlie Hoii.se of Peers and tiie House 
of Deputies, By a law of 1885 the former ivill, 
Avhen the necessary changes have been made, event- 
ually consist of one hundred life iiienihers elected 
by the king and iifty elected indirectly, five by 
the university and scientific societies and forfcy- 
five by popular electors. The House of Deputies 
consists ot 140 inemheis, elected diiectly by all 
citizens above tw'enty-one years of age w'ho posses.s 
certain qualifications of property or status. Parlia- 
ments are elected every four years ; sessions last 
three months in the year. The deputies are paid 
lla. a day. The executive is wielded by a cabinet 
of seven ministers, chosen by the premier (one of 
the .seven), wlio himself i.s selected by the king. 
The departments are Interior, Justice, Public Woika, 
Finance, Marine and Colonies, AVar, and Foreign 
Atfains. The sovereign also consults a council of 
state, of not more than sixteen memhens, nomi- 
nated for life, and generally including ex-ministers 
and present ministers. Justice is administered by 
rural magistrates in 146 district coiirhs, in 3 courts 
of appeal (at Oporto, Lisbon, and Azores), and 
in the supreme tribunal of the kingdom at Lisbon. 

People, — The_ Portuguese are a mixed race — 
originally Iberian or Basque, with later Celtic 
adniLxtiire. Galician blood (derived from the 
ancient Gallaici, presumably Gallic invaders) 
predominates in the north j Jewdsh and Arabic 
blood are strongly present in the centre, and 
African in the south. The Portuguese diiier 
e.ssentially from their Spanish brethren, whom they 
regard with inveterate hatred and jealousy, mainly 
on account of their past attempts to subvert the 


independence of Portugal. The opinions of ob- 
servers cliller as to the national tiaits of the people. 
They seem, however, to be geneially .sober, good* 
natuied, olAiging, and patriotic, but shiftless and 
dirty. Botli Lisbon and Oi)orto liave a population 
exceeding 100,000; no other town reaches 30,000. 
Lisbon is tlie capital, Opoito the centre of the 
noit-wine tiade, and tlie chief town of northern 
Portugal. 

The colonial possessions of Portugal are emunei- 
ated in the sub3oined list : 


Al lUCA— 

Arcii m -tj. in. 

C.ipe Vl'uIc Islands 

1,486 

Seiicyiinilji.1 (Guiiic',!). . . 

26 

8t Tliomab mid Piince'.s Island, 

417 

Ajuda (loi 1, Guinea CVi.ist ) 

13^ 

Angola, Ainbriz, Beiigiiela, 

Mossa- j. 312^000 

inedes, and Congo 

IdozaTiihif|in* 

. .. .(■')80,000 

Asia. — 

Goa ( in India ) 

. ... 1,26-2 

Dm, Danmn, Arc 

102 

Timor. 

. . 6,290 

Macao (lu Clnna) 

41 

Total 

401,601 


Poll 

110,9-20 

5,945 

21,1100 

700 

2.000,000 
(?) 600,000 

145,450 

55,313 

30l>,000 

70,000 


3,009,331 


iSee Crawfurd, Pwiiujal, Old and iV^cio (1880); Aldaiiia- 
Ayala, Gompcndio Ccograjlco-cstadistico (Madrid, 1880); 
Willkoiiim, Pgvcnaische Halhin^el; Blachmod^s Maga- 
zine (1891) ; and Murray’s Handbook (4th ed. 1887). 

Histoky.— The earliest accounts of the western 
portions of the Spanish peninsula are derived from 
the Homans, who followed tlie Carthaginians as 
conqiierons (138 B.C. ) of the western Iberians and 
Celts. Under Augustus the peninsula was divided 
into three p^o^’inces, one of wdiicli, Lusitania, has, 
until quite recent times, been regarded as nearly 
identical with the present kingdom of Portugal ; 
hut the Augustan province of Lusitania lay 
wholly on the south side of the Tagus. The liis- 
tory of Portugal was in early times coincident 
with that of tlie Iberian Peninsula as a Avhole ; and, 
along with the rest of the penin.sula, Portugal was 
thoroughly Houianised in the ilays of the empire. 
After the Homans witlidiew, the peninsula was 
overrun by Visigoths from the north, and at a 
later peri oil by Saracens from the south. Under 
Homan, ’\T.sigotljic, and Saracenic rule tlie people 
were prosperous and w^ell governed, hut became 
enervated by luxuiy and uiiwailike ea^e. About 
the middle of tlie lltli centuiy northern Portugal 
fell under the sway of Ferdinand 1. of Castile. In 
1094 Henry of Bui gundy, who had manied a 
natural daughter of Alfonso VI., son and successor 
of Ferdinand, received from that monarch the 
county of Portugal (from the Minho to the Tagus) 
as a dependent iief. Under his widow, TlierCba 
(1114-28) the country acquired a .sense of national 
unity and a certain measure of independence. 
Their son, Alfonso I., made Portugal an in- 
dependent kingdom (1143) — thioiigh the victory 
of a picked body of Portuguese knights over 
a picked body of Castilian knights in a toiinia- 
nient — and gained signial advantages ov'er the 
Arabs, whom he fouglit for twenty-:fi^\'e yeans, his 
greatest exjdoits being the victory in 'the plain 
of Ourique, m Alemtejo, in 1139, the capture (with 
the help of Englisli crusaders) of Lislion in 1147, 
and of Alcacer do Sal in 1158. The Burgundian 
House, which continued in posse.ssion of the 
throne for 440 years, gave to Portugal some 
of its best kings. The immediate successoi’s of 
Alfonso I. were engaged in incessant ^^'ars against 
the Moslems and in severe struggle.s with the clei;gy 
and^ nobles, who were always ready to comhine 
against the sovereign ; but, altliougli often baffled 
in their attempts to uphold the independence of the 
crown, the dignity of the kingdom was, on the 
whole, well maintained by the rep resen tative-s of 
this family, who were, moreover, distinguished as 
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the proiuuteift) and champions of tlie niaritinie ‘^dory 
of Portugal. Sancho {died 1211), the ‘builder of 
cities,’ especially distingiiLhed himself by liL care 
for the material welfare of his kin^rdoin, and by 
lii^ l)old light against the claims of Pope Innocent 
III. and that pope’s &up])orters, the i^ortugueso 
hisiiops. llis &on, Alfonso IL, suminoned the iirst 
Portuguese Cortes. Alfonso III. (1248-79) con- 
quered the southern pr(jvince of the kingdom in 
I2o0, and made Portugal what it practically is in 
area at the present time. His son Uiniz (Denis) 
must be regarded as the founder of Portuguese 
commerce and mercantile entcri)rise. He likewise 
eiicouiaged agricultuie and the industrial arts, 
and protected learning, in furtliei’ance of which 
he founded in 13U0 a nnivej'sity at Lishoii, sub- 
aerpiently transferred to Coiinhra. Diniz was suc- 
ceeded in 132 j hy his son, Alfonso IV., suinatned 
the Pravc, whose reigji was almost wholly occuined 
in wars with the Castilians and the IMoslems (see 
CASTiio, INKZ DE ). It was during liih reign that the 
fnendly coiuinercial relations with England began. 
Witli Alfonso’s grandson, Eerilinaiid L, the legiti- 
mate braiicli of the Ihirgundian Piouse became ex- 
tinct ill 1383. After some distiubauces Ferdinamrs 
illegitimate hiother, John, was recognised hy the 
Cortes as king in 1385 ; four montlrs later the 
allie<l Portuguese and English aimy won at 
AljubanoLa a glorious victoiy over the Castilians, 
wlio had invaded the country. John’s reign (he 
died in 1433) was eventful, not merely on account 
of the internal reforms wliicli he introduced, and 
of liis steady maintenance of the prerogatives of tlie 
crown, but chiefly as being associated with the 
firiat of those important geographical discoveries 
and commercial enterprises wliich made Portugal 
for a while the greatest maritime power of Europe. 
During this reign, on May 9, 1380, the ti'oaty of 
AVindsor cemented the firm alliance and national 
frienilship between Portugal and England, that 
was fiirtlier coniirmed by the marriage of King 
John to the daughter of John of Gaunt (1387). 
To John’s son, Henry the Navigator (died 1460), 
is due the merit of having organised several voyages 
of disco veiy, whicJi culminated in the acquisition 
of the Azores, Madeira, Capo de Verde, ami otlier 
islands. At this time, too, the slave-trade began, 
the Portuguese biingiiig ca])tive negroes to cul- 
tivate the large estat(3s of their soutliovu provinces. 
During the reign of Jolm 11. (1481-95), who broke 
tlie power of the feudal nobles, Ihirthulomeo Diaz 
doubled ( 1486 ) the Cape of Good Hope ; and Vasco 
da Gama, in the reign of John’s sncce,ssor, JManoel, 
•successfully achie^md the ]jas,sage hy sea to India 
in 1497. The discovery of Dra'zil (1500), and the 
settlements made there and on the western coast 
of India by Albuquerque (q..v, ), increased the mari- 
time power and fame of Portugal, which were 
further extended under ManoePs sun, John IIL, 
who ascended the tin one in 1521. 

At this perhjd Portugal ranked as one of the most 
imwerfiil monarchies in Eurcjpe, and Lisbon, the 
gieat distributing centre of the products of the 
East, as one of its most important commercial 
cities. Sudden as this piosperity had been, its 
decline was almost more abru])t, and may in a 
great measure he accounted for hy the destviiction 
of the old nobility, the extensive emigration that 
went on to the new colonies, the expulsion of the 
numerous wealtliy and industrious Jews, on wJiose 
able financial management the commercial interests 
of the Portuguese were largely dependent, and the 
introduction of the Inquisition (1536), and of tlie 
Jesuits (1640), whose baneful supremacy gave rise 
to much tyranny and oppression, both in the 
colonies and at home, and in various ways stain jied 
out the old spirit of the people, and crippled the 
resources of the nation, The iufiuen ce of the J esuits 


over Julm’.s grandson, Sebastian (1557), was re- 
sponsible for the defeat of the Poi tuguesc, and tlie 
capture and deatli of their young king, at the battle 
of Alcazar al-lCebir in Africa in 1578. And tlie 
extinction of the old Durgundian line in 1580, after 
the brief luign of Sebastian’s uncle, Caidiiial Henry, 
plunged the couiitiyinto dilliculties and misfortunes. 
After a struggle for the throne between lialf-a-dozeii 
candidates, none of whom found fa\our ■with the 
nation at laige— they clung to the delusive liope 
that Sebastian was still alii’e, and would return 
from the hands of his Mooiisli captors — l^hilip IL 
of Spain succeeded in securing to himself the crown 
of Portugal and annexing the kingdom to the 
Spanish nionaichy. This involved it in the ruinous 
wars of Spain against England, in the Low Coun- 
tries, and in Germany, while the Dutch and Eng- 
lish, in retaliation for Spanish aggiessions at home, 
attacked and seized the Portuguese possessions in 
the Indian Aichipelago and in South America. 
At length the insolence of Philip IV. ’s minister, 
Olivarez, brought niatteis to a ciisis; and in 
December 1640, after a foiced union of sixty yeans, 
Portugal was fi’eed, by a bold and successful rising 
of the nobles, from all connection with Spain, and 
the puke of Jliaganza, a descendant of the old royal 
family, was placed on tlie throne (1641), under the 
title of John IV. The ^var with Spain, which was 
the natural result of this act, turned out, under 
the guidance of the famous Count Schomherg (who 
fell at Poyiie battle, 1690), and with the assistance 
of 3000 English trooi)s, favourable to Portugal, 
and was terminated in 1668 by tlie treaty of Lisbon, 
by which the independence of Portugal was for- 
mally recognised by the Spanish guveimncnt. But 
her ancient glory liad departed ; she had lost many 
of her colonies, and of those she still retained 
Brazil alone was prosperous ; the nation was steeped 
in ignorance anduigotry ; and the Poituguese, fiom 
having- been one of the greatest maritime powers of 
Europe became viitually a commercial dependent, 
rather than ally, of Great Britain, especially after 
the Methuen ( q. v. ) Treaty of 1703. Under the reign 
of Joseph L ( 1750-77 ) the genius and resolution of 
themiriLster Pombal ( q, v, ) infused temporary vigour 
into the adiiiiiiistration, and checked for a time 
the down\vard tentleiicy of the national credit. 
But PomhaPs ellbrts to rouse the people from their 
sloth, and infuse vigour into the government, were 
checked hy the accession of Joseph’s daughter, 
Maria, who, with her uiiele-liiishaiid, Pedro IIL, 
allowed things to turn hack into their old channels. 
Tiie niental alienation of Maria led, in 1799, to the 
nomination of a regency under her eldest son, 
John. This piince, Avho showed considerable 
capacity in early life, ou the outhieak of the war 
between Spain and France threw himself wliolly 
on the protection of England ; and final ly, when 
he learned that Napoleon had iletermined on the 
destruction of his cfynasty, left Portugal in 1807 
and transferred the seat of gov eminent to Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital of Brazil (q.v.). 

This act was immediately followed hy the occupa- 
tion and annexation of Portugal by the French — a 
measure which gave rise to the Peninsular War 
( V. ). The victory of Vimeira, gained by the coni- 
luned English and' Portuguese army in 1808, freed 
the land from its French assailants j and in 1816, 
on the death of Queen Maria, the regent succeeded 
to the joint crowns of Portugal and Brazil. But 
even after the Frencli were driven out of the Penin- 
sula and Napoleon’s power was broken for ever, the 
now king, Jolm VI. , .still continued to reside at Rio 
de Janeiro, leaving Portugal to be governed by 
English officers. Marshal Beresford and others. 
This gave occasion to abuses and discontent, which 
resulted, in 1820, in a revolution at Lisbon, and 
in the proclamation of a constitutional form of 
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yov’eniiiieiil, very deiiiocratie in spiiit, in the place 
of the pre-evi&ting feudal abbohitibni. John hurried 
to Portugal, and there signed the constitution and 
latihed the independence of Brazil, Avhieh nru- 
claiined his son T.*edro emperor. On the death of 
John ill 1826, Pedio IV., after organising the 
government of Portugal on the model of the 
English i»arliameiitaiy system, renounced the 
Portugiie‘>e ciown in favour of his daughter, 
INfaria da Gloria, a child of seven, on condition 
that she luaiiied her uncle, ISligucl. The latter, 
Avho had availed himself of e^'ery opportunity to 
thwart the liberal p(dicy of his father and brother, 
united only foi the emharkatiou of the English 
troops to treah the oath which he had^ taken to 
maintain the constitution, and, gathering round 
liim the clergy, t\ie aiuiy ollicers, the old nobility, 
and all who \\ere in favour of the former oider of 
things, was tlirough their aid declaied king by the 
Cortes in June 1S2S. 

Then ensued a period of indescnl>able confusion 
and misrule. xVt length, in 1832, Pedro was 
enabled, chiefly liy means of a loan from English- 
men, to raise an ainiy, and make a landing 
at Oporto. Charles Napiei \irtually destroyed 
Miguel’s fleet oil' Cape St Vincent in 1833. 
Shortly afterwards i'iueen !Mavia made her entry 
into tisbonj and in the following year INliguel 
signed the Convention of Evora, which he 
renounced all pretensions to tlie throne, and 
agreed to quit Portugal. The death of Pedro^ in 
the same year, after he had efiected several iin- 
poitaut reforms, including the rein trod iictioii of 
the constitution of 1826, jjvoved a heavy misfor- 
tune to Portugal, which suffered severely "from the 
mercenary rule of those who occupied places of 
trust about tlie peison of the young queen. Her 
marriage, in 1835, with Augustus, Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, and, .after his deatli .at the en<I of a few 
months, her marriage with Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg, were followed bj- grave political disturb- 
ances. A branch of the democrats, known as the 
Septeinhrists, from the mouth in which they made 
their fiist decisive stand against the government, 
loudly demanded ( 1836 ) the abrogation of tlie 
charter promulgated by Pedro (known as the 
Cliarter of 1826), and the restoration of the 
democratic constitution of 1824. This contest of 
the chaiters continued through the entire reign 
of Maria, and party feeling ran so liigh that it 
resulted more than once in ho.stilities. The 
Lmvernnient w.as alternately in the hands of 
Septemhrists and Chartists ; one Cortes was dis- 
solved after another; finally, in 1852, a revised 
charter was draum up that proved acceptable to 
all parties. Shortly afterwards the queen died, 
and her eldest son ascended the throne in 1853 
as Pedro V., under the regency of his father. 
The latter used his power dLscreetlj- ; and by his 
judicious management the financial confusions 
and embarrassments were ])artially removed. 
Dpon the sudden death of Pedro in 1861 his 
brother was proclaimed king as Liiis I. He 
steadily adhered to constitutional principles, and 
laboured at measures of internal impiovement; 
hut ever since the beginning of tlie centuiy the 
royal power has been growing weaker and weaker. 
The financial condition of the eoiintry has also 
gone steadily from bad to worse, in spite of fauly 
favourable commerce, Tlie rush of the European 
powers to appropriate African soil, and divide 
it amongst them, .since the opening of the in- 
terior through the Congo, in some degree awoke 
the old colonial enterprise of the Portugmese, and 
touched their national pride, making them cling 
all the more tenaciou.sly to the fragments of 
colonial territory still left to them in Africa. But 
the awakening came too late ; the marcli of events 


and the energy of her rivals have wrested from her 
many square miles that slie claimed as her own, 
lull "had done next to nothing to colonize and 
develop. England in the end of 1889 comjielled 
Portugal to abandon her claims to Nyassaland, and 
tuo years later a treaty was signed defining the 
lesjiective spheres of influence of the tuo countries 
ill East and AVest Africa, e&ijecially in the basin 
of the Zambesi. Further delimitations weie agreed 
uijoii in 1891. In the meantime Charles I. had 
succeeded his father, October 1889. The action 
of Britain occasioned an oiithurat of strong popular 
feeling in Portugal, which the republicans turned 
to their own advantage ; and they were greatly 
hel]jed Ijy the successful revolution of tlie republi- 
cans in Brazil and the expulsion of the emperor 
(Novendjer 1889). But in the home couuliy 
their advantage proved to he of only a temxioiary 
nature. 

See Morse Stephens, ForturnO (‘History of Nations* 
series, 1891); M’Mmdo, History of Fortmial (1888); 
Schaefer, (jeschichtc voil Fortiund (6 voIb. 1836-54); 
M'orks by the luative historians Herculauo (1S48-57), Da 
Silva (1860-71), tjoellio (1874), and Da Luz Soriano 
(1866-82); 11. H. Major, Life of Prince Htnry of 
Portiiyal (1868); and Carnota, Mtmoh's of Duke of 
fiahhtiiha (1880). 

Languagk A^^) Liteuatuih:. ~ Portuguese, 
like every other hriuicli of tlie llomaiice family of 
laiiguage.s, has grown out of a local form of llie 
Liin/tia Pomanu Piistica^ and in course of time 1ms 
had'ingiafted upon it many elements of Arabic from 
the Saracen invaders, and numerous verbal and 
idiomatic characteristics of the Frankish and Celtic 
dialects which were introduced uith the Burgun- 
dian founders of the monarchy. The earlier forms 
of Portuguese bore close afliiiity to Galician ; and, 
although Portuguese presented strong resemblance 
to its sister-1 align age, the Castilian, in so far as 
both ])ossessed numerous words of identical origin, 
it dill’eied so widely from the latter in regard to 
grammatical structure as almost to merit the 
designation of an original tongue. The antipathy 
existing between the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
and tlie consequent streinions eflorts of the bG.st 
writers among the former to keep their language 
distinct, and to resist the introduction of further 
Castilian elements, had the e fleet of making Portu- 
guese still more dissimilar from the sister-tongues 
of the xieiiiiisiila, and the result has hecii a Jau- 
giiage that diflers from pure >Spauish in having 
an excess of nasal soundH and fewer gutturals, 
Avitli a softening or lisping of the consonants, and 
a deepening of the vowels, which reiidens it tlie 
softest, hut feeblest, of all the Eoinauce tougue.s. 
The earliest specimens of genuine Portuguese be- 
long to the beginning of tlie 13fcb century, and con- 
sist for the most jiart of collections or books of 
song (see CancioJJKHO), which, both in regard to 
form and rhythm, resemble the timihadour or 'inhme 
songs of the same period. Amongst the Avriters 
of these the most outstanding ligure is King Diniz, 
wlio, besides being tlie forerunner of the Portuguese 
school of pastoral poets, also drew inspiration from 
the pox>iilar songs of his people. In the 14th and 
15th centuries, Avhilst the romances of chivalry 
Avere poxmlar and numerous chronicles Avere Avritten, 
the best being that of Fernan Lopes (1380-1459), 
the court continued to be the centre of poetry 
and art ; hut Castilian Avas in greater vogue than 
Portuguese, which was despised by the numerous 
royal poets avIio emulated the example of Diniz, 
and composed love-soiigs and moral or didactic 
poems. Under the culture of these noble baids 
the poetry of Porbug.al was Aveak and efleminate, 
without the tenderness and pathos Avhich character- 
ised the Spanish verse ‘romances* of that age. 
But the literature of Portugal acquired neAV vigour 
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with the growth of her niaribiiue aiul coiuniercial 
in-osnei ity. The Cmicionciro Garal ( 1/51 G ) of C4arcia 
lie Re^emle {1470-loo4), ^vliich gives a general 
summary ami extracts of the Portu;^uese poets of 
the later half of the 15th anti hegiiming of the 
I6th century, is the lirst evidence of the change, 
which is most strongly exemplified in the dramas 
of Gil Vicente (1470-1536), and in the pastorals 
and eclogues of Pxbeiro (r. 1500) and Sa de Miranda 
{1495-1558; q.v. )) ’whose dramatic imitations of 
Horace and Terence mark the transition period be- 
tween the medheval lyrical and the later classical 
style. These first attempts at the drama were fol- 
lowed by Antonio de Ferreira's (1528-69) Igncz th 
Castro^ tlie oldest, and still the finest, Portuguese 
tragedy. But tlie classical school, whose chief 
cultivators were the courtiers of Lisbon and the 
professors of Coimbra, found little favour among 
the people at large, xyhose enthusiasm and patriot- 
ism were deeply stirred by the discoveries and 
conquests of tlio nation in Asia, Africa, and 
America. The national pride and glory found 
expression in the works of Povtugars one really 
great poet, Caiuoens (1524-SO; q.v.), who, in Tho 
Lusiads (1572), struck out a new path in the 
domain of epic poetry ; while his numerous son- 
nets, his songs, his dramas, _ and other poetic 
productions exliibit a x'ersatility of genius and 
graceful tenderness which place him in the fore- 
most rank of European poets. Next after Camoens 
come the epic poets COrte- Real (1540-93), Alonsinho 
de Qnehedo, F. de Andrade ( 1540-1614), Pereira de 
(iastro (1571-1632), and Sa de Menezes (died 1664). 
To the same period belongs the dramatist Ferreira 
de Vaseoncellos (died 1585). 

With Camoens the language and poetry of 
Portugal reached the culminating point of their 
development. During the dominion of Spain tlie 
Portugnese so far lost all feeling of national 
independence that tiiey at length renounced their 
native tongue, and adopted the language of their 
rulers. With the restoration of political independ- 
ence, under the sway of the House of Bvaganza, 
a reaction took place ; hut the 17th and IStli cen- 
tniies produced few Portuguese writers who atijained 
more than an ephemeral and purely local reputa- 
tion — homhast, or slavish imitation of Siianisli 
and Italian writers, being the predominant charac- 
teristics of the Portug’uese school of light literatxire. 
Some good historical writers belong, however, to 
this period, as Jacinto Freire de Andrade (1597- 
1657), whose life of Joao de Castro, Viceroy of 
India, still holds its place as a monument of clas.sical 
Portimnese prose ; the great Indian missionary, 
the Jesuit Father Antonio A^ieira (160S-97), 
whose sermons and letters are regarded as models 
of sfc^de and diction; De Barros (1496-1570), tlie 
historian of The Gonq^ueat of the Indies ; Da Faria 
e Sousa (1590-1649), Dc 'Brito (1569-1617), and 
Braudfto (1584-1637), who wrote Monarchia Litsi- 
tana; A, do Uesende ( 1498-1573) ; and F. X. de 
Menezes (1673-1743). During the 18th century 
French literary cano)is and models were slavishly 
followed by most Portuguese writers of verse, of 
whom the best known is Da Cruz e Silvm(1731- 
1800). But ill the heginniug of the 19th century 
Portuguese poetry was partially elevated from its 
previous low grade by two men, who, although 
they professed to observe a strictly classical style, 
possessed a delicacy of taste, and a genial creative 
power, ^ which saved them from falling into the 
absurdities that had generally oliaracterised the 
school in Portugal. The elder of these, F. M. do 
Nascimento (1734-1819), although specially noted 
as an elegant lyric poet, desor>'es notice for liis 
graceful miscellanies ; while Manoel dii Bocage 
(1766-1806), his less cultivated rival and contem- 
porary, must be regarded as the most original and 
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truly national of the modern poets of Portugal. 
His sonnets rank as the finest in the language, 
and these, with his numei'ons idylls, epigrams, ami 
occasional poems, composed in v%aiions styles and 
modes of versification, have had a host of imitators, 
among the best of whom are the dramatist, J. B. 
Gomes (died 1803); De Macedo (1761-1831), the 
epic poet; and the satirist, T. da Almeida (1741- 
1811). The best of the recent Poitugnese poets 
are A, de Castillio ( 1800-75 ) and D’Almeida GaiTett 
(1799-1854). The last named was the most ver.sa- 
tilc and popular writer of his time in Portugal, 
Next to them come Herculano (1810-79), who is 
also one of Porlugars best histoiians; Da Silva 
IMende.s Leal ; De Lemos, founder of the Coimbra 
school ; Palmeirim, De Passos, De Deus, Braga, 
and Do Qnental. Other modern writers who 
deserve mention are the iiistoiians Da Luz Soriano 
and Latino Coelho ; Branco and Biester, play- 
wrights; the novelists Rohello da Silva (who ranks 
after Herculano as a scientific historian) and De 
Qneiroz ; anti Lnbo (1763-1844), as a general man 
of letters,— Portuguese literature is also cultivated 
in Brazil, and, of late years, with considerable in- 
dependence find success. Tlie principal names in 
lioetry are F. Y, Barhozfi, De Barros, Da Cunlia 
Barboza, A. T. de Macedo, Gonealves Diaz, Porto- 
Alegre, M. de Macedo, Teixeira e Souza, and 
Magelhaens, the most national of them all ; in 
history, Varnhagen, author of the Historia Gcml 
de Brazil^ mid P. da Silva, author of the Brcniliaii 
Phdarch ; and the epigrammatist Fonseca. 

The heat works on 1 Portuguese literature are T, Braga’s 
Historia da Littevaiura Poriuuvcza (20 vols. 1870-80) 
and F. da Silva and Acanha’s Biccionnrio Bihliografico 
Portiujuez (12 vols. 1858-85). Other useful works are 
Boutorwek, History of Spanish and Portuguese Litera- 
ture (Lond. 1823); Denis, Ilistoire LitUrairc du 
PortiKjnl (Paris, 1826); P, da Silvn, La Litt^iature 
Portmjaisc (Paris, 1866) ; and Loiseau, HisL dc la Lilt. 

(Paris, 1885). 

Portuguese Maii-of-War [Vhfsalia\ a 
remavkahle genus in the class Cerdentevata, in the 
sub-class Siphono- 
phova. It is common 
in tropical seas, float- 
ing on the sni-face 
with an inllated 
brightly cidoured 
bladder, sometimes 
6 inches in length, 
and with a pendent 
colony of individuals, 
among which there 
is no little division 
of labour, Most im- 
portant are the nutri- 
tive and reproduc- 
tive memhers, and 
long stinging ten- 
tacles which stream 
for several feet into 
thewater. The sting- 
ing power, normally 
used ill henumhing 
the small animals on 
which the floating 
colony feed.4, is snfii- 
cient to cause in- 
tense irritation in 
those who incautiously test it. The Physalia floats 
for the most part passively, and is occasionally 
driven to British coasts. An allied genus, Rhizo- 
physa, is even niove remarkable, with a large lioat 
and long stem. 

Portiilacesr, or PonTULACACE.F;, a natural 
order of exogenous plants, nearly allied to Caryo- 
phyllaceic, The species are not very numerous; 



Physalia utriculus. 
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tliey aie niucli ditiuscd ovei the world, and are 
islirubbv or ]jer))aeeoiis f;eTieia]J\ snconlent, 7))ot,t]y 
uvowing in dr^ places. "The lloweis are often large 
and beautiful," Imt eplieiiierab The foliage if. blan»l 
and insipid. >Sonie bijecip.s are used as salads and 
pot-her\»s, of A^Uieh the best known is Purslane 
(q.r.). The tul/erons lOots of Clayto7iia taherosa, 
a Sibeiian plant, aie used for food. The genera 
Cahuulrinia and Poitulaea furnish some beautiful 
annuals. 

I*ort Wine (i.e. Furfo oi Oyorto Wine), a 
species of red wine, lioi and heady, whicli i.s pro- 
duced cliietly in a mountainous district of Portugal, 
calle(l Cima" de Douro, and exported from Oporto 
and Lisbon. The vine from which this wine is 
pro<lueed is generally planted on craggy slopes 
vitli a southein exposure. The wine, when pure 
and nnadulteiated (which \erv seldom tlie case), 
does not acquire its full strength and tlavour till it 
has stood for some years, to allow for the disturb- 
ance of the spiiit to siihside, and the antagonistic 
ingredients of tlie mixture to harmonise ; hub caie 
must likewi'^e he taken that it is not allowed 
to become too old. The colour of new port Avino 
vanes fiom pale rose to deep led, and changes 
with age, becoming a deej) tawny Iwown, which 
is permanent. Py far the greater portion of 
the wine made is niixetl with spirit even during 
the time of fermentation, in order to give tlic 
new Aviiie the ripeness and strength whicli ex- 
porters require, and Avlu(‘h the rvine does not 
naturally attain till it has stood for some time; 
tlm proper coloiii- is al.so given by a mixture knoivn 
Bihjeropiga, Avliicb is a preparation of elder-berries, 
molasses, raisiii-jiiice, and spirit. It is an excess 
of this jerojiiga in the inferior hoits of port which 
couimuuicates to them the medical ed odtniv so 
fiequently noticed. The extreme ‘headiness’ of 
])ort is chielly due to the liberal adinixture ivith 
spirit, and this is the case with all the sorts genei- 
ally expoited, which a\eiage 3S per cent, of spirit. 
From the time Avlien port came into demand (about 
1700, though it Avas known in England for a con- 
siderable time before this) down to IS‘26 its expoit 
Avas a monopoly in the hands of the English mci'- 
cliants ; and the amount of Avjne produced inci’ea&ed, 
Avith tolerable steadiness, year after year, till the 
three years ending 1840, Avhen it reached 34,790 
pipes of 126 gallons. The ultimate elleet of tiiis 
monopoly of the Oporto yTue Company ay as to 
increase the price of port AA’ine in England, and at 
the same time so to cleterioiate its quality that in 
course of time it became of less demand, and was 
largely sn2>planted by southern Fi-encli and otljer 
Avines. Since tliat period it Ims fluctuated, being 
sometimes more and soinetiines less than this figure ; 
in 1850 the expoiLation reached 37,487 pipes. 
BetAA^een 1880 ami 1890 the exports to Great Britain 
ranged from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 gallons { not all 
for eonsuuqdion in that country), and the A'alue 
from £900,000 to £1,340,000. The natuval port 
wine, Avith less than 20 per cent, of proof spirit, 
is vei’;^’ Avholesome anti invigorating. The exports 
of port Aviiie fiom Opurto in ISSO Avere 55,700 pipes, 
valued at £1,471,000; and in ISSS, 44,670 pipes, 
valued at £1,218,150. 

Poriis, See Alex.vnder the Great. 
Poscliarcvatz. See Pa&saeoayxtz. 
Poseidon* See Neptune. 

Posen (Polish Poznan), a moviiice of Prussia, 
bounded N. by 'West Prussia, E, by Poland, H. by 
Sile.sia, and W, by Brandenburg. Area, 11, 178 .sq. 
m. Tlje AVarthe traverse.^ it from east to Avest, and 
is navigable throughout the greater part of its 
course, as is also the smaller Netze. The Vistula 
touches Posen on the north- pfmt The avoyIuop 


are several lake-> in tlie ea*'!. Jhke Pomerania, it 
is cs<^e7dially an agncultural province, neaiiy 02 
per cent, of tlie area being aiahle land, 13 per cent. 
nieadoAvs, and 20 under Avood. hlore than 55 per 
cent, of the total is in the hands of large landed pm- 
piietois ('.ee also IMeckleneurg ). Grain, potatoes, 
and liops aie fcJie principal products. The iudustiy 
is not much develo]je(l, being limited chiefly to 
niacliineiy, cloth, bricks, sugar, and beer. Pop 
(1885) 1,715,618, of Avhom 880,000 are Poles, mostly 
in the rnral districts, 725,000 Germans, princijially 
in the toAvns, and 51,000 Jgavs. There is a 
Koman Catholic aichbishop of Gnesen and Posen. 
The chief towns are Pusen (tlie capital), Gnesen, 
Bvombeig, Lissa, and TtaAvitsch. Posen fmmed 
an integral jiart of Poland till 1772, Avhen, at the 
iiijbt iiartition, the districts nortli of the Ketze Avere 
given to Prussia ; to these A^’ere added in 1793 Cheat 
Ihdand, exceiit hla'^OAna, tlie Avliole being incor- 
porated under the name of Soutli Prussia. In 
1807 IkisGii Avas included in the duchy of WarsaAv ; 
hut by tlie Congress of Vienna it Ava.s re-as.sigiied 
to Pru.ssia under tlie title of the Grand-duchy of 
Po.sen. In 1848 the Poles gave the Prussian 
goA’-ernment consideiable trouble. Bee Plistoiy by 
Clir. Jileyer ( 1881 ). 

Posen, the chief town of tlie juoAince, and a for- 
tress of tlie fiist rank (1827-53), is situated on the 
AVarthe, 158 miles by lail E. of Berlin. One of the 
most ancient cities of Poland, it became the .seat of 
a Chrisiiiin bishop in 968, and it Avas the capital of 
the early Polish dukes. In the 16th century it 
Aim an important trading mart, but ly the end of 
the same century had begun to deedine. Becent 
improvements have rendered it one of the pleas- 
antest toAvns in Prussia; it has regulaily hnilt 
streets and squares and handsome suburbs. The 
fortibcations liave been .sticngthened by detached 
forts built in 1876-84. The cathedral, a Gothic 
pile dating from 1775, has attached to it the 
‘ Golden Cliajicl ’ of Count Kac/yn.sld, Avhich is 
adorned A\’ith \'al liable treasures and AAmrks of art. 
The principal secular buildings are the toAvn-lionse 
(1508), containing- valuable archives; the Kaezyn- 
ski Palace, Avith a library ; the Dzialyn.ski Palace. 
AA ilh archives ; and the archie])i.scopal palace. Them 
is a lU'ovincial museum of antiquities. Tlie chief 
manufactures are artificial manures, agiicultiiral 
inqileineiits, furniture, carriages, &c. ; and there 
aie likGAvise several breweries, distilleries, and 
flour-mills. Pop. (1875) 60,998; (1885) 68,315, 
about one-half being Poles, the other half Germans, 
though the JeAVS number nearly 7000,. Bee His- 
tories by LukaszeAvicz (ISSl) and Ohlschhiger 
(1866). 

Posulonin* See Phsstum. 

Posidonius* a Stoic pliilo.sopher, born at 
Apamea, in Syria, about 135 ii.G., Avho studied at 
Athens., and settled at Pdiodes, Avhence in 86 he 

was sent as envoy to Koine, Here he became 

intimate AArith Cicero, Ponqiey, and other consjiicii- 
ous Koinans. He died at tlie age of eighty-four, 
leaving Avorks on philoso])hy, astronomy, and his- 
tory, of whicli only fragments have been jireserved. 

Posilil)0 (from a villa here called Piiusilyjwn, 

* Sans-souci,’ Avhich at one time belonged to the 
Emperor Augustus), a mountain on the north-west 
of Naples, close hy the city, from of old a noble 

site for the villas of Avealthy citizems. It is 

remarkable for the tunnel knoAvn as the Grotto 
of Posilipo, through Avhich tlie road from Najdes 
to Pozzuoli (anc. Fuieoli) jiasse.s. The grotto 
varies in height from 20 feet to 80 or more, is 
20 to 30 feet wide, and 755 yards long. It is 
traditionally said to have been made in the reign 

Ancm«l-nci lnil v,.|.M\nAU,T A Uniftj 
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‘ Toinl) of Virgil’ At the l»ase of the hill anciently 
stood the poet’s villa. ^ During the niiddle ages 
the roniinon people believed the grotto to ])e the 
■work of the poet, whom they regaided as a great 
nia'dcinn. Two other tunnels penetrate thiongh 
the^hill noith of the grotto, 800 yards 

39 foot high, and 33 feet hroad, made for 
the*’' tramway , and anotluM’ constructed at the 
command of* Agrippa in 37 b.c., hut only dis- 
co veied in 1812. 

positivism, tlie System of Thought and Life 
founded hy Augii.stu Comte ( 1798 -1857 ; q. v.), is de- 
lined by liim as consisting essentially of a ‘philo- 
sopliy and a polity which can never he di.ssevei'ed ; 
the former being the basis, and the latter the end, 
of one compiehensive system, in which our intellec- 
tual faculties and our social sympatliies are brought | 
into close correlation with each other.’ He chose ' 
■the word Fositlrc on tlie ground of its indicating the 
reedity and construct) ten deucy wliicli lie claimed 
for the doctrine in its theoretical aspect, while he 
anticipated that in the fuLuie the term would 
acquire a wider meaning by suggesting also similar 
ideas in the sphere of feeling and action. The two 
primary cliaiacLcis of Positivism, the philosophy 
and the polity, were finally welded into a 'whole 
under the conception of a religion, which has for 
it-^ creed tlie new .syn thesis estalilished hy the one, 
and for its [iractice the scheme of moz'al and social 
reoiganisatiou propo.scd hy the other. "We may 
best consider Positivism nmler these three aspects. 

Positive Philosophif. — Comte’s primary aim was 
to put an end to the intellectual and social anarcliy ; 
which had resulted from the destructive criticism 
and the revolutionary upheaval of the IStli century, 
by supplying an interpretation of pliouomeiia which I 
should organise our knowledge of the world, of 
man, of society, into a consistent whole. Such a 
universal synthesis mn.st the new philosophy pro- 
vide to h)rm a aurc basis for a new art of life. 

Historical analysis revealed to Comte, as a law 
of mental growth, the progress of all 1 in man con- 
ceptions through three distinct phases. The primi- 
tive stage he called the theological ; the traiisitiou 
stiige, the metaphysical ; and* the liiial stage, the 
2'iOsiUvc. The meanings Avliich he attaches to thesi* 
words are most concisely explained hy Htuavt ]\riirs 
translation of them into volitional, ahsLractiuiial, 
experiential. The transition was effected hy the 
gradual acceptance of the scientific method of in- 
duction from observation of plienomeim as the only 
sound basis of explanation, all inquiry into causes 
other than phenomenal being linally given up as 
fruitless. Science, thorefovc, is the instrument 
capable of olfectinj^ the desired unity ; and the 
problem of the positive philosophy is a threefold 
one 1 (1) to bring all knowledge within the sphere 
of scientific investigation; (2) to extend scientific 
methods throiigli the vi’hole territory of each divi- 
sion ; (3) to co-ordinate the results obtained from 
the .separate sciences, so as to approach an ex- 
pression of all our knowdedge in terms of a single 
doctrine. All three parts of this problem Comte 
con.sitlerod to he in a large degree solved by lii.s 
Clamjicaliou of the Sciences. 

^ He observed tliafc the .sev^eral classes of concep- 
tions advanced from the theological to the positive 
stage Avitli dillerent degrees of facility, and on 
inquiring into the law of progi’ession he found 
that the order of emancipation of the various 
sciences was determined by the degree of com- 
plexity and the consequent relations of dependence. 

A preliminary distinction Avas made hetAveen tlie 
abstract and the concrete sciences, the former 
treating .separately of the general laAVS manifested 
by all tl le phenomena of any class, and the latter 
denendino* nn thp«;o nud tvpnfinor nf definite ohiects i 


viewed. The concrete sciences, Comte conMdered, 
did not yet admit of co-ordination, and he conlined 
Ids classification to tlie abstract sciences, whieli fie 
placed in the following series : ( 1 ) Mathematics ; 
(2) Astioiiomy; (3) Pliysics ; (4) Chemistiy; (5) 
Biology ; each of the'iC drawing its data from the 
preceding science, am I adding a new' order of con- 
ceptions peculiar to itself. Tins series he found 
coincident with the .sphere of knowledge then sup- 
posed to admit of scientific treatment. But there 
leiuiiined the phenomena of human character and 
society, forming a wide field of inquiry to tvliich 
positive methods had never yet been applied. Cer- 
tain tentative ofl'orts had indeed been made to eon- 
.stincb a so-called science of liistoiy — notahlv by 
Montesquieu and Condorcet — but iio one before 
Comte had formulated tlie principles on Avhich such a 
task might he accomplished. By his disco veiy of the 
methods proper to a rational study of social pheno- 
mena, and hy his dicta — that owing to the com- 
plexity of the conditions involved, the laAvs of such 
phenomena cannot he determined ajiriorij hub must 
be inductively observed, and afteiwvards verified and 
co-ordinated liy deductive application of the general 
hxAvs of life ; that the statical condition of each 
liistoi'ical period must he vieAved in its totality, as 
determined hy the interaction of the various cla^se-^ 
of social factors ; that intellectual evolution ailords 
the true ineasme of social progims — hy his enuncia- 
tion of tlicse and other doctiines Sociology Avas 
created and established in the hierarcliy as tlie last 
and croAvning science of the series. 

The Avhole realm of fact Avas now included in 
the domain of positive inquiry, and Comte next 
addressed himself to the task of i ationalising the 
separate departments of knowledge. In the earlier 
poitiou of this task liis mathematical aptitude 
eri.=Jure(l liiin a large measure of success ; Avhile in 
biology lie paved the Avay for further developments 
by luH organisation of the matenals tlien available, 
liis main services, hoAA'ever, in scientific co-ordina- 
tion Avere in tlie department of sociology. Be.sides 
the formal constitution Avliich he gave to the new 
science, his chief substantive contribution Aims his 
enunciation of the fundamental law of intellectual 
development, alieady referred to as the cardinal 
doctrine of the po.sitive philosophy. Tiie progress 
of thought, moreover, fi'oni theological to positive 
conceptions Avas sliuAvn to he coincident Avitli a 
progression in social action from an aggrc.ssive 
militarism, throngh a ]ieriod of defensive attitude, 
to the final regime of industrialism. The tAvo 
series of transitions are nnitnally dependent, our 
increasing knoAvledge of the conditions of our 
existence and our systematic efforts to modify 
them naturally reacting on each other. 

Tlie main problem of the positive philosophy, the 
unification of knowledge, Avas not yet ripe for its 
final solution in the days of Comte, hut his classi- 
fication of the sciences is regarded hy his folloAvers 
as {iffording an admirable framew'ork for the theory 
of evolution advanced at a later date Avitli the claim 
of supplying this Avant. Comte Avas fain to be 
content Avitli the demonstration of a subjective 
nni^ in the siih.scn'ience of all the sciences to the 
needs of man. 

Positive Polity . — On the basis of the philosophy 
he had thus established Comte founded scheme 
of individual and social conduct. The ethical por- 
tion lie did not live to complete, hut in his elaborate 
exposition of the art of social politics Ave have ample 
insight into his vieAA's on Avhat he considered an 
integral i)eavt of his systezn. We Izave space licre 
only for a hare outline. 

q? he most complete life must he that Avhicli rests 
on the fullest knowdedge. We naturally strive to 
improve those conditions of our existence Avliich Ave 
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of a new s,\ Wlmt, then, are tlie evils 

or imperfection^ of our lob which may he remedictl 
iiv applying; positive philosophy to life? Poc-mical 
law> are wholly hcyorid oui direct inlliience, and 
we can only to a limited extent allect the condi- 
tion^ of their action. But in the science of man 
we ou]''‘elve‘' are the faciois, and our etti)rts to 
modify our einironment form the subjective aspect 
of what i->, ohjectively conshleretl, a law of social 
development. 

Comte believed the liist requisite of systematic 
action to be the recognition of a central intellectual 
and moral authority dissociate<l from practical poli- 
tic^, which he proposed to secure hy organising a 
Sfiin'tml Foiccr, consisting of philosophers, sup- 
ported liy the state. This class, exerting a purely 
moral control, yet supreme in all att'airs of ])rivatc 
ami social life in virtue of its natural prestige, would 
have only an indirect iiiHiience on imlitical cacbioji. 
The temporal power should he iu the hands of 
capitalists, the captain.s of indii.stiy — chosen by 
their owui order amt naming their succe.s.sors — wdio 
w’ouhl feel a moral responsil>ility to the sniritual 
pow’er, especially when the authority of the tliinkerf^ 
should be strengthened hy the support of w'omen 
and of the wmrking-classe.s, whose leady adherence 
to positive piincipies Comte ftrmly anticipated. 
Besides the corrective inlliience of each of the.se 
powders on the other, nn elUcieiifc check on despotic 
control on the part of either is provided in the per- 
feet freedom of opinion and expression alloweit — a 
freedom the more valuable that it wmnld rest on a 
system of scientilic and moral education, wdiich it 
would be one of the chief functions of the sjiiritnal 
power to direct and enforce. 

With the decline of inilitaiism and the grow'th 
of industrialism Comte foresaw that political action 
would in the future he mainly directed on the 
organisation of labour for the benefit of society at 
large. No idleness \Yould he iiermitted ; all W'ould 
be workers. The distinction between the capital- 
ists and the workmen, the rich and the relatively 
poor, would remain ; bub the former wmiild he 
taught to hold their wealth and power as in 
trust from .society to he used for the benefit of 
all, wdiile the latter would also come to i‘egar<l 
them.selves a.s performing public functions, .serving 
society each in his place. These view's are sub*^ 
stall tially similar to such more recent economic 
teaching' as that of Carlyle and Iluskin in Great 
Britain. 

In the sphere of morals the main office of the 
^spiritual power would be to strengthen the social 
tendencies of man at the expense of the pensonal, 
a process made possible by the development of the 
adeotions originally called forth in family life. In 
the sphere of intellect it should regulate and con- 
centrate the kabour.s of its memher.s, putting an 
end to the pre.sent ‘ dis])er.sive speciality ’ of scien- 
titic aims, and determining the direction of all 
intellectual efforts hy reference to social needs. 
In piusuaiice of the constructive principle of Posi- 
tiv’isni Cointe applies these general doctrines to 
the immediate future, hy propounding a scheme 
of concerted action for a great Western Republic, 
embracing the Frencli, English, German, Italian, 
and Spanish nations— an organisation imperfectly 
effected hy the influence of Feudalism and Chris- 
tianity. 

Positivist fry Such are the creed and the 
practice of Positivism. But a religion i.s more than 
creeil and practice ; there must be a sentiment, an 
appeal to the heart, a satisfaction of the feeling.s. 
The conception of an object of love and i*everence 
proposed by Comte to succeed the idea of a Beity 
(whose existence he con.sidered it impo.ssible either 
to allinu or deny) is that of Humanity, regarded 
as a collective unity, a great being, consisting of 


all the inen ami women past, present, and to come, 
whose lives have been or .sliall he devoted to the 
w'el 1-being and progress of the race. This heing| 
partly ideal yet wholly real, capable of heiim 
definitely conceived, ami not beyond the reach (ff 
our service.s, woul<l gather ronufl it all onr affec- 
fcions for our fellow-mcn ; gratitude and reverencf* 
for those whose stinggles and achievements in the 
past have made u.s what we are ; love and sym- 
pathy for all around us who are striving after 
setter things ; hope and effort for the more per- 
fect life of those yet unborn. Comte looked on 
the religion of Humanity as fulfilling all the 
liigliest aims sought by the religions of the pa>t, 
and especially as succeeding naturally to Chris- 
tianity, the histoiical value of w'hich lie' thoroughly 
appreciated as fa tuiiisitional jphase of religion^, 
development. The wmvship of Humanity was to 
consist in prayer, faking fhe form of high le.solve 
strengthened hy eflort iiflei ideal communion with 
the noble spirits among the dead ; and in public 
commemorations, for the observance of vvhieli 
a calendar wa.s snggesteil, associating each dav 
of the > ear with some great name in the roll 
of mankind, and arranged so as to illustrate the 
course of human progress. The s])iiitual ])()wer 
would carry on the tvadiUons of the pnesthoods 
of former religions, preaching self-abnegation as 
the rule of life that brings the highest hajipine^^s, 
and offering no rew'aid, save a place in the ‘choir 
invisible’ of the great and good, whose names are 
cherished in the heaits of tho.se who follow' them, 
and Avhose influence wall live to the end of 
time. 

Positivism is of too recent origin to be adequately 
treated except in an account of its genesis, and the above 
outline of the .system has therefoio been entirely con- 
fined to the works of its founder. In hi.s lifetime Cointe 
attaclied to himself a body of d sciples more rcinarkahle 
for intellectual eminence than for miiubcTK. The most 
prominent of these was M. LHtre (q.v.), who afterwards 
edited his master’s works, and establislved a review with 
the title of J.a Philosophic Positive, His disciplesliip, 
however, did not extend to the later develoinnents of the 
system. Near the end of his life Comte founded the 
Positivist Society, an organi.sation which still ha.s its head- 
quarters ill Paris ; hut it lias extended to most otlier coun- 
tries, and the number of adherents increases slowly but 
steadily. The Uevue Occidcntah’, tlieir organ in the 
press, is published cjuarterly in Paris. Among the bent 
know'n of the Englisli Positivists are Dr Congreve, Mr 
Frederic Harrison, Dr Bridges, and Profe-sor Beeslv, 
who have translated Comte’s chief works and have iml>- 
lished many expository and illustrative iiapcrs and ad- 
dresses. There are two centies of Positivist activity in 
London, each with connections in other large lo^Yn'i. 
One of these, whicli is presided over hy Dr Congreve, 
has introduced more of a ritual into its services; while 
the best-known group, associated cliiufiy with the name 
of Mr Frederic Harrison, and having its lieadquartors at 
New’ton Hall, Fetter Lane, devotes itself mainly to ex- 
tending a knowledge of the system by public addresses 
and various forms of practical effort. 

Among sympathetic critics of I’ositivisin are many 
tliinkers of eminence imbued with the jiositive spirit, 
and more or less indebted to the genius of Cointe. Stuart 
Mill, in his work on Augu^tc Comte and Positivism 
(1805), though taking an independent standpoint, spe«iks 
in terms of high appreciation not only of the leading 
doctrines of the positive 2>hilosoijhy, but also of tlie 
concci>tion of humanity as a Grand Eire, which is the 
keystone of the new religion. lilnny of the detail of 
ritual and worshiji, however, were ropngiiaTit to him, 
as they have proved to many; and, wiiile exaggerating 
the importance of tlieae, he makes an arbitrary separa- 
tion between the earlier and the later portions of Comte’s 
career. His book .should be read along with Dr Bridges’ 
reply, entitled The Unity of Comtds Life and Doctrims 
(1806). Mr Herbert Siiencei’ has taken more jjains to 
vindicate his independence of Comte than to acknow- 
ledge his obligation to him. His references to his great 
predecessor mostly concern thoir disagreements. In 
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e-isayfe, one ou Thr Ufaeds of ,^ncnre and tlio otlier 
uii The Clftmjicaiinn of the Sciences^ he opposes Comte's 
VICE'S these subjects; and ho has even ilumght 
it necessai’y to publish an article entitled Ilojisons 
for dfSHGntbKj from the PhUomjih^f of M. (Jomte. l^{v 
iipencer’s exposition of the theory of evolution is regarded 
by Positivists as a valuable contribution to tliat scientific 
philosophy the inauguration of whicli they claim for their 
inaster- (.r. H. Lewes, in tlie cliajiter on Comte in his 
History of Philosophy, calls him the greatest thinker of 
modern times, and declares himself an ardent adlierent 
of the ]iositive philosophy. For tlie religious aspects of 
po-itivism, however, J^ewes^ feeling is one of partial 
gympatliy only. In George Eliot’s works the influence 
of Comte’s doctrines is evident, and she has devoted one 
of her poems to tlic interpretation of the Positivist con- 
ception of iniinoi t.dity. In addition to the works of 
these writers, the following are the most important 
criticisms of Positivism, representing various degrees of 
sympathy and antagonism ; John iMorley, article ‘ Comte’ 
in Ency. Prit, : Professor Edwnul Caird, Social Philo- 
sophy Pi/if/ion of floiulcj Dr J. M‘Cosh, Christian- 
iti/ and PobitivisDi ; Dr Martineau, in Types of Ethical 
Theory; Professor Huxley, ‘Scientific Aspects of Posi- 
tivism,’ in Lay Sermons : and Mr A. J. Dalfour, Eel iy ion 
of Humanity. 

' Among critics wliolly antagonistic to Positivism are 
naturally to he found tlie tlieologians and so-called meta- 
]>hysicians — i.e. all whose explaiuitious of plienouicna 
either a.ssimie the action of supernatural l)eings or are 
expressed in terms of abstractions such as vital principle^ 
inherent tendency^ nature. Such thinkers, Positivists 
contend, generally pisJess little Iniowledge of scientific 
fact; but with these may he included many scientific 
specialists nliose contracted view of tlie i>heiumicnal 
world unfits them for general conceptions, and leaves 
them 0 ]>cn to theological and metaphysical inlliienccs 
beyond the immediate sphere of their own specialty. 
The opposition of those classes follows from the refusal 
of positivism to recognise the claims of such modes of 
thoiiglit to other than an historiciil impurtancu. 

Posse situs ( ‘ the_y;rw,?c of the county’ 

— the iuliuitivc ‘to he able’ heiiiguaed in late Latin 
as a noun, and meaning' power or force), llie 
whole force of the county, coiihwting of knights 
and men above the age of fifteen, 'witli consfaliles, 
who attend the oiders of the sherifV to assist in 
enforcing process or quelling riots. Justices of the 
peace can also, if aiiprclicnsive of an organised 
resistance, command tlie services of the posse 
coniitatus, and it is the slieiitrs duty to raise 
the necessary nnmhev of men. Uut practically, in 
modern times, constables and special constables are 
all tlie a.ssistanco given or required, See SlIKUlFF. 

Possession is the relation whicli subsists be- 
tween a person and a thing, when the person has 
control over the tiling, and maintains his control 
witli the intention of exercising rights over tlie 
tiling.^ A man may ho in pos.sG.ssirju of wliat is 
not liis own ; a thief enters into unlawful posses- 
sion of anotlier’s goods; a farmer lias laAvfiil pos- 
.session of his lainllord’s property. Again, a man 
may own a thing without pn.sseHsing it, and the 
law prescrilies tlie forms of action, iIvc. whereby 
an owner may recover possession of Ins property. 
In a reasonably well-govenicd community posses- 
sion is evidence of right to possess; tlie person in 
po.ssession is therefore protected against all the 
world, unle.ss tliere is some other person who can 
.show that lie luis a better title : this is what is 
meant by saying ‘ possession is nine points of 
the law.' We siietik sometimes of an iutore.st in 
po.ssession, as distinguished from an interest in 
revision or reniaiiuler : tliim, the person avIio is 
entitled to receive tlie rent of land has an in- 
terest or esfc/ite in posse.ssion, though lie does not 
po&.sess tlie land. In common speech possession is 
frequently used as synonymous with property ; but 
for legal purposes the two ideas must be carefully^ 
(listinguisbed, See Hunter’s Homan Lena; and 
Pollock and Wiiglit’s Essay on Possession in the 


Common Laii (18SS). Theie maybe joint-owner- 
ship in either pcisonal or real property, one of the 
c]uu‘actoli^tics of this kind of ownership being 
‘benefit of surviv()islii[> ’ — Le. if one of the joint- 
ownei.s (lies liis interest accrues to the other, and 
does not go to the deceased co-ownei’s heir^ and 
r(2prcs(:utatives. In partnership, Avhen one pai tner 
dies ids share belongs to his own pen^onal repre- 
sentatives. 

Possession, Demoniac. See Demonology, 
Exohclsm. 

Po.SSCt., a dietetic preparation, made by cuid- 
ling milk with some acidulous li(|Uor, such as wine, 
ale, or vinegar. WJdte wine or slieii'v is n.sually 
preferred, Imt sometimes old ale is used" The milk 
IS boiled, and whilst it i-^ still on the fire the acid- 
ulous matter is added; if shevry, about a A\iue- 
glas^ful ami a lialf to the pint oV iiew^ milk is the 
proportion, or twice Hie (piantily if ale. A tea- 
spoonful of vinegar or of lemon-jnicc is sometimes 
used instead ; one or tw’o tahlospooiifuls of treaede 
iiiay he added, to SAveeten. Taken at bedtime, it 
is used for colds and coughs. 

Post-captaiii. See Capt vin ( Naaal). 
Po.s^glacial and Keceiit System. The 

deposits helouging to thi.s .system contain the 
remains of plants and animals, fcAV of which aie 
not still existing s])ecies. The beds consist of more 
or less incoherent and uuconsolhlaied materials, 
Avlueh have hcen fovme<l under very diverse condi- 
tions. They are repieseiitcd by the low-lying 
alluvial ilats tliat occupy the sites of ,silted-up 
lakes, and the bottoms of valleys at moderate 
eleA^ations above the streams and liver^-. Most of 
the hogs of nortliGin and central Europe belong to 
tlie same system, hut some had coiiimeuced to form 
toAvards the close of the glacial period. Many hogs 
overlie the remains of old forests, and nob infie- 
qnenlly iieos, oecn])ying the place of gvoAvtli, occur 
in the peat at various levels. Tavo such ‘ buried 
forests ’ have been met Avibh in tlie bogs over a 
Avide region in north-Avestern Europe. At many 
places on the coasts of tlie British Islands and the 
o])posile shores of the Continent peat Avith buried 
trees passc.s out to sea, aiul has Iieen dredged up 
from the sea-bottom at considerable distances from 
the land. The only otlier formations that need he 
mentioned are the raised Beaches (([.v.) Avhich are 
met Avibli at vaiions lieiglits above the present ^ea- 
level, and the local moraines and imvio-glacial 
gravels of the liiglier valleys of tlie Scottish High- 
lands. >Somc of these moraines conic down to the 
level of the 4o to 50 feet heaeli. 

The flora and fauna of the period are e.s.sentially 
the same as at present. In the earlier Hfcage.s of 
the period, liowever, the flora of noibh Germany, 
Denmark, southern SAveden, v.^’c. Avas arctic-alpine, 
and that flora was accompanied by the nortlieiu 
mammals, including the reindeer, Later in 
the period, as tlie climate became more genial, the 
northern flora and fauna disappeared from the Ioav 
grounds of temperate Eiuope, and the present plants 
and animals took their place. Of the more notable 
niainnials of the perioit in Britain Avere Mcgaccros 
(Trisli deer), Bos prhnigenins^ ami Bus lonejifrons. 
The oldest traces of man met wdth at this stage 
belong to the Neolithic phase. 

Several geographical and climatic changes ajipear 
to have .siqiervencd in postglacial and recent times. 
After the Scandinavian flora and fauna bad been 
succeeded in onr area by the present assemblage of 
ilants <and animals, the climate appears to have 
lecoiue even more genial than it is in onr day. 
Great forests spread far north into regions where 
trees do not uoav groAv, and reached eleA’ations on 
the mountains whicli they cannot noAV attain. At 
tlie same time many southern types of mollusca 
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migrated into northern seas, some of 'svhich have 
^ince died out, or still survive in diiuinished nuin- 
ber-s and dwarfed in size. To this genial stage 
belong the great oaks and other leafy trees in the 
lower buried forests of the hogr,. Eventually the 
climate changed and becanie wet and cold. The 
British area, formerly continental, was insulated 
and of less extent than now— the sea ovevllowing 
tlie low gi'ound of Scotland up to a height of 45 to 
50 feet above its present level. Local glaciers then 
made their appearance in many monntain -glens, 
and even descended in some places to the sea. Tlie 
‘ carse-clays ’ (45-50 feet terrace) belong to this 
.stage. The climate was not so favourahle for the 
growth of great trees, which u'cre now more re- 
stricted in their vertical and honzontal range. Oyer 
wi<le areas the forests decayed and hecame buried 
hy mosses and their allies. The general occurrence 
tfiroiighout north-western Europe of a second well- 
mai’ked ‘ buried forest ’ seems to indicate a retimi 
to more genial climatic conditions, giving rise to a 
second period of great forests, whicli gradually o^'Gl■- 
spread much of the moory and waste lands. Coin- 
cident with tills second forest-epoch there appears 
to have been a gain of land, at least in Scotland, 
hut there is no evidence to sliow tluit Biitain again 
hecame continental The second forest- epoch was 
.succeeded as the first had lieen by somewhat cold 
and wet conditions, iinder the iniluence of which 
the forests decayed, while swamps and morasses 
increased. At the same time the Scottish area 
hecame depressed for some 25 feet or thereabout 
below its present level. The last physical change 
of which there is clear evidence is the final retreat 
of the sea, while the general aspect of the bogs (in 
which the rate of decay exceeds that of growth) 
would seem to indicate that wc are living under 
drier conditions than obtained wlien the second 
forest-epoch came to a elo^e. See Europe, Stone 
Age. 

Fost-liorn. See Horn. 

PostillS?, the forwarding of passengers from 
place to place by means of relays of horses. Post- 
ing was long_ in Britain, as it Is yet in some parts 
of the Continent, a government lllonopol3^ See 
Post-office. 

Post-mortem Bxamiuatjoii. Examination 
of the body after death is a duty which has fi-e- 
quently to he discharged ]>y medical men in 
various circumstances, of which the most import- 
ant are (1) cases of sudden or accidental deatli ; 
(2) cases of lingering illness, in which the nature 
of the disease had not been determined during life ; 
and (3) cases of suspected suicide or homicide. 
Such examinations cannot legally be undertaken 
until twenty- four hours have elapsed aher death, 
and permission or warrant must he obtained for 
the performance of the examination. In ordinary 
cases where the examination i.s nece.ssary or advis- 
able for the purpose of throwing light upon the 
nature of the fatal illness, and where no judicial 
question is involved, the consent of the parents, 
relatives, or guardians must be procured. In 
medico-legal cases the order of the coroner (in 
England) or of the procurator-fiscal (in Scotland) 
is essential. In such cases the examination .should 
always be performed by two medical men, one of 
wlioni, it is desirable, should be an expert. In all 
cases the position of the body and of the surround- 
ing objects should he carefully noted, as they often 
throw light upon the cause oi death, The external 
appeaianees of the body, such as the presence of 
rigidity and of putrefactive changes, should be 
observed, as affording a certain clue to the period 
at whicli death oecurred. In medico-legal autop- 
sies every or^an in the body should be carefully 
examined, and its condition briefly but accurately 


noted. A careful micmscopic examination shoulil 
follow if there be the least doubt to the nature 
of the diseased condition pie.sent. Eiually, in cases 
of suspected poisoning portions of the org^ans must 
he sulijected to chemical analysis. The study of 
the changes Avronglit in the various organs'' by 
disease has been one of the most potent factory in 
advancing scientific medicine. 

Post-nuptial Coiitrnct. ^ee Husband and 
AYife, Settlement. 

Post-ol)it (Lat. obitum, ‘after death’) 
is a bond or .security ^iven hy heirs and otlier-s 
entitled to reversionary interests, whereby, in con- 
.rideration of a sum of money presently advanced, 
the debtor hinds himself to paj^ a much larger 
sum after tiie death of some person, or of Iiuu- 
self. Whenever, as is not unusual, the payment 
is uncertain, and depends on the ohiiger outliving 
somebody else, very high interest is required” 
or rather a very much larger sum is agreed to be 
re])ai(l than vdiat is advanced. These are generally 
USUI ions bargain.s ; but the obligee or creditor can 
enforce payment of the full amount; though, if there 
Is a gross case of inadequacy in the proportions 
amounting to fraud, a court of equity will interfere. 

Post-of!icc, ^ (1 ) a government department 
whose chief business it is to convey letters from 
place to place; and (2) any office or agency ap- 
pointed by that department for the reception, 
de.spatcli, or delivery of letter.s. Although letter 
conveyance is the primary v^ork of the post-office, 
many other branches of business have been assumed 
by it. The word is derived from the Ivatiu 
positiis, meaning ‘placed,’ ‘fixed,’ and comes to 
have its particular application from the posts, or 
stages, at wliich on the roads of the Roman empire 
couviens were maintained for the purjinseof convey- 
ing news and despatches. Herodotus mentions 
that a system of couriers existed in the Persian 
empire ; and Xenophon states tliat post-stations or 
houses were esfcahlmlied hy King Cyrus. Maico 
Polo de.scribes a .similar .sy.stem existing in China 
in the IStli century, the stations being only 
three miles apart, thus securing great rapidity of 
communication. Among the ancient Aztec-s in 
Mexico^ a complete system of couriers was likewise 
maintained, the stations being about two leagues 
apart, and providing a rapid means of communica- 
tion by ffiot-messengers. In all these cases the 
posts seem to have been set up for government 
sendee only. 

The first letter-post in the modern acceptation of 
the word seems to have been established in the 
Hanse towns in the early part of the 13th century. 
A line of letter-posts followed, connecting Austria 
and Lombardy, in the reign of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, which are .said to have been organised hy 
the juinces of Thuru and Taxis ; and the repre- 
sentatives of the same house established another 
line of posts from Vienna to Brussels, connecting 
the most distant parts of the dommionB of Charles 
V.^ The family of Thurn and Taxis coiitiimed to 
enjoy certain privileges in connection with these 
posts down to 1867, wlien they were ceded by treaty 
to the Prussian state, and JiaVe since been assumed 
by the German empire. 

In England in early times both public and 
private letters were sent by special messengers 
only ; later on they were frequently conveyed by 
common carriers plying with their pack-horses. 
In the reign of Edward 1. ‘posts ’ were established 
where hoi'.sos could he had for liire liy messengeis 
wearing the royal livery; and in the reign of 
Edwartl II. horses were l^ept by private persons for 
hire, so that private messengers might travel 
'post.’ In 1481, when Edward TV. was at war 
with Scotland, a system of relays of horses ^vas 
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e^tal)li&lied in tlie noi'tli (probably from York to 
Edinburgh) ill order to provide the king with the 
latest news in his camji. This arrangement, how- 
eVer, ceased on tlie restoration of peace. In l,j48 
the 'charge for post-horses impressed for govern- 
ment service was fixed hy statute at a penny a 
mile. Camden mentions the oJfiee of ‘ Master of 
the Postes’ as existing in 1581 ; hut the duties of 
tlie 'Master’ were proliahly confined to the supply- 
iiiw of post-horses. The foreign or alien mevcliants 
London established a post-office of their own 
from London to the outporfcs in the year 15 14; 
appointing tlieir own postmasters j ])ut dissensions 
occurred among them, and the matter was referred 
to the government iu 1568. At this time also the 
Eii^dish merchants complained of unfair treatment 
hv the foreign-po.st ; and tlie coiisCf[uence was that 
the government set up a jiost-otfice for letters to 
foieign coiintrie.s for the beiiefib of the English 
merchants, Tlie first inland post -was established 
1)V Charles I., who in hi.s proclaniation of 1635 
refei^ to the uncertainty of communication between 
Englaml and Scotland. The proclamation thu.s 
proceeds : ‘Wherefore, he now commands his Post- 
master of England for foreign parts to settle a 
rnniiing post or two, to run night and day between 
Edinburgh and London, to go thither and come 
back again in six clays, and to take wifcli them all i 
such letters as shall he directed to any po.st-town 
in or near that road.’ At the same time hy-posts 
were to he connected with the principal towns 
lying oir liie main lino of posts. In 1637 a pro- 
clamation prohibited any messeiiger.s oi’ foot- posts 
to carry letters otlier than the messengers of the 
king’s postmaster-general, with certain specified , 
exceptions. This inland post was placed under 
the cliargc of Tliomas Witherings, wdio, with 
William Erijiell, ha<l been eii trusted Mutli the 
English post for foreign letters from the year 1632. 
In 1640, in coiLsequence of iiTCgularities, Wither- 
ings was superseded in ids ollice, which was then 
entrusted to Philip Burlamachi. Eight main 
liostal lines tliroiighoub Enghnid w’ore at this 
period set up. The rates of postage for a single 
letter were as follows : not exceeding a distance 
of 80 mile‘s, 2d. ; 140 miles, 4d. ; for any greater 
distiince iu England, 6d, j to Scotland, 8d. In 
1649, in the tinm of the Commonwealth, the court 
of Common Council for London set up a post in 
rivalry with that of the. parliament j hut the 
Commons promptly put an end to the undertaking. 
Material euanges were efiected in the post-office hy 
Cromwell and his parliament iu 1657, and an 
ordinance hearing on the subject furnishes a motive 
for the establishment of posts — ' that they will he 
the best means to discover and prevent many 
dangerous and wicked designs against the Common- 
wealth.’ At the Restoration the settlement of tlie 
post-office made during the Commonwealtli was 
confirmed, and its suljstance was re-enacted hy 
statute 12 Carolus II. chap. 35, which act, being 
the first strictly legal authority for tlie c.stahlish- 
ment of the post-office, has always been looked 
upon as its cluirLcr. AUhougli in 1035 something 
was done toM^ards establishing posts between 
England and Scotland, little was attempted as 
regards internal communication in Scotland till 
1695, when the Scotch parliament passed an act 
for the general establishment of a letter-post. In 
1683 an upholsterer named Robert Murray set up a 
penny post for the conveyance of letters and small 
parcels about London, which business was sub- 
sequeiitly assigned to Tliomas Dockwra. This under- 
taking was, liowever, seized h^ the government 
as being an infringement of its privileges, and 
Dockwra was granted a pension of £200 a year 
hy way of compensation, This system was the 
commencement of the London ^Postal District 

hel■^’iee, and Dockwra wa.s afterwards appointed 
its contj'oller. About the year 1700 rohhenes 
of tlie posta were so frequent in the neigh - 
horn hood of tlie llorder.s that acts were j)a=^sefl 
hy the Scotch and Engli.^h parliaments making 
robbery of the post puni.^hahle -witli death and con- 
fiscation, In 1708 a IMr Povey attempted to set 
up a halfpenny post in London ; hut this wa.s sup- 
pressed as the re.sult of a lawsuit at the instance of 
the government. 11 v a statute passed in 1710 the 
post-otfice Avas remodelled, a general post-office for 
the tliree kingdoms and tlie colonies being eslah- 
lislied imder ‘Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general.’ 
This officer was empowered to keep one chief letter- 
office in London, one in Edhihurgh, one in Dublin, 
one in^ New York, and one in the "West Indies. 
The Irish parliament in 1784 passed an act, giving 
the Irish post-office a separate existence, and 
creating an independent postmaster-general ; but 
the oflices were again united under the British 
postmaster- general in 1831. In the year 1776 a 
penny jio.st for Edinburgh and Leith was set up 
hy Peter Y'ilUamson, and c.arried on until about 
1792, when it was absorbed hy the General Post- 
oilice. In 1720 Ralph Allen (1694-1764) obtained a 
lease for life of the cross-posts at a rent of £6000 a 
year; and so gi’eatly did lie improve the revenue 
from this source that he realised an annual profit of 
£12,000, which lie lived to enjoy for forty-four 
years. 

The institution of mail-coaches (sec Coaching) 
marlis a veiy important period in the history of the 
post-office. Their introduction is due to Mr John 
Palmer, manager of the theatre at Batli, who snh- 
milted his scheme to Mr Pitt in 1783. In order 
to carry out his jilan IMr Palmer ivas appointed Con- 
troller to the General Post-office, with a salary of 
£1500 a year ami 2i per cent, on any excess of 
revenue over £240,000 a year. The running of 
mail-coaches commenced in 1784, the plan being 
caniccl out, like the later great scheme of Sir Row- 
land Hill, in tlie face of veliement opposition on the 
part of officers of the po.sl-offico. Tlie new metliod 
of conveyance, however, proved mo«»t successful, 
both on account of greater safety to the mails, and 
acceleration of the correspondence. In 1792 !Mr 
Palmer was suspended from his office, an allowance 
of £3000 a year being made to him in lieu tlmreof ; 
hut after a long struggle with the Treasury par- 
liament in 1813 made him a grant of £50,000. The 
mail-coach era ]nay he said to have covered a 
period of sixty 3^ears, during which time the great 
road engineers so improved the liighway.s that the 
speed of the coache.s was increased from about six 
to fully ten miles an hour. Mails were first sent 
hy railway in 1830 over the line between Liverpool 
’ and IMan Chester. 

Ill order of time the next gieat feature in the 
history of the po.st- office is the uniform penny 
postage scheme of hir (afterwards Sir) Rowland 
Hill (q.v.). He suggested his plan of reform in 
1837. It evoked strong opposition within the post- 
office and from a section of the public without ; 
hut it was eventually adopted hy a majority of 
100 in the House of Commons, and the scheme was 
launched on tlie lOtli January 1840. Immediately 
prior to tliat date the inland postage rates were as 
follows for an ordinary single letter : 

Prora any poat-ofnee to any place not exceeding 16 miles 

from such post-oftlce -Id. 

Above 16 miles and under 20 miles. 6d. 

,1 20 n 80 6d. 

,1 80 t. f/0 7d. 

ti 60 ti 80 K 8d. 

11 80 120 Od. 

It 120 1, 170 11 lOd 

1. 170 It 230 tt lid. 

II 280 It 300 u 12d. 

For evciy additional 100 miles Id 

and for every lett'Cr carried over tlie Bordens au additional 
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The extra halfpenny wafb cliar^^ed as an indeinnity 
for toll (.lues from which, by the Act 53 of (leo. IIL, 
1813, mail conveyancef> in Scotland liaviiif,^ more 
than two wlieels ‘\rcre not exempt. These were 
the initial rates payable for single letters— i.e. 
letters written upon single sheets. If a letter 
contained an enclosure the letter became a double 
letter, and double postage was claimed. For a 
letter weighing an orince the charge was qnad- 
I'Uplcd, and each rpiartev of an ounce in addition 
ailded an additional rate to the charge. Under 
the uniform penny postage scheme the postage 
was levied according to weight, commencing with 
a penny for a letter not e.vceeding half an ounce, 
and a penny for every additional half onnye, 
irrespective of distance mu thin tlie kingdom which 
the letter had to he conveyed. The nnifnrmity 
of rate as regards distance lias lieen maintained 
bill the present day, thmigli the Rowland Hill 
scale has been altered. Thus, in 1871 the initial 
half ounce letter cea^sed (as regards inland letieis), 
and the scale became as follows : Not exceeding 
1 oz., Id.; not exceeding 2 oz. , Ud. ; not exceed- 
ing 4 oz., 2d., and ].d. for every 2 oz. up to 12 
oz. ; Id. being charged for each additional ounce. 
In 1885 this cnniparatively hea^^’' charge over 12 oz. 
was removed. The privilege of Franking Letters 
(q.v.) enjoyed by memher.s of parliament till 1840, 
which wa.s a great loss to the revenue, ceased on 
the introduction of the unifonn penny postage. 
Envelopes v’ere introduced, heaving a revenue 
stamp or mark for postage, and known as the 
Alulready envelopes, from the name of the artist 
who prepared the design ; but the public would 
not take to them, and tlieiv issue was discontinued. 
Postage-stain])S v’ere, howevej', introduced at this 
time, and have since continued to be used. The 
following fi glues show to what extent cheap po.stage 
has .stimulated the correspondence of the country. 
In 1839 the number of letters passing througli the 
post, including franked letters, was 82,500,000 ; 
in 1840 the iiumher at once rose to 169,000,000 ; 
and ill 1890 the number was no less than 

1.650.200.000. In addition to this mass of written 
matter, he,si{le.s 217,100,000 post-cards, the follow- 
ing articles passed through the post in 1890 : Book- 
packets and circulars, 441,900,000 ; newspapers, 

139.300.000. For some years after the introduction 
of Rowland HilVs scheme there was a de licit in tlie 
post- office revenue, but this was soon covered by 
the rapid gi-owtU of busines.s, and for many yeans 
the post-office has paid in large yearly profits to 
the Treasury. In 1890 the gross revenue from all 
branches of post-office business was £12,211,614; 
the expenditure, £8,865,527 ; and the neb revenue, 
£3,346,087. It is not to be doubted that the 
raihvay system must be credited with a large share 
of the means whereby it has been possible so greatly 
to develop the transmission of correspondence 
througlioiib the coiintiy. jMail- coaches could, not 
have CiUried the hulk and weight of matter now 
traiisiuitted. Halfpenny post-cards were intro- 
duced ill October 1870, and the penny postage upon 
newspapers was at the same time reduced to ^d. 

By an arrangement entered into between the 
postmaster-general and certain railway companies, 
dating fvom the 1st February 1891, the latter aie 
empowered to convey single letters for the public, 
belu'een their stations, on behalf of the post-office, 
jjrovided the letters do not exceed 1 oz. in weight. 
8iich letters must bear a postage-stamp of the 
value of Id., which goes to the revenue, and a 
raihvay stamp of the value of 2d., which goes to 
the companies as payment for conveyance. 

In iMareh 1891 a system of express deliv^’ery for 
lettei'S and parcels was established in London and 
certain of the more important towns in the king- 
dom ; and shortly thereafter it was made genei'cal 


throughout the country. The delivery Is efFected I 
by means of the messenger force employed in the ' 
telegraph '-ervice. 4Vhen railway, oimiihns, or 
tiamcar coineyance only Is used by tlie messenger, 
the fee, in addition to the ordinary postage, is two- 
pence for the first mile, and threepence for each 
additional mile. Higher fees are charged for cab 
conveyance. 

FuUal U/nVni. — Under the tenna of a treaty con- 
cluded at Berne on the 9th Octoher 1874, the 
olijecb of which was to secure uniformity in the 
treatment of coi'respondeiice, and the simp lili cation 
of accounts, as well as the reduction of lates within 
ceilaiii limits, and whose provisions were carrieil 
into operation generally on the 1st July 1875, the 
whole of Europe, the United State.s of Ameiica, 
Egypt, British India, and all the colonie.s of 
France were at the outset, nr shortly thereafter, 
included in the ITnion, and many other countries 
and colonies have since joined it. The rates of 
])ostage to the several states concerned will he 
found .set forth in the British Posf-oJJicc Gnkh. 
The international accounts in respect of postages 
are based upon a montlds return of correspondence 
taken every third year. The rates of postage to 
Great Biitkin are not always the same a.s tho>e 
from Great Biitain, each country having a certain 
limited discretion in lixing rates. 

Eegistered Letters, — In 1779 the postmaster- 
general issued an order that postmasters should 
dissuade the public from sending letters by post 
containing cash in gold or silver, rings, or bracelets, 
&c. ; hut this order was rescinded in 1792, At the 
same time postmasters Avere again authorised to 
accept such lebter.s ; but before placing them in the 
mail-bags they were required to copy the addre.sses 
of the letters on the front of the letter bill and to 
tie the letters up with the hill. Tlii.s mode of 
^dviiig greater security to letters of value seems to 
have been the initial stage in the development of 
the registered letter system. The modem plan of 
registration i.s based on the pi-inciple that every 
registered letter must he signed for iu passing from 
hand to hand ; and, although the postiiia.stei’-general 
gives guarantee ( under special conditions) to but a 
comparatively small aniouiit, the system affords 
almost absolute security of transmission. The 
number of letters registered in the United King- 
dom in 1890 was 11,357,935. The fee for inland 
registration, in addition to the ordinary postage, 
had for many years been fixed at twopence ; hnt 
on the 1st June 1891 a comhined system of regis- 
tration and insurance was inLroduced for letters 
and parcels, with fco.s I'anging from twopence to 
sixpence, and a maximum insurance of £25. 

Mo?iey Orders , — In the year 1792, by permission 
of the postmaster- general, some half-dozen clerks 
who had charge of the ‘ country roads,’ or despatch- 
ing divisions, in the London General Post-office, 
set up a system of remittances for the public to and 
from the post-offices in England and the chief post- 
offices in Edinburgh and Dublin, the postmasters 
at these places acting as agents in the scheme. 
This was the origin of the money -order system, 
■which for a long peiiod was carried on h^'’ the clerks , 
on their own account. It was not till tlie year 1838 
that it became a recognised branch of the post- | 
office e.stahlishment. In the earlier yeaivs the rates | 
of commission were very high, thus preventing any 
extensive development of the business, but for 
many yeans the charges have been, especially for 
small amounts, on a very moderate scale. In the . 
period from 1859 till the pre.sent time the money- 
order system lia.s been extended to a great many of 
the colonies and bo foreign countries, and every year 
further extension.s are being made. In 1890 tlie 
number of money- order offices in the United King- 
dom was 9437. The amount of busines.s done in 
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veal V’as as follows : Inland oi'derb, 9,027,750, 
33-^ 417 ; colonial orders, 453,102, £1,631,610; 
forei-uorder*., 893,202, £2,200,872. 

Postal Orders . — In pursuance of the recoinineiHla- 
tions of a coiiiinittee appointed by the Treasury, of 
which the late Mr Geuj-ge Moore, the idulanthropist, 
AVfis cliairinan, the transiuisslou of money by means 
of postal orders was put into operation on the 1st 
Jaiiuarv 1881- simple method of reniittin^^ 

small sums of money has growji I’apidly in public 
favour, and each year adds largely to the amount 
of business done. In 1890 the total number of 
orders issued was 44,712,548, representing an aggre- 
gate value of £17,737,802, 4s. 

Post-office Saiiimfs-hanks . — By Act 24 Viet. cha]). 
19, a system of savings -banks in counectioii witli 
tlie post-office Avas established in 1861, aftbi’ding 
m'cat facilities for thrift to the industrial classes 
ami to young people. The rate of interest i)ayable 
to depositor^ is 2'j per cent. , calculated ujiou com- 
plete pounds remaining Avitli the post-oilice com- 
plete months. No single depositor may deposit 
move than £30 in any one year. The number of 
offices opened for savings-bank business up to 
the 31sfc Marcli 1862 was 2532, AvJiile f>n the 31. st 
Deeemher 1889 the number open Avas 9353. In tliis 
latter year the deposits numbered 8,101 ,120, amount- 
ing to £19,814,308, and the Avithdrawals Avere 
2,757,848, amoiiiitiiig to £16,814,208. On tlie 31st 
December 1889 a total atuouiifc, iiicludiiig interest, 
lemained to the credit of depositors of £62,999,620. 
The interest credited to dej)ositors for the year was 
no less than £1,443,186. The post-office savings- 
bank is largely used by friendly societies, provident 
institutions, and penny banks as a safe place of 
ilepo.sit for their funds. Wince 1880 depositors have 
been enabled to invest their savings in government 
htuck.s Avitb little or no trouble. On the 31st De- 
cember 1889 tlie total amount of .stock so held Avas 
£4,175,634, distributed over 46,993 persons. Under 
regulations of 1888 the minimum amount of stock 
purchasable Avas reduced from £i0 to Is. Wee 

SAVINGS-JjANKH. 

Government In.'fiirHnccs and Annuities, — An Act 
27 and 28 Viet. chap. 43, 1864, empowered the post- 
master-general to grant life-insurance policies and 
auiiiiities Avithin certain limited amounts ; and the 
scheme Avas hronglit into operation on the 16th 
Apiil 1865. The.se branches of Ijusiness have not 
developed beyond very narrow limits, and, in so far 
as the scheme may have been devised to make life 
insurance and the buying aiinnities on the ])art of 
the less well-to-do more general, the attempt has 
bitlierLo proved a failure. 

Post-office Telegraphs, —V yiox to 1870 the busines.s 
of conveying telegraphic messages for the public 
Avas in the ivands of several rWal telegraph com- 
panies and the railway companies; but by the Act 
Si and 32 Viet, chap. 110, 1868, the postmaster- 
general Avas authorised to acquire, work, and main- 
tain electric telegraphs ; and by Act 32 and 33 
Viet. chap. 73 he acquired ( with certain exceptions) 
the exclu.sive jndvilege of .sending telegraphic mes- 
sages within the kingdom. The actual transfer of 
the Avorkiiig system took place on the 5th February 
1870. The tariff Avas, like the inland postage, a 
nnifonn tariff Avithiu the United Kingnloin, the 
minimum charge being Is. for tAveufcy Avords, Avith 
free addresse.s. lu the hr.st eompleto year of the 
new management ( 1870-71 ) the total iinmher of 
telegrams of all classes transmitted Avas 9,850,177. 
On the Isfc October 1885 the minimum charge for 
a telegram Avas reduced to 6d. for tAvelve Avmxls, 
addresses ceasing to be sent free. In the year 
1889-90 the number of message.s transmitted AA^as 
62,403,399. The total sum laid out as capital in 
connection Avith the pui’cliase of tlie telegrajihs was, 
£10,880,671 ; and the annual interest on this sum, 


ainounting to £299,216, is not borne on the })Obt- 
office votes. In the year 1889-90 the revenue from 
this bvauch of the service avus £2,363,836, and the 
expenditure £2,262,310. The revenue received for 
private A\'ire.s elected by the post-office for persons 
and iiiiihs AA’as £126,917. The number of office.s 
open for the transaction of postal telegraph business 
in 1890 Avas 7352. Wee TELEGitAPii. 

Parcel Post. — This is the nio.st recent of the 
greater undertaking.s entered into by the post- 
office. By Uie Post-office (Parcels) Act, 1882 (45 
and 46 Yict. chap. 74), the post-office Avas em- 
poAvered to convey parcels by post on different con- 
dition.s from ordinary postal packets ; the reniimtir- 
ation to the railAvay companies for tlie conveyance 
of the ])arcels in bulk being fixed at eleA’^en-tAven- 
tieths of the gross inland po.stage recewed for the 
parcels, the post-office ijerforming all duties of col- 
lection and delivery. This business Avas entered 
upon by the post-office on the l&t Angmst 1883, the 
parcels conveyed being exclusively inland parcels. 
At tlie outset the maximum Avoight of a jiarcel Avas 
(ixed at 7 Ih. Ou the Ist May 1886 the maximum 
weight Avas raised to 11 Ih., and an alteration made 
in the scale of po.slage, the charge for a jiarcel of 11 
11). being fixed at Is. 6d. In the first year of Die 
parcel post the number of parcels ti aiisniitted Avas 
upAvards of 22,900,000. On tlie Ist J uly 1885 parcel 
busine.ss AA^as extended to certain of the colonies and 
to foreign couutrie.s, and from year to yeavtliis con- 
nection Avitii placch abroad becomes more Avidely 
extended. In the year ended 31st March 1890 the 
total numher of parcels of all kinds delivered in 
the United Kingdom Avas 42,852,570, the gross 
postage upon Aviiich Avas £952,113. This vast 
system of parcel carriage is said not to have 
damaged to any very considerable extent the 
parcels business of the railAvay companies, and 
consequently it must be lield to be a neAV con- 
venience created for the public, the value of Avliich 
it is impossible to estimate. 

Inkmd llevcmic Licc?iscs.—'S!\n'o\\g\i the medium 
of the post-office the inland revenue department 
finds a ready means of issuizig a great A’arietj’' of 
licenses thioiighout the country. In the year 
ended Die 31st March 1890 the numher of licenses 
so distributed AA^as 1,518,136, repiesenting a sum 
of £908,163. 

Jl/aiPpac/cct Sei^vice, — Occasional reference is 
made in old Aviitings, and in official records, to the 
employnient of vessels called jiackets, for the con- 
veyance of Die mails, but there seems hardly any 
continuous account of the services performed bj^ 
those vessels. In the time of Charles I. packets 
betAveen Dublin and Chester, and betAveoii Milford 
Haven and Waterford, conveyed government des- 
patches, and in 1639 one Nicholas HerheH agreed 
to have his barque in readiness at Whitehaven, 
‘Avitli one sufficient master, and other meet and 
al:)le sailors,’ to carry letters for His Majesty or 
the council at Dublin for £10 per lunar month. It 
Avould seem that for some time anterior to 1788 the 
packets lielonged either to the croAvn, to menibei’s 
of the po.st- office staff, or to their friends, for in 
that year a commission upon fees of public offices 
recommended that this system should be aban- 
doned, and that contracts should be obtained by 
public advertisement. The recommendation Avaa, 
iiOAvever, only partially acted upon at that time, 
and no public contracts Avere entered into, appar- 
ently, until after 1837, at Avhich period the packet 
service Avas jilaced under the management of the 
Admiralty. Another committee in 1848 strongly 
urged an extension of the contract system, and a 
similar recommendation Avas made by Lord Can- 
ning’s Committee of Inquiiy into packet-contracts 
in 1853. This committee also recommended that 
the stipulation as to the arming of the packets 
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alioiiUl be omitted in future contractus, and the 
coiiiiiiitteeV ^ iews in thi*) matter were then given 
eitect to. The mail- packet coiiLiact huainctea re- 
niainetl in tlie haiidb of the Admiralty till the 1st 
April 1800, -when the whole management was taken 
over hy the post ottice. In order to establisli ra^jid- 
ity anil regularity of service, it has been necessary 
from time to time to grant vast subsidies to the 
mail- packet contractois, in tliose cases where the 
exigencies of trade had not secured these condi- 
tions; but tlie giowth of commerce and greater 
competition liave enabled the ))Ost-ohice in many 
cases to obtain easier ter jus. At the close of the 
17th century a mail- packet was a vessel of some 
85 tons, and in the last years of the ISth centuiy 
a mail-packet on the Falmouth station, reckoned 
fit to proceed to any part of the world, was one of 
about 179 tons. The packets at this time sailing 
to and from the Continent were of about _ 70 tons 
burthen. Aborrt 1840 packets pei forming the 
American service were vessels of abvmt 400 or 500 
tons burthen. >Steam- vessels were first eiii ployed 
in the packet service in 1821, sitiee which time 
vast strides have been made l)oth in the speed 
and carrying capacity of these ships. Tlie Bntish 
maiJ-packets are to he seen in alm()st every sea on 
the globe. For the Atlantic service steamers of 
from 7000 to 10,000 tons are employed, making the 
transit from shore to shore in six (lays. So late as 
1829 the time allowed for a ]mcket trip to and 
from America w^as 105 days. The contract sorvipes 
at home are very numerous, and those to foreign 
stations are almost co- extensive with the high sea.s. 
In the year 1889-90 the total payment made by 
the post-oflice for ])acket services was £065,375, 
full details of which will he found in the post- 
ina.ster-geuerars annual report. 

Mates and Megidations . — In the scope of an 
article like this it is impossible to review the i)ast 
rates of postage and changes of regulations tliat 
have taken 2 )lace from time to time. The con- 
ditions a];>plicahle to tlie business in relation to tlie 
public will be found fully set forth in the Post- 
oflice Gruide, wdiieh may he consulted at any post- 
ofhee, and to Avhich the reader is referred. 

Staff , — The highest authority in the post-office 
is tlie postniastev-general. This official is a mem- 
ber of the government, a privy-councillor, and 
sometimes a cabinet minister. All important 
measures of administration, appointments of officers, 
and dismissals are passed under the authority of 
the postmaster-general in the form of minutes. 
The chief permanent officials are : the secretary, 
a financial secretary, four other secretaries in 
London, a surveyor-general in Scotland, and a 
secretary in Ireland. The several secretaires under 
the first secretary take charge of separate branches 
of post-office business. Another important officer 
is the receiver and accountant general. This 
officer is responsible for the whole vast accounting 
work of the post-office, the collection of its revenue, 
and the distribution of its exjienditure. He has 
no power, however, except hy effecting economies of 
work or reforms of method, to reduce the latter or 
to increase the former. The bases of revenue and 
expenditure are fixed by liigher authority. The 
total number of persons employed by the post-office 
(1890) is 113,550. Of these 61,054 are established 
officers, and 52,496 unestahlished and persons not 
giving their Avhole time to post-oflice work. The 
total number of employees comprises 89,373 males 
and 24,177 females. The salary of the postmaster- 
general is £2500 per annum, anti of the chief - 
secretary a maximum of £2000. On a change of 
government the postmaster-general demits his 
office. 

Espionage of Letters , — The post-office statute of 
Queen Anne contains a prohibition, repeated in 


subscfiuent acts, against letters being opened or 
detained by persons in the service of the post-oflice, 
except under a w'aiiaut from one of the principal 
secretaries of state. During the ISth ceiitniy 
such warrants were often granted upon very trivial 
pretexts. At Bisho}) Atterhury’s trial in 17Q3 
copies of his letters, iiitercei)ted in the post, were 
produced as evidence against him; and it would 
seem that about 1735 a system was kept up at 
immense e.xpeuse for the examination of home and 
foreign correspondence. In 1782 tlie corre.spoud- 
eiice of Lord Temple, then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, was subjected to .such treatment in the 
post. The 19th century bi ought a change for 
tbe better in this respect, and in 1806 Lord Hpencer 
initiated the custom of recording the dates of all 
warrants granted, and the grounds upon which 
they were issued. Since 1822 the warrants have 
been preserved at the Home Office ; and a House 
of Commons return in 1853 shows that, in the pre- 
cedmg ten years, only six letters were detained 
and ojieiied — four in cases of felony. AVhen Sir 
James Graham (q.v.) wms Home Secretary in 1844 
a warrant was issued for the arrest and opening 
of the letteis of Mazzini, the matter contained in 
them being conveyed to the Austrian minister. 
Tliis act involved the government of the day in 
serious public obloquy, and produced a widespread, 
tliough groundless, distrust in the security of the 
ordinaiy corres 2 :)ondence of the country. It may 
safely be lield that tliis power of opening letteis 
in the post has been very rarely exercised in recent 
years. 

Dcad-lcttcr^ or Mcturned-letier Office . — A depart- 
ment of the post-office apiiointed to deal yith 
letters, books, newsjiaper.s, &c. which cannot be 
delivered to the persons to whom they are directed. 
When a letter or other postal packet is refused at 
the address which it hears it is kept by the post- 
master, if an inland letter, &c., one day, and if a 
colonial or foreign letter, &c., three days, before 
being sent to the returned-letter oJiice. Inland 
letters are here o^iened, and those which contain 
tlie writers’ addresses are at once returned to them; 
while those which furnish no indication of the 
addresses of the sender.s, and contain nothing of 
value, are at once destroyed. Letters which bear 
the senders’ addresses on the outside, in the form 
of medallion or otherwise, are, however, usually 
returned without being opened. Foreign and 
colonial letters, after being retained from one 
week to one month, are returned unoiiened to the 
country of origin for disposal. A register is kept 
of letters found to contain value. In the year 
1889-90 the following numbers of articles were 
received in the various offices constituting this 
department: letters, 6,311,102; jpost-cards, 841,076; 
hook-packets (including circular-letters passing at 
hook-i^ost rates), 6,661.201 ; newspapers, 551,022; 
patterns or samples, 27,486 ; parcels, 107,863. Of 
the letters 119,386 were re-issued to corrected 
addresses, and 5,539,551 returned to the senders, 
while 214,839 were returned unopened to foreign 
countries. Of the total parcels received 81,277 
were either ve-issued to corrected addresses or 
returned to the senders. The returned-letter 
deiiavtment has not only principal offices in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, but branch offices in the 
other more important towns. 

Offences against the Post-office , — In view of 
the vastly important services rendered to the 
public by the post-office, involving the imposition 
of great responsibility upon its officers, and of 
the necessity which obviously exists for the pro- 
tection of the revenue (the conveyance of letfcei'S 
being a state monopoly), tbe legislature have 
thought fit to pass special enactments for the 
regulation of the one and the safeguarding of tlie 
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other. Xu atUlition, enact Jiients liave been pasa&ed that cheque, or knowingly offers, utters, or disposes 
from time to time bearing upon the other brandies of any ordei*, with such fraudulent obliteration, 
of po&t-office busines^s. The following are some of addition, or alteration, is guilty of a felony, and is 
the offences recognised in the enactnieiits : Every liable to the like punishment as if the order were a 
peison employed by or under the post-ofhee who cheque. By the Act 45 and 46 Viet. chap. 74, relat- 
iteals, secretes, or clestroj^s a post-letter is guilty iiig to the parcel post, that act is to he deemed to 
of felony, and if it contain a chattel or money the be a post-office act within the meaning of the Post- 
punishment is increased. Strangers also who steal office (Offences) Act, 1837 (1 Viet. chap. 36), and 
letters or other postal packets out of the custody subject to its pio\isions. The Post-office Acts 
of the post-office or its officers are likewise guilty a])piy to parcels in like manner as they apply to 
uf felony, and similarly punishahle ; and a person other postal packet^. Act 47 and 48 Viet, chap. 76 
^vho fraudulently letains or Avilfully keeps or detains — tlie Post-office { Protection) Act, 1884 — deals wdth 
a letter or other po.stal packet delivei'ed to him liy a variety of offences under fclie following heads : 
mistake, or whicli having been lost in course of con- prohilntion of placing injurious substances in or 
veyance he may have fouiul, is punishable by line against post-office letter-boxes ; piohihition of send- 
and impiisonment. The moment a letter or other iiig by post explosive, dangerous, or deleteiious 
postal packet is put into the post-office, or is substances, or indecent prints, words, &c. ; pro- 
delivered to a pei'son authorised to receive such hihition of affixing placards, notices, &c. on a 
missives for blie post, the protection of the statutes post-office, letter-box, or otlier post-office pro- 
comnienees, and it ceases on the letter or packet perty; prohibition of imitation of po.st- office stamps, 
being delivered at llie place of its address. If a envplopes, cards, forms, and marks ; proiiibition of 
postman delay the delivery Avilfully, or if an officer fictitious stamps ; prohibition of false notice imply- 
of the post-office disclose or intercept or wilfully ing that any place is a post-office, postal telegraph 
delay a telegraphic message, he commits a mis- office, or post-office letter-box; obstruction of officers 
denieaiiour. Ileceivers of post-letters or their of the post-office or of business in a po.sfc-office ; re- 
contents .stolen or taken from tlie post-office are taining of clothing by officers of the post-ollice on 
guilty of felony. By the 1 Viet. chap. 30 sect. 2, ceasing to he officers ; forgery and improper dis- 
any person sending or coin'cying otlieiwise than by closure of telegrams. Contraventions of tiiese ])ro- 
post letters or packets not exemi)ted from the hibitions entail jienalties generally ranging from 
exclusive privilege of the postmaster-general, or twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour, or 
performing otherwise than by the post any services a fine of £200, to fines not exceeding foiby shilliiig.s. 
incidental to conveying let tens or packets from Foreign Font- office Systems . — The advantages of 
place to place, is liable to a penalty oi £5 for every the post are now enjoyed, in a greater or less 
such letter or packet. This exclusive privilege or degree, by all civilised countiies ; and the several 
monopoly does not extend to newspapers. There systems bear in their main features a geiieial 
are, however, exceptions to the general rule as resemblance to the British system, upon which, in 
regards letters or packets. Thus, a letter may be many cases, they have been modelled. At the 
conveyed by a private friend and not by the post- same time details of marked difference may he 
office. Letters sent by ruessengers on purpose, on observed, each country ha^'ing adapted its .system 
the private affaiis of the sender or receiver, com- to its own particular wants. Thus, in certain 
missions and legal writs, letteis of rnei'chants sent countries subscriptions to the newspapers and 
by their own vessels or along with goods to which accounts for merchandise are collected by the post- 
they relate, are likewise excepted. But no person office; the parcel post conveys larger and heavier 
is permitted even to collect these excepted lettei-s articles than are conveyed in Great Britain ; a 
for the purpose of .sending them in the manner system of sending through tlie post letteis of 
described, for this is infringing the exclusive declared value is in force in some ; and a different 
privilege of the post-office. Moreover, certain means is employed for traiLsf erring niails to and 
persons are expressly [U’ohihited from carrying from mail trains while running. Besides this, the 
letters even gratuitously — viz. common carriers, classification of postal matter in regard to rates of 
unless the letters relate to goods in their carts or postage is not uniform. The amount of matter 
wagons ; owners, masters or comniandcrs of ships, conveyed tlivough the post between Great Britain 
except letters of the owners of the ships or such as and certain foreign countries is enormous — e.g. the 
relate to goods on hoard; and passengers or other average _ number of sacks of mails despatched 
persons on board ships. weekly in 1890 from Britain^ to the United States 

By statute the transmission of telegrams within was 1200, and to the Australian colonies 410. 
the United Kingdom is secured to the postmaster- United States, — The beginnings of a postal ser- 
general as a luonopoly, and telegrams enjoy many vice in the United States date from 1639, when a 
of the protective privileges applicable to post- house in Boston Avas employed for the receipt and 
letters. TJie postin as tor-gen era! has power to delivery of letters for or from beyond the seas. In 
arrest in the post any missive hearing thereon any 1672 the government of New York colony esiah- 
words, marks, or designs of an indecent, obscene, lished *a post to goe monthly from Ngav York to 
or grossly offensive cliaracter. Under the Post- Boston;’ in 1702 it Avas changed to a fortnightly 
office (Money Orders) Acts, 1848 to 1883, an officer one. A general post-office Avas established and 
of the post-oflice avIio Avit-h a fraudulent intent erected in Virginia in 1692, and in Philadel}>hia 
issues a money order or postal order, or ve-issues in 1693. A deputy postmaster-general for America 
a postal order previously paid, is liable to penal Avaa appointed in 1692; and by act of parliament 
servitude not exceeding .seven yeais; and any in 1710 (see p. 347) he Avas directed to keep his 
peuson AVho forges an order, or utters a forged piincipal office in New York, ‘and other chief 
order, is liable to penal servitude for a longer term, offices in some convenient place or places in other 
An officer of the post-office who fraudulently ein- of Her Majesty’s provinces or colonies in America 
hezzles or misappropriates moneys or securities a monopoly AA^as established Avhich included also the 
entrusted to or received by liini by virtue of his transport of travellers, and a tariff' was fixed. The 
employment is liable to penal servitude not exceed- .^stem, hoAvever, i)roved a failure, until 1763, when 
ing fourteen years. Benjamin Franldin became postmaster-general ; 

By 43 and 44 Viet, chap, 33, sect. 3, any person Avhen he Avas removed from office in 1774 the net 
who, Avith intent to defraud, obliterates, adds to, revenue exceeded £3000. 

or alters any such lines or Avords on a postal order In 1789, Avhen the post-office was transferred to 
as would, in the case of a cheque, be a crossing of the neAV federal government, the number of offices 
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ill tlie thirteen state's was only about seventy -five. 
A conspectus o£ the reuuirkahle pio<.i;ress in the 
ensuing century is sujjplied in tlie table below. 
OutstanJing events in tlie history of the American 
]iostal service have been the negotiation of a postal 
tieaty v'ith Eriglaiul (1816); the iutioduction of 
postage-stamps ( 1847 ), of stamped envelopes ( 1852), 
of the system of registering letters (1855); the 
estahlishment of the fiee-delivery system, and of 
the travelling post-ollice system (18(33); the intro- 
duction of the money-order system (1864), of 
postal cauls (1873), and, between the last two 
dates, of stam])ed new.spajier v'rappers, and of 
envelopes hearing l■eque^.t.s for the return of the 
eiiclo.-'ed letter to the MTiterin case of non-delivery; 
the foi Illation of the Universal Postal Union ( 1873 ) ; 
the i^sue of ‘ postal notes ’ payable to hearer ( 1883) ; 
and the establishment of a s]iecial delivery system 
(1885), under which letters heaiiiig an extra ten- 
cent stamp are delivered by special messengers 
immediately on arrival. The telegraph is nob in 
the hands 'of the posb-oflice, ami among other 
features not yet ado])ted by tbe United States 
service are post-office savings- bfinks and the parcel 
post. The jiostmaster-general is a member of the 
cabinet. Under him about 100,000 }>ersons are 
employed, of whom some 60,000 are po.stmasters, 
jNlost of the^e, except letter- ca^■rier^5 and clerks, 
are liable to be lemnved on the accession to federal 
ofhee of a new political party. The following table 
shows the increase, during the first century of the 
department’s history, in offices, length of mail 
routes in inile.s, revenue, tSec. 


Years 

UflluiM 

Mllti 

Ile\ ciiuc. 

Eviieinliture. 

1790 

... 75 

1876 

$37,935 

$32,140 

1800 . . 

. . 003 

20,817 

280,804 

213,004 

1810.. . 

... 2,300 

30,406 

652,366 

495,009 

1S20 .. 

. . 4,500 

72,402 

1,111,927 

1,160,026 

1830 . . 

. . 8,450 

115,176 

1,850,583 

1.032,708 

1840 

...13,408 

155,730 

4' 543,522 

4,713,230 

I860.. . 

...18,417 

178,672 

5,652,071 

6,212,953 

1860 ... 

....28,498 

240,054 

8,518,067 

10,170.610 

1870 

. .28,492 

231,232 

19,772,221 

23,098,837 

1880 . . 

42,DS9 

343, bS8 

33,31.6,479 

30,542,804 

1890. 

fi-2,401 


60,858,733 

66,615,083 


A.S will he seen, the United States post-office 
department, unlike that in CTi-eat Ilritain, is carried 
on at a loss ; this is due to the large amount of 
po.stal matter of certain classes carried at less iliaii 
the co.st of conveyance and dtsbrihution, and to 
some kinds of correspondence being carried alto- 
gether free. In 1890 the niimher,'^ of letters, 
packets, newspapers, &c. conveyed by post in the 
United States were as follows : 


Letters, post-caids, &c 2,289.960,015 

Newspap(ii.-i, &c 778,428,616 

Otter articles 619,247,190 

Articles, sent fiee of postage 37(5,500,1(16 

Articles of all kinds for foieign countries 41,273,312 

Grand total 4,005,408,200 


The number of post-offices in the United States 
is larger than in any other country ; hut as regards 
the number of persons employed the United States 
takes tliird rank. It provides a post-office for 
every 1003^ persons, wdiile in Great Britain the 
proportion is one to eveiy 2105 persons. 

See the articles Stamps, Telegbapii. The following 
works may also be consulted ; Postuiaster-geueraVs 
Annual Reports, issued yearly since 1855 ; Majestys 
by Lewins; Martin’s tStafe8?}ian's Year Booi:; 
JLife of Sir Howland Hill ; The History of Pennv Postage^ 
by Sir R. Hill and G. B. Hill (1880); Fifty Years of 
Public Work^ by Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B. ; The. Royal 
Mail : its Curiosities and MomancCf and A Hundred 
Years by Post; a Jubilee Relrospeetf by the present 
writer. 

Post-Tertiary* See Quaternary. 

Posy. See Ring. 

Potasli. See Potassium. 


Potasli Water. Sec Aerated AVaters. 

Potassium (f^ym- R, eriuiv. 39) i.s one of the 
alkaline The letter K is &electecl as itb 

symbol, as being the first letter of Kcdly the Anabic 
word for potash, the letter P being already taken 

the .symbol for pho.sphorus. The following are 
the chief cliaracter.s of this metal. It is of a hlui&li- 
M'hitc colour, and prc'^ients a .strong metallic lustie. 
It melts at 146*5'" (62*5“ C.), and at a led heat is 
converted into vatiour. Its affinity for oxygen it, 
so great that on exposure to moist air it imme- 
diately becomes covered 'with a lilin of oxide, and 
hence it nunst he kept below tlie .suiface of naphtha. 
AA'hen heated it burns with a violet hame. Its 
intense affinity for oxygen is well showTi by thi ow- 
ing it into water, on which, from its low* sjiecilic 
gravity, *865, it floats. The metal abstracts 
oxygen from the water, and forms o.xide of potas- 
sium (potash); while the liberated hydiogeu 
carries off a small [lortion of the volatilised potas- 
sium, and, taking fire from the heat evolved by the 
energetic chemical action, burns ■with a brilliant 
violet llame. The expeidment is a very beautiful 
one, the burning metal swimming about rapidly on 
the water, and linall}^ disapi)earing with an explo- 
sion of steam, when the globule of melted potasli 
becomes sufficiently cool to come in contact with 
tbe water. 

Potassium does not occur in the native .state, and 
can only be obtained by the reduction of its oxide, 
])Otasb. In 1807 Davy prepared it by decomi)osing 
its hydrated oxide (pota.sh) by means of a voltaic 
current, but this yu’oeess is not applicable on the 
laige scale. It is now* usually manufactured hy 
distilling a mixture of carbonate of potash and 
chavcoal in an iron retort. 

If proper proportions are taken, the mixture is 
wholly converted into carbonic o!xide and potas- 
sium, as is &how*u in the equation : 

Gaibniiafe of Potabli. Carbonic Oxule. 

Iv^COg *1- 2G = Ko + 3CU. 

Potassium forms tw’o compounds 'with oxygen, 
viz. a jirotoxide, KoO, whicli constitutes ])oiash, 
and is strongly basic, and a peroxide, K 2 U 4 - (df 
these the former is the only important one. 

Potash can be iirocured in the anhydrous form 
hy heating thin slices of the metal in air jiei’fectly 
free from moisture or carbonic acid. It is wdiite, 
very deliquescent, and caustic. When moistened 
'With w'ater it becomes incandescent, and the ■water 
cannot he expelled hy anj* degree of lieat, A far 
more important substance is tJie Hydrate of Potash 
or Caitstic Potash (KOH = K 2 OH 0 O ). This is 
commonly prepared by dis.'^ol'ving” carbonate of 
potash in ten times its weight of w’ater, and g:radu- 
ally adding to the boiling solution a quantity of 
slaked lime, equal in w*eight to half the carbonate 
of potash useet. The reauHing compounds are car- 
bonate of lime, which falls as a precipitate, and 
hydrate of potash, which remains in solution ; the 
changes being expressed by the equation : 

Carbonate of t Carbonate of Hydrated 

Potash, oiJiKea uiine. Poinsb. 

KaCOa 4- CaOHaO = CaCOg 4 - 2KOIL 
The clear supernatant Iluid is removed by decanta- 
tion, or by means of a siphon, into a clean silver 
or iron basin, and is raiuclly evaporated till it flow’s 
tranquilly like oil ; it is then either cast into 
cylinders in metallic moulds, or is poured upon a 
cold slab, and solididea on cooling. As so obtained 
it is verj' impure, but by solution in alcohol and 
evaporation a very pure article is produced. 

Hydrated potash, on solidifying after fusion, 
occum as a liard, grayish-wdiite, opaque body, -witli 
a ci*ystalline fi’acture, which may he readily again 
fused into a colourless oily fluid, but which only 
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volatilises at a very high temperature. It is 
soluble in about half its weiglit either of water or 
of alcohol, and rapidly absorbs both carbonic acid 
and moisture from the atmosphere. It acts as a 
powerful caustic, and cpiickly destroys both animal 
and ve<»’etable tissues, and hence its solutions can 
only be filtered tlii-ough asbestos or pounded glass 
or sand. lt‘< atfinities are so powerful that few 
vessels are capable of resisting its in linen ce. Its 
soiution must be preserved in glass bottles into 
the composition of which no oxitle of lead enters, 
as it lias tlie property of dissolving^ this o.\ide 
out of the glass. Vessels containing silica (porce- 
lain, earthenware, t&c. ) are decomposed, and plat- 
inum itself is oxidised when heated in contact 
with it. _ 

The salts which iiotash forms with acids are for 
the most part readily soluble in water, and colour- 
less, unless ( as, for example, in permanganate of 
potash) the acid is coloured. Most of them are 
ciystallisable, and they all coiiiiiiiiiiicate a violet 
tint, characteristic of potash, to t lie llaiiie of spirit 
of wine and to that of the blow pine. Many of 
them occur in animals and vegetables, and the 
ashes of plants contain them in large quantity. 

Carbonate of Potash, K0CO3, is obtained by 
burning plants in dry pits, (lissolviiig the ashes in 
water, evaporating till the sulpliates, elilorides, Ac. 
separate in crystals, and then boiling the mother 
licjiiitl to dryness in iron pots. The quantity of 
pure carbonate of potash contained in it is liable to 
great variation, and for pliarmacenLical purposes 
it must be dissolved in water and crystallised, tlie 
crystals containing about 20 per cent, of water. 
Carbonate of potash is extremely deliquescent, and 
is soluble in less than its own weight of water, but 
is insoluble in alcohol. It has au acrid, alkaline 
taste, and its reaction upon teat-paper is strongly 
alkaline. It is a compound of great importance, 
both as a chemical reagent and as entering largely 
into the preparation of most of the other compounds 
of potash, and into the mauufaebure of soap and 
glass. The commercial carbonate is often called 
Pearl Ashes, Bicarbonate of Potash, KHCOj, is 
obtained in white rhombic prisms, by passing a 
current of carbonic acid gas throngli a strong solu- 
tion of carbonate of potash. These crystals are per- 
manent in the air, but are decomposed by iieat; water 
and carbonic acid being evolved, and the simple 
carbonate left. This salt is much less soluble than 
the carbonate, requiring four parts of cohl water 
for its solution, which is nearly neutral to test- 
paper, and has a much milder taste than the preced- 
ing salt. It is einjiloyed as an antacid in medicine. 
The iiiil]}hate, K2SO4, and Bisidphato^ ICH80|, may 
he prepared liy treating potash with sulphuric acid. 
Nitrate of Potash lias been already described under 
the heatl Nitrk. Chlorate of Potash y KCIO3, 
occurs in white rbomboidal tablets of a pearly 
lustre. It has a cooling taste like that of nitre. 
It fuses at a gentle heat without decomposition, 
but on increasing the beat it gradually gives olf 
all its oxygen, and is converted into chloride of 
potassium, according to the equation ; 

Chlorate of Putnsh, Chloride of Potnasiuiu. Oxygen, 

2ICCIO3 =; 2KC1 -f- 30.,. 

It is not very soluble, as it requires for solution 
16 parts of cold and 1 7 parts of coiling water. ^ It 
even surpasses nitrate of potash as an oxidising 
agent ; and if combustible substances, such as 
carbon, sulphur, or phosphorus, he heated ^ or 
forcibly rubbed with it, a detonation or explosion 
occurs. This salt is employed in the manufacture 
of Matches (q.v,), in certain operations in calico- 
printing, and for filling the fiiction 'tubes employed 
for filing cannon i tlie best mixture for these tubes 
consisting of 2 parts of this salt, 2 of sulphide 
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of antimony, and 1 of powderetl glass. A mixture 
known as White Gnupowder, consisting of chlorate 
of potash, dried ferrocyaiiide of pota.s&ium, and 
sugar, has been employed for blasting purposes, 
but its preparation is accompanied by so much 
danger that it is .seldom used. This .salt does not 
occur as_ a natural product, hut may be obtained 
along with cJiloride of potassium by pas.sing a 
cuirciiL of chlorine gas through a hot solution of 
caustic potash. The two salts are easily separated 
by crystallisation, as tlie chlorate is compaiatively 
insoluble, and the cliloride exiiemely soluble. 
Hupoehlorite of Potash can only be obtained in 
solution. Under the title of Eau de Javelloy it is 
sold as a bleaching agent. It is obtain eil by pass- 
ing chlorine gas tliiougli a cohl dilute solution of 
carbonate of potasli, when chloride of potassium 
and hypochlorite of potash are formed, from which 
the chloride may he removed Ijy crystallisation. 
The Phosphates of Potash, formed by the dilFcrent 
varieties of pliosphoric acid, are sufficiently noticed 
in the articles PHOsrHORU.s and Manure. The 
Silieates^ of Potash ai'e impoitaiit compounds in 
connection with the manufacture of glass ; they 
also enter into the composition of Fuchs’s koluble 
Ghas Glass), or Water-tjlass, and have been 
employed as a coating by wliicli tlie decay of 
magnesian and other limestones may be pie- 
venied. The Chromate and Bichromate of Potash 
aie noticed in the articles Chromium and Calico- 
printing. The haloid salts of potassium may 
he passed over very hrielly. The Chloride of 
Potassium, KCl, is obtained in large quantity in 
the preparation of chlorate of potash, or may he 
procured by burning poLassiuiu in chlorine gas, 
when the result of the hrilliaut comhustioii which 
takes place is this salt. In its general characters 
it closely resembles common siut, NaCl, except 
tiiat the former coimnuiiicates a violet and the 
latter a yellow tint to tlie ilame of alcohol. It 
is a constituent of sea- water, of salt marshes, 
and of many animal and vegetable fluids and 
tissues. The Bromide and Iodide of Potassium are 
noticed in the articles Bromine and lODINE. 
Fluoride of Potassiwniy KFl, pos,sesses the projiert^' 
of corroding glass. There are several sulphide.^, 
the most important hein^ the Liver of Sidphiir, 
prepared by fusing together carbonate of potash 
and sulphur. Besides its use in skin diseases, it is 
much employed by florists to prei'ent mildew on 
ro.MGs. The Yellow and the Bed Pnissiate { or the 
Fcrvocuanide and Ferricyanide) of Potash are 
noticed in tlie article Feuridcyanogen. The 
Cyanide of Potassium, KCy, may be procured by 
beating potassium in cyanogen gas, when brilliaiit 
conihiistion occurs, and the resulting product is 
this salt. It may, however, be more cheaply and 
easily prepared by fusing together 8 parts of ferio- 
cynnide and 3 of cai’honate of potassium. This 
salt forms colourless deliquescent crystals very 
soluble iu^ water. It exhale, s an odour of hydro- 
cyanic acid, and is nearly as poisonous as that 
acid. Its great deoxidising power at a high teiu- 
lieratiire renders it a valuable agent in many of 
the liner operations of metallurgy. 

The following are the ordinary tests for the 
potassium compouuda 1 ( 1 ) Solution of tartaric acid 
added in excess to a moderately strong solution of 
a potassium salt gives after some time a white 
crystalline precipitate of cream of tartar (see Tar- 
taric Acid ). The result is hastened by stirring 
or shaking, (2) Solution of Ijichloride of platinum 
gives a crystalline yellow precipitate, which is a 
double salt of bicliloride of platinum and chloride 
of potassium. If not previously acid, the mixture 
to be tested should be acidulated with liydrocliloric 
acid. (3) The violet tint occurring in the presence 
of potassium in the outer llanio of the blowpipts 
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or in the Hanie of siniit* lia& been already noticed. 
(4) The spectrum of a ihinie containing potassium 
exliibits a characteiistic ))right line at the extreme 
limit of tlie red, and another one at the opposite 
violet Innit of the Spectrum (ipv.). 

In niediciiie the following compounds are used ; i 
Caustic or Hydrate of Potash, KOIT, which 

occurs in hard white pencils. From its power of 
dissolving the animal ti&sue.s, it is .sometimes used 
as a camstic, although its gieat deliquescence render.^ 
it somewhat difficult to localise its action bo the 
desired spot. In bites of venomous serpents, mad 
dogs, &c. it may be applied with advantage, and 
it is useful in destroying warts and fungoid growths 
of various kinds, tiolution of Potash, commonly 
known as Ldpior iwtasstc, is obtained by the pi'O- 
cess already given for the pieparabion of hydrate of 
potasli. Liquor potassin, in combination with a 
tonic infusion, is of service in cases of dyspepsia 
which are accompanied with excessive acidity of 
the stomach, such, for example, as often occur in 
habitual s])irit-drinkers. lb is also frequently given 
with the view of rendering the urine alkaline, or of 
diminishing its acidity in cases in which tliat 
.secretion is too acid. The usual dose is ten di'ops, 
gradually increased to as much as a iiuid drachm. 
Acetate of Potash, KOoH^Oo, is obtained by the 
action of acetic acid on carbonate of potasli, and 
occurs in white foliaceous satiny masses. In its 
passage through tlie system it is converted into 
carbonate, and thus renders the urine alkaline. 
In small doses, as from a scruple to a drachm, it 
acts as a diuretic, and is of service in some forms 
of dropsy. Combined with other potass -salts, it is 
much given in acute rlieumatism. The two car- 
bon ate.s and the sulphurated potash have been 
already referred to. 

The Chlorate of Potash has come much into use 
as a i^opular remedy for .sore throats. For this 
purpose it is usually employed in the form of com- 
pressed pellets, which are allowed to dissolve 
slowly in the mouth. 

Potato ( SolaniLin tuherosum ; see Solanum ), 
one of the most important of cultivated plants, and 
in universal cultivation in the temperate parts of 
the globe. It is a peremiial, having herbaceous 
stems, 1 to 3 feet bigh, without thorns or prickles ; 
pinnate leaves with two or more pair of leaflets 
and an odd one, the leaflets entire at the margin ; 
flowers about an inch or an inch and a half in 
breadth, the wheel-shaped corolla bein^ white or 
purple, and more or less veined, followed by globu- 
lar, purplish fruit, of the size of large goose- 
berries ; the roots producing tubers. The herbage 
has a slightly narcotic smell, although cattle do not 
refuse to eat a little of it, and the tender tops are 
used in some countries like spinach. The tubers 
are, however, the only valuable part of the plant. 

It was long customary to speak of the potato as 
a native of mountainous districts of tropical and 
subtropical America; hut it has never been clearly 
determined where it is really indigenous, and. where 
it has spread after being introduced by man. 
Humboldt doubted if it iiad ever been found truly 
wild ; but subsequent travellers, of high scientific 
reputation, express themselves thoroughly satisfied 
on tins point. It has been rendered certain that 
long before the Spaniards reached the New World 
tlie potato cultivated by tlie Incas and otlier 
Andean nations. It seems to have been first 
brought to Europe by the Spaniards, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Quito, in the beginning of the 16th 
centui'y, and to have spread from Spain into the 
Netherlands, Burgundy, and Italy, but only to be 
cultivated in a few gardens as a curiosity, and not 
for general use as an article of food. It is said to 
hpe been brought to England from Virginia by 
Sir John Hawkins in 1563 ; and, again, in 1586 by 


Sir Francis Di’ake, to wdiom indeed a .statue, as 
the introducer of the potato, was erected at Otten- 
burg, in Baden, in 1853. Anyhow, it cannot have 
attracted much notice ; and though Kaleigli is, 
believed to have planted potatoes both at liL 
Devonshire birthplace Hayes, and on his Munster 
estates, it was a long time before they began to be 
extensively cultivated. It long received throughout 
almost all European countries the same name 
with the Batatas or Sweet Potato {mv.}, which 
is the plant or tuber meant hy English writers 
down to the middle of the 17th century in their 
use of the name ijotato, Oevard, in his Herhall, 
published in 1597, gives a figure of our potato 
under the iianie of Batata Viryiniana; hut so 
little were its merits appreciated that it is not 
even iiientioned in the Complete Gardener of 
Loudon and Wise, puhlislied more tlian a cen- 
tury later, in 1719 ; whilst another writer of the 
same time says it is inferior to skirret and 
radish ! It began, however, to be imagined that it 
might be used with advantage for feeding 'swine 
or otlier cattle,’ and hy-aiul-hy tliat it might he 
useful for ijoor people, and for the prevention of 
famine on failuvea of the grain-crops. The Royal 
Society took up this idea, and in 1663 adopted 
measures for extending tlie cultivation of the 
potato, in order to the prevention of famines. To 
this the example of Ireland in some measure led, 
the potato having already come into cultivation 
there to an extent far greater than in any other 
European country, and with evident advantage to 
the people. From Ireland the cultivation of the 
potato was introduced into Lancashire about the 
end of the 17 th century, soon heeame general there, 
and thence spread over England ; so tliat before 
the middle of the 18th century it liad become im- 
portant as a li eld-crop, which it became in the 
south of Scotland some twenty or thirty years 
later, about the same time in Saxony and some 
otlier parts of Germany, hut not until the later 
part or the century in some other parts of Germany 
and in France. In France the potato was long 
supposed to cause leprosy and fevers, and tlie 
extension of its culture was mainly due to the exer- 
tions of Parnien tier (1778). In Prussia Frederick 
the Great took an in tercst in it, and promoted it 
by compulsory regulations. 

The potato is of great importance as affording 
food both for human beings and for cattle j and 
next to the principal cereals is the most valuable 
of all plants for huiiian food. It is also used for 
various purposes in the arts. No food-plant is 
more widely diffused ; it is cultivated in .subtropical 
countries, and struggles for existence in gardens 
even Avitliin the Arctic Circle, yielding small and 
watery tubers, although the eflects oi late sjiring 
frosts, or early autumnal frosts, upon its foliage 
often prove that it is a plant properly belonging to 
a climate milder than that of most parts of Britain. 
No more important event of its land has ever taken 
place than the general introduction of potato cul- 
ture into the husbandry of Britain and otlier Euro- 
pean countrie.s. It fias exercised a beneficial 
influence on the general welfare of the people, and 
has increased the national wealth, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional occurrence of famine and distress 
(notably in the years 1846 and 1847) in Ireland and 
elsewhere from the failure of the ci*op. The 2 -e&nlfcs 
—due mainly to excessive and imprudent cultiva- 
tion of the potato — confirmed two great laws, that 
plants long very extensively or almost exclusively 
cultivated in any district, however successfully 
they may be cultivated for a time, are sure to fail 
at lost ; and that the exclusive, or alino.st exclu.sive, 
dependence of a people on one source or means of 
support is unfavourable to their welfare in respect 
to all their interests. 
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Huinbolclt calciilateb that the same extent of 
.rvouinl which would produce thirty pounds of wheat 
would produce one thoiiHand pounds of potatoes. 
But potatoes are not nearly so nutritious as wheat, 
and the constant employ men t of them as the chief 
article of food is not favourable to the development 
of the pliysical powers, and is consequently in 
its protracted induence unfavourable to mental 
ener’^y. All tliis is too well illustrated in Ireland 
and tlie Hi^^hlands of Scotland, in a race capable 
of the highest development. It is calculated that 
100 parts of good w beat-flour, or 107 parts of the 
<n'aiii, contain as much actual nutriment as 013 
pai ts of potatoes. The inferiority of the potato in 
nutritious power is very much owing to the com- 
paratively small quantity of nitrogenous substances 
which it contains, in consequence of which it is 
most advantageously used_ along with some very 
nitrogenous article of food, in Britain generally witli 
aiiinuil food, in some parts of Europe with curds or 
with cheese. The potato tuber, in a fresh state, 
contains about 71 to 80 per cent, of water ; 15 to 20 
of starch, 3 to 7 of fibre or Avoody matter, 3 to d: of 
gum, dextrine, and sugar, and 2 of albumen, gluten, 
and casein. There are considerable dillerences, 
liowever, in diflereiit^ varieties, in diflerent stages 
of maturity, and in diflereut soils and seasons. 

Potatoes are used, both raw and boiled, for tlie 
feeding of cattle. Eor human food they are 
vaiiously prepared by roasting or boiling, but 
now cliielly by boiling, a process by Avhicli tlicy are 
freed from all that is narcotic and noxious in their 
piice. The water in whid^ potatoeft have been 
boiled is not Avliolesome, and tliose modes of pre- 
paring them for the table which do not admit of 
its complete rejection ought to he avoided. 

The herbage or haulm of the potato has been 
used for making paper, hut the results were not 
encouraging. The berries are sweetish, hut nob 
pleasant; tliey are nauseous when ferjiiented, but 
yield by distillation a tolerable spirit. 

The varieties of the potato in cultivation are 
extremely numerous— 500 were exhibited at the 
AYesfcminster Tercentenary Exhibition (1886). Any 
enumeration or classilicatiou of them is impossible. 
New ones are continually appearing, and old ones 
passing away. Those most advantageously^ cul- 
tivated in particular soils and climates are often 
found to degenerate Avhen removed to a small dis- 
tance. Potatoes diOer considerably in the char- 
acter of their herbage — AA'bich is sometimes erect, 
sometimes straggling— and in the size and colour 
of their lloAvers, hut are more generally dis- 
tinguished by the size, form, and colour of tlieir 
tubers, Avhich are round, long, or kidney -shaped, 
Avhite, red, dark purple, variegated, &c. 

New varieties of potato are produced from seed ; 
but potatoes are ordinarily propagated by planting 
the tubers, or cuttings of the tubers, each contain- 
ing an e,\jo or bud. Much lias been written by 
gardeners and agricnlbu lists on the comparative 
advantages of planting whole tubers or ciittingB; 
hut the latter method generally prevails. 

Potatoes are planted in drills, made either by the 
.spade or jilough, or in lazy heds^ which are always 
made by the spade, and are beds in wliicli the sets 
of potatoes are coN^ei ed over with earth dug out of 
the alleys. The alleys serve, although imperfectly^ 
for drains in undrained land. The cultivation of 
potatoes as a lie\d-cvop seems to have been first 
attempted in lazy beds. They are still common in 
many parts of Ireland, hut are now scarcely ever 
seen in England or Scotland. They are very suit- 
able for strong, heavy, and somewhat moist land, 
and are profitably used in reducing some kinds of 
soil to cultivation, but are generally unsuitable for 
field-culture, owing to the expense of labour re- 
quired. In strong,” heavy land potatoes are ciilti- 


A'ated in raised drills ; in lighter and drier soils the 
raising of the drills is unnecessary. Manure is 
invariably given, consisting generally of farmyard 
dung and artificial manures. Common dressings 
consist of from fifteen to twenty-five tons of dung 
per acre, Avith from five to ten CAVt. of artificial 
manure, such as guano, dissolved bones, super- 
phosphate, a little potash, and perhaps nitrate of 
soda or salts of ammonia instead of guano. The 
cultivation of potatoes, after they are planted, 
Avhether in the field or garden, consists chiefly in 
keeping the ground clear of Aveeds, and in earthing 
up the plants, to promote the formation of tubers. 
Potatoes are taken up hy^ the fork, by turning over 
the drills Avith the plough, or by an implement 
specially designed for the purpose, known as a 
potato -raiser. AVhere the crop is groAvn exten- 
sively this implement is noAv almost universally 
used, and performs its Avork expeditiously and 
thoroughly. Garden potatoes are generally used 
long before they are really ripe, forming a favourite 
dish in a very unripe state, Avhen they are far from 
being a safe article of food, and contribute not a 
little to the prevalence of cholera and kindred 
diseases in summer. In recent years the groAving 
of early’- potatoes for use in the large towns has 
been prosecuted to a large extent and AAntli much 
success on the coast of Ayrshire and other similar 
parts favoured with a genial climate. To facilitate 
this the seed is foiced in small boxes in Avhich it is 
placed over Avinter, and fiom Avhich it is taken in 
spring Avhen the shoots are 2 to 4 inches long and 
planted in weW-mauAAAed dviUs, Botatoea from 
seed thus prepared may be dug about tliree Aveeks 
earlier than if the seed had not been .sprouted. 
The main field-crop is alloAved to ripen thoronghly, 
and is capable of being stored for winter and spring 
use. The planting of potatoes in the open air can- 
not be successfully practised in most parts of 
Britain before February or March, and in many’- 
seasons the later-planted are found as early as the 
earlier-planted, and more productive. The storing 
of potatoes is variously accomplished in dry lofts 
or sliedn, in airy cellars or hani.s, and in nzYs, wliicli 
are sometimes holes excavated to a small depth in 
tlie earth, Avith tlie potatoes piled up above the sur- 
face of the ground, in a conical, or in a roof-like 
form, sometimes mere heaps of one or other of 
these forms upon the surface of the ground, and 
coi’-ered Avitli straAV and earth to keep out light and 
frost. Potato-pits should always he Avell venti- 
lated by means of pipes or otherwise, as Avithout 
ventilation the potatoes aie apt to heat and siirout. 
Potatoes taken from the ground before they are 
quite ripe are extremely apt to heat and sprout. 

The potato crop is noAv an important one in 
almo.sb all the rotations practised in Biitain, al- 
though its cultivation is in most districts not quite 
so extensive os before its failure from the potato 
dismse in 1845 and subsequent years, and farmers 
are more careful not to depend too much upon it. 
It very commonly succeeds a gi’ain-crop, but some- 
times is advantageously planted on land neAvly 
broken up from gi'ass. 

But, besides its value os a culinary vegetable, the 
potato is important in other respects. Its starch is 
very easily separated, and is in large proportions ; 
hence it is cheaper than any other kind. ^ It is manu- 
factured on a very large scale. It is chiefly used in 
textile manufaetevies Amder the name oi /arinct, 
which is converted into dextrine or Biitisli gum 
(seeSTAEOH). In Holland and in Bussia, Avhere 
there is much difficulty in keeping potatoes through 
the Ai'inter, and there is consequently a necessity 
for using the crop^ quickly, large quantities of starcli 
are made, and this is converted into sugar or syrup 
( see SuGAE ). Th e refuse of the starch-manufactoiies 
is all utilised ; it is pressed out from the Avater, 
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and ii'ied either foi ju'^-leediiiy or foi iiiaimie. In 
the 1101 111 of Europe much bpiiit fo) dunking in 
made fioiii potatoe*^ ; it called Potatu-hiandy. 

Tlie potato i'l ‘'iihjeet to ^evei.il diseases, the 
chief of which Lhat^eiioiis fungous iincctiou now 
eomuioid^ known a'a the //otuto tUiyCUbC. 'J his 
disea-Ne was fiist oUseived in (Germany ; the eailiest 
known outbieak of a giave character occuued at 
Liege in 1S42. It hioke out in Canada in lh4-l, 
iiiuf at once jnoved ^ely destructive. In the 
folloiving >eai it maile its ajipearance in the 
Liilisli Isles, lia\ing been lir.st observed in the Isle 
of \\dght. Its ravages in Iieland in 1S46 and 1847 
hiought a teirible famine upon the , small fauneis 
ol that coiintiy, ami at frociuent intei vals since it 
has cau.sed great loss in the jmtato crop. 

It has been pioved he> ond doubt that a jiai ticulai 
liingub alwa>s accum panics this peculiar and 
destructive disease. The point is still doubted 

by s()m(‘, but it is 
now V ei> geneially 
liclieved that this 
fungus i.s the main 
cause of the dis- 
ease. This 111 } steu- 
ons fungus, FJnj- 
Uijilithova iiifebt- 
uttb, mils througdi 
a sLiaiige life-cycle 
every year, and is 
h}' no means easily 
kept at hay. It 
i^ believed that, 
except in Lemiicra- 
tiiie‘< below 40° 
anti above 77° P., 
it ife always pres- 
ent, ready to 
pounce upon a 
w'eak i*otato-plaiit, 
and liable to de 
velup into an epi- 
the 


demic should 
climatic conditions 
he favoiiialjle to 
fungus -life. These 
eonditioiift ave 
damp, dull, calm 
w’eatlier, and a 
moist or \vet soil, 
enveloped in mists 
morning and even- 
ing. The fact that 
the fungus is uii- 
ahle to bear a tem- 
peiatuie above IT 
or below 40 "" is of 
practical import- 
ance. The tomato 
is also subject to 
the attacks of the Phytophthora, hut the ravages 
of the fungus may be .stopped by raising the tem- 
perature of the tomato -house to over IT F. On 
the potato crop the fungus generally makes its 
apiiearunce about the third week in July, almost 
invaluably Ijegiiiiiing its attack in the leaves of the 
potato-plant. There it is first seen in a delicate 
white bloom, accumpauiecl by dark blotches, caused 
by the spawui of the fungus having jjierced the leaf 
and set up putrefaction. With favourable climatic 
conditions it "will now develop with great lapidity 
—a single germ multiplying ten thousand times in 
a few days in a^ temperature from 60° to 68° F. 
The fungus ramilies throughout the leaves, blasting 
them as _ it proceeds, and causing an odensive 
odoiu" whicdi is now unfortunately familiar to the 
spores of the fungus are so light and 
’ '' through moist air, and are 



8cctl(»n of potato leaf, lower .sui-I.um' 
uppeiiiimt, sliownij,' u,a, liaiis of the 
plant; cpidpiiiinl cells ; c, hydui, 
ov thread of the funt^us l^hytuphthota 
infeotans; d,flj coimlia oi bud siwiei,; 
e,e, /oo-,poroi ; / zoo-sporc burstiii^i; 
to liberate tlie youj^onidia ; 7, aiithei- 
idiii or male ptirtiun, and A, oofroina 
or fcnialc portnui, of a fniijfiit, in the 
central tissue tjf the leal, but wdiether 
portions of the PIiyLoplithora, as 
once asserted, 01 of another tungus, 
Pythinur, is doubtful {Uar<hn€i'‘s 
Cliwnidti, 1891). 


eaiiicd about and spiead fiom one patch of [mtatues 
to another by insects and biids. Fioui the leavc> 
the germs s))iead to tlm leaf-stalks, the stems, and 
the tiibei-. The spawn reailily lueices the skin of 
the tiibei, comsiiming or rotting the cells, and 
corroding the .starch, and ultimately i educing the 
])otato to a lilack mass of rottenness. In this last 
stage of its vcaily couisc ot destuicLion the fungus 
pioviilch means of continuing its ciiriou.s life. It 
pioduces some kind of^ ^ restiiig-spores,’ wdiich, po> 3 . 
sessed of ama/ing vitality, lie dormant dining wintei 
and sjn’iiig, and cauy on tlic disease to the cro]) of 
tlie succeeding }ear, which in its tuin passes the 
fungus tliiough another louiid of its mysterious life, 
to be handed on again fi mil crop to cro]) a^ liefoie. 
There is still uncertainty as to the jiiecise characLei 
of the'-e spoies; but, be Avhat they may, their 
tenacity of life Is great. 

Of the many lemedial measuies that have been 
tiled, the following have been found most useful 
in })reventing 01 mitigating the onslaught of the 
fungus; (1) Earthing up the diills with a deep 
covering of earth, with the view of preventing the 
fungus from passing dowm tlie stem, or through the 
soil to the tuliers ; (2) cAitting oil the diseased 
potato-tops befoie the fungus leaches the tuheus; 
(8) lemoviug and buining all dead and decaying 
potato .stems, leaves, and tuhei.s, e.specially after 
a crop w'hicli has been attacked by the disease ; 
(4) planting varieties which have been known to be 
exceptionally successful in resisting the disease ; 
(.7) glowing the potato crop under such general 
cultural, sanitaiy, and mamuial conditions as will 
eii'-ure to the fullest extent possible the healthy 
and vigorou.s development of the crop; (6) careful 
selecting and stoiing of [lotatoes to he used as seed ; 
and (7) ilressiiig the poLaLo-toiis, both befoie and 
after the ai)])earaiice of the disease, with sulphate of 
copjier. iSh) certain pievention or absolute lemedy 
has as yet been discovered, hut all these measuics 
have been canied out with advantage. The dis- 
covery ot the co]jper remedy is likely to he of great 
imjior lance to potato growers. This is the mix- 
tuie — alioiit H to 6 parts of sulphate of cujijier and 
(juicklime to KJU paits of water — wdiieli proved so 
ellectual in eomhatiiig the allied ])arasite fungus, 
Pvrdnobjioya LufcbtauHi that attacks the vines, ami 
there is good reason to believe that it wdll he 
almost etjTially successful in aveiting the potato 
disease. It is well known that a vigorous variety 
of potatoes giown iiiuler conditions favourable to 
its healthy develojniient is most succe.ssful in 
resisting the fungus. It is Avibh the potato as 
w'ith a hiiinaii 'being— deprive it of Avholesome 
food and healthy sanitary surroundings, and dis- 
ease wdll speedily ensue. The ])revaience of this 
particular disease in recent years is a sure indi- 
cation of a deterioration in the constitutional 
vigour of the cultivated potato. The other dis- 
eases from wdiich the jiotato crop is liable to suffer 
are Curl, ^cab, JJri/ llul, JVel Hot, and a fungus 
known as Feziza poUmna* Curl is a disease alfect- 
ing the foliage and general health of the potato- 
plant, and does not seem to he necessarily connected 
Avith tlie ]jreaerice of an}' vegetable ])ara&ite or 
insect enemy. — Scab is a disease of the tnbeis, 
Avhicli become covered Avith broAvn, oblong, and 
finally conlhieiit and cup-shaped spots, Avhilsb under 
the surface is a poAvdering of minute olive-yellow 
grains, a fungus called Tuheremkt acahieny of the 
division Hyphomycetes. — Dry Rot is also ascribed 
to the g:roAvfcii of a fungus of the same onler, 
Fuakporlian solaul, and attacks the tubers either 
Avhen storeil for Aviuter 01 after being ])laiited. 
It was hrst observed in Germany in 1830, and 
caused great lo^s in that country throughout many 
years. The tissues of the p(kato-tuber liecoine 
hardened and completely filled Avith tlie mycelium 
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of the Minch at la^t Imist^ foith in litLle 

cuMiioii'Sliaped tufts loaded M'ith fi iiclilication.— 
]Vcf hoi (lideis from dry vot in I he tul)eis 
hecoiiiing soft and lofcten instead of haid and diy, 
and is aluavs cli/ivacterised ])y tlie preseiice ol a 
fiini^nis lefcrred hy Pries to his neniis Periola, hut 
which Berkeley ie<>ai<ls as another foini or stage uf 
the same fungus w iiieh eaiisos or is inscparaldy con- 
nected w ilh tlry lot. Both dry i‘ot and w^et lot have 
often heen observed along with the imfuio disvnRc.^ 
w'Uich, however, is always chaiacterisod hy the 
ence of anothci peculiar fungus.— Pcij/w postoma 
lias occaHioned heavy losses, cliieny in Ireland, hy 
dp'-itroying the leaves before the crop lias niatnre«f. 
See l)ook.s on potato-culture hy Pink (1S70), Co\ 
(ISSO), Frenilin (ISS.S), and AVard (1891), and on 
[he potalo-hliglit hy Biavcndcr (ISSO). 

Potato, Sweet. See S^veet Potato. 


Potato-beetle. Sec Poloraeo Beetle. 
Potato-fly {Ani/iooif/frf iuperosa), a dipteious 
insect of the same 
goniis witli the 
Badish-dy, Pah- 
hage-(Iy, Tuniip-tiy, 
In its perfect 
state it is very like 
the Ilouse-fly.' Tlie 
maggots arc often 
abundant in had 
potatoes in aut mnn, 
and are dillereut 
from the maggots 
of^ the House- 11 y, 

being horny, spiny, 
hiistly, and tawny; 
the long tail ending 
in si\ long hristlcsl 
'Pile pupa is very 
like the larva. 

The Potato- frog 
h' I y [/AU enjx Hohni /, 
of the Death’S'Iieail 
(dun.) feed on the 



Potato-fly [Anthompm tnherom) 
1, Larva, or iii.iKgot, n.atnial si/r ; 
'X, Inrvn inaginlltvl ; 3, i'otcato-tly. 


Curtis) and the caterpillar 
Moth [Acheroniiii airopoHj 
leaves and stems of [lotatoes, hut rarely do serious 
damage. 


Po tell efstr 00111, a toAVri in the south of the 
Tiausvaal, South Afiica, 105 miles S\V. of Pretoria. 
Poi). 2000, 

Potemkin, (tregory ALEXAxniioviTcn, the 
most celebiated of the Empress (-atharine Ik’s 
favourites, Avas horn near Smolensk on 16th Seii- 
tcniber 1736, Iho descendant of a nolile hut im- 
poveiiblied Polish family. Having entered the 
Ptussian army, lie inanage<l ( 1762) to attract the 
notice^ of the czarina by his haudsomo face and 
athletic figure ; he was attached to her hou.se- 
hold, and in 1774 Avas preferred as her recognised 
favourite. _ From 1776, Avhen the Emperor Joseph 
of Austria made him a i)rince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, till the year of his death ho 
Avas the director of tlie Russian )ioliey in Europe. 
It ^Avas at his instigation that the Ivhan of the 
Criinea put himself (1783) under Russian jn'o- 
tectioii. Four years later Catharine jiaid a visit 
to hi.^ gOA^ernnieut in the south, and Lho ‘hoax’ 
wliich he then played off on his sovereign is 
descrilied by De S^gnv {Al^moives), He caused 
an immense number of Avooden painted liouses fo 
he constructed, and grouped into toAViis and villages 
along the route the czarina Avas to take, and hiicd 
people to act the part of villagers, merchants, 
tradesmen, and agriculturists, engaged in their 
A'arious pui suits. The czarina’s vanity Avas liugely 
gratified at the seeming improvements of the 
country under her rule, and she covered Potemkin 
Avitli titles and honours. Almost immediately 


after this a Avar Inoke out with the Tuiks, and 
Potemkin Avas placed at the iicad of the anny, 
Avilh SuAvavoif serving under him. Otchakoff Ava& 
taken after a tenihle siege, and RuAA^arofl' A\nn the 
great fights of Bemlor and Ismail — of all of Avliitdi 
Potenildn reaped the ciodit A^ hen he entered St 
PcteiMmrg in tiiiimph in 1791. That same year 
lie Avas seized AAilh Midden illness whilst tiaAelling 
hetAveeii Jas^^y ami Otchakoff, and died Octolier 
15, am] Avas hm ied at Kliei'-on. He Avas a man of 
considerable ability in couib intiigue and states- 
manshi]); his skill as a genoial 1ms been both 
adiiniLMl ami denied. Peisonally he Avas licentious, 
coarse in his habits, and iitteily tyrannical and 
unscnipiilnus ; in spite of his laA^mir extravagance 
he lieajied up an iminoiise foitiiiie. 

Fieo Memoirs (Loml. 1<S’12), and the Life in Creiinan hy 
his secictary Saint- Jean (new ed. Kailsinhe, 1888). 

Poteiilial. in dynamical science, is a rjuaiitity 
of peculiar importance, its \ahie, as a matlie- 
malical function in tlie tlieoiy of attraction, aaus 
recognised by Laplace in the Ahcaniqne VdcMc. 
Tlie name Avas, lioAvcvcr, given hy George Gicen 
(1798-1841) in 1828, aaIicu its Inoad dynamical 
Hignificance Avas for tlie fiv,st time explicitly 
stated ami poAverfully developed. The theory of 
the jiotential, in fact, is co-extenswe Avith the 
dynamics of Avliat aie knoAATi .as Con^ierratire 
systems. AVlien such a system is made to pa'^s 
from oiie^ configuration to another, the work 
done against llie forces of the sj^stem depends 
onl;^ upon tlie initial and final Vonfiguiafcions, 
ami ill no AA'ay upon the pavLicuiuv seiies cif 
changes l»y Avliich the passage is made. For 
instance, theAvnik done against gra\ity in lifting 
a given mnss to a height of 500 feet is exactly the 
same Avliether tlie nums is lifted vertically np, liy 
a balloon, say, or more lahoiiously taken np tlie 
gentle slope of a liill. Tlie earth aiul the mass 
form, so far as gravitation is concerned, a con- 
.servative system. Piactically, hoAvever, in dragging 
a masR np a slope a certain amount of Avork, greater 
or smaller according to oircu instances, must he 
done against friction, and this Avill depend upon the 
cliaracter of the course taken. We knoAv that the 
, Avorlc so done is lost and cannot he recovered in 
dynamic form (see Energa’). These forces aie in 
short dissipative, and so far as their action is con- 
cciincd the system is not conseiwative, and the 
theoiy of the potentiiil docs not apjily. A little 
consideiation Avill show Lliat Avhen tlie forces aie 
function.^ of distances only the system Avill l»e 
conservatiA'e. Sncli forces then liaA’e a potential ; 
and, although this does not exhaust all types of 
fovee-sy stems which have a potential, it includes 
all tliat are certainly known to occur in iiatuie 
around u.=i. The force of gravitation and tlie force 
hetAveen electrified or magnetised bodies evidently 
belong to the caiegory just described. In all such 
ca.ses the potential at any point in the field of 
force is a definite function of the position, a 
matlieinatical expression having' for any particular 
case a definite value, such that the difierence of the 
potentials of two points measures the AA'ork ilone 
in carrying unit quantity (of matter, electricity, 
magnetism. iScc.) fioin the one point to the other 
(see ElectiuCitv' for some further properties of 
tlie potential). If Ave take the tAvo points very 
close to each other, Ave see at once that the 
small dirlerence of the potentials must equal the 
product of the aveiage force into the corresponding 
small distance. Thus, in the notation used in the 
article Calculus (cpy.), Ave have e.V = Szi5, Avheve 
V is the potential, S the force, and as the 
small di.stance.^ Hence S ^ dV/cIs or the force in 
any direction is numerically equal to the rate of 
change of the potential per unit-length in that 
direction. AVheii tlie potential is knoAvn a simple 
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differentiation in any chosen direction gives the 
{ force in that direction. It obvious that other 
directed quantities he-^ides forces may he expres&il)le 
! as the differential coetHcients of a single non- 
diiected or scaliir quantity. Thus, in the mathe- 
inatical theory of Hydiodynauiics (q.v.) a veiy 
important distinction is made hetiveen motions 
■which have a velocity-potential and motions ^v]lich 
have not. In the former the velocity can he re- 
presented as a space differentiation of a scalar 
quantity ; in the latter it cannot. >See VOKTEX for 
ail account of fluid motion, ivliich has no velocity- 
potential. 

a genus of jdaiits of the_ natural 
order Kosaceie, sub-ouler Potentillea?, differing from 
Pragaria (Siia'^vberry) in the fruit having a dry 
iii'^tead of a succulent receptacle. The species are 
very numerous, natives chielly of noithein tem- 
perate legions, and some of them of the coldest 
north ; most of them perennial herhaceou.s plants, 
with yellow, ■white, red, or purple flowers, and 
pinnate, digitate, 01 ternate leaves. They are often 
called Ciiiquefuil (Pr., ‘five-leaved’) ; and some of 
the species are favourite garden flowers. A few 
aie natives of Britain ; one of the rarest of Avhich 
is a .shrubby species [F. fniticosu), forming a large 
hush, with pinnate leaves, and a profusion of yellow 
flowers, often jilanted in shruhheries. P. reptans^ 
a common British species, with creeping stems, 
digitate leave's, and yellow flowers, once had a 
high reputation as a remedy for diarrlnea, from 
the astringent property of its root, of which most 
of the species partake 'svith it. But P. anserinetj 
a very common British species, popularly knn^wn 
as Silverweecl, Jiaviug creeping stems, yellow 
flowers, and pinnate leaves, which are beau fcif ally 
silky and silvery beneath, has an edible root, with 
a taste somewliat like that of the parsnip. Swine 
grub it up with avidity, ami it was once much 
esteemed as an article of fooil in some parts of 
Scotland, paifcicularly in the Hebrides, where it 
abounds and ha's been a lesoiirce in times of famine. 
— The name potentilla is said to be derived from 
the Latin potens^ ‘powerful,’ and to allude to medi- 
cinal virtues now known to merit little regard. 
Tormentil (q.v.) Is sometimes referred to this 
genus. 

Poteilza(anc. Potentia), a town of South Italy, 
ensconced in a valley of the Apennines, 103 miles 
E. by S. of Naples. It is surrounded by a wall, 
has a line cathedral, and disused fortifications, 
Potenza was shaken by earthquakes in 1273, 169Jr, 
1812, and 1857. Pop. 17,978. — The provmce of 
Potenza, called Basilicata until 1871, has an area 
of 3998 sq. m. and (1889) a pop. of 556,809. 

Pot-herl>s are not, as might he supposed from 
the name, the vegetables chiefly used for culinaiy 
purposes, as supplying articles of food, but rather 
tho.se which are of secondary importance, and valu- 
able chiefly for flavouring, as parsley, fennel, &c. 

Pot-holes. See Giants’ Kettles. 

Poti» a seaport of Russian Caucasus, stands at 
the mouth of the river Rion, on the eastern .sliore 
of the Black Sea, 200 miles by rail W. of Till is. 
Here maize (£242,000), manganese (£85,000), &:c. 
pe shipped to the annual value of £366,000. The 
impoi-tb do not exceed £2000. Poti was seized by 
RiLssia in 1828. Pop. 3112. 

PotidieRj a Corinthian colony founded on the 
westernmost isthmus of the Chalcidice jieninsula 
in .ancient Macedonia. By its revolt from the 
Athenian League (432 B.C.) it brought on the 
Peloponnesian war ; it was besieged and taken by 
the Athenians (429 B.C.), The Athenian colony 
which was then settled there was de.stroyed by 
Philip of Maced on (356 B,c.). Cassandev built 


up a new town, and called it Cassandria; this 
llouriblied greatly until it was captured and sacked 
1)3' the Huns. 

Pot-liietal. Tap and pot metals are alloys of 
copper and lead. The propoi’tions of the two 
metals vaiy from equal parts of each to 1 of copper 
and 10 of lead. 

Poto'lliac, a river of the IT nitecl States, formed 
b3^ two branches which rise in the Alleghany 
IVIountains in "West '\^irginia, and unite 15 miles 
SE. of Cumberland, Maryland, fiom which point 
the river flows in a generally south- easterl3^ course 
400 miles, and falls into Che.sapeake Ba3^, after 
forming an estuary nearly 100 miles long, and 
from 2^ to 7 miles wide. The largest ships can 
ascend to ’Washington, and the tide I'eaches Ueorge- 
town. A fc^y miles above Washington the river 
foims a cataract 35 feet high ; and between there and 
Westport it falls more than 1000 feet. The scenery 
in this portion of it.s course is wild and beautiful, 
especiair3’’ where it bieak.s through the Blue Ridge 
at Har])or’s Perry. Its princiiial affluents aie 
the fSlienandoah, Caeapon, .aiul ]Monacac3\ The 
Potomac forms the greater part of the iJoundaiy 
between Virgini.a and IMaiyland. 

PotoroOj or KANGAiion Rat {ITi/psipn/mmis), 
a genus of niarsu])ials, related to kangaroos. None 
of the species are larger than rabbits. They feed 
on roots, for which the}' dig with their fore-feet. 
Two other genera, Bettongia and /KpiprynmiLS, are 
nearl}' related. 

Potosi, capital of a department of the same 
name, and one of the most famous niiiiing-towns of 
South America, stands in a dieaiy and barren 
district, neai’l}' 50 miles SW. of Chuquisaca. It is 
l)uilt on the side of the Cerro de Potosi (15,381 
feet), at an elevation of 13,000 feet .above the sea, 
and is thus one of the loftiest inhabited places on 
the globe. The town lias a circumference of some 
4 miles ; but full 3^ onc-balf is composed of tottering 
and ruined buildings, uninli.abited and de.solate, 
ainl the whole place, with its squalor, dilapidation, 
and dirt, presents a sinister aspect. The public 
buildings include a handsome cathedral and a 
mint which employs 200 hands ; and the reservoirh 
are also worthy of mention. The streets are steep 
and narrow, and thei'e are no w.agons or caniages, 
hut only llamas and mules. The climate is veiy 
tiying : all the four seasons nuy he experienced in 
one da3% hut usually it is hitterl}" cold, owing to the 
elevation and to the mountains all round, from 
which the snow scarcel}^ ever melLs. Yet is Potosi 
one of the principal commercial towns of Bolivia. 
English and Pieiicli manufactures are imported ; 
and, as the conntiy in the vicinity produces little 
or nothing, all supplies have to he brought from a 
distance. The industiy of the place is limited to 
silver-milling. The Cerro is still lich in this ore, 
although the production, owing to the exhaustion 
of the mines near the summit, and the frequent 
inrush of water in those worked at a lower level, 
has greatl}’’ fallen off. Potosi was founded in 1545, 
and in 1611 had 160,000 inhabitants. Its population 
does not now exceed 12,000. — The department, a 
plateau country, rich in minerals and cattle and 
herds, has an area of 54,300 sq. m. and a pop. 
(1882) of 237,755. 

Pot-poiirvi (En), the name of a mi.xture of 
sweet-scented materials, chiefly flowers, dried, and 
usually placed in a vase witli a perforated lid, in 
order that their perfume may he difliised through 
rooms in which it is placed. Tiie principal ingre- 
dients are rose-petals, lavender flowers and stalks, 
violets, jes5amine-flower.s, wood rnfl'-l eaves, cloves, 
orris-root, pimento, musk, sandalwood-raspings, 
cedar-shavings, (S:c. But it also, and originally, 
signifies a dish of different sorts of viands, and 
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coru’^poiicls in ilii« sense to the Hotch-potch (q.v.) 
of Scotland and the OUa Poilyida (q.v.) of Spain. 
In Music the name is used for a selection of 
popular pieces strung to^^ether without inucli 
avrangemeut— a land of medley. 

PotsdaiUf chief town of the Prussian province 
of Brandenhiiii;, and second residence town of the 
royal family of Pi’ussia, is situated on an island 
heside tlie lake-like river Havel, 18 miles by rail 
SW- of Berlin. It is a handsome city, with broad 
streets, public gardens, adorned witii statues of 
Prussian soldiers, and fine squares. Tlie royal 
palace {1G67-1701 ), in tlie park of which aie statues 
of Frederick- William I., Alexander 1. of llussia, 
and Generals Bliicher, Ctneisenau, Kleist, and 
Tauenzieii ; the town-house, a copy of that at 
Amsterdam ; and the military orphanage are the 
jinest of the public buildings. The garrisori church, 
with a steeple 290 feet high, contains the Lomhs of 
Frederick- William T. an<l Frederick II. ; and the 
Fi'iedeiiskivche the tombs of Frederick-A^''illiam 
IV. and the Emperor Frederick III. The Bvaiiden- 
hiirg Gate is a copy of Trajan’s Arch at Pome. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town are more 
than half-a-dozen royal pahice.s, as ^Sans-Sl)uci 
(1745-47), the favourite residence of Fredeiick the 
Gieat, surrounded by a splendid park and gardens, 
containing Pauch’s monnuient to (iueeii Louisa 
and other .structures ; the palace of Friediichskron, 
formerly the New Palace (1763-70), with neaily 
200 rooms, many of whicli contain costly works of 
art; Chavlottenhof, built by Frederick-\Villiam IV. 
in 1826 ; the Marble Palace, the summer residence 
of the Emperor William II. ; and Babelsherg, the 
private propeidy of the same prince. l^oLsdam has 
an observatory, and a cadet and other military 
schools. Its m an u factories produce sugar, chemi- 
cals, harness, silk, waxcloth, beer, ifce. Flower- 
gardening, especially of violets, is a Inisy industry. 
Alexander von Humhohlt was a native. Pop., 
including tlie garrison (1890), 53,727. Potsdam 
owes its creation as a tfjwn to the Great Elector, 
Frederick- William, and to Frederick II. Prior to 
that period it was a fishing- village, built on the 
site of an ancient Slav settlement. See German 
works by Kopisch (1854), A. P. (1883), and Sello 
(1888). 

Potsdam ISeds, a naine given in North 
America to the uppermost dii’ision of the Cam- 
brian or Primordial strata. 

Pots tone, Lains Ollavis of tlie ancient Romans, 
a massive variety of talc-schist, composed of a finely- 
felted aggregate of talc, mica, and chlorite. It is 
generally of a grayish -green colour, sometimes dark 
green. It occurs massive, or in granular concre- 
tions. It is soft and easily cut when newly dug up, 
greasy^ to the touch, and infusible even before the 
blowpipe. It becomes hard after exposure to the air. 
It is made into pots and other household utensils, 
which communicate no bad taste to anything con- 
tained in them, and when greasy are cleaned by the 
fire. It was well known to ' the ancients j and 
Pliny describes the manner of making vessels of it. 
It was anciently procured in abundance in the isle 
of Siplinos (Siphanto), one of the Cyclades, and 
in Upper Egypt. Large quarries of it were wrought 
on the Lake of Como, from about the beginning of 
tlie Christian era to 25th August 1618, when they 
fell in, causing the destruction of the neighbouring 
town of Plenrs, in which it was wrought into culin- 
ary vessels, slabs for ovens, &c. It is miarried in 
the Valais, Moravia, Norway, Sweden, Greenland, 
near Hudson Bay, &c. 

Pott, August Fhiedricii, a great philologist, 
was born at Nettelrede in Hanover, 14th November 
1802. He studied philology at Gottingen, habilit- 
ated at Berlin in 1830, m 1833 became extra- 


ordinary, in 1839 ordinary professor of the Science 
of Language in the university of Halle. Ne.xt to 
W. Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm, the name of 
Pott stands prominent in the new science of 
comparative philology. The foundation of Pott’s 
reputation was securely laid by hi.s Etipnologiscke 
Forschungen auf dem Gehiet der Indogcrmanuclien 
S2micheii (2 vols. 1833-36 ; ‘2d ed. 6 vols. 1859-76), 
a work second in importance only to Popp’s Com- 
parative Grammar, Ilis well-known article *Indo- 
gerinanischer Spraclistamm,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s 
EncyJdopadie, is a masterpiece of condensation, 
and for once of order. For his besetting fault was 
a lack of order and perspicuity, which made 
Ascoli compare his books to the plain of Shinar 
after the confusion of Babel had taken place But 
no^ student ever brought to his studies a loftier 
spirit of devotion, or collected more massive 
materials f(jr the foundation of a new science. 
Ro thoroiigli was his treatment that all the 
progress of learning since lias not strijiped the 
value from his books on the Gypsies, on Personal 
Names, on Numerals, his essays on IMythology, 
African Languages, or General Gi'aminar, hie 
died at Halle, 5th July 1887, Avorkirig to tlie last. 

His most important liooks, besides those already named 
and countless articles and papers in the learned journals, 
are De Borussico-Lithuanicoi tarn in Slavicis qnam in 
Letticis Eiiufuis Prineipata (1837-41); Die Ziffcuner in 
Europa iind Asien (2 vols. 1844-45); Die Qumare und 
Vifjeaimule Zuhlmethode bei Vdlkern aller Weltteile {1S4:7)', 
Die Pei'soncnnamen (1853); Die Ungleichheitder viensch- 
lichen Bassen^ hauptmchlieh vom Spvachwkscnschaft- 
lichen Standpnnkl (1856); Doppiehing als uina der 
idchtigateii Bildangamittel der Spraahe (1802); Anti- 
ICauleUt Oder mgtkische Voratellungen imi Ursj^rung dtr 
yolker und Sprachen (1863); tmd Die Sprachversekieden- 
heit in Euroyaj an den Zaklwbvtcrn imchoewicaen (1868). 

PottilwattailliCS^ a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to the Algonquin stock. The early 
French settlers established a mission amongst them 
at Green Baj", and to this day many of them are 
Roman Catholics, They sided with the English 
both during the Revolution and in the war of 1812, 
and afterguards settled in Kansas, where one band 
of over 400 now live in houses and cultivate the 
ground. Another band, nearly 500 strong, is on a 
reservation in the same state, under the care of the 
Society of Friends. 

Potter, John, D.I),, an English scholar and 
divine, the son of a linen-draper of Wakefield, in 
Yorksliire, was born in 1674, studied with great 
diligence and success at Oxford, where he took Iiis 
degree of M. A. in 1694, and in the same year received 
holy orders. He was appointed chaplain to Queen 
Anne in 1706, professor of Divinity at Oxford in 
1708, Bishop of Oxford in 1715, and finally in 1737 
attained the highest dignity in the English Church 
—the archlnsliopric of Canterbury. He died 21 si 
October 1747, and was buried at Croydon. Potter’s 
principal work is his Arcliaiologict Grccca (‘An- 
tiquities of Greece,’ 2 vols. 1698), not superseded 
until the appearance of Dr W. jSmitli’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiq^iiities ; besides which, 
liowever, we may mention Ins edition of Lyeophron 
(1697) and of Clemens Alexandvinns (1715). 

Potter, Paul, the greatest animal-painter of 
the Dutch school, was horn at Enklmizen in 1625, 
and was the pupil of his father, Pieter Potter, 
a landscape-painter, with whom in 1631 he came to 
Amsterdam. He was also an excellent etcher, and 
so precocious that his best etched pieces, ‘The 
Herdsman’ and ‘The Shepherd,’ were finished in 
1643 and 1644 respectively. He established himbelf 
at the Hague in 1649, where next year he married 
the daughter of an architect, but in 1653 he 
returned to Am.sterdam. He died therein January 
1654 at the untimely age of twenty-nine. His 
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l>esfc pictiu’es are pastoral scenes M’ith animal 
limires, the life-size ‘Youn^^ Bull’ (1^47, at the 
Iiagne) ])eing especially celelirated. His ‘Hairy 
Farm,’ measuring only 19^ hy 48^ inches, was sold 
in London on 27th June 1890 from the Stov'er 
collection for £6090, or £13 per square inch. The 
Rijks Museum at Amsterdam possesses the ‘ Bear- 
luiut’ and seven other pictures from his easel. 
Veiy many of his productions are preserved in 
England. 

I See P. Potter, sa Vie et ses CEuvi'cs, hy Van West- 
rheene (the Hague, 1867), and Cundall, Landscape 
Painters of Holland (‘Great Artists ’ series, 1891). 

Potteries, The, a district in North >Stafrord- 
shire, 9 miles long hy 3 broad, the centre of the 
eartlienware manufacture in England, includes 
Hanley, Bursleiu, Stoke-upon- Trent, Newcastle- 
\mder-Lyme, Tuiistall, and other towns. 

Pottery. This term, derived through the 
French putcrlc from the Vviiui potum, ‘a drinking 
vessel,’ is applied to all objects of baked clay. 
Pottery may be said to be almost contemporaneous 
and co-extensive with mankind ; it is found witli 
the remains of our remotest ancestors, and it is 
fashioned amongst the ludest of present day tribes. 
The art in its rudimentary condition — merely 
moulding wet clay into the desired form, and sub- 
mitting it to the liardeiiing heat of the sun or of 
fire — is so simple as to be within the capacity of 
the least tutored savage. The universality of the 
primitive art, and the many different lines along 
which it progi-essed, preclude the possibility of 
tracing its history in chronological sequence, and 
oidy a few of its more important developments can 
be noticed in the historical section. 

Pottery as known at the present day is distin- 
guished into many classes according to the natni’e 
and purity of the clay employed, the heat to which 
it has been exposed in firing, the glazes or enamels 
with which it has been covered, and the coloured 
or other ornamental treatment of its surface. 
Briefly, as regards material and baking it may he 
divided into (1) eartlienware, which, exposed to a 
comparatively low heat, remains earth j'' in texture 
and can he scratched with a steel point ; ( 2 ) stone- 
ware, fired at a high heat, hard, dense, compact, 
and not scratched by the knife; and (3) porcelain, 
fired at the highest temperature, semi-fused and 
vitreous in structure, and, when .sufficiently^ thin, 
translucent. Earthenware again may he sub- 
divided according to the manner in which its 
surface is treated, being either ( 1 ) plain, as 
in an ordinary llowerpob; (2) histred, as in the 
hlack surfaced pottery of ancient Greece; (3) 
glazed or coated with a transparent glass or var- 
nish ; and (4) enamelled or coated with an opaque 
white or coloured glas.s, which completely conceals 
the body ov^er which it is spread. 

Manufacture . — The dough-like condition into 
which clay can be worked with water, and the 
hai'dness and indestructibility it acquires by burn- 
ing, are the qualities upon which the potter's art 
essentially depends. Clay is one of the most 
abundant of substances, but it is of many qualities 
and degrees of purity. Tlie commonest brick clays 
are so coaiue in texture and so impregnated with 
iron and other foreign ingredients that they can be 
u.sed only for bricks, tiles, and the very coarsest 
kinds of pottery. The purest potters’ clay, known 
as china-clay or Kaolin (q.v.), is formed by the de- 
composition of granitic rocks. It consists essenti- 
ally of the hydrated silicate of alumina with small 
jiroportions or traces of one or more of lime, ])otash, 
soda, and magnesia. The finest china-clay of Great 
Britain is found in Cornwall, where it was dis- 

I covered at Carclaze, 2 miles NE, of St Austell, be- 
tween 1755 and 1758 by William Cookworthy, 


Coukworthy’s discovery was of the utmost imiioifc. 
ance for the home rnaniifactiire of porcelain and fine 
pottery ; and the development of the industry 
which took place under Josiah Wedgwood and 
others was due in no small measure to the fine 
material which thus became available to them. 
Commoner potter.s’ clay or pipeclay Is obtained 
principally from Poole in Dorsetshire. The mate- 
rials used for the paste or body of typical varieties 
of porcelain and pottery are as follow.s : (1) Porce- 
lain . — At Sevres, kaolin, 48 parts; sand (pure 
white), 48 parts; chalk, 4 parts. At l3ve.s(ieri, 
kaolin, 62 parts; felspar, 26 parts; broken biscuit- 
porcelain, 2 parts. At Berlin, kaolin, 76 parts; 
te]s])ar, 24 parts. In England three mixtures are 
used: for common china, ground lliiits, 75 parts; 
calcined bones, 180 parts; china-clay, 40 parts; ' 
clay, 70 parts. For fine cliina, ground flints, 66 
parts; calcined bones, 100 parts; china-clay, 96 
paits ; Cornish granite, 80 parts. Fine, for model- 
ling figures, t^c., Lynn sand, 150 parts; calcined 
bones, 300 parts; china-clay, 100 parts; potash, 
107 parts. The glazes require to be varied for 
nearly all, so that their fusibility may be greater 
or less, according to the more or less fusible cliar- 
acter of the biscuit ingredients. (2) Stonemtre, 
such as is used for jars, bottles, drain-pipes, &c., 
is made of several kinds of plastic clay, mixed Avith 
felspar and sand, and occasionally a little lime, but 
the materials vary much in d'iflerenb localities. 
(3) Earthenware, called also P\ticncc or Eclft, is 
maile of vai'ious kinds of clay, varying in colour 
from yelloAV to wliite, according to the quality 
required; and more or less of powdered calcined 
flints are mixed Avith it, to give it body and hard- 
ness. Sometimes, as in porous vessels, only clay is 
used. 

The use of calcined flint Avas first adopted by a 
Burslem potter named John Astlmiy, Avho in 1720 
noticed the fine Avhite cliaracter of a pOAAaler applied 
to the eyes of his horse for the cure of some ailment. 
He learned that the poAA^der Avas made from calcined 
flint, and thereon lie conceived the idea of using it 
in his pottery ; and did so Avith great success. The 
ingredients, such as tlie clay and calcined flints, 
are prepared by separate means, the former in 
the png-mill, Avhicli 
is represented in 
fig. 1. This is an 
upright, iron-bound, 

A^'ooden cylinder, with 
an axis, A, turned by 
machinery ; project- 
ing from A are seven 
arms, 6, each of which 
has three knives fixed 
in it, Avith the points 
outAvard, and so 
aiTanged that they 
spread over tlie 
largest amount of 
space in the interior ; 
and al together they 
are placed in a spiral 
manner, so that Avhen 
in motion the clay, 
which is throAvn in 
lumps into the hop- 
per-sliax^ed upper part of the vat, is worked doAvn, 
and is so cut and kneaded by tlie knives that it is 
forced out at an opening at C in the state of soft 
pap. This is aided by the knives on the Ioaaw 
part of the lowest arm being connected together 
by a plate, D, Avhich prevents all settlement at the 
bottom. This pap-like clay passes into a large 
Avooden tank, in Avliich it is agitated with water 
until quite incorporated, so as to resemhle milk in 
colour and consistency. In another mill (fig. 2), of 
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a dilterent construction, tlie Cornish granite an<l 
calcined flints are reduced to a soineM’hafc similar 
state. This mill is veiy strongly constructed, and 
consiks of a tub-like vat, A, in the centre of which 
turns an axle, B, moved by machinery ; in the 
l)ottoiii of the vat is a thick stone- bed, C, consisting 
of eitiier chert or horn stone. From tiie upper part 
of the axis three strong arms, D, I), D, project 
]ike the spokes of a wheel ; and strongly attached 
to these arc stout beams, pointing downward, 
and nearly touching the stone-bed, C. As the axis, 
with its arms and beams, turns round, the heains 
push some large masses of the Cornish granite or 
of chert stone round with 1 hem, and those triturate 
the calcined flints and other hard materials, and 






the guide for the potter to regulate the height of 
the vessel he is making. 'When the lump of clay is 
revolving, the potter, 
with his hands or with 

proper tools, fashions it 

into any rounded form 
he desires, gradually 
working from the base 
upwards till tlie ves.sel 
in his liands attains the 
exteiTial shape, height, 
and thickness of wall 
required. It is then put W( 
aside for some time to 
dry, and .dien in a state RMSlI&SSfcl 
or greatest doughy ten- 
acity it is lixed on a Fig. 4. 

turning-lathe, and by 

means of sharp steel tools its surface is accurately 
turned and smoothed. Bnt some articles are 
formed in mould.s, tlie moulds being made of plaster 


ftf 






stir up the water with which the vat is kept con- 
stantly supplied, whilst it overflows in a inUky 
state, cliarged with the (inely-clivided materials, 
into a cistern, where it is kept stirred until it is 
sufficiently supplied with the solid materials, and 
the tliickened milky liquid is then drawn ofl', in 
proper proportions, into a vat to wliich tlie pre- 
pared clay IS also passed. The mixture of the two 
IS then allowed to subside until the water is nearly 
clear, when it is drawn olf ; and the sediment is 
deprived of its surplus moisture, either by evapora- 
tion, or, in the beat works, by a pneumatic 
exhausting apparatus, which does it very quickly. 
The composition is then a fine plastic mateiial of 
the consistency of tough dough, and is ready for 
the potter’s use. In preparing the finer materials 
for ])orcelain many other operations arc required, 
all, however, liaving the same object — viz. the 
extremely minute dii'ision of the substances used. 

The prepared clay is talcen to the 
??utcM?ie, or pot/or’s w/icol, which is represented in 
fig. 3, This consists of a fixed table, A, through 



of Paris, "his answers well for fine porcelain in* 
tended to be very thin, because the plaster-mould 
absorbs inuch of the moisture in the paste, and 
thus partially dries it, so that it admits of hand- 
ling, which in a softer state would be veiy difficult. 
The paste is used so liqiihl 
that it can be poured into 
the moulds. It is usual, in 
casting, to have a mould for M 
each part, as seen in figs. 4, ^ 

6, 6, which rein'esent the \\ " hr: • S 


5, b, whicli represent tne \\ i 

liody, neck and lip, ami foot \\ / \ 

of the cream-ewer, fig, 7. ^ ] 

Tlie handle is also separately I 

moulded, and attached with / 

the aid of a fluid clay paste, / 

called a slip. For nearly \ / 

flat articles, such as dinner- V / 

plates, a plan is adopted V ■ ( 

which conihincs both pro- ^ 

cesses : a mould, usually of Fig. 7, 

plaster, fig. 8, a, is placed 
on the disc of the thro wing- wli eel, and a thin 

, l''^ ^ I o'] ^ 


whicli passes the axle, B, and rises a little above its 
.surface, and having on its upper end a disc, C, 
which revolves witli it. The axle is put into rapid 
motion by turning the fly-wheel, D, either by hand 
or machinery ; and this causes a rapid revolution of 
the disc, C, upon which is placed the soft mass of 
clay to be moulded, At E is seen an upright, witli 
a small sliding-liar regulated by a screw j this is 



layer of the paste is pressed on to it, so as com- 
pletely to take its form •, then to the guide-post, c, 
18 attached an ami, d, with a small brass plate, 
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e, on its lower side Tliis plate is cut to the out- 
line of half tlie plate, oi dish ; as it i evolves, tliis 
paie-> doHTi and shapes the clay to its own outline, 
and to the thickness to vliieli 
it is set, theie heinj? an an an ce- 
ment on the aim of the guide 
post hy which tins can he 
eftected Sometimes, as in the 
case of deep vessels, moulds aie 
used foi the evteiior, and the 
inteiior is formed hy the liand. 
This pioce'^s (fig 9) ensme-s 
eei tainty of size and shape, 
which is impoitant in making 
laige numheis of similar ai tides, 
as tea cups, Tlie mould is 
lined with a thin cake of clay, 
and when placed on the levolv- 
ing disc it is fashioned inside 
hy hand, and linidied off AMth 
a wet sponge. .Sometimes metal 
01 hoin tools aie used foi pio 
ducing mouldings and otliei laised ornaments, oi 
foi giooves, when the turning or lliiowing wheel is 
used. 

Being foi med, the ai tides, of vhate\ei kind, aie 
now taken to the diying -stove, wheie they aie 
placed on shelves, and lemain there some time, 
exposed to a heat of ahout So'' F. AYlien quite 
dry, tliey aie next taken to a woikshop neai the 
kiln, and they aie heie caiofiilly packed in coaise 
eartliGUwaie vessels, called seggars (hg. 10), which 
aie so made that they can he piled upon one 



auothei to a great height in the kiln, as seen in 
fig. 11, in which some of the seggars are shown in 
section, for the puipose of making the aiiangement 
intelligible. As the seggais aie generally made 
laige enough to hold a numher of ai tides, which 
would, when highly heated, adheie if they touciied, 
a numher of curiously shajicd pieces of burned day 
are used for placing between tliem, so as to make 
tliem rest on points; these are called loatches, 
cocli^spiirSy trianglesy stilts^ &c. (fig. 12). In the 
seggai filled with plates (fig. 13) the plates aie 
seen each resting on cocJcspuvSy which prevent them 
touching. Another object is gained by this in 
burning flat articles such as plates ; these, if placed 
one upon another, would not he fiied equally, hut 
when they aie held apart the heat affects all parts 
alike. The seggars aie so piled in the kiln that 
the centre is hollow, and there are fiee spaces 
between them through which the fiie can ascend; 
props, a, a, a, fig. 11, being so placed os to keep 
them from immediate contact with the sides all 
round. Thus each seggar foi ms a small oven, in 
which one oi more pieces of pottery or poicelain 
aie baked, and the seggais prevent any unequal 


heating of the pieces, and also piotect them from 
smoke. A kiln has geneially eight fuinaces, and 
it is usual to laise six piles of seggais between 
every two fuinaces, or rathei between tlieii flues 
which use to a consideiable height in the kilns’ 
Each pile of seggais is technically called a hunrj, bo 
tliat there aie geneially foi ty-eight or fifty hnng^ 
to the diaige of a lain. \Yhpn all this is aVianged 
the fuinaces aie lighted, and gieat care is taken*^ to 



use the best coal, as it enables the manufactuier 
to make a more ceitain calculation as to its efiects, 
and IS less liable to smoke and sulpluiious vapoius, 
wdiicli might injmiously affect the contents of the 
kiln. The baking or firing usually lasts from foity 
to foity-tw'o hours. Tlie hre is then allowed to go 
out, and the kiln to cool veiy giadnally, aftei 
which it is opened, and the seggais removed, to he 
unpacked in a sepaiate woikshop. 

The articles are now in the state called hiscuit- 
w^are, and aie leady for any pattern they may he 
intended to hear, and the glaze. Here, howevei, it 
may he stated that it is possible to glaze refiactoiy 
pottery, such as stonewaie in the biscuit oven, and 



Fig. 12. 

thus avoid the necessity for two firings to the ivare. 
The glazing is in this case effected hy throwing 
common salt into the oven when at its highest 
tempei ature. The salt is volatilised and the sodium 
separates from the chlorine, and, combining witli 
the silica it finds in the heated waie, forms a 
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tine boda gla^^s ^vltll it, makes a unifoim 

tiaiispaient gl.i/ed layer over all the potteiy 
sill faces which it reaches. In this way all glazed 
sanitaiy waies and oulinaiy stonewaie jais and 
bottles are made at one hung. Common potteiy 
often fig 111 ed by piinting the design in enamel 
coloms on tiansfei-])apei, 
and, whilst the piinting is 
still ivet, applying it to 
the biscuit-M^aie ; the waie 
ahsoihs the enamel ink, and 
the paper is lemoved by 
watei, leaving the patteiii 
on the ware It is next 
filed in aeggais, or a nmffle, 
T’lg. 13. tQ coioni, and is then 

dipped into composition 
called gldzCy of Avhich thiee kinds aie used in the 
Staffoul&hiie potteiies The hist, for common 
pipeclay wai e, is composed ^ of Cornisli gi amte, 1 6 
paits; flint, 36 parts ; wliitedead, ,13 paits; and 
cullet, or hiokeii flint-glass, 4 parts These 
materials are trituiated with watei, ^^ith the same 
care and hy sinrilai means to those employed in 
foiming paste, and aie i educed with watei to 
the same milk-like liquidity. Each woiknian 
has a tub of the glaze befoie liim ; and as 
the articles of biscuit-Maie, eithei with oi without 
(lecouitions, are brought to him, he dips them 
in tlie glaze, so as to ensure a unifoiin coat- 
ing over them; and hy nice management he pie 
vents any laige drops oi accumulations on one 
pait inoie than anotfiei. The poious hiscuit-waie 
lapidly absorbs the inoistuie, and dues up the thin 
film on the suiface of the ai tides, which aie again 
placed in seggais, and canied to the glaze-kiln, 
wheie they undeigo anothei firing, which melts 
the glaze, and converts it into a tinnspaieiit glass 
all over tlie suiface, and lenders any pattern pievi- 
oiisly printed upon it \ eiy plain. The tempeiatuie 
in the glaze or enamel kiln is only inci eased veiy 
giadnally, and is kept u]) for about fourteen liouis, 
aftei wliicli it is allowed to cool slowly, and the 

ai bides aie taken 
out completed. So 
far, this descrip- 
tion has applied to 
the mamifactuie of 
potteiy and poice- 
lain on a large 
scale, for general 
pui poses; hut when 
it is applied to 
in 010 costly and 
artistic works veiy 
special auange- 
meiits aie lequiied; 
and in the case of 
romaikably fine 
pieces, instead of 
the huge kilns, 
which hold fie- 
qiiently manythoii- 
sand piece.s, mulUe 
furnaces (fig. 14) 
aie used foi each 
se])aiate article for 
Fig. 14. the biscuit, the 

glaze, and the 
coloured and gilded decoiations, which, in poicelain, 
aie applied on the glaze, and not on the biscuit. 

In the decoration of painted pottery and poicelain 
the colouis employed are coloiiied glasses gi oimd 
to impalpable powdeis, and mixed with boiax or 
some other fluxing material. For use they aie 
generally made linuid with oil of spike, and they 
are laid on with hair-pencils, in the same Avay as 
oil-colouis. The whole process is exactly the same 


as in painting oi .staining glas's ; the gla/e on the 
hiscuit-poicelain being line glass, and the enamel 
coloms being exactly the same as those used hy the 
glass decoiator The coloms may be made hy mix 
ill" the materials of ^\hicli glass is inadeuith the 
colouring mateiial and the fliix, oi siniplv ^\ith tlie 
aheady coloured glass and the dux. \Yhen tlie 
foinier plan is employed the principal colouring 
materials made use of aie oxide of chiomium foi 
gieen; oxide of iion for led, blown, violet, giay, 
and yellow ; oxide of uiaiiium foi oiange, yellow, 
lilack ; oxide of manganese foi violet, blown, hlack, 
and pm pie; oxide of cohalt foi blue, giay, and 
black ; oxide of antimony foi yellow ; oxide of 
titanium foi yellow; oxide of copper for gieen; 
auhoxide of coppei foi led; seaquioxide of iridium 
for fine black; motocluomate of iion foi luo^sn ; 
chioniate of lead for yellow ; chi ornate of barytes 
foi ^ ellow ; chloiide ot silver for deepening leds and 
pniples; pm pie of Cassius foi luty and puiple. 
tieveial of these colouis aie much inci eased in 
brilliancy by the addition of oxide of zinc, which 
of itself mves no colour; and the tianspaient ones 
aie lendeied ojiaque hy the addition of oxide of 
tin. 

Uthei fluxes besides hoi ax aie used— as sand, 
felspai, l)oiacic acid, minium oi lithaige, salt, salt- 
petie, potash, and soda. Eoi the gilding of potteiy 
gold-leaf is luhbed douii with oil of tmpentine ; oi 
metallic gold is pioduced mecipitatiTig the metal 
from it« solution The finely divided gold so ob- 
tained is waslied and dried, and then woiked up 
u ith one sixteenth of its eight of oxide of hismutii 
and oil of tmpentine, painted on, filed, and after- 
waids Iminished. 

HiSTuiiv. — Tlie most ancient potteiy of uhicli 
we have any tiace consists of the nide clay 
uins, vases, and other vessels found in the tombs 
of the prehistoric laces. These remains exhibit 
the ai t of tlie potter in its most elementaiy con- 
dition, yet they are not devoid of elegance of 
form, and the decorative instinct of iirimitive man 
found appiopriate expression on them in hands of 
incised lines foiiniiig lozenges, zigzags, and otliei 
geonietiical foinis, and in impiessed ^^avy cold 
maiks, tS:c. See Lake dwellings. Stone Age, 
Troy. 

Egyptian . — If we except the laces of the far East, 
it is to the Egyptians among histoiical nations to 
whom pieccdence must he assigned in the ait of 
tlie potter. We know that at a veiy i emote peiiod 
people made biicks of sun-diied clay cementea with 
straw, which weie sufiicicnt for the p_m poses of 
consti action in a countiy whcie there is scarcely 
any rainfall. Vases of baked earthenwaie weie 
als'o in use at the eailiest period of Egyptian 
cri ilisation, and glazed tiles aie pi eseiveci which 
belong to the epoch of Itainese.s III., not long 
after the exodus of the Isiaelites fiom Egypt. 
That the Egyptians attained consideiahle skill as 
potteis is attested hy the lustious led ware they 
made for holding perfumes, wine, honey, and 
other delicacies ; hut theii most lemaikahle potteiy 
was their so-called poicelain made of a fine sand 
or frit CO vexed with a thick siliceous glaze, blue, 
gieeii, white, pm pie, or yellow in colour. The 
blue colour— which is that principally employed— 
'svas produced hy an oxide of copper whicu yielded 
tints of unrivalled beauty and delicacy. This 
famous poicelain was made as early as the 18th 
dynasty (about 1600 b.o.), and continued to be pro- 
duced till the peiiod of the Greek and Homan rule. 
It was fashioned into vases, sepulchral figmes of 
deities, scarahiei, beasts, &c, ; and it inust^ have 
attained a great reputation, for remains of it are 
found in most of the ancient countries which had 
comuieice with Egypt. The unglazed Egyptian 
bobble (fig, 16) illustrates the fact, also attested by 
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early (ireek vat^es, tliat tlie va^e as well as the 
statiiaiy fignie had it5 origin in the hiiman form. 

1 On these eaily va>ses the head, 
liands, and other member^ aie 
figured, and the body of the ra«e is 
} only an oxagj^emted human trunk. 

Assyrian . — In the conteniiioiary 
^ \ eni piles of Assyria and Babylon 
/ *~ potteiy Avns also in ii'^e at an early 

/ period. ttun-diied and kiln-Jiied 

I j mirks were made about 2000 B.c. , 

V and like Egyptian bricks these were 

stamped uith the names and titles 
pv 15 — Un- reigning inonarehs, and the 

<^l;*ized Ekyp" If^cality for which they weie destined, 
tian Bottle in t^la-zed bricks of various colours, 
the British occasionally enriched with fignies of 
Museum- men and animals, uere intiodiiced 
into constructions, and Semiiamis is 
said to have adorned wibli them tlie walls of 
Babylon, In these Indcks we have the earliest 
example of the employment of matenals for colour- 
ing like those now in use. The glaze, however, is 
siliceous. Glazed polychromatic bricks were also 
used in the construction of the AA^alls of the palace 
of King Darius, the contemporary of the prophet 
Daniel, at Susa (scriptural Shnshan). These 
bricks were moulded so as to build together into 
legiilar geometneal patteins, colossal figures of 
men, y^c. in high lelief. The objects most remaik- 
able for size aie the large coffins found at Wavka, 
supposed by some to be the 'Ur of tlie Chaldees. ’ 
The Assyrians and Babylonians used teira-cotta for 
historical and legal purposes, making cylinders, 
hexagonal prisms, tiles and tablets of it, on which 
were impressed extensive writings in tlie cuneiform 
character. Some of the most lemarkahle of tliese 
tablets contain an account of the campaign of 
Seiinaclieiih against Jndma and the tiibiites of 
ITezekiah ; otheis give a record of the flood, the 
cieatioii, &c. See Babylonia. 

riueniciaii. — Contemporaneously the Hehiews 
and Phoenicians practised the art, but of puiely 
Hebrew work few traces remain. Pboe- 


pottery of the Greeks ilown to about the 7th 
century li.C. was like the rude eaitlienwaie of pre- 
histoiic times. Their fiist improvement consisted 
in the application of a blown glaze to the smface 
of the Wcaie, ubich enabled them to give foire to 
tlie incised ornament, scratched through the glaze 
into tlie differently coloured body. Next the 
potters discovered black pigment which they could 
apply over the brown glaze, and thus increase 
their decorative lesonrces by painting geometrical 
patterns in black, By degi’ces the purely geometri- 
cal forms of onianieiib were abandoned, and figmes 
of animals, lising ultimately to the human figure, 
were painted in black silhouette on the vases, 
some of the details being touched with white and 
purple. In the case of the human figure faces and 
limbs began to be expressed in wliite and colour on 
the black figuies painted on a red ground. Con- 
cinrently, the longh clay body of tlie vases began 
to be wholly or partially covered with an engobe or 
slip of clay of mncli liner quality and colour, the 
engobe being applied by dipping the moulded 
article into a vessel containing the slip, 'With 
these developments in mateiial and decorative 
vaiiety the forms of the vases and tlie skill of the 
aitist' draughtsman show steady and continuous 
development. Just as the best peiiod in Gieek 
art ap\)roaclied the favourite method of vase 
decoi-ation underwent a total change. The decora- 
tive figures, deities and men, weie tiaced on their 
led and white clay surfaces; but, instead of the 
figures being filled up in black, the surrounding 
space — the body of the vase itself — was blackened, 
giving a black varnished background with figures 
the colour of the underlying body. The details of 
these figures are indicated Avith fine lines. Some- 
times the faces and limbs are filled up in udiite, and 
the draperies may be parti- coloured. At this stage 
Greek potteiy leached its greatest loveliness of 
form and perfection of ornamentation, the drawing 
being supremely refined, delicate, and spiiited. 
Among the most interesting of tlie Greek vases 
Avhicli remain to ns are certain of the Panathenaic 


nician potteiy, hoAvever, has been abund- 
antly excavated in Cypnis, and inay be 
taken as a type of the Avorks of 'lioth 
peoiiles. It is principally of a cream colour 
and of a brick red body, ornamented in 
horizontal hands, Avitli lines in nmher and 
red, concentric circles, and other geomet- 
rical fonnis being the most common decora- 
tion. They also moulded rude figuies of 
deities find of domestic animals, the latter 
having apparently been used as toys by 
children. 

Grceh . — The most remarkable pottery of 
antiquity Avas the Greek, Avhich seems in 
its earliest development to have had a 
certain affinity with Phoenician products. 

The Greeks claimed the invention of the 
potter’s Avheel, and the principal cities 
contested the honour of the art, Avhich is 

mentioned in Homer and attributed to , i , , . 

CorcebuB of Athens, Hype 3 *l)iu.s of Corinth, 16. Greek Krater, Amphora and Kylix of later style. 

or Talos the nephew of Dajdalus. The 

Greek vases Avhicli remain to this day, piinci- amphorce — prizes A\'on at the public games in 
lallv recovered from tombs in Greece and in the Athens— on one side of AA’hich Avas painted an 
antis to Avhich its commerce extended, shoAV archaic figure of Atliena, and on the otlier any 
that AAuthin a ferv centuries the ait rose from appropriate desigu AA’ith tlie inscription : TOX 
the rude_ condition like that shoAvn in prehistoric A6ENE0EH AGAflX. In moat cases also they 
pottery till it reached a perfection and variety of contain the name of the aiclion or chief-niagis- 
forni and a giace and dignity of decoration not trate of the city for the year, in this Avay enabling 
.since attained by the efforts of any people. It Avas us to find the pieoise date of tlie manufacture. Of 
the triumph of pure avfc, fox the material of which these vases ten are in the British Museum, six of 
the body of Greek vases is fabricated is of the Avhich bear the name of the ai chon, and the Louvre 
commonest type, and the colours the artists had at possesses three, Avhicli, from the archonic names 
their disposal were feAV and simple. The archaic they hear, can be referred to 323, 321, 313 B.C. 
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^e' 3 peetivel 3 ^ At this peilocl the tlecadeiice of 
Greek ait had already set in. The d rawin'^ 
de‘'enerated speedily, ligiiies were multiplied and 
ciiTwded in confusion, oniainent becajiie ilorid and 
superabundant, and the proportions of the vases 
Ijecaiiie exaggerated and bad. Subjects themselves 
weie no longer lofty and heroic, but connected 
with incidents of everyday life, with burlesque 
drama, and with jugglery. 

lu the histoiy of Greek art no subject has 
excited nioic nade>spread interest within recent 
veais than the terra-cotta figiiiiiies or statuette 
hgures and groups found principally in tombs and 
about temples of the later period. Eiom 1873 
downwaid a great number of such figuies weie 
excavated from tombs at Tanagra in Bmotia ; sub- 
.sequcntly a veiy important lind was made at 
Myrina on the coast of Asia Minor, opposite the 
jvilaiul of Mitylene, and at Taientum, Corinth, the 
Ciimea, Cyprus, the Cyienaica on the Afiican 
coast, and in other localities quantities of such 
figuiines have been obtained. The Tanagiiiie 
li^nirines weie found in tombs which contained no 
])ainted vases ; but some glas^ vessels, lamps, and 
infeiior black pottery were associated with them, 
indicating that the statuettes belong probably to 
near the Christian era. The terra-cotta of the 
Asian coast cornea down to a period as late as the 
time of Septimius Sevenis. The objects from the 
Tanagra tombs consist piincipally of single figures 
and groups of draped females and young girls ; 
subjects drawji from the everyday life of tlie peo])le, 
tieated with true Attic grace and simplicitv, and 
with luaivellous sculpturesque feeling. In the 
Myiina series, which obviously liave a different 
inspiration, deities and heroes of mythology form 
the most important element — Apiirodite and 
Bacchus, Silciiiis, satyrs, and mferiads frequently 
lecui 1 ing. The liguriues are niostly polychromatic, 
sober, earthy colours, not fired in, having been 
used to tint them ; but in some the colours are 
true enamel pigments. Min ia line reproductions of 
known statuary figuies and groups also occur among 
these exquisite woiks in terra-cotta. 

Etruscan . — From the fact that much Greek 
pottery has been found in Etruscan tombs, this 
ware came to be popularly known as Etruscan 
pottery. True Etruscan pottery, however, was 
lavely painted. The most characteristic waie of 
that people, ‘with a body black tJiroughout, had on 
its surface moulded ornaments, the shape and 
ornamentation .showing that it was modelled on 
oiiental metal-work. This black Etruscan ware, 
which was in use from 500 to 320 itC., was tlie 
source from whicii suijsoquently arose the Are tine 
and so-called Wamian ware of Romo. 

Reman . — 'The only important development made 
in pottery under lioinan rule was this Aretine or 



I’ig. 17.— Samian Eowl 


Samian ware. It is evidently^ imitated in its 
decoiatioii from works in metal, in all probability 
from the cliased cups of silver and gold which 
began to come into use in Italy, and was a con- 
tinuation of the later mouldod ‘wares of Greece and 
Italy. The Samian w’are of the Romans, so called 
from having originated in the island of Samos, 


was of a bright led coloui throughout, but covered 
with a lustrous siliceous glaze. The red colour 
nearly resembles in appearance and texture a 
coaise sealing-wa.\ ; the paste is often lemaikably 
line. The vases, gen ei ally of small dimension, 
were turned on the lathe; the ornaments weie 
moulded separately, and attached to the vase; 
patterns weie produced by the repetition of the 
same mould, or by placing the bas-reliefs fiom 
v'aiions moulds on the vases. This kind of i)ottery 
was fust made by the^ Romans at Arezzo, but sub- 
sequently, or nearly simultaneously, was produced 
at Capua and Cunim in the 1st century. It after- 
waids extended over all the Roman* woi hi, and 
was made in Gaul and Germany. Wliile under the 
republic it was at fiist extremely fine, the manu- 
facture deteriorated under the last of the twelve 
Cmsars, and the ware is no longer found under the 
Autoriines. The names of seveial luindred pottens 
are found stamped upon existing specimens of this 
ware, some of them evidently of Gaulish oiigiu. 
It was extensively imported into Britain and other 
remote provinces of the_ empiie. In Britain tlie 
Roman conquerors established the manufacture of 
]K)ttery in many localities, making use of the 
native clays. The ware w'as geneiaJly of inferior 
(piality, but that of some places is sufficiently dis- 
tiiicbive; and the discoveiy of kilns and fragments 
enables us to associate certain localities with dis- 
tinct classes of pottery. Thus, a black vv-are was 
made at Castor in Rortliamptonslnre, which was 
ornamented vlth leliefs laid on by depositing a 
fluid clay on the wet body, and moulding it with 
a tool. Characbeiistic ware was also made under 
Roman influence at Upchurch in Kent, and near 
Crockhill in the New Forest, tlani])bhire. 

RhotlUui and _ Htspano-ilorcsnite . — The knovv'- 
kdge of glazes originally acqnirecl by the Egyptians 
and A.ssyriaiia was continued and transmitted to 
the Persians, Aiahs, and Moors ; and through 
oriental influence it came to be a European posses- 
sion in niedimval times, ^ Under the ICniglits of St 
John of Jerusalem, Persian 
potters were set to work in 
the island of Rhodes about 
the hegiiiiiiiig of the 14tli 
century. For about 100 
years thereafter a large 
amount of a brilliant 
enamelled pottery was 
made, and sent out through 
the Mediterranean basin 
from that island. The 
pottery was distinctly 
Persian in form, colour, 
and ornamentation, and 
under the name of Rhodian 
ware existing specimens of 
it are greatly treasured. 

Abi)ut the same time theie 
was planted, under Moorish 
induenoe, on the Spanish 
peninsula and in the 
Balearic Isles the manufac- 
ture of the famous Hispano- 
Moreaque enamelled 
faience, which i.s specially 
r eni avk abl e f or th e^ brillian t jji gp Eino-Morosquc V ase. 
metallic lustre of its glaze. 

The industry continued to flourish till the final ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from S;[)ain early in the 17th 
century, after wliich it rapidly fell away. From 
tlie island of Minorca especially a vast trade in 
tills ware was carried on ; and the name ‘Majolica,* 
given by the Italians to their ovfn more famous 
enamelled pottery, is an indication of the predomin- 
ant importance of the ware sent out from Majorca 
in the middle ages. 
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Italy . — Tliere can be no doubt that the produc- 
tion of brilliant enani oiled pottery Hiinultaiieoii&l> 
in tlieEaht aiul the ^Ve^t— in Persia, Daniascub, and 
Rhodes on the one side, and in the Spani'^h pen- 
inswlaon the otUei, exercibed a powerful intluence 
mi theoii^in and luo^n-erfb of the same art in Italy. 
But theie, niHlev the conteiupoi aueous leiiais-sauce 
of art gerieiiilJy, the tlecoratioii of the pottery 
ateSunied a distinctively Euiopean chaiacter, and 
it attained a much greater fieedom, wealth, and 
vaiiety of dec()iati\e le&ouice than was reached by 
any of its predeces^or.s. The use of the fine white 
enamel gla/e yielded by tin is in Italy first 
associated with the name of Luca della Robbia 
(1-100-81 ), the gieat sculptor, who employed it in 
coating his terra cotta relief figures and group'?, 
works which are now among the most pii/ed 
treasures of art. From his time omvaids the 
application of this tin enamel to eaitheiiwaie be- 
came common in Italy, and it is to such ijottery 
that the name Majolica pioperly belongs. One of 
the most famous of the many artists who piodiiced 
this waie was Gioigio Audreoli, commonly known 


ti\ e in form, ejtceedingly lich in decorative tieat- 
ment, and highly original in the method by which 
it had been elaborated. At last it was known as 
Henri Deux w^are, from many of the pieces con- 
ttuuiug the cypher and emblems ot Henry II. and 




as Maestro Giorgio, who w-orked at Giibbio during 
tiie first half of the 16th century. His pieces, 
Gubbio ware, are^ distinguished by a remarkable 
iridescence, 11 ashing ruby, golden, and ojraline 
tints of marvellous brilliancy with every variation 
of Jighb. Amon^ the most famous centres of 
Majolica production in Italy besides Gubbio were 
Pesaro, Urbino, Castel Durante, Dirnta, Facirza, 
Forli, ami Venice. The artistic value of the ])ro- 
ducts declined witli the AVarring of art in Italy in 
the 17tli century. 

Frame . — From Italy the art of making enamelled 
faience passed wdth Catharine de’ Medici into 
France, and the manufacture 'svas established on 
Italian models in Nevers about lo90, and there it 
flourished till the end of the 17tli century. But 
previous _ to that time the celebrated Bernard 
Palissy in 1555,_ after unlieard-of exertions, had 
independently discovered an enamel glaze, which 
he applied to his characteristic lustic dishes, 
einbeilished with exquisitely moulded r]gure.s, in 
high relief, of fishes, reptiles, fruits, and other 
figures. But while Palissy was pursuing his in- 
vestigatioirs there was being produced in France 
a limited number of specimens of a ware which 
has become much more famous than the works of 
any other pottery, ancient or modem. During the 
last fifty yeais only attention has been prominently 
drawn to a few examples of pottery, very diatinc- 


Fig. 20.— Palis&y Dish, La belle Jardiniere, 

of Diana of l^oitiers. Subsecpiently, owdng to the 
acceptance of a false theoiy of its oiigin, it wa.s 
(le.signated Chiu w'are ; but, after much investiga- 
tion and in any suggehtion.s, it has been di.scoveved 
that the pieces w’ere made at St Porchaire (Denx- 
Sevres) betw^een IfiSo and 1555. Henri Deux ware 
consists entirely of decorative pieces treated in an 
architectural manner, the body of the waie being a 
creamy pipeclay, with inlaid ornamentation in 
colour, and beautifully modelled mask.s, trusses, 
&c., and a transparent gbaze. Only sixty dive 
pieces are knowm, and wdien any iio^v change 
hands it is at an enormous price. lii the Hamilton 



Fig, 21 —Vase of Henry II. Ware. 


sale ( 18S2) a small cup 4 inches high hxought i£l'218, 
and a salt-cellar 4 inches high was sold for £840. 
At the Fountaine sale (1884) a candlestick 12| 
inches high w'as di^osed of for no less than £3675. 

Kollmid ^ and Ge.rmamj . — The celebrated en- 
amelled faience of Holland ow'es its origin to the 
attempts of the Dutch to imitate the oriental por- 
celain with which they Aveie made familiar by their 
eastern trade and connections. The manufacture 
date.s only from the 17th centnrv, and from the fact 
til at it was principally centred at Delft fine pottery 
came to be known generally in Britain as Delft 
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Avare or ‘ Delft/ To imitate the line lustrous* white 
of the ordinary poieelairi botly tin-enamel glaze was 
einploved hy Dutch potteis, and their coloured 
decoiatious were in blue, and at Inst entirely 
oiieutal in character. Stoneware Bellarmiiies or 
Greybeards (q.v.), and the tall beer-jugs of the Ger- 
mans usually decorated with moulded ornainent^^, 
meclailions and inscriptions, &c., although generally 
bpoken of as Grfes de Flan dies, are leally almost 
exclusively of German oiigin, and maybe traced, 
according to their colour and quality, to the neigh- 
i)Ourliood of Cologne, Coblenz, and to Kreussen in 
Bavaria, &c. Stoneware vessels of the same 
natuie were also made in England early in the 
18 th century. 

England. — TUI the close of the 17fch century 
the ware made in England was of a coarse, coiii- 
mon description, and those who could alFoul the 
luxury obtained their pottery from the Dutch and 
other supeiior luaker'a. The first step towards 

improvement was 
eltccted by John 
Dwight, IM.A,, who 
ill 1671 obtained a 
patent for ‘ making 
stoneware, vulgarly 
called Cologne 
ware/ and by him 
the Fulham manu- 
facture of stone- 
A\ are was origin- 
ated. A still moie 
marked influence 
was produced ou 
English pottery 
ahout the same 
time hy the two 
hrotheis Elers, from 
Fig. 22. Nuremberg, who 

Tyg of early Staffordshire Ware, settled at Burslem, 

and there })roduced 
a ware which they called red Japanese. To these 
potteis we also owe the origin of the process of 
salt-glazing of stoneware. Finding their secrets 
were discovered by Astbury, tiiey removed to 
Lambeth, Avhere they established themselves in 
1710. From this time onwards improvements were 
intioduced in the StafFordshire potteiies ; but the 
great strides which for a time put English pottery 
ill the foremost rank of the jiroductions of the 
world were due to the gieat potter Josiah Wedg- 
wood {1730-95, q.v.). In every department, in 
botly or paste, in methods^ of decoration, and 
ill the employment of artists of the higlie.st 
ability, We(lg\\mod, with untiring application and 
with unstinted exiienditure, aimed after perfection ; 
and his eftbrts alone raised the manufacture of 
pottery in England to the position of an industry 
of national importance. Away from StatrordHliire 
potteries of some importance existed at Lambeth, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Leeds, Lowestoft, and Swansea ; 
but by degiees the manufacture drew more and 
more towards StafFordshire, where, in the towns 
collectively known as ‘The Potteries,’ embracing 
Sfcoke-oii-Trent, Etruria, Hanley, Burslem, and 
some others, it no^w principally centres. English 
fetonewaie e^^pecially, nut oUver claaftes of ^lottery 
also, at tlie present day owes much to the skill 
and enterprise of Sir Henry Doulton, who has great 
Avorks at Lambeth, in the Potteries, and in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

E&ru\)ian.~\\\ the New World the art of the 
potter showed au interesting development among 
the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians before the 
American continent became known to Europeans. 
No loiowledge of glazes existed^ among tliese 
peoples, but, in the case of the Peruvians especially, 
a high degree of skill in working clay was 



developed ; and they modelled and modilied animal 
form's Avith great knoAvleilge and spirit Their 
most characteristic pottery was black, but they 
also made vessels of a fine, Avarm, yelloAvish body, 
formed on the potter’s Avheel, and liaAung painted 
decoiations analogous in style to those on archaic 
Gieek \ ase.s. 

PoitCELAiN. — The substances Avitlr Avhich Ave 
have dealt in this brief historical summary up to 
tliis point conqnLe only pottery, as contradistin- 
guished fruju porcelain. Tire term porcelain is of 
Italian ongirr, derived from porcdlana^ the coAvrie 
shell, oAving to the similarity of the Avlrite glazed 
sirrface of the Avar e to the substance of tliat shell. 
Of porcelain there ai'e tAvo varieties, one being soft 
or artificial porcelain, the pdie, ttndve, of the French, 
Avhich nr ay be looked orr as a chemical coniponitd, 
and Avliiclr is Avholly fusible at high temperature. 
The second variety, hard or kaolinic porcelain (the 
Frerrclr pCitc, durQ]^ is the true oriental porcelain, 
composed of tAvo natural mineral suhstances alone, 
Kaolin (q.v.), arr infusible Avhite clay, and pe-tuii- 
tse, a mixture of felspar and quartz, fusible in iG 
iratrri'e, the pi’esence of Avhich gives its senri-fnsed 
translucent appearance to tire Avare. 

China .' — It is to the Chinese that the A\orld owes 
the manufacture of porcelain; and in strict chrono- 
logical sequence, in antiquity of the industry, in 
skill and resource in Avorking laAV inaLerials, and in 
richness and variety of the finished products the 
Cluucse orrght to have the first place. When the 
Greeks Avere luakrrrg their terra-cotta vases the 
Chinese Avere mairufactuiing porcelain ; they had 
mastered the secrets of that most dillieult of all 
ceramic tasks 2000 years before it Avas accomplished 
by Europeans. According to their oavii records, 
pottery Avas made in the Chinese empire hr the 
reign of their mythical Emperor HAvang-ti about 
2G9() u. c. Without assunring the historical accrrracy 
of such a precise date, there is no douht that true 
porcelain AA^as made in Chirr a under the Han dynasty 
uetAveen 206 and 87 B.c, PTonr that tiirre oirAvard 
the art developed and improved, and, subject to 
fluctuations caused hy revolutionary troubles, Ihe 
porcelain manufacture continued to flourish in 
China till recent times. The most famous centre 
of the irrdustry Avas formerly 
Kiirg-te-chin in the province 
of Kiang-si, Avlrere it is known 
porcelain Avas made about oSO 
A.D. In this toAvn aloire there 
Avere early in the 18th century 
no fewer than 3000 porcelain 
furnaces ; but the place Avaa 
ruined ^ hy the Tai-ping in- 
surrection. Chinese porcelain 
exhibits endless variety in form 
and painted decoration. The 
nrythical dragon, the kylin or 
mythical lion, the spotted deer, 
domestic fowls aird otlrer birds 
are favourite sub j ects on 
Ghiirese AA^'lre. Of all Chinese 
porcelain tliatnoAV most sought 
after is the old blue ware such 
as was at first copied and imi- 
tated hy the Delft manufac- 
turers. Crackle Avare, in 
Avhich the glaze sIioavs .'^igns of 
separation from the body, is a 
peculiarity of oriental manu- 
lacture. Tire Chinese appear 
to possess the secret of caus- 
ing the cracks in the glaze to 
at Avill. Ruby glazed Avaie (the Sang de. hmif al 
the French) and rich chromatic splashed gjlazes are 
also highly treasured in Chinese porcelain. The 
soft sea-green glazed Avare known as Celadon glaze 



Fig. 23. — Chinese 
Porcelain Vase. 

be large or minute 
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ia afcj^uiued to be the earliest form of Chinese porce- 
lain, and genuine ancient pieces aie higlily valued. 

Japan.^X know ledge of CJiineae poicelaiu passed 
into Japan as early, it is said, as 27 B.c. ; and it is 
kno>vn tiiat a corpoiation of porcelain -makers w^as 
estalvlished in that country in 720 A.p. In the 13 th 
century a Japanc.se potter Avent to China to improve 
himself in tlie art of porcelain-making, and after 
lus return lie cairied on the imuiufactui'e in his 
native country with great success. It is, howe^’er, 
more in tlie manufacture of pottery than of povce 
lain that the Japanese exhibit pre-eminent skill. 
Their most famous manufacture consists of Satsuma 
ware, so called from having been establi.shed in the 
neiglrhoiirliood of Kyoto by the fomierly powerful 
piinces of Satsuma. It is of a pale yellowisli colour, 
covered with nrinrrte crackles in the glaze, and very 
richly painted and la\'ishly gilt. The so-called 
Satsirma rrow' manufactured is yellow^er in colour 
than geiruine old pieces, and it is principally made 
at Aw'aia near Ky 5 to. The Japanese i)otter’s 
generally display a remarkalde power in nroulding 
pottery and fimshin‘> its surface so as to imitate 
other substances, siicli as ^voods of various kiirds, 
basket-work, tK:c. Among their most retnarkable 
products at, examples of delicate moulding is Ilaiiko 
ware, which consists of small teapots and other 
vessels of a hrowuiish aird grayish unglazed earthen- 
ware, extremely light and thin in body, arrd very 
much appreciated among the native population for 
tea-making. The Japanese excel in the manufac- 
ture of egg-shell porcelain, so called on account of 
the extreme thinness of the body. Among their 
other porcelain manufactures Kaga ware is tlie 
most outstanding, being charactensed by painted 
oinaments in a rich ruby colour, which is generally 
lavishly gilt. The chrysanthemum is a favourite 
and frequent dower in their vases, the crane and 
other birds ligiire most edectively, and dgures of 
warriois and ladies are frequently employetl in the 
resourceful and varied ornamentation of Japanese 
Avare. The i)rinci]>al centi es of the pottery industry 
in Japan are in the pi’o\'ince of Hizen, where at 
Arita is produced Imari ware ; the province of 
Ow'ari, whence comes Seto ware ; Kaga, for ware of 
that name ; and Mino and Kyoto. 

Fersia . — Chinese porcelain was know'n in Persia 
as early as the 12th century, a circumstance not to 
be wondered at, seeing that counti-y was then and 
for centuries before the principal highway of com- 
merce between the far East and Europe. IMaiiy 
evidences exist of the acquaintance of the Persians 
with the ceramic products of China ; and at an 
eai’ly date pottery and a species of soft porcelain 
were made in Persia w'hich both in form and decora- 
tion were modelled on Chinese originals. But 
Per.sia also had a manufacture (if pottery and of 
enamelled tiles of an original and distinctive char- 
acter*, in which on a fine white enamelled glaze 
brilliant metallic lustres were employed in a most 
effective and original manner. 

Forcelain in Europe , — In the 13 th century the 
eaxiy European tiaveller, Marco Polo, visited the 
porcelain-factories of China. In 1487 Lorenzo de’ 
Medici received from the sultan of Egypt a present 
of Chinese porcelain, and that is the first record 
we possess of the appearance of the ware in Euro]re. 
The Portuguese were the hrst to import porcelain 
direct from the East; and suh.sequently large quan- 
tities were brought by the Dutch and by the East 
India Companies of other nations. No sooner did 
the ware become known in Europe than strenuous 
efforts werei put forth in many quarters to imitate 
it. A certain amount of porcelain is alleged to have 
been made in Venice about 1470 ; but the earliest 
European porcelain of which any examples exist is 
that which was made by Francks de’ Medici IL, 
Grand-d\ike of Tuscany, about 1580 . The quantity 


made appears to have been .small, and the attempts 
at the maniifaeture ceased with the deatli of the 
graud-tliike in 1587. Nearly a century later tlie 
art was reviverl at Koueii and at Pans, "but it was 
not till 1093 that a pennanent and u ell-establislied 
iiidustiy was founded in France at St Cloud. 
Thereafter it was taken up in other French towns 
At Viiiceimes it was begun in 1745 ; in 1753 Louis 
XV. became a partner in that concern. In 1750 
the woiks were transfeired to Sevres, and in 1760 
that establishment became entirely national pro- 
perty; and so it has continued amid all fluctuations 
of government to the present day. Hard porcelain 
was first jiiade at Sevreo in 1764; but the fame of 
that establishment rests on its soft porcelain, in 
which body, glaze, and enamel cixlours blend to- 
gethei into a singularly smooth and lustrous 
whole. 

But in Europe it was iii Germany that the secret 
of making hard or kaoliiiic porcelain Avas first dis- 
covered. After yeais of labour and innumerable 
trials, Avhicli resulted 
only in the i)roducLion 
of a kind of o])aque 
glass or stoneAvare, 

Bottger (q. V.), an 
alchemist Avho had 
entered the service of 
Frederic Augu&tu.s II. 
of Saxony, succeeded 
in 1709 in making a 
Avdiite hal’d porcelain 
at Meissen, near Dres- 
den. The china-clay 
and china-stone he em- 
ployed liad previously 
been discovered by 
Sebnorrab Aue, Extra- 
ordinary piecautions 
were taken to prevent 
the process of tlic 
maiiuiacture from be- 
ing levealed; but, 
uotAvitbstanding the 
oaths imposed on the 
Avorkmen and the other 
means employed for 

their supervision, the seciet was betrayed by one 
Stiifzel, who fled to Vienna, and there the imperial 
factoiy Aviiich continues to this day Avas establisbed 
in 1718. Subsequently factoiies under national 
]U’otectioii Avere established at Hoclist in 1740, at 
St Pefceiaburg in 1744, at Berlin in 1700, and at 
LudAAdgsburg_iu_1758. Woi-ks at Avhich .soft porce- 
lain was principally made Avere establisbed at 
Doccia near Florence in 1735, at Capo di Monte 
near Najiles in 1736, and at Buen Re biro in Spain 
ill 1759; and the products of all tJiese manufactorie.s 
have attained considerable reputation. 

In Great Britain manufacturers have at all times 
devoted themselves principally to the making of a 
variety of soft porcelain. The Avorks at Chelsea, 
Boav, and Derby Avere estahlisUed about 1745, and 
ill 1751 the manufacture began at Worcester, where 
it still continues. Hard porcelain-making Avas begun 
by CookAAmrthy at Plymouth in 176S, after he had 
discovered china-clay in CornAvall. Bub his Avorks 
contmued only for about three y ears. CookAVOvthy s 
patent rights Avere then transferred to Richard 
Champion, Avho continued the manufacture at 
Bristol till 1781. In Staffordshire porcelain Avas 
firsL made at Longtou Hall near NcAVcastle in 1752, 
but it Avas not till about the close of the 18th cen- 
tury that Staffordshire porcelain became artistically 
and technically fine in the hands of Thomas Minton, 
Avho founded the famous Avorks of Minton & Com- 
pany, and of Josiah Spode, Avhose undertaking 
continues under the firm of Copeland & Company. 
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In the latev pavt of the iStli century v^alviahlc por- 
celain was also made at Lowestoft, Coalport, 
Nant^arw, Sv/ansea, and some other centres. The 
inaiiulaeture of Parian or statuary i)orcel{un, wliich 
is an uiiglazed modification of English soft por- 
celain, was introduced hy Copeland and Minton 
about 1848. 

It is a common practice to place on pottery and 
porcelain distinctive marks, either painted on or 
s^taniped into the hottoin of tlie article. These 
indicate either the iii aim factory in which the pieces 
were made, or the workman, and sometiiiieH the 
decoiator, employed on them ; and in the case of 
Chinese and Japanese ware the marks give the 
dynasty or date of execution. It is only in the 
case of Sbvres porcelain that the habit of marking 
a date hy letters of the alphaheb was practised. Tii 


Chinese porcelain date-marks are found indicating 
that the ])iece was made as far hack as the 10th cen- 
tury ; hut there is reason to believe that many of 
these early marks are forged, and at most are only 
copies of more ancient examples wliich have now 
ceased to exist. On some pieces of early majolica 
the date, place, and name of the artist are given. 
The great European manufactories have generally 
marks which indicate the place of making only ; 
hut tliere are otlier means of arrivingapproxiniatelj* 
at the date. The illustrations (lig. 25) show the 
marks employed at vaiions important Euglisli 
woidcs ; hut many of the manufactiireis imprinted 
or impressed their names in full. In connection 
with these marks and muiies it should he borne in 
mind _ that it is easier to forge marks and names 
than it U to produce works equal to the originals 
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Fig. 25.— Marks on English AVare : 

(1) Pennington, Llvorpool, 1700-80 ; (2) Plymouth, ahouL 1700 ; (3) Richard Ohainpion, Bristol, 1772-90 ; (4) Olmiles Green, Leeds, 
1700 ; (6) Bow, 1730-00; (G) AUsolun, Yarmoutli, about 1790; (7) Chelsea, 1730-81; (8) Swansea, Wales, 1700; (9) Worcester, 
1760-80; (10) Yarmouth, about 1700; (11) Derby, 1751-09; (12) Crown, Derby, 1780-1830; (13) Shropshiie, 1772-09; 
(U) Cookworthy, PlymouLh, 1700; (15) Derby- Ohelaoa, 1770. 


imitated, the excellence and value of which causes 
such forgeries to be put in circulation. There is a 
vast quantity of forged porcelain in existence, and, 
specially, iniitations of tlm line old soft porcelain 
of Sbvres and of other famous fabriqnes are very 
abundant. 

Tlie Utorature of pottery and porcelain is exceedingly 
vohuninons. Among atandai'd works of general interest 
may be mentioiied Brongniart, dcs Arts CerO/Viitiues 
(3d eth 1877); Marryat, Histori/ of Toiterfj andPoroc^ 
lain (2d ed. 1864) ; Jacciuemari, Ilistoire dela Ch-aviiQue 
(1873 ; Eng. trans. by Mrs Palliser, Loud. 1873 ) ; (Marnier, 
Bistoire de la 06mmique (Tours, 1S82); Davillior, Bes 
Origiaes dc laPorcclainc en Burope (1883) ; South Kens- 
ington Huaoum Art Bandhooks ; Birch, Aiicient Potte?'^ 
(new ed. 1873); Eayet and Collignou, Bistoire de la 
Cei'amique Grecqiie { 1888 ) ; Jewitt, Ceramic Art of Great 
Britain (new ed. 1888); Solon, The Art of the Old 
English Potter (2d ed, 1885); Meteyaid, Wedgicood 
and kis IVorl's (1873) ; Aiidsley and Bowes, Beramio 
Art of Japan (1881) ; Gamier, La Poroelaine Tendre de 
Bhres (1889 et seq,; English trans. nearly simultane- 
ously); Bowes, Japanese Pottery (1890); Larcel and 
Belange, Xteceuil dc Faiences lialienncs (1867). For 
marks and monograms ; Chaffers, Marks and Mono- 
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yrams on Polte^^y and Paredain (7th ed. 1886), his 
smaller Colleclor^s Handbook (new ed. 1890); Palliser, 
2'hc China Golleotor's Pocket Conipanion (1874}; Graesse, 
Gaide de VAimtcur dePorcclaine d des Poierics {4th ed, 
Dresden, 1873). 

Pottoil. a market-town of Bedfordshire, 11 
mile.s E. of Bedford. Pop. 2006. 

PottstOWU, a borough of Pennsylvania, on the 
Schuylkill lUver, at the mouth of Maiiatawny 
Creek (both crossed by bridges), 40 miles by rail 
NW. of Philadelphia. It contains iron-foundries, 
blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, miil-factories, car- 
works, &c. Pop. (1880) 5305 ; (1890) 13,285. 

PottsvillCj capital of Schuylkill county, Penn- 
sylvania, is built on the .side of steep hills, on the 
Schuylkill Iii^^er, at the entrance of Norwegian 
Creek, 93 miles hy rail N\V. of Philadelphia.^ It 
is in the midst of a rich anthracite coal and iron 
region, and has several iron -furnaces, foundries, 
roning-mills, machine-shops, sawmills, ka. Pop. 
(1880) 13,253; (1890) 14,117. 

Pot-walloi>crs (from and ‘to 

boil or bubble’), the popular designation of a class 
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of electoi'rs forming tlie coiibtitaency of various 
Engli^^h horonglis (e.g. Taunton, Preston) before 
tlie Reform Act of J832, and defined in Sir James 
iStepheii’s Conuncntarics as ‘such as cook their own 
diet in a fireplace of tlieir own.’ At Taunton in 
the IStli century ‘sereial inmates or lodgers would, 
some little time before the election, bring out their 
pot'., and make fires in the street, and boil their 
victuals in the sight of their neighbours, that their 
votes be not called in question’ (Defoes Tour 
through Great Britain, dth ed. 174S). 

Ponclied Mouse {Dipodotuya), a genus of 
.small, lean, long-tailed, agile rodents, with cheek- 
pouches. The best-kuown species is D. philippil, 
from the waste regions of California, where it seems 
to find a sparse diet of .seeds and roots, and in the 
dry season no drink hut dew. 

Ponclied Rat [Pseudoatooia or Gcomys), a 
genus of plump, short- tailed, liainster-like rodents, 
with cheek- pouches which open externally and are 
used as recejdacles for food. One of the best-known 
species is F. or G, bursar (us, .sometimes called 
‘Gopher.’ Like the other species it is a native of 
North America, and inhabits tlie territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains and west of the Mississi[)pi. 
It is a huiTower like tlie mule, acti^'e in the waim 
weather, hyhernating in tlie cold, sluggish above 
ground, but very active in its subterranean pro- 
gresgj. The cheek-pouches are very laige, and are 
crammed \vith roots, seeds, &c., hut not with earth 
as the Indians used to maintain. Being voracious 
gnawers, the pouched rats do much damage to the 
roots of trees and crops. 

Poughkeepsie, capital of Dutchess county, 
New York, on the east bank of tlie Hudson River, 
73 miles by rail N. of New York City, is finely situ- 
ated on a tableland, about 200 feet above tlie river. 
The Hudson is here crossed by a steam-ferry, 
and spanned by an important railroad bridge of 
masonry, steel, and iron (finished in 1888); the 
structure rests on six piers — four in the channel 
— and is 3094 feet in length from anchorage 
to anchorage, or, including the approaching 
viaducts, nearly 7100 feet. Over three spans 
are cantilevers, with arms of 1(30 feet. The 
city is well built, with line public and private 
edifices ; Main Street runs back 2 miles from the 
river. Pouglikeepsie is the largest town between 
New York and Albany ; its manufactures include 
machinery, ivon-Avare, silk, hoots and shoes, cloth- 
ing, «&c., and it has a rolling-mill, a blast-furnace, 
and several breweries. Two miles to the nortli is 
the Hiul.cjon River State Hospital for the Insane, 
Avhieh cost $750,000, and the city contains a 
number of charitable institutions. But Pough- 
keepsie has^ most reason to be proud of its educa- 
tional facilities. Va^sar GoUege is just 

beyond the eastern city liiuit, and the town 
possesses also a collegiate ijistitute, a business 
college, and several higli-class seminaries and acad- 
emies, besides the piblic schools. Poughkeepsie 
Avas settled by the Rutch about 1680 ; in 1778 it 
Avas the state capital, and in 1788 the New York 
Convention met here to ratify the constitution of the 
United States. Pop. (1870) 20,080 ; (1890) 22,200. 
Poulpe. See Octopus. 

PoultiCCj an application to diseased or painful 
parts, _ for the purpose of uronioting suppuration, 
relieving pain, and sbimiiiating or sootliing the 
skin, according to ckciim stances. A poultice may 
be composed of any moist pulpy substance of 
sufficient consistence to retain the Avater AAuthout 
dripping or soaking through the flannel or linen 
covering in Avhicli it is generally applied. The 
making of a poultice Avell is a matter of some 
nicety, and unless the proper consistence is given 
to the mass the application is apt to do more harm 


Llian good. The linseed- meal poultice is the most 
easily made, and most satisfactory of all sootliim' 
applications. The meal is stirred gradually into a 
.sufficient quantity of boiling Avater, placed in the 
b(jttom of a sniall basin or teacup, until a perfectlv 
smooth pulp is formed of the proper consistence^ 
and in quantity sufficient to cover completely, to 
tbe thickne.ss of threG-quartera of an inch, the 
Avhole pained part. The pulp is then spread on 
flannel, or poured into a flannel hag, and applied as 
soon as the heat Avill permit it to be boine. If it 
is to be ap])lied to a Avourid, threatening abscess, 
&c., Avlieie a softening elTect on the superficial 
tissues is desired, some oil should he .smeared over 
tbe smface, and the poultice put directly in 
contact Avith the skin. If apiilied for pain, or 
some deeper inflammation where beat is chiefly 
needed, the oil is unnecessary, and the poultice 
should be enveloped in cotton-AVool or in several 
layers of flannel. It can then be borne Jiotter, 
and Avill retain its heat longer. The bread and 
milk, t}r e^'en hiead and Avater or bran poultice, is 
also very good ; as is also the oatmeal -porridge 
poultice, to Avhicli a little butter may he added 
AAuth advantage. A spoonful or two of yeast may 
he added, if there are foul discharges, or charcoal 
may be used alone, or sprinkled on the surface of 
the poultice before it is applied, or it may be made 
Avitli a non -irritating antiseptic lotion instead of 
plain Avater (e.g. corrosive sublimate, 1 to 2000). 
Carrot poul tices are in great favour Avith the people 
in some parts of the country. Hemlock poultices, 
made of the fresh leaves, or of the dried leaves, AvitU 
tlie aid of some powder of the leaves, form a valu- 
able sedative ap])licabion in painful diseases ; and 
poppy-heads, or even opium, are sometimes infused 
in the Avafcer of Avliich a poultice is made, for the 
.same purpose. A stiiimlaLing poultice may be 
made by sin inkling oil of turpentine, or chloroform, 
or mustard in moderate quantity on the surface of 
any ordinary poultice. When considerable irrita- 
tion of the skin in a short time is desirable, a 
mustard poultice or sinapism {sinapi, ‘mustard’) 
is used. 

Poultry (Ft. poide, ‘a hen;’ Lat. pnllus, ‘a 
chicken;’ Eng, pullet) is the term by Avliicli are 
knoAVn the birds brought hynuin into domestication, 
and usually embraces the oi dinary fowl, ducks, geese, 
tiirkey.s, and guinea-fowl. Erom tlie time A\dien 
man began to abandon his nomadic manner of life 
and settle down into settled habitations, poultry in 
one form or another have been brought into .subjec- 
tion, taking the place of the Avikl birds Avliich, 
when he Avandered, he was able to snare or kill, 
hut Avliich fled from him Avhen he chose one abode. 
Only in Asia is the ordinary foAvl found in a Avild 
state, chiefly in India. Here is yet to be found the 
Gall us ferrugimus, or G. banlciva, Avhicb, from its 
resemblance in every AA-ay to the modern foAvl and 
the freedom Avith which the two breed together, is 
accepted as the x^rogenitor of nearly all our domes- 
ticated varieties. At one time it Avas thought to be 
the parent of all, and this AA^as the view of I)arwiu ; 
but later researches have led to a modification of 
this opinion ; there is no Avild breed of fOAvl to 
Avhich the Brahma and Cochin type of foAvl can 
be traced. Tlie Jungle- foAvl of India, or G. bankiva, 
lias plumage and colour not very dissimilar to the 
game fowl, and this type prevails largely in the 
great depeiideuey. From the time of the an- 
cients poultiy have been bred and kept. Many 
records found in the Avritings of early days refer 
to the fighting qualities of tlie cock, and in 
some countries he Avas bred largely, if not chiefly, 
for this propensity. Theognis, Aristophanes, Aris- 
totle, Diodorus, iEschylus, Plutarcli, Plato, and 
Pliny all make reference in their writings to the 
foAvl, Avhich seems to have gradually spread over 
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Europe, being, ib is supposed, brought into Britain 
bv the liouianss, '^iuce ^vho■^)e time it has been an 
important nieinber of our doniesticated animals. 
The liglitiim qualities of game foAvls have ahvay.s 
heen specially .studied, and Cocdc-dgliting (q. v.) 
was once a recognised sport in the United King- 
doui, followed by all classes of society. 

Poultry are valued foi two pur])Oses : ( 1 ) for their 
flesh, and (2) for the eggs produced by them. In 
those varieties which are .s^jecially bred for the table 
the fle.sli Ls abundant, hue in texture, excellent 
in flavour, and easily digested. It enters very 
largely into the food-supply of the country in an 
ever-increasing ratio, and is strongly recommended 
to invalid.^ or persons of weak (lige.stion. Eggs (q.v. ) 
aie consumed to an even greater extent, and more 
generally than can ever be the case with poultry ; 
For they aie witliin the reach of all peisons, and are 
used for every form of cooking, as also largely 
for manufacturing purposes. The great and ever- 
iiicrea.sing demand in Britain for this class of 
food is seen in the vast imports, which have 
gi-own so enormously. In IStil the value of egg.s 
imported from the continent of Europe was 
£835,028; in 1870, £1,102,080; 1875, £2,559,800; 
1880, £2,235,451; 1885, £2,929,085; and 1890, 
£3,428,802, besides poultry to tlie v^alue of about half 
a iiiillion. And in the same period it is e.sti mated 
that the eggs and poultry received into Great 
Britain from Ireland, which has always been a 
large poultry and egg producing country, amounted 
to one and three-quarter inillion pounds sterling, 
so that Britain’s poultry and egg consumption, if 
we take the value of home production as equal 
to that of Ireland, is nearly seven and a half 
million pounds annually. A calculation was made 
in 1890, for the Erencli minister of Agriculture, 
that the income derived from the sale of eggs 
and poultry in that country is £13,496,000 — viz, 
£6,140,000 for poultry, and £7,356,000 for egg.s. 
The number of fowls is computed at 45,000,000, 
representing a value of £4,500,000. It has been 
said that tlie daily consumption of eggs in the 
United States is 44,000,000, which would represent 
an annual value of more than 1^200,000,000. 

Although the breeds of poultry are not so numer- 
ous as ar® those of ])igeons, tlie development of 
bleeds since the era of poultry-sliows has been 
very great, and we have now some forty distinct 
vmeties, several of wliich are again subdivided by 
different colours. There are about twenty varieties 
of ducks, seven of geese, and six of Turkeys (q-v.) 
domesticated. Duck.s are mo.st proliflc layers, and 
there is always a good demand fur their eggs, 
especially by cooks and confectioners. The breed.s 
of ducks valued for table purposes and for breed- 
ing are almost all good layers — the Aylesbury, 
Pekin, and Cayuga breeds being famous ; the eggs 
of the Rouen breed are rather smaller than those 
of Ayleshurys. Fowls may be divided into four 
classes — viz. table breeds; laying or non-sitting 
breeds; general purpose breeds; and fancy or 
ornamental breeds. 

Table Poidtnf. — Characterised by rapid growth, 
fine quality of flesh, and great breast development. 
Dorkings, — Old English breed, square bodied, white 
legs and feet, and live toes ; four colours. Fviinc/i. — 
Seven varieties, all marked by large size, rich jle.sl], 
chiefly dark-legged. Crccntc.— Have great breast 
muscles and fine flesh ; not so large as the breeds 
already named ; nearly half a .score colours of game 
fowl maybe found. JncUan Avery laige 

breed, bred chiefly in Cornwall ; beautiful in flesh 
quality, but darker than dorkings or French, and 
heavier in borie;’can be fed up to a preat size. 
In addition^ to these may be named Aseels and 
Malays, which are good as table fowls. 

Laying or J^on-sUting Foidtry.—ln these the 


laying powers have been greatly developed (some 
vai ieties producing upwards of 200 eggs per annum), 
and the maternal instinct has been suspended by 
disuse. They are chiefly of the Mediterranean 
family, but not exclusively so. These Mediter- 
ranean vaiietie-s have large single combs, a Jmhtish 
body, and include Aiicoiuis ( speckled ), Andalusian 
(blue), Lej'liorns or Italians (of wliich are ten 
cqlouis), Minorcas (black), and Spanish (black 
with long white face.s). Hauibnrghs. — Under this 
term are two families, the Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire Pheasant Fowls (spangled and black), as also 
the Redcaps, and the Dutch (pencilled), all veiy 
l>eautiful, and the most prolific layers we have. 
Jlumluns. — Anothei' Fi’ench breed, with a ci'esfc, 
pale legs, and flve toes. Polish or Police^.— Have a 
very large crest, are good layers, but are delicate ; 
of these there are six colours, Scotch Greys, — A 
cuckoo- plumaged fowl, with pale legs, good flesh, 
and suitable for cold climates. 

General Purpose Poultry, — Breeds which are not 
specially good in any one quality, but well balanced 
and good all round ; chiefly of the Chinese type — 
i._e. heavy in leg and hone, large in size, an(.( with 
high tails. Brahmas — A Chinese fowl modified in 
Europe and America ; two colours. Cochins . — The 
breed which made such a furoie in the 'Fifties;’ 
very handsome, but poor as a layer and moderate 
in llesli ; flve colours. Langslians . — Like the 
Cochin, of Chinese origin ; an excellent layer of 
eggs with buff- tin ted shells, and a capital table 
fowl; one variety, black in pluuiage. Plymouth 
Rocks, — A variety of American making, cuckoo in 
plumage, and excellent in economic qualities. 
Wyandottes. — Also of American origin ; equal as a 
layer and for the table; four eoloui'S. All tliese 
inako excellent mother.^, as do most of those in the 
tahle-pouUry section, and are very hardy. 

Fancy or Ormunental^ Poultry. — These include 
tlie breeds which are either bred alone for their 
beauty or peculiarity of plumage, or by reason of 
diminutive size are of no service for economic pur- 
poses. They embrace the (^aine Bantams (six 
varieties), Bantam.s (thirteen vaiieties, but con- 
stantly being added to, many from China and 
Japan), Japanese Long- tailed, Silkies, Sultans, 
Frizzled, Naked Necks, Rumpless, ikc. 

That poultry can be made profitable is undoubted, 
but hitherto all attempts to establish poultry-farnis 
as such have ended in failure. Considerable prolit 
is often made by those who breed and exhibit pure- 
bred poulfciy, wliilst the advantage of having fresh 
eggs and home-fed poulti'y is sufficient inducement 
to many who have the opportunities of keeping a 
few fowls, apart from the pleasure derived from 
them. Poultry can be kept under many conditions, 
and have been found to thrive in the most unlikely 
places, but all their Avants must be artiticialJy 
supplied. To main tain them in health they should 
have a house dry above and below, Avith 16 square 
feet of floor space for every half* dozen foAvls of the 
medium-sized varieties, an outside shelter in Avhich 
is placed a dust bath, this being the Avay in Avliich 
their skin and feathers are cleansed, and an open run 
Avitliout, If tliey can be given full liberty it is all 
the better, for which reason movable houses placed 
out in fields or parks are tlie best ; luit often it is 
impossible to do this, and then not le.ss than 6 square 
feet of ground should be alloAved to each fowl if 
the run is laid in gravel or sand, or 100 square feet 
per bird if in grass, or it will all be eaten off' 
and the ground left bare. Absolute cleanliness is 
essential for them in houses, nests, and runs, and 
the ground should be changed every two or three 
years, or it is liable to become foul from the rich- 
ness of their manure. FoavIs naturally eat giain, 
slugs, worms, &c., and, if tlie latter are not obtain- 
able in the gi’ound by them, some substitute must 
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Le provided. Fur laying Idrds it is found that soft 
food is very beneficial, and it should he given in 
the morning, with hard ctirn in the later jiart of 
tlie day. Sitting lien's should he provided for apart 
from other stock, as they require to he in a (piiet 
l)la<‘e. Tlie time of incuhation is twenty-one days. 
Yiien the hioud has made its appearance the hen 
and chickens slionhl he placed out in a coop, and 
the latter fed every two hours for the iirst fortnight, 
every tlirce hours for the next two weeks, and after 
that four times a day until tiiey reach luaturity. 
Artificial incubation and brooding are very largely 
adopted by poultry -breeders, aiul have been brought 
to a remarkable state of perfection, the machiues* 
now sold working with great vegulaiitv and pre- 
cision (see Tncuuation). The advantage of in- 
cubators is that tliey can he used at any period of 
the year, and are not dependent upon the weather, 
as is the case witli hens. The Hear^on and West- 
nieria inciihatora are the best, and the Westmeria 
brooder lias proved reinavkahly successful for all 
kinds of poultry. This ]dan of working is largely 
employed in France and America. Poultry are 
polygamous, and from four to ten hens should he 
placed witli each cock bird, according to breed and 
the sea.son of tlie year. 

Poultry-farming , — Many attempts have been 
made to estahlish poultry-farms, hut they have 
always ended in failure, and it has come to he re- 
garded as an axiom that poultry will not pay. Tlie 
reasons for this failure have been twofold : first, that 
the amount of space necessary to keep the fowls in 
health when in large numbers, and the consequent 
increase in labour, were too heavy charges against 
the enterprise ; and second, the placing of a large 
number of birds together, under conditions whicli 
were unhealthy, induced disease, and so ruined the 
scheme. The great mistake lias been made in 
attempting poiil fciy-farining as a separate industry, 
rather tlian as part of a larger entcrpri.se. Where 
it can be grafted upon other work, an addition 
to the business of farming or fruit-growing, it can 
be, and lias been, made successful iu several not- 
able instances. In these there is no separate charge 
for laud ; the labour is not on account of it alone ; 
a large portion of the food needed by the fowls is 
obtained by themselves from the ground, ami such 
as is given is at the first cost ; the produce can 
generally be sold^ with what ^ other is ^ going to 
market, and especially if dairying or fruit-growing 
he also entered into, those who purchase milk or 
buttex* or fruit being generally willing to buy the eggs 
and chickens ; and, finally, the land is enriched by 
the manure of the fowls, whilst its employment for 
other purposes will xuevent its becoming foul, the 
great danger wlien only poultry are kept on the 
land, for disease is .speedily induced by foul ground. 
TJie force of events during recent years has com- 
pelled many British farmers to take up what were at 
one time regarded as minor pursuits, and branches 
of farming which in tliemselves are not sufficient to 
give a living — for which I'eason they were neglected 
for larger things — have received attention. Or, as 
it has been expressed, ‘ commercial poultry will 
only pay as an accessory to eonietliing else, 
whether it be a farm or a household— to eat 
scraps which would otherwise be wasted . . . and 
to giv^e to the land, in the shape of manure, 
properties which cannot otherwise be obtained 
except by a heavy outlay.’ When we look to 
France, where poultry are bred to such an enor- 
mous extent, xve find that poultry -farms as 
such have no existence, but that fowls are 
kept by every farmer and cottager. The same 
remarks apply to Italy, Denmark, and Ireland, 
from all of whicli countries England receives large 
supplies of eggs and poultp^ In the wine districts 
of France foAXds are permitted to wander axxxongst 


the vines all the year round, except jusfc when the 
fruit is forming, and tiiey do a most servicealde 
xvurk in cleaning and manuiing the ground. Tlie 
poultry houses aie placed in the vineyards, and in 
many "cases are made sufficiently narrow to pass 
l)etween the rows of plant.s. 

In France, in the Surrey and Sussex districts of 
Englaud, and also at Aylesbury, where so many 
ducks are fattened every year, systems of fattening 
are extensively carried on, hut as a rule, in France 
e.specially, those who rear the birds do not fatten. 
Fattening is a hu.siness by itself, birds being pur- 
chased from the breeders wlieii about eight weekh 
old. They are put into pen.s and fattened for 
a period varying from three to ten weeks, either 
by hand or with machines. Some of the latter 
are very elaborate, hut as a rule they arc simple. 
The head of the fowl is held in the left liand, ami 
a brass nozzle, attached to a piece of iiulia-ruhber 
tubing, and connected witli a cylinder, is inserted 
into the mouth of tlie bird. In this cylinder is a 
supply of litiuid food, made of buckwheat or some 
other meal, milk, and a little fat, and it is so 
arranged that when a pedal is pressed by the foot 
a portion of the food, varying according to the 
stage of fattening — for it is increased in quantity 
each clay until the process is completed — is injected 
through the tube and nozzle into the bird’s crop. 
By this means tlie fattening is caiefully and .skil- 
fully conducted, and tliere can he no doubt of the 
result, as every one who has tasted a well-fattened 
French fond will be able to testify. In the La 
Bresse, Le Mans, and La Sartlie districts of 
Fi'auce tlie number of fowls fattened every year 
is enormous, and the best specimens realise very 
high pricGfe. The flesh i.s heautifnlly tender and 
white, and much more abundant tlian would he 
possible on an un fattened fowl. In Surrey and 
Sussex the method adopted is somewhat different, 
in that the birds are either fed by hand or with 
heavy crank cvamming-macliine.s, powerful enough 
to force semi-liquid food into the crop of the fowl. 
Here tJie process does not last more than three 
xveeks. When the birds are killed they are imme- 
diately plucked, and placed, before they become 
(luite cold, on shaping hoards, so made as to give 
them the heat appearance. In Ireland there is 
very little fattening carried on, and consequently 
the poulti’y from that countiy are ]) 0 or and sell at 
about the lowest price on the English market. 

Where poultry are kept in large nnmhei*s the 
best method of housing is by means of movable or 
portable dwelling.s, for these can he tran.sferred 
about from place to place, giving the fowls fresh 
ground and distributing their manure, Avhich is 
very valuable indeed, over the land. Under no 
circumstances should move than fifty be kept in 
one flock ; and it xvill he found in practice that they 
M’ill not wander far from their home, or mix with 
each other, even if the houses be placed iii adjoin- 
ing fields. The ordinary methods of management 
are apiflicahle here. There can be no question that 
the increase in tlie size of farms, winch has taken 
place within the last half of the 19th century, has 
done much to discourage p on Itiy -keeping, and the 
oviposit e tendency ought to have a reactive effect 
(see Peasant Propeietoes ). Much might be 
done in the xvay of encouraging poultry-keeping by 
cottagei's, who could maintain them with the 
minimum of cost and the maximum of results. ^ A 
very important factor in successful poultry-keeping 
is the selection of light breeds, and it is essential 
that the produce should be marketed as speedily 
as possible. An egg two days old is worth twice as 
much as xvhen two weeks laid, a fact which should 
always be borne in mind, but is too often forgotten. 
In the great cities and densely populated distrfets 
there is a constant demand for freslx eggs, and at 
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luMi })ricea. To secure the best returns all eggs 
arul poultry should be sent to niarhet clean, ^vell 
paclckl, and in the best possible eonclition. The 
supply of the coinnioner vaiieties of poultry pro- 
duce is very large, and tlie prices obtained are 
consequently small, but there is no limit to the 
demand for high-class qualities at remunerative 
figures. 

Hee L. Wright, The. Illustrated Book of Poultry 
ed. 1S85); Tegctmeier, Poultry Book {new ed. 1872); 
Poiillry : their Characteristics^ dr. {Doan & Son); S, 
Bede. ProJilahle PouUvu-keepini! (1883); Poultry' keep- 
inff (IS an Industry for Farmers and CoUayers ( ‘Fanoiens’ 
Gazette’); I. K. Felch, Poultry Culture {Chicago, 188G). 

Pounce, powdered rosin, or some gum-resin 
such as mastic, sandaracli, or copal, and also the 
powder of cuttle-fish hones. It is used for sprinkling 
over freshly-written writing to prevent blotting; 
fine sand is often substituted on the Continent for 
pounce. Blotting- pa j)er has superseded the use of 
pounce in Great Britain. 

Pound (Bax. inind,^ Ger. pfund, Lat. ponditSy 
‘weight’), long the unit of weight in the western 
ami central states of Europe, tlilieiing, however, in 
value in all of them. The symbol ‘lb.’ for it is 
erpially general, and is derived from the Latin 
word iihra. TJie old English pound, wliich is said 
to have been the standard of weight from 61 le time 
of Williaiu the Conqueror till that of Henry VIl., 
was derived from the weight of 7680 grains of 
wheat, all taken from the middle of the ear, and 
well dried. Eor the difference between the present 
avoirdupois and troy pound, see Avoirdupois, 
Weights and Measures. In the British Phar- 
inacopccia of 1864 the troy ounce was given up, 
and the pound avoirdupois and the ounce av’'oii- 
dupois were adopted. See also LiVRE, Mark, 

Tlie pound weight of silver, a common money 
standard among the ancient Romans, was iiitro- 
dneed by them into the countries tliey conquered, 
and thus the term ‘ pound ’ became a designation 
of a certain amount of coined money. Thus, 
nowadays, the English pound is considered as 
something (a coin or otherwise) equivalent to 20 
shillings, but originally it denoted the pound of 
silver which was coined into 20 shillings. From 
Edward 11. ’s time the coins were more and more 
diminished in size, that monarch coining 25 shillings 
from a pound of silver ; while from the same weight 
of bullion his various successors coined 80, 45, 48, 
96, 144, 288, in the time of Elizabeth 60, and under 
George T. 66 shillings to the pound of silvei*, and 
this rate .still continues, the term ‘pound’ being 
severed from its original meaning, and signifying 
20 shillings of the present coinage. The sovereign 
of gold ^vas first struck under Henry VII. ; its 
value rose to as much as 30 sliillings ; under Cliarles 
II. it was fixed at 21 shillings, and the sovereign 
was .superseded by the Guinea (q.v.) till 1817 (see 
Money, Mint), The pound Boots, originally nf 
the same value as the Eiigli.sh one, sank in value 
after 1355 till in 1600 it was but one-twelfth of the 
value of the English pound, and was accordingly 
worth Is. 8d. ; it was divided into twenty shillings, 
each worth an English penny. The Treaty of 
Union provided that the money thereafter used 
should be of the same standard and fineness through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

PoimcL in English law, means an enclosure, 
of which there was generally one in every parish 
or manor, in which stray cattle were put and de- 
tained until the damage done by them was paid 
for. Whenever a stranger’s or neiglibonr’s cattle 
trespass on another’s lands the latter can seize 
them, and take them to the pound, or impound 
them, as it is called, damage fecmint^ and can 
keep tliem there till the expenses are repaid, There 


was a distinction between pound overt, or conunon 
pound, and pound covert, or close pound ; in the 
former ease the owner of the beasts could go and 
feed and water his cattle while impounded, and it 
I was his duty to do so ; but not in tlie latter case. 
Now it is compulsory for the impounder in tall 
cases to supply tlie cattle with food, otherwise he 
incurs a penalty ; and if impounded cattle are not 
sufficiently fed a stranger who feeds them may not 
only trespass on lands to do so, but can recover the 
costs from the owner of the l)easts. Goods dis- 
trained, if liable to be stolen or damaged, should 
be deposited in pound covei-t. At IVladresfield, near 
Aralvern, a public pound was repaired so recently 
as 1888 ; but practically they are quite obsolete, 
since the law now permits a person, distraining' for 
rent to secure the distress on the premises (see 
Distress). In the United States estrays are gener- 
ally liable to he sold for the benefit of the poor of 
tlie place u’liere tliey are found, or for some other 
public use. 

Pound al, a name sometimes used for the 
absolute foot pound second unit of force, which 
will produce in one pound a velocity of one foot 
per second, after acting for one sccoml. 

Pounds, John. See Ragged Schools. 

Poushkiii. See Pushkin. 

Poussin, Nicolas, a painter of great celebrity, 
was horn at Les Aiidelys in Nonnaiuly in June 1594, 
went at the age of eighteen to Paris, and studied 
under Ferdinand Elle, the Fleming, Lalleinand, 
and otheis, but chiefly improved himself by draw- 
ing from casts, and drawings and prints after 
Raphael and Giulio Romano, in the collection of 
M. Co urtois, wlio accorded Iiim acce.ss to them. 
After a long and hard struggle he attained the 
object of his desire— the means of visiting Rome. 
He was thirty years of age when be arrived there, 
and a considerable i^eriod elapsed after that before 
he obtained much employ nient. At length, how- 
ever, he receivetl several important commissions 
from the Cardinal Bavberini, which he executed so 
successfully tlmt he afterwards ratudly acquired 
fame and fortune. After an absence of si.xteen 
years he returned to Paiis with M. de Cliantelonp, 
and was introduced by Cardinal Riclielicu to Louis 
XIIL, who appointed liim his painter in ordinary, 
with apartments in the Tuileiies and a small 
salary. But in 1643, annoyed by intrigues again.st 
him, he returned to Rome; and there, after pro- 
ducing a large quantity of admirable work, be died 
on 19tb November 1665. HLs style is a combination 
of clas>sical ideals and Renaissance tendencies ; Ids 
colours have changed so as to interfere with the 
harmony of bis pictures, whose noble designs niay 
be admirably studied in the numerous engravings 
of them, ’jflie finest collection of bis woncs is in 
the Louvre ; but some of tlie best are in the 
National Gallery, at Dulwich, and in English 
private collections. — His neplie^v, Gaspar Du^het 
^613-1675), assumed his uncle’s name, and a-s 
Gaspar Poussin became famous as a landscapist, 
his renderings of the Roman Caiupagna being espe- 
cially notecL He worked also in tempera and 
fresco. The National Gallery possesses his 
‘ Sacrifice of Abraham.’ 

See works on Nicolas Poussin by St Gewnain, Bouchitt^ 
(1858), and Poillon (2d ed. 1875), with an aifciole by 
Lady Dilke (E. F. S. Pattison) in rArt (1882), 

Pouti See Bib. The name Horned Pout and 
Bullpout are given in America to the siluvoid 
Avnu}'us, also called Catfish (q.v.). 

Poverty Bay. See Gisborne. 

Powan, another name for the Gwyniad (q.v,). 
See CoREGONUS. 
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Powoll, IKden, p]i>Mcist and theologian, was 
hoin in London in 1796, was educated at Oiiel 
College, Uxfoid, in 1821 hecame vicar of Pluiu^ 
stead, and in 1824 was made P.It.S. Pioni 1827 
till his death, 11th June I860, he was Savilian 
lirofessor of Geonietiy at Oxford. lie puhlished 
a liistoiv of natural' pliilosoi)hy (1834), treatises 
on the calculus (1830), optics (1833), and the 
imdiilatory theory of light (1841); hut he is hest 
known hy hi*^ contiihiition on the evidences of 
Christiamt.> to the E.sscf^s and Iicrieirs (q.v.), and 
by ofchei theological works, regarded at the time 
as dangerously ‘liberal’ in tendency. These 
include EssayR on the Phtmlitif of Worlds (1836), 
Christianity icithont J tidtiisni (1857), Natural and 
Dinine Truth (1857), and The Order of Nature 
(1859). 

Powell, John Weslev, an Anieiican geologist 
and anthropologist, was hoin at INIount Moriis, 
New Wu’k, 24tli March 1831, and served through 
the civil war, in which lie lost hi« right arm and 
rose to the lank of niajoi. He was afterwaids 
professor of Geology in tlie Wesleyan and Noimal 
universities, Illinois ; in 1868 spent three months 
of hardshi]) and jieril in exploring the canon of 
the Colorado; and in 1870 a suivey of that rivei 
and its tributaries was placed by congress under 
his diiectinn. While so engaged he devoted special 
attention to ethnological leseavches, and iu 1879 
he was made director of the new Bureau of Ethno- 
logy ; in 1881 he was appointed also director of the 
United State>s Geological Survey. Major Powell 
iu 1886 leceived the degree of Ph.U. from Heidel- 
berg and that of LL.D. from Harvard, ami iu 1SS7 
wa.s president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science ; in 1879, as vice-president, 
lie had delivered an address on ‘ My thologic Philo- 
sophy,’ Besides the Exploration of the Colorado 
Eiver in 1860-72 ( 1875), Lands of the A rid llcqion 
of the United States (1879), &c., liis works include 
tbntrih lit ions to North American Etlinolopy, and 
Outlines of the Philosophy of the North American 
Indians ( Reports of I3nr. of Eth.). 

Powell, Mahy. See Milton. 

Po'wer is a legal term, to some extent identical 
in meaning with such terms as libeily, faculty, ^Src. 
A public olBcer is empowered to do certain acts 
which arc not permitted to private persons . An 
individual, not under disahility, has power to bind 
himself by contract, and to dispose of his property : 
if he chooses to settle his piopei'ty he may ellect 
the purposes of tlie settlement by conferring 
powers on himself and others ; he may, for example, 
reserve to himself a power of revocation ; he may 
give power to a person who takes a life interest to 
charge the inheritance with portions for daughters, 
&c. Powei-.s of aiipointinent are commonly used 
in English settlements to enable parents to appoint 
or distribute settled property among their children. 
Such powers must be exercised in good faith, and 
with the foims prescribed by tlic settler who 
confers them. A power of attorney is a deed 
whereby one person ajipoints another to do some 
act on his behalf or to lepresent him generally. A, 
f()r example, may make 13 Jiis attorney, to manage 
his estate and receive the ]*ents during A’s absence 
abroad.^ Eorms of sucli powers are given in David- 
son, Piideaiix, and other books of precedents ; the 
difficult legal questions which arise in regard to 
powers over settled property are discussed in the 
treatises of Sugden and Farwell. 

Powci*. For the Mechanical Powers, see 
Mechanics ; and for various motive iiowei's, see 
Air-enhine, Gas-engine, Steam, Pneumatic 
Despatch, Fuel ; see also Hohse-power, Trans- 
mission OF Po\^^R, For the ‘Great Poweis’ of 
the world, see Balance of Power. 


Powers, HirVM, Ameiican .sculi)tor, was horn 
a farmer’s son at "Vyoodstock, Vermont, July 29, 
1805. AVliile .still a boy he went to Cinciimatij 
Ohio, where he became an apprentice to a clock- 
maker, and about the same time foimed the 
acquaintance of a German scnljitor, who tauglit 
him to model in clay. Subsequently he was 
employed for seven yeais making wax iVgnres and 
lit ting them with machinery for the Cincinnati 
museum. In 1835 he to Washington, Avh ere 
he executed the busts of several diRtingnislied 
per.'^ons. Two years later he vas enabled to ino- 
ceed to Italy to study Ins art, and he lesided in 
Florence till his death on 27th June 1873. Tlicre 
he produced his statue of ‘ Eve,’ Avhich excited the 
admiration of Tho^A^ aldsen, and in 1843 the still 
more popular ‘ Greek Slave,’ of wliich .six copie.s in 
marble, with cast copies innumerable, were pio- 
duced. Of his ‘Eisher Boy’ (1S46) three cojues 
Avere ordered. Among his otliei Avorks the chief 
Avere ‘ Pio-erpinc,’ ‘II I’enseroso,’ ‘ Califoinia,’ 
‘America,’ aiul btists of Washington for tlie state 
of Louisiana, of Calhoun for South Carolina, and 
Daniel Webster for Boston, as Avell as tliose of 
J. Q. Adams, AndreAv Jackson, hlarshall, Van 
Buren, and other disbinguislied Americans. 

Powliataii. See Pocahontas. 

PowiS Custle, See AVELSiirooL. 
Poynings’ Act. See Ireland, A^ol. VI. p. 
204. 

Poyntcr, Edaaard John, painter, Avas horn 
in Palis, 20th Marcli 1836, the son of Am])rose 
Poyntev, architect, and gieat-giandson of Tliomas 
Banks, scnlptoi, K.A. HeAvas educated at AVest- 
minster, Brighton College, and I])SAvirh giaimnar- 
.sohool. A’^ery delicate health caused him to he 
sent to Madeira for the Avinter of 1852-53, and fiom 
this A’isit aiose the earnest desiie to become an 
artist. The Avintei of 1853-54 was siient in Home, 
and here he made the acquaintance of Fiedeiick 
Leighton, then a young inan painting his pictine 
of ‘ Cimahne,’ Avlid alloAved Poynter to Avork in his 
studio, draAiing from the models and drapery fiom 
Avliieh he Avas studying for his jneture. In 1S56 he 
Avent to study in Pans, and in 1860 settled hnally 
in London. He now made many designs for stainecl 
glass, and draAvings on Avood for Once a Wceic and 
other penodicals, and for DalzieVs projected ilhis- 
trated Bible. This led him to study Egyptian 
art; and in 1864 lie began his large ‘Israel in 
Egypt’ (1867). His Avater-colonrs are nnnieioiis, 
and he Avas elected to the Royal AVater Colour 
Society in 1883. In 1868 he Avas made an A.B.A., 
in 1876 an R.A. In 1871 he w^as appointed Slade 
piofessor, and in 1876 Director for Art and Piin- 
cipal of llie training-schools at South Kensington-— 
appointments Avhich in 1881 he resigned as inter- 
fenng too seiiously AAitU his time for painting. 
Among the most inmortant of liis Avorks aie ‘The 
Catapult’ (1868) ; ‘TMie Prodigal Son’ (1869) ; ‘The 
Ibis Girl ’ ( 1871 ) ; ‘The Eestival ’and ‘ The Golden 
Age ’ (1875) ;‘Zenobia’ ( 1876) ; ‘A A^isit to Aiscu- 
lapius’ (1880, noAV at South Kensington) ; ‘The 
Ides of March ’ ( 1883) j ‘ OulAA^aid Bound ’ (1886) ; 
‘A Corner of the Market Place’ (1887); ‘Under 
the Sea Wall’ (1888); ‘A (Joiner in the ATlla’ 
(1889) ; ‘The ATsit of the Queen of Sheba to Solo- 
mon ’ ( 1800 ) ; and ‘ Perseu.s and Andromeda ’ ( 1872), 
‘The Dragon of AVantley’ (1873), ‘Atalanta’s 
Race’ (1876), ‘Nausicaa and her Maidens’ (18/9), 
all painted for the Eaid of AAniariicliHe, and uoav 
at AVortley Hall. In 1869-^70 Mr Poynter did the 
cartoons for a large mosaic of St G'eorge in the 
central lobby in the Houses of Parliament. In 
1882-84 he painted designs for the decoration of 
the dome of St Paula, and cartoons (full size) 
for one portion of the dome. Of portraits may be 
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mentioned tliose of Lord Ripon (1886), vSir Gerald 
Gialiain (1886), and the Earl of Harewood (1S88). 

Pozzo (li Borgo, Carlo Andrea, Count, a 
dinloniatifefc, and the haul hater of Napoleon, -was 
hoin at Alala, near Ajaccio, in Corsica, March 8, 
1764, and was educated at the university of Pisa. 
He practised as an advocate in Ajaccio, and in 1791) 
joined the party of Paoli (q. v\). He had Iiitlieito 
l)een the friend of Napoleon Bonapaite; hut this 
step of siding with Paoli turned the friendship into 
hate, wliich on Pozzo di Eorgo’s side became the 
Tiding passion of his life. Paoli made liim pre- 
suleiit of the Cor.sican council of state in 1794, and 
snli'sequeutly secretary of state ; but in 1796 he 
was obliged to seek safety fiom the Bonapartes in 
London. Two years hitei- he went to Yieiina and 
effected an alliance of Austiia and Russia against 
P'lanee. In 1808 lie entered tiie Russian service as 
a councillor of state, and ■jvas emi>loyed in many 
important diplomatic missions. After the battle 
of Jena be laboured to unite Najioleon’s enemies 
against him, and again in 1800 and 1812, He also 
effected the seduction of Bernadotte, ci’own prince 
of Sweden, fiom the Napoleonic cause; and after 
the allies had d liven Naiiol eon across the Rliine, 
Pozzo di Boi^o drew up the famous declaration, 

‘ that the allies made war not on France, hut on 
Najioleon.’ It was he who urged the allies to 
march on Paris. He reruesonted Russia at Paris 
and the Congress of Vienna, at the Congress of 
Verona, and in London, but lebiied fiom public 
life in 1830, and settled in Paris, where he died, 
10th February 1842. See Notice Biotjrcq}hiqne by 
Vulirer (Paris, 1842). 

Pozziioli, a city of Soutliern Italy, on the Bay 
of Naples, 7 miles vV, of Naples, with which it is 
connected by traniM-ay, a city particularly interest- 
ing fiom its numerous memorials of classic a^cs. 
Its cathedral was the Temple of Augustus. The 
Temple of Soiapis or Serapeum had a rectangular 
colonnade of twenty-four pillars, surrounding a 
round temple with six teen pillars. Some have 
alleged, that the outer enclosure surrounded a 
market-place. >S()me of the pillars still standing 
aie much eaten into }>y the litliodomiis mollusc 
(see Boring Animals), showing that tliis volcanic 
coast was for a considerahle lime submerged to a 
depth of 13 feet beneath the sea, and suhaenucritly 
upheaved again. Part of the ruins are stilt under 
the sea-level. There aie the remains of an ampbi- 
theafcie in wliich Nero fought as a gladiator, and 
which could seat 30,000 simctators ,* in it ivild 
beasts refused to injure St Januarius and liis com- 
panions, thrown to them by persecutors. There 
are also remains of temples to Diana and Neptune, 
and of the aiieicnt harbour of Puteoli. Beilin d the 
town is the Solfatara (anciently called Forum 
Viilcanij as being the entrance to Vulcan’s 
forge), a half-extinct volcano, from which issue 
currents of hot siilpliureons gases, inhaled by 
sufferens with chest complaints, and springs of 
saline water, ubed as a lemedy for cutaneous 
diseases. In the neiglihourliood are Averniis ( q. v. ) ; 
the ro5’’al (Italian) hunting-lodge Astoni; Lake 
Lucrinus, celebrated for its oysters j the ruins of 
Baire (q,v.) and Cuina 3 (q.v.); and the Lake of 
Agiiano, with the Grotta del Cane ( q.v. ). Of a very 
different interest are the military engineering 
works, the Stabilimento Arm.strong, a little to the 
west of Pozzuoli; tliis is a branch of the famous 
Armstrong works at Els wick, near Newcastle, 
established here (1888-90) with the support of the 
Italian government. Pop. 11,967. The ancient 
Puteoli was made a Roman colony in 194 b.o. 
Towards the end of the republican period it became 
virtually the port of Rome, and during the empire 
was the first emporium of commeice in Italy. 


Puteoli was de.btroyed by Alaric, Geii.seiic, ami 
Tolila, and, though rebuilt by the Byzantine Gieeks, 
it was sacked by the Saracens (l(3th century) and 
the Turks (15o0), and luined by earthquakes (1198 
and 1538). St Paul lauded fcliere. — Pm the volcanic 
earth found here and eLewbeie, and called 
Pozznolaim or Puzzohina, see Cements. 

Practice^ in Aiitlimetic, is the name given 
to a method, or rather a system of expedients, for 
shortening or avoiding the operation of compound 
multiplication. The nature of the expedients will 
he best understood by an example : Suppose that 
the price of 64,875 aiticle.s at £2 17.s. 6d. B 
required. It is obvious that the price, at £1, 
would he £64,875 ; therefore, at £2, it is £129,750; 
at 10s, it is the half of that at £1, viz. £32,437, lOs. ; 
at 5s., the half of this last sum, or £16,218, ISs. ; 
and at 2fi. 6d,, the half of this, or £8109, 7s. 6d. 
The Slim of these partial pi ices gives the whole 
price. 

Pracd, ■^Yinthrop jMack worth (1802-39), 
vas bom 26tb July 1802, at 35 John Street, Bedford 
Row, London. His name Wintbrop came from 
American connections ; Mackworth had been the 
surname of his father, who was a serjeant-at-law. 
After some training at a ]nivate scliool lie went to 
Eton. Here he was moie famous for literature than 
athletic.s, and was one of the nio.sfc brilliant con- 
trihutois to the well known Fto?iian. Fiom Eton 
he ]iabbed in 1821 to Tiinity College, Cambridge, 
distinguishing himself lajiidly in Greek and Latin 
YcibC, and cultivating the lighter letteis with in- 
creased success ill Charles Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine^ where he had for go - mates De Quincey, 
Macaulay, IMoultrie, H. N. Coleridge, and otliens. 
Ill 1825, having won many college honouis, he 
became tutor to the son of the Maiqiiis of Ailes- 
bury, intending to qualify for the bar, to which 
four years later he was called. In November 1830 
he entered parliament for St Genuain.s. He sub- 
seqiiently became member for Gieat Yarmouth, 
and later fur Aylesbury, which he represented at 
his death on 15th July i839. From 1834 to 1835 he 
was .secietary to the Board of Control. 

Blit for his short life Praed might possiblj^ have 
been successful as an orator and politician. As it 
is, he derives liis existing leputation from the 
finished and facile verses wliicli lie wrote almost 
from his chiklliood. He is the Coryphauis of the 
little band of rhymers whom criticism, according 
to its taste and fanejL either dignifies or stigma- 
tises as ivi’ifcei'S of vers de term in its 

.stricter sense applied to thpse pieces wliich treat 
only of the sayings and doings of the fashionable 
world. The luajoiity of Praed’s efforts belong 
exclusively to this class ; and in this line his note 
is so individual, his rhythm so brilliant, and liis 
wit BO bright, that it has hitherto been found niore 
easy to imitate tlian to excel him. A typical 
example of this side of his talent is the poem called 
A Letter of Adrice. But he is also admirable in 
a kind of metrical -pain ting — e.g. The VicaVy 

which, in the opinion oi many, reaches a higher 
lioetical elevation ; while in The Ped Fishcrma'Uy 
Bir Nicholas y and one or two other pieces, lie not 
unskilfully emulates the manner of Macaulay and 
Hood. His characteristics as a verse-writer are 
point, elegance, and vivacity ; it is his defect that 
these excellent gifts are but seldom relieved by 
any graver note. His collected verses, popular in 
America long before they were gathered together 
in England, appeared in 1864 in two volumes, with 
a memoir by tiie Re\^ DeiAVent Coleiidge ; in 1887 
followed his prose essays ; and in 1888 his nephew, 
Sir George Young, edited his political poems. The 
best modern study of Praed is to be found in 
Saint&bury’s Essays in English Literature (1890). 
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PR.EFECT 


PRAGMATIC SANCTION* 


Priefcct, a common name applicable to various 
Roman functionaries. Tlie most important was 
the Frcefectus urhi, or warden of tlie city, whose 
(dlice existed at an caily peiiod of Roman history, 
but was revived under Augustus, with new mul 
greatly altered and extended authority, including 
fhe whole poweis necessaiy for the maintenance 
of peace and order in tlie city, and an extensive 
jurisdiction civil and criminal. The Prcefeciits 
jirccton'o was the commander of the troops that 
guiirded tlie emperor’s per.son. 

Prtefloration. See .Estivation. 

Praifoliatioiip See YEitNATioN. 

Prsemonstrateiisians. See Premonstra- 
TENSIANS. 

PrfPliiUllirC, the name given, in English law, 
to a species of offence of the nature of a contempt 
against the sovereign and his government, and 
punishable with foifeibure and impiisonmenb. The 
name is derived from tlie first wonls (prfrmumre or 
prcvnionere fackifi) of a wiifc originally introduced 
for the purpose of repi essing papal encroachments 
on the power of the crowm. The attacks of the 
popes on the rights of private patrons, hy be.stow- 
iug bishoprics, ahhacies, &c. on favourites, often 
aliens, and the pope’s insisting on deciding in his 
curia cases that ouglit to have been tiied in the 
king’.s courts, were especially unpopular in Eng- 
land, and were the immediate cause of \'arious 
st<atutes of preemunire. Severe penalties were 
imposed on those ^Yho gave or sought to enforce 
obedience to the papal encroachment.s. The 
Statute of Provisors ( 1350 1 see England, Church 
OF, Vol, IV. p. 357 ) was an early act of this sort ; 
the Hist act called Pi-,vm\inire was passed in 1353 j 
but the name of Pricmuiiire is specially used of an 
act of 1393, in w'hich Richard 11. re-enacted and 
atrengtliened the statute of Edward III. Under 
Elizabeth it "was made a lireacli of the Statute of 
Priemunire to refuse the oath of supremacy. By 
later statutes a nnmbei of offences of a miscellane- 
ous description were rendered liable to the penal- 
ties of a prn?imiiiire, as ( hy 6 jlnne, chap. 7 ) the 
asserting tliat any person, othei- tliaii according 
to the Acts of Settlement and Union, has any 
right to the tin one of these kingdoms. The know- 
ingly and wilfully solemnising, assisting, or being 
present at any marriage forbidden by the Royal 
Alarriage Act is declared by 12 Geo. III. chap. 11 
to infer a pieemunire. 

Pvtcncsti^* See Palestrina. 

^ Pl*«etor was, among the ancient Romans, the 
title given to the consuls as leaders of the armies 
of the state ; but it was specially employed to 
designate a magistrate whose powers were scarcely 
inferior to those of a consul. The pree Lor ship, in 
this specific sense of the term, was first instituted 
in 366 B.o. , as a conijrensation to the patricians for 
being obliged to share -with the plebeians the 
honours of consulship. It wms virtually a third 
consulahin ; the j'u'a.^tor W’a.s entitled collef/a con- 
snlibtes ; lie was elected by the .same auspices and 
at the same comitia. For nearly thirty years 
patricians alone Avere eligible for the office ; but in 
337 B.C. the plebeians made good their right to it 
also. The prretor’s functions were chiefly judicial. 
Though he sometimes commanded armies, and, in 
tire absence of the consuls, exercised consular 
authority within the city, yet his principal busi- 
ness Avas the administration of justice both in 
matters civil and criminal ; and to the edicts of 
successive preetors the Roman law OAves much of 
its development and impi'ovement, Originally 
there avos only one prietor; but as the city and 
stabe increased, and their relations Avith other 
nations became more complicated, others Avere 


added. In 246 B.C. a second pnetor Avas appointed 
to settle disputes that might arise betAveen Romans 
and foreigners temporarily resident at Rome, for- 
trading or other purposes, hence called preetor pere- 
(jruiKs ( ' foreign in rotor ’), to distinguish him from 
the original urbarnis (‘city priotor’). In 

227 tAYO ncAV pvEetors Aveve appointed, to administer- 
affairs in Sicil.y and Sardinia ; and in 197 two more 
for the Spanish provinces, or six in all. Sulla 
increased the nuinher to eight, and Julius Cresai- 
to sixteen. Angnstus reduced the number to 
tAvelve ; but at a later period Ave read of eighteen, 
if not more. The city pia^torship Avas reckoned 
the highest; and after^ a person had filled tliia 
office he sometimes received the administration of 
a province AAuth the title of proprcEtor ore proconsul, 

Prfietoriau Guard (Lat. Prcctovku Cohortes 
and Prcctoriani)^ a body of soldiers organised for 
the purpose of protecting the person and maintain- 
ing the poAver of the emperors. AYe read of a 
pnetoria cohors^ or select guard of the most valiant 
soldiers, attached to the person of Scipio Africamis, 
but it is to Augustus that the institution of them 
as a separate force Avas owing. He fornred nine or 
ten cohorts, each consisting of a thousand men 
(horse and foot), hut kept only three of them in 
Rome, the rest heing dispersed in cities not far off. 
Tiberius, liOAvevcr, assembled the nine cohorts at 
the capital in a permanent camp, and Vitellius in- 
creased their number to sixteen. The Praetorians 
served at first for tAvelve, and afteiuvards for six- 
teen years ; they received double pay ; the privates 
Avere held equal in rank to the centui ions in tlie 
regular army, and on their retirement each receded 
20,000 .sesterce.s. They soon acquired a dangeron.'^ 
poAver, Avhicli they exercised in the most un.scrupu- 
lous manner, deposing and elevating eniperors at 
their pleasure. A.spirants for the imperial dignity 
found it advisable, and even necessary, to bribe 
tliem largely ; Avhile those Avho acquired that dig- 
nity Avithout their assistance Avere accustomed on 
their accessioir to purchase their favour hy liberal 
donations. The Prielorians, IroAveA’er, had no 
political or ambitious vieAvs j they Avere siin\)ly an 
insolent and rapacious soldiei-y, fond of substantial 
gi'atifrcafcioir.s, and careless hoAV thej^ got them. 
After the death of Pertinax ( 193 A.D. ) they actually 
sold ‘the jmrple’ for a sum of money to Didius 
Julianus ; but in the same year their peculiar 
organisation Avas entirely broken up by Sevei‘u.s, 
Avho formed iieAv cohor fcs altogether out of the best 
legions serving on the frontiers, Avhich he increased 
to four times the number of the old. After several 
other changes Constantine (312) dispersed them 
among his regular legion.s. 

Pragmatic Sanction (sometimes Pragmatic 
Rescript)^ a solemn orclinance or decree of the head 
of a Idngdom relating either to church or state 
affair.'^. The teim originated in the Byzantine 
empire, and signified a public and solemn decree 
by a prince [pragmatikos^ ‘ business-like,* later, 
‘veised in affainsj ‘official’), as di&linguislied 
from the simple re.script, Avliicli Avas a declaration 
of laAV in an&Aver to a question propounded hy an 
individual. This name is given to several import- 
ant treaties, of Avhich the principal are ( 1 ) that of 
St Louis in 1269 and (2) that of Charles VII. in 
1437, in both of Avhich the rights of the Galilean 
Church (q.v.) Avere asserted; (3) the instmnient 
Avhich settled the empire of Germany in the House 
of Austria (1439); (4) the ordinance by Avliich 
Charles VT., emperor of Germany, having no male 
issue, settled his dominions on his daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa ; ( 5 ) the settlement of 
the succession of the kingdom of Naple'^, Avliicli 
was ceded by Cliarles HI. of Spain, in 1769, to his 
third son and his descendants. 
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Prague (Ger. Praq, Czech Pr«7ia), tlie capital 
of Bohemia, and the third largest town of Aubtria- 
Hun^aiy, is situated at the base and on the slope of 
the mils which slcirt both sides of the islebed Moldau, 
217 miles by rail NNW. of Vienna and 118 SSE. 
of Dresden. * It offers a highly picturesque appear- 
ance from the beauty of its site, and the numerous 
iofty towers (jjiore than seventy in number) whicli 
ri&e above the many noble palaces, public build- 
ings, and bridges ot the city. The fortitications 
liave been gradually demolished since 186(1. The 
royal Burg, on the Hiadschin (210 feet), the 
ancient residence of the Dukes of Bohemia, dates 
mainly now from the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
has 440 I'ooiiis. The neighbouring cathedral of St 
Vitus (1344) is still un/inished, though building 
was resumed in 1867. Here are the splendid royal 
mausoleum (15S9) and the shiine (1736) of St John 
of Nepomiik (q.v. ), containing ton of silver. Of 
foitj^-seven other (Jatholio chniclies the chief are the 
domed Jesuit church of St Nicolas, Avith its lavish 
decorations, and the Teyn church (1407), the old 
Hussite church, with the grave of Tycho Brahe, 
and its marble statues of the Slavonic martyrs, 
Cyril and jMethodius. Of fiye^ bridges and two 
railway viaducts tlic most striking is the Karla- 
briicke (1357-1503), 543 yards long, with gate* 
toAvers at either end, and statues of John of 
Nepomuk and otlier saints. It Avas greatly 
damaged by Hood in September 1800, biit has since 
been restored. Other noteworthy objects are the 
town-hall (1381-1884), the Pulverturiu (1475), the 
neAV Czech Theatre (1883), the old JeAvish grave- 
yard, the Theresa Institution for Ladies, the vast 
Czerni Palace (noAV used as barracks), the Picture- 
galleiy, and the PremoustvateUvSian mouasteiy of 
StralioAV. Prague has, besides, iiumeimis public 
gardens and Avalks in the suburbs, Avith several 
royal and noble parks open to the jjublic in the 
vicinity of the city. The suburb of Karolinenthal, 
Avliich IS traversed by the great viaduct of the rail- 
Avay, and is of modern groAvth, has some fine build- 
ings, numerous gaideiis, barracks, and mauufac- 
tiuing establishments ; and someudiat farther north 
is the great botanical garden, Avitli the neighbouring 
public walks on the Moldau. The university, 
founded in 1348, had 10,000 students at the begin- 
ning of the 15tli century ; l)ut subsequently it had 
a long period of decay. It received a ucav constitu- 
tion m 1881, having iioav tAvo co-ordiiinte sides or 
sections, one German and one Czech, Avith respec- 
tively 156 and 140 teachers, and 1470 and 2361 
students. It possesses a library of 195,000 Amlumes 
and 3800 manuscripts, a line observatory, muse unis 
of zoology and anatomy, a botanical gaulen, &c. 
The mamif actui os include machinery, chemicals, 
leather, cotton, linen, gloves, beer, spirits, &c. 
Prague is the great centre of the commerce of 
Bohemia, and the seat of an imporbant transit 
trade. Pop. AAubh suburbs (1880) 293,822; (1889) 
304,000; of the tOAvn proper (1880) 170,521, of 
whom 81 per cent. Avere Czechs, 2 per cent. Protes- 
tants, and 10 per cent. Jews. 

History . — Prague Avas founded, according to 
popular tradition, in 722 by tlio Duchess Libussa, 
but really by German settlers about 1100. In the 
14tli century its umnificently endoAved univei.sity 
brought foreigners to it from every part ; but in 
1424 Prague Avas conquered and almost destroyed 
by the Hussites, who liad made a successful stand 
gainst the Emperor Sigismund’a army. In the 
Tliirty Years’ War it suffered severely, and in 1620 
the babble Avas fought at the Weisseiibeig, near the 
city, in avIucIi the Elector-Palatine, Frederick V. 
(q.v.), was completely defeated, and compelled to 
renounce his assumed croAvn. Swedes and Im- 
penalists successively gained possession of the toAvn 
during the war ; and a century later it again fell into 


the hands of different victous, having been compelled 
in 1744 to capitulate to Frederick the Great, Avho 
here on 6th May 1757 defeated 60,000 Austrians 
under Prince Chailes of Lorraine. Until the down- 
fall of Napoleon the city continued to suffer moic 
or less diiectly_ from the tioubles in Avhich the 
House of Austria Avas involved. Since then, hoAV- 
ever, it Ijas jiiade rapid strides, and enjoyed ju’os- 
perity and quiet, except in 1848, A\dien the meeting 
of the Sla\"onic Congiess AAUtlun its Avails called 
forth such strongly marked democratic demonstra- 
tions on the part of the suppoiter^ of Panslavifein 
(q.v.) that the Austrian gOA^ernment dLsolved the 
conclave, and lestored quiet by the summary 
method of causing the old and neAv toAvn to be 
bombaided for tAvo days. In 1866 Prague Asms 
occupied bloodles.sly by the Piiissians, avIio here 
on 23(1 August concluded a tieaty Avitli Austria. 
The jealousy subsisting between the Czech and the 
Gciman population Avas siiongly accentuated on the 
occasion of the Exhibition of 1891. See Stcdi&tisches 
Handhudi der Hauptstadt Pray (3 vols. 1882-86), 

Praia Grande. See Kio de Jai^etp^o. 

Prairie ( Fr. , TneadoAV ’ ) Avas the name given by 
the early French explorers of the noi them portion 
of the Mississippi Valley, Noith America, to the 
vast fertile ancl ti eel ess plains Avliich extend fiom 
Western Ohio and Southern Michigan across the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Alissouii, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, ancl Noibh and South 
Dakota, including the aoutiiern portions of V'is- 
consiii and Minnesota. The piairie region also 
extends north Avard into Canadian ienitoiy. These 
great plains or savannas are somebinies flat, bub 
oftener rolling like the long sAvells of the ocean, 
and rise in gradual elevation from 300 to 1500 feet 
aboA^e the sea. See America, Vol. L p. 215. 

Prairie Dog' {Ciniomys Ludovkianus) is a 
small rodent clo.sely allied to the European IMaimot 
(q.v.); these animalb have received their A’er- 
nacular name on account of the baiking sound 
Avbicb they utter. They live associated together in 
colonies con.sisting of iiniiierous burroAvs excavated 
by the animals tliemselve.s ; their range is entirely 
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restricted to the park& and plains of the Rocky 
Mountain j)lateau region in North America, and 
there appear to be tAVO di&fcincfc A^aueties, They 
haA^e been popularly supposed to share their habita- 
tions, and to live in friendly relations, Avith rattle- 
snakes and oAvls. As regards the rattlesnake, it is 
more than probable that its occurrence in the 
buvroAvs of the rodent is to be explained by a 
desire to make a meal of its neighbours, Avbije the 
owl may have a similar purpose in view ; it is also 
possible in both cases that the buvioAvs may be 
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merely utilised as a teinporarj^ hidin^^-place. The 
Prairie !Marniot is ratlier larj^er than a lar^e rat, 
and is of a brownish-gray colour, the under surface 
giayish white. 

Praii’ie Hen. See Gkouse. 

PrAkrit i'^ the collective name of those lan- 
guagCb or dialects which are imniediately derived 
from, or stand in an immediate relation to, Sans- 
krit (q.v.). See also IXDIA, Vol. VI. p. 102. 

Prase, a rarish green variety of (Juartz (q.v.). 

Prati(llie strictly, a limited c^uarantine. A 
ship Is said to have performed pratique when her 
captain has convinced the authorities of a jiort that 
Ills aliip is free from contagious disease j and he is 
thereupon permitted to open trade and communica- 
tion with the shore. 

Prato (often called Praio in Toscana)^ a 
walled town of Italy, hv rail 10^ miles SE. of 
Pi'.toia ami 11 of Ploremie. It has a citadel 

and a cathedral with fre''Coe.s hy Eilippo Lippi, 
though the see has been united with that of Pistoia 
since 1653. There are iiiaiiiifacturGS of sLraw-jihiifc, 
clotli, and papei and brass works. Pop. 15,510. 

Prawn, a name applied indiscriminately to 
crustaceans belonging to the genera Palamion, 
Pandaliis, and Hippolyte. They are nearly allied 
to hliiini 2 i.s and lobsLer.-3, are mo.stlj^ hut not ex- 
clusively marine, and \'ary in size from a couple of 
incl)es to over a foot in some tropical forms. There 
are many specie.s ; thus, I*tdvci)ion s(inilla^ Tamlalus 
anmilioornis, and llipimhft& spinits are common in 
the Firth of Forth, while others abound elsewhere, 
^lany of them are semi-ti’ansparent, and e-xhildt 
very fine colon r.s ; they are also very active 
creatures, and most interenting inmates of an 
aquarium, but are excessively voracious, and 
to make great havoc among its other inhabitants. 
They are common on the British coasts, although 
not so ahuiidant as shrimps, and are generally 
taken in the vicinity of rocks at a little distance 
from the shore. They may be eauglit in initting 
nets or in osier baskets, lilce those used for traj)- : 
ping loLsters. Tliey are esteemed for eating even 
more highly than the shrimp. For illustration, see 
CUU.STACEA. 

Praxiiioscope, See Zoetrope. 

Praxit'eles, one of the greatest sculptors of 
ancient Greece, of whose life little is kuo'svn, 
except that he was a citizen of Athens, and lived 
in the 4tli century B.C. His principal works — 
nearly all of which 'have perished — were statues of 
Aphrodite (at Cos, Cnidus, Thesince, and elsewhere, 
of which that of Cnidus was the most famous ), 
Eros (at Thesifipe), Dionysus (at Elis, Athens, 
Megara, and other places), Apollo (the best 
rei)re.senting Apollo as the Python-slayer), and 
Hermes carrying Dionysus {found at Olympia in 
1877). Feminine heanty and Bacchic pleasures 
were his favourite .subjects ; and in his treatment 
of these he displayed unrivalled sweetness, grace, 
and naturalness. His gods and goddesses were not 
very divine, but they were ideal figures of the 
fairest earthly loveliness. 

Prayer is a universally acknowledged part of 
the woi^ship due to God ; not merely petition, 
hut according to the New Testament models 
and Christian usage, praise, adoration, confes- 
sion of .siii,_ and thankful acknowledgment of 
mercies^ received. It is a simple and natural 
exjiression of dependence, which seems almost 
ueces.sarDy to follow from a belief in the existence 
of a god. Accordingly we find it both where the 
object of worship is one Supreme Being and in 
systems of polytheism. According to the Christian 
system, however, prayer is not the mere spon- 
taneous approach of man to God in the endeavour 

to appease his v'rath, to win liis favour, or to 
obtain fiom )iim any blessing; but the right to 
approach him in prayer, and the warrant to expect 
advantage in doing so, lest on tlie revelation of hh 
own will. Nor is any truth more indifiputabiy 
taught in the Bible, or more frequently brought 
into view, hotli in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment, than that God is the hearer of prayer. 

But a difficulty presents itself in respect to what 
may be called tiie theory of j^rayer. How can 
prayer be supposed to inliuence the divine mind or 
will ? How can a belief in its power be reconciled 
with any view of the divine decrees, from the most 
absolute doctrine of predestination to the most 
niodilied .scheme v'liich recognises the Creator as 
supreme in the universe ? Such questions bring up 
the same clifficuUy which attends all other questions 
of the relations between the human will and the 
divine, the freedom of man and the sovereign tj" of 
God. But whatever seeming inconsistencie.s luay 
he implied in speculation concerning them, the 
necessity of jn-ayer and ilie power of prayer are 
acknowledged equally by men of the most opposite 
views; ancl generally with an_ acknowledgment of 
the inability of the human mind to solve some of 
the jn'ohleiUH wliich are tlina presented to it. The 
extreme ^n'ede.stinariau includes prayer among tl)e 
means decreed of God along wfiUi the end to which 
it contributes. And whilst pi’ayer is regarded by 
all Christians as of great value in its reflex influence 
on the feelings of the worsliijipev, this is scarcely 
e^■er stated as its whole value. It is held by 
Christians in genei’al that the only true way 
of access to God is through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ ; and that^ prayer can be truly 
made, in faith and for things agreeable to God.s 
will, only by the help of the Holy Sjririt. The 
Protestant churches all hold that jwayer is to be 
made to God alone ; but in the lionian Catholic 
Church, and to some extent in the oiientai cliniches, 
Ijrayer of a kind is made also to saints, the Virgin 
Mary, and angels. But as the worship [doidrAa) 
of the saints dillms from that [htirda) offered to 
God, so the invocation of saints and angels is not 
for the imrpose of obtaining mercy or grace from 
thenr directly, but in order to ask their jn-ayers or 
intercessioii with God on our behalf. For this 
t^ractice Catholics rely not on the direct authority 
of Scri 2 )ture, but on the unwi'itten word of God 
conveyed by tradition from very early times. The 
inscriptions in the catacombs prove tliat the church 
of the first centuries invoked the saints ; and the 
famous fathers of the 4th century expre.ssly insist 
on such invocation. Protestants’ hold that prayer 
ought to be conducted in a language known to the 
worshippers. The (jliurch of lionie has, on the 
contrary, maintained the general use of the Latin 
language, even though that language is unknown to 
most of the worshi 2 )])ers. 

Forms of prayer for public use grew up in the 
earliest times, naturally and inevitably : the Lord’s 
Praj^Gv being doubtless regarded as a warrant and 
a model. Apparently the most primitive collection 
is that in the eighth book of the pseudo- Clementine 
AjiostoUc Const it utiona (q.v.). The ju-ayers in con- 
nection -with tlie celebration of the eiicharist in the 
(Ireek and Homan communions are dealt with at 
Liturg-y, The most important post-Iieformation 
collection of prayers, that of the Anglican Glmrcli, 
is dealt with in the next article. But most of the 
leading reformers prepared prayer-books. Luther’s 
date from 1523 and 1526, Galviids from 1538 (from 
Strasburg) and 1541 (from Geneva), John Knox’s 
for the Church of Scotland (based on that^ of 
Geneva) from 1554. The growth of Puritan feeling 
in Britain led the Nonconformists, Presbyterians, 
and ollieis to underrate the advantages of set forms 
of prayer, and to exalt the value of what is assumed 
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to Ije the spontaneous* uUerance of the lieavt. And 
nltiinately it became usual to repaid liturgical 
fovnifc* as 'essenlially Episcnpalian and uii-Presby- 
terian, though the forms of church government are 
irrelevant to the question as to the best mode of 
fi-uuling congregational pi'ayor. Since 1857 a section 
Sf the Churcli of Scotland has made tentative efforts 
towards securing the use of printed forms of puhlic 
niayer, without wholly excluding extempore prayer 
{.see LiiE, Robert). In 1888 the Assemhly sanc- 
tioned a hook of prayer for tlie use of soldiers j 
•^ailorSj and others ; anil the Euchologion, t)rei>are(l 
hV the Olmroh Service Society, has passed thi-ough 
several editions. In tlie United States liturgical 
forms of prayer have hcen almost wholly disused 
hv all the churches save the Episcopal, Lutheran, 
{German and Piitcli Refoimed, and Mora^dan 
cliurclies. But since tlie middle of the 19tli century 
there has heon a manifest tendency to aim at 
increased dignity in Preshyteriaii prayer, and to 
hvidge over the gulf that nsec] to separate Pieshy- 
terians from the ancient churcli in the forms of 
puhlic approach to tlie mercy-seat of God, Professor 
Bliields of Princeton’s rrcsbylerian Boole of Common 
Brciyer is simplj’^ the Anglican nvayer-book with tlie 
alterations proposed hy the luTsbyterians at the 
Savoy Conference (q.v.). 

Prayer for the Dead, in the Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and otlicr oriental chnrclies, is offered with 
tlie intention and expectation of obtaining for the 
souls of the deceased an alleviation of their 
supposed sufferings after death on account of venial 
sins, or of the penalty of mortal sins, remitted hut 
not fully atoned for during life. The practice of 
playing for the dead is usually associated with 
the doctiinc of Purgatory (q.v.) or with the belief 
ill a piogimsive intermediate state (see Hell). 
It being once supposed that relations subsist 
between the two v^orlds, that their members mey 
nuitually assist each other, it is almost a neces* 
sary consequence of the doctiine of purgatory that 
the living ought to pray for tlie relief of their 
sutfering brethren beyond tlie grave. It seems 
certain that some such doctrine existed in most 
of the ancient religions. Its existence among 
the Jews is attested hy the well-known assurance 
in 2 Maccabees, chap. xii. , that 4t is a holy and 
wholesome thought to ]n‘ay for the dead, that they 
may he loosed from tlieir sins.’ Catholics contend 
that the doctrine as well as the practice is equally 
recognisable in the early Christian church. They 
rely on the parable of Lazarus and the rich man 
(Luke, xvi. 10-31), as establishing the inteicom- 
nuiuion of this earth with the world beyond the 
grave ; and on Matt, xii, 32, as proving the vemissi- 
bility of sin or of punislnnent after death ; as well 
as on 1 Cur, xv. 29, as attesting the actual 
practice among the first Christians of performing 
or undergoing certain ministrations in behalf of the 
dead. Tlie Fatlieis of the 2d, Sd, and still more of 
the 4th and following centuries frequently allude 
to such prayers, as Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, St Cyprian, and especially St John 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, and St Augustine* : 
The liturgies, too, of all the rites witliout exception 
contain prayers for the dead j aud the sepulchral I 
insciiplioms from the catacombs, which reach in 
their range from the 1st to the 5th century, contain 
frequent prayers in even greater variety. In the 
services ox the medimval aud later church prayers 
for the dead form a prominent and striking elciuent 
(see Requiem), The Protestant churches Avith- 
out^ exception repudiated the practice. In the 
burial .service of Edward A^I.’s First Common 
Prayer-book some prayers for the deceased were 
retained ; hut they Avere expunged froiu tlie 
Second Book ; and no trace is to be found in that 
sanctioned under Elizabeth. Still it is not expressly 


])vohibitecl, and it i^ elieribhed ah apiivate and pious 
aspiiation hy not a few Avithin the modern Cliuich 
of England, as, in Coleridge’.s jilirase, ‘something 
between ]nayer and Avisli — an act of natural piety 
sublimed by Christian hope.’ 

On the doctrine of prayer, see Bickerstetli, Tnaiiac on 
Prayer ( 1S56 ) ; Canon Liddon, Some Elements of Religicoi 
(1872); Rewman Hall, Prayer: iU Ptasonahleness ai^d 
Bj^cacy (1875); Jellett, The Efficacy of Prayer (Donellan 
Lecture, 1877) ; the treatises on Apologetics, and iiianuaL 
of Theology. On prayer for the dead, .see Plumptre, The 
lipivits in Prho^i (1884); Luckock, After Death 
and The Intermediate iSiaie (1S90), For modem scientific 
objections, see Eoinanes, Chri&tian Prayer and Ueneral 
Laws ( 1874 ) ; Tynd all’s British Association lecture ( repub. 
1874) ; and a scries of articles in connection with Tyndall’s 
' Prayer Test’ in Contem]'). .Rer.,vols.xx.-xxii., by Tyndall, 
Galton, and others, with answers by M‘Cosh,the Duke of 
Argyll, and others. For other questions connected with 
prayer, see the articles Ave, Pateunoster, Kneelinu, 
Eosaky, Saints, Faith-he.vling. 

Prayer, Book of Cojmmon. By tliL name 
are knoAvn the &ervice-hook of the Church of 
England aiul the corresponding formularies of 
other Exiiscopal chuvclies Avhicli have either been 
derived from the Church of England or largely 
infill enced hy it, such as the Ejiiscopal Church of 
the United States of America., the Church of Ire- 
land, and the Ejnscopal Church in Scotland. The 
full title of the English Book of Common Prayer 
(viz. ‘ Tlie Book of (L’ommon Prayer, and Adniiuis- 
tratioii of the Sacraments, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Cluirch, according to the use of 
the C’hurch of England ; together Avith thePbalter, 
or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to he sung 
or said in Cluirch es ; and the Form or jVIanner of 
Making, Unlaiiiing, and Consecrating of Bisho2i.s, 
Priests, and Deacons ') declares the varied cliaracter 
of its content.s, and indicates that the volume 
includes many services besides those (viz. Morning 
aud Evening "Prayer) to Avbich tlie term ‘Common 
Prayer’ is strictly applied in the technical lan- 
guage of liturgiologists. Tims it Avill he seen that 
this compendious service-hook embraces elements 
core’^poncling to parts not only of the Breviary 
(q.v.), hut also of the Missal (q.v,), tlie Pontifical 
(n.v.), and the Manual of the meilitcval English 
CTuircli, from Avliicli they Avere chielly derived. 

It is not our province here to consider generally 
the infineiices Avhich operated to bring about the 
Reformation in England. ^ It nmsfc suffice to 
observe that in regard to liturgical changes the 
main objects aimed at hy the English Reformers 
Avere ( 1 ) to rid the services of features Avliicli Avere 
regarded as the outcome of superstition ami ignor- 
auce (e.g. the invocation of saints, unliistoiical 
and absurd legends read among the ‘ lessons/ <S:c.) ; 
(2) to introduce a more continuous and more ex- 
tensive reading of Holy Scripture iu the jiuhlic 
services ; and ( 3 ) to present all the services of the 
church ill a language ‘understanded of the iieople.’ 
Tlie publication in 1890 {from a MS. in the British 
Museum) of the draft, revised by Cranmer, of a 
reformed Latin breviary sIioavs us how iimcli the 
mind of the most influential of the English reformers 
liad been influenced hy the corresponding labours of 
Cardinal Quignon (see Breviary). The tii-st and 
second of the objects above refen-ed to Avere aimed 
at ill this projected Avork of Cranmer, Avhicli AA-'as 
probably abandoned because the holder design of 
giving the people all the services of the clmvcli in 
their native tongue had begun to be contemplated. 
Parts of the preface of Quignon ’s breviary Avere 
transferred, with some modifications, to the preface 
of the First Prayer-book, and still appear in the 
prefatory remarks entitled, iu the present prayer- 
book, ‘ Concerning the Service of the Church.’ 

The first vernacular service put forth by pblior- 
ity for public useAvas the Litany (1544), differing 
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in Imfc few pavticulaT‘5 from tlie form still to be 
fouml in the prayer-book. On the death of Henry 
VIIL litiir'^dcal reformation was less impeded, 
the adviseis of the young Icing being favourable 
to change. The administration of the cup to the 
laity having been ^auctioned by convocation and 
enjoined by parliament ( 1 Edward yi. chap. 1 b a 
form for coinnmiiion ‘ in both kinds,’ in the English 
tongue, to be added to the Latin mass, was issued 
ill foiS. But this form served only a temporary 
purpose, for in the following year (1549) was pub- 
lished and authorised the complete prayer-boolc in 
English, known as the First Prayer-book of Ethravd 
VI. In this book, with singular ability, attaining 
at tiine.s the level of genius, Cranmcr and^ his 
coadjutors tran.slated and adapted the breviary 
services of Matins, Lauds, and Prime, so as to 
coiibtruct the ‘ Morning Prayer ’ of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; while, in a similar manner, 
Ve^^pers and Compline were brought into the form 
of the ‘Evening Prayer.’ The En^lisli services 
were shortened ch icily by the great reduction of the 
number of psalms to be ‘sung or said ’ daily. The 
lecbionary was so arranged that the greater portion 
of the old Tcbtamerit was read through systemati- 
cally in the cour.se of the year, wliile the whole of 
the* New Testament (with the exception of the 
Apocalypse) was read through thrice. The old Eng- 
lish missals formed the basis of the English com- 
munion service, but therewith were combined the 
new feature.? which had appeai-ed in the ‘ Order of 
the Communion’ (1548). The other services, cus 
those for baptism, matrimony, burial, &c., were 
similarly fiumed, with much discrimination, from 
the corresponding medimval services. The eccle.si- 
astical books of the Eastern Church were not 
wholly unknowm to the Reformers, as is testified to 
by their adoption of the so-called ‘ Prayer of St 
Ciirysostom,’ and by the unquestionable fact that 
the Atlianasian Creed was translated by them from 
a Greek and not a Latin text. Occasionally the 
revisers did not scruple to adopt featui'es from more 
modern sources (e.g. the Put Deliheratio of the 
reforming Archbishop Hermann of Cologne). The 
liturgical revision of 1549 was conducted in a spirit 
at once conservative and critical, and is marked liy 
a singular combination of independence with rever- 
ence for the past. 

Owing partly to home influences and partly to the 
inlhicnce of foreign reformers ( many of whom were 
then resident in England, including Bucer, regius 
professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and Peter 
Martyr, regius professor of Divinity at Oxford), 
Cianmer and his associates ceased to be content with 
the doctrinal colouring of the First Prayer-book ; 
and in 1552 there appeared a revised book (the 
Second Prayer-book of Edward VI.), marked by 
many changes mainly favourable to more Protestant 
views. As a characteristic example may be cited 
the change made in the words used at the com- 
munion in delivering the consecrated elements. Tn 
1549 the words ran ‘ The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, pref^erve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life,’ ‘ The blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ &:c. In 1552 these words were 
expunged, and for them Avere substituted ‘ Take 
and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
thee, and feed on him in tliy heart by faith, Avith 
thanksgiving,’ ‘ Drink this in remembrance,' &c. 
In a similar spirit the ‘ InAmcation ’ of the Holy 
Ghost on the elements — ‘ that they be unto us the 
body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son ’ — 
Aya.s removed (together with use of the sign of the 
cross) from the praver of consecration. TVoin the 
baptismal service the exorcism, trine immersion, 
anointing, and the use of the chrisom (or Avhite 
robe) Avere omitted , From the burial service 
prayers for the dead were removed. The vestments 


of priests and deacons Avere reduced to the surpheg 
and those of the bisliop to a rochette, for all minis** 
trations. Among changes then made, though of 
little or no doctrinal signiiicance, may he mentioned 
the addition of the sentences, introductory address, 
general confession, and absolution to morning and 
evening prayer, and of the decalogue and responses 
to the coiuuuinion service. 

On til e accession of Queen Elizabeth the personal 
ecclesiastical sentiments of that masterful monarch 
made themselves sensibly felt. In the neAvly-revhed 
prayer-hook of 1559 (Elizabeth’s Prayer-hook) veiy 
few changes were made, but they pointed in one 
direction. Tlie vestments and ornainents of tlie 
prayer-book of 1549 Avere again enjoined ; in tlie 
litany the words ‘ b’vom the tyranny of the bishop 
of Rome and all his detestable enormities, good 
Lord, deliver us ’ Aveve omitted ; in the communion 
service the Avords of EdAvard’s two books at tlie 
delivery of the elements were combined in the 
form still in use ; the declaration concerning kneel- 
ing (the so-called ‘ Black Rubric’) appended to the 
communion service of EdAVard VI, ’s Second Prayer- 
book Avas omitted. 

During Elizabeth’s reign the Puritan and Calvin- 
ist liarty Avithiu the church iiicreaae<l in .strength, 
and the hopes of its m embers Avere raised high on 
the accesBion of James T., educated as he had been 
in iScotland under Presbyterian intluence. Not 
many days after the king’s accession he AA^as pre- 
sented by the Puritan.? Avith a petition, called, from 
the great number of signatures attached to it, the 
Millenary Petition. This craved for the removal 
of ‘ ollenees ’ from the prayer-book, Tlie petitioners 
further suggested a conference, and to this sngge.s- 
tion the king acceded, the outcome being the 
Hampton Court Conference (January 14, IG, and 
IS, 1004), so called from its place of meeting. The 
issue of this conference was deeply disappointing to 
the Puritan party. The alterations made were 
comparatively fcAV and unimportant : certain ehap- 
ter.s of the Apocrypha (Tobit, v. vi. and vii., and 
Dan. xiv. ) Avere removed from the lectionary ; the 
words ‘ or remis.sion of .sins ’ were added as explana- 
tory of the Avord ‘ absolution ’ at morning prayer ; 
a prayer for the queen and royal family, together 
Avith some special thanksgiving.s, as ‘for rain,’ ‘for 
fair Aveathev,’ &c. , Avere inserted. The only changes 
of much significance Avere ( 1 ) the addition to the 
catechism of the part treating of the sacraments 
(attributed to the pen of Overall, Dean of St Paul’s, 
aufl certainly not favourable to the vieAvs of the 
Puritans ), and ( 2 ) the insistence ou baptism being 
administered by the ‘laAvful minister,’ as the 
church’s order; Avliile the valicUtij of baptism 
administered by any person using Avaler and the 
prescribed form of Avovds is still implied in the text 
of the service. It is Avorth ohseiwiiig that, Avhile 
to the three earlier revisions and the last revision 
( 1 662 ) Avere given parliamentary authority ( 2 and 
3 EdAA^ VI. chap. 1 ; 5 and 6 *JEdw, VI. chap. 1 ; 
1 Eliz. chax?. 2; 14 Carol. IT, chap. 4), James con- 
sidered that the authority of the croAvn Avas sufficient 
to introduce changes, Avliich he was careful to style 
‘ explanations,’ as though they Averc not additions. 

Tlie Book of Common Prayer ‘ for the mse of the 
Church of Scotland’ (1637), commonly knoAvn as 
‘ Laud’s Pi‘ayer-book,’ Avas a revision of the Endish 
prayer-book, in the construction of Avliich Weader- 
burn, Bishop of Dnnblane, and Maxwell, Bishop of 
Ross, Avere cliiefly concerned, their English advisers 
being Land, Wren, and Juxon. It is mainly 
remarkable for its reverting in the communion 
service to some of the characteristic features of the 
First Prayer-book of EdAvard VL— e.g. (1) the ‘ In- 
vocation,^ and (2) the commemoration of the faith- 
ful departed. It is also interesting to notice that 
the Scottish revision anticixjated and happily met 
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some of the iliflicul ties that have since heen laiwecl 
ill respect to the Atlianasian Creed. The i)vosg 
psalter of this prayer-hook was taken from the 
authorised version of the Bible. The word ‘ presby- 
ter’ was used in.stead of ‘priest.’ The calendar 
records the names of cei’tain Scottish saints— e.g. 
Cohunba, Niiiiaii, Serf, Queen Margaret, &c. 

The attemi>t py force bliis prayer-book upon the 
Scofcfcisli people in an arbitrary manner, emphasised, 
as it was, by the riot in St Uiles’ Catliedral, Ediii- 
biiigh, on the occasion of its first being read (23d 
July 1637), and the national uprising that followed 
are parts of civil history. It should be added that 
the Scottish prayer-book, Avliich had seemed to he 
strangled at its birth, was twenty-four years after- 
wards among the most potent influences afiecting 
the revision which has l)rought the English prayer- 
book to its present shape. 

During the years of the Gl-reat Rebellion it was 
enacted by an ordinance of t)arliamenfc (January 
3, 1645) that the ‘Westminster Directory for the 
Public Worship of God ’ should take tlie place of 
the prayer-book ; and a subsequent ordinance of 
the same year (August 23) made the use of the 
)rayer-book in public ‘ or in any private place or 
aniily’ punisliamle by a fine of £5 for the first 
offence, £10 for the second, and a year’s ini prison- 
men t for the third. This harsh measure went a 
long way to provoke the reaction of the Act of 
Uiuformity ( 1G62 ). 

Uii the restoration of the monarchy, in the vain 
hope of satisfying contending ecclesiastical imrties 
a royal coniiuissioii was issued ( Afarch 25, 1661 } to 
twelve bishops and twelve Presbyterian divines 
(Avitli nine coadjutors on each side to lill the places 
of iiieinbers of the commission who might be absent) 
‘ to advise upon and review the Book of Cominou 
Prayer, comparing the same with the most ancient 
litiugies whicli have been used in the churcli in the 
primitive and present times . . . and, if occasion 
be, to make such reasonable and necessary altera- 
tions, corrections, and amendments as shall be 
agreed upon for the giving satisfaction to tender 
conhsciences,’ (&c. 

The meeting.s of tlie commission were held in the 
Savoy Palace in the Strand, London, and hence the 
name the ‘Savoy Conference,’ by whicli they are 
commonly designated. Among the liest known of 
the divines of the Episciipal side were Bishops 
Cobin, Sanderson, and Brian Walton, with Drs 
Pearson, (Tiinning, and Hoylin. Among the Presby- 
terians the most eminent were Baxter, Calamy, 
Bates, Manton, and Reynolds. One of the most 
notable episodes in the history of the conference 
was the iiresentation by Baxter of a liturgy, com- 
posed by himself in the space of a few days, which 
the Preahyteriaii commissioners desired should be 
authorised and placed on a footing of equality with 
the Book of Common Prayer, The conference, as 
was to be expected from the temper of the times, 
ended in the discomffturo of the Puritan party, 
very few of whose suggestions were adojited. 
Subsequently royal letters wore addressed to Con- 
vocation directing the revision of the Book of 
Goiiiinon Prayer. This revision brought the book 
to its present state, with the exception of changes 
ill the lectionary, to be noticed below. The result 
of the revision was authorised by the Convocations 
of Canterhury and York, and its use enjoined 
(19fch May 1662) hy parliament (Act of Uniformity, 
14 Carol. 11. chap. 4). 

Among the more noteworthy changes made at 
the last revision may be mentioned a new preface 
(by Bishop Sanderson) j the adoption of the Author- 
ised Version for the Epistles and Gospels, the 
introduction of the iirayer for parliament, of the 
prayer ‘for all conditions of men,’ of the general 
thanksgiving, and some of the special thanks- 


givings ; and the reintroduction in a modified form 
of tlie coimnemoration of the departed in tlie com- 
munion service. While the general framework of 
the prayer-book was preserved intact, very many 
minute changes were made, more particularly iii 
the rubrics. Speaking generally, the changes, 
when they possess any distinctive doctrinal colour- 
ing, ^VQl^e inaiked hy the dominant influence of the 
cliurch party. Two entirely new services weie 
added: (_1) a service for the haiitism of adults, 
made desirable hy the giowth of aiiahaptism during 
the Great Rebellion, as V'ell as hy tlie need of a form 
for the baptism of the heathen in onr ‘jdanta- 
tioiLs ; ’ and ( 2 ) a form of prayer and thanksgiving 
to he used at .sea, with a special view to ‘ liis 
majesty’s navy.’ (Jertain printed copies of this 
prayer-book, mimilely examined and brought into 
conformity with the ALS. copy attached to the act 
of parliament, were certified as correct, land having 
the great seal attached to them are known as the 
Sealed Books. One of the.se sealed copies was 
depo.sited in the Tower of London, one in each of 
the Courts of Law at AVestminster, and one Avith 
each cathedral cliapter. 

In the reign of William III. an attempt Avas 
made to further revise the prayer-hook Avitli a vieAV 
to the comprehension of dissenters. A royal com- 
mission sat and reported, hut nothing came of 
it. In 1872 the table of lessons hoav in use Avas 
approved hy convocation, and authorised hy parlia- 
ment (34 and 35 A^ict. chap. 37). In the folloAving 
year certain abbreviations in tlie daily service Avere 
.similarly sanctioned (35 and 36 Viet. chap. 35). 

In Ireland it may he noted that tlie fii'.st hook 
ever printed in Dutjlin Avas the First Prayer-book 
of E(lward A^I. It appeared in 1551. The Second 
Prayer-book of EdAvard Avas never introduced. 
Elizabeth’s prayer-hook Avas enjoined hy the Irisli 
parliament in 1560, and .similarly in 1662 tlie prayer- 
book as revised after the Savoy Conference. On 
the diseKtablisUiuent of the Iiisli CUuveh ( 1869 ) a 
revision of the prayer-book AA^as carried througli by 
the General Synod, after a contest betAveen cliurch 
parties extending over several jy^ears. In 1878 the 
revised invayer-book Avas piiblislied. Among the 
more important changes are ( 1 ) the reniov^al of the 
rubric preceding the Atlianasian Creed; (2) the 
addition of a question and ansAver to the Catechism 
declaring that the body and blood of Christ are 
‘ taken and received only after a heavenly^ and 
spiritual manner ; ' (3) the absolution in the visita- 
tion of the sick changed into the form in the com- 
munion service ; ( 4 ) lessons from the Apociyxilia 
removed. 

In the Episcopal Cliurch of the United States of 
America a revised edition of the Englisli prajw- 
book Avas authorised and published in 1789. The 
changes made Avere very numerous. AVe can here 
specify only the f oUoAving : ( 1 ) the removal of the 
Athana.sian Creed; (2) the introduction of tlie 
‘invocation’ on the elements in the communion 
service, this latter being at the sugge.stion of Sea- 
bury, the first American bishop. Ho had been 
consecrated in Scotland, and Avas Svarmly attached 
to tlie Scottish Communion Office, of Avhich the 
‘ invocation ’ is a cliaracteristic feature. A further 
revision Avas undertaken in 1881, So far as it has 
hitherto proceeded, it is largely marked hj^ a desire 
to revert to particulars of the English prayer-book 
Avliicli had been abandoned in 1789 ; but neither of 
the.tAVO features noticed above has been altered. _ 

In the Episcopal Chuveb in Scotland the English 
prayer-book is formally declared to be the ‘duly 
authorised service-book of this church for all Jibe 
purposes to Avhich it is applicable ’ ( Canon xxxiii. ) j 
but a service for the Holy Communion ( brought to 
the form in current use in 1764) is sanctioned in 
some congregations under certain restiictions. At 
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all consecration^, ordinations, and synods the form 
in the En<j;U&h prayer-hook is required to he ufijecl. 
The Scottish Coniiimnion Otiice is based on the 
corres])Ouding service in Land's prayer-hook, hut 
many important changes have heeii made. Among 
tile most notewortliy are (1) the tianspositioii of 
tile place of the prayer of consecration in relation 
to the prayer for ‘the whole state of Christs 
Church (2) the omission of the words ‘militant 
here in earth;' (3) the alteration in the older of 
the parts of tlie prayer of consecration, so that it 
runs, {a) words of institution, {b) oblation, {c) 
invocation; (4) the substitution, in the invoca- 
tion, of the worils, ‘ that they may become the 
body and blood,’ &c., for ‘ that they may he unto 
us the body,’ &c. TJiis last change is for its 
ahrnptiic&s wifcliout parallel or precedent. 

For the materifxls from wliicli the prayer-book has been 
mainly constructed, consult jVIaskell^s Man widetita Jlilualta 
EccUmn Amjiicanie (2d ed. 18B2), and The Ancient 
Litiiroif of the Church of Euitlaad (3d ed. 1882 ) ; 
ad usiuii (S'aritrti {Burntisland ed. 1801-U7); Ereviai'inm 
ad lasian Sariim, edited by F. Piocter and C. Wordswoitli 
(1879-86); Brcviaj'iiuti Jtomayiiifti Quiif)LonLaiLitmf edited 
by J. W. Legj," { 1888 ). Tlie successive clianges made in 
the English Prayer-book and tlie >Scottish Prayer-book 
{1637} aie admirably exhibited in parallel columns in 
Keeling’s Eitiuyite Entamnete (2ded. 1851); they may 
also be studied in J. Parker’s The Eirst Prayer-hook of 
Edimrd TV., conipav&l icith the aitccessfrc Ecuhioiis of ' 
the Book of Gomiaon Prayer (1877). For the history of 
the prayer-book and a commentary on its contents, see 
Ihocter’a History of the Book of Common Prayer, with a. 
Rationale of its Offices (18th ed. 1889); J, H. Blunt’s 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer (revised ed. 1881) ; 
Cardwell’s History of Conferences . . . coauected 2 uUh ike 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer (2d ed. 1841). 
Parker’s Iniroduction to the History of the successive 
RevUons of the Book of Common Prayer (1877) is in- 
valuahle. Cianmer’s attempts at a revision of the 
Breviary is exhibited in Rdwai'd VI. and the Book of 
Common Prayer (1890), by F, A. Gasquet and E. 
Bishop. jVlucli curious information on the mediseval 
liturgies of England, more paiticulaiiy that of York, 
will be found in the Lay PoWs Mass Bonk, edited fur 
the Early English Text Society by T. P. Simmons 
(1879). Among commentaries on particular parts of 
the prayer-hook, Scudamore’s Hoiitia Euckaristica (2d 
ed. 1876) and BuUey’s Variations in the Communion and 
Ba}ftismal Offices ( 1842) are of much value. The Fac- 
simile of the orhjinal Manuscript of the Book of Common 
Prayer attached to the Act of XJuiformity, 1002, was jjro- 
duced in photo-lithograph in 1S90. On the history of 
the Scottish and American Communion Offices, see the 
Annotated Scottish Communion OffilcCi tbc, (1S84), 
and the Historical Sketch appended to Professor S, 
Hart’s edition of Scaburfs Communion Office (1874). 

Prayer Beads» a name given to the polished 
seeds of a West Indian leguminous plant, Abrus 
precatorlus or Wild Li^noiice, formerly much used 
iov stringing into rosaries, necklaces, &c. 

Praying: Wheel, an in.strument for offering 
prayers by mechanical means, used exclusively by 
the Lamaist BuddhistH, on the assumption that 
the efficacy of prayer consists in the multiplicity 
of its repetition. These instruments are of various 
shapes and sizes, from small cylinders turned by 
the hand to liuge ones driven by water or wind. 
Long strips of paper with a written or printed for- 
mula, which translated reads ‘The Jewel in the 
Lotus, Amen,’ repeated hundreds or even tliou- 
sandte of times, are wrapped round these cylinders, 
and as the cylinders ]-evolve the paper rolls uncoil, 
and so the prayer is said. 

Preaching:, or systematic instruction in re- 
ligion given by word of mouth, has been almost 
from the begmmng of the Chi-isfcian church the 
principal means of disseminating its doctrines, and 
already its application to the poor is given by our 
Lord himself as one of the significant signs of the 


new economy. It is thus distinctively Christian 
altlioiigh it is true that it traces its ancestry to 
part of the function of the ancient Israelitisli pro. 
pliets, who were instructors of tlie i)eople as to 
their duties in the present, as well as foretellers of 
the future. The teaching of Christ inurself, .so far 
as recorded, mostly took the form of tlie parable 
and tlironghout we find its characteristic mark^ 
to be simplicity and variety, some common fact in 
nature or luimau experience being taken as the 
basis of the sermon, and spiritualLsed in a free and 
natural manner. But, as Vinetsays, Jesus liimself 
instituted little, though he inspired uiucli. The dis- 
courses given in tlie Acts also differ widely from 
modern sermons, their main object being to brimr the 
person and history of Christ plainly before their 
hearers. The facts of His life, death, and resurrec- 
tion_ are everywhere put forward as the roots of 
Chri.stian faitli and practice, and doctrine is ever in- 
terpreted without complexity, as practically con- ' 
nected ndth llis person. Justin Martyr (-4w. men. 
chap. 07) and Tertullian {A 2 J 0 I. chap. 39) descrihe 
the exliortations that followed the reading of Scrip- 
ture in their time; but Origen was the eailiest 
I pieacher in the modern sense of the word, although 
! he eniployed largely tlie allegorical method of inter- 
preting Sciipture. happily now almost extinct. In 
tlie early cluirch the bishop was long responsible 
for the pi'eachiiig, although presbyters and deacons 
: canio to be employed, as Origen was before his i 
ordination, and Constantine frequently. IMonks 
were not allowed to preach until the .special preach- 
ing-orders w^ere organibed in tlie middle ages, nor yet 
women, although tlie Montariist heretics permitted 
thoni. Sermons were usually delivered on Buii(.lay.s, 
as part of the regular religious service, and appro- 
bation was expressed stamjiiiig of feet and clap- 
ping of hands, a practice which Ciirysostoni con- 
denined. After the 9th century preaching appeals 
to have declined, and indeed it never .seems to have 1 
flourished much at Itome. The medhcval sermon ■ 
gradually took the form of a short address after 
mass ; hut, with the rise of the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders, we find a great revival of preach- 
ing, in form popular, racy, the anecdotes told and 
spiritualised perforce {E'xcmpla) often anything but 
edifying in themselves. Among the most famous 
of the medioival preachers were Antony of Fadua, , 
Bernard of Clair vaux, Bonavenfcnra, Berthold 
the Franciscan of Eegensburg, John of Monte 
Corvino, Savonarola, John Taulcr of Strasburg, 
and Francis Coster (1531-1619), The Keformers 
were preachers to a man, and the swift progress of 
tlie new doctrines u-as in great mea.sure due to the 
power with which they were given forth from the 
pulpit. As sacramentarianism lo.st hold of men’s 
consciences, the higher appeared the value of the 
new method of learning by what means to draw 
near to God. Wyclif and Jiis Poor Ihiests, and 
after him the Lollards, established an evangelical 
tradition of the supremacy of the pulpit as a means 
of grace, which we find at its greatest strength in 
Puritanism. Beventeenth-cenbury preaching was 
very scriptural, and put prominent in the fore- 
ground the cardinal evangelical facts of the fall of 
man, the doom of sin, the redemption of Christ, 
the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit. Its 
strength lay in the reality and vigour with which 
it realised these truths ; its weaknes.s was a tend- 
ency to be over-abstract, and to become theo- 
logical ratlier than religious. In the unspiritual 
barrenness of the IStli century preaching became 
mainly ethical and apologetic— preaching about 
Christianity rather than preaching Christ ; but, as ; 
Dr Johnson says, men at last got tired of hearing | 
the apostles tried once a week for the crime of | 
forgery, and turned for relief to listen to the earnest 1 
direct harangues of a AVesley and a Whitefield. | 
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The whole century coulil sliow no preachei's to he 
compared with Latimer, Donne, Hall, Andrewes, 
Jeremy Taylor, Howe, Baxter, as well as Fuller, 
Sanderson, South, Barrow, and Tillotson : still less 
with tlieir ina^nilicently eloquent French coutein- 
uoranes Saurin, Boiird alone, Bossuet, Feneloii, 
Massillon, La Rue, and Flechier.^ But in the 19tli 
century the j^julpit recovered all its power, despite 
a stock platitude of the modern press to the con- 
trary, with such an illustrious roll of preacliers as 
Chalmers, Edward Irving, Bohert Hall, F. W. 
Hohertson, Henry Melville, Maurice, Hook, New- 
man, Mozley, Willjeiforce, ^ Marfcirieau, Archer 
Butler, Arnold, Spurgeon, Caird, Guthrie, Beecher, 
Talinage, Moody, Magee, Lid don, Knox Little, 
Farrar, Maclaren, Parker, and Philips Brooks. In 
France again we lind tlie names of Lacojdaire, 
Moiiod, Bersier, and Pre^sense ; in Germany the 
Beforination pleaching has been choked by Ration- 
alism, but within the century reached its finest 
ilower in Schleierjiiacher, in who&e sympathetic 
heart there met in strange harmony Pieti&tic and 
Rationalist tiaditioiis alike. Speiier the Pietist, 
Zollikofer, and Reiiihard were earlier German 
preachers of high rank. 

The modern Church of England has been driven, 
through the activity of its dissenting rivals, to 
lecognise its neglect of preaching by opening the 
naves of its cathedrals for special evening ser\'ices, 
and now actively employs the pulpit in every parish 
as a principal engine of its warfare against evil, 
.still recognising it, however, in the ivords <jf Dr 
Hook, as ‘a means of instniction, more than a 
direct means of grace. ’ 

The chief didiculties of the preacher arc that he 
has to speak always to tlie same hearers — Wesley 
said even in a year ho would preach both them and 
himself asleep ; his audience is of very varying 
degrees of education and intelligence; his theme 
is so familiar that it is difficult to compass the 
grace of novelty — indeed the wonder is rather, as 
Borrow said, that so many are so good as they 
are, seeing that tlie demand in the British Isles 
alone extends to about 100,000 sermons a week. 
The foundations of the pveaclier s success may be 
said to be his personality, his sincerity, piety, and 
enthusiasm, his respect and love fur his heareis, 
knowledge of their conditions of life, wider know- 
ledge of liunian nature and experience of the 
ivoricl, togetlier witli gravity, courage, and in- 
tellectual and moral honesty. If to these be 
added exegetical learning, natural elorpience and 
fire, with the pt)wcr of forgetting self in the 
message to be delivered as an ambassador for 
Christ, and finally unction— which, as Vinet says, 
tlieic is no artifieial means of gaining~a preacher 
of the very highest order is formed. The greatest 
snare to the young preacher is a not unnatural self- 
conscioubness, anil still luore tlie assumijtion of 
affectations of voice or action, from wluch he would 
quickly^ shake himself free if lie could see how 
really ridiculous he appears to the pews, The best 
tonic for his self-consciousness is to be reminded that 
he himself is but an accident in the vast Christian 
scheme for the propagation of the gospel, and that 
the greatest of tlie apo.stles was himBelf content to 
be nothing so Christ was preached. Happily men 
without some approximation to a vocation now 
choose the clerical profession less frequently than 
formerly, for it is more difficult now to be a Charles 
Honeyman than it was in our great satirist’s clays. 
Tlie sovereign law of preaching is to be genuine 
and natural, for, as Faust says, ‘no heart will take 
fire if the spark does not come first from the 
speaker’s heart. * In nothing is this bane of unreality 
to he more guarded against than in the pulpit tone 
—the hmh falsetto, the imi)ressive roll, the insinu- 
ating whisper, or even wliine, are one and all to 


be abhorred, as sugge.sting to the ear merely 
simulated emotions. The he.st method is to begin 
fiom a conversational level, to employ a completely 
unailected language and style, and to aim through- 
oiit at clearness, all unfair use of the text and un- 
authorised spiritualising being iiiadinissible. Plain 
sensible thoughts in sensible English will always 
be listened to with patience, if not too long, for the 
modern hearer endures with difficulty more than 
tliirty to forty minutes, where his fatheis expected 
soinetliing at least twice as long. The judicioiLs 
preacher will_ seasonably lighten bis discouise 
with illustrations, ter&e proverbs, and anecdotes, 
for, as Fuller says, ‘while reasons are the pillars, 
similes are the windows of every structure.’ Tlie 
same over- witty old divine adds a caution which it 
can scarcely be said he liimself never forgot, ‘The 
preacher avoids such stories whose mention may 
suggest bad thoughts to the niulitois, and will not 
use a light conipaiison to make theieof a giave 
application, for fear his poison go farther than bis 
antidote.’ But, while avoiding the grotesque, the 
preacher must not foi'get Quintilian’s fatal judg- 
ment of mediocrity — ‘liis excellence was that 
he had no fault, anci his fault that he had no ex- 
cellence.’ Jeremy Taylor was a master in the ait 
of illustration, some of his examples being among 
the most exquisite passages in English prose. The 
preacher may lind his inspiration in the legitimate 
use of the sermons and other wiitings of otheis, no 
less til an in his own experience of life. Even .so 
original a man as Robertson of Brighton says, ‘ I 
cannot copy, nor can I work out a seed of tlioiight, 
developing it myself. I cannot light iny own lire ; 
but whenever I get iny fire liglited from another life 
I can carry the living llame as my own into other 
subjects, which have been illuminated in the llame. ’ 
Even the preacher’s old sermons are full of advan- 
tage to him, if judiciously employed to enrich, 
rather than merely fill out, the new. For is it not 
true tliat ‘ the gooti parishioner inquiretli not whether 
the serin oil he new or old, but, like good venison, 
if it be sav'oury, falls to to profit by it?’ There is 
an lionest use tliat may be made of the thouglits of 
otliers and even of one’s self, wlien these are 
vivified anew by the judgiiieiiL and thought of the 
present occasion. Rank plagiarism is entirely to 
be reprobated, but there is an honest middle course 
which will not vex the conscience of the preacher 
himself, nor exercise the most careful Jlstener. 
What is taken from all books is bori'owed fiom 
none, and the preacher may do with sermons what 
Dr Johnson tells us Watts did with materials 
gathered from a wider range— ‘every kind of in- 
form a tioii was, by the piety of his mind, con- 
verted into theology.’ 

The early preachers, as Chiysostom and Augus- 
tine, spoke extempore, and indeed the practice of 
reading sermons from a manuscript does not seem 
to have been practised before the lieformaliun, 
v'hen Burnet tells us the book of Homilies was 
compiled on account of the fewness of qualified 
preachers and the urgent necessity to get the 
people instructed. Still, reading long remained 
unpopular, and ‘the present supine and slothful 
way of preaching’ was actually forludden by 
statute to the iinivemity preachers at Cambridge 
in 1674. Leighton disliked it as detracting from 
the weight and authority of preaching—* I know,’ 
he says, ‘ that weakness of the memory is pleaded 
in excuse for this custom ; but better minds would 
make better memories. Such an excuse is un- 
worthy of a father addressing his children. Like 
Elihii," he should be refreshed uy speaking.’ Read- 
ing gained gi'ound in the 18th centniy, and sermons 
were bought, borrowed, or stolen by preacbein less 
honest than Sir Roger de Coverley’s chaplain. The 
advantage of reading is that it usually ensures a 
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better ordered di&conrhe and .'-aveh the preacher 
fioin what to many K a grievons felaveiy ; but Pr 
James Martincan puts its defence on yet higher 
grounds as the best nieaiih of maintaining the 
liigli level of tlionght and feeling at wliieli the 
sermon was composed. And it is true that many, 
perhaps most, extempore preachers forget their 
argument, and never pi ogress, but eddy round and 
loiiiid, as Coleridge said, in verbiage, vain repe< 
tition*', and feeble and garrulou.s linen cy. Put 
against this tlieie is tlie obvious di'^advantage in 
the loss of power and leality that mutot needs 
follow the rew’arming of premeditated emotion. 
The recitation of sermons by heart m scarcely 
better, if not indeed still more likely to destroy 
spontaneity and n at main ess of expression, not to 
speak of the risk of some accident depri\'ing the 
helpless reciter of his memory, as once happened 
to JSoufch, wlieieupoii he left the pulpit abruptly 
with the words, ‘Lord he meiciful to our iii- 
lirinities.’ The method of exteinpoie preaching 
is in every respect tlie best, provhled the speaker’s 
standard of excellence is one sufiiciently high, 
and he is not one of those vain men wlio make 
a boast of going into the pulpit without pre- 
meditation. Provided the sermon has been care- 
fully thought out heforeliand, and the preacher has 
some measure of faculty in speech, this method of 
jn-eachiiig will he found the most ellective, the 
thoughts being preWously methodised, the words 
and sentences left to the moment. For it is both 
tlie most natural manner and it allows speaker 
and hearers alike to be lifted siniulbaiieously on 
tlie same waves of thought and emotion. Foi-, un- 
happily, tliere are few men cajiable of reading a 
sermon with the same lire and glow as Chalmers. 
But the speaker must be cool and self- possessed — 

‘ a great deal of talent is lost to the world for want 
of a little courage,* says Sydney Smith — and this 
quality he must possess in a quite unusual degree 
if he essays the taslc of preaching to crowds in the 
open air. TJie great French preachers, again, 
recited their sermons, ajqiarently jindiiig it easier 
than Englishmen do to levive premeditated emo- 
tion. Massillon said that his best sermon was the 
one lie knew best ; Bourdaloue, Avhose memory 
Ava.s apt to give way in presence of any distraction, 
used to preach with hi.s eyes closed. 

‘ jMost men,’ said Leighton, ‘ begin to preach too 
soon, and leave off too latej’ and still worhe for the 
quality of the sermon is the too frequent necessity 
for the production of two or more cveiy Aveek. 
Bishop AndrGA;'es said, ‘ He AAdu) preaches twice will 
prate once and Eohert Hall used to say, ‘A man 
Avlio concentrates his ideas, and thinks out his 
subject properly, can Avrite one j a dilFuse, .shall oav 
man may manage tAvo, and a fool might very 
likely Avrile half a dozen.’ Those under the neces- 
sity of producing tAvo might Avell be permitted to 
make tlie second a diet of catechising, as Hooker 
did at Bishonsbourne ; or an address specially 
directed to cliildven — an admirable ubav feature 
of modern preaching; or the second might be 
frankly alloAved to he taken from some great diAune, 
or at least to be merely one of those simpler ex- 
temporaneous sermons Hooker describes, ‘Avhich 
.spend their life in their birth, and may have public 
audience but once.’ Over-tasked preachers Avill 
find help in those collections of skeleton sermons, 
of Avhich Simeon’s Horca Homileticw ( 21 vols. 1783 - 
183 ( 3 ) and Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes (4 vols. 1884 - 
88) are well-known examples. 

As for the form of the sermon, it is usual for it 
to be divided into an introduction or exordium, the 
Xn'oposition^ the froof^ and finally the conelusion 
or peroration, Simeon and bis school announced 
the divisions at the outset ; NeAvmau notices them 
only as he passes from one to the other. As for 


the logical divisions or heads, in Avhich the Puritan 
preachers Avere so pi'olilic— Baxter once having as 
many as 120— the moie modern usage is to em- 
l)ha&i&e these but lightly and to have as fcAV as 
possilde. These are of course all impoi taut in the 
, stnictuie of the sermon, for, as Quintilian &aA*s, 

I ‘Qui recte diviserit, nunquam poterit in vevum 
ordine errare.’ George Herbert, in The Country 
Parson j Avains against ‘crujnbling a text up into 
small parts and Bishoi) Leighton introduced into 
Scotland the method of jireaehiiig AAuthout heads— 
‘skimming the text,’ a.s it seemed to the zealots 
of his day. Tlie introduction sliould be of the 
shortest, and may take the form of an exegetical 
connection of textAvitli context — as in Liddoii almost 
alAvay.Sj or an analogy, or an anecdote. The pro- 
l)osition should he clearly set forth, and the proof 
sliould follow in logical order, although the heads 
need not he named. The conclusion, peroration, 
or atiplieation should he an earnest, pointed apjieal, 
Avavranted by the arguments that have preceded 
it. ‘Hie, si uiiquam, lotos eloquciitia^ fontes apeiire 
fas est,’ says Quintilian. Indeed, fire and passion 
Ave cannot have too much of, if only it is justified 
by nutsculine feeling, keeping pace Avith the march 
of the argument, yet alloAving the si leaker to become 
the clearer the more he gloAvs. Iluiue said Jolm 
BroAvn of Haddington preached as if Jesus Clirist 
Avas at his elboAv, and Jame.s Melville tells us that 
Knox ere he had done with liis sermon ‘ was 
like to cling the puljnt in blads, and lly out of it’ 
Or if a tender closing appeal bc.st fits the subject 
the speaker must reinemuer that lie is .a man and 
not alloAv liiiiiself to be dissolved in tears, unless 
lie needs must, Avlieii nature Avill save him from 
being ridiculous. Bisho]> Ileber conveited the 
closing AA'ords of his sermon into a prayer. 

In the expository discourse, technically knoAvn 
in Scotland as ‘a lecture,’ tlie ])reacher takes a 
seiies of texts or a Avhole passage, and opens up 
its moaning, the central truth being cleaily set 
forth, and the minor truths in their relation to it. 

Many of the older preachers of the evangelical 
persuasion never closed a single seimon Avithout a 
Iiastj" coui'se round the AA'liole range of cardinal 
doctrines in the scheme of salvation, however Avide 
some of these might lie from the subject proper 
of the text. Tliis might bo well for itinerating 
preachers like Wbitefield and AVesley, Avho Avould 
most probably never address the same lieareis 
again j but is manifestly absurd in the cose of a 
parish clergyman Avliose cUity is to instruct tlie 
saints as Avell as rouse the unconverted, and avIio 
speaks to tlie same people tAvice a Aveek. Those 
preachers Avhose sermons invariably deal with the 
initiatory stages of Christian experience sometimes 
arrogantly claim for themselves a monojioly of 
‘preaching Clirist.’ No phrase lias been more 
abused than this of 8t Faiil’s, Avliich has been 
tAvisted to mean a monotonous iteration of the 
necessary conditions of the starting-point only of 
a Christian experience, as if the pupils of a school 
Avere to stand still at tlieir primer because one had 
not yet learned to spell. Ihit indeed tliere is too 
little variety in our teacliiiig — ‘AVe bold a few 
texts, ’ says Archer Butler, ‘ so near our eyes that 
they liide the rest of the Bible.’ ^ Still less profit- 
able Avere those Aveekly tirades against the Sociniaiis, 
the Scarlet AVoman, or Prelacy, forced into the 
conclusion of every sermon by many a painful old 
Presbyterian divine. Even hell lost its terrors 
AAdien made a Aveeklj^’- sIioav, and the majestic per- 
sonality of the devil, once familiar, became con- 
temptible, But the pains of hell have furnished the 
fuel for many a noble sermon, even without such 
a special accessory as Fuller tells us belonged to 
Mr Perkins, avIio ‘Avould pronounce the word damn 
Avith such an emphasis as left a doleful echo in his 
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auditoi'ia’ eaib for a j^ood wliile after. ’ The autohio- 
giaphical style is a persistent snare to young con- 
ceits ill tiieir preaching, forgetting how diverse aie 
human charactei- and conditions, iiow complex i.y 
Clii'istiaii experience, and how large and varied 
was Christ’s own conception of the Idiigdoiii of 
heaven. Tlie most alarming danger to the pulpit 
in the present day is, however, a maudlin hysterical 
style of treating religious truths, natural enough in 
a society debauclied with the over-excitement and 
fever of an age of competition, hut ultimately fatal 
to the dignity and authority of a venerable institu- 
tion, the real foundations of which must be mastery 
over emotion and lirmness of intellectual libre, as 
well as comprehensive grasp of the truths revealed 
by Jesus Christ. 

See Pr J. M. Neale, dfcdiavul Preachers and Preach' 
ing ( 1857)5 Rev. H. Bar big- Gould, Post-jncdioiral Preachers 
(1865); Hotlie, Ge^chichte d. Predigivom Anfanghis avf 
Schleicrinacher (Bremen, 1881); the Rev. G. J. Pavies, 
PaiperS on Preaching ed. 1SS3); Professor Maliaffy, 
Decay of Modern Preachim} (1882); Professor John Ker's 
fragmentary (1887); the treatises on Homiletics 

by Viuct (1858), Kidder (1861), Hoppin (186‘J), and 
Elaikio (1873) ; also the excellent series of Yale lectures 
by Beecher, Pliilipa Brooks, Dale, and others. 

Prc-Adaiiiitcs. Hee Adam. 

Prebend. See Cathbdiial. 

Precedence, the order in which individuals 
are entitled to follow one another in a state pro- 
cession or on other public occasions. In England 


tlie order of precedence dc]>end.s jiartly ou the 
statute of 1539, partly on subaequeiit" statutes, 
royal letteis-patent, and ancient usages. Among 
que.stion.s of precedence depending on usage there 
are some which can hardly be considered so settled 
as to be matter of light, and are in a great degree 
left to the discretion of the crown, whicli generally 
refers any disputed question to the officers of arms. 
In Scotland tlie Lyon Court has the direct juris- 
diction in all questions of precedence. 

It is a general rule of precedence that persons of 
the same laiik follow accuiding to tlie order of the 
creation of that rank ; and in the piecedence of the 
English peerage it has been fixed that the younger 
sons of each preceding rank take place itniuediately 
after the eldest son of the next succeeding ranlc. 
Married women and widows take the same rank 
among each other as their husbands, except such 
rank he professional or oliicial, and it is au invari- 
able rule that no office gives rank to the wife or 
children of the holder oi it. Unmarried women 
take the same rank with their eldest bi other; the 
wife of tlie eldest son, of any degree, however, 
nieceding the sisteis of hei husband and all other 
ladies in the same degree with them. Marriage 
with an inferior does not take away tlie piecedence 
which a woman enjoys by birth or creation ; with 
this exception, that the wife of a peer always 
takes her rank from hei Jmsbaiul. The following 
tables exhibit the precedence of dillereut lanks as 
recognised by laiv in England, 


The Sovereign, 

Tlie Prmue uf Wales. 

Sons ol the Sovereign. 

Graml&ona ot the Soveieign, 

Brotlioi'.s of the Sovereign. 

Uncles of the Sovereign. 

The Sovereigji'« bruthors' or sisters' sons. 
Ai’chbishop of Ctnitarbury, Pnmate of all 
Englanil. 

Lord High Chancellor, or Lunl Keeper, 
being a liaroii. 

Archbishop of York, Pi i mate of Englaiul. 
Lord High Tieasiuer. ^ 

Lord President of tlio Being of 
Privy-counciL t the degree of 

Lord Privy Seal. Barons. 

Lord Great Giiainbeiluin. I 
Lord High Guiistable. ^ 

Eail Slarshal. 

Loid High Admiral. 

Lord Steward of H.M. 

Household. 

Loid Cluuubeiluiii of 
H.M. Honseliold. v 
Dukes. 

Eldest sons ol Dukes of the Blood Royal, 
Marquises. 

Dukes’ eldest sons. 

Earls. 

Younger sons of Royal Dukes. 

Maiquise.s' eldest sons. 

Dukes' younger sons. 


TABLE OF PRECEDENCE AMONG MEN. 

Viscounts, 

Earls' eldest sons. 

Marquise-s' younger sons. 

Bihhoxia of London, Dui’haiii, uiul Win- 
chester, 

All other English Bishops accoiding to 
.seniority ol Gonseeiation. 

Secretaries oi State, if Daruus. 

Barons. 

Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Cojnmissiunei.s of the Great Seal. 

Tiensurer of H.SI. Household. 

Comptroller ol H.M. Household. 

Mfutci' of the Hui.se. 

Vice-cluiinberlatn of H.M. Household. 
Secretaries of State, under degree of Baron. 
Viscounts' eldest sous. 

Earls' younger sons. 

Barons' oldp.st sons. 

Knights of the Gartei. 

Privy-councilIors. 

Chancellor of the Older of the Garter. 
Ohaiicellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Ghief-iusLice, 

Master of the Rolls. 

Lords Justices of Apiieal. 

Judges of the Hlgli Cciurt of Justice. 
Bannerets made by the Sovereign under 
the luyal standard in open wai, 

VJ.<3Gonnts’ ytningor sons. 

Batons' younger sons. 


Baionetb. 

Banuciets not made by the Soveieign in 
lier.son. 

Knight-i Gland Ciosses of the Bath, 

K. Granil Coiiiinaudei.s of Star of India. 
K. Grand Ciossos oi St Michael and St 
George. 

K. Grand Cuiiinianders of Order of Indian 
Empire, 

Knights Commanders of the Bath. 
Knights Commaiulers of the Star of India. 
K, Cnuimaiiders of Michael and George. 
Knights Bachelois. 

J udgea of County Com ts. 

Companions of the Bath. 

Companions nf the Star of India. 

Cavahen and Companiuns of Michael and 
George. 

Coiui'anions of Older of Indian Enqiire. 
Companions of the Distinguished Service 
Order. 

Eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers. 
Baronets' eldest sons. 

Eldest sons of Knights of the Garter, 
Baiineiets' eldest sons. 

Eldest sons of Knights, according to 
their fathers’ precedence. 

Eldest sons of Knights Bachelors. 
Baronets’ younger sons, 

Knights' younger sons. 

Esquires. 

Geutleiueii. 


1 Above all of 
their degiee ; 
ifDuIces, above 
all Dukes, 
&c. 


TABLE OF PRECEDENCE AMONG WOMEN, 


The Queen. 

The Princess of Wales. 

Priiieesses, claughtera of the Bovereigti. 
Princesses and Duchesses, wives of the 
SoYcroigu’a sons. 

Grauddaughters nf the Sovereign. 

Wives of the Sovereign’s grandsons. 

The Sovereign’s sisters. 

Wives of the Sovereign’s brothers. 

The Sovereign's aunts. 

Wives of the Sovereign's uncles. 

The Sovereign’s nieces. 

Duchesses. 

Wives of oldest sons of Royal Dukes, 
Daughters of Dukes of the Blood Royal. 
MavchionesBBB. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Dukoa. 
Daughters of Dukes, 

Countesses. 

Wives of younger sons of Royal Diikos. 
mves of the eldest sons of Marqnises. 
Daughters of Marquises. 
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Wives uf the younger soiib of Dukes. 
Vi.scouiitessos. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Earls, 
Daughter.^ of Earls. 

Wives of the younger sons of Marquises. 
Baronesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Viscounts. 

Daughters of Viscounts 

Wives of the younger soub of Earls. 

Wiv'fls of the eldest sons of Barons. 
Daughters of Barons. 

Maids of Honoiuv 

Wives of Knights of the Garter. 

Wives of Bannerets, 

Wives of the younger sons of Viscounts. 
Wives of the younger sons of Barons. 
Wives of Baronets. 

Wives of Knights Grand Crosses of the 
Order of the Bath, 

Wives of K.G.O.S.I. 

Wives of K.G.C. Michael and George. 
Wives of K.G.O. Order of Indian Empire. 


Wives ofKniglits Commanders of the Bath. 
Wive.s of K,C.8,I. 

Wives of K.O. Michael and George. 

Wlves of IL C, of Order of Indian Eiiipue, 
Wives of Knights Bachelors. 

Wives of Companions of tlio Bath. 

Wives of Companions of the Star of India. 
Wives of Cavalieri and Compamons of 8t 
Michael and St George. 

Wives of Oomi«iulons of the Older of the 
Indian Empire. 

Wives nf Companions of the Distinguished 
Service Order. 

Wives of eldest sons of Peers' younger sons, 
Daughters of the younger snn.s of Peers, 
Wives of the eldest sous of Baronets. 
Daiigliteis of Baronets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights. 
Daughters of Knights. 

Wives of the younger sons of Baronets. 
Wives of the younger sons of Knights, 
Wives of Esquires and Gentlemeu, 
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At tliG coionatioii of Chailes I tlie lule of pie* 
ceclency of tlie nobility of England was introduced 
m Scotland ; and it was aiianged that peeis of 
England (or theii Ac.), of a given degiee, 

should within England take piecedence of peeib 
of Scotland of the ‘'Uine degiee ; and that in Scot- 
land tin*, precedence sliould be reveised. But by 
the acts of Union with Scotland and Ii eland the 
piecedence in any given degiee of the peeiage liab 
been establifahed as follows ; (1) Peeis of England ; 
(2) Peei-n of Scotland ; (3) Peeis of Gieat Biitain ; 

The fcovercign. 

Lord High Cotmmsbioner dunng bitting 

of General Assembly. 

The Prince of Wales 
Youngei sons of the Sovereign 
Graiidsonb of the Soveieign, nicliiding 

bons of daughters. 

Brothers of the Sovereign 
Uncles of the Sovereign 
Nephens of tlip Sovereign, including soiib 

of SIsttTb. 

Loid Prov ost of Edinburgh vvithiu thecity 
Ileieditaiy lEigli Constable 
Master of the Household 
Lord Chancellor, oi Luid Kei^per, if 

Baron. 

Duhts. 

Eldest sons of Hnkes of the Blood Eoyal. 

Maiiiuiaes. 

Eldest sons of Dukes. 

Earls. 

Younger sons of Royal Dukes. 

Eldest sons of Marquises. 

Younger sons of Dukes 

It Sjceins to be held in England that the pi eced- 
ence of Scottish officeis of state, judges, i&c., as 
lecogiiiaed hefoie the Union, does not now extend 
heyond Scotland, There aie rules for piecedence 
foi the niemheis of the ditfeient professions, lecng- 
iiised among thei use Ives, but which give no geiieial 
social precedence. No lauk, for instance, in the 
army, liowever higli in itself, entitles its holder to 
piecedence. Doctoi.s in the universities aie lanlced 
thus : (1) Divinity, (2) Law, (3) Medicine. Official 
lank may often place its possessoi, upon occasion 
of piihlic ceieinoiiials, m a position far above otbeis 
of liiglier dignity than himself, hut tliis, of coiiise, 
confeis no lank in the geneial oidei of civil pie- 
cedence; on the other hand, iiicri of official lank, 
who have higher peisonal piecedence, aie placed 
accoiding to tlie latter; the wives and cliildien of 
all those who derive their places on the scale from 
olHcial lank have no caiiaer^uent piivilege. One of 
the leading punciples of the law of piecedence is 
that it emanates solely fioni father oi husband, 
and cannot be acquired thioiigh a female unless in 
the case of a peeiess in her own right. 

Prccoiitor (sometimes Canioi\ the ofiicei who 
diiects the singing in a cathedral or paiisli cliuicli. 
See Giioiii. 

Preceptors, College of. See Education, 

Vol. IV. p. 219. 

Pl'CCeptory, the name given to ceitain hoinses 
of the Knights Templais (q.v.), the snpeiiois of 
which weic called Knights Pieceptor. Otliei 
houses of the Older weie called ‘ commandeiies.’ 

Precession, the name given to a slow motion 
of the eaith, under tlie action of the sun and moon, 
which causes the poles of the heavens ( udiicli must 
leiuain always yeitically above the poles of the 
earth) to describe ciieles on the siiheie of the 
heavens about the poles of the ecliptic as centres. 
As the })lacGS of stars on celestial charts aie maiked 
with leference to the celestial poles, this motion of 
tlie.se i)oles causes all such charts to become less 
and less accurate with the lapse of time. A cor- 
rection for piecession lias therefore to he applied 
to such chaits m oider to find the true places of 
stais at any epoch other than that for which they 


(4) Peel's of Iieland ; (5) Peeis of the United King, 
dom, and Peci-s of Iieland cieated uuhsequently to 
the Iiish Union. A Miiiilai oidei is iiiidei .stood to 
obtain in legaid to baionets, though in Iieland it 
seems lately to have become the piactice to allow 
all l)aionets to lank accoiding to the lespecthe 
dates of their patents. 

Tlie Allowing is the table of piecedence in Scot- 
land, as lecoided in the Lyon Office. It is founded 
paitly on usage and paitly on the .statutes of 1G23 
and 1661. 

Gland Cioss of tlia .Star of Indm. 

Giiiiid Ciosa ot &t JlichaU and St Geoige. 
Knights Coininandcrs of the Bath. 
Knights Comiuanders of the Stai uf India. 
Knights Coiiiinaiuleis of St Michael and 
.St Gcoigo. 

Loid Lyon King-ul Anns. 

Ushers. 

Knights Bacheloib. 

Conipaiiioiis uf the Bath. 

Cninpanionb ol the Stiu of India 
Conipauioiis of St Michael and St George, 
Eldcbt sons ot youngei soiib of Peers. 
Eldcbt sons ot Banneicts. 

EUIebt sous of Knights ol the Guitti, 
Eldest sons ot BaioiicLs. 

Eldest sons of Knights 
Ynungei soiisot Baionets. 

Youngei son& of Knights. 

Dean of Faculty. 
feolicitoi-guiei.il. 

Esq lines, including Heralds. 

Gcntlenion, nicliulmg Piiisnivants at- 
Ainis. 

aie constructed. This motion of the eaith also 
causefe the Equinoxes (q.v.) to lecede .slowly along 
the ecliptic, so that the &uii comes to them, in his 
annual course, a little earlier each yeai. lienee 
the name, ‘Precession of the Equinoxes.’ 

The pliy.sical cause of this motion is the atti ac- 
tion of the sun and moon foi the piotuheiaut jiait 
of the eaith aioiiiid the Equator (see Evimi). 
This causes tlie eaith slowly to tuin on ibself, as 
a .spinning top gifiaten when its speed .slackens 
befoie it falls. As this distuibing foice on the 
eaith is .small lebitively to its imiss, this tuiiiiiig 
takes idace at the mean lato of only jO"‘1 pei 
annum. It leqniics, theiefoie, 25,868 yeaia for 
the equinoxes to desciibe a complete ciicle on the 
ecliptic. For a very intciesting case of the effect 
of piece.s&ion, see Pole-star. In actual obsei ra- 
tion the effects of precession aie complicated with 
those of Nutation (q.v.) ami of change of inclina- 
tion of the eclixjtic. The subject is pi city fully 
discussed in a popular manner in Hei sellers 
Treatise on AUronomif. Eoi the suggested inlluence 
of pieces.sion, along with the increased eccentricity 
of the eai til’s oihit, or gieat climatic changes on 
the earth, see Pleistocene, p. 236. 

Pr^Scieuses. See Kambouillet. 

Precious Stones. See Stones (PREcioufe). 

Precipitate Oiiitiiieiit is of two kinds, the 
red and the ivhttc. The foimer contains led oxide 
of mmenry, the latter animoniated mcicuiy, or 
white piecipitate. In both cases gieat care is 
necessaiy that the meicury piepaiations aie in a 
very line state of division, and are intimately 
mixed with the ointment base. Both ointments 
aie highly stimulating, and aie of service in 
cutaneous eruptions. The red ointnieiit is also 
employed in chioiiic cortjuneti^'al ophthalmia. 

Pr*ecil>itation,^ in Chemistiy, is nn opeiation 
in which decomposition occurs in a Jluid, cither 
through the action of the air, or of a gas, or of a 
chemical agent in solution ; and is accompanied by 
the deposition of a solid substance that was either 
)reviously held in solution oi that has been formed 
)y chemical action. 

Precognition. See Criminal Law (Soots). 


Visconnts. 

Eldest sons of Earls. 

Youii{,'a sons ot Maiqmses. 

Barons. 

Ktepei of the Great Seal. 

Keepei ol the Privy Seal. 

Eldest sons of Viscounts. 

Youngei sons of Earlb, 

EldesI sons ofBaions. 

Knights of the Gaiter. 

Privy- conn Cl Hors 
Loid Justice-general. 

Loid cleik-iegibtei. 

Lord AiUocate 
Luid Juaticu-cleik. 

Loidb uf Session (by date of appoint- 
nieut) 

Knights Baniicicts. 

Youngei sous of Mscumits. 

Youngei sons of Baioiis. 

Knightb M.iiibUial. 

Baiuiiutb. 

Knights of the Thistle 
Giaiid Cioss of the Bath. 
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Pl*e(lclla (Ital.), the step or ledge sonletlme'^ 
seen at tlie hack of an altar ; aho the frieze 
01 hand of pictures along the bottom of an altar- 
piece. 

Predestination, tlie eternal decree of God, 
wlieiehy ‘the elect ’aie foieordanied to salvation. 
The conelative deciee, wheiehy other.s aie held to 
be foreoi darned to peidition, is commonly distin- 
guished by the other teiiii — Reprobation. The 
theory of piedestination had its oiigin in the 
attempts of theological system to define the lela- 
tioiis of the human and the divine will, and to 
leconcile the pheiioiiieiia of human freedom with 
the belief in di^ ino omnipotence. God’s absolute 
will is lepresented by it as deterniiiiiiig the eternal 
destiny of man, not according to the foieknowii 
chaiacter of those whose fate is so deteunined, but 
accoiding to God’s own mere choice. They wlio 
aie thus foreoi daiiied to eternal life aie led to 
believe and live by the ‘hiesistible giace’ of the 
Holy Spiiit. In human salvation, theiefoie, God’s 
will is everything, man’s nothing. The principal 
scviptuie passage is Rom. viii. ‘29, 30. It was in 
the discussions between Pelagius and Augustine 
that the piedestinaiian view of the divine Gleciee’ 
was fiist fully evolved; and since their time 
opinion in the church has run in two great cunents 
—the one peipetnating the intluence of Pelagius, 
who legarded that deciee as suboidiiiated to the 
divine foreknowledge of human chaiacter; the 
other that of Augustine, who maintained the 
absolutism of that deci ee, autl its independence of 
all pi ior human conditions. Pelagms lecogniseda 
possibility of good in human iiatme ; Augustine 
denied any such possibilitv apart fiom the inllii- 
ences of divine grace. The one held that the 
choice of salvation lay in man’s will ; the other 
that man’s will had no active fieedoiu or power of 
clioice since the fall. In 529 the system or Augus- 
tine was established by the Council of Aiausio 
(Orange) as the rule of oitkodoxy in the Western 
Chinch ; but the leacLion against the strictly logi- 
cal natiue of his dogma has been perpetually mani- 
fested by representatives of the more liiimane, 
though perhaps less logical doc t line of Pelagius, 
in eveiy period of the cliiuch. Gottschalk, a Ger- 
man monk of the 9th century, canied tiie doctrine 
to its most ex ti erne development. The Thomists 
(see Aquinas), as predestinarians, oiipused the 
Scotists, though Thomists insisted that God willed 
the salvation of all and lias provided the means. 
The refonners Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin weie 
Aiigustinians, though the Lutheran doctiine as for- 
mulated by MelanchtUon is plainly ditleient from 
that of Calvin and the Reformed Chuich. Some 
Jesuits aie Corminists or niodilicd Thomists; otheis 
admit that predestination to grace, but deny that 
predestination to glory, is irrespective of merit. 
Jansenism was a revival of Augiistinianism. Ar- 
luiniua and the Synod of Dovb mark a new period 
of the Goiitioversy. With such opposite represen- 
tatives as Laud and Hales, a laige part of the 
Glinvch of England ‘ bade John Calvin good-night.’ 
The followers of AVesley and Whitefield diftered 
on this g)‘eat doctrine. Even the Piesbyterinn 
churches, or large sectionn of them, have modified 
their liigli jiredestinarian doctiine in at least the 
statement of it. The common Augustinian doctiine 
of the Calvinistic symbolical books is called ‘ infra- 
lapsaiiaiiisni ; ’ moderate Calvinists or ‘siib-lap- 
saiians’ hold that the fall of man [lapsits] was 
foieseen but not decreed by God (thiis^ trying to 
avoid ascribing to (^od the origin of sin) ; wile 
extreme predestinarians or ‘ supra-lapsavians ’ affiim 
that God not only foresaw and permitted, but 
decreed the fall ot man, overruling it for good. 
Jonathan EdAvards (q.v.) is a modern representa- 
tive of rigid Cah’inism. Catholics hold that the 


question is one lather of inetapli;)sics than of 
faith. 

Sec the .article WILL and woiks tlieie quoted, aud the 
articles on Augustine, Pelagius, Calvin, Jansen, &c. ; the 
theological bandboolvS of dogmatics; Luthaidt, Vom 
Freicn Wdlui (13(33) , Foibes, Prcdestinatio^i and Free- 
wdl (187S); Canon Mozley, Treatise on the Amja&iiman 
X>oc^^•ine of Predestination (187S). 

Pre disables. ^ This is a teim in the scholastic 
logic connected 'witli the scheme of classiiicatiou. 
Theie weic hve designations employed in classify- 
ing objects on a systematic plan : f/eniis, species^ 
dijfcreure (difterentia), piopertij (piopiium), and 
accident (accidens). The hist two — Genus and 
^ijecies — name the higher and lowei classes of the 
tilings classified ; a Genii's comprehends several 
Species. The other three designations — Diffeience, 
Piopeity, Accident — evpiess the attiibutes that 
the classification tuins upon. The Lilieience is 
wliat distinguishes one species from the other 
species of the same genius ; as, foi example, the 
peculiaiities wlieiein the cat difieis fioin the tiger, 
lion, and other species of the genus felis. Tlie 
Riopeity expiesses a distinction that is not ulti- 
mate, but a consetiueiice of some other peculiaiity. 
Thus, ‘ the use of tools’ is a piopeity of man, and 
not a differ ence, for it flows fiom otiier assignable 
attiibutes of his bodily and mental oiganisation, 
iir from the specific differences that chaiacLeiise 
him. The Accident is sometliing not bound up 
with the natuie of tlie species, hut clianeing to he 
piesent in it. Thus, the high \ a! tie of gold is an 
Accident; gold would still be gold though it weie 
plenty and clieap. See Spkcies, Cateuories, 

Pre-emption. In the United States, under 
tlie Pic-emption Act of IS-tl, an actual settler on 
die public lands enjoys the light, in piefeience to 
any one else, of [mi chasing at a fixed price the land 
on wliicli he has settled, to tlie extent of nob moie 
than IfiO acies. In tlie case of ‘offeied’ lands the 
aettlei must hie his ‘declaiatoiy statement’ within 
tliirty days after entiy, and within a year pi oof 
must be made of settlement and cultivation, and 
the land thereupon paid for, at .';jSl*25 iier aeie if 
outside the limits of a laihoad giant, or $2*o0 if 
within such limits. If the tract settled on is ‘un- 
offereil,’ an a[)pioved plan of the township must 
hist be leceived at the district land office; the 
statement imist then be filed within thiee months, 
and final pi oof and payment be made within thirty 
mouths theieafter. Title to land is thus obtained 
much sooner (possibly uitbin six months) than 
under the homestead laws (see Homestead) ; but 
a homestead settler may at any time after six 
months pui chase the land under the pie-einption 
laws ; as, on tiie other hand, the holder of a pie- 
emption claim may convert it into a lioinestead. 

Prc-cstablislied Ilariuoui"- Leib- 

nitz, 

Pre-existeiicc, Doctrine of. The notion 
that Imnian souls Avere in existence before the 
generation of the bodies with Avhicli they *ye 
united in this Avorld Avas anciently, and is still, 
Avidely spread tliroiigliout the East. The Greek 
pliilosopliers, too, especially those avIio held the 
doctrine of transmigration, as the Pythagoreans, 
Empedocles, and even Plato— if with iiim tians- 
niigration is not simply a symbolical myth— Aveie 
familiar Avith the conception. Plato taught that 
all human souls had existed from the very begin- 
ning, still and silent, in the lealin of iiotentiality, 
and Oiigen introduced the theory into Christian 
theology. The dogma of the assumption of the 
divine and human natuie in Christ offeis a giave 
difficulty in the lelaLions bet^yeen the tAvo natmes 
in [n e-existence. Yet the belief continued to sur- 
vive, and Ave find it in Scotus Erigena, in the 
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younger Fichte, in {Jl.'iinil and Henry Moie, and 
ill one of tlie profouiidu^t works of inocreru theology 
— Muller’,s Ukrthtian Durtrine of Sin — where it 
foim‘5 fi hasij 5 for the doctiine of hei editary hin. 
Among the early Chri'stiaiis tlie a-ssuniption of 
such pre-existence was connected -with the belief 
that (rod liad created the Minis of men hefoie tlie 
woild, and tliat these ivere united witli liunian 
bodies at geneiation or at biith. Another view 
long prevalent in the "Western Church i\as that 
of Traducianisin, accoiding to 'whicli children 
leceived soiil as well as hody fioiu their paients 
thiough natural generation. The tliird theory, 
which ultimately became tliat of the orthodox, 
was CieatinniMin, according to iiliicli each soul is 
created .successively. Diiecfc intellectual interest 
in the doctiine of pre-existence has nearly alto- 
gether ceased in modern times, yet the dieam 
has again and again haunted iiidii'idual thinkers. 
Almost every one is familiar in dreams, and even 
in a W'aking state, wdth a haunting sense of a 
want of reality in the common objects around, 
and a vague consciousness that everything one 
sees or hears has hap])ened before, wdieii w^e .seem, 
in tlie Avoids of Tenny.son, 

To l.ijjii’ fiir back in a CDufiihed di’eain 
To statu-i uf mystical MiiiilitiiJo. 

Tiiere is a .striking expression of this exjierieiice in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Dutrij, iindei February 17, 1828, 
and tliere is an interesting allusion to the same 
subject in a w’ell-know'u passage in Giii/ Mtf/Difv- 
inf/. And Word.swmrth has given supreme poetical 
expression to it in his faiiioiia ode — intiniatwiis of 
InniwHality from RccoUection'i if limiy Childhood 
{the germ of wdtich w'ill he found in a less know’n 
poem of Vaughan the Sihirist) : 

Our birth is but a slrrp and a forbid ting. 

TJie .soul that rises with us— our life’s .star, 

Hath had Ldaewhern its setting, 

And comoth from afar, 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And imt in utter iiakediiL'ss, 

But trailing clondu of glory do ux* come 
From Gud, Avho is our Jioino. 

Prefect (Fr. pnfef^ from Lat. pvcvfcctu^ ; see , 
Pfi.EFJi:cT), the administrative head of a inodevn 
French department (see Fuaxck, VoI. IV. p. 775), 
Avhose duties corre.spoiid wdtli those of the old 
I}itcnda}it before the Revolution. 

Pregnancy. The fir&t symptom Avhich calls i 
attention to the occurrence of pregnancy is usually | 
absence of the menstrual how. This may, of course, 
be sup}>ieHse(l by many other causes ; and, excep- 
tiomilly, may per-^ist during the first few montlis 
of pregnancy. ‘ Qi^ickening,’ or the sensations ex- : 
perienced in consequence of tlie movements of the 
imtus, ib usually noticed in the fourth month. Of 
the changes Avliich take place elsewdiere than in 
the generative organ. s the first and most noticeable 
is sickness, usually occurring in the early morning, 
and not persisting beyond the first three montlis. 
‘Longings,’ or cravings for special, and sometimes 
very curious articles of diet, are not unusual. The 
heart becomes enlarged in order to provide the 
increased blood-supply necessary for tlie nutrition 
of the foetus. There is often an increased liability 
to tootliache, fainting, and other disturbance'? of 
health; and not unfrequently the disposition is 
altered, and an unnatural fretf illness or irritability 
manifests itself. In .some cases, on the otlier hand, 
the health is ex'ceptionally good. The duration of 
liregmiiicy is, in the great majority of ease.?, about 
275 days ; but, as variatious of a week or ten days 
in either direction are common, it is impossible to 
predict the exact date of delivery. Well -authenti- 
cated cases have occurred where it has been pro- 
longed to nearly 800 days. It may, of course, come 
to an end at any time prior to its x^i^tiper term ( see 


FcETUS). There ih a curious condition called 
&j)itriouii proijnuncyj which nia^ so closelj .simulate 
true pregnancy in all its main feature.? a? entirely 
to deceive the patient as well as otheus. It is gener- 
al/y as.Mjciated with Hysteria (q.v. ) or some allied 
mental disturbance (see Mabv L, and South- 
corT). A careful examination enaldes a medical 
man to detect the mistake ; hut it may he 
difficult to peittuade the patient and her fiieiids 
of it. As a Avork of rereience for others than 
specialists, Chavasse’s Aduice to a T17/e on the 
Momujcincnt of her Health (1842; now ed. 1889} 
may lie recommended. 

Concealment of Pregnancy is a criminal 
oiteiice, oi lather it is taken to he the main jiroof 
of tlie offence of concealing the birth of a child in 
certain circnnistaiiceH. See Birth. 

PreliilitO, a hydions .silicate of alumina and 
lime, the ahiiiiiiia usually jiartly replaced by ferric 
oxide. It is a Avidely diffused mineral, and, although 
first discovered at the Cape of Good Hope, has been 
found in great beauty in .some x^aces on the conti- 
nent of Eiinqie and iii Scotland. Prehiiite exhildts 
a great vaiicty of forms, beiim found in crystals in 
fan-.sliaiied and cockscomh-like groujis, granular, 
reiiiforrii, fibrous, »K:c. It is .sometinie.s colour]e&.s, 
hut more generally greenisli, and .sometimes yelloAV- 
isli. It occurs, as a product of the alteration of 
vaiioiis silicates, in veins and cavities in crystalline 
igneous rockh, such as diorite, porjihyrite, Le.ss 
commonly it is met Avith niuler similar conditions 
in granitoid and schistose rocks, and occasionally 
in lodes associated Avitli coxix>er. 

Prejcvalslci, Nicholas, Russian traveller, 
Ava-s bom in the government of fsniofensk on 31st 
March 1889. He entered the army (1855), a’nd 
took part in quelling the Polish insurrection of 
18()1. Plaving joined the general staff in 1857, he 
Avaa moved to Siberia. There he began to .'•atisfy 
his longing for travel by exploring the Usuri 
region, .south of the Amur, This, however, Avau 
a small thing in eoinparison Avith his sulisequent 
lahonvs in geographical exploration. The three 
years 1871-73 he s^ient in travelling from Peking 
througli soiitlieni Mongolia (region of the (Jrdu.s) 
to the Ala-shan, Koko-nor, and the upxier Avaters 
of the Yaiig-tsze-Kiang. Four years later he made 
the first of the journeys undevtalcen Avith the hope 
of reaching Lhassa in Tibet, the goal of all his siih- 
.sequent efforts. He vedkeovered Lob-nor on the 
borders of East Turke.staii and China, hut failed 
three time.? in the same year to penetrate into 
Tibet. Two years afteiwvards he once more set 
out, and, after cimsing the difficult highland 
region hetAveen Ea'.t Turkestan and Tibet, had 
reached a jioint some 1(30 miles north of Lhas^a, 
Avheii the Tibetan aiithoriLies turned him hack. 
He then w'eut east, and explored the uxiper cour.se 
of the Hoaug-ho for about 200 miles, ami finally 
reached Kiachta after a journey of nearly 15,000 
miles. In the Avinter of 1883-84 he once more 
crossed the Desert of Gobi, and got as far a.s the 
upper _ Yang-ts/.e-Kiang, hut, not being able to 
cross it or travel down it, Avas obliged to return. 
He died at Karakol, on the east side of Lake Issyk- 
kul in V'^est Turkestan, just starting on his liftlv 
expedition, on 1st November 1888. Prejeval&ki 
brought back from these journeys most valuable 
collections of aniiiials and plants, noAV all x^i‘6- 
served at 8t Petersburg ; amongst other things 
that he discovered Avere the Avild earn el and 
tlie Avild horse, the ancestors of the domesticated 
varieties. Hia accounts of his journeys Avere i^nb- 
lished ill the Prorcedings of the St Petersburg 
Geographical Society, in Petermann^s Mitteihuigou 
and other journals, as Avell as in tAvo independ- 
ent Russian Avorks (1875 and 1883). See Nature, 
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8th November 1888, and Froc, Foy, Gcoy. Soc,, 
1870 at serf. Tlie name also aiipears in the forma 
PrjevaKki, Pvchevalfeky, and Pischevalslvy. 

Pl'elfltC (Pat. imdaius^ ‘one set over’), in 
Chnvcli law, is the name j^iven to the holdeis of 
those li^her dignities in the church, to wliicli, of 
tlieiv own right, is attaclied a proper jurisdiction, 
not derived iiy delegation froin any superior official. 
In this sen.se the name comprises not only prelates 
of the tinst class, as bishops, but also the heads of 
leli'dons oiders, abbots or piiors of religious houses, 
and'^othei similar ecclesiastical dignitarie.s. In the 
pope’s court and household many of the officials, 
although not possessin^^ episcopal or ^uasi-e])iHcopal 
jurisdiction, have the insignia and title of prelate ; 
ami these honours are frequently bestowed on 
clergy whose duties keep them far from Home. 

Prclllrtc (Lat. jwcv, ‘hefoie,’ and huh, ‘I 
play ’), the introductory movement of a musical 
work (see iNTUonuCTiON). The first movement 
of a suite ^vas usually a prelude ; and i.he term is 
especially associated ivith the piece.s prefaced hy 
Bach to his celel)vate<I chavichnrtl and organ fugues. 
It has also been applied, without special signifi- 
cance, by Chopin to his collection of short piece.s, 
op. ‘28. Its form is indotcnuinate, but the piece 
is always in the same key as that succeeding it. 

Premature Interment. See Bi rt.vl. 

Premature Labour. See Abortion, Tostus, 
Birth. 

Premier. See Trea.sttry, Cabinet. 

Prc-millcuarians. See INriBLENNiriM. 

Preiiioiistrateiisiaiis (called also Norber- 
TINES), an order of logular canons, founded hy SL 
Norherb, a canon of Clev^es, in 1119, at a place in 
the forest of Coney, pointed out in a vision, and 
thence called Pvdiuontre (Lat. FreUnm Moiiatra^ 
turn, ‘the meadow pointed out’). Their Iiahib 
was white, hence in England they u'cre com- 
monly called the White Canons. Noihevt or- 
ganised his new order, whieii u^as substantially 
a branch of the Canons Regular of 8t Augustine, 
as well with a vie^v to the sanctification of the 
memhons as to their usefulness in ellectiug the 
reformation of the age. TTiinself a man of remark- 
able piety and austerity of life, his rule is a return 
to the primitive fervour of the monastic institute ; 
and the great worlc which he proposed for his 
bvotherliood, in addition to the daily clioral ser- 
vices of the church, was the practical instruction 
of the people, and the direction of cnnscience.s in 
tlie confessional. It was taken up with ardour, 
and spread rapidly in Franco and tlie Low Coun- 
tries, and afterwards— on Norhert’s being chosen, 
in 1127, Arciibi.sbop of Magdeburg— in (Germany; 
the abbot of the mother-liouse at Coney, however, 
retaining the rank of general and of superior of the 
entire order. In 1512 all the abbey. s in England 
and Wales Avere placed under the Abbot of Wel- 
beck. There, just before the dissolution, Avere 
tliii’ty-liA'e houses ; in Scotland there Avere si.N, one 
of them I)ry])urgh. It does not seem at any time 
to liaye miulc much progress, or at least to have 
esta])Iished many houses, in Italy or Spain. In the 
same spirit of )*eformabion Norherb established an 
order of nuns, Avhich attained to equal success. 
Helyot state-s that at one time there AA^ere as many 
as a thousand Prem oust rat ensian abbeys, besides 
provostships and priories, and 500 houses of nuns, 
mostly in France, C4ermany, and the northern 
kingdoms. Lccny, the Inst abbot of Prcmontr6, 
died so late as 188i. The alibeys Avere proscribed 
at the Revoliition, and even in (Germany, Belgium, 
and Austria there remain only miserable fragments 
of their former splendour. Small communities 


have been revived at CroAvIe and SpaUling in Lin- 
colnshire and at Storrington in Sussex. 

Prentice Pillar. See Roslin. 

Preiizlaii, or Prenzloav, an agjicultural toAvn 
of Pi u.^sia, stands at the northern end of Lake Llcker, 
67 miles hy rail NNE. of Berlin. It has a beautiful 
Cotliic church (1325-40). Pop. ( 1885) 17,281. 

Pre-Ranliaclitisiii. English art of the ISth 
century liatF in its genesis one national peculiarity. 
There being no demand for it from church or state, 
it had to find its patrons ( i.e. its mcaii.s of existence) 
in the Avanis of the people. Hogarth, the linst dis- 
tinctly national suhjcct-painter, found his themes in 
the social inanners of his day, Avhich Avere valued hy 
the true instinct of the coiniuon people. Poitrait- 
painter.s of national origin there liad been before 
his time, hut bliese, good and had alike, had been 
folloAA^ers of foi’eign masters introduced hy the 
court ami sujqiorted hy its patronage. That aib 
other than avciiitecture Avas not necessarily an exotic 
in England is pio\ed convincingly hy the many 
heantiful examples of monumental portraiture pro- 
duced hy native AAmrkmen before tlie Wavs of tlie 
Roses. The bronze effigies of Henry III. and 
(lueen Eleanor^ in Westminster Abbey Avere exe- 
cuted by William Tore], citizen of London, in 
1291-02, and those of Richard TI. and (,)neen Anne 
of Bohemia hy Nicholas Bn deer and Goilfrey Presb, 
coppersniitlis and citizens of London, in 1395-97. 
Austin of London funuHhes an excellent and later 
Gxam]de of this in liis monumental tomb in the 
Beaucliamp Chapel, WavAvick. Those Avars, folloAved 
as they Avere hy tlie Reformation and in quick suc- 
cession hy the parliamentary troubles, smothered 
native art and necessitated tlie calling in of foreign 
aid ; for it must he rememheved that under the 
happiest conditions a native artist cannot he pro- 
duced in less time than a full generation. 

Hogarth having once arisen Avith full daylight 
of an independent in.spi ration, it Avas no longer 
possible for the mamicved reproductions of the 
imitators of Knollcr and Lely to satisfy the .spirit 
of an age uoav awakened from its long sleep. 
Hogarth at first gained a footing hy portraiture, 
and Avhen later he devoted himself to subject- 
pictures he found a poor support by the sale of his 
ongraAungs to the strictly middle classes. Amongat 
the wealthy there Avere tAvo incentives to interest 
in art, one of the.se being found in ancestral dignity, 
the other in that love of siiort so indelibly stamped 
upon English character. Sir Jo.shua Reynolds and 
(biin.sboroiigh arose, insiiiring portraiture Avitli tlieir 
OAvn precious grace and loA'eliness; animal -painters 
noAv well-nigh forgotten (.such as Stubbs and his 
felloAA's) satisfied the latter; and Wilson as a land- 
scape-painter made a heroic effort to graft upon the 
sportsman’s instinct a larger love of nature. It 
has always been regarded as fortunate that at 
this time the reigning monarch, George TIL, de- 
clared his interest in the higher aims of art, an 
interest Avliieh expressed itself first in the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Academy, and later in the 
patronage of Benjamin West for subjects of an 
exalted character. Although it is just that many 
of the Avorks of this painter have .since suffered 
a reversal of judgment, his picture of the ‘ Death 
of General Wolfe’ will ahvays remain a noble illus- 
tration of English history, largely justifying tlie 
king’s favour. The gTeat war for supremacy A\dnch 
at that lime absorbed the nation’s life, together 
AVith the almost ruinous debt then contracted, made 
further royal patronage impossible. It is ea.sy noAV 
for any thoughtful person to trace hoAV the high 
standard oiiginally set Avas largely instrumental in 
sustaining the character of tlie art that folloAA^ed. 
Its effects may be seen in the noble nature 
of the best Avorka of Romney, Copley, Raeburn, 
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Opie, Girtin, Jjlake, Lawrence, fttotliavrl, Con- 
stable, Wilkie, Haydon, De AVint, Crome, Turner, 
Leslie, and not lesh iti tlie decorative designs of 
lionses by the Adams l)i-otbers, in AVedgwood ware, 
in gold and silver work, and in furniture. 

It is rarely tliat any cau.se for lejoicing may be 
found in the'disastrous war of the beginning of the 
19th century, but undeniably it did great things 
for tbe stiengthening of English character, and this 
was tbe case in no direction more surely tlian in that 
of art. AA’lien in tbe peace of 1814 the Continent 
was thrown open, it is noted by three great painters, 
Haydon, Leslie, and Constable, that England 
stands .supreme in painting among the nations, 
and this verdict was endorsed by tbe_ judgment 
of many able foreigners. TJie .selection of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to paint the meinber.'a of the 
Holy Alliance is a convincing proof of this o])inion, 
and" the lecognition of Constable hy France in 
18*20 ia further evidence tn the same effect. But 
alongside of virtuous inihiences tliere had been 
at work a deadly acadeJuic dogma ■winch the 
few far-seeing of that generation recognised as 
threatening destruction to the still >striiggling 
English .school, an in linen ce which had already 
completely destroyed decorative design. To glance 
at the members’ lists of exliihitions of that daj* and 
to recognise how in any then held great are noAV 
perfectly unknown, brings this to the proof. These 
painters were creatures of orthodox rule, line, and 
system, weeing whose influence Constable in 1821 
2 '>roplie,siecl ‘in thirty years Engli^^h art will cease 
to exist/ Following up this forecast of the great 
landscape-painter, Leslie thirty years later finds 
thefullilment of Constahle’n iirediction in the death 
of Tuvnev. 

It remained for the young generation to find out 
what lay at the root of the decay and also its 
remedy. How to get free from the prejudice which 
blinds the eye to established errors is the ])relim- 
iiiaiy ijrohleiu to effecting all reformation. The 
attempt made in Germany in the beginning of the 
century to cultivate what was called ‘Early Chris- 
tian Art,’ was participated in by AA^ Hyce, D. 
IMaclise, and a few other artists in England. But 
for youthful seekers after a perfect method these 
efforts, even where they exju-essed much of English 
individuality, were not unboundedly pioinising, 
because they lacked the full iiis 2 ')ii'ation of nature. 
One of the earnest young students of the day Avas 
AA^'illiam Holman Hiint, who, already feeling his 
way a.s a i^ractieal painter, Avas led by cii'eumstance.s 
to study in exceptional degree tbe Avorks of the 
greatest old uAasters, and he perceived that in every 
school progress ended Avlien the pupils derived their 
manner through dogmas evolved from artists’ 
systems rather than from pnnciples of design taught 
by nature herself. He determined therefore, for liis 
oAvn part, to disregard all the arbitrary rules in vogue 
in existing schools, and to seek Ids oAvn road in art 
by that patient study of nature on Avliicli the great 
masters had founded their sweetnes.s and strength 
of style. AATthout any idea of ‘forming a school,’ 
but for his oavh deveiopinent alone, lie began to 
study Avith exce^itional care and frankness those 
features of nature Avliich Avere generally slurred 
over as unworthy attention ; and to this pnipose 
be found most timely encouragement in the 
enthusiastic outburst of Buskin’s appeal to nature 
in all A’ital questions of art ciiticism, as expressed 
by him in Modepi Painters, 

At this period an increasing intimacy Avas 
cemented betAA^een W. Holman Hunt, aged nine- 
teen, and John Everett Millais, avIio Avas already 
at the age of seventeen the precociously efficient 
medal student of the Ro,yal Academy and an 
emulator of the pseudo -classical Etty, This youth- 
ful friendship led to frequent consultations over 


the needs of the growing generation of artisth, and 
Millais declared his confidence in the closer study 
of nature, Avhicli he determined to adopt as sooii 
as Avork to which he Avas committed should be 
comidetcd. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was at this time also 
frascinated by the neAvly-revived principle of patient 
striving after nature^ but he had not yet become a 
practical painter, and there Avas no certainty that 
lie Avould do so. He had, before bis intimacy AA’itli 
Holman Hunt, begun the study of art under Ford 
Madox BrOAvn, a painter avIio bad distinguished 
liimself by some of the most admirable contribu- 
tions to the AA'estminstcr Hall competition, Avorks 
Avhich Ro.ssetti had the independent good sense to 
admire. In the ycty 1848 (Avhen Holman Hunt 
Avas engaged on a picture of Rienzi, of Avhieh he 
had already completed tlie painting of the land- 
scape from nature, and other complicated jwepara- 
tory Avork) D. O. Rossetti placed liimself Avitli 
Holman Hunt in his studio in Cleveland Street, 
Avhere he followed a course of study specially devised 
for him by tbe older student to enable him to cope 
Avith the ditlicnlties of a pictiiie imdertaken in puie 
expeiiinent, in AAdiich finally he triumphed; this 
2 Aicture is noAV ay ell knoAvn as ‘ The Girlhood of 
the A^irgin.’ 

hlillaiw, on his jiart, fortliAvith took for Ins fii^ct 
sulijecb to be treated on tbe iieAv jnincijfies a design 
from Keats’s Isahcllu. Tliis Avas originally intended 
for one of a series of etchings Avhich the three, now 
formed into a hand called the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, had xmdertaken to publish. It is the 
justly famous inctiire noAV in tlie Liverpool Art 
Gallery. 

The three artists, as rejn'esenting the Pre- 
Raphaelite body, a\»peaved in tbe exhibition season 
of 1849, Millais Avitb ‘Lorenzo and Isabella,’ Holman 
Hunt Avith ‘ Rieiizi,’ Rossetti Avith ‘ The Girliiood of 
the ATrgin,’ and excited the most ilattering atten- 
tion ; but by tbe folloAving year a storu) of enmity of 
tbe Jiiost biker kind Avas raised against them. Tfieir 
pictures this second year Avere ‘ Christian Priests 
Esca})iiig from Drui<l Pei'secution,’ hy Holman 
Hunt; ‘Christ in the House of his Parents,’ by 
Millais; Rossetti’s incture of the ‘Annunciation’ 
he exhibited (as be had done Avith liis tneture of 
the previous year) at another exhihition than the 
Academy, Many journals noAV joined the onslaught 
xipoii the three young ai’tists, but undeniably the 
most damaging attack Avas one made hy Charles 
Dickens in JJovscJiold Words, (From this date to 
his life’s end Rossetti discontinued public exhibi- 
tion.) AA^ith this attack the bitter feeling against 
the young men so increased that in the following 
year (1851) one inlluential journal advocated that 
their jnebnres should be removed from the Avails of 
the Royal A cade m3'' a fcAV Aveeks after the oiiening 
of ^ the "exhibition. Tlius, in the third j^ear of its 
joint existence, the iigav school Avas thrWitened on 
all liands^ b3^ poAverful opponents, Avlien there 
a2>peared in the Times three letters from Ruskiii 
denouncing the spirit of jGalous 3 ^ and injustice 
Avith AA’hicli tlie young men bad bemi assailecl. He 
pointed out the merits of the works and the great 
influence for good Avhich the revh*al Avas ]ikm3^ to 
exercise upon tbe English school. Later followed 
a succession of pictures from the hands of the three 
young painters, Avorks the titles of Avhicli haA^e 
become familiar throughout England. 

Among the works of Holman Hunt are ‘ Rienzi ’ ( 1849), 
‘Christian Priests Escaping from Druid Persecution’ 
(1850), ‘ Tavo Gentlemen of Verona’ (1851), ‘ Claudio and 
Isabella’ (1863), ‘Strayed Sheep’ (1863), ‘Light of the 
Ai^orlcl’ (1854), ‘Scajiegoat’ (185G), ‘Finding of Christ in 
the Temple ’ (1860), ‘IsabeUa and tlie Pot of Basil’ (1867), 
‘Christ the Carpenter' (1874), ‘The Trhmmh of the 
Innocents’ (1885). Amongst those of J, E. MillaR are 
‘ Isabella ’ ( 1849 ), ‘ Christ in the House of His Parents ’ 
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(1850), ‘Ferdinand lured by Ariel ‘ (1850), ‘The Hugue« 
not’ (1852), ‘Ophelia’ (1852), ‘The Order of Release’ 
(1853), ‘L’ Enfant du Regiment’ ( 1855), ‘Vale of Rest’ 
(1859), ‘Autumn Leaves’ (1865), ‘Chill October’ (1870), 
'a Flood’ (1870). Amongst those of D. G. Rossetti are 
‘The Girlhood of Mary Virgin’ (1849), ‘The Triptych, 
Llanclaff Cathedral ’ ( 1850 ), ‘ Giotto painting the Portrait 
of Dante’ (1859), ‘ Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon 
the Pharisee’ (1861), ‘Beata Beatrix’ (1865), ‘The 
Blessed Dam ozel ’( 1877 ), ‘La Donna della Fineafcra’( 1879), 
‘The Day Dream’ (1880), ‘Dante’s Dream’ (1881), 
‘Found,’ ‘Proserpine’ (1882). Many of these pictures 
exist in repUoa. For a list of Holman Hunt’s collected 
works, see catalogue of Fine Art Society (1886); for J. 
E. Millais, Fine Art Society (1SS4), and Grosvenor 
Gallery ( 1886 ) ; for D. G. Rossetti, Royal Academy 
(1883). 

Two of Rossetti’s nohle pictures have since his 
death becouie the property of the nation. These 
are the ‘ Aimuiiciation ’ and ‘Beata Beatrix.’ 
Rossetti make.s reference to many of his pictures in 
his sonnets. The title Pre-Raphaelite was adopted 
not without some .sarcastic spirit intending to 
reflect upon the use of the name of the prince of 
painters by artists of the day to justify their own 
flimsy and un-Raphaelesque art ; hut it had also a 
more serious j us tifi cation in the conviction that 
Raphael’s latest style, liaving been adopted, as that 
of an emulator, from the system huilb np 'with slow 
eflbrt hy Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, 
did not at last altogether escape those marks of 
decadence entirely nnkmown in tne works of his im- 
mediate forerunners. This defect fclie seekers after 
the second Renaissance traced to the remoteness of 
Raphael from those influences of the training of 
liuinility which the study of nature had directly or 
indirectly given in full measure to Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci. The first pictures of the 
ne-vv .school had upon them, together with the 
initials of the painters, the letters P.R. B., meaning 
Pre-RapJiaelite Brofclieikood ; when public liostility 
hecame highly injurious (the meaning of the letters 
having been revealed, contrary to tlie original in* 
ten lion) this practice was abandoned. 

Besides the three working founders, some few 
friends were enrolled as hopeful converts, witli 
the idea that they would assist the movement. 
These were James Collinson and Thomas Woolner 
among ar lists, W. M. Rossetti, brother of the painter, 
and F. G. Stepliens, who have followed other pro- 
fessions than art. There can now he little question 
that the Pre-Raphaelite school has exercised a 
powerful influence upon modern art; whether it has 
clone so to the extent hoped for by its promoters 
lies with the future to reveal. One ambition which 
it had from the beginning -was the restoration of 
decorative art ; this has been much retarded by the 
hindrances of opposing forces ; still, a great move- 
ment, clearly tracealfle to the revival, has taken 
place. There is no question that many established 
painters of tlie time were beneficially affected by 
the new impulse, but still more was this the case 
for the men who followed tliem. Unfortunately^ 
for tlie school, its recognition came too late for 
it to profit by the temporary patronage of art 
extended by government in the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament, for which all the conunissions 
were bestowed before the Pre-Raphaelite school 
could claim at ten lion ; their work, therefore, has 
been confined to the limits of private patronage, 
wliioh for the poetic and ambitious art tliey aimed 
at is too limited a sphere. Works of national 
iuiportiUice are the only entirely appropriate field 
for the highest efforts. 

[In fulfilling the part of chronicler of Pre- 
Rajihaelitism it lias been inevitable that the writer 
should avow the degree of responsibility which he 
himself had in the movement, the more so, as 
statements of different tenor have appeared, and 
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although the present article hearing the author’s 
name may to some persons appear egotistical. — 
W. H. H.] 

Prerogative, Royal. See Divine Right, 
Parliament, Sovereign, Pardon, Reprieve. 

Prerogative Court, in England, was the 
court ivlierein all wills ivere proved and adminis- 
trations taken out. It was so called because it 
belonged bo the prerogative of the archhlsliop to 
take charge of these matters, Avliich formerly fell 
under ecclesiastical snpeuntendence. Hence there 
was a Prerogative Court for the province of Canter- 
bury and auotlier for tlie province of York. This 
jurisdiction -was eiitiiely taken away in 1858 from 
Uie ecclesiastics, and transferred to a new court 
called the Probate Court (q.v.). 

Presbui’g (Ger. Hung. Pozsony)^ 

a toAvn of Hungary, stands oii the left bank of tlie 
Danube, 40 miles hy rail E. by S. of Vienna and 
close to the Austrian frontier. It is hacked by the 
.spnr.s of the Little Carjiatliian.s, and is a ])lca.sanfc 
town. Its principal buildings are the cathedral, 
a Gothic edilice of the 13th century (restored in the 
micldle of the 19fcli), in irbich tlie kings of Hungary 
used to he crowned ; the church of the Franciscaus 
(1290-97); the town-house (1288), with a natural 
liistory collection ; the parliament house, in which 
the Hungarian lepresentatives used to meet until 
1848 ; and some private liouses. The royal castle 
(1645) was de.stroyed by iire in 1811, and is now a 
mill. There is an academy of jurisprudence and 
philosophy. The chief objects of manufacture are 
beer, dynamite, wire, starch, spirits, confectionery, 
biscuits, &c. ; and there is considerable trade in 
corn, sheep, cattle, swine, and wine. Pop. (1881) 
48,326. Presburg grew to be a prominent town 
during the 11th and 12th centuries, and was 
frequently chosen for conferences and meetings 
between tlie ruler.s of Austria and Hungary. From 
1541 (when tlie Turks seized Bnda) down to 1784 
it was the capital of Hungary. Tlie town Avas 
taken by Bethleii Gabor in 1619, by tlie Austrians 
in 1621, and was bombarded by Davoflt in 1809. 
Here on 26tli December 1805 Napoleon concluded 
a treaty with the emperor after tlie battle of 
Austerlitz. 

Presbyopia ( Gr., ‘ old sight ’), a change in the 
power of vision, not usually noticed till about 
forty -five years of age, when near objects come to 
be less distinctly seen tlian those at a distance. 
See Eye, Yol, lY. p. 512. 

Presbyterianism# Tlve name Presbyter is 
from the Greek preshyterosi ‘elder.’ The. elders 
formed one division of the great council of the 
Jews, Avith the priests and scribes (Mark, xiv. 43) ; 
and every synagogne had its body of ruling elders 
(Luke, vii. 3, A’iii. 41). From these the name and 
some poition of the dutie.s ivere transferred to the 
Christian church. We have no record of the first 
aj)pointment of elders, but ive find them as recog- 
nised rulers in the church of Jerusalem so early as 
the year 44 ( Acts, xi. 30 ). The duties entrusted to 
them are these : ( 1 ) They had charge of the col- 
lections for the ]Door Avhich Avere sent by the hands 
of IJavnabaa and Saul (Acts, xi.^ 30). (2) They are 
specially named as taking part in tlie council Avhich 
Avas held at Jerusalem abonl the year 51 (Acts, xv. 
2), and at the meeting of the church there Avhen 
Paul reported his success among_ the Gentiles (Acts, 
xxi. 18). (3) They took part in the ordination of 

Timotliy (1 Tim. iv. 14). (4) They Avere the 

pastors and bishops of the con^'egations. Thus 
the apostle Paul, addressing the eldeia of Eiiliesus, 
says, ‘ Take heed ... to all the flock over Avhich 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers (bishops) 
to feed the church of God’ (Acts, xx. 28). And 
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writiuji 10 Tiiiiotliy, he ‘ Let the elders that 
rule Avoll he eoimted worthy of clouhle honoiii’, 
e^l^ecially they who lahour in word and doctrine ’ 
(1 Tim. V. 17). Elders also are found in all the 
churches. We liave seen them in the mother- 
ciiurcli of Jeni‘=‘alem ; and when Paul and Bar- 
nabas went forth on their first missionary journey, 
about the year 46, they ordained elders in every 
church (xVets, xiv. 23). Accordingly we find them 
in Ephesus ahoiit the year 60 (Acts, xx. 17), ami 
in the same city a few years later (1 Tim. v. 17, 
'witli cliap. i. 3), and in Crete. Titus is com- 
manded ‘to ordain elders in eveiy city* (Tit. i. 5). 
These are the scripture facts on wliicli the systeni 
of Presbyterianism as a government by elders is 
based. It does not recognise the bishop as the 
superior of the pi'esbyter, for they were originally 
two names of the same persons. Thus in Titus, i. 
5, 7, the apostle write.s, ‘ Ordain elders in ev'Ciy 
city . . . for a bishop must he hlaniele.'^s,’ and in 
Acts XX. those who in vers^e 17 are termed elder.s 
in verse 2S are termed lusliops. On the original 
identity of the bishop and presbyter Bishop Light- 
foofc “^ayp, * It is a fact now generally recognised by 
theologians of all shades of opinion, that in the 
language of the New Testament the .same officer 
in the church is called indift'ereiitly bishop {epis~ 
copos) and presbyter.’ There are two instances 
in which the term ‘bishop’ occurs apart from 
his being de.scrihed as 'elder,’ just as there are 
many examples of the elder hein^ mentioned with- 
out his being termed bishop (Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. 
iii. 2). In the writings of Clement of Rome, about 
the end of the 1st century, there is the same identity 
between the elder and the bishop ; hut fmm this 
period onwards the distiuctiou between the two 
begins to appear, thongdi Jerome in tlie 4th cen- 
tury writes ; ‘ Among the ancients bishop and 
prefahyter are the same, for the one is a term of 
dignity, the other of age* (see Bishop). 

Presbyterianism lingered in certain countries for 
centuries, as in Scotland till the year 431, when Pal- 
ladins was ajipointed bishop, and in Bavaria till the 
year 740. Traces of Presbyterianism are found 
among the Walden.sians ; and witli the Beforina- 
tion, wdien earnest al tempts wci‘g every wliere made 
to restore to the chiircn primitive doctrine and 
form, Presbyteiiauisni again asserted itself. In 
Germany and France, and on tlie Continent gener- 
ally, in consequence of its peculiar relationship to 
the state, its tree development was prevented. It 
was Calvin in Geneva who, though not the origin- 
ator, gave Presbyterianism the Sirm which, with 
modifications, it has ever .since retained. It 
■occupies a middle po.sition between diocesan 
Episcopacy an cl Congregationalism, and may be 
sl^ded ecclesiastical republicanism. The congre- 
gation elects its own minister and elders, and by 
deacons or managers regulates all its financial 
affairs. The .ses.sion, consisting of the minister 
and elders, has the spiritual oversight of tlie 
congregation. Tlie ministers, witli one or more 
elders from each congregation, constitute the 
presbytery (former]}^ sometimes called classis) of a 
defined district, having a general superintendence 
of the congregations ; to it appeal may he made 
from congregations or sessions. Some churches 
still retain as part of the regular organisation the 
synod, consistiug of a number of presbyteries in a 
province, and a court of appeal from presbyteries ; 
other churches dispense with this intermediate 
court. The General Assembly or Genei’al Synod 
is the highest court of the church, and consists of 
all the presbyteries of the church or their re^^re- 
sentativ^es. 

Presbyterianism, variously modified, is the form 
of church government subsisting in many Protestant i 
churches, but is most perfectly develope'd in Britain 


(including Ireland) and its colonie.s and America, 

I In Britain it prevails chiefly in Scotland, although 
during tlie Civil War in the 17th century it was for 
a very sliort time in the ascendant in England also. 
The consu‘toi-ial .system of the continent of Europe 
(see CONSI&TOUY) cannot, in any of its niodifica- 
tions, be regarded as essentially Presbyterian, 
although in some respects it approaches to’Presby- 
teiianism. The French cunsistorial system is more 
nearly Presbyterian than tlie German. In other 
cliiu’ches, also, Presbyterianism is modified by the 
relations of the church to blie state. At the General 
Presbyterian Council held at London in 1889, 81 
chni'clies were represented from all parts of the 
world, having 23,077 ministers, 117,345 elders, 
3,886,680 communicants, and 2,846,517 Sunday 
scholars. 

England . — The principles of the Puritans (q.v.) 
were essentially Presbyterian, although many of 
them Avere so much occupied with questions of doc- 
trine and discipline, and with resistance to pOAver 
exercised, as they believed, contrary to the Avord 
of God, that they paid little heed to the deA^elop- 
ment of their principles in church government. 
Yet in 1572 a presbytery Avas formed at Wands- 
Avorth, in Surrey, by ministers of London and its 
neighbonrliood, separating from the Church of 
England ; and other presbyteries were soon formed, 
notwithstanding the extreme hostility of Queen 
Elizabeth. Wlien the Westminster Assembly met 
in 1643 the Puritans of England Avere generally in- 
clined to mlopt Presbyterianism as their system of 
church government, although some still preferred 
a modified Episcopacy, and some bad adopted the 
principles of Independency or Congregationalism. 
The Presbyterians Avere, hoAvever, the strongest 
party at the beginning of the Civil War, altliough 
the Independents gained the ascendency afterAvards. 
The e&tahlisliment of Presbyterian church govern- 
ment in the Clinrch of Eiigland Avas voted by par- 
liament (the Long Parliament), 13bh October'l647 ; 
but it Avas never really established. The influence 
of the Independents prevented it. London and its 
neiglibonrhood Avere, meauAvUile, formed into tAveb^e 
presbjrieries, constituting the Provincial Synod of 
London, Avhich continued to hold regular half- 
yearly meetings till 1655, the meetings of presby- 
teries being continued till a later date; but the 
Avliole PresWtei'ian system Avas overturned ))y 
CromAveH’s Committee of Triev.s, apjDointed for the 
examining and approving of all persons elected or 
nominated to any ecclesiastical office. CromAvelPs 
policy aimed at bringing all ecclesiastical matters 
under the immediate control of the civil poAver. 
The Restoration aa^us folloAved by the friiitlc.ss 
SaAmy Conference (f|..v.), and soon after by the Act 
of linifornrity, Avhich came into force on 24th 
August 1662 ; and on tliat day about 2000 ministers 
in England and Wale.s resigned their benefices, or 
submitted to be ejected from them, for conscience’ 
sake. The first Nonconformists Avere mostly 
Presbyterians, but a small minority of Independ- 
ents aniong them prevented the institution of a 
regular Pj’esbyterian .system, and the consequence 
was that the Nonconformists of England became 
in general practically Independent. Antinomian- 
ism and Arminianism soon appeared among them, 
and Avere folloAved by Sooinianism or Unitarianisni 
to such an extent that the name Preshytcriaii be- 
came synonymous in England Avibh Sodnian or 
Uiiitarian ; old endoAvmenfcs, legacies of Presby- 
teriaiLS, being in many instances enjoyed by Uni- 
tarians. I^IeanAvdule, there sprang up in England a 
fcAv congregations connected Avitli the Church of 
Scotland, and Avith Avhat Avas formerly known as 
the ‘Secession Church,’ noAv the United Presby* 
terian Church. The number of such afterAvards 
very much increased. At the time of the formation 
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of the Free Olmrcli of Scotland (q.v.) the greater 
jj umber of the English Presbyterian churches con- 
nected with the Clnircli of Scotland sympathised 
with the cause of the Free Church, and took the 
name of the Preshyterian Church in Englaiul. In 
J876 a union, which had been long defied, was 
coiisnainiated between the synod more ijitimately 
related to the Free Clinrcli of Scotland and the 
congregations belonging to tiie United Presby- 
teiian Church. The naiiie assumed by the united 
church is the PreH])yterian Church of England. At 
the time of the union the Preshyterian Church in 
England had about 150 cliurclies, and the United 
Pre*shyterian Church more than 100. At tlic same 
date the Church of Scotland in England liad about 
twenty congregations. 

Scotland . — The Presl)yterian CImroIies of Scot- 
land are separately treated in the articles SCOT- 
LAND (Chubcii of), Free Church of Scotland, 
United Presbyterian Church, and Camer- 

ONIANS. 

Ireland . — The Irish Presbyterian Chni'cli origin- 
ated in the settlement of Ulster by Scottish colon- 
ists during the reign of James 1. After vantnis 
struggles a Presbyterian church was founded by 
the formation of a presbytery at Carrie kfergus in 
1642. Tlie Presbyterian population of Ulster was 
greatly increased in numoer by imnugration from 
Scotland about the middle of the 17th century; 
and, notwithstanding many di/bculties, from the 
opposition of prelates and of the civil poAver, the 
church continued to increase. It is a curious fact 
that the Preshyterian ministers received a pension 
from government, un<lcr Charles II., in 1672, Avluch 
Ucqium Bonnm (q.v.), liowevev, was not regularly 
paid until the reign of William, when it was aug- 
mented, altliongli only to the paltry amount in all 
of £1200 a year- It was afterwards repeatedly 
augmented, till it readied the amount of -£70 for 
eacli minister. A seminary for the education of 
ministers was erected at ICillaleagh ; and in 1710 
the synod of the Pre.shy tcrian Chuj-ch resolved to 
institute the preaching of the gosjiel to the Irish 
in their OAvn language. During tins period of its 
history the Irish Preshyterian Church experienced 
the utmost opposition from the High Church party. 
Afterwards dissensions Hpraug up within it, and 
these with reference to tlie most important doc- 
trines. A body opposed to the doctrine of the 
Ayestminster Confession of Faith aa'us organised as 
the Presbytery of Antrim. But tlie doctrine of 
the AYestminster Confession Avas more and move 
departed from in the Irish Preshyterian Church 
itself, which became to a large extent Arian or 
Unitarian. In 1830 a .separation took place from 
tlie Allans, avIio then formed the Henionstrnnt 
Presbytery of Ulster. In 1840 a union took place 
of the Irish Preshyterian Church fonuing theAS'//«oc^ 
of Ulster and tlio Secession Church in IrelamU an 
offshoot of the Scottish Secession Church, Avhich 
then reckoned 141 congregations in the north of 
Ireland, The Irish Preshyterian Clinrclij adhering 
to tlie AA^estminster Confession, in 1889 had 620 
ministers, Avith 102,057 communicants {Preshy- 
terian pop. at 1891 census, 446,687), and it has 
nob. only displayed much zeal for the aclA^ance- 
ment or Protestantism in Ireland, hut also of 
Christianity in otlier parts of the Avorld, and 
supports a very successful mission in Gujarat 
and Manchuria. The act disestablishing the 
Irish Chiircli in 1869 provided also for the dis- 
continuanco of the Itecjiinn Donum to tlie Presby- 
terians, with reservation of annuities for life to 
ministers already entitled to it ; and further gave 
poAver for eominutation of annuities for a cuiutal 
sum, of Avhicli advantage has been taken to a very 
large extent, so that a fund has been formed for 
paying annuities and leaving a large surplus as the 


nucleus of a Sustentatinii Fund for the ministers 
in time to come. Theie are two (*ollege.s — one 
purely theological, at Belfast, with seven profes- 
sois ; the other, at Londonderry, has eight profes- 
sors and a complete curriculum, Tlie colleges 
were einpOAvered in 1881 jointly to grant degrees 
in theology. 

United States. — The hi si Preshy tciiansin America 
Avere emigrants from Scotland and Ireland. The 
first Pre‘^l>yteriau congregatioiiH iu America AA'eve 
oi’ganised in Maryland before the close of the 17th 
century — the oldest that of lieliohotli, dating about 
1690 — and the first preshy teiy in Philadelphia in 
1705. A synod, consisting of four presbyteries, 
was constituted in 1716. Dissenrions ensued ; hut 
in 1758 the American Preshyterian churche.s Avere 
united iu one; and in 17SS a General Assembly 
Avaa instituted, tlic AA-liole number of congregations 
being then 419, and of niinisteis 188. The increase 
of the church Avas raj)i(l, ami in 1834 it contained 
22 synods, 111 pre.shyterieH, and about 1900 ministers. 
In 1801 a scheme of union aars adopted hetAveen 
Preshy tevians and Unngregafcionaiists, under 
Avhich hundreds of congregations Avere foimed 
iu the state of !MeAV York and elseAAdieie. About 
the heginning of the lOtli century the Ciimher- 
land Presbyterians {q.A\) .separated from the main 
body ; antf in 183S the American Preshyterian 
Church Avas divided into tAvo great sections, 
commonly knoAvn as Old School and New School 
Presbyterians, tlie fonner holding high Calvinislic 
doctiines, the latter a souAeAvhat modified Calvin- 
ism. Both of these clmrclies are extended over the 
Avhole of the United States, and both of them have 
misrions in different parts of the heathen Avorid, 
their collections for missions forming a large part 
of the contributions for that object from the 
United Slates of America. For some years they 
sliOAved symptoms of a sincere de.sire to reunite ; 
and tins object they accomplished in 1809, notAvith- 
standing the dissensions and new divisions caused 
by the .struggles hefcAveen tlie Northern and Southern 
States on the question of slaveiy. At the time of 
this union the Old School Pieshyterians counted 
2381 miirislev.s, 2740 churches, and 258,903 com- 
municants ; while the NeAV School numbered 1848 
miiiistera, 1631 churches, and 170,562 communicant.s. 
Each possessed at the same time five theological 
seminaries, A revision of the Confession Avas in 
progress in 1891. Tliere are several sections of the 
Preshyterian Clinrch in the United States, each 
having its oum theological seminaries and colleges, 
such as the Preshyterian Churches Northern and 
Soutliern, the Cuinljerland, the Befoimed, the 
United Preshyterian, the Keformed Dutch and 
German, &:e. In 1889 the number of ministers 
Avas 11,076, and of commuuicants 1,424,042. 

British Colonies, — By the middle of the 18tli 
century Preshyterian ministers Avere labouring in 
Nova Scotia and Quebec, the various division.s of 
the home churches being represented at an early 
stage ; hut mo.st of tlie early ministers came from 
the Secession Churcli. A union hetAveen the sec- , 
tions representing the Free and United Preshy- 
terian CliuYches took place in 1861. The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada is .strong and prosperous, 
Avith six theological colIege.s. In 1890 there Avere 
above 800 ministers, and about 140,000 communi- 
cants. In the Australasia colonies Presbyterianism 
is also vigorous ; see articles on the several colonies, 
111 the Cape Colony and minor colonies Presby- 
terianism is also represented. 

On Prefibyteriauism, as against Episcopacy and Inde- 
pendency, see, in the 17th century, Avorks by Gillespie, 
Butheriord, Baillie, ‘Smectymnuus,’ Bybeld, Baxter, 
Clarkson; in tlie 18th, Welles, Hall, John Brown, YHiy- 
took ; later, Barnes, Scriptural Argument for Episcopacy 
Examined (1835), and The ApoMk Church (1^3); 
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The Plea of Pre&huhry (1840); Miller, Manual of 
Prcshutcrn (1842); ISmj'th, PucshtjUry the Scyiptural 
Po/rf//(1843); King, Church Government (1854); Mac- 
iiherson, Preshiiterianiim (1883); Eannermau, ^yorship 
of the Preshuterian Church (1884); Oonslitution and 
Lav' of the Church of Scotland (1884); Wifclieiow, Form 
of the Christian Temple (1889); Killen, The Frame- 
work of the Church (1890); works on the AYestininster 
AsseniLly and its Coufe'53ion of Faith by Hetlierington 
(new ed. 1891), Hodye (1809), Macplierson (1881), 
Mitchell (18(i7, 1883, 1886). See also the articles in 
this work on Calvin, Knox, Assembly (General), 
Elder, Church History, Keformatiok, Confessions, 
IYl-sTMINSter Assembly. For Piesbyterian missions, 
see Missions. For Presbyterianism in England, see 
Madrie, of Enuhsh Pre^huttry (1872) ; Drysdale’s 

History of the Preshytcrians in Enyland (1889) ; Minutes 
of the Manchester Preshyterian Glassis (Chethain Society, 
part i.-iii. 1890-91). For Ireland, see Ireland; also 
Keid, History of the Prcshyltrian Church in Ireland 
(1SG7); Irwin, Irish Preshyteriaaism (1890), For 
America, see Webster, History of the PveshyteyiiLn 
Churches in America (1857); Gillett, History of the 
Preshylerlan Church in the United States (1864) ; Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism (ISSo). 

Pre.sbytery* Eor presbytery as a part_ of 
Pie'sbyteiian cliiircb governTiient, see the prececlinf> 
article. In ecclesiastical aicliitecture the^ presby- 
teiy is the space in the clioir of a clmrcli in which 
the high altar is placed ; the name is soinetimea 
extended to the Avliole choir. 

PrcSCOt, a manufacturing town of Lancashiic, 
S miles E. by N. of Liverpool. It has manufactures 
(introduced from Yorkshire in 1730) of watch- 
movements, watch-tools, small files, <S:c., and there 
are potteries near it. Prescot was the birthplace 
of John Kemble. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7393 ; ( 1 891 ) 6745. 

Pl'CSCOtt, the capital of Aiizona, lie.s in a 
picturesque mountain-valley, g,ome 6000 feet above 
the sea-level. There is a railway (74 miles north) 
to PiGscott Junction, which is on tlie Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad, 595 miles of Denver. Gold 
and silver are found in the neighbourhood, and 
daily lines of the United fStates Mail Coaches con- 
nect it with the numerous mining camps round 
about. Besides bullion, it has a trade in lumher 
and wool. Pop. 1836. 

Prescott, William Hicicling, hisLoiian, was 
bom at Salem, Mas.sacluisetts, May 4, 1796. 
His father was a prosperous lawyer ; his grand- 
father, Colonel William Prescott (1726-95), was 
a distinguished soldier in the Revolution, to 
whose memory a statue was erected on Bunker Hill 
in 1881. He entered Harvard College in 1811, and 
graduated in 1814, ^ Early in his college course he 
had iiis left eye blinded by a piece of bread play- 
fully thrown by a fell ou' -student, and the other 
was .soon sympathetically affected, so that he was 
obliged to live for months in a darkened room. He 
next travelled in England, France, and Italy, 
married in 1820, and abandoned the study of law 
for literature, He no\v devoted him .self to severe 
study, and formed splendid literary projects, in 
spite of the grievous disadvantage of being able 
only to use his remaining eye for brief periods. His 
first studies were in Italian literature, and it was 
not till the beginning of 1826 that he had found 
the work of his life within the range of Spanish 
history. Fortunately his means were ainjile, so 
that he was able to ^procure the services of 
assistants, and to live amid conditions of comfort. 
By constant habit he gained the power of carrying 
a great doal in liia memory, and after he ^had 
revolved the whole of a cliajiler in his mind he 
quickly transferred it to paper by means of his 
stylus and an ingenious writing- case specially con- 
structed for the blind. His first secretary knew 
no Spanish, yet he went through the seven quarto 
volumes of Manana’s History with him. So he 


laboured with^ almost unexampled courage and 
patience at his History of Ferdinctnd and Isa- 
bella (3 vols. Boston, 1838), which quickly eairied 
his name across the ocean to the Ohf ^Vorld, 
and was straightaway translated into Frencl/ 
Spanisli, and German. He next devoted six 
years to the History of the Conquest of Mexico 
(3 vols. 1843), and four years to the Conquest 
of Hern (2 vols. 1847). TJiese works deservedly 
brought liim a gicat leputation ; he was chosen 
a corresponding member of the French Institute, 
and on a visit to Europe in 1850 was received 
with the liighest distinction. In 1S55 he published 
two volumes of his History ^ of Philip II., and a 
third volume in 1858, but died of a]ioplexy befoie 
its close at Boston, January 28, 1859. Ib-escott’s 
style alone Avould have assuied him populaiity, 
and to this day he remains uniivalled among 
English historians for vigorous and direct nariative 
and for sustained splendour of colour. His imagina- 
tion worked all the more ficely because lie saw but 
with the inward eye, and the splendid visions tliat 
it wove gave his pages the vivid colouih of reality 
and life. He is not a philosophical historian, but 
lie is a master of narrative and incident, and there 
is not a dull passage in all Ids liistoiies. His Life, 
hy CJeorge Tick nor, was published in 1864. 

Prescription i^ the term apidied to the 
written direction or receipt given by the phy.sician 
or surgeon to the chemist for the preparation of a 
medicinal substance .suitable to a S 2 iecial case. In 
pi escribing the medical iiractitioner may either 
Older an officinal or an cxicinpoi'aneous comjiound. 
Ollicinal compounds (or preparations, as tlieyaie 
frequently termed) are those for which formulee 
are introduced into the national pharmacopoeias, 
and are therefore sujiposed to be alway.s at hand 
in the laboratory of the dispensing eheniist (such, 
for example, as Misiitra Fcrri ComposUa^ Piduis 
Ipccacuanh ce Co^nqiositiis — i. e. Dover’s Powder— Con- 
fcctlo SuIjiMtris^ &:c ,) ; Avliile extemiioraneoua com- 
pounds are those whicb aie devised on the instant 
with the view of meeting tlie vaiious peculiarities 
which almost every case of disease pi’esents. In 
some cases, where no chemical action is apparent 
or jirobable, a mixture of two or more drugs seenns 
to modify the idiyaiological efiect of each iiigiedi- 
ent. For example, Dovei’s Powder contains as its 
active ingredients ipecacuanha and oidum, and yet 
in well-regulated doses it neitlier exhibits the 
nauseating jiroiierties of the former nor the nar- 
cotic inllueiice of the latter substance. The .selec- 
tion of the most eligible form of the remedy is of 
extreme importance. The 2 >hysician here has to 
determine whether lie shall jn escribe his remedy 
in the form of pill, powder, or mixture ; whether 
lie shall administer it as an injection into the lower 
bowel ; whether the jmtient shall (in certain cases) 
inhale it ; &c. As a geneial lule we should accom- 
modate the form and llavour of our remedies, pio- 
vided we do not sacrifice their virtues, to the taste 
of the patient, who usually prefers pills to draughts 
or powders. The unpleasant taste of many medi- 
cines which must be given in the fluid form may 
often be obviated by the skill of the prescriber. 
Castor-oil, cod-liver oil, and cojiaiba are most easilj^ 
taken on the suiface of orange- wine, or watei con- 
taining a bitter tincture, care being taken to moisten 
with water tlie edge or rim of the glass at the part 
apiilied to the mouth. The taste of solution of 
potash and of lime-water is best covered with 
milk ; and the disagreeable flavour of senna is said 
to be concealed if its infusion is made with strong 
tea. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that it is 
the custom to write prescriptions in the Latin 
language, to abbreviate well-known words, to 
use symbols for weights and measures, and to 
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conimence each ])resei iption Avitli the symliol R, 
wliicli signifies llecipCy ‘ take. ’ Aa an illnstrationj 
■\ve append a prescription for a tonic draught 
(where/. 5 fetand.s for fluid ounce;/! 5 for fluid 
drachm \ I'l for minim ; gi\ for grain ; M. for misce, 
‘miv ’) : 

{Name of Patient.) 

5 . Qiiinia Sulph., gr.] 

Tinct. Calumhm, f. 5i 

Acid. Sulph. Dilut., iax 

Syrup. Aurant,, f. 

Inf life. CalumhiTC, ad f 53 

M. Fiat Hausfus ter quotidie sumendiis. 

Date. {Initials or name of 2mescrihc?\) 

As a jiarallel to this retention in we-stern Eurojie 
of a nicdimval u.sage, it may ho mentioned that in 
tlie palmy days of tlie lepuhlic of Athens the 
Attic-speakiiig practitioner was held hound to 
wiite ilia pre.scriptions in the ancient Doiic dialects ; 
t)ie reason in this case being that the schools of 
medicine in the Doric colonies of Magna Grmcia 
and elsewhere were long the most celebrated. 

Pl*CSCril>ti011» in Roman laiv, means a clause 
inserted in tlie preface to tlie foi inula under which 
an action was tiied. The piescription longi tcvi‘ 
ports directed that the claimant should not succeed 
if the defendant had been so long in possession of 
the property in dispute that equity would not 
allow him to he disturbed. In England lapse of 
time may aflect property rights in various ways. 
The light of a claimant to bring an action may he 
taken away by Htatutes of Limitation (q.v-h or 
the law nlay regard the long enjoyment of tlie 
possessor as evidence to show that his rights liad a 
lawful 01 min. Possessory title to land is now 
gained under the express provisions of the modern 
statutes of limitation. In proving^ title by pre- 
scription to easements {siicli as rights of way, 
ancient lights, tScc.) and other incorporeal rights 
over the land of another the claimant relies on 
immemorial enjoyment; hub the courts is^ould 
always infer the immemorial character of the riglit 
from a comparatively short period of actual enjoy- 
ment. And now, under the Prescription Act of 
18.S2, the period is fixed at twenty years in the case 
of lights and other casements and thirty years in 
the case of pi’ofits (such as common of pasture, and 
the like). Eor the rules of the act, see Shelford’s 
Peal P rope rtg Statutes. 

In the law of Scotland prescription is a method 
both of acquiring and of losing a right ; hence jt is 
divided into positive and negative. The positive 
pre.scription was introduced by titatute 1617, chap. 
12. As that statiite lias been interpreted by 
decisions, posses.sion of lieritable subjects for forty 
yeans, on the requisite titles, recorded in the 
appropriate register, is suflicient to secure an 
owner against any one alleging a better title ; or 
to determine the extent of nn estate, wliere a 
question arises either as to what is comprehended 
iinder a general description or as to \yhether a 
specific piece of property lias been carried under 
a clau.se of parts and pertinents ; or to merge a 
title of property in the higher title of superiority. 
The possession must he uninterrujited and co-ex- 
tensive with the right claimed. The Conveyanc- 
ing Act, 1874 (37 and 38 Viet. chap. 94 sect. 34), 
simplified the title necessary for founding pre- 
scription, by enacting that 'any ex facie valid, 
irredeemable title,’ recorded in the aiDpropriate 
register, shall be anlBcienfc; and shortened the 
prescriptive period by enacting that possession for 
twenty years continually and together, following 
Oil such recorded title, shall lie equivalent to 
po&ses.sion for the old period of forty years. 

The negative prescription of obligations was first 
introduced by the Statute 1409, cliap. 29, which 


declaies that unless a person follow an obligation 
and take document tliereoii within forty year'^, his 
light shall piesciihe and be of no avail. By the 
Act 1617, chap- 12, this prescription was extended 
to heritalde bonds and otlier heritable rights, and 
it was enacted tliat tlie years of minority of the 
party against whom the presciiption was used 
should not be counted. In addition to tliese long 
piesciiptions there are several shorter presci ip tions, 
whose object, generally speaking, is to piotect 
parties against the consequences of negligence in 
preserving vouchers and, after the expiration of 
the presciiptive period, to change the onus 
handl and to re.strict the mode of pi oof. Among 
these les.ser prescriptions are the vicennial pre* 
scription of twenty years, applicable to retouis and 
hologi’aph writings; the ten yeais’ or decennial 
prescription, ajiplicable to actions against tutors 
and curators ; the septennial pre.scription of caution- 
ary obligations ; the sexennial piefecription of bills 
of exchange ; the quinquennial presciiption of 
arrears of rent in anagiicultural lease, of ministei'^’ 
stipends, of bargains conceining movables made 
verbally, and of inhibitions ; the triennial prescni^- 
tion, iritioduced by the Act 1579, chap. 83, appli- 
cable to actions for servants’ wages, for liou.se-ients, 
or for accounts to attorneys, surgeons, agents, &:c. 
In Scotland if, within twenty years after the com- 
mission of a crime, no step has been taken to bring 
the oftender to justice, it would appear that the 
riglit to prosecute falls to the groniid. 

Presentment. See Ciumixal Laav, 

Preserved Provisions. Under the term 
wchcrves is usually iu chided fruit, eaten whole or 
iroken, or the juice of fruit, jire&erved by boiling 
with sugar. AVholo fiuib is boiled iu clear syrup 
in such a manner that the sugar penetrates" the 
fruit completely. It is then drained and diied at 
a gentle heat, so that the absorbed sugar ciystal- 
liae.s in the substance and on the surface of the 
fruit, whicli is then known as candied. Jam con- 
sist-y of fruit boiled with an equal weight of sugar, 
which latter dissolves in the fruit juice set free as 
the fruit hieaks doum. If well made they can he 
preserved in this manner for yeais, hut the quality 
deteriorates after twelve or eighteen months, owing 
to crystallisation and otlier changes taking place 
in tlie sngai. Eruit jellies consi'^t of the juice of 
the fruit only, boiled with sugar, tliis vegetable 
jelly consisting principally of a substance Known 
to chemist, s under the name of pectin. Fiuits are 
also preserved by covering with water in suitable 
^'csse^^, lieating to a high temperature, and closing 
the vessel whilst hot. 

Meat, vegetables, and other provisions may he 
preserved with more or less .success in a mimbei’ of 
ways, which may he classed roughly under four 
headings ; (1) desiccation ; (2) use of cold ; (3) by 
chemical compounds ( antiseptics ) ; (4) by exclusion 
of air. The simple process of diying is eftective 
both with meat and vegetables, and if completely 
carried out jir events tlie ordinary putrefactive 
changes fiom taking place. Dried vegetables are 
prepared largely for use on board ship, and the 
.soup tablets so extensively used nowadays consist 
of meat and vegetables dried and pressed together. 
Jerked Beef (q.v.) and Pemniican (q.v.) are pre- 
]mred chiefly by drying in the sun. The use of 
cold is mainly a temporary expedient enqiloyed 
for the carnage of meat from one countiy to 
another. This industry is earned on extensively 
in Ameiica, Australia, and New Zealand. The 
carcass is frozen hard by a lefiigerating machine, 
and packed on board ship in a clianiber cooled by 
a similar apparatus. Meat so pre.served anives in 
Europe in good condition, and if properly thawed 
is superior to all but the best home-grovm beef 
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and mutton (hee Uefrigeration ). For condensed 
milk, see Milk. 

Certain chemical Mihstances have the power to 
prevent decay or arrest ]nitref active clmn^^es, by 
destroying tlie activity of tlie germs or ferments 
wliicli act as the exciting cause. Common salt is 
vaiinufely applied for the purpose of preserving 
meat (the food-value being thereby somewhat 
decreased) ; the meat may he immersed in brine, 
packefl in salt, rubbed with salt and dried, or 
salted and smoked. The method of salting and 
smoking ham is described at Ham ; the chief pre- 
servative element in the wood-smoke is creasote. 
Crea^ote, boric acid, salicylic acid, and sulphur 
compounds are all substances that can he used as 
food preservatives, hut the objection to tlie use of 
chemical agents is that they either have a dis- 
tinct taste themselves or have a toxic influence 
on the human body. Salicylic acid lias been used 
in large quantities for preserving milk and other 
foods, but, when taken even in sinall doses for a 
lengthened peiiod, it disturbs the animal economy ; 
ami in France any food preserved by its means 
is now condemned as unlit ror human consumption. 
The use of creasote is con lined to meats which are 
usually smoked. Boric acid has no taste, and in 
fill probability is harmless when taken in tlie 
small quantities present in food preserved by its 
means. Milk, fish, poultry, and meat of all kinds 
may be preserved for months by its use. A veiy 
ingenious method of using this preservative has 
been tried with success. The boric acid is injected 
into the large vein of an insensible but living 
animal, so that it is carried in the ordinary circu- 
lation to all parts of the body, and the animal is 
then killed ; meat so prepared has l)eeii kept 
fresh and palatable for about three nioutlis, Soni e 
sulphur compoumls, notably the hisulpliite of lime 
and suli^hurous acid, are good preservatives, hut 
they have an objectionable taste. The former is 
used by bii tellers as a preserver of meat in Iiot 
weather. 

E-xclusion of air is a method of preserving which 
is used almost excl usively for cooked foods. Vai inns 
plans of coating meat with air-tight eo filing have 
been tned, hut they have been carried little 
further than the experimental stage. Meat has 
been flipped in molten paraffin -wax, gelatine, gutta- 
percha, &c. — all (»f wliich e.xcliide air; but the 
air, or, more coirecLly, the germs present in the 
air, are imprisoned in the tissues of the meat, ami 
these speedily set up putrefactive changes. The 
only process which has successfully accomplished 
the desired end i.s by the use of high temperature 
to expel the air and destroy the germs, and then 
sealing to prevent ingress of more air. Many have 
claimed the credit of this invention, hut in all 
pi'obahility it was first proposed by a M. Apperb of 
Paris in 1810. The proces.? as now carried on, how- 
ever, is the outcome of many minds, Appert’s 
original method simply snp]>lying the gronmnvork. 
The various tinned uieats,^ soups, &c. now in the 
marked are examples of this method of preserving 
food. The meat, &c. is placed in tins, which are 
immersed in a solution of calcium chloride heated 
up to a temperature of 270^ F., which destroys 
both germs and spores. The tins are previously 
clo.se d, exempt a small pin-hole for the escape 
of steam. They are heated thus for about three 
hours, when the pin-holes are closed hy solder, 
and the tins are allowed to cool. This pvoce.ss 
is thoroughly successful as far .os mere preserva- 
tion goes. Tins of meat thus treated have been 
opened after twenty years, and no sign of putre- 
faction has been noted ; occasionally through some 
carelessness the air may not have lieen thoroughly 
lemovecl and putrefaction ensues ; such exceptions, 
however, are rarely met with in tins sent out by 


good firms, A b.id tin can l>e detected bef(»re open- 
ing by the bulged -out appearance of the tin, the 
gases of decomposition pressing ont the sides or 
ends. The objection to the process lies in the 
over- cooking to whicli the meat must be subjected. 
This impairs both the appearance and flavour, and 
no doul)t removes soine of the nutiitive value of 
the inoab, although this latter point is denied by 
some. Other plans, varying somewhat in detail bub 
similar in piinciple, have been patented, and are 
in u«^e in some of the food -preserving factones. 
Abeuleeii and London are centres fortius industry, 

I the former having five factories, udiilst in America 
and NewZealaml (q.v.) a large amount of capital 
is invested in tlie tiade. See Salmon. 

The various extracts of meat aie in a way pre- 
served foods. They consist of the juice and 
extractive matter of the meat evaporated down to 
a thick consistence, and frequently pu-eserved by a 
large addition of salt. The niajority of tliese 
O': bracts are stimulants rather than foods, some of 
them being practically useless. Vegetables are 
frequently preserved by the process of pickling. 
The vegetables are boiled M’itli vinegar and spices. 
The latter two substances, being antiseptic in their 
nature, prevent putrefaction and decay. For the 
preservation of wood, see Dry Hot. 

Presidency. See In di a. 

President of the Tnited States, the head 
of the executive of the Fnited States, is also the 
only executive ()fficer who leaches liis position by 
election ; the appointment of the o there being 
either in his hamts (subject to their confirmation 
by 1 1 le s e n a t c ) or r egu 1 at e d by 1 fiw. The presiil en t i.s 
elected for a tei'iu of four years ; seven presidents — 
Washington, Jeflerson, Mndison, IVIonroe, Jackson, 
Lincoln, and Grant — have been chosen for a second 
term of office, bub a tliiul term, although there 
is nothing in the constitution to prevent it, is 
practically prohibited by tlie popular prejudice 
against it. A candidate must be a natural-born 
citmen of the United States, not under thirty-five 
years of age. The president has a salary of ??50,000 
a year, and must recei\'e no other emolument 
during office from the United States or any state. 
He is com maiider-in- chief of tlie army and na'\y of 
the United States, and of the militia when in the 
actual service of the Union ; he has the power to 
grant reprieves and iianlons for oflencea again.stthe 
United States, excejit in cases of impeachment, and 
(hy and with the advice and consent of two-thirda 
of the senate) to make treaties and to appoint 
amba'^sadors, consuls, and all other officers of the 
United States udiose appointments are nob other- 
wise provided for ; from time to time he sends to 
congress a ‘message’ (cf. the ‘Queen’s Speech’) 
giving information as to the state of the Union, 
and recommending measures for consideration j he 
may convene both house.s, nr either house, in special 
session ; and, if the two Imnses disagree as to tlie 
time of adjourn ment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he thinks fit. The president, like the vice- 
president and all other civil officers, may be 
removed from office on impeachment by the House 
of Ivcpvesentatives for and conviction by bMm-bhmls 
of the senate of treason, bribery, or otlier high 
criino.s and misdemeaiiourR. He' may require the 
opinion, in wilting, of the head of any of the 
executive departments on any subject relating to 
the duties or his department. Every bill which 
passes congress must nave the president’s signature 
to become a law, unless, after he has returned it 
■with his objections, two-tbirds of each house 
support it and pass it over his veto. 

The Vice-president of the United States, although 
elected along with the president, is no part of the 
executive department. His sole function is to 
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Tn-e>uie over the henate, ^vhere he lia& no vote 
uiile&ii ill the caae of a tie ; and in practice he has 
little inti lienee on the admiuisitiatioii, and is 
ie<,'ai'detl only as an ‘under-study,’ in leadiness to 
take the presidency in the event of its hein^" 
vacated by tiie prebideiit’e removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability. Four \ icc-probidents — Tyler, 
Fillnioie, Johnson, Arthur— have so aueceeded to 
the presideiicy. In tlie event of the removal, 
death, resignation, or inability of both the presi- 
dent and tlie vice-president, the secretary of state, 
and after liiiii, in their order, other members of 
the calnnet, would act as president until the dis- 
ability of the iireshlent was i-enioved, or a new 
jire.'bident elcctocl. On the death of a \icc-picsidenL 
the duties of his ollice are fuHilled by the piesideiit 
2 )ro tem 2 )ovG of the senate. 

Tlie election of pieaideiit and vice-president is 
conti oiled 1)y the electoral system, under which the 
people do not vote directly for the candidates, hut 
for electors from their separate states who aie 
pledged to cast their votes for particular candid a Les. 
Each .state is entitled to a nuinher of electors equal 
to its imiiiher of seiiatois (two in each case) and 
representatives in congress ; these latter range from : 
one to thirty-four (see tal)le below). At lii-bL the i 
electors simply voted for two candidates, and the 
one who received the second highest niunber of 
votes for president became vice-president ; but 
since ISO-i i)ro vision has been made for a sej>arate 
election of the vice-president. In the event of no 
candidate liaving a majority of the electoral votes 
the House of Itepreseniatives chooses a preshleiit, 
voting hy states, each state having one vote ; if no 
vice-president i.s elected the senate chooses a vice- 
president, voting as usual. >Such cases occuired 
in lSOO-1, when Jeltei’Hoii and Burr had tied, and 
the former was made president and the latter vice- 
president ; in 1924-20, when none of the four 
candidates for tlie presidency liad a majority, and 
John Q. Adams, who had received eigliby-four 
electoral votes, was chosen by the House over 
Andrew Jackson, who had ninety-nine ; and linally 
in 1836-37, when Uicdiavd M. Johnson, who liad 
obtained a plurality of electoral votes for the vice- 
presideucy, was elected hy the senate. The terri- 
tories have no vote in any case. 

For other jiresidents, see the articles on the 
several repulilics that have such officers at the head 
of tlie government. 

The preaidents of the United vStatoa have been Oeorge 
WaHhmgton { 1789-07 ), John Adams ( 1797-lSOl ), Thomas 
Jefferson (lSOl-9), Janies Hadison (1809-17), James 
Moiuoe (1817-25), John Quincy Adams (X825-29), 
Andrew Jackson ( 1829-37 ), Havtin Van Biiren ( 1837-41 ), 
’William Henry HarriBon (March-April 1841), John 
Tyler (1841-45), James Knox Folk (1845-49), Zachary 
Taylor (1849-50), Millard Filhnore (1850-53), Franklin 
Fieice (1853-57), James Buchanan (1857-61), Abraham 
Linoolii ( 1861-65), Andrew Johnson (1865-69), "Ulysses S, 
Grant (1869-77), llntherfoid Birchard Hayes (1877-81 ), 
James Abram Gar Held ( March -September 1881), (Jhester 
Alan Arthur (1881-85), Grover Cleveland (1885-89), 
Benjamin Harrison (1889). For all these see separate 
articles. The following table shows the number of 
electoral votes allowed to each state &mce the ceii'aus of 
1890. 


Alabama 11 

Arkansas 8 

California....,.., 9 

Colorado 4 

Connecticut 6 

Belawaro 53 

Florida 4 

Georgia,. ....... .13 

Idaho 3 

IllmolS 24 

Indiana 15 

Iowa i.S 

Kansas .. . ... lo 

Kentucky 153 

Louisiana 8 


Maine 6 

Maryland 8 

Massadinsetts. ...15 

Michigan U 

Minnesota 1) 

Mlaslsslppi 9 

Missouri 17 

Montana 3 

Nebraska 8 

Nevada 3 

New Hampslilro. . 4 

New Jersey 10 

New York 30 

North Carolina. .. 11 
North DakoU. .. . 3 


Ohio 23 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania. ..32 
Rhode Tslanil. , 4 
South Carolina, . . 9 
Smith JD.akota. .. . 4 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 16 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 12 

■VVashinglon 4 

We.st Virginia. . , , 6 

Wisconsin 12 

Wyoming 8 

Total 444 


PresuliO, a Spanish word for ‘a fort,* applied 
especially to four Spanish fortified posts on the 
coa^t of Morocco— Ceuta, Melilla, Alhueemas, and 
Penon tie Velex. 

Press, Fupedom of the, the expi-eosioii u.sed 
to denote the absence of any official restraint ou 
the publication of books and other pi in bed matter. 
In England, at the Reformation, tlie control of the 
pre.'^s came lo he centred in the crown, the eccle- 
siastical in addition to the secular goveinment 
being vested in Heniy VIII. as temporal head of 
the church. The Company of btatioiieis, who 
came to have the regulation of printing and pub- 
lishing, weie servauLh of the government, subject 
to the control of the IStar Cliamiier. The censor- 
ship of the press was enforced by the Long Pailia- 
111 ent, in spite of Milton’s eloquent protest (see his 
Ari’upagitica)^ and was le-cstahlished moie rigor- 
ou.sly at the Restoration. It was continued at the 
Revolution, and the statute regulating it wa-i 
renewed fiom time to time till 1693, when tlie 
Conmion.s hy a special vote stiiick it out of the list 
id tenipoiary acts to lie continued. Since that 
time the ceiisorhliip of tlie press has ceased to exist 
ill Britain, But, though there are no official 
vestvictioiis on what shall and what shall luit he 
published, the authois and publish eio of ciimiiial 
or injiiriouH mattei are aineiiahle to the law of 
libel ; and there aie certain statntoiy lequirements 
in force to enable them to he traced. Ever> pci son 
who prints anything for liire or leward must, 
under a penalty of £20, keep one copy at least of 
the mattei' iirinted, and write on it tlie name and 
place of abode of the person who employed him to 
print it. Every person who prints any paper 
meant to he puhlislied must print on the first or 
last leaf his name and usual place of biiHiiieH.s ; and 
on failure to do so he forfeits the sum of £5, and so 
does any person publishing the same. There are 
a few printed paper.s exempted from conforming to 
the above requirement — as, for in.sfcaiice, papera 
prill tetl hy parliament or in goveinment offices, 
engravings, auction lists, bank-notes, bills of 
lading, reccijits for money, anil a few other Himilar 
matters. In the case of a libel legal publication 
is constituted by sending or showing a copy printed 
or in manuscript to any peison ; the sale of a 
newsjiapev or otlier publication in a shop, or 
its delivery to an officer at the ytainii-ollice, is 
also considered an act of publication. The truth 
of the statements luiblished may he urged as a 
])lea of defence in an action for libel ; in criminal 
proceedings truth is a defence if the iniblica- 
tion is for the public henetit. The jmbllslier of a 
book or ncwajinper may also defend liimself by 
.showing that the matter complained of was 
lished by order of either House of Parliament, that 
it is a fair criticism on a public person or act, or 
that it represents the honest belief of the defendant, 
and is puhlished hy him in the coiu’se of his official 
or moral duty. If a bill shall be hied in any court 
for the tliscovery of the name of the printer, pub- 
lisher, or propiietor of a newspaper or other publi- 
cation, Avith the view of rendering him liable in 
damages for slanderous matter, the defendant is 
bound to make the discovery required, whicli, 
however, cannot be made use of against himiu any 
other proceeding than that for which it has been 
made. The peualtie.s against newspapers can only 
be sued for in the name of the Attorney-general 
or Solicitor-general, or Lord Advocate. CevLaiii 
regulations also exist regarding tlie exhibition of 
Plays (q.v.). Subject to these restrictions, the 
freedom of the press has subsisted in Britain since 
1693. At least an equal clegTee of freedom obtains 
in tlie United States, where privilege Is niuchmore 
widely extended. See Libel. 

A more or less rigorous censorship of the press 
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exKtii in most Euiopejin state^'. Tliero is often no 
cliiect supei vision pievious to publication, but the 
olhcial censor has it in his power to stop any publi- 
cation which he cleeins objectionable, to couliscate 
tlie e(iition, ancl to piosecute the author and editor. 
XcNtspapeis and pamphlets aie f^enerally subjected 
to a stiicter ceiiboisliip than lar^^er works. See 
Imdex ; al&o Odgen-a on Libel, and Pateisoii on the 
Libeity of the Picss. — For Correction of the Pie^s, 
see Pkoofs. 

PresseilS<^5 Edmond de, a pioiuinent French 
Piotestaut theoloj^au, was horn in Paris, January 
24, 18*24-, studied at the university theie, next 
under Vinet at Laii.sanne, and Tholuck and 
Neander at Halle and Berlin, and in 1847 became 
a pastor at Paris. He was deputy to the National 
Assembly for the Seine department in 1871-76, and 
was elected a senator for life in 1883. He received 
the D. D. degree from Bieslau in 1869 and Edin- 
burgh in 1884. He died April S, 1891. A stiong 
thinker and vigorous Avriter, as well as eloquent 
pieacher, Pressense took a foremost part in the 
great theological as well as ecclesiastical con- 
tioveisies of the day ; publislied many learned aud 
important books, most of which have been trans- 
lated into Englisli and German ; and contributed 
to the theological and literary magazines on both 
sides of the Channel — the article on Christianity 
in the present work is from his pen. 

The following are the most important books : Ze 
RCdenipUnr (1854 ; Eng. trans. 18G4) ; Histoire de& Trois 
Proaiers Si^cles tie VK(fHsc Chretientie (4 vuls. 1858-77 ; 
Eng. trans. 1SG9-78 j a thoroughly revised and extended 
edition had reached its third volume in 1890 ) ; L' Use 
ct la Revoluiion R^rangaisc (1864; Eng, trans. 1809); 
Jesus Christ, son I'emps, sa Vie, CEiure (ISOG; 
Eng. trans. 1866); J^tudes Cotiteviporainea (1880; Eng. 
trans. New York, 1880 ) ; and Les Oriyines ( 1882 ; Eng. 
tran«. 1883 ). 

Pressgailft*. Impressment Avas tlie mode for- 
mei ly lesorted to for manning the Biitish navy. 
The practice had not only the sanction of custom, 
hut tlie force of laAv. It may he traced in English 
legislation from the days of EdAvard T. ; and many 
acts of parliament, from the leigii of Philip and 
Maiy to that of George III., Avere passed to 
regulate the s^^stem of impressment. Impressment 
consisted in seizing by force, for service in the 
loyal navy, seamen, river- Avatermen, and at times 
landsmen, when state eineigencies rendered them 
nece.‘ 3 .sary. The pressgaiig, an armed party of reli- 
able men commanded by ollicers, usually proceeded 
to fauch houses in the seaport toAvns as Avere sup- 
posed to he the resort of the seafaiing population, 
laid violent hands on all eligible men, and conveyed 
them forcibly to the ships of war in the harbour. 
As it Avas nob in the nature of sailors to yield with- 
out a struggle many terrilde fi^dits took place 
betAveen the pressgangs and their intended victims 
—combats in Avhich lives Aveie often lost. In point 
of justice theie is little, if anything, to he said for 
impressnient, Avhich had nob even tlie merit of an 
impartial selection from the Avhole available popu- 
lation. Under the laAvs all eligible men of seafaring 
habits Avere liable betAveen the ages of eighteen and 
iiffcy-five; but exemptions Avere made in favour of 
apprentices avIio had not been tAvo years appren- 
ticed, fishermen at sea, a proportion of able sea- 
men in each collier, liarpooners in Avhalers, and a 
feAV others. A pressgang could hoard a nierchant- 
vessel or a privateer of its own nation in any part 
of the AA^orld, and carry off as many of the best 
men as could be removed Avithout actually endanger- 
ing the vessel. The exercise of this poAver inacle a 
privateer dread a friendly man-of-Avar moie than an 
enemy, and often led to as exciting a chase as Avlien 
enemies ay ere in pureuit of each other; for the 
privateer’s men Avere the best sailors, for their 
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puipose, that the naval olHceis could lay hold on. 
^Mitigations of the harjsh law-s on the subject Aveie 
frequently introduced. As early as 1563 the naval 
authorities had to secure the sanction of the local 
justices of peace ; in 1835 the term of an hnpre.s&ed 
man’s service Avas limited to ii\ e yeans save in uigenfc 
national nece.ysity. By that time the system AA’as ! 
I becoming obsolete ; the navy is noAV manned by , 
vohmtai y service. In i ecent times, Avhen volnnteeia 
fail, a system of bounties lias been resoited to. 
But the laAA's sanctioning impiessment sluniher, 
without being repealed. 

Pressing to Death. See Peine Forte et 
Dure. 

Pres ter Jolin^ the name applied by mediieval 
credulity for two hundred years to the siippo'^)ed 
Chri.stian sovereign of a vast but ill-defined enqure 
ill central Asia. The idea of a poAverfiil Christian 
potentate in the far East, at once piiest and king, ' 
Avas universal in Europe from about the middle of 
the 12fch to the heg inning of the lltli century, wlieii 
it Avas tian-sf erred to Ethiopia and dually found a 
fancied historical justification in identification Avitli 
the Christian king of Abyssinia. 

The first mention of a Pres ter John, sprung from 
the ancient lace of the IMagi of the Gospels, occurs 
in the Chronicle of Otto, bishop of Freisingeii. 
Here, on the authoiity (1145) of the bishop of 
Gabala {Jibal in Syiia), Ave iiiul a circumstantial 
account of his pOAver, his Christianity after the 
Nestorian pattern, his victories over the Medes and 
Persians, and how his progress to Jerusalem Avas 
stayed by the intervening Tigris, which refused to 
freeze over to give him passage. Again, about 1166, 
theie Avas Avidely eui'reiifc in Europe an extravagant 
epistle supposed to he addressed by Prester John 
to the Greek emperor IManuel. Herein Ave read 
astounding Avoiiders enough : hoAV that he iiiled 
over the tliiee Indies and countless hordes of men, 
among them those unclean races Ai’hich Alexander 
tlie Great shut up Avithin the northern mountains; 
that thirteen great crosses of gold and jeAvels Avere 
borne before as many armies, each of 10,000 kniglits 
and 100,000 foot ; that all his subject-s Avere virtu- 
ous and happy ; attendant upon liim were seven 
kings, sixty dukes, and 3G5 counts, tAvelve arcli- 
bishops, and twenty bishops, AA'hile seventy-tAA’o 
kings AA'ith their kingdoms were his tiibubaries ; 
before his throne stood a Avondrous mirior, in Avhicii 
he saw everything that was happening in all his 
vast dominions ; his kingdom contained the Foun- 
tain of Youth, the Sea of Sand, the River of 
Stones, and the river Avhose sand AA^aa preeiou.s gems, 
ants that dug gold, fish that yielded purple, pebbles 
that give light and make invisible, and the sala- 
mander which lives in fire, fioiu the incombustible 
covering of Avhich Avere fashioned robes for the 
piesbyter to Avear, There is also extant a letter ; 
of date 1177, written by Pope Alexander HI. and I 
evidently addressed to the iiuagmary author of ; 
the grandiloquent epistle of 1165. | 

About the year 1221 the distant rumour of the i 
conquests of Genghis Khan again gave strength to | 
the belief in such a mighty Christian potentate. 
M. d’Avezac first pointed out the true historical 
source of the story in the Chinese Yeliu Tashi, 
founder of the empire of Kar^-Khitai, Avho assumed 
the title of Gur Kluin (supposed by Oppeit to have 
been confounded Avith Ynkriaiian or Johannes ), and 
fixed his capital at Balasaghiin, north of the Than 
Shan range. He defeated Sanjar the Seljuk 
sovereign of Persia in 1141 at a great battle near 
Samarkand, hut, though hateful to the Moslem 
historians, of course never made any profession of 
Chiistian faith. Professor Bruun of Odessa identifies 
Prester John Avitli the 12th-century Georgian prince 
John Orbelian, a redoubtable enemy of the Turks 
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(see Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo, 2d ed. 1875, app. to 
vol. ii.). Many wrifceis about the close of the 13th 
century, as Maico Polo, the Wieur de Joinville, and 
even Gregory Abiilfaiaj, identify him ^vith Ung 
Klnin, king of the Nestorian tribe of Kenait. Friar 
Oiloiic al)oiit 1326 visited the country — the Tenduc 
of Marco Polo — still ruled over by a piince Avlunn 
he styles Pres ter John, but he adds, with the 
cautious gravity of the true liistorian, ‘as regaids 
him, not one hundredth part is true that is told of 
him as if it were undeniable,’ From this time the 
Asiatic phantom entirely disappears from view, 
but from the 14th centniy onwards Pres ter John 
continues a less loniantic existence under the guise 
of the Christian king of Abyssinia. 

See D’Avezac in vol. iv. (1830) of the Recueil dc Yo}}- 
aoes et de Memoives of the Paris SoGi6te de Gcographie ; 
Dr Gustav Opperfc, Der Presbyter Johaiiueti in Sayc und 
CTeschichte (2d ed. 1870); Friedrich Zariicke, I)er 
Priesier Johannes (1876-79). Sec also Colonel Sir Henry 
Yule’s article ill Encij. Brit. (0th ed.), liis Hakluyt Society 
Cathay and the Way Thither ( vol. i. 1866 ), and The Book 
of Ser Marco Polo ( 2d ed. 1875 ). 

PrestOllj an important manufacturing town of 
Lancashiie, a municipal, i>arliamentary, and county 
boiough, on the north hank, and at the head of the 
estuary, of the Ribhle, 14 miles from tlie Iiish 
Sea, 28 NNE. of Liverpool, 31 NW. of Manchester, 
ami 209 NNW. of London. Occupying an eminence 
120 feet above the river, and built mostly of brick, 
it ib on the wlH)le well laid out, and i& surrounded 
with pleasing scenery. The town-hall, built in 
1862-67 fioin designs by Sir U. G. Scott at a cost 
of £80,000, is a French Gothic pile, with a clock- 
tower and spire 195 feet liigh, In SepLeiiiher 1882 
weie laid the foundation-stones both of the Lanca- 
shire county hall and of the Harris free libraiy and 
inuseum, to the latter of which in 1883 Mr R. 
Newshaiii bequeathed a collection of pictiues and 
art-treasure.s worth £70,000. The places of wor- 
ship aie all of them modern, for even the parish 
church has been rebuilt. St Walburge’s (Roman 
Catholic), by Hansom of cab celebrity, has a spire 
306 feet high, the loftiest built in England since 
the Reformation, which amply redeems ‘proud 
Pieston ’ from its old * no-stceple’ reproach. Other 
edifices are the grammar-school ( 1550 ; lehuilt 
1841), the corn exchange and market-house (182-4), 
public baths (1851), a covered market (1870), 
militia barracks (1856), the infirmary ( 1869), ^S:c. 
Three large public parks were laid out in 1867^ — 
the Miller and Avenliam paiks, and the former 
unsightly ‘ Moor ’ of 100 acres to the north of the 
town. In the first a statue was erected in 1873 of 
the fourteenth Earl of Derby ; in Winckley Square 
is a monument to Sir Robert Peel. Preston ^vas 
constituted an independent noit in 1843 ; and great 
improvements have hecn effected at a cost of three- 
quarters of a million under the ‘ Ribhle Navigation 
and Preston Dock Act, 1883,’ these including the 
deepening of the channel so as to admit vessels 
of 1000 tons, the construction of a dock of 40 acres, 
the erection of Avarehouses, i&c. ArkAvright (q.v. b 
Avho Avas horn lieie in 1732, in 1768 set up here his 
famous spinning-frame j and Preston noAv is one of 
the principal seats of the cotton industry, Avhich 
gradually superseded the linen manufaetum, its 
staple in the IStli century. There are also iron 
and brass foundries, iron shipbuilding yards, 
engineering and machine shops, steam-boiler Avorks, 
rope-Avalks, &c. A guild-merchant festival, first 
clearly heard of in 1397, has been held regularly 
every twenty years since 1662— the last on 4th 
September 1882. Preston, the first of Avhose royal 
charters Avas granted by Henry VI,, returns two 
members to parliament. The borough boundary 
was extended in 1885. Pop. (1811) 17,116 ; (1841) 
60,073; (1881) 100,262; (1891) 111,696. 


Preston aiose Avhilst ancient Coccium oi Rib- 
chester, higher np the Rihble, decayed. In Athel- 
stan’s^ reign Amoiinderne&s, the Imiidied in AA’hicli 
it is situated, Avas gi anted to the cathedral church 
of York ; lience its cliief toAvn came to be knoum 
as Pieston or ‘ piiests’ toA\'n.’ Near Preston, on 
17th August 1648, CroniAvell totally routed the 
royalists under Sir Mannaduke Langdale; and 
Pieston figures in both the Jacobite lehellions of 
1715 and 1745. For Foister’.s lit(/le aiiny sur- 
lendeved here to Geueial AVilles; and Piince 
Charles EdAvard occupied the toAvn on both his 
iiiaich to and his retreat fiom Derby, Lady 
Hamilton has been claimed, but falsely it seems, 
as a native. On 1st September 1832 Joseph 
Livesey of Preston and six otheis here signed a 
pledge of total abstinence— the fiist ever taken in 
England. 

See Avorks by Wliittle (2 vols. 1821-37), Dobson (four, 
1S5G-62), HardAvick (1857), Abram (1882), and T. C. 
Smith (1891). 

Prcstoiipaiis, a coast-tOAvn of Haddington - 
shiie, S miles E. of Edinburgh. Its salt-pans flour- 
ished from the 12Lh century till 1825 ; noAV bieAviiig 
and fishing are the piincipal industries. Pop. 2623. 
To the south-east, on 2Lst September 1745, Avas 
fought the battle of Pjestonpans, Pieston, or 
Gladsmuir, Avhen in a five niimites’ rush Piince 
Charles EdAvard’s 2500 Highlanders completely 
routed 2300 disciplined soklieis under Sir John 
Cope and Colonel Gardiner (q.v.). 

Prestwicll, a cotton manufacturing town of 
Lancashiie, 4 iiiilcH NNW, of Manchester. It has 
a Gothm chinch, hnilt in the 13th century, and 
restored in 1861, aLo many fine villas and a laige 
lunatic asylum. Pop. (1881 ) 8627 ; (1891) 7869, 

Presumption is an inference draAvn by the 
laAv 111 certain circumstances or conditions of facts, 
and is used generally as a mere starting-point in an 
argument or litigation. Presumptions abound in 
all depaibnients of the hw, and ai e adopted from 
the necessity of coming to some conclusion or other 
in most cases Avlierc the evidence is geneial or in- 
conclusive, Thus, a pel son Avho has posses.sion of 
goods is piesiiined to he the oAvner till the con- 
trary is proved. A man is presumed to he in- 
nocent till the contrary is proved. The laAv of 
England presumes that any one Avho has not been 
heard of for seven years is dead. By an act of 1881 
for Scotland the heir of a person Avho lias disappeared 
for seven ycais may obtain authority to uplift the 
annual income, and thirteen yeais later may obtain 
full possession of the lieii table estate of the^ peison 
j^iresumed to be dead ; for securing full right to 
inherit and dispose of movable estate, the peison 
must he dead for fourtoen years. 

Pretender. See Jacobites, Stewart. 

Pretoria, capital of the Transvaal, in South 
Afiica, stands in a plain sheltered by encircling 
mountains, 980 miles fiom CapetOAvn and 285 
W, of Lorenzo Marques, on Delagoa Bay, Avitli 
Avhich it is being connected by rail. It has broad 
streets in wJiich giass groAVS and refuse is shot 
doAvn. The name is derived from the Boer leader 
Pretoiiii.s, NeAv public huildings— parliament 
house, &c. — are being (1891) erected. Pop. 4000. 

Preventive Officers. See Coastguard. 

Preveza, or Previsa, a fortified toAvn in the 
extreme sonth-Avest of European Turkey, stand.s on 
the north sitle of the entrance to the Gulf of Arfca, 
It exports valonia acorns, avooI, cotton, and oil. 
The Venetians held the toAvii from 1683 to 1797. 
One year later Ali Pasha drove out the French 
garrison and plundered the place. Pop. 6000. 

Pr4^VOSt, Abb] 6. Antoine Francois Prevosfc 
d ’Exiles, commonly called the Ahhe Provost, and 
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imiiioital ab the aiitlioi of MahO}L Lc^ccnit^ ^^as born 
(if yood family at in Artoib> lat April 1697. 

He wa-i educated by tlie Jehiiiti» at H.e'^diii, and at 
the Colle^^e d’Haicouit in Parib, at f-ixteeii volun- 
teered for f,ervice the la^t var of Louis XIV. 
\va^ drawing to its close, but soon letuined to the 
Jesuits, and indeed had ahno&t joined the order 
Avhen a fiesli temptation drew liis impuli^iye and 
restless natiiie once more to the soldier’s life. Uf 
this second peiiud of soldiering little is known, but 
it is ceitain tliat at twenty-four he joined tlie 
Lenedictiiies of St Maui, and .spent_ tlie next six 
years in a lound of religious duties, in study, and 
in writing a \olunie of Gallin Uhvistiunit. xVbout 
the year 1727, being iinxioiis to be transferred to 
Chaiy, wheie the rule was le-^s austeie, he dis- 
counted his peniiissiou, and so found himself 
unexpectedly guilty of tlie sin of disobedience. 
He tied to Holland, and spent six yeais of exile in 
that country and in England, and there is even a 
dim story of a love entanglement against which he 
strove for a while in vain. In 172a he published 
the hist and best of Ids long novels, the Mtinoircs 
d' iin Hoinmc de QuaUU^ to which indeed Manun 
Lrscaut (appaientl\ fiist published at Auistevdaiii 
ill 1733) foims a kind of suiiplemeut. His llueut 
pen employed itself in further novels — Clcceland, 
JiU natiirel dc Cruniii'd ; Lc Doyen de Killerine — 
in translations, and in Lc Pour et Co}itrc (1733-40), 
a periodical review of life and letters, modelled on 
tlie Spectator^ and show'iug an excellent apprecia- 
tion of English books. By 173o he was iiack in 
France by royal permission, and allowed to wear 
the dress of the secular priesthood. He was be- 
friended by Cardinal de Bissy, and the Prince de 
Conti, whose cJiaplaiii he became, and for thirty 
years he wrote assiduously over a hundred volumes 
of compilations, includiim' a voluminous IlUioive 
(fcneraledes Voyagva (of wTiich vul. i., 1746, eunUuns 
aline portrait by ychinidt), liistories, nioial essays, 
translations of Pamela and CUirfssa Hitrloire^ and at 
least one novel — IHatolrc d'une Orecque Moderne. In 
1741 a literary sendee thouglitlessfy rendered to a 
satirical uovelist drove him from Fiance to Brussels, 
tlieiice to F rankfort ; but he >vas soon forgi^^ell by 
M. de Maurepas, anil allowed to return. His death 
is one of the moat tragical in the history of letters. 
He lived in a cottage at Saint-Firmiii near Chan- 
tilly, walked much in the woods there, and one 
day, 23d November 1763, was struck doMui with 
a 6b of apople.xy. He wa.s found senseless and 
ajiparently dead, whereupon a stupid surgeon, in 
his haste to liegin a post-mortem examination, 
both brought him to life and killed him by a single 
thrust of his knife. This shocking story is not 
completely authenticated, and it must he remem- 
bered that many legends have clustered round Pre- 
vost’s romantic life. Of these the most remarkable 
is a perfectly baseless caluiiiiiy, that be killed his 
own father, who had cauglit him in an intrigue, by 
throwing him dowmsbairs. 

PrevosPs is one of the names lifted securely 
above the flood of time by one hook written in a 
moment of happy inspiration, Manon Lesoaut 
lemains fresh, charming, and ])erennial, from its 
perfect and unallected simplicity, the stamp of 
reality and truth throughout, and a style so no^^'- 
iiig, easy, and natural, that the reader forgets it 
altogether in the overpowering pathetic interest of 
the story. The half-dozen figures portrayed have 
the likeness of life itself : the young Chevalier des 
G-rieux, the hero, is a lover of the noblest pattern, 
absolutely forgetful of self, and idealising even the 
unAVortliiness of his mistress j Tiberge is an admir- 
able ty])e of the sensible and faithful friend, Les- 
caut, IManon’s brother, of the rullian and bully ; 
hut the trill m])h of tlie hook is Mauon herself, 
chanuiug, light-hearted, shallow', incapable of a 


lo\e that she will not sacrifice for luxury, yet eier 
moved w'itli a leal atteefcion for her lover, constant 
even in her inconstancy and her degiadatiou, the 
goudnes.'a ever sliining tlnough tlie guilt, and at 
last purified by love and siiMenng. One feels in 
this unifpie book that it is impossible to say where 
leality ends ami fiction begins, and indeed it 
lemairirt to this tlay uneipialled as a truthful 
lealisation of one over-mastering passion. Fioin 
beginning to end a careful leader detects the traces 
of a sad expeiieiice, for its author had himself a 
sensitive lieaitand W’arin imagination, joined to a 
w eak and vacillating character. Both a Tiberge and 
a Hes Grieux met in himself, for his character and 
ideals weie pnie and elevated, despite the W'eak- 
ne.sses thatgiew init of his passiimute and impuLiv'e 
soul. Coiiipoiiiuled, like his hero, at once of weak- 
ness and of strengtli, lie is not to be regaided with 
admiration so much as .s;ympath> and allectioii, for, 
if his sensitive and impre.'^sioiiahlc heart opeiietl a 
door to frailties ill-befitting the habit that he wore, 
these frailties at least were natural ajul not dis- 
siniulaLcd, and did not coiiupt his heart any moie 
than thev did liL heroine s. 

There is no complete edition of Prevost’a wox-ks. His 
OuLivreb Ghoiaits were collected at Amsteidain (39 vols. 
1783-S5). Of his one an.isterpiece the editions aie 
lumibeiiess, and there is at least one fair English transla- 
tion, by D. C. Moylan (1841; icprintod 1886). See the 
biography luefixed to Prevust’s Ptiis(c,'t (1764), and 
Bainte-Beiive in Portraits LittCrairis^ vols. i. and iii , 
and Caubtrict, da Luadi, vol. ix. 

Prc^vost-Parsidol, Lucien Anatole, French 
journalist, w'as horn at Paris, son of an actiess, 8th 
August 1829, passed with distinction tlirough the 
Coll(3ge BourlHUi and Ecolo Normale, and hecaine 
in 1855 professor of Ph-ench Liteiatme at Aix. 
Hardly a year later he ^vas at ’work in Paiis on the 
Jour}ial deti Debats and Conrricr dii DinuDichc^ 
and from time to time he jmhliHlied collections of 
essays on literature and politics, of 'which tlie best 
is his Dsiials 6ur Ics moralUiOi Francais (1864). 
In 1865 he W’as elected to the Academy, and in 
1868 he visited England, and was honoured at 
Edinhiirgh w’ith a luihlic entertainment. He had 
always been, as a moderate liberal, an opponent 
of the empire, hut the accession uf Ollivier to power 
in January 1870 seemed to open up a new era for 
Ph'ench policy, and lie allow’ed himself to accent 
the post of envoy to the United States. Scarcely 
was he installed wdieii the war with Germany 
broke out, and Prevost-Paiadol, his mind unhinged 
by the virulent attacks made upon him by the 
repiihlicaii press, and hojieless of tlie issue of the 
great struggle before his country, solved his ow'n 
ditficnlties by suicide at New' York, 20tli July 1870. 
Prey, Birds of. See Birds op Prey. 

PriaiU, king of Troy at the time of the Trojan 
war, was the sou of Laomedon and Strymo or 
Placia. The name means ‘the ransomed,’ and 
W’as given him on account of his having been 
ransomed by bis sister Hesione from Hercules, into 
who.se bauds he had fallen. His fiist w'ife w'as 
Arisba, diLUgbter of Meiojis, wdiom lie gave away 
to a friend in order to marry Hecuba, by whom, 
according to Homer, he had nineteen sons. He 
had altogetlier fifty sons ; later w'riters add as 
many daughters. The best kiiow’n of these are 
Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Heienus, Troilus, and 
Cassandra. Piiani is represented as too old to 
take anj' active part in the Trojan war, and in 
Homer only once appears on the field of battle. 
After Hector’s death he w'ent to the tent of Achilles 
to beg the body for burial. The oldest Greek 
legends^ are silent respecting his fate ; but later 
poets like Euripides and Virgil say that he w'as 
slain by Pyrrhus when the Greeks stormed the 
city. 
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Fria'pllS, f'OU of Pionynufe and Aplirodite, born 
at Lanip'^acu.s on tlie Hellespont, considered as a 
(Ibinity of fruitfulness, e^-pecially of Hocks of sheep 
and goats, of bees, the vine, and of all kinds of 
ganlen produce. His statues usually stood in 
gardens, in the form of lude Avooden images, 
painted veriiiilioii, with a club, sickle, and phallic 
symbol of exaggciated diineusions, 

Fribraili, a mining town of Hohcniia, 48 miles 
by rail SSM'. of Prague, employs GOOO men in the 
royal lead and silver mines, and various inanu- 
facture*'. There is a mining academy, and a church 
much fiecjuented by ])ilgi-inis. Pop. 11,020. 

Fribylof Islaiuls. See Alaska. 

Frio<s T? roirAlll), philnsojdier, wa-, born at Tyn- 
toii, ill Olainuigarishiie, on 22(1 February 1728. His 
father was a dissenting minister, morose, bigoted, 
and intolerant, in complete anbitlie'iK to the dis- 
poMtioii of the .son. As ahoy he lead Clarke and 
Ihitlei, went at eighteen to a dissenting academy 
in London, and at the close of his studies hecame 
cba])lain to a Mr Wtreatiield at ytoke-Nowington, 
with yhoin he lived for thirteen years. Legacie^s 
from his patron and an uncle in 175G on aided Iiini 
to many. He hihoured as a ineachei nt Newington 
Gieen and at Hackney, and esiabli^>hcd a re])utation 
hy his somewhat heavy but able llevtcw of the Prin- 
cijitd Qucutwiiii in Month' (17ii8). Ills ajtologetic 
wuik, On the I}}\)ioritince of Christinnd)}, appealed 
in 1706. In 1769 he received from (llasgow the 
degiee of H.D., and published his Trcafiisc on 
lievcrbiontti y Payments ; which was followed hy 
the compilation of the celehiated Kvrtiuiniptun 
Mortality Tahlcuy and vaiious otlier works of 
value relating to life assurance and annuities. 
In 1771 appeared liis famous to the Piihlk 

on the Subject of the National Debt ; in 1776 his 
Ohscreations on Civil Liberty and the Justice and 
Policy of the IVar 'irith America. The latter 
Lrought him the freedom of the city of London 
and an invitation from congress to assist in regu- 
latiiig its liiiaiices. Price lived long enough to 
heiald the promise of the Fi’cneh Ko volution, and 
to he denounced in Burke’s Pcfleetions. He died 
April 19, 1791. Price was a huliever in the iinma- 
teiiality of the soul, Indding Unit it remained in 
a dormant state between death and resurrection. 
Their diirerenee of ojdnion on Hits subject led 
to a controveisj^ of some celebrity between him 
and his friend Dr Piicstley. His views resjiecling 
the divinity' of Christ weie what is called Low or 
semi-Arian. As a morali.sL he has a close afbnity 
with Cud worth, and in some points strangely fore* 
shadows the greater name ot ICant. Of his gi eat 
tieatise on moral.s the chief positions are the.se : 
action.? are in themselves right or wrong ; riglit and 
wrong are simjde ideas incapable of analysis j these 
ideas are received immediately liy the intuitive 
power of tlie I’eason or understanding. )See the 
Life hy his iiepliew, William Morgan (ISlo). 

Price, Thomas (1787-1848), a distinguished 
AVelsh .scholar. Bee Wales (Language and 
Literature). 

Prichard, James Cowles, etlmologist, was 
horn at Boss in Herefordshire, 11th Fehiiiary 1786. 
The son of a (Quaker inerchani, ho lueeived a 
careful liome education at Kos.s and in Bristol, 
where he liad many chance,? of picking up foreign 
languages. There, at St Thomas’s, London, and 
in Edinburgh he studied medicine; and in 1810, 
after a re.sidcnce both at Cambridge and at Oxford, 
he commenced practice iii Bristol as a physician. 
His talents wore .soon recognised. He was 
appointed physician lirst to the Clifton dispensary 
and St Peter’s Hospital, and afterwards to the 
Bristol infirmary. In 1813 appeared his Bescarches 
into the Physical History of Mankind^ which at 
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once .seemed him a high .standing as an ethnologist. 
The ditleient editions of this work (4th, 5 voL. 
1841-51) gave fuUhev proofs of the zeal ^\ilh which 
he puisued hh ethnological inqiiivies ; and at the 
same time he devoted himself much to philology, 
which he rightly judged to be absolutely indispens- 
able for an enlaigcd study of ethnology.’ He made 
himself master not only of the Ihnmince, Teutonic, 
and Celtic languages, hut also of Sanskiit, Hebrew, 
Aialnc; and in The Eastern Unyin of the Celtic 
Nations {1831 ; 2d cd. hy Lathain, 1857) he com- 
pared the dilVeient dialects of Celtic ■with the 
Ban.skrit, Cireek, Latin, and Teutonic languages, 
and .succeeded in establishing a clo.se allinity 
bcLween them all, fioin which he aigued in favour 
of a eommon origin Un all the jieoples .speaking 
tlio.'i-e language.?, Besides .scveial medical Avoiks, 
he also i)ubli^hed an Amdysis of Eyyj titan Myth- 
oloyy (1819; Her. trails, by A. AV. von Scldegel, 
1887) and The Natural History oj Man (2 vols. 
1843 ; 4tli ed. by E. Noiris, 1855). A.s a tiibiite to 
hi.s eminence as an ethnologist, Dr Prichard was 
elected piesident of the Ethnological Society; 
while in recognition of his reseaiche.s into the 
nature and vaiious foims of insanity he w’as 
a])|>oiiited in 1845 a conmii.ssionei in lunacy. This 
occasioned his removal to London, where on 22d 
Decemhei 1848 he died ()f rlieumaiic fever. The 
iii.st to raise ethnology to the lank of a .science, lie 
w'Rs himself a monogenist, maintaining that man 
is one ill .species, and tliat the negio is the piimi- 
tivc type of the human race. 

FrUJklc {Acuhtts), in Botany, is simply a hard, 
pointed hair. See Hair.*? of Plants. 

Frickly Heat is the popular name in India 
and other tropical countries for a foim of skin 
disease sometimes knowm as Ltehen tropicus (see 
Tac’Hen ). it moi'C freijueutly attack.? strangers from 
temjierate climates than tlie nativ^es, although the 
latter aie not altogether exempt from it. It consists 
I in a eoiiious eruption of small red papules. The 
! .sensations of itching and .stiiigdng which attend it 
are intense, and giv’e ri.se to an almost irresistible 
propensity to scratching, W'liicli of couise only 
aggravates the irritation. Little or nothing can be 
done in the w'ay of treatment, excejit keeping as 
cool as jinssible. 

Frickly Fear, or Indian Fig {Opuntki), a 
genus of plants of the natural order Cactaceie 
(q.v\), having a fleshy stem, generally foiiiied of 
com pressed articulations ; leaile.ss, except that the 
yoiing(,^sb shoots produce small cylindrical leav’es 
which soon fall ofl’; generally coveied W’ith clusters 
of strong hairs or of prickles ; the How'ers springing 
from among the cl list ei ft of piickles, or from the 
margin or summit of the articulations, solitary, 
or corymboso-paniculate, generally yellow', rarely 
W’hite or red ; the fruit lesembling a or pear, 
W’ith el listens of ])rickle.s on the skin, mucilaginous, 
generally eatable— that of some species idea-^ant, 
that of others insipid. The prickles of some species 
are so strong, and their stems grow up in such 
number and strength, that tliey aie used foi hedge- 
plants in Avarm countries. The Common Prickly 
Pear or Indian Fig {0. vulgaris), a native of Vir- 
ginia and more southern paits of North America, 
is now naturalised in many parts of the south of 
Europe and north of Africa, and in other rvarm 
countries. It grOAV.s Avell on tlie barest rocks, and 
spreads over expanses of volcanic sand and ashes 
too arid for almost any other plant. It is of 
humble grow'th ; its fruit oval, rather larger than 
a hen’s egg, yellow’, and tinged Avith purple, the 
pulp red or purple, juicy, and pleasantly com- 
bining SAveetness Avith acidity, ft is extensively 
used in many countries as an article of food. 
In the south of England the prickly pear lives 
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in the o]jen air, and occabioiially rii)eiib its fruit. 
In America it is cultivated consiilerably to liie 
noith of its native region. Lime rul>hish is often 
mixed with tlie soil in wJiich it is to he planted. 
The fruit is imported into Biitain, to a small 
extent, from the Mediterranean. Tlie Dwarf 
Prickly Peai {0. nana), very similar, hut smaller, 
and having- prostrate stems, is naturalised in Europe 
as far north as the sunny slopes of the Tyi'ol. The 
Tuna [0. tuna), much used in some parts of the 
West Indies as a lied ge-pl ant, and also valuable as 
one of tlie species which afford food to the cochineal 
insect, yields a pleasant fiuit. It has led llowers, 
with long stamens, which display a remarkable 
irritability. 

Pride, Thomas, one of the most resolute of 
Orom well’s soldiers, was a native of London, and 
of humlile origin. At Iii*st a drayman and brewer, 
he enlisted at the commencement of the Civil War, 
and by his merit quickly rose to he colonel. He 
commanded a brigade under Cromwell in Scotland, 
and, wlien the House of Commons hetra^^ed a dis- 
position to effect a settlement Avitji the king, u^as 
appointed by the army to purge it of its Pieshy- 
terian royalist members. By ‘ Pride’s Purge ’ 
about a iinndred were excluded, wlierenpon tlie 
House, now reduced to about eighty members, 
proceeded to bring the king to justice. Colonel 
Pride sat among bis judges, and .signed the deatli- 
warrant. He died ‘i3d October 1658, and so felt 
not the rage of his enemies when liis body was dug 
up and hanged beside Cromwell’s on Tyburn, 

Pride aiix, Humphrey, scliolar and divine, 
was born of an ancient and honourable family at 
Padstow, Cornwall, 2d May 1648. He was educated 
at Westminster School under Dr Busby, and then 
at Christ Chuich, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1672. His Metnnora Ou-ofu’c/isiU (1676), an ac- 
count of the Arundel jHarble-n, procured for him the 
friendship of Lord Chancellor Fincli (afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham), who in 1676 appointed him 
rector of St Clement’s, Oxford, and in 1G81 a pre- 
bendary of Norwich. After several minor prefer- 
ments he was collated in 1688 to the archdeaconry 
of Suffolk, and in 1702 was made Dean of Norwicli. 
He died 1st Novenil)er 1724. His nine Avorks in- 
clude TiLife of Medwmet (1697), long very popular] 
Directiom to ChnrchiL'ardcns (1701 j loth ed. 1886); 
and Tho Connection of the History of the Old and 
New Testament {1715-17 ; 27fch ed. 1876). The la.st 
treats with much learning, Imt less discernment, 
the affairs of ancient Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Judtea, 
Greece, and Rome, so far as they hear on the sul)- 
ject of .sacred prophecy. See Prideaux’.s Letters to 
John ElliSi edited by E, M. Tliompson (Camden 
Soc. 1875). 

Pride of €liiua {also called Pride of India 
and Bead-tree), a handsome tree of the order 
Meliacece (i)/. azedurach)^ a native of India, 
naturalised in the southern states of the American 
Union. It glows rapidly, has large bunches of 
llowers, and enormous quantities of small fruit. 
A decoction of tlie bark of its root is used as a 
vennifuge. 

Pric-dieu (Fr., ‘pray God’), a portable kneel- 
ing-desk ; a chair whicli may be used for kneeling 
in prayer. 

PriegO, a town of Spain, 46 miles SE. of 
Cordova, grows wine and weave.s silk. Pop, 
15,674. 

PricilCi anciently one of the ‘ twelve ’ cities of 
Ionia, stood a little NW. of tlie mouth of the 
MEeancler in. Caria. Here in the second half of the 
I9tlicentiu*ythe remains of an elegant Ionic temple 
to Athene Polias were examined by an agent of 
the British Society of Dilettanti, wlio carried off 
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and gave to the British Mubeuin the stone l)ear- 
ing the inscription that recorded its dedication by 
Alexander the Great. See Antiquities of I onitt 
part iv. (1882). 

Pricssiiitz. See Hydropathy. 

Priest ( Gv. preshyteros, Lat. presbyter, Fr. 
jiretre), the title, in its most general signification, 
of a minister of _ public worsliip, but specially 
applied to the minister of sacrilice or other media- 
torial ofUces. In tlie eaily history of mankind 
the functions of the prie.st seem to liave conimonly 
been discharged by the bead of each family ; but 
on tlie expansion of the family into the state the 
office of priest became a public one. It thus came 
to pass that in many instances the priestly olKce 
was associated with tliat of the soveieign. But in 
many religious and political bodies, also, the orders 
were maintained in complete independence, and 
the priests formed a distinct and, generally speak- 
ing, a privileged class. Tlie priestly order, in inost 
of the ancient religions, included a graduated hier- 
areliy ; and to the chief, whatever Nvas hia title, 
were assigned the most solemn of the religious 
offices entrusted to the body. In Egypt the popu- 
lation is supposed to have lieen divided into tlnee 
01 four castes, at the head of which was the sacer- 
dotal, or priesta. This division, however, was not 
very strictly observed, as the son did not invariably 
follow tile profession of the fatlier. That of the 
priest appeals most honourable, and two piincipal 
classes of priests were in existence at the earliest 
peiioda — tlie hont, or prophets, and the ab, or 
inferior priests. The hrst Y'ere attached to the 
worship of all the deities of Egypt ; and in the 
greater cities theie was hont apt, high prophet, or 
piiest, who presided over the otheis; at Thebes 
there were as many as four prophets of Ammon. 
Tlieir duties ajipear to have comprised the geneial 
ciiltu.s of the deity. They also interpreted the 
oracles of the temples. Be.sides the prophets of 
the gods, others were attached to the wmrship of 
tlie king, and to various offices connected with tlie 
administration of the temples. The class of piiests 
called ah, or were inferior, and Avere aUo 

attached to the principal deities and to the per- 
sonal woiship of the monarcli. They were required 
to be scrupulously neat and clean, entirely shaven, 
and ascetic in tlieir diet, bathing and fasting 
frequently. The priesthood of India belongs to 
tlie first caste, or tliat of the Brahmans, exclusively 
(see Caste, India). But, as the proper perform- | 
ance of such functions requires, even in a Braliman, ' 
the knowledge of the .sacred texts to be recited at ■ 
a sacrifice, and of the complicated ceremonial of 
which the sacrificial acts consi.st, none but a 
Brahman learned in one or more Vedas, and 
versed in the works treating of tlie ritual, pos- 
sesses, according to the ancient law, the qualifica- 
tion of a piicst. Sec also Buddhlsi^i, Lamai.sm. 

In sacred histoiy the patriarchal period fiirnishe.'s 
an example of the family priesthood ; wdiile in 
Melchizedec, king of Salem, avo find the union of 
the royal 'with the priestly character. In the 
Mosaic law the whole theory of the piiestliood, 
as a saciificial and mediatorial office, is fully 
developed. Tlie priest of tlie Mosaic law stands 
in the position of a mediator between God and the 
people ; and, even if the sacrifices which he offered 
be regarded as but typical and prospective in their 
moral efficacy, the priest must he considered as 
admin isteidng them with full authority in all that 
regards their legal value. The Mosaic priesthood 
was tlie inheritance of tlie family of Aaron, of tlie 
tribe of Levi(q.v.). It consisted of a High-piiest 
(q.v.), and of inferior ministers, distributed into 
twenty-four classes. The age for admissaion to the 
priesthood is nowhere expressly fixed ; but, from 
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2 Cliroiiiclef-, xxxi. 17, it would e.eein that the 
ruiniiiiuiu age was twenty. In the service of the 
temple the priests were divided into t\^'6Ilty•four 
classes, eacli of which was subject to a chief priest, 
ami served, each company for a week, following 
each other in rotation. Their duties in the temple 
consisted in pieparing, slaying, and otlering 
victims, ill preparing the show- bread, burning tlie 
inceiibe, and tending the lights of the sanctuary, 
Outside they n'ere employed in instructing the 
people, attending to the daily oileiings, enforcing 
the laws regarding legal unclean ness, &c. For 
tlieir maintenance were set aside certain oiferings 
(see Fikst-fp.uits ) and other gdfts. They wore a 
distinguihliing dress, the chief cli pact eristics of 
which were a wliite tunic, an enibioidered cincture, 
and n turban -shaped head-dress. The Jewish priest- 
hood may he said to have practically ceased with 
the de&tmelion of the temple. 

In the (JUrisfciau dispensation the name piimi- 
tively given to tlie public ministers of religion \^'as 
vrcsbiitci'os, of which tlie English name ‘ priest ’ is 
but a form derived through the old Fiench or Nor- 
man prcsti’C. The name given iii classical Greek 
to tlie saciiliciiig priests of the pagan religion, Gr. 
hicrcHS, Lat. fiarerdos^ is not found in tlie New 
Testament explicitly applied to ministers of the 
Christian luinistiy ; hut very early in ecclesiastical 
u-'G it appeal's as an ordinary designation ; and 
with all those bodie.s of Christians — Itoman (Catho- 
lics, Greeks, Syrians, and other Orientals — who 
regaul the encharist as a sacrifice (see LlTURCiY) 
the two names were ajiplied indiscrimiiuitely. The 
priesthood of the Christian church is one of the 
grades of the hierarchy, .second in order only to 
that of bishop, with wiiich order the priestliood 
lias many functions in counnon. The priest is 
legarded as the oi din ary minister of the encharist, 
wiiether as a .sacrament or as a .sacrilice ; of hap- 
tism, penance, and extreme unction ; and {LlUiongli 
the contracting parties are held in tlie modem 
schools to be Lhomselves the ministers of marriage, 
the prie.sb is regarded by all schools of lion i an 
divines as at least tJie normal and official witness 
of its celehration. The priest is also olficially 
charged wdth the instruction of the peojile and the 
direction of their spiritual concerns, and hy long- 
efatablished u.se special disti’icts, called parishes, 
are assmiied to priests, within which they are 
entiustetl with tlie care and supervision of tlie 
spiritual wants of all the inhabitants. The holy 
order of priesthood can only bo conferred by a 
bishop, and he is ordinarily assisted by two or 
nioie priests, who, in common with the bishop, 
impose hands on the caiidiclate. The rest of the 
cereiuonial of ordination consists in investing the 
candidate w'ith the sacvetl in.strunients and orna- 
ments of his order, anointing his hands, and 
reciting certain prayers signific.ative of tlie gifts 
and the duties of the office. The distinguishing 
vestment of the celebrant prie.st in the mass is the 
Chasuble (fj. V.). In Catliolie countries priests 'wear 
even in public a distinctive dress, in most re.spects 
common to them with the other orders of Clergy 
((l-v.). In the Latin Church priests are hound 
to a life of celibacy. In the Greek and oriental 
cluirclies married ]nen may he advanced to the 
priesthood ; hut no one is permitted to many after 
ordination, nor is a married priest permitted to 
marry n second time, should his wife die. 

In the Clmvch of England, and other Reformed 
Episcopal Churches, the term pnest is retained as 
tlie de.sigriation of the second order of clergy, wliose 
special office it is (1) to celebrate the Eacrainent of 
the Lord's Supper; (2) to pronounce the forms of 
Absolution in tlie Morning and Evening Prayer, in 
the^ Coniinuiiion Service, and in the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick; and (3) to preach, though 


this last office is, hy special licen.se, sometiines 
extended to deacons. See Deacon, Orders (Holy), 
Pries tley^ Jo, SEPH, son of a cloth-drapei, -was 
hoin at Eieldliead, near Leeds, 13tli March 1733. 
For some time he \va.s obliged to abandon school 
studies, owing to w'eak health, and betook himself 
to mercantile piiisuits, but with returning strength 
his literary studies 'were resumed at a dissenting 
academy at Daveiifcvy (foimded by Dr Boddrulge). 
Thongli his fatlier and family 'were strong Cal- 
vinists, young Priestley, during bis lesidence .at 
the acailemy, felt called on to renounce nearly all 
the theological and metaphysical opinions of his 
youth. ‘I came,’ he says, ‘to ernmace what is 
called the heterodox .side of every cpiestion.’ In 
1755 he became minister to a small congregation at 
Needham Market, in Suffolk. IVlnle here he 
com]5osed his work against the doctrine of Chnst’s 
death being a saciilice or satisfaction for .sin, 
entitled TIiq Scriniurc, Doctfinc of Remission. In 
this he taught tliat the Riblc is indeed a divine 
revelation, made fiom God to man through Christ, 
himself a man and no more, nor claiming to he 
more, and rejected the doctrines of tlie Trinity 
and the Atonement. In 1758 he quitted Needham 
for Nautwich ; and in 1761 he removed, as teacher 
of languages and belles-lettres, to an academy at 
Warrington ; and here his literary career may he 
said first fairly to have begun. A visit to London 
led to hi.s inaking the acquaintance of Franklin, 
who suiipUed him with book.s which enabled liiiii 
to 'write his History and Present l::>tate of Elect rkltyy 
jmblished in 1767- It Wcas followed by a rvork on 
Vision^ Liyhti and Colours. In 1762 he published 
Theory of Lanyuage and Universal dranmar. 
In 176G he was made F.li.S., and LL.D. of Ediii- 
hurgli. Ill the following year he removed to Mill- 
lull, near Leeds, where lie was appointed ininister 
of a dissenting chapel. The fact of a brewery 
being beside his dwelling gave a new' direction to 
his energetic and versatile mind ; he he^^an to study 
chemistry. In 1773 lie was appointed literary coiii- 
paiiion to Loid Shelbui'n, and accompanied the 
earl on a continental tour in 1774. naviiig been 
told by certain Parisian sai’ants that lie was the 
only man of understanding they had ever known 
who believed in Christianity, he wrote, in reply, 
the Letters to a Philosoijhical Unbeliever^ and 
various other 'Works, coulainiug criticisms on the 
doctiiiiGs of Hume and other.s. But, while laughed 
at in Palis as a believer, at home he was branded 
as an atheist. To escape the odium arising from 
the latter imputation, he published, in 1777, his 
Disquisitlo7h llelating to Matter and Spirit^ in 
which, partly materialising spirit and partly 
spiritualising matter, he holds that our hopes of 
resurrection iinisb rest solely on the truth of the 
Christian revelation, and that on science they have 
no foundation whatever. On leaving Lord Sliel- 
hurn, he became mini.ster of a dissenting chapel at 
Birminghain. The publication, in 1786, of his His- 
tory of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ 
occasioned the renewal of a controversy, which 
had begun in 1778, hetweeii him and Dr Hor-sley, 
concerning the doctrines of Free-will, Materialism, 
and Unitarian ism. His reply to Burke’s llcflections 
on the French Pcvoliiiion led to his being made a 
citizen of the French Republic ; and this led to a 
mob on one occasion breaking into his house, and 
destroying all its content.s, books, manuscripts, 
scientific instruments, &c. A broLhev-in-law, liow- 
ev'cr, about tins time left him £10,000, with an 
annuity of £200. In 1791 he succeeded to the 
cliav^e at Hackney ; but his honestly-avowed 
opinions had made him iinpopular, and he (1794) 
lemoved to America, where he was heartily 
received. He died at NovthuniberlaiicI, Penn- 
sylvania, 6tli February 1804, expressing (tliougb 
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he agreed that he should he called a inatei ialist ) 
his confidence in iin mortality. He "was a inau of 
irreproacliahle charactei'j seieiie of teiiiiier, fearless 
in searching after and confessing the trutli. His 
service.-, to ehemibtry are suinined nj) at Vol. III. 
p. 14-7 (and .sec OXYGEN); recent research fully 
justifies Prie.stlev’s title to he called the father of 
pneiinuatic chemistry ; Thorpe, at the Bntift.h As- 
sociation, 1S90 Nature, xlii. 449), not merely 
defended the juiority of his discovery of oxygen 
( 1774) and of the composition of Y'ater ( 1781 ), hut 
denied Lavoisier’s claim to he considered an inde- 
peiideiib dij^covcrei*. See J. T. Hutt’s edition of 
Priestley s Works (25 vols. 1832), including Auto- 
hiograpfiical Memoir ; and Martineau’s Essaysy 
Bcvlciciij and Addresses (vol. i. 1891). 

Priest’s Hole. See Secuet Chamber. 

Priliiki, a town of Iliissia, 87 milc.s E. by H, 
of Kieff, with trade in com and cattle. _ Pop. 
15,231, mostly engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco. 

Prim, .Tuan, Si>anish gencial, was horn at 
Ileus, (itli December 1S14_, and lapidly lo'-e to be a 
colonel, and so distinguished himself in war and 
statesmanship as to be made general, marshal, and j 
mar([ui-. As progre-ssisb he opposed Esjuirtern. i 
Palling in an iiisuirectionaiy atfceiii[)fc in IS68, he 
liad to flee to England and Brussels, hut here he 
guided the moveiiieut that in 1808 overthrew 
J.saheUa. He was war minister uiuler Serrano, 
but soon became virtually dictator. He secured 
the election of an Italian prince, Amadeo, as king 
(in order, as Avas thought, that the king might he 
under the minister’s control), and was thereupon 
shot hy an assassin as he left the Cortes, 28th 
December 1870. He died on the SOth. 

Prima Donna (Ital.), the first female singer 
ill an Opel a. 

Priniagfc^ a charge (ov'er and above the freight) 
paid by the .sliipper oi consigner of goods for load- 
ing the same, to the master and sailors of a ship, 
or to the owner or freighter. 

Primary Colours. See Colour. 

Primary Kocks. See Pal.^ozoic. 

Primate (Lab. ^n-onteA-), anciently a bishop 
holding a position of pre-eminence. Thus the 
bishop of Pi.ome Avas called primate of the Avliolc 
cburcli. In modern times the title belongs only 
to such sees as had formerly the dignity of vicar of 
tlie holy see annexed — Armagh, Arles and Lyons, 
Mainz, Toledo, Pisa and Salerno, &c. But none 
of these possess ain'' special ])umatial luvisdiction. 
Por the miniates in the Church of l^uglaud, see 
the article Archbishop. The name privius is 
applied in the Scottish Episcopal Church to the 
presiding bishop. He is chosen Iia" the bishops out 
of their own nuinher, without their being hound to 
give eflect to seiiioritj" of consecration or precedency 
of dioee.se. 

Primates, the name given hy Limuens in his 
sytstem to the finst order of Mammals (y.v.), which 
be placed first (whence the name, Lat. pruiiiis^ 
‘first’) because he ranked man among.st them. 

Prime, the first of the ‘ leb.ser horns ’ of the 
Homan Breviary (q.v. ). 

Prime-minister. See Treasury, Cabinet. 

Primero, or Prime, a game at cards popular 
in England in the 16th century, hut now obsolete. 
The same or a very similar game was played in 
Italy under the name aud in Prance 

under the names amhigu^ &c. Primero 

belonged to the family of games of Avhioli the old 
post aud ])air and tlie more modern brag and poker 
are members. 

Primitive Die tli odists* See Methodists. 


Primogeniture is the rule of law under 
which the eldest son of the family succeeds to the 
father’s real e&tate in preference to, and in absolute 
exclusion of, the younger .sons and all the sister^. 
See Entail, Family, Peuualism, First-born, 
Land Laavs, Succe.ssion. 

Primordial Zone, a name a]>])lied liy Bar- 
rande to the gioup of strata Avhich in Bohemia 
underlies tlie Siluiian rock.^, and is therefore on 
the horizon of the Caiuhrian sy.stem, as that is now 
generally uiuler.stood hy geologists. 

Primrose {Primula), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Primulaceie, having a hell -shaped or 
tubular five-tootlied calyx, a sah er-sliaped coiolla 
with live segments, five stameiiia, a globose germeii 
containing many ovules, aud a many-seeded capsule 
opening by live valves, and generally with ten teeth 
at the .a})ex. The dimorphism of the stamens and 
pistil of primrose, illustrated in the accompanying 
iigui'e, in not uncommoii in other .species of the 
genii!-, and has given lise to tlie term.s thrum-eyed 
(A) and pin-eyed (D) in the language of llorists in 



dcscrilung varieties of the Auricula and Polyanthus. 
The distinction is of some practical importance in 
so far as fertilisation of the individual lioAvers is 
aliected hy the relative positions of the respective 
organs. The species are all herbaceous peren- 
nials, generally having only radical leaves ; and 
the lloweivs in a simple umhel, more raiely Avith 
scapes bearing solitary lloAver.s. Almo.st all of 
them are natives of Europe and the iiorbh of Asia. 
8ome of them are among tlie finest ornaments of 
our gro\*e.s aud meadows ; some are found in moun- 
tainous regions. Their line colours and soft deli- 
cate beauty have led to the cultivation of some of 



them as garden floAvers, probably from the very 
beginning of floriculture. The name Primrose 
(Pr.^ Primev^re, Lat, Primula) is derived from the 
Latin primus, ‘ first,’ and refers to the early a])pear- 
ance of the llowers of some of the most common 
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species in .sprin***. Tlje Coniuion Primrose (P. 
vulgaris), abundant in woods, liedgebauks, and 
pasfcure*^ in T»vitain and^ in most parts of Europe, 
has obovate- oblong, wrinkled leaves, and single* 
(lowered scapes ; the flowers about an inch broad, 
yellowisli white. This is the plant to whicli the 
English name piimrose speciall;^ belongs. Akin to 
it is the Cowslip (q.v.), or Paigle (P. veris), and 
perhaps still more nearly related is the Oxlip [F. 
datior), appaveiitly wild in some parts of England, 
particularly in the eastern counties, but supposed 
by some botanists to be intermediate between the 
common primrose and the cowslip, Avliicli they 
therefore legard as extreme forms of one species. 
The Polyanthus (q.v.) is a cultivated variety of 
the coivslip. The Auricula (q.v. ; F. auricnlft)^ 
an Alpine species, is a favourite garden flower. 
The Bird’s-eye Piiiiirose [F. far()iosa) and tlie 
Scottish Primrose (P. scutica) are Ijoth flowers of 
exquisite beauty, found in the northern parts of 
Britain, the latter chiefly on the coasts of Suther- 
land, Caithness, and tlie Orkney Islands. The 
Alps and the Himalaya ^lonntains produce several 
species. The Chine.se Primrose (A sinensis) ha,s 
for more than lifty years been very common in 
Britain, not only as a greenhouse hut a window 
plant. It produces compound umbels of veiy 
mnuevous lilac, red, or wliite flowers, wliicli are 
disj)layed in autumn, winter, and spring. Two 
varieties occur in the eastern states of the Ameii- 
cnii Union — the Bird’s-eye Primrose {P. farinosct) 
and P. niistassuiica, hoth rare — and several vaiie- 
ties in the western states, the most coiispicuoua 
being P. with large puiple flow'ers, which 

grows on the Rocky Mountains. 

Primrose League. This political organisa- 
tion was founded November 17, 1883, by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, J:5ir John Gorst, Wir Alfred 
Skde, and vSir H, Drummond AVoIff. The name 
was clioseu in reference to the fact that the primrose 
was Lord BeacoustiehVs favourite flower (a fact by 
some unkindly disputed ; cf. JVolcs and Queries for 
1888, pp. 146,' 41G); and the fivefold petal of that 
flower is taken to indicate the live principal 
divisions of the British empire in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia. Thi.s strictly 
Conservative society, by the moderation and even 
liberality of its professions, by its enlistment and 
organisation of women, by its distribution of titles 
and badges, and by its choice of an emblem 
clear to all and accessible to all, has attained an 
enormous growtli and great political influence. 
It was originally intended to admit men only, 
banded in companies of about 100 to act as mission- 
aries of the league ; and the eflect of admitting 
women may he gathered from the fact that the 
numher of members rose from 967 in 1884 to 
237,283 in 1886. The numbers as given by the 
society in 1891 were : habitations, 2126, and knights, 
dames, and afe.sociate.s enrolled as members, 963,943. 
The first grand-master of the Primrose League 
was the Marquis of Scilisbiivy, IC.G, The head 
oflice is at 64 Victoria Street, AVestmin.ster. In 
July 1890 the flr.st branch in Canada was estab- 
lished at AViuiiipeg. See an article l>y Sir A. 
Borfchwick in the Jsineteenth Centurg for July 1886. 

Prillllllaccsl^, a natural oi-der of exogenous 
plants, containing more than 200 known species, 
mostly natives of temperate and cold regions. 
They are all herbaceous, or scarcely half-shrubby, 
with loaves generally all radical, and no stipules. 
The calyx is generally five-cleft, inferior or half- 
superior,^ regular, persistent ; the corolla, with the 
limb divided into as many segments as the calyx, 
rarely wanting; the stamen-s inserted on the corolla, 
one opposite to each of its lobes ; the ovary one- 
celled, the style solitary, the stigma capitate ; the 


capsule with a central placenta anrl many seed‘d.— 
Many of the Piimnlaceas have flo'wers of n)nch 



a, Fnmulii hilUmeniiis ; b, P. obconita ; e, P. siebohlii; common 
primrose (P. yuigcti'a)-, e, cowslip (I*, vevis). 

beauty, and some are very fragrant, as the Prim- 
rose, Cow.slip, Auricula, Pimpernel, &c. 

Priluiiiii Ittoliilc. See Ptolemy. 

Prince (Lab. an epithet which was 

originally applied to the 7U’z?zccps se7iaiiis of the 
Roman state, and afterwards became a title of 
dignity. It was adopted by A\igustns and his 
successors ; lienee the word was afterwards api^Iied 
to persons enjoying kingly power, more especially 
the miens of small states, either sovereign or 
dependent. Tlie title is now very generally applied 
to the sons of kings and eniperons find persons of 
the blood- royal, sometimes with a territorial title 
(Prince of Avales, Prince of Orange), or with an 
addition, ‘crown prince,’ ‘prince imperial,’ &c. 
In various parts or continental Europe the title 
prince is borne liy families of eminent rank hub 
not possessed of sovereignty. Practically in Britain 
tlie term prince is re-stneted to meiiibevs of the 
royal family (.see Peecedexce). Tho eldest son 
of the reigning .“-overeign is by a special patent 
created Prince of AA'ales (see AA^ales, Peince of). 
In France, undev the old regime, dukes took pre- 
cedence of princes ; and many dukes had prince- 
doms as minor titles. Napoleon put his new- 
created princes above dukes. In Italy princes 
rank after dukes, sons of dukes being called 
princes. In Germany the ambiguity of applying 
the same title to tlie members of royal houses 
and princely families, not sovereign, is avoided, 
the former being styled ‘PrinzJ the latter ‘Flirst.’ 
Tlie German Flirst takes rank below the Duke 
(Herzog). Most of the counts who had a seat in 
the old German Diet were elevated to the dignity 
of Prince on then- acquiescence in the dismeiiiher- 
menb of the German empire (see Germany, A^ol. 
V. p. 177)* In a more general acceptation the term 
prince is often used for a .sovereign or the ruler of 
a state. 

Prince Edward Island is a province of the 
Dominion of Canada, having entered the confedera- 
tion in 1873. It is situated in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, and is separated from New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia by Northumberland Strait, The 
greatest length of tlie island is 130 miles; its 
breadth varies from 4 to 34 miles, and it has an 
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aiea of *2133 &q. in. — i.e. alioiit 1,. 365, 400 aci’e>, nearly 
all of are occupied, Population in 1SS9 

numbered 108,871, oi 51 pei^ons to tlie fbquaie 
mile. AltlioiijL(li di^^coNered by the Cabots, no 
claim was made to it by the Rritish on that 
account. Possession was a‘='Siiined by the French, 
but little ivas done towaidb its settlement until 
1715, when its fertility attracted some Acadians 
from Cape Rieton. It was finally ceded to Great 
Biitain in 1763. In the 6rat instance it foinicd 
part of Nov’a Scotia, but in 1768 was made a 
sej)arate province. The pop. in 1763 was 4000 ; 
but about that time an emigration set in to the 
mainland, and the Acadians were expelled, so 
that in 1768 it had been reduced to about 1300 
(''ce Acadia). Until 1799 it was culled St J(diii’s 
Island, but its name was then changed to Ih-ince 
Edward Island, in coinpliincnt to the Duke of 
Kent, who paid it a visit in that ;^eai. Prior to 
1875 most of the land was the pro])erty of ahsentee 
prnprietor.'j, and for many yeais the land question 
was a source of ditfieulty. Tlie local g{)verniuent, 
however, jias'sed a measure in 1S75 giving tliem 
lowers to buy out the landlords, and to sell the 
and to the tenants or others on easy terms of 
repayment Out of the 343,981 acres acquired hy 
the government in that way, all but 97,162 acres 
Inul been disposed of up to 1889 ; and the payments 
are being met in a satisfactory manner, the arrears 
being very trifling. By this legislation a fruitful 
source of irritation was removed, and the agiicul- 
tural industry — the principal one in the province 
— placed on a more satisfactory footing. 

Seen from the water, the appearance of the island is 
exceedingly prepossessing. The surface is undulat- 
ing, but never exceeds 500 feet ; the soil is very fer- 
tile, con.sistinggenemlly of a liglit reddish loam, and 
occasionally of a stifler clay, resting in some places 
on red sandstone, although in other localities it 
seems to be entirely alluvial. All kinds of cereals, 
root^, and vegetable.s are raised. Oat^ and potatoes 
from the island enjoy a special reputation, and tlie 
same thing may be said of its sheep and hordes. 
A natural manure, called mussel mud, and made of 
decayed oyster, clam, and mussel shells, is found 
on the coasts of the island. It is largely used 
by the farmers, and is said to he a most valuable 
fertiliser. Although coal is known to exist, it is 
not worked, owing to the depth at which it is 
found and the cheapness at which it can be pur- 
chased froni Nova Scotia. Tiiere are ajiparently 
no other niineials on the island. The climate is 
liealthj", being milder than that of the mainland, 
and freer from fogs. Winter is long and tedious, 
but the Slimmer montlis are pleasant and enjoy- 
able. Prince Edward Island is without doubt tlie 
be.st fisliin" station in the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
but the hahits and feelings of the inhabitants are 
so decidedly agricultural that the llsheries have not 
received from them the attention they deserve. 
They consist chielly of mackerel, lobsters, herring, 
cod, hake, and oysters ; 'while salmon, bass, shad, 
halibut, and. trout are caught in limited quantities. 
In the year 1889 the value of the fisheries was 
§886,430; the catch included 13,450 barrels and 
99,270 cans of mackerel, 33,940 barrels of liening, 
21,196 cwb. of cod, 90,000 lb. of haddock, 74S cwt. 
of hake, 3730 lb. of halibut, 56,820 lb. of trout, 
364,100 lb. of smelts, 18,140 barrels of eels, 41,237 
barrels of oysters, 2,060,947 lb. of lobsters, 13,647 
lb. of cod and liake sounds, and 13,852 gallons of 
fish oils. The present annual value of the oyster- 
fishery exceeds §120,000 ; and this industry is 
capable of vast development. Lobsters in 1889 were 
exported to the extent of 918,200 lb., of the value 
of §102,883. 

The coast-line is a succe.ssion of bays and pro- 
jecting headlands; the largest bays are Egmont, 


Hillsborougli, and CauHgan, which by peuetiating 
; into the laml fiqm opposite directions form narrow 
i.stlmni'^e&, di\iding the i>laiul into thiee distinct 
peninsulas. Charlottetown is the cajutal, and 
has a pop. of 13,000. Other piincipal towms me 
Summerside (3000), Georgetown, amt Souris. The 
ri^•eI•s are imtiuvally short, but tlie pi’ovince is 
well wateied. Manufactures are not carried on 
to any large extent, and chietly for local })ur- 
poses.* Shipbuilding was an important industry 
previous to the substitution of iron and steel for 
wondeii vessels. 

Tlie exports for 1800 ^\'ere valued at $875,964, 
divided as follows: Produce of the mine, $20; 
forest, $7575 ; fisherie.s, $187,743 ; agriculture, 
$664,638; manufactures, $14,871; and luiscellane- 
oiis, $1117. Imports were valued at $581,177. 
There is a railway, built and worked by tiie 
Dominion government, running from one end of 
tlie island to the other. The island is connected 
by telegraph 'with the mainland, and tliere is daily 
steam conimnnication between Ihe t'svo, although 
it is occa-sionally interrupted duiing tlie 'winter. 
In 1891 the people were urging the construction of 
a tunnel under tlie Northumberland Strait, for the 
purpose of estaljli.sliirig communication 'with the 
mainland all the year round. The Dominion 
government directed an estimate of the cost to he 
lu'eiiared. The tunnel would he some 7 miles long. 
According to tlie census of 1881, the settlers Aveie 
largely of English, Iri.sh, and Scotch descent, and 
French, Germans, and Scandinavians. The prin- 
cipal religious denominations 'ivere : Roman Catho- 
lics, 47,115 ; Presbyterians, 33,835; Methodists, 
13,485 ; Church of lilngland, 7192. The Bishop of 
Nova Scotia exercises episcopal autliority over the 
island, and the Roman Catliolics have one diocese, 
that of Charlottetown. Free education has pre- 
vailed since 1853. Tn 1889 tlie district schooL 
numbered about 436. There aie also grammar- 
scliools, private schools, a normal and a model 
school, and tv^o colleges — the Prince of IValet, 
(Protestant) and St Dunstan’s (Roman Catholic). 
The government of the island is administered 
a lieutenant-governor, appointed by the governor- 
in -council, and paid out of federal funds. The 
legislative council consists of thirteen membei‘.s, 
and the assembly of thirty members, the latter 
being elected for four years. In the Dominion 
senate the province is represented by four mem bens, 
and in the Ilouse of Commons by six. 

Pl'iliceitcs, a name given to the Agapenione 
(q.v.) from the founder. 

Prince of Wales. See Wales, Prince of. 

Pi'iiice of Wales Island. See Penang. 
Prince Rupert’s Drops. See Annealing. 

Princes Islands (anc. a beauti- 

ful group of nine islets near the eastern end of the 
Sea of Marmora, about 10 miles SE. of Con- 
stantinople, the largest being called Prinkipo. 
They are a favourite summer-resort of the Con- 
stantinople Greeks, and in old times weie fre- 
quently a place of exile for those in disfavour at 
tlie Byzantine court. See Schlumbergei-, Lcs lies 
dcs Princes (1884); S. S. Cox, The Isles of the 
Princes (New York, 1888). 

Pl’incc’S Metal, a name, derived from Prince 
Rupert, given to an alloy of copper and zinc, in 
which the proportion of zinc is greater than in 
brass. 

Princeton, (l) eaj^ital of Gibson county, 
Indiana, 161 miles by rail E. of St Louis. It lias 
woollen manufactureH. Pop. (1880) 2566; (1890) 
6404. — (2) A jileasant borough of New Jersey, 50 
miles by rail SAV. of New York and 47 NE. of 
Philadelphia. Pop. 3209. On January 3, 1777, it 
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-was. the fccene of a battle between the British 
Tinder Colonel Llawhood and the Aniericans under 
AVashin^ton, in winch the fonnev were defeated; 
Jjere the Continental Cong-refta sat in 1783 ; and from 
Piinceton AVashington dated his farewell address 
to the army. Princeton, hoAT’ever, is ehielly cele- 
brated as tfie seat of the College of New Jersey, 
popularly kiioMui as Princeton College, wliicli, 
founded by charter in 1748, under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Nctv York, held its first com- 
mencement under its second charter at Newark in 
1748. Liberal subscriptions were obtained hotli in 
America and in Biitain, the Bishop of Idurharn 
being among the contiihiitors, and the General 
AssemhI}" of the Church of Scotland ordering a 
national collection. In 1756 the college was tran.‘=i- 
ferred to Piinceton, on the erection of a hall 
named Nassau Hall in honour of AA'illiaiu HI, 
AA'ithiu it liaiigs a portrait of AVasliingbon. The 
College nf New Jeiisoy has had several distin- 
guished Pre:>byteiian divines for its presidents, as 
Jonathan Edwards and Dr James M'Cosh. Since 
the civil war benefactions have jioured in upon the 
college; during the twenty years of Dr M‘Gosh’.s 
picsidency these exceeded ^8,000,000, Post-gradu- 
ate courses have heen iutroduced, and the stall of 
instructors raised to about fifty ; the iiumher of 
sfiuleiits is no TV about 600. Among its graduates 
have been James Madison, fourth president of the 
United States, and many very eminent men. Tlie 
theological seminary, founded in 1812, the oldest 
and largest of the Pre.shyterian Church in America, 
lias nearly 200 students. AA^ith the Princeton 
theological school is associated tlie fame of the 
BihJical Bepertory and Princeton Review^ founded 
in 1825, and edited till 1872 by Dr Hodge (q.v. ). 
The Review lias since, hoTvever, been united Tvibli 
the rreshiiterian Quarterly^ which is published in 
New York. In 1874 a school of science was 
opened ; and the college possesses five museums, 
four laboratories, two observatories, and libraries 
with 137,000 volumes. See Harper's Magazine^ 
Novemhei- 1890. 

Principal. See Agent and Surety; also 
Accessary. 

Pringle, Thomas, minor poet, was born at 
Blalklaw (near Kelso), Roxburglishire, 5th January 
1789. Lame from childhood, dyspeptic, devout, lie 
went at seventeen to Edinburgh University, and 
found bread if not contentment of mind as clerk in 
the Scottish Public Records Office. He took to 
writing at an early age, and, besides other literary 
schemes and ventures, started the Rdinhiirgh 
Monthly Magazine, the parent of Blackwood, in 
which liis own most important article Tvas on 
tlie Gypsies, from notes supplied by Scott, In 
1820 he set .sail with a party of twenty -four 
emigrants of his father’s family for Cape Colony. 
He travelled into the interior with the party, 
and liad his heart stirred witliin him to see the 
iiihuiiianity practised towards the natives by Eng- 
lish and Dutch residents alike. For three years he 
lived at Capetown as librarian of the government 
library at a salary of T75 a year. Ho started the 
South Africa7i Journal, and fought a brave fight 
for the ireedom of tlie press. But he was bullied 
by the tyraimical and petty-minded governor of the 
day, Lord Charles Somerset, his schemes crushed, 
and himself reduced to poverty, He retuiTiecl to 
London in 1826, and became secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, He died in London, 5th Decem- 
ber 1834. His Bphemcricles (1828) was a collection 
of graceful verse. Those poems tliat related to 
South Afiica — the best ‘Afar in the Desert’ — 
were reprinted in the volume of African Sketches 
(1834), a series of glowing .sketches of South 
African scenery. Pringle’s Poetical Woi'Jcs were 


edited, with a fiorid eulogium, rather than a life, 
liy Leitch Ritchie (1839). 

Printing: is the art of taking, by pressure, 
prints or copies in reverse of an oiiginal design 
of a suitable charactei*, coated witli a pigment or 
ink. The woid has a very wide api>lication, and is 
used, for instance, in connection T\ith .such different 
proce>se^ as photographic ‘printing,’ in which no 
pi-e.s3ure is required, and calico-printiim. A defini- 
tion based upon pressure alone would bring W’itlun 
the category of ‘ piiuts ’ .such operations as mould- 
ing, stamping, arid enibos.'^ing. Tlie word has, 
lioweyer, acquired conventional limilations of 
meaning, and is iiotv applied usually to the three 
methods of copperplate pi in ting (see" ENGRAVING), 
Lithogiapliy (q.v.), and lettcrpiess printing- The 
fii\sb two being already described, the present 
article ttHI he confined to a description of the 
latter. 

There is no doubt the Chinese practised pi in ting 
in some senses of the word many centuries before 
it was known in Eurojie, as has heen noticed at 
China, A^ol. III. p. 196. The method commonly 
used doTTUi to the present time is one originally 
adopted by Foong Taou in the lObh century. A 
piece of ]) ear- tree wood is cut up into boards of 
about Iialt an inch thick, and these into blocks large 
enough for two pages of tlie hook to he printed. 
The blocks are planed, squai-etl, and sized or var- 
nished. The design to he engraved is drawn or 
written on thin transparent paper, and transferred 
to tlie surface of the block l>j rubbing. The en- 
graver next cuts away the field, leaving the trans- 
ferred letter.^ in high Velief. Labour being cheap, 
a block of this kind can he cut at nhont tlie same 
exjiense as it could he set up in movable metal ty]^s, 
and it needs no proof-reading or coiTCction. " For 
piinting no jires.s is used, tlie block being adjusted 
on a table, before which the printer stands, having 
a howl of fluid ink on one side and a pile of patjer 
on the other. In liis nglit hand he has tAvo flat- 
faced brushes, fixeil on the opposite ends of the 
same handle. One hriisii is dipped into the ink 
and swept over the face of the lilock, on 'which a 
sheet of paper is placed ; the hack of the paper 
is then swept lightly hut firmly with the dry brush 
at tlie other end of the handle. This is all that is 
neetled to fasten the ink on the paper — ^^vhich is 
soft, thin, ])liahle, and a quick absorbent of fluid 
ink. Pnnting from movable types was, according 
to Professor Douglas, probably practised in Cliina 
as early as the 12bh or 13th century, as theie are 
Gorean hooks printed from movable clay or wooden 
types in 1317. But the Chinese still prefer hlock- 
pYiuting ; and pnnting from metal types in Chhia 
IS mainly practised fur circulating the Bible and 
for neTvspapers, according to inethods invented by 
Europeans. About 6000 Chinese character suffice 
for a missionary piin ting-office ; hub for magazine 
work about 10,000 are necessaiy. For the baseless 
tradition that Marco Polo brought the knowledge 
of block-printing thence, .see PoLO. 

The art of printing by the use of movable 
types was invented in Europe about the 
middle of the 15th century; hut no more definite 
statement concerning its origin can he made v'itli 
confidence. Tlie name of the country in which the 
invention took place, the name of the inventor,^ the 
year of the invention are, up to the present time, 
matters of dispute. Modern researches have com- 
pletely disposed of as a mere legend the wide- 
.spreau belief that the invention of niovable metal 
types, cast in a mould from a matrix — the essen- 
tial principle of typography— 'was preceded by or 
■was the outcome of the use of wooden type.s, 
which it was formerly tliought fonned the link 
between the block-books coininon in the early 
part of the 15th century (see A^^'OOD ■ ENGRAVING ) 
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ami the earliest letteipics^? E(|nally haf^e- 

K the belief tliat tlie Hi>t metal types were 
cut instead of heinj^ cast. The evidence on these 
two points is too minute and teclmical to he 
adduced here. 

The controversy as to the invention of printing 
ha^ lasted nearly four centuries, and it has iin- 
liappily Ijeen carrierl on with a vehemence and 
bitterness which perliaps no other conti-oversy, not 
a religious one, lias ever excited. Up to 1499 it 
was univei^ally believed tliat typography was in- 
vented at Strashurg hy Clutenberg (q.v,), who 
afterwards set up a press at I\Iainz, from which 
emanated the niagnihcent Latin Bible, for many 
years called the Alazaiiu Bible, owinj> to a copy 
having been discovered by De Bure m Cardinal 
Mazarin’s library at Paris. Gutenberg’s name 
does not appear in a single production of iiis pre^s, 
and none of his associates mention liis name a^ the 
inventor of printing. In 1499 there was pubh\hed 
at Cologne the Cronica mm dev hilligcr St at van 
Cocllcn^ .since known as the Cologne Ohroniclc^ in 
which one chapter is devoted to tlic origin of print- 
ing. The chronicler declares that the art was 
discovered first of all in Germany, at "Mainz on the 
Khine ; that it took place about 1440, hut that, 
although it was discov'ered at Mainz, the hist ‘pre- 
I figuration ’ was in Holland, in the form of the 
Donatuses which were piinted liefore that time ; 
that the circtimstances of the origin had been com- 
III u ideated to the chronicler by Ulric Zell, a con- 
j temporary nvintev at Cologne. To these state- 
i ments may he attributed the commencement of the 
controversy ever since carried on. In lo88 Adriaen 
de Jonghe {‘Hadrianus Junius’), in his Batavia, 

, printed in the Plantiu office at Antwerp, gave the 
' first circumstantial account of tlie alleged Dutch 
invention, which, he said, he had heard from old 
and triistwovtliy people. This was, it will he 
noticed, about a century and a half after the inven- 
tion. Jiiiiiiis stated that in 1440 ‘ Lourens Jans- 
zoon,' suruamed Coster (q.v.), lived at Haarlem; 
that he one day took a walk in the Hout, and 
cut letters on the hark of a beech- tree ; that he 
printed these letter.s on paper for the amusement of 
children ; that he invented a suitable printing-ink, 
and afterwards began to print whole sheets, with 
pictures; subsequently he used leaden letters, and 
then tin ones. Among his workmen was one 
Johannes— the surname was not given by Junius — 
who in 1441 stole the types and fled to Mainz, 
where he opened a workshop, and in 1442 published, 
with Co.ster’s types, the Voctrinalc of A. Callus 
and the Tractaius of P. Hispanus. From this 
date,^ as already stated, the question whether 
printing was ‘invented ’ in Holland or in Germany 
has been fiercely debated, and scores of books have 
been written upon it. The titles of these are 
given in Bigmore and AVy man’s Bibliography of 
Brinting vq\^, Lond. lSSO-86). The controversy 
was lenewed with much vigour, and unfortunately 
with much acrimony, in 1870; and it has since been 
maintained, the balance of evidence, or rather of 
probability — for of evidence there is an extraordi- I 
nary lack — oscillating from time to time to one side I 
pd then to the other. In 1870 the ‘ Costeriams ’ 
included nearly all the leading bibliograpliers and 
typographical historians. An eminent Dutch in- 
vestigator, Dr van der Linde, published a series 
of articles, since translated into English (Lond. 
1871) under the title of The Coster Legend. The 
urporfc of the book was that the documents 
rought forward to support the claims of Coster 
were false, and that the arguments in his favour 
were devoid of any historical or bibliographical 
support, Van dei* Linde showed further that 
several of the documents on which the Costerians 
relied were actually frauds and forgeries. This 


exposure for a time completely routed the .'‘Up- 
per bers of the Dutch claims. In 1878 the same 
author produced a companion volume, Gutenberg — 
Gcschiehtc nnd Erdichtung aus den Qitellcn nach- 
geicietien, hub there was little new in it. Mr 
Hossels of Camhiidge, a native of Haarlem, next 
took up the subject on original lines, and issued 
the work Gutenberg : Was he the Inventor of Print- 
ing ? GLon([. 1882). He maintained tlnit Van der 
Linde was iiutriistworthy, and that his hook pre- 
sented a more complete chaos of error on the 
subject than its predecessors. Mr Hessels spent 
several years in examining in Germany all tlie 
documents extant connected with tlie liistory of 
Gutenberg, and exposed a mi in her of falsifications 
and forgerie.s which had passed cm rent. Space 
will not liere suffice to recapitulate his discoveries; 
his hook is iiidispeiisahle to any one desiring an 
accurate knowledge of tlie subject. The re.sult of 
his researche.s was moie negative than positive. 
He said that he had not found anything vliich 
enabled him to answer in the aiiirmative or in the 
negative the question, AVas Gutenberg the inventor 
of printing? Of the three principal documents 
relied upon by his suppoiiers one is lo.st entirely, 
and the other two are only tran.scripts. Even "if 
we accept these transcripts, he says, they point to 
Gutcnbeig only as a printer, but not as the inventor 
of printing. In 1886 Dr van der Linde wrote from 
the German side another hook, Gcschichte der 
Eifimlung der Buchdrucherkunai. It Avas pro- 
duced iiL magnificent style at the cost of the 
Geiinan government, hut it added to our knoAv- 
ledge of the contention nothing of importance. 
Mr Hessels lias since continued liis investigations, 
and the result is imlicateil in the title of his book, 
issued in 1887, Haarlem the Birthjdare of Printing, 
not Blainz. This important Avork virtually take-s 
ns hack to 1499, Avlien the Cologne Chronicle de- 
clared that the iir.st idea of printing AV»as found in 
Holland. Tlie case now stands thus : very crude 
and clumsy specimens of printing— some of Avhieli 
have been quite lecently discovered— are generally 
allowed to lie ‘ Costeriana. ’ On the other hand, 
theie is the magnificent Bible and Psalter un- 
deniably printed hy Gutenberg and bis associates. 
It is difficult to believe that the masterpiece pre- 
ceded the rude essays. It i.s more I'easoiiahle to 
conclude that, anterior to Gutenberg’s pre'’.'', there 
Avas a vufle .school of typography in exi.stence. Iin- 
poi taut disco\'erie.s may at any time take place. The 
contents of many old continental libraries have eA’en 
up to tlie present nob been adequately examined. 
Possibly Av it hill some ancient liin dings there exist 
at the present moment prints that Avould settle for 
all futurity the eontrovensy Avliicli lias raged for 
four centuries as to the ‘ origines typographic!.’ 

It ha.s been mentioned at GuTENBEna that after 
Fust had obtained possession by action at laAv of 
Gutenberg’s office, and Avliile lie Avas carrying it on 
as a printing concern, Gutenberg, by the assistance 
of another capitalist, .set up a second office. "With 
tAvo rival establishment.s in existence, it Avas im- 
possible to keep secret the processes of printing. 
Ill 1462 the city of !Mauiz was sacked, and the 
catastrophe dissolved engagements hetAveen em- 
ployers and employed, and caused many of the 
latter to migrate to other countries, taking Avith 
them, of course, their knowledge of the art. Print- 
ing spread Avitli marvellous rapidity, considering 
the means of transport and of communication then 
in existence. For instance, befoie 1500 there 
Avere 16 master printers at Strashurg, 22 at 
Cologne, 17 at Nuremberg, 20 at Angsbui*g. By 
the end of the 15tli century the business aa'US 
carried on in about 60 places in central and 
northern Europe, 21 in the Netlierland.s, 32 in 
Italy, 31 in France, 22 in Spain and Portugal 
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(Henry Cotton’s Typognqihical Gazetteer^ 3cl ed. 
Oxford, 1852-96), 

Printing was bronglit to England in 1476 ov 1477 
by William Caxtou (q.v.), who set up his oltice 
within the ‘precincts’ of Westminster Abbey— 
but not ■within the sacred Imilding itself, as often 
erroneously stated. See William Blades’s Bto- 
qraphn and Typogniphy of ]Villiani Caxton (2d 
ed, Lond. 1882). The lirst liundred years of the 
history of pi in ting in England was a period of 
gi'cat activity. In 1478 printing was done at 
Oxford by Tiieo. Rood ; in 1480 at St Albans by 
an unidentified printer now called ‘the School' 
master;’ in the same year in the city of London 
by Lettou ; in 1521 at Cambridge by Siherch. 
AVhen the art had spread throughout the country, 
when education became more common, and men 
he^an to read about tlio questions and events of 
the <lay, it began to he seen by tlie authoritie.s and 
rulers that a mighty powei itor good or evil liad 
arisen in the land. Then it was deemed necessary 
to regulate the press. In 1530 censorship was 
established in England. It ushered in a pei iod of 
lamentable decadence in the quality and quantity 
of the piinting done.^ Printers^ were cruelly 
punished, especially diiiing the existence of the 
unconstitutional Star-chamber (q.v. ). OpprG.ssed, 
abused, and often imprisoned, p\ inters lost all 
enterprise and all social position. Eor many years 
there were no good printers at all. Censorship 
w’as abandoned in 1694. Tlien began a period of 
revival, greatly aided l)y the improvements in type- 
founding in the middle of the ISth century, and 
the prevalence of the ‘ Bihlioiaaiiia ’ towards its 
close. The 19tli century has been one of marvel- 
lous development, following the invenfciou in 1814 
of the steam printing-press. 

It is believed that printing \vas introduced into 
Scotland in 1507. A patent has been discovered, 
of King James IV., which shoM"s that a priiiting- 
\u’esa was established at Edi-nbuvgh during the 
year named. This patent u^as granted to two 
lbargesse.s of the city of Edinburgh— Walter C hep- 
man, a capitalist and speculator, ami Andrew 
jVIyllar, a bookseller Avho iiad learned in France 
the art of i>riiiting. The ‘ prent ajid expert men ’ 
to use the press came from France. TJie office was 
in the Southgait, now the Gowgate. As early as 
1608 several small publications were issued. After 
these came the great work for ■wliich the press -was 
osteasilily established — the ‘Aberdeen Breviary,’ 
in two voliiine.s, forming 1554 pages of small type. 
It was inleiided to become the .standard Scottish 
service- book. Myllar was proliably dead wlien 
it was completed, and ndth iLs puhlicatiou Cliep- 
man’s connection with typography came to an 
end. For many years .subsequently all works of 
8eottish authors were printed in France. The 
next printer \vas Thomas Davidson, a practical 
man who in 1541 wa.s cliu.sen to print acts of the 
pavliaiuen't of James V., which xnaced him in the 
position of king’s printer. It i.s not necessary to 
catalogue tlie naine.s or the works of his imniediate 
&iicce.ssors. Up to 1600 the average workmanship 
of the Scottish printers was about as bad in quality 
as that of their later successors has been distin- 
giiished for ifc.s beauty, excellence, and accuracy. 
This is not the only notewortliy feature of early 
Scottish typography. The printers were astonish' 
ingly few in number ; during 150 years after the 
introduction of the art there Avere only about a 
dozen master printers who were natives. During 
the first hundred years only twenty- five different 
works are known to Jiave been printed in Scotland. 
See R. Dickson and J. P. Edmond, Anneds of Scot- 
tish Printing from the Introduction of the Art to 
the Beginning of the 17th Century (4to, Cambridge, 
1890) — a most exhaustive and trustworthy book. 


Tlie iiiMt prill tiiig-prefesi set up in Ameiicawas 
introduced by the viceroy of Mexico, Antonio ile 
Mendoza, and the fivht book printed by it in the 
New World was La Escala de S. Juan Glhmiro 
( 15.36 ). The eailiest press in the British-Ainerican 
colonies was brought over for Harvard College in 
1638. The Bay Bsalm Booh (1640) was its first 
important work (see Eliot, John) ; hut in 1639 it 
printed the Freeman's Oath and an almanac. The 
first pie'-s in Philadelphia was set up in 1685, in 
New York in 1693. See I. Thomas, History of 
Printing in America {2d ed. Albany, 1874). 

The practical art of lettei press printing consists 
es.sentially in coating certain lelief surface.s with 
uin ting- ink, and then tran.'^f erring that ink to the 
ahi’ic, such as paper. Tlie relief suiface may be a 
forme of movable types or an engraved design cut 
in wood or metal, or a block cast or electrobyped 
from the type or the engraving ; and the iinpiessiug 
is eflected' by the press or machine presently to be 
described. 

Types are cut, cast, or otherwise formed from 
various materials, though the pi in ter recogni5e.s 
only two kinds — wooden ones, nOiicIi are cut to form 
the larger letters used in placards, and metal ones, 
All books and newspapers and the gi-eat bulk of job- 
bing work are done from the la.st named (see Tvi'K], 

A complete assortment of type of any one par- 
ticular style is called a ‘fonnV and niay ^aiy in 
amount to any extent, according as it may lie re- 
quired in large or small qiiantitie.s. The in- 
diviclnal type is a piece of metal about 1 inch A 
long with a letter, point, comm a, or other |||i 
printing device cut in relief on one end as 11 
shown in fig. 1. The notch shown on one 1 
side is to enable the compositor to place it ||l*l 
right side up when ‘.setting’ without the | ii 
trouble of loulcing at the letter. The differ- iy I 
ent founts are arranged in one or more pairs |||j| 
of ‘cases,’ a ‘Iom'bv’ and ‘upper’ case, the 
foYinev Imldiug the wuMl letters (technically 
called ‘lower case’ letteis in consequence), ^ lyP®- 
figures, commas and points, .spaces to put 
between the word.s, ‘ (puids,’ iXc. The upper case 
holds the capitals, small capitals, and the less 
often used ‘ sorts, ’ 

The eases, wooden trays divided into ‘ boxes ’ by 


Upper Case. 


Fa 
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Fig, 2.— Cases, 

thin slips of wood, are shown diagramrnatically in 
fig. 2. The lower case is arranged not alphabeti- 
cally, but so that the letters most used will be 
nearest the compositor’s hand and have the largest 
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compartments, an ingenious arrangement for saving 
labour. The aiiangemenb of tlie lower ca'^e varies 
slightly in clillerent places, but the priTici])le is the 
same in all. The proi)ortion of the diliereut letters 
of the English language in a fount of types is ratlier 
curious, and shown in the following table : 


a . . 8,500 li - . ..0,400 o. ... 8,000 n 3,400 

b . 1,000 i 8,000 p.. . .1,700 v 1,200 

c. 3,000 t. ... 400 11 500 3,000 

a. . . . 4,400 k SOO r 6,200 x 400 

e, . .12,000 1 4,000 s 8,000 y 2,000 

f. .. . 2,500 in . ...3,000 t 9,000 z 200 

y. ... 1,700 II 8,000 


Provided with a metal in.strument c.alled a 
setting-* stick,’ shown iialf-filled with type iu jig. 
3, aiKi with his ‘cnjiy ’ before him, the compositor 
picks up the necessary letters, &c. one by one, 
arranging them in liiica iu the stick, which may be 



regulated to any width of line ; each line is carefully 
spaced out to lib accurately into the stick before 
proceeding to the next, any italics or other sorts 
req^uired being got from other cases, When the 
stick is full the matter is carefully lifted with 
the fingers, aided by the setting-rule, a piece of 
hras.s rule used in setting the Tines, and shown 
in fig. 3, and ]mt into a galley — a hra^s tray 
with wooden .sides, about 18 or 20 inches long a"s 
used iu setting such a hook as the present work. 
This gallej" when filled contains about a page of 
matter in one long column, which is kept together 
by wedges driveii iu against the sides. A proof 
is taken at a hand-press, and this is rerid by a 
trained reader to correct any errors which the 
compositor may have made. These corrections 
are marked on the margin of the proof, and 
most of the signs and marks used are shown in 
the specimen given in the article Proofs. When 
the printer’s errors have been corrected by the 
compositor a * clean ’ proof is taken for the author, 
and when his alterations are given effect to, the 
type is ready to be made into pages. If a short 
number of the book is required, say only a few 
hundreds, it is usually printed direct from the type ; 
but where laige number.s‘ are required, or future 
editions expected, it is generally either Stereotyped 
{ q, V. ) or Electrotyped (see Electro-SEETALLURGY ), 
in either of which cases the type is not lused for 
actual printing. In any case the type is taken 
from the galleys and arranged in pages, and the 
skill displayed by compo.sitors in handling them 
wi til out allowing any to di'Op out is very wonderful. 
The pages are ‘ locked ’ up by means of wedges in 
iron frames called * chases ’ (Fr. cMsse, ‘ a frame ’), 



Fig. 4. — Chase, 


one of which with four pages is shoym in fig. 4. 
Books are generally piinted in sheets of sixteen 
pages, or multiples of sixteen (32, 64, or 128) ; in 
the latter case, however, they are cut into sheets 


of sixteen after being printed. In making up the 
pages to print a six teen -page sheet, two formes, as the 
chases containing the type are called, aie required, 
one for each side of the sheet. If a printed slieet of 
si.xteen page.s be openeti out, the pages udll be seen 
to be ai-ranged iu the following order : 


Insifle of Sheet. Outside of Sheet 



And the pages in the chase must he so arranged, or 
‘imposed’ as it i.s called, that, when printed, they 
will so appear. When ready for printing or .stereo- 
typing, as tlie case may be, another proof is read 
for final correction. In some ca^'CvS where great 
accurrtcy is required, such a.s in the present work, as 
many as six or eight })roofr3 are * read ’ at dillerent 
stage.s. 

AVhen the types have been jninted or electrotyped 
and returned to the ca'-eroom they are distributed by 
the comi)ositors into the cases again for further use ; 
and this can he done with wonderful vapidity, 
tl lough great care must be used to avoid jiutting 
the letters into the wrong boxes. Seveial very 
ingenious macliine.s have been invented for setting 
type which have been more or les.s successful. They 
aVe worked something after the manner of Type- 
writing machines (q.v.), but are too com])lieated to 
be described in detail within our limits. Several 
of the latest of these cast and set the type by 
one jiiovement. Tliis .“^aves the labour of re-dis- 
tributing tlie tyjie^, as when done with they are 
melted again. These machines are used for new.s- 
paper work. 

In most printing-offices the men govern themselves 
by a voluntary as.sociation called a ‘chapel,’ which, 
although often (but not necessarily) connected 
with the printers’ society, is independent so far as 
the individual affairs of the office are concerned. 
The office-bearers are called the ‘father’ and 
‘ clerk ’ to the chapel, ami it has elaborate sets of 
rules for regulating trade and personal alfairs 
within the office. 

Letterpress printing surfaces are coated v'ith 
ink (see Ink) by means of ‘composition rollers.’ 
These consist of cylinders of small diameter covered 
with composition made according to ^'alious recipes. 
Amongst them are glue, treacle, and Paris white; 
glue, sugar, and glycerine; glue, glycerine, sugar, 
and india-i libber, &:c. These are melted, mLxed 
together, and cast in cylindiical moulds of various 
diameters, according to the requirements of the 
machine or press. The glue and treacle composi- 
tion was first used for printing by the engineer.? 
Donkin and ]3acon in 1813 ; up to tliis time 
the types having been inked by balls. The 
present system of inking on machines was in- 
vented by Mr Edward Cowpev in 1818. Leather 
and other substance.? were tried at first, and the 
machines in wdiich they were used were discarded 
owing to the unsatisfactoriness of their rolling or 
inking arrangements. A good roller must be 
tenacious of ink, semi-elastic, and retain its 
suction. It must not shrink, become hard in cold 
weather or soft in hot weather. The recipe for 
making it is varied according to the machine for 
which it is required — whetlier Avorldug on fine 
surfaces suck as engravings, or at a high speed, as 
for newspaper work. 

The earliest known representation of a printing- 
press is dated 1507, and it pictures an <ap]3aratus 
which is little more than a modification of the 
ancient wine- press. The essential feature is a flat 
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“boanl, cilice known as a platen, which is movable 
vertically, and presses on a forme of type laid on 
an unresisting hard surface parallel to it. The 
two, -between which was the paper, were brought 
together by a powerful screw, and thus the paper 
was squeezed down on the fonne. This rudiment- 
ary appliance was improved from time to time, as is 
shown in various pictures of printing-office inteilors, 
Tlie wooden printing-press was brought to its 
ultimate degree of perfection in the later part of 
the 17th century. Moxon, tlie first technical 
writer on printing, described in 1683 what he 
called newly invented press.’ This was the 
old wooden press as improved hy Blaeu of Amster- 
dam ( (ig. 5 ). 

This press continued to he generally used until 
the clo^e of tlic 18th century. About *1800 Charles 
Mahon, third Earl Stanhope, was instrumental in 
producing a Jiiucli improved printing apparatus. 



The press which l)ears his name u'as made entirely 
of iion, and the strength thus obtained enabled a 
fonne to be printed on it double the size of that 
which could be done on a wooden press. There 
was a most ingenious system of links and levers, 
by means of which the approach to the type of the 
pjaieii, and its withdrawal, were accelerated. The 
greatest leverage and consequently the greatest 
pves.sure were obtained Mdien the fonne and platen 
came into contact. These arrangements enabled 
the pressmen to piint at the rate of 200 per hour 
on one side of the sheet or 100 per hour on both 
sides. ^ After this several inventors turned then- 
attention to the improvement of the hand -press. 
Clymer, an American, in his Columbian press, 
discarded the screw, the central feature of previous 
presses, and gained his power from a combination 
of nowerfiil levers. About 1 8*23 an excellent press, 
called the Albion, was brought out by Mr li. W. 
Cope of London, in which the pressure was gained 
by forcing an inclined bar of steel from a diagonal 
to a vertical position, forcing down the platen, the 
inipres.sion talcing place when the piece of steel was 
brought into the vertical position. The Columbian 
and the Albion i)resse.s enabled the jirinter to print 
on one side of the paper at the rate of 250 sheets 
per hour. Such presses are now% except for pecu- 
liar kinds of wonc or when very few impressions 
of a forme are req^uired, quite obsolete, being 
superseded by ‘ iiiacliinca ^ on which the various 
operations of press-work are done ]nore or less 
automatically. 

The earliest inventors of ‘printing’ machines 
coupled together the two arts of printing on 
paper and on calico and other textile fabrics. 
Aukin and Walker in 1772 patented a machine 
which was the type of a modern rotary letterpress 
niaehme. It was ‘for stamping and piinting’ on 


paper, cotton, and otiier cloths, ‘ wheieby the 
printing on such materials would he greatly facili- 
tated and rendered much less expensive, and move 
jierfect and exact.’ The words fully and clearly 
indicate the advantages of rotary over llat platen 
])rinli]ig. Aiiioiig.st other suggestions of a cognate 
nature made about this time the mo.st remarlcahle 
was that of A^'illiam Nicholson of London, the 
editor of a scientific journal. In 1790 he took out 
a patent which foresliadoAved nearly every funda- 
mental improvement even in the most advanced 
machines of the present day. He contemplated an 
apparatus in which formes or plates were to he 
fastened to the surface of a cylinder ; the inking to 
he supplied hy a i oiler and distiihuted by smaller 
i oilers ; the impression to he cylindrical, the paper 
heing caused to pass between the printing cylinder 
and one covered wdth cloth or leather. Nichol- 
son never actually constructed a machine, and 
although his patent was a marvellous forecast of 
the method.s soon to be adopted in letterpres-s 
printing, he cannot be awarded the honour of 
being the inventor of the printing-machine. 
Hitherto the evolution of the type-printing 
machine from the calico-printing machine has been 
completely overlooked by historians of printing, 
yet the connection is almost ohvions. Nicholson’s 
apparatus belonged to the same category. The 
distinction of liist actually making a printing- 
machine w'as reserved for a German luinter, 
Frederick Knnig (q.v.), who commenced experi- 
ments with the modest, and, as it proved, mistaken 
viQw of accelerating hy making moie automatic the 
ordinary hand-press. He came to London in 1806, 
and patented a new platen-machine. The idea 
was hnt crude, and never put into execution. It 
is not unlikely that about this time Konig became 
acquainted with the ideas patented hy Nicholson 
{see Goebel, Friedrich Konig mid die Mrfindnng 
der SchnclU^ircssBy Stuttgart, 1883). At any rate 
Konig abandoned his project for accelerating flat 
printing. In 1811 he took out a patent for what 
we would now call a single- cylinder machine — ^i.e. 
one in which the impression was given hy a 
cylinder, the inking being done by rollers, and the 
paper canled through the apparatus on tapes, 
The type bed moved to and fro, and the cylinder 
had an intermittent or stop motion, allbrding time 
for the feeding of tlie sheets. The glue and treacle 
composition had not been discovered, and leather 
inkin^-i oilers had to he used. Mr John Walter of 
the Times was so struck w'itli the apparent possi- 
bilities of this method of printing tliat he engaged 
Konig to make for him a double -cylinder machine 
which should print turn copies of a forme of tlie 
newspaper, but on one side only of the sheet at 
once. This was completed in 1814, and on the 
28th November of that year a newspaper was for 
the first time in any country niinted by a inacliine 
driven by steam-power. Tiiis inacliine printed 
1800 impressions per hour, completing 900 sheets, 
and it -was used by the Times for several years. 
In 1818 Edward Cowper invented several important 
improvements, including a flat ink-distributing 
table, with distributing-rollers, forme-iiikiii^^ rollei-s, 
and ink-fountain. These principles are still to he 
found in single-cylinder machines. Cowper was 
called upon to perfect Koiiig’s machine and did so, 
mainly by taking away the old inking-apparatiis 
and substituting his own. In the same year 
Konig patented a pei-feeting machine which 
resembled two single-cylinder machines placed 
with their cylinders towards each other. The 
sheet was conveyed from one cylinder to the other 
hy means of tapes so arranged that in the coui-se of 
its track it Avas turned over and the second side 
presented to the second cylinder. At the fir-st 
cylinder the sheet received its impression from the 
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fh^t foiiiie, and at tlie second cylinder it received 
its impression fiom the second forme. Cowper 
also impioved 07i this macliine, \\Iiich piinted 700 
sheets on both sidewS of the paper per hour. The 
piincii^lo of the fiist peitectin« machine has not 
heen consideialdy departed fiom in subsequent 
machines of the same cla^s, but improved methods 
have been devised foi caviying the sheet fiom one 
cylindei to the other and turning it. _ 

Refeience, evtremely brief and imperfect, has 
now been made to tlie oiigin of two out of the 
till ee distinct cla^'ses of piinting machines at pies- 
eiit ill use. These are, hist, the single-cylinder 
machine, printing one side of tlie sheet at one 
operation, fiom a foiine lying on a flatbed; second, 
the double-cylinder oi perfecting machine, printing 
both sides of the sheet at once, also from a forme 
on a flat bed. The tlih d class compi ises the i otaiy 
mad lines, piinting^ both sides, Imt fiom a dicnlar 
forme — the impiessing suiface, as well as the 
printing and tlie inking surface, being cyJindiical, 
and capable of continuous rotation. The machines 
of the fii.bt and second clashes are adapted for 
single sheets of paper; the rotary machines print 
reels or continuous webs, the poition forming a 
sheet being se\cicd after printing. It is in tins 
latter class of machines that the greatest improve- 


ments—amounting almost to a revolution in tlie 
ait of printing — have been acliieveil. (For a 
technical account of the seveial classes, see Prin- 
cijilcs and Proffress of Printing^ Machinory^ by the 
present writer, Lond. 1880.) Limitations of space 
pieclude more being given lieie than a haie list of 
successive improv^ements. 

In 1790, as alieady mentioned, Nicholson patented 
a ] otaiy niachine, hut lie never constructed one. 
In 1813 Lacon and Donkin patented a inaclnne 
in which the type.s weie fixed on a i evolving 
prism, the ink being ajiplied by a rollei, and the 
sheet of paper AM'apped on another pi ism. The 
machine was a failuio, althougli it embraced 
an impoUant feature, the inking-ioller made of 
composition. Three yeais afteiwaids Con per 
patented a method foi printing pmier for paper- 
hangings and otliei pin poses. This embodied 
another valuable featuie — the taking a cast from 
the type and bending the ca.st lound a cylinder. 
It was a far moie practical idea than the .subse- 
quent one of Rowland Hill, who, to piocuve a 
cuived pi in ting suiface, pioposed the use of taper- 
ing types to he fixed on the cylinder. In 1848 
Applegath invented a machine, the type-cylinder 
of which was vertical and neaily 6 feet in dia- 
meter, aiound it being placed eight otliei cylindens. 



Fig, 0. — The "Walter Press. 


containing^ sheets of paper to lie printed. These 
were fed in from a horizontal position, and then 
brought to the \crtical position. In 18o7 the 
Times discarded this machine in favour of one 
patented by Ploe of New Yoik, veiy similar in 
constniclion, but the cylindei .s weie horizontal. 
It was found that tlie complication aiisiiig from 
eight or ten feedeis was most objectionable, 
causing fi-equent stoppages, excessive waste of 
paper, and gieat risk to the machine and the 
luateiial, while the working cost was heavy. Each 
of the inachines piinted on one side only. They 
^veie the fiist machines fitted with ‘ilyeis’— a 
device for mechanically delivering or taking off the 
sheets. It was, however, eonsideied at the Times 
office that the acme of improvement could only he 
obtained by constructing a niachine simple in its 
airangernents, capable of printing both sides of the 


paper at one opeiation, and which could piiiit, not 
single sheets, but continuous webs of paper, thus 
disiieiising with layers- on. Theie weie enormous 
dimcultiea in the way of printing, cutting, and 
delivering the paper, difficulties which the non- 
pi of essional leader could by no means realise. 
In 1866 a machine of the kind was coiistrncled 
under the superintendence of Mr J. C. Macdonald, 
the manager, and Mr Calverley, chief-engineer of 
the Times. The Walter Press, as this machine 
was named, has since been slightly improved, 
but lemains practically the same, and is shown 
in fig. 0. The types aie steieotyped by means of 
a papier-mache mould, Avhich, being bent iiisifle a 
hollow cylinder, pioduces, Avlien cast, a steieotype 
Avhich fits on the piinting-cylinder of the machine* 
The paper, unAvinding from the reel, first passes 
betAveen damping-cylindeis, then over the printing- 
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cylinileiii, and ife finally cvit and delivered at the 
ofcliei end of the iiuieliine. Two hoyte and a man, 
■\\ho siineiintciidfe the maclunej supply all the 
manual labour required. TJie speed is about 10,000 
perfect sheets per hour, eqiial to 20,000 iuiprebsioiis 
by the apparatus inevioubiy mentioned. Tlie moie 
leceiit macliines luive an attachment for folding, 
wliicli make two, tJuee, m four fold.s as required. 

Mr Walter_ of the Tunes is entitled to the 
honour of being in stru mental in iutiodncing the 


system of rotaiy printing foi* news-M’Oik, just as 
his father deceives that of having bitroducecl .steam 
machine-printing. The AValtei pi ess was soon 
adopted as the pattern of a number of inaclune.s 
conbiructed in Britain and abroad. Some of these 
machines much developed the idea of tlie Walter, 
and embodied fie.sh and iinporbanb improvenients. 
In 1870 Me.ssis Geoige Duncan and Alexander 
Wilson, of Liverpool, brouglit out their ‘Victoiy’ 
machine, which included the folding airangeiue'nt 
since added to the Walter pi ess. 

By this appaiatus newspapeis of 
vaiioiis sizes aie printed, folded, 
deliveied, and counted into 
qiiiieb or any portion lequhed, 
at the late ot 200 per minute. 

Since about 1870 tlie rotary 
system of printing has been 
giadiially adopted in the o dices 
of all newspapers having even 
model ately laige ciiculafcions. 

Factories for producing rotary 
maciiiues have been established 
in vaiioiis paits of England, 
while many such machines have 
been imported fiom Fiance, 

Germany, and America. The 
most im])roved and the fastest 
machines made up to the pie, sent 
time are those of Messrs IToe 
Go,, of New York and London, 

The most improved of these 
maeliiues print four or six page 
papens at the extiaordinary 
speed of 48,000 per Jiour, or 800 
per minute. Papers of eight, ^ 
ten, or twelve pages can be printed at a speed of 
24,000 per hour, and a sixteen page paper at 12,000 
per hour. The papers can be pasted down the 
oeiitie maigins if lequiied, and counted as delivered 
in quires of any number fixed upon. The machine 
delivers the papeis, inset, pasted, cut top and 


bottom, tinned out as compact as a pamphlet, and, 
by the addition of a device laigely used in Amciica, 
even folded and uiappered leady for post. Tins 
speed is ellected by using a leel of paper of double 
width, about 8 feet wide, on v Uich can be printed 
duplicate sets of plates. So gieafcly has the art of 
Stereotyping ( q. v. ) been impioved that eight stereo- 
plates fi om one forme can now be moulded, cast, 
and iiiiished leadyfor the machine in eight niiiiute.s 
Fig. 7 bliowh the do able- web Hoe niaclniie. 

The pi lilting business 
is divided into tliiee de- 
pai tments — those con- 
cerned leapectively with 
johhing 01 commercial 
work, n ith buok'-work, 
and with new's-work. 
The inipiovements of late 
jeais in the mechanism 
and the pioces^es of the 
fii'st two are equally im- 
)oi tant with those in the 
a-at. The chaiacber of 
nidinaiy jobbing woik 
has been gieatly bettered 
by the liheial use and 
collect selection of col- 
oms, by the iufcioduction 
of giound tint"*, and by 
the aitistie taste infused 
into the de.sigii. The 
typefouiuleih have pio- 
vided the ]n inter with 
moie heaiitifnl types and 
moie divLM’silied oiiia- 
uieiits, and both press- 
man and compositoi have iitih.sed with intelli- 
gence and skill the mateiials at theii command. 
Jobbing Avork is eliielly done on small plateii- 
inachines, invented by an American, G. P. Gordon, 
and introduced into Britain as ‘Minerva Pie&se,s’ 
in IStiO, Theie aie many vaiietiea now made of 
this a])paratua. Laiger Avork is done on machine.s 
having one or two cylinders. Those of the 
‘ Wharf edale * pattern, invented about 1800 by 
AVilliam DaAvson and David Payne of Otley, 


Fig. 8. — Single -cylinder Machine. 

Whaifedale, Yorks, have one cylinder, and print 
only one .side of the papei at a time. 

Tlie essential parts of the single-cylinder machine 
(fig. 8), noAv constructed by engineeis in Europe 
and Ameiica with small alteration.^ in pattern, 
may he regarded as five ; tlie inipres.sion appliances 



Fig. 7. — 'Hoe iJouble-Aveb Machine. 
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oi the cyliiKlev, the for caui^ing the 

forme of U ]je up to and uinler tiie cyliiider, hy 
contact of Vliicii it leccive^ the iinpre^'^ion ; the 
inkiny of the type ; the laying on of the sheet ; tlie 
taking ott' or deliveiy of "tlie ^lieet Mdien printed. 
The cylinder, which is a liollow drum, liaving 
an opening on its under side, is placed al/nost in 
the miildle of the machine. The table of the machine 
on wjjieh the forme is placed has racks on its under 
smface gearing into the traverse wheels, from which 
it dei'i\eij motion to and fro. inoan-a of racks 
it ahso cau^e^ the rotation of the cylinder hy which 
the Impre^Mon of the forme is ellected. The inking 
system may he tlius (mtlined. There is at tlie 
extremity of the machine and running across it a 
duct oi ink reservoir, nith an adjustable side-piece 
called the knife, wbicli legulates tlie oiitdow of ink. 
A composition roller in motiim, called a vibrator, 
takes a streak of ink periodically and transfers it 
to tlie ink'talile, which forms jiai t of the table and 
of couise mo\es backwanl and forward. The ink 
is e\enly spread or distiihuted oxer the ink-tahle 
by ‘distributors.’ The table then passes under the 
inking lolJeis which alone fcoiicli the foime and 
give it the piopei coating of ink. The distrihutois 


and rolleis aie coated uith ' composition,’ leferved 
to on p. 410. The feeding aiipaiatus is aKo ingeni- 
ous. A pile of paper is laid on to the deskdike 
table shown at the right-hand side of the machine 
and a boy stands at the end oi at tlic fiont side of 
it and ‘ .stiokes' tlie sheets down till the front edge 
of one conies in contact uith a series of metal 
iingeis or elutclies called giippeis. These open 
and take a sheet by its edge, and hold it secme 
xvhile the cylinder is turning round, and the punt- 
ing taking place. At a certain point the gri])peift 
release the sheet, which then goes into tlie taking. 
ofi‘ appaiatus. A second set of giipiieis sei/e It 
and cai'iy it round the wooden tlyer cylinder, fumi 
n hence it eiiitM’ge.s on to travelling taties. A ]ai"e 
comh-like ai)pliarice called the gate oscillates up 
and down, having the sheet in front. The pressme 
of tlie air causes the slieet to adliere to this until 
it assumes a horizontal jiosition, when it drops on 
to the taking- olfhoaul. AVhile the liist side of the 
sheet is being printed, two ])oiiits, hy an ingenious 
airangenieiit, make small holes in the paper; and 
V hcii the sheet is turned to print the second side, 
these holes are again jjlaced on the 'points/ thus 
ensuring correct legister. 



Fig. 9.— Perfecting Machine. 


Machines with two cylinder*, are called perfect- 
ing macliiuc» because Uiey perfect or print both 
sides of a sheet before delivering it. Generaily 
they may be saM to be duplicated single maebines, 
with two pi’intiiig-cyliudcre, two tables for type, 
and an iuldng appaiatus at either end, much as 
described under tlie single-cylinder Juachiue. TJie 
sheet is printed on one side at the lirst cylinder, 
when a set of giiiipei'h on the second cyliiuler take 
pohses.sioii of it and print the second aide, and it is 
delivered l)y tlie llyer as desciibed. The varieties of 
the.se maehine.s are mini crons, and fig. 9 showa the 
Marinoni, a well-lpiown type, used in the printing 
of the British edition.^ of the present work. These 
niaeliines can print in Uie very finest juaiiner from 
1000 to loOO perfected slieet.s per iiour, according as 
they may he complicated with illustrations or not. 

When the types are to he printed from direct, as 
aheady mentioned, the chase containing the pages 
is put on the bed of the niacUiiie. When stereo- 
tyiie or electrotype plates are used they are care- 
fully dressed to an exact size and thickness, the 
latter about /n-ths of an inch. The requisite 
number of wooden blocks are then put on the 
machine-bed, locked in a chase. These blocks 
are of tlie pioper thickness to make up the plates 
to type-height (about 1 inch). The plates are 


fastened to the blocks hy hi ass catches at the sides 
and ends, and when locked uii are as solid as type. 

Before printing, however, a laborious process 
cajled makimj ready has to he gone through. 
When many wood-engraviiigH are in the pages 
several days may he taken uj) making ready a 
single slieeh This process is fur the juirpose of 
making the impression equal all over and properly 
printing the xyood- engravings, and can he judged 
of by coni] laving a carefully printed hook with a 
diiily newspaper, wliich is printed just as it comes 
without any making ready. It is too tecliiiical 
for detailed description within onr limits. 

It is not long since that it was a firm article 
of belief among printers that fine work could 
not be done except on a piuss provided witli a 
fdaten. And up to quite recently all paper was 
first thoronglily wetted, then printed, then dried, 
and then jiressed to restore the surface, of wJiich 
the damping deprived it, and to give it a certain 
gloss. Between the forme and the platen of the 
press or the cylinder of the machine a thick, 
soft, yielding Idanket wa.s placed, xvhich was sup- 
posed^ to produce a better imiiression from the in- 
equalities of engravings and type. There has been 
a radical change in opinion and practice on tlie&e 
important points. It lias been found, since machines 
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have "been lnonglifc to their present de^iee of per- 
fection, that tliey give far superior results to those 
from pvesse‘3 — their impression is stronger, nioie 
holiil, and more iinifojiii, and the slieets can l)e 
lahl on them with a piecision lUiattainahle with 
hand- presses. Paper is not now made spongy and 
etretchahle hy being wetted, and the result of 
working it diy is that the type is hi ought up with 
‘ueater hriglitnes^,, aiirl the delicate lines of engrav- 
fiK-'i are printed liner, clearer, and cleaner. Im- 
provements in ink-making liave mucli conduced to 
this desirable result. Paper has been produced for 
book-printing with a specially prepared surface, 
whicli adrjjits of a far more excellent iiripressiou 
tlum that formerly pi'ocrirable. The soft blanket 
lias been discarded, and the packing or covering of 
the cylinder is now generally as hard as it can he 
got. The aggregate i-esrilts of these alterations 
may be seen by a comparison of the present 
of an illustrated newspaper with those of lifty 
years ago. Up to about lS-10 there was actually 
no press strong enough to properly print a woodcut 
of 4S square inches in superlicies ; now, woodcuts of 
2000 square inches, or 50 inches l>y 40, are pi’infced 
in the most perfect inanrrer. The colon r’cd supirle- 
nients of the pictorial journals are often admirable 
leprodiicthrnH of works of high art ; it is within tire 
nremoiy of persons of middle age that the first 
crude attempts were made to print such pictures, 

BinniooitAPHY. — Hliitorical ■ lu addition to the works 
referred to in tho text may be niciiti oiled Karl Faid- 
iiiann, HUu^tncrte Geschichte dtr Bnclulr acker kam^t 
(Vienna, 1882), hia Die Erjladanti dcr Buckd. nach dcr 
neuesten ForsciiuiKjui (Vienna, 1891) ; Theo. de Vinne, 
The Invention o/ Pr/rt/iiq/ ( New York, 1877); and Van 
der Linde, Ge&chickte dcr Erjlndmuj do' Bnchd, (3 vols. 
Berlin, 1880). Tliore is no complete hiatory of printing 
ill the Engllah language, but in Bigmore and 'NVyinan’a 
BiUiographif of Printiny (3 vuls. 1880-80) some of tlie 
most useful books will he found under the names uf Ames, 
Ai’ber, Blades, Dibdin, TIcrbeit, Ilansavd, HumpbreyB, 
Hcfcsels, Luckoinbe, Ottley, T, B. Beed, yotheby, Tiin- 
perley, and Watson. 

Pracitc<t/,— Southward, Practical Pnatim) (2 vols. 3d 
ed. 1887), and PnatUnj Mackince and Machine Printiny 
(1888); Waldow, IKnstnerte EncykLoiKvLie dcr Graph- 
ischen KunUe (Leip. 1884); Besornies, NQtion& dc 
Tnpotjnipdiic (Paris, 1888); F, J. F. Wilson, Printiny 
Machines (3d ed. 1885); F. J, Jacuhi, Printiny (1890); 
The American PiGiionary of Printiny and Bookmakiny 
(1891-94) ; llingwalt, American Encydoptedia of Printiny 
{New York, 1871). Besides, a iiurltitude of small yet 
useful books have been written on separate branches, and 
foi the use of profession sil atudenta of the art, See also 
the articles Biblia PAUBEiiUAr, Book, Book-cllib, Illus- 
TIlATION, LlTHOailArHY, PAPKR, PuLaS (FllKEDOH OF 
the), I’UOOFH, yTKUlSOTYPlNO, TyPES. 

Priiizcnraul). See Altenburg. 

Prior, See Monastery. 

Prior, Mattjitcw, waa horn 21st July 1664. 
Some doubt prevails as to his birthplace; but the 
hulk of the evidence points to Wiinhoriie Minster 
in Kasfc Dorset. His father is said to have been a 
joiner, who, coming to London, probably to educate 
liib son, took up his abode in Stephen’s Alley, AVest- 
minster. Young Piior went to AVestminster School , 
then under tho redoubtable Dr Bushy. His father 
died, and, hivS luolUer being unable to pay hia Bchool- 
fees, he fell into the care of his uncle, a vintner in 
Channel (now Cannon) Row, who toolc him into 
the bar to keep accounts. Here his familiarity with 
Horace aud Ovid attracted the attention of Charles, 
Earl of Dorset, and other visitors to the Rhenish 
AVine House, with the result that he j-efcurned to 
AA^estminster, his uncle iinding him in clothes, and 
Dorset in books. At AA^estriiiuster he formed a life- 
long friendship with the two sons of the Honourable 
George Montague, the elder of wliom afterwards 
became Earl of Halifax. In order to follow his 


fiieiuU to Caiiihiidge, Prior, against Loid Dui set’s 
wish, accepted a scholarship from the Duchess of 
Someisetafc St Joliii’s College. He was admitted 
Bachelor in 3 686, and in the following jear ujotc 
with Charles Alontague the ele\ cr parody of Dryden, 
entitled The Hind and the Panther tnuisvcrs'd to 
the Story of the Country-mouse and the Ctiij-mouse, 
which, accoiding to tiadition, gieatly aunoyed 
Dryden, In A\)iiL 16S8 Prior obtained a fellowship ; 
and his composition of tlie yearly college tribute to 
the Exeter family, aihyined excuisus upon Exodus, 
iii. 14, led to his going to Burleigh tutor to Lord 
Exeter’s sons. Loid Exeter shoitly afterwards 
icjnoved to Italy, and Prior ajqjlied (through Fleet- 
wood Shepherd ) to his former patron Dorset for 
advancement. He was, being then twenty-six, 
made secietaiy to Lord Dmsley, aftenvarcls Earl of 
Berkeley, then going as amha.^^adoi to tlie Hague. 
In Holland Prior Ycmauied <home ycai'^, hiiding 
especial favour with lung AA’illiam. In 1697 he 
hiought over the Articles of Peace at the tieaty of 
Ryswick ; and, after heiiig nominated Secretary of 
State for IrLdaiul, he made secietaiy in 1698 to 
tlie Earl of Portl.aiid's emljas^y to France, continuing 
tills office under the Earl of Jeiaey. In this capacity 
he found favour both with Anne and Louis XIA". 
Ill 1699 he became an under secretary of state, the 
univeisity of Cambridge made him an M.A., and 
he succeeded Locke as commbbioiicr of trade and 
plantations. In 1701 lie enteied parliament as 
member for East Griiistcad. Under Anne he joined 
the Tolies, and in 1711 was employed in the pie- 
liminaries of the peace of Utieclit, going to Paris 
as ambassador in the following year. With the 
queen’s deatli in 1714 came the tiiuinph of tlie 
AVhigs, aud in 1715 Prior, returning to England, 
was im})eaelied and imprisoned. In 1717 lie was 
excepted fumi ilie Act of Grace, hut was^ none the 
less, subsequently discharged. The leiiiahider of 
his life was passed eUielly at Down- Hall in Essex, 
a country-hoube uurchased partly u'ith the prolits of 
a subscription etlition of his poems and partly with 
the assistance of his fii end Lord Harley, at whobe 
seat of AViiiipole he died, IHtli Sp])tember 1721, 
being then in his lifty- eighth yeai. He was buried 
in AVestminster Abbey, under a iiioiiumeiit decor- 
ated with his bu^fc by Antoine Coysevox, given to 
him by Louis XIA^. His portrait was painted by 
Richaulfaon (National Poitiait Gallery), hy Belle 
(St John’s College), lOiellev, Dahl, and others. 

Of Prior’s abilities as a diplomatist there aie 
diverse opinions. Pope sneered at them. But 
Boliiighroke aud Swift extolled them ; and it is 
stated that the archives nt Paris bhow him to have 
been far abler and more resourceful than is generally 
supposed. As a poet, in which capacity he is now 
remembered, he holds a unique position. AATthout 
much real sentiment or humanity, liis vei-bcs have a 
wit, a grace, a neatness and a finish, which link 
him to the lighter Latin poets on the one hand, and 
to the’ best French writers of familiar verse on the 
other, Cowper praised his ‘easy jingle,’ Thack- 
er«ay ‘his good sense, his happy easy turns and 
melody.’ He collected his jioeiiis, clesciibed hy 
liimself as consisting of ‘ Publick Panegyrics, 
Amorous Odes, Seiious Reflexions, or Idle Tales ’ 
(many of which had been contwihu ted to Dry den's 
and other miscellanies), in 1709, and again, in 
extended form, in 1718. By this latter issue be 
made £4000. His more ambitious pieces, Solonwib 
071 the Vanity of the World and a paraphrase of 
the old ballad of the Nui Brown Maid, are not 
now thought to he his best, althougli they had con- 
siderable popularity Avitli the readers of the i8th 
century. But a third long poein, Alma; or, the 
Progress of the l\Iind, an imitation of Butler, is 
full of wit and way wardness. Hvi Tales resemlile 
the French conies too much in their objectionable 
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qualitieri to hn palutablu to the English taste. 
He survives mainly by his piiiely jilayful elibrts, 
Ilk lyrics and his "epigrams, not' a few of M'hicli 
are uiisiii passable. In the kind of piece known 
to the Erciich as crocta 6 i 0 }i he is uniivalled, 
anil his beautiful stanzas to A Ckikl of Quahtjf 
have been U's foitiinate a-5 GK\\k Long Story in 
setting the tune to a host of vcisifier^j. In 174U, 
lung after hk death, two volumes were jniblished, 
one containing alleged Memoirs ^ in which there k 
little of hk, and the other a iminber of posthninous 
vel•^eb, among which are some of hk best. These 
aie included in Evans’s two- volume edition of 1779. 
Tlnickeiay wiote admirably of Prior in his Engl t At 
Iliiiiionnstii { 1853 ]. The latest inforination respect- 
ing him, including some hitheito unpublkhed data, 
is to be found in his Selected Poems, edited by the 
wiiter of thk notice (Parchment Lihiary, 18S9), 
and in an aiticle by Mr G. A. Aitken in the Con- 
temporary Peview for May lyyu. 

Prisciau (Lat. Frisetanus), surnamed CaESAHi- 
ENsls, born or educated in Cicsaiea, is in point 
of icjnitatioii the tirst of Latin grammarians ; hk 
treatise was in luiiv^eisal use as a text-book during 
the middle age'^. Pikcian Honrishod in the begin- 
ning of the 6th centuiy : Panins Diaconus calls Jiiin 
a contemporary of Cassiodorua (16S-502 A.D. ). He 
tauglit Latin at Uonstantinoplc, and enjoyed a 
government salary. Tiie work Mdiicli Inis preserved 
his name k his Commenta riorum Granimaiicoruni 
Libri XVIII. The first .sixteen books treat of the 
different ])arts of speech ; the remaining t^vo, of 
syntax. The work shows great leaiiiing and good 
sense, and contains quotations from many Greek 
and Latin autliois no longer extant. Priscian also 
wrote six smaller grammatical treati.ses, and two 
hexameter poems of the didactic .sort, De Lauch 
Imperutons Anasttfsii a free translation of the 
Periegesis of Biony&ius. The best edition of the 
grammatical workt. its that by Hertz and ICeil in 
Iveil’s Grammatici Latiniy vok. ii. and iii. ( IS, ">5-60); 
of the poems, by Bahrens, in Pocke Latini MinoreSy 
vol. V. (1883). 

Priscilliail, the chief i)i'opagator of the doc- 
trines professed hy the sect known from lik name 
as Priscilliai lists. Thc^" .S])rGad widel.y in Spain 
dunng the last third of the 4th century, and 
lingered there till the middle of the 5th century. 
The first seed of their doctrines is said to have been 
carried into Spain by a Memphian named IMarcus, 
whose earliest disciples weic Agape, a Spanish 
lady, and Ilelpidius, a rhetorician. Priscillian 
was a man of noble birth, pious and well educated ; 
and his elotpience and nubility of cliaracter soon 
gathered round Jiim a group of devoted followers, 
including two bishops, Install Lius and Salvianus. 
From their liands he received episcopal ordina- 
tion, and he established his see at Avila [Ahila), 
Hj'ginus, bkliop of Cordova, was the first to take 
alarjii, but his ineasures were so gentle that he himself 
was covered with reiiroaehes by tlie ultra* orthodox 
and fanatical. Pi'kcilliaii’.s most determined 
enemies were Idacius, bishop of Euierita [Merida)^ 
and Ithaciiis, bishop of Sossuha. He was con- 
demned and excommunicated at the synod of Sara- 
gossa (381), with three others of the leaders of the 
party. Tliey next went to Rome to dear them- 
selves before the po]je, but were denied audience, 
and at Milan on the return journey they met as 
little sympathy from Ambrose. Under tlie vacil- 
lating rule of Gratian, however, they prospered, 
but their hopes were dashed to tlie ground by the 
usurpation of Clemens Maximus. From the .judg- 
ment of the synod of Bordeaux (384) Priscillian 
appealed like Paul to Ciesav, and was at length 
summoned to appear at Treves. Martin of Tours 
was* in favour of tolerant measures, but after his 
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departuie the fanatical party prevailed, and Priscil- 
liaii, with otheis of the i)arty, wa<^ condemned and 
put to deatli — the lii^t u ho sull’ered death foi llere•^y 
(385). ManN- Prkcilliaiii'sts recanted aftei tlie 
synod of Toledo { 400 ), and soon after that of 447 they 
disajipear altogether. Their doctrines eontained 
Manicluean and Gnostic elements, strange cosinical 
s]>eculatiuiis based on primitive dualism, the doctiine 
of emanatioiLs and astrological fatalism. They 
practised rigid asceticism, and escliewed mariiage 
and tlie use of animal food. One tlamning blot on 
theii morals was lliat absolute veiacity was only 
obligatory bekveen tliein.selves. Graver cliaiges 
still were made af^ain.st tlieir morality ; but it should 
be lemenibered that the onl.v aceouiits u'e liuie aie 
those of bitter enemies, and then piiiicijiles, origin- 
ally obscure enough, have been made daiker by a 
cloud of calumny. ‘ If the Priscillianists violated 
tlie laws of nature,’ say. s Gibbon, ‘it was not by 
the liceiitionsiie>s but by tlie severity of their lives!’ 

See Manscl’b Gnostic Heresies and Ncancler’s Church His- 
tory ; also Manderiiach’.*) Gischichlc des Priscillumhmus 
( Tievob, 1851 ). )Schepxi‘5 claims to liave disco veied some of 
hitj wiitiiigs; these he edited in vol. xviii. of the Corpus 
Script or iim Ecclesiasticovum Latuiorum (Vienna, 1888). 

Priisia, in Geometi.v, a solid lignre which can 
be most easily conceived of if we imagine a number 
of jilane iigures (triangles, qmuhiJaLeiak, Ac.) 
exactly similar in foim and size to be cut out of 
paper or any thin plate, and jdled one above the 
other, and then the v\ hole pile to become one body. 
It will tbus be seen that the tup and bottom of the 
liri.sin are similar, equal, and parallel to each other, 
and that the sides are idane hgiire.s, i ectangular if 
the prism be ‘ right ’ (i.e. if in the above illustration 
the pile of plane ligure.s be built uj) peri)endiciilai‘ly ), 
and rbomboidal if the prism be ‘ oblique ’ (i.o. if the 
pile sloiie to one side) ; but under all cireuiii.stanees 
the sides of a prism must be parallelogranis. The 
top and bottom face.s may be either triangles, 
squares, parallelogranis, or quadrilateials of any 
sort, or figures of live, six, seven, Ac. sides, piovided 
only both are alike ; and the number of side.s in 
the xdane figure wliich forims tlie top or bottom of 
course determines the number of faces of the prism; 
tlius, in a triangular iiikni, theie aie live face.s 
in all (three sides and two ends) ; in a cjuadrangular 
])rism, six faces ( four sides and two ends ), Ac. If two 
prisms, one being ‘right,’ and the other ‘oblique,’ 
Iiave their liases of equal area, and bo of the same 
vertical height, tlieir solid content is the same, and 
is found hy niultiplving the area of the base by the 
vertical height. The xiarallelopiped is a quad- 
rangular prism, and the enhe is a paiticulav case of 
the parallelopijied. 

PiiisM, in Ujitics, is a triangular prism of glass 
or other traiispaient suhstance, its two ends being 
isosceles triangles, and having most frequently a 
v'evy acute vertical angle, wliich gives the prism 
the appearance of a long wedge. The prkni is a 
most important instrument in experiments on the 
relraction of light, and, in the liaiuls of the most 
eniineiit optical philosophers, has been the means 
of largely adding to the science of optics. See 
OpTIC.S, iiEFilACTION, SPECTllUM. 

Prisoners of T^'ar are those wlio are cap- 
tured from the enemy during naval or military 
operations. By the laws or recognised principles of 
war, tlie entire people of a vanquished town, .state, 
or nation lieeome the absolute property of the 
victors. In ancient times the treatment of prisoners 
of war Av^as very severe. In the Greek wans it Avas 
no uncommon thing to put the whole adult male 
population of a coiiquerecl .state to the sword, Avhile 
the women and children Aveve enslaved. Although 
the putting to death of prisonens became less fre- 
quent, tliey and tlieir families were commonly 
reduced to slav’ery to as recent a period as the 13cli 
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century. The acb of Napoleon in putting to ileath 
the Turkish luisoners or war at Jaffa in 1791) was 
universally condemned, and is probably the last 
instance of sucli barbauty. By degree^ the move 
humane custom of exchanging prisoners came into 
uvactice, tliose not exchanged being kept in cou- 
tiiienienfc on very poor fare. Notwitlistaudiiig 
fictiueiit exchanges, large numbers of prison er^ 
accumulate dining war. In 1811 about 47,900 
French were prisoners in England, while 10,300 
Eindish languished in the prisons of France. 13y 
tlie^ end of the Fianco-German war of 1870-71 
about 300,000 French troops had been sent to Ger- 
many as prisoners of war, many of the officeis 
being leleased on Ihirole (tpv.). 

PrisoilSt It is only within recent times that 
iinprisomneiit ha.s been studied as a seientilic 
proce.ss by means of which ceitaiu copjiight laoi ru ua. 
hi“'h objects are to be attained, sy .t. b uiiximcott 
ami which therefore ought to be Cuminny 
conducted according to a delhicd h.y.stom founded 
ou recognised principles. It used to be believed 
that nothing more was required than to ensure the 
security of the victim or culjjrit, by cluun.s and 
fettera if necessary, unless it weie'to inlUct on 
him .'bonie further bodily paiim and penalties, the 
.siiialle^at of which was to feed him with ‘ the bread 
of affliction and the water of aflliction ’ oidered liy 
Allah for the prophet Micaiali. Iniprisonmenfc was 
not mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon laws as a 
punish men t, but was enforced when an offender 
could not iiud a surety. In course of time, 
however, it was authorised by the common law as 
a piiiiishmenb, as well as specified by .statute for 
paiticular ollences ; nevertheless gaols were actu- 
ally used nioie for securing the persons of those 
committed to tliem than as iihices of imiiishment. 
Under the common law all gaols belonged to 
the king, and by 5 Hen. IV. chap. 10 it was 
enacted that none but tlie common gaol should be 
the place of committal fur ollenders brought before 
a justice of the peace. But there were many 
‘fraiicliise ’ gaols owned by great persons, or by 
towns and lioevtics under their eWarters, which were 
lawful place.s for canying out impiiaunment ordered 
by the peisoiis or bodies to whom these jirivileges 
^Ycre granted as a part of the eriminal jurisdiction 
placed in tlieir hands. In many cases these bodies 
liad the power of life and death. 

In the reigns of^ Edward Vi. and Queen Eliza- 
beth a new description of place of c«)nfinenient 
was introduced — viz. the ‘ brulewells ’ and ‘houses 
of eorreetiou ’ for vagaboiuls, &c. By James I. 
chap. 4, every county was lequired to pi’ovide such 
an establishment wibli suitable insbnunents and 
appliances in it for setting idle people to work. 
Another sort of prison is ox quite recent introduc- 
tion — viz, the reforiuatory and industrial school, 
institutions which are under private management, 
hut derive the greater part or tlie funds by which 
they are juaintained from public sources, and are 
subject to certain general rules and conditions 
intended to secure elliciency and to prevent abn.se, 
compliance with which is ensured by government 
inspection. These institutions are for the reception 
of juveniles whom modern philanthropy has riglilly 
and successfully cozrteuded aliould not be confined 
in the same establishments as adults, nor treated 
in the way which is most appropriate for the latter. 
Reformatories are places of punislmient for juveniles 
under sixteen years of age wlio are convicted of 
crime, and sentenced to ten days' imprisonment or 
more. Industrial schools are not places of punish- 
ment at all, but are intended to prevent children 
becoming criminals through parental neglect or 
Tiiiscoiuluct. A ehilcl znust be under fourteen years 
of age to justify his being sent to an industrial 
school. There are therefore {!) prisons to which 
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adults are sent for puiiishiuent and refoimation ; ('2) 
prisons to which juveniles aie sent for punishment 
and refuimation, called lefoimatury schools; (3) 
prisons or jilaccs of compulsoiy detention to nliich 
juveniles are sent a.s a iireventive measure, called 
industiial schools. To the iirsb of these are sent 
also persons who are charged with a crime to await 
their tiial, and peisons committed by county 
com ts for refusing to jiay debts which tliey have 
loeans to pay, or h\ othci courts if they cannot 
i'md suieties uhen oidered for any reason to do so. 
The coiiise of events has led to the prisons of the 
liist of these tluce classCvS being sepaiated into two 
divisions which have a distinct history. One of 
tliese comprlsc.s the piisons which are governed by 
the la^^.s relating to places in which criminals 
sentenced to penal seivitude may be confined ; the 
oilier conqnises the ordinary prisons in whicli all 
sorts and classes of prisoneis may he conhneil, hut 
in u’liich, as matters now stand, prisoneis undev 
sentence of penal servitude pass only the In st few 
months of tlieii sentences. Tlie former are gener- 
ally designated convict piisona ; the latter are now 
styled local ])iisoii.s. 

Tlie i>unishinent of penal servitude had its origin 
in the system of transpoitatioii, and tiansportatioii 
itself liad its origin in banishment or exile. TJiis 
was expressly forbidden by ]\Iagna Clmita, but 
existed nevertheless as a practice, because a crim- 
inal who had inclined the sentence of hanging and 
Jiad taken sanctucary to a^oid his fate was jjcr- 
mitted in some eases to escape his punishment if 
he exiled himself. In course of Lime the pii\ilcge 
of saiictuaiy was abolished by law (though its 
practice existed notwithslan cling for .some lime 
afterwards), and consequently the system of self- 
haniblinient wliich giew out of it; hut before tlien 
— viz. in the thirty -ninth year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign— banishment had been legally established by 
the A^agrancy Act, which gave quarter sessions the 
power of transportation. 

Tramsjiortation n'as sanctioned by law in the 
reign of Charles II. as a mode of dealing with 
incorrigible rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggais, 
as a punishment for attending an illegal prayer- 
meeting after a jirevious conviction of that olience, 
and to pub down the mosa-troopera of Northuuiber 
land and Cumberland. The tiansjiortation was 
not at first enforced by any direct action of the 
g()^•crnmont, l)ut those sentenced to it were left to 
cany out their sentences by rcnlo^'ing tlieinselvea 
to the West Indies or elsewhere under penalty of 
hanging if they failed to do so ; but in course of 
time the process became more systematised, and in 
1718 it was found necessary to deliver them over 
to a contractor who engaged to take them to His 
Majesty’s colonies and plantations in America on 
condition of his having property and inieiest in 
their .services for a .specified ienn of years. They 
weie given over bo slavery in fact, and the con- 
tractor at the termination of the voyage put tliem 
up to auction and sold tlieir services to the higliest 
bidder. In 1776 it became no longer possible to 
send these outcasts to Ameiica. Some of the 
colonies had for years past continually protested 
against the system ; but the war of independence 
left no alternative but to put an end to it, and 
the go^'einnienb had to find some other mode of dis- 
posing of tliese criminals, estimated iii 1778 at 1000 
annually. This difliculty originated the practice of 
confining prisoners in hulks in the Thames or in 
the harbours of Portsmouth, Chatham, &c. 

This was intended only as a teinjjoraiy expedient 
pending tlie execution of an act devised by Black- 
stone, Eden (Lord Auckland), and Howard, for the 
Imilding of penitentiaries in England, whicli weie 
iiiteuded to provide a separate cell for each of the 
inmates, who w^ere during their imprisonment to be 
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employed on useful labour. Cliap. 74 of the 19tli 
Geo. ilL, after lecitiiig that ‘the puiii.shmeiit of 
felonss and other otteiulers by traiis-pui tation to His 
Majesty V Colonies and Plantations in America is 
attended with many DiHicnlties,' and enacting that 
.such ollendeis niiglit be traiisjioibed elsewhere, and 
that olteiiders who might be sentenced to be burned 
in the liand might instead be lined or wbiiJped, 
pioceeds to say that * whereas, if many ollendeVh 
convicted of crimes for which Tiansportation hath 
usually been indicted were ordered to .solitary im- 
prisonment accompanied by well-regulated laboiu 
and religious instruction, it might be the means 
under Providence not only of debairing otheis fi'oiii 
the coiniijifesion of the like ciimes, hut also of re- 
forming the indivifliials and inviling tliein toJjabits 
of industry, it shall he laM'ful to appoint bupeivisor.s 
who shall erect penitentiaries where sxich persons 
may be ordered to imprisonment and haul labour.’ 
The first hulks were establUhed in 1778; and tliis 
fatal tern poi ary expedient seive-a to illustrate the 
sarcasm as to" the Mi])erior permanency of tem- 
porary expedients, for the last hulk was not cloi^ed 
until a die desfcioyed it in 1857 ; and in fact tliey 
had a perfect representative in Gibraltar i)ri’:)On, 
which was constiucted on the model of a hulk and 
developed all the iniqiii tics of tliese e.stablishment^., 
and whicli was only closed in 1875 after strenuous 
opposition to its abolition by the local naval ami 
military authorities. Many years were destined 
to pa.ss before the peiinanent penitentiary system 
became a fact. Great edbrts were made to revive 
the transportation system, and in 1787 a new penal 
colony was founded in Australia. This with the 
hulks continued to form the puni.^hment next in 
giavity to cajutal execution until the last hulk 
was closed in 1857 and the last hatch of con\ lets 
was sent to Western Australia in 1867. It is 
not necessary to desciibe the hulk system, if 
system that can be called in which the inmates 
were herded together in unchecked association, 
wheie 'vice, profaneness, and demoralisation^ 
developed, as might be oxi»ecLed, among persons of 
the basest character, of wlioiu the worst and the 
most demoralised were likely soon to take the lead, 
and reduce all dowm to their own level. They 
were described by a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1832 as ‘ well fed, well clothed, indulg- 
ing in riotous enjoyment by niglit, 'with moderate 
labour by day, so that life in them is considei’ed “a 
pretty jolly life.” ’ Hut the hulks flourished in full 
vigi3Ur for many years after tliis date ; and in fact no 
attempt was then made to abolish them, which was 
the only way to put an end to the evils so forcibly 
commented on. 

The history of the i)lui&es through which the con- 
trol and supervision of the Imlks passed is, how- 
ever, of consequence, as it explains the present 
adfuinistration of the eon vie fc prisons and sliows 
what methods failed, and fui-nishes warnings against 
adopting certain suggestions that are made from 
time to time. The hulks were at first, lil^e all 
other prisons, placed under tlie management of the 
local justices, who appointed the overseer, and 
the overseer appointed the ofiicei-s ; the justices 
also made the overseer contractor for the main- 
tenance of the prisoners, and as it was obviously 
his intercab as contractor to cut short the supjdies 
of food and clothing for the prisoners, they therefore 
by this measure contrived that his interest should 
be diametrically opposed to his duty and to the 
welfare of the pnsoner.s in his charge. The super- 
vision of the hulks resided in the Court of King’s 
Bench, who steadily neglected their duty, and tlie 
inspector provided for by parliament was not 
appointed. In coui'se of time and by degrees the 
Home Secretary usuiped power over these estab- 
lishments, and his action was endorsed by parlia- 


ment in 1815 ; and their connection with the King’s 
Bench vas seveied in 1825. An iiisijector was 
apjMjinted, and after that a .superintendent ; and 
after some other changes the control and adminis- 
tration of the hulks was in 1850 vested in the 
Boaul of Directors of Convict Prisons, with wliomit 
uow' lests. The control of Millbaiik Prison, Penton- 
ville Pi'ison, and Parkhur^t Keforinatoiy w’as con- 
fided to the .same body. 

Tiaiisj)ortaLion to Au.stralia, which w'as com- 
menced in 1787, for many years provided for only a 
small part of the persons subjected to that sentence 
or whose capital sentences W'ere comnnited for 
transportation. Until 1816 an average of only 474 
piisoneis was transi)orted annually to Australia, 
after tJiat tlie average rose to .3000, and in 1834 
amounted to 4020. Ti ansjmrtation in its most 
flourishing days ^vas chai’acterised by evils wdiich 
rivalled if they did not faoinotime.s suipass those of 
Llie hulks. 

Whilst, liowever, it w’as in full vigoiu- a step 
was taken, feebly and slowly indeed, tow^ards the 
creation of the penitentiaries intended in 1776 
to form a i)eruianenb substitute for ti'ansport- 
ation to America. ^Hllbank Piisoii (q.v.) piovided 
means for the conliiiCMnent of every prisoner in 
absolute &e|)aratioii, according to the modern 
doetiiue, and it was intended that Iils treatmeiib 
should he on the most advanced refoiimitory system ; 
bub this experiment went no further at this time. 
In 1838 the existenee of the terrible evils W’hicli 
attended the trail, sijortation system were formally 
established by the repoit of a commission, who said 
that the sy.stem wuis unequal, without tenors to 
the criminal clasf-, eorruptuig to both convict and 
colonist, and ver^ expensive, and tliey recommended 
punishment in penitentiaries instead. 

Various improvements in the Mlllbank .system 
Avere introduced after this, and finally in 1842 it 
took the form of passing tlie convicts throiigli two 
stages of diseif)line in certain nrisons at home 
befoie .sending them to complete tlu'ir sentences in 
one of the colonies. The first of these stages 'was 
passed in a piisoii in which each ininate w'as kept 
m complete separation and brought under influences 
by Avhicli it was hoped to lay tlie foundation of a 
reform in his character; the second in a prison in 
W'hich he was employed in useful public works in 
regulated association, but confined in a cell by him- 
self by night and at all times wdieii nob at work or 
in chapel. The complete efliciency of this stage 
was at first marred by a certain number of convicts 
being placed in association at night, bub for some 
time past the separation has been thoroughly 
carried out, the only exception being in the cases 
of prisoneis wlio on medical groimdh cannot pro- 
perly he left alone. The first sta^e w'aa regulated 
according to the system adopted, first experiment- 
ally, at the new mode] prison at Pen ton ville w'Jiich 
liatl been erected in 1S42. When the experiment 
had been proved to he successful, convicts w'eie 
sent to undergo it at Millbank Prison and at other 
prisons of Avliich the construe tion Avas suitable. 

Ill those early days of the formation of the con- 
vict system the conliiieinent of prisoners in complete 
separation Avas regarded Avith great prejudice. 
This arose from tlie reports of its results in certain 
prisons in America, Avhere it had been some years 
before canied out Avith the accoiiipanimen’ts of 
darkness, absolute solitude, absence of any employ- 
ment, and uuAvholesome sanitary conditions. It 
Avas therefore decided after some experimentH, and 
as a sort of compromise Avith the prejudices above 
referred to, that the period of separation should be 
limited to nine months. Since the date when this 
deci.sion Avas arrived at much greater experience 
has been gained, and the unsouudripss of the grounds 
on Avhich this limitation AA'as founded has been fully 
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demonstiatcd (see the Report of the THrectoivs of 
Convict ihisoriSj 1887-8^, and the accompaiiyinL^ 
report of an inquiry into tlie subject by the laodical 
iiihpecbor). The whole of tlie piisoiiH in the United 
Ivin loin wliere sentences up to two yeaia are 
canTed out have gradually been remodelled on the 
separate system ; and laws enacted recently in 
several foieign countries, after full investigation, 
permit of the isolation of prisoneis under proper 
conditions for much longer peiiods. There is, 
therefore, no reason wliy the separate stage cif a 
sentence of penal servitude should not endure for 
a period e(pial to that which may he passed in that 
condition under a .sentence of imprisonment. 

The second or ] nib lie woiUs stage was carried out 
in prisons like Portland, which was constructed for 
the purpose in 1847. Uarluioor Convict Prison was 
opened in 1850 for the same purpose, Portsmouth 
Piisun in 1852, Chatham in 1830, &c. In these 
the convicts Jiave been employed in largo public 
works, in farming, iS:c. The breakwater at Port- 
land, the fortilication.s of that island, the large 
extension of the dockyards at Chatliani and Ports- 
mouth, the forts which protect Chatham, and various 
other military and naval woiks, heside.s the con- 
stiiictioii of large prison eHtahlislnnciits, attest the 
advantages of the system, which also enables the 
prisoneis to gain a u.sefiil knowledge of trade.s by 
which tliey can obtain employment on their release, 
and allords a most useful reformatory inlluence in 
accustoming the prisoners to liahiLs of industry. 

From 1844, and more rapidly after 1852, the iiuinher 
of prisoners actually transported gradually dimin- 
ished ; most of those who received that .'sentence 
being discharged on free pardon in liriLain after 
serving fiom half to two-tUirds of tliciv sen- 
tences. In the course of time the opposition of the 
Au.4bralian colonies to the continuance of trans- 
poitatiou letl to the ahaTulonmeut of the system 
altogether, and since 1867 no convicts have been 
sent to those colonies. The punishment of penal 
servitude was by various acts passed between 1853 
and 1864 .suhstitut(‘d for transpoi'tation. These 
acts ill trot I need certain notable modi lie a Lions in 
regard to senlouccs of the next degi-ee of gravity to 
capital punishnieut. When ti anspoy tation was 
in force a prisoner on whom such a sentence 
was passed might be treated in any of three 
diderent ways. Commencing Ills sentence in the 
local prison, wheie he remained until it was 
thought proper to leuiove him, he might be tiany- 
ferred either { 1 ) to Australia, from which in 
all probability ho never returned, whatever the 
length of liis sentence; (2) to Cihraltar or Bermuda, 
from which he was lirongbt back to England when 
he had served a certain portion of his sentence, and 
there discharged; or (3j to the hulks, or to the 
‘public works’ prisons .sub.stitnted for tbem. If 
he went to Australia he was in the early days 
as.sigried as a survanb to some free settler, and so 
at once ceased to be actually a prisoner ; but in 
latei* years a system was established under wliich 
ajl prisoners fir.st passed a certain time in a con- 
vict establishment and then were discharged con- 
ditionally to ftiid employers for themselveK. It 
also became the practice ultimately to retain all 
prisoners sentenced to tvauspov tation for a cer- 
tain time in a prison in England, conducted on the 
separate system, from whicli they might he sent 
either to the hulks or to the ‘juihfic works’ convict 
prisons which replaced them, nv to one of the con- 
vict estahli&lnnent.s abroad, If sent to the hulks 
or ‘public works’ prisons they might either 
remain there till discJiarged, or \ie drafted off to 
one of the convict establi.slimenta in the colonies. 
Whichever of these modes of disposing of tlie 
convicts was followed, in none of them did they 
pai3.s the whole of their sentences in the condition 


of piisonens, a ino.sfc iiupoitant eonsideiation to 
hear in mind. Tliohc who weie bent to Gibraltiu* 
or Benmida, as yell as thobe who did not leaie the 
country at all, hut were confined in the hulks, weie 
relea.sed on fiee pardon after they had passed about 
half of their bentences or a little moie. Those who 
went to Aubtralia were releabed even soonei, hut in 
their case only on certain conditions, by which a 
hold over them was maiiitained. 

When the ohjectimis of the Austialian colonies 
to the eoiitiniuiuee of truiispoi tation thither made 
it necessary to adopt some otlier plan for disposing 
of these prisoiiers, the Renal Servitude Act, 1853, 
was passed in oi-dei- to caiiy out a by.stem founded 
on that whicli had been tollowed Nvith regard to 
pi isoneis sentenced to transportation, hut whicli pi o- 
\Kled for the laige imijoiity being lefcained at home. 
Under this act a .sentence of tiaiisportatiou could 
not be passed for less than fouiteeu >eaib, and a 
sentence of penal .seivitude was siibstituted for all 
low er terms. But the sentences of penal sei\ itnde 
permitted by this act w ere shorter than tlie sen- 
tences of transportation assigned to various crimes 
under the old acts, because it was intended that 
the wdiole of the sentences of penal servitude should 
he passed in coiiliiiemeiit ; tlie teims weie theiefore 
Fixed so a.s to correspond with the peiiods which 
liad actually been ija.ssed in prison h}’ com ids wlio 
had been bentenceil to tramspoi tatioii Imt not actu- 
ally sent out of the country. For seven yeans’ tuins- 
portatioii or less w'a.s substituted four yeais’ iieiial 
servitude; for over .seven but not over ten yeaib’ 
transjjortatiou w’as substituted not under four yeais 
and not over .six yeais ; for over ten but not oier 
lifbeeii year, s’ transportation wa.s substituted not 
under six years and not over eight yeais; for over 
lifteeu gears’ tiaiisportatiou w-as sulistituted not 
under six years ami not over ten years. No 
dillerence was made in life sentences. Power 
was taken in this act to lelejise convicts in the 
United Kingdom conditionally or on ticket-of- 
Icave, instead of releasing them as formerly on 
flee pardon. It was not intended that this power 
should he exercised in tlie case of sentences of penal 
servitude, as they had alieady been shoiteiied to 
the terms actually seived in piisou under the sen- 
tence of transportation, but only in the case of 
prisoneis sentenced to transportation who weie not 
actually sent out of the country. The convict 
prisons therefore contained inmates serving under 
diderent conditions : those under sentence of trans- 
portation might have a remission of part of their 
sentences if w^ell conducted, those under sentences 
of penal servitude could get none. 

Before long it was found tl>at great disadvantage 
in training and reforming the convicts, and in man- 
aging them by ai»pealing to better feeling.s than 
those of mere fear, aiose from the absence in the 
case of prifeoiici.s sentenced to penal servitude of the 
hope of gaining a remission of sentence; and the 
comparison in this lespect between these prisoneis 
and others in the prisons who were under sentence 
of transportation gave lise to great discontent 
among tlie jirisoners. The consequence w'as that 
in 1857 another act \vaf5 iiassed which made the 
length of sentences of penal servitiule the same as 
founer sentences of transportation, and thus facili- 
tated the ajiplication of the system of remission to 
sentences of less than fourteen veavs as W’cll as to 
those above that term. The House of Commons 
Coiimiittee (1856), on whose repoit this coiuse 
was adopted, also recommended the iutroduction 
of a shorter term of penal servitude intermediate 
lietween the highest term of imprisonment then 
in ordinary use and the low^est term of trans- 
portation or, as it had become, penal servitude. 
Accordingly the Act of 1857 authorised a sentence 
of not less than three years’ penal servitude for any 
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oileiice which ho puiiiahed by beveii years’ 

tiaii'’j>ortati(m. In canyin^^ out thi^ act prisoners 
wcic allowed to yahi leinis^'ioii of a pcntiou of these 
shoit sentences as M'ell as all the others. 

About this time very M'aiiu discussions >Yere 
bein^^ cariied on oji the subject of penal systems, 
originating^ partly no doubt in the gieat change 
necessitated ])> the gradual abolition of trans- 
portation ; and about 1S61-62-G3 those wlio 
attacked tlie s> 'ittnn which Jiad actually been intro- 
duced weie able to point to a recent increase 
of einne as a justilication of their attacks on it, 
nioie paiticularly on the ticket-oMeave system. 
Great point was given to thi-a feeling, and it was 
imicli iiitoiisilied, by an outbreak of crimes of vio- 
lence in the metropolis (garrotting), of which the 
number lo^o to eighty -two duiiiig the six month.s 
beginning June 1862, Iia\ing been only sixteen in 
eaeh six months from the beginning of 1800 to 
June ISG'2. The result was that a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to leport on the Penal Se^^i- 
tude Acts and the system ado]>tod to carry them out. 
In con5)ecpieiice of the leport of this commission 
in 1861 another Penal Servitude Act was passed, in 
which the g<»veriiiiieiit did not fully a«lo])t the le- 
commeiidcatioiis of the Ptuyal Commission as above 
set fuith, but they laised the minimum term of 
penal servitude from three yeais to live years, ex- 
cept in the ease of those who incun'ed a second 
sentence of penal servitude, in Avliose cases seven 
years was the minimum term i)ermitted. This 
latter provision was repealed by the Pre\'ention of 
Crimes Act, 1879. 

A review by the light of later experience of the 
grounds on which the recommendation of the Koyal 
Cominmsioii was made cannot but lead to the 
opinion that the experience of the Act of 1857 had 
been too short to justify the formation of any 
sound opinion of its effects. As regards the out- 
break of violence in the metropolih, tins was without 
doultt, as subsequent events showed, the work of a 
small number of men who adopted that form of rob- 
beiy (a A*ery common feature in the history of crime), 
and when these men were arrested and received 
exemplary sentences the crime ceased altogether. 
The remarkable feature of the ligiues for 1S5G- 
63 was not that they were especially high in 1S6'2- 
63, but rather the extraordinarily low level to which 
they had suddenly fallen in 1860, and from which 
they rebounded. 

The directors of convict piisons in tlieir recent 
annual reports had more than once refcjTed to the 
anomaly peculiar to the United Kingdom by Avhich 
no sentence was ijossible between twoyears^ — which 
was practically the limit of a sentence of imprison- 
ment — and live years, Avliich is the si i or test legal 
sentence of penal seivitude, and had expressed their 
opinion that it was desirable to re-introduce the power 
oi seiiteneing to penal servitude for terms as 1()W as 
tluec years, which existed from 1857 until the Act of 
186-i:, and v'as abolished by that act in consequence 
of tlie report of a Royal Commission, founded, as 
the directors showed, on errtiiieoua deiUictioiis from 
imperfect data. In 1891 an act was ]^as&etl to 
allow of the sentence of three years being im- 
posed ill future. By the Act of 1857 power Avas 
given to the Secretary of State to release convicts 
conditionally before tlie expiration of their sen- 
tences. This syptem, known as the ticket-of-leave 
S 3 .stem, was at the time strenuously attacked, 
under tlie erroneous supposition that it first intro- 
duced a s,ystem of releasing prisoners before the^^ 
had sei’A^ed their full sentences ; but this, as has 
been already stated, they never actually had done. 
On tlie contrary', under the fcicket-of-leave system 
they w’eie in point of fact detained to serve in 
prison «a larger part of their sentences than had 
been customary before. Moreover, under the new 


system, instead of being absolutely pauloned when 
released, tlicy weie subject to revocation of their 
licenses if tlie^" did not conduct themselves Avell, 
b3" which their abstention from crime Avas materi- 
ally guaranteed. 

The j)rmci]j]e on which the sj’&tem of pimtshment 
is founded is that those a\ ho are subject to it should 
suffer cU^lCipline of such degree of severity as may 
act as a deterrent to them and to others Avho might 
be tern 21 ted to become criminal.^, but tliat they 
should at tlie same time be brought under the 
refonnatoiy inlluences of leligious teaching, good 
e\'am2ile, and such tiaiuing in self control as can 
be given ly oli'eriiig certain cad vantages to industry 
and good conduct, as Avell as inllicting suitable 
punishment for the reveise, Eveiy effort is made 
to prevent that mutual contamination avMcIi Avas 
such a serious blot on prisons of the old type, and 
those prisoneis who have not been ]>reviously con- 
victed and are on inquiry found clearl5^ to be only 
beginners in crime arc foimed into a serial ate body', 
wlio, from the badge by Avhich they aie distin- 
guished, aie called the Star claSh, and Avho are 
kept stiictly' apart from all others. Tlie mode of 
caiqying out the sentence of penal servitude is as 
follows: Every convict who leceives this sentence 
is 2>1aeed for the first nine months in a tnlsou 
in wdiicli his Avliole time is pas&ed in a separate 
cell, except, of course, the time devoteil to tmbJie 
Avov.ship, necessaiy' exercise, &c. ; but at all times 
he m so far as possible isolated from his fellows. 
The remainder of his time in juison is passed 
in one of the large esfcabli.shments in which useful 
Avork is caiTied on in a regulated a-asociation, 
and he is able bj' industry' combined AviLli good 
conduct to earn a remission of nearly' one-fourth 
of his sentence, besides gaining certain privileges 
in regard to letter- writing, visits from his friends, 
and such like indulgences, and a gratuity to be 
liaid to him oir liis dischaige. The practice Avhich 
existed rrnfcil ISG^ of encouraging industry and 
good coirduct by certaiir irrereases in the diet Avas 
discontinued from that date, as it Avas held that 
to allow a prisoner more or better diet tharr abso- 
lutely' necessary led to rrndesii-alde contrasts Avith 
poor but horre.^t folk who could afford no sireli 
indiilgeiiees ; and it Avill easily' be seen that this 
priireiirle, Avhich is of course ajiplicable to other 
thiirgs besides diet, nrakes it very' difficult to devise 
a suitable systenr of rewards for inLsoners Avliile 
retaining the necessary jrenal or restrictive condi- 
tions of jnison life. 

At the head of every convict prison is the gover- 
nor, Avliose duty it is to adiriinister and &ui>orvise 
all branches of the yriison. He is assisteil by a 
staff who have to control and r’egulate the dis- 
cipline arrd employment of the prisoners, aird a 
staff of clerks, Avho keep a record of all matters 
relating to the prisoners aird their sentences, their 
conduct, A'C. ; and also b.y a stew’ard or stor'ekeeirer, 
Avith a staff’ of clei ks, ay ho has the charge (jf stores and 
accounts. Tire chaplain coirducts divirre service, 
A'isits arrd advises the irrisoners. He has under 
hirrr schoolmasters, avIio conduct their education. 
A Ronran Catholic is appointed to some 

inisons, and in them are collected all the prisoners 
of that communion. Tire medical officer has charge 
of matters relating to the health of the prisonera. 
The hospital is constructed on the most modern 
princi]des, and pi'ovides accommodation for- some 
patients in seiraratioii and for the association of 
those for whonr the medical officer thiirks it neces- 
sary. To control and su 2 )ervise these convict prisons 
a body called the Directors of Convict Prisons 
wcas created for England and Wales by statute in 
1850, whose poAvers unite those of visiting justices 
of oraUnary prisons Avith tlrose of various bodies 
Avhich had been created by ^jarlianient from time 
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to time to govern the various iiistitutions thence- 
fonvanl placed under their management — viz. 
Hillbank Penitentiary, Pentonville Model Prifson, 
Park]nir*5t Keforniabory, the hulks, and the con- 
vict inisons at Poitlaiul, &c., l>y wliieh the hulks 
were superseded. A similar body wa,s created for 
Ireland in 1851, and there a system founded on 
and closely resembling tiiat V'liich liad been de- 
veloped in England was created ; bub until 1S8S 
(when a convict prison was establisbed at Peter- 
head in connection with the convict labour at 
the harbour- works) all male convicts sentenced 
in Scotland served tlie greater part of their 
sentences in convict prisons in England. The 
convict prisons are visited frequently by one or 
more of the directoi'S, whose duty is to see 
that the governor and the other officers of the 
prison are doing their duty, to hear and deter- 
mine reports of misconduct of prisoners of such 
gravity that the governor cannot deal with them 
under the powers vested in him, and to hear and 
determine any reports against the prison officers. 
To directors also tlie prisoners can complain or 
appeal if they consider they are not fairly treated, 
or nring forw^ard any requests they have to make, 
hut Avliich tlie governor has no power to comply 
with. A body of gGiitleiuen from among the magis- 
trates is also appointed hy the Secretary of State 
to act as independent visitors, and so form a further 
guarantee against abuses in the prison, and a 
channel by which any grievances felt by any 
prisoner can be brought forward. 

Each day marks are awarded to every prisoner 
according to Jiis industry, and these marks measure 
daily his progre.ss towards attaining that remission 
of about a quarter of his sentence which he is 
allowed to earn, as well as towards ids promotion 
to a higlier class, in which he may enjoy certain 
privileges before referred to. The punishments 
inllicbed on those prisoners who misconduct them- 
selves consist of close coiiHneinent, sometimes in a 
semi-darkened cell, reduction of diet, and forfeiture 
of the privileges already earned, such as gratuity to 
be paid on discliai’ge, periodical luttei's, visits 
from frieruls, c^’'c., and forfeiture of remission, 
Hogging with a ‘ cat ’ or a birch, which is awarded 
only in the gravest cases, such as assaults on 
warders, &c. 

The cessation of transportation in 1867, and the 
consequent accumulation in the United Kingdom of 
all prisoners discharged on expiration of their sen- 
tences or on conditional license, iirstead of in a dis- 
tant colony, might reasonably have been expected to 
increase the amount of serious crime, by tlie return 
of many of them to their former habits of life. 
As a matter of fact no such result has followed. 
On the contrary, the variou.s inlluence.s which have 
been at work to checlc and repress crime, among 
which a vvell- regulated prison system may claim 
its due share, have enormously reduced the number 
of convicts under sentence. 

About the hegliming of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, when the pojnilation of England and Wales 
Avas about fifteen millions, there were 43,000 con- 
victs in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, 
besides others in the colonial penal settlements, in 
the bulks at borne about 3000 or 4000, several 
Imndreds at Millbank, about 900 each at Bermuda 
and Gibraltar, or about 50,000 in all. By 1869 this 
large number was represented by 11,660 prisoneis 
under sentence of ])enal servitude, of Avliom 9900 
Avere males and 1760 females, and tliis ii umber had 
been further reduced on March 31, 1891, to 4978— 
viz. 4654 males and 324 females. In Ireland there 
Avere 922 males and 403 females in 1869, and 434 
males and 26 females in 1891. 

The nujiiber of persons wlio ha\^e I'Gceived sentences 
of transportation or penal servitude has diminished 


enormou.sly. In the year 1837, 3785 iieisons Aveie 
sentenced to transportation, and 4008 actually 
transported ; in 1842, 4481 were sentenced and 4106 
transported. In 1809 the number of persons in 
Great Britain Avhorse crime.s Avere so giaAe as to 
justify their being sentenced to penal servitude 
was 2219 ; tliis nuniher has continuously fallen, 
till in 1889 it Avas only 1039, and in 1890 only 828 j 
yet during the interval the population of Great 
Britain has risen fioin 25,529,184 to ( 1891 ) 37,740,283. 
In Ireland, with a population of about 5,500,000, 
ill 1869 theie were 191 sentences of penal servitude, 
and in 1889, Avitli a population of about 4,700,000, 
tbeie Avere S3 such sentence*^'. (Jf the pi’e.sent 
convict jn’ison population in England and Wale.s, 
515 have been placed on the Star class These are 
found practically to be of an entirely difieieiit 
stamp 11 om the habitual prisoners. They are more 
ea.sy to manage, more willing and industrious, and 
experience shows that hiitfeAvof them come back 
to a convict prison on reconviction after their 
discharge. 

As legards the health of the prisoneus in convict 
prisons, the statistics show that the favouiahle 
condition.s under Avhicli they are jdaced on account 
of the great attention to sanitary requirements, 
the regularity of their lives, and the eonstaut 
medical care taken of them result in a low 
mortality of 10 ‘5 per 1000 in an average of yeans ; 
and this result is hroughb about in sjute of a large 
proportion of the inmates of prisons being 
persons of low type, Avho have led dissipated and 
irregular lives. The conduct of the prisoners is, 
as a rule, very good, the result of a steady system 
of control undei Avhich exact discipline is enforced, 
and, Avdiile good conduct and industry are encour- 
aged, misconduct is -suvely punished. The greater 
number of prisoners coiifoim to the regulation.s so 
readily that either tliey do not incur any report or 
puiiianinent of any kind, or at most commit some 
trifling breach of regulations ; and in fact the great 
bulk of the prison ollences are committed by a feAV 
habitual offenders against the rules. 

TJie prisons in Avhich sentences of imprisonment 
are carried out have a aepaveate history from that 
of those whicii liave been described. There AA'ere 
so far back as Iayo centuries ago occasional pro- 
tests against the abuses and cruelties prncti.sed in 
prisons, and a notable parliamcntaiT inquiry into 
the misconduct of a gaoler named l^emhridge was 
held in 1730 ; hut until tlie last quarter of the 
18th ceninry the idea that prisoner.^ had any 
claim for humane tieatment had hard Iv made any 
Avay lieyond the circle of a feAV pliilanthropic 
reformers ; any attempt to use the period of ini- 
jirisonment to improve the nature of the criminal 
Avas almost uiiknoAvn. The Avay to better things 
Avas undoubtedly opened by Hmvard’s visits of 
prison inspection about 1776, and in following 
years, and hy his reports on the condition of the 
prisons he visited, followed as they av ere hy pro- 
posals for reform and improvements which Avere 
enjoined and encouraged by acts of parliament. 
Solitary confinement with labour and in.strucfcion 
Avas approved hy statute in 1774, and in 1784 
general regulations were formed for the treat- 
ment of prisoners, among which a proper classifica- 
tion of prisoners according to the gravity of their 
offences aa^os enjoined. In 1791 justices Avere enjoined 
to visit and inspect these prisons three times in each 
uarter, and to report on them to quarter sessions, 
n 1814 the appointment of chaplains Avas made 
compulsoiy. But compliance Avith these statutory 
reforms did not immediately follow, for indeed it 
Avas a long time before they passed into the stage 
of practical fact. In 1818 tliere still remained 518 
prisons in the United Kingdom , to which more 
than 100,000 prisoners Avere committed in the year, 
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and only twenty-three of these liad ])een subdivided 
so as to" enable the above classification to Ije carried 
out. In fifty -nine of them tlie males were not 
divided fioin tiie females (and in fact there was no 
statutory injunction to this ctFect until 5 Geo. IV. 
cliaps. 65 and So). In 445 in’i^ons there was no em- 
ployment of any kind for the piisoners; in 100 of 
the "aols overcrowding was excessive ; no less tlian 
13,057 pri.soiiers were crowded into the space whicli, 
according even to the moderate demands of those 
days, was (it for only S545. The j> rise ns were in 
man}’' cases so ill -regulated that Uiey Ijecamc scenes 
of abandoned wickedness. In 1835 and 1839 most 
important legislative steps were taken. Further 
lulesof administration were laid down in tlie nets 
])a.ssecl in these years, and inspectors of prisons 
were appointed to see tliat they were carried out. 
By the latter act also the vital importance of a 
suitable design and construction for gaols as an aid 
to good prison management was recognised by tiie 
creation of the office of Surveyor-general of Piisnng 
to advise in these matters, 

Howard had advocated the complete separation 
of prisoueis by placing each of them in a coll alone, 
and this was provided for in tlie Penitentiaiy Act, 
1778. The practice was adopted in a few county 
]iri'50ns, and it was again enjoined together with 
daily divine service and tliG ahsolnte separation of 
males from females iu 5 (leo. IV. cliaps. 05 and 85, 
but the expense of building these celts fortified a 
prejudice against the ‘solitaiy ’ system, whicli was 
largely increased hy the too thorough mode in 
which it liad been carried out in America. A eom- 
luission wliich was sent iu 1834 to America to 
inquire into the matter, however, reported entirolv 
in favour of the luinciple of separation if judici- 
ously carried out. Their lecommendation was fol- 
lowed iu tlie construction of Pentonville IModel 
Prison in 1842, and tlie succe.ss of tlie system led 
to an extensive reconstruction of county prisons on 
the same ]>lau, finally resulting in tiiat sy.stem 
being adopted to the exclusion of any other. 

Although some progress iu other ro.siiects followed 
the Acts of 1S35 and 1839, there Avas still so miicli 
imperfection and such Avant of uniformity in rules, 
diet, labour, See. that further reforms and stronger 
pressure on the local authorities in Avhom the 
management of the prisons Avas vested Avas Airgently 
called for. These >vere provided hy the Prison Act, 
1865, Avhich enacted a code of rules for all jirisons, 
and required that each male pilsoner should be 
provided AAuth a separate cell. 

In 1S7S a further and most important step was 
taken by the transfer of tlie control and pecuniary 
charge of all the local prison.s to tlie government, 
repre-sented in eacli member of the United Kingdom 
hy a body of commissionej's appointed hy royal 
Avarrant, TJiLs measni'e Avas justified by the im- 
liossibilifcy of ensuring due uniformity in the treat- 
ment of prisoners in all gaols so "long as they 
remained in tlie hands of so many independent 
local authorities, by the great difficulties, amount- 
ing to impossibility, in getting some of the local 
authorities to provide proper prison buildings, and 
by the unnecessary costliness Avhich resulted fiom 
the existence of .so many small and independent 
])i-i.sons; for there Avere still no less than 113 of the.se 
establishments in England and IVales, 57 in Scot- 
land, and 38 (besides 95 bridewells) in Ireland. 
Tlie con.solidation ayIucIi ha.s i*esulbed from them 
has made a very large saving in the cost of 
nri.soiis. There are noAv only 58 local ])risnns in 
England and "SYales, 15 in Scotland, and 22 in 
Ireland. Lj Scotland tlie geogi’apldcal conditiouR , 
haA^e led to llie adoption of a system of licensed j 
cells under charge of tlie police, where prisoners 
under .sentence not exceeding fourteen days may | 
bo reLaiued. These are alloAved in tAventy-eiglit 


places to avoid tlie necessity of sending such 
prisoners long distances to seiVG a short sentence. 
The population of these little prisons is for the 
most pait fiom one to tAAm. In the years 3876- 
77, the last in Avliich the prisons Avero under tlie 
local authorities, their co.st in England, exclu- 
sive of neAv 1 mil (lings and interest on loans, tKrc., 
Avas £495,068; in 1SS9-90 it Avas £320,381; and 
it has since fallen still fiiither. The diminution 
Avould have l)een lavgei- hut that in various Avays 
the service has been improved. lioman Catholic 
pi’ie.sts are noAv generally appointed and paid for 
their seiwice.s ; the clerical A>oik fonucrly laigely 
done by piisoncrs is jiei formed by paid clciks; 
attention is moie genemlly paid to the schooling, 
and more money expended on schoolmaster^. 
The.se acts liaA-e aKo ensured substantial uni- 
formity of treatment throughout the United 
Kingdom, liecause all rnle.s are now made hy the 
Secietary of State or Lorcl-lieArtenant of Ireland. 

Ih’i^oners before trial form a separate class in the 
ju'i^oiis, and are now subjected to no more incon- 
A'cnicnce than is nece.ssary to ensure security and due 
Older and discijiline in the prison. They may Avear 
their oAvn clot lies and supply their OAAm diet if they 
ch 00*^0, have full oppol Lniiilies of receiA’ing Aisits 
from their friends and corresponding with them, 
and are not obliged to perform any unaceu'^tomed 
or menial labour for themselves if they aaiII pay for 
a^'nistance. 

Uehfcoi.s also are kept apart from other ])risonevs. 
Tlie rules made in the Pi'isons Act, 1865, AviUi 
regard to tins c]a.ss of prisoner Avere no doubt framed 
in vieAV of the practice of impri.'^nnnient for debt 
Avliich liad not tlien been abolished by laAV. But 
tlie act sub.scqnently ]3as,'^ed in 3869 made it po5.sib]e 
to imprison only those dehtor.s aa^io refuse to pay 
Avhen tliey have the means, and as this is a species 
of fraud they liaidly deserve the consideration 
Avhich, under tlie lules, is accorded to them. They 
arc uTider no obligation to Avoi-k, are alloAA'^ed to 
lounge about in association, may provide their oavu 
clothing, bedding, and food, Avhicli may include 
Avine and beer, and are allowed move frequent 
visits and lettev.s fi om their friends than criminal 
prisonei s. 

The Prisons Act, 1S65, also alloAved the creation 
of a clas-i of mi.sdemeanauts of the first division, 
wlio miglit he put in tliat class hy the sentencing 
coAArt; and the .special sympathy accorded to sedi- 
tion and seditious liliel led to pei’.soim found guiltA" 
of these crimes being, hy the law of 1877, secured 
in tlie priAulegc.s of this class. They are alloAved a 
specially fuinislicd room, and may proAude their 
oAAm clothing, bedding, and food, tlie .services of an 
assistant to clean tlieir looms, and, on payment, 
full use of books, neAvsjjajieis, See., and certain 
jirivileges as to achlitional lefcteis and visits at the 
discretion of the visiting committee. Thej^ are not 
considered criminal prisoners. Doubts liave .some- 
times been expressed Avbetlier the jioAver of mak- 
ing a diafcincbion of this sort in the punishment 
aAVarded to dillerent ofi'endeis has been Avisely 
exorcised. It avouUI recommend itself to most 
lieoidc that such an offender as a clergyman, Avbo 
is imprisoned for not conforming to the rubric, 
should suffer little or no punishment beyond the 
deprivation of lilierty, but a fraudulent bankrupt, 
01- Que Avlio committed a criminal a-ssault, or 
Avho incited othens to ciime and violence, is not 
necessarily a proper object for siiuilar consideratiou 
on the ground of his ‘social^ position being higher 
than that of an ordinary typical criminal. 

To pass from these special classes to the oi’dinaiy 
prisoners, the general lule i.s that after sentence 
every prisoner is permitted to raise himself pro- 
gressively hy industry, combined Avitb good con- 
duct, tlirough four stages, in each of Avliicii he gains 
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some aiuelioi-cation of liis treatment]. Comnieiiciiig 
with penal or iirBt-ehuss hard labour — with sleeping 
on a wooden bed on w’hicli there is no jn at tress, 
and with great restrictions as to books, letters, an(l 
— he gradually gains an improvement in each of 
these mattei.s, and in each stage accumulates a small 
smn, larger in the higher stages tlian in the lower, 
which is either given him or laid out for his benelit 
on liij^ discharge. If in spite of these encourage- 
ments he still fails to conduct himself in coiifonnity 
with the regulations, he may he subjected to 
pimisbment by depiivation of diet, conrinemcnt in 
a cell wliicli is neai-ly dark, and in case of violence 
corporal punishinenb wdth a bircli or a cat-of-nine- 
tails. Tlie necessity for iliese punislinionts has, 
however, very laigely diminished — a result of the 
system of progressive stages; for if ill-conducted or 
idle his ])rogress into the higher stages is delayed, 
or lie may be degraded into a lower stage after 
attaining to a higher. Comparing the number of 
dietary piini&bments in 1877 ( tne last year before the 
prisons were brought under the government) udtli 
the number in 1800, it is found that while tlie prison 
po])ulation has diniiiiished by one-third, this form 
of punishment is less by one- half. Certain powers 
for the inllLcbion of punish lueiit reside with the 
governor, hut corporal punishment or heavier 
sentences than he i.s empowered to award can 
only be inilietetl by ovtlev of tlve magist rates wlio 
form the visiting committee of each prison, or by 
a commissioner. 

Tlie visituig committee are appointed eveiy year 
by nnarter sessions, about twelve to each prison, 
^heir duty is to visit the prison periodically, to 
hear any complaints of the ])risoners, to deal with 
reports made of the misconduct of any prisoners, 
and to fulfil certain other functions more paviLcu- 
larly laid dowm in the rules maile l)y the Secretary 
of ytate ; but they liave no authority over the 
officers. Ill fact, whereas up till 1S78 the local 
authorities managed the prison, and the govern- 
ment inspected it, tlie position is now reversed, the 
g{)vernment manages and the local justices inspect. 
A cardinal principle of the prison system is that 
every prisoner under sentence slnnild be fully 
employed, but the description of employment varies 
in the dilVerent .stages of the sentence. On first 
reception, and for a month at least, hard penal 
labour i.s exacted from cvevybotly sentenced to hard 
labour, according to their strength and capacity. 
The tread-wheel or crank is tlie tyriical form of tliis 
‘ first-class hard labour,’ as it i.s called ; stone- break- 
ing, oakum-picking, and some other forms of labour 
are enforced in the ease of prisoners ndio are unfit 
for the tread-wheel. After this industrial labour is 
allowed, according to the capabilities of the 
piisoner, and forms a relief from the dull monotony 
of the first-clas.s hard labour. A large proportion 
of the prisoners supply the n'ants of the ]:>rihon 
population by weaving, tailoring, &:c. , and the 
list of trades followed or articles made in the 
prison.'b euuinerated in the annual reports reaches 
to about 150 ; but, as may be itnagined, there is a 
large iiiiuiber of priaouevs who know of no industry 
which can he followed in a prison cell, and great 
difficulty is found in providing them witli u'ork, for 
they do not generally stop long enough to learn a 
trade to anjr good purpose.^ Mat-ipaking^ and 
matting- weaving, which was, it is bolie’S'ed, intro- 
duced many years ago as a pri.son industry, is a 
trade wliich is very easily learned ; but the same 
reason which recommeiuis it for pinson purposes 
makes it appropriate for many charitable institu- 
tioiLs, such as blind schools, &c., and enables fi'ee 
persons who are incapacitated for other worlc to 
find employment at it. These latter are naturally 
anxious to diminish the competition of prison 
labour in their trade, though it forms now an 


exceedingly small part of that which they have to 
contend with, for the product of machiuevy and 
foreign and colonial labour, besides the introduc- 
tion of ri^^al materials to serve the same object, 
far exceeds tlie output from the labour of prisoneis 
in this epuntry. The number of prisoners employed 
in this industry has, however, hy the efibrts of the 
pri<ion autlioiities, been diminished from nearly 3200 
to 7-17, whose work is, for the reasons given above 
and because of the necessary conditions of prison 
labour, probably not more than that of one-iourth 
or one-fifth the same number of free labouiers. 

Every prison has its medical oificer, and a well- 
legulated and well-consbucted infiraiary. The 
dca til- rate has decreased fioni 10 ’8 per 1000 to 3 '2 
per 1000 in prisons in England and AVales, Tlie 
absence of all diseases due to insanitary conditions 
is the main reason of the heahhy condition of the 
prisoneis ; and no doubt the stiict temperance— for 
no alcoholic liquors form part of the dietary — 
and the regular life contribute to this result. 

In Older that the standard of elficiency may be 
maintained in all the jnisoiis, and that opportunities 
may he given to botli ofliceis and luisoneis to com- 
municate any cornidaints they may have to make, 
inspectors are ai)i»oiriied to visit each prison at 
least monthly, ami to report to the commissioners 
on anj' ])oint which may require their intervention. 
From the time when the prisons were taken over 
hy tlie government in 1878 there has been a very 
large and almost uniiiteriupted diminution in the 
number of ]>risoners, vdio lorm the jjrison popu- 
lation. In June 1878 there were 21,030 piisoners, 
and the average, u umber during that year was 
19,818; in the prison.s in England and \Vales in 
June 1890 there were 14,122, and the average 
number of piisouers during the year 1890 Avas 
13,495, It Avouhl be absurd to claim this result as 
all due to any change of prison management, but 
there can be no doubt that this has had its share 
in the result, just as in formev years bad pi-ison 
management was a potent cause of the increase of 
crime. 

The indication of the diminution of crime 
which is al lorded by these prison statistics is 
fully corroborated by those Avhich are derived 
from other sources. It is found that during the 
fifteen years 1875- 90, Avhile the population has 
increased by about 25 pei cent., the number of 
convictions for wliat is in ordinary language con- 
sidered a crime— i.e. ofiences involving dishonesty, 
violence, &c. — instead of increasing in proportion 
Avith the population, has progressively diminished 
by about 12^ per cent. ; there Avere 238,680 con- 
victions, summary and on indictment, for such 
crimes in 1873-74, and only 203,808 in 1887-88. 
Convictions for drunkenness ai-e also much feAver 
—185,730 in 1873-74 and 160,366 in 1887-88; 
and if it A^'ere not for the increase in the number 
of commitments for ofteuces against the educa- 
tion acts— for breach of bylaAVS and the like, 
wliicli are rather offences against social discipline 
than crimes — the total nuinher of commitments 
would have very largely diminlahed. The police 
returns sliow too that the number of the criminal 
classes has decreased by about 22 per cent., and 
the number of disorderly houses has shown a corre- 
sponding diminution. 

The design and construction of a prison is, as 
may be supposed, a feature of the very first iinjmrt- 
ance. Security is of course one of the essentials, 
but there are others almost as important. In look- 
ing over old prisons one cannot but be stnick AA*ith 
the massiveness of construction of many of them 
— the huge bars and bolts, the large clumsy 
locks, the ponderous grated doors, and, some- 
times chained to the u^all, the heavy fetters Avith 
Avhich the prisoners u'ere loaded. In the old 
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prison at York, Imilt under tlie insjuration of the 
kev. Sydney Smith, part of m Inch still exist';, 
security is provided for ])y making the walls of 
the cells of a rough stone, some 6 feet square and 
2 or 3 feet tliick, and grated uindow^of ina'-sive 
iron exclude the light. T>y such means as this it 
was intended to ensure the safe custody of the 
prisoners without constant peisonal watchfulness 
and supervision by the prison staff'. All this is 
changed in the prisons of more recent date, hut the 
secuiity is even greater than before, hecanse in a 
prison of modern constiuction the supervision can 
he more thoi'ongli. In a prison of modern con- 
struction the site is surrounded hy a wall about 18 
feet high, outside of which, unless a road or street 
runs along the boundary, a margin of about 20 
feet is left unbuilt on as a precaution against the 
facilities which buildings against a wall may give 
for scaling or breaking through it. 

The prison i.s entered through two pairs of double 
gates, having a space between them sufficient for a 
wagon to stand in, so that the solid outer gate may 
be shut before the grated inner gate fonuetl of ii-on 
bars is opened. At the side of tlie gate is the 
porter’s lodge, .and perhaps certain waiting accom- 
modation and rooms in which the piisoners may, 
under supervision, receive visits from their friends. 
These gates give admission to the outer court of 
the prison. Opposite the gate is probably the 
entrance of the main building ; the offices of the 
governor, cli.aplain, are jilaced here. After 
passing these the buildings occupied by prisoners 
are arrived at. 

Every prisoner occupies a cell measuring 13 feet 
by 7 feet, and coiit.aining 800 cubic feet of air, with 
a grated window, part of AvhicU is made to open ; 
in the wall are inlets from a channel for fresh air, 
Avanned when necess.^ry hy hot Avatev pipes, and 
outlets for foul air draAvn out througli tines which 
communicate with a furnace and tall chimney in 
the roof. On shelves in the Avail are the books and 
the small utensils provided for the prison er’.s use. 
The furniture consists of a .stool to sit on, a fixed 
table, a AA'ooden bed hoard and a coir pillow, sheets, 
blanket.s, and rugs, and a niattres.s for the prisoners 
Avho iiavc passed the first stage. In some cells a 
crank, or a loom, or such other fixed means of 
employment, is provided, and a hell-pull , by means 
of whicli a Avarder\s attention can be called Avhen 
necessary, and an ej^e-hole in the door through 
which the warder can inspect the prisoner. 

Rows of cel I.s such as this are arranged alongside 
each other, and on opposite sides of a corridor 
about 16 feet Avide, Avlucli is open to the roof] and 
there may he above the ground -flu or two or three 
tiers of cells, access to Avliich is given hy iron stairs 
and a gallery off which the cells open. There are 
possibly some cells on a lower level, Avhere usually 
the Jieating appai'atu.s and .sometimes the cook- 
house, bakehouse, workshops, and store.s are situ- 
ated ; but in the most recent constructions it is 
thoiij^ht better to place these latter in separate 
buildings outside the block of cells, A hospital 
for .sick patients is provided, and a separate block 
of cells in which prisoners are placed on first recep- 
tion, and Avheve they are cleansed and examined by 
the doctor, and their private property and clothes 
taken from them, the latter being replaced hy a 
prison suit if the prisoner is convicted, or if before 
conviction he prefers not to Avear his own clot lies. 
There is tread-wheel house in many pi'Lsons, and 
often a mill, whicli is Avorkecl by the tread -\^di eel, 
and whicli supplies flour or water for tlie prisoners’ 
use. The department for females is put distant 
from that for males, and no male officer is alloAved 
into the female division unless he is accompanied 
by a female AA’^arder or matron. Storeroom.? are 
provided where it may be most con\"enient, for tlie 


provision clothing, materials for manufacture, Ac. 
The chapel is a prominent featiiie in the prison, for 
prayei'S aie read bcfoi-e all tlie pi'isoners avIio can 
attend every morning, and on >Suiiday there are 
morning and evening services. In ]irison.s built 
on this model towards the middle of the century 
the chaiiel was divided into little boxes, .so as to 
isolate prisoners completely from each other. This 
consinictioii h.a.s for some time been .abandoned ; 
it failed in its object, and in fact helped to prevent 
detection of .an offender, Avhile it w.as thought to 
diminish the influence of the minister and tbe effect 
of the service. 

In connection with the offices is a library of 
selected hooks for issue to the prisoners, which is 
under the control of the chaplain. In some p.art of 
the cell block is .a bath-house, where prisoners are 
1‘equired to Avash themselves periodic.albv ; and in 
connection with the female side of the })rison is a 
laundry for the Avashing of the t)yisonerR’ clothing, 
sheets, Ac., and in which also .sometimes washing 
i,s done for people outside on payment. There are 
also workshops in which c.avp enter.?, smiths, Ac. c.an 
carry on their trades for the benefit of the prison. 
L.arge airy yards surround the blocks in which 
the prisoners live. In these they take their daily 
exercise under supervision of Avavdevs, pacing lonn'd 
and round a ring, separated hy such an interval 
from each other .as may pi event oral communica- 
tion. P.art of the space inside the walls is often 
cultivated for vegetables for consumption the 
prisoners. 

Since 1869 a ugav feature has been developed in 
controlling the criminal class. By an act passed 
in that year and revised in 1871, tlie latter being 
called tlie Prevention of Crime.? Act, any pei.son 
convicted on indictment a second time may be 
subjected to ‘supervision’ by the police for s'even 
years after the expiration of his sentence. During 
this period he is required to report himself to the 
police once a month, and to keep them informed 
of his residence ] he is also^ required to prove his 
innoceuce if certain suspicious circumstances are 
brought against him. If he fails to comply Avith 
the obligation to report bim.self be may be im- 
prisoned for a year with hard labour. The convict 
released conditionally before the termination of his 
sentence is subject to similar obligations, and if 
there are reasonable m'onnds for believing that iie 
is leading a criminal life, or showing iiimself un- 
Avorthy of the freedom conditionally granted liim, 
or if he should he actually convicted of crime, he 
may be returned to prison to undergo the whole 
of that part of his .sentence Avhich Avas remitted. 

To aid in the Avork of detecting criminals a 
Habitual Criminal Register has been established, 
in which the names, descriptions, photogva}d\s, and 
criminal career of all per.sons who .are proved to 
hai'e been twice convicted on iiulictmcnfc are 
recorded. This register i.s printed and circulated 
to all police forces and prisons, and thus these 
authorities ha's'e at their command means of e.stab- 
lisliing the identification of any prisoner avIio comes 
into their custody, Avho is siisi)cctcd to be an 
habitual criminal, and can ascertain Avhat prison 
should be applied to for further evidence on the 
subject. In order to supply means of ascertaining 
whether any person in custody is on the register 
of habitual ciiminals, in cases Avhere iio special 
identity is suggested, a Distinction Marks Register 
has been established, in which all the peculiar 
marks, or other remarkable personal peculiarities 
of tliose Avho have been registered, are claBsified 
and recorded. 

It will readily be understood that it Avoukl not 
accord Avith the modern theory of punishment coni- 
bined Avith reformation to turn any prisoner adrift 
at tlie prison gate on completing his sentence, to 
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seek for means of earning an lionesb livelihood with 
all the disadvantages which his connection and 
iinin-isoninent obviously entail upon him. Tiie 
first statutory recognition that it was right and 
expedient to make some provision for jnisonei’s on 
discharge was in 32 Geo. III. chap. 45, by whicl} 
justices might convey any such pev.son l>y pass 
t»ack to his paush;'and at the opening of the 
chapel of the New" House of Correction for Middle- 
sex, the chaplain, the Kev. Samuel Glasse, pointed 
out tliat, tlie discipline and training of the prison 
having it might be hoped supplanted the prisoners’ 
habits of idleness and profligacy by habits of indus- 
try, the magistrates might be able to speak of them 
according to their merit or demerit to the parish 
officers. He ol>sevved, Imwever, Umt this would not 
provide for the cases of Irish delinquents who had no 
settlement in the United Kingdom, hut wdio were 
not few" in nuniher, as indeed they are not at this 
present day, when they furnish to British gaols an 
entirely disproportionate number of inmates. He 
tlims show’ed the necessity foi* doing wdiat in more 
recent times ha.s been undertaken by .societies for 
the aid of discharged prisoners, lu 1823 the Gaol 
j\ot enabled a moderate sum of money to be paid 
for the benefit of discharged pri.soiiers out of the 
rate.s, or from public l)eiief actions belonging to the 
gaol, in order that they might resort to any place 
of emidoymenfc or honest occupation. In 18G2 
societies for the aid of discharged i)risnner,s received 
statutory recognition, and the money aw'arded by 
the justices for the assLstaJice of any prisoner, to 
an amount not e.vceediug £2 per head, might he 
lianded ov"er to these societies for their benefit. 
This act w"as obviously a recognition of societies 
■which already existed, but it afforded a groat 
stimuln.s to the formation of others. The earliest 
of the existing societies, accordi ng_ to the list pub- 
lished by the Reform a lory and Refuge Union, W'as 
the Hampshire Society, wdiich dates from 1802 ; 
HaLston Female Refuge dates from 1805; the 
Sheriffs' Fund, W'hich deals w'itli City cases, frou] 
1807. When the prisons W'ere handed over to the 
government in 1878 tliere w'eve about 30 discliarged 
prisoners’ aid societies acting in connection wdtli 
the prisons, then 113 in number, and still number- 
ing 06, even after the reduction which took place 
in tlie first tw"o years. 

The transfer of all prisons to the government in 
1378 had a most important effect in adding to the 
niunbor of those societies. The Prisons Act had 
been pa.ssed partly to ensure uniformity of treat- 
ment of prisoners in all localities, and those who 
advocated the claims of the discharged pn.soner 
w"ere not slow to perceive that the same principle 
might be made to apply to the system of helping 
them to obtain honest employment on completion 
of their sentence ; and, further, that the dimcnlty 
they had met w"ith in inducing many of the local 
authoritieH to provide funds, or in raising private 
suliscriptions, might he overcome, now" that the 
government w"as responsihle, because they w'ere 
virtually bound to continue the grants which had 
been made by many local authorities, and could 
not refuse to inake similar graiU.s in^ places Avhere 
the local authoiities liad liitherto failed to do so. 
In connection with this the Coni mission era of 
Prisoms took action w"itli a view" to securing the 
])roper appropriation to this piirpo.se of many 
charities and benefactions devoted in former times 
to the assistance of prisoners, hut the exact objects 
of which were no longer applicable to existing cir- 
cumstances. These funds were more or less wdthin 
the cognisance of the Ohaiity Commissioners, and 
some of the largest of them had already been 
diverted to objects quite disconnected from prisons 
or prisoners ; bub by means of an act passed in 1882 
steps were taken by which most of these funds have 




been appropriated for the benefit of discharged 
pi'isonev.s thiough the agency of the ahove-nained 
Hocietie.s. The government makes to each society 
a grant each year proportioned to the nnmher of 
[jrisoners to l)e relieved, in supplement of any of 
their chan table funds ; bub, as it is necessary to the 
object of the society and (jf it-^ work that local aid 
and local interest should be excited in the w"Ovk, it is 
made a condition that private subscriptions should 
he given at least equal in amount to the sum the 
government ai’C prepared to alloAV. Be.sides the 
grant of money handed over directly to tlie society, 
the gratnity earned by a prisoner during his .sen- 
tence may he paid him througli the agency of tlie 
society, wdio thus have command over all tlie funds 
available for setting the pnsoner out again in a 
fresli career, and can take care that it is not w'asted 
in the indulgence to w’hich a man or w’oman is 
naturally tempted on fir.st release from the restraint 
and privation of jirison life. The result of tliis 
encouragement has been that there are now .seventy- 
three societie.s in active operation in Kn gland, 
he.sides many hnme.s and refuge.s chiefly devoted 
to helping w"omen. There are nine discharged 
prisoners’ aid societies in Scotland, and only three 
in Ireland. It is dillicnlt, of counse, to exhibit by 
any precise statement the results attained by these 
societies, hu.t there can be no sort of doubt that 
they do admirable work. It is not, how’ever, by 
any means those who spend most money who 
pi’oduce the best results. Money, no doubt, is an 
absolute necessity, hut wdiat is even more import- 
ant is persona] caro and interest in the person wdio 
lias fallen into crime, jierliaps fi'om w-eakness of 
character, from had bringing np, from misfortune, 
from evil connections, or W"liatever the cause may 
be, and wdio, after the experience of prison life and 
the teaching lie has received, may desire to enter 
upon a new career. 

Umted Stuics, — In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury the most advanced exanqiles of prison discip- 
line and construction -were t() be found in the United 
States, and altliongli in the second half of the 
century this prominent position has not been inain- 
tained, theinqiortance oi the improvements initiated 
in America cannot he hirgotten. Following closely 
on Howard’s report, the ‘ Philadelphia Society for 
Assisting Distressed Prisoners ’ w'as founded in 1776 
—the lir.st of tlie kind in tlie wmrld j and, though 
dissoh'cd during the war, it was reorganised in 
1787, and still at W'ork. Large measures^ of 
reform w^re quickly secured : by 1790 the principle 
of separation w’as recognised, and in 1794 all con- 
victs were .sejjarated and .secluded j in the latter 
year, also, capital punishment Avas abolished in 
l^enn.sylvania for all crimes but murder in the 
first degree. It thus became necessary to devise 
some substitute for capital punishment. At 
the Ea=>tern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, opened 
in 1829, the so-called ’ Pennsylvania System’ 
of permanent seclusion, of convicts Avas carried 
out ; the evil effects arising from the rigorous 
application of this principle have been already 
referred to in this article, and even at Philadelphia 
the system is not now" strictly enforced, Avhilst in 
all tlie other American prisons Avhat is known as 
the ‘ Auburn System ’ — silent labour in a,ssociation 
by day, and separation by night — lias been adopted. 
In the .southern states prisoners are leased out to 
the highest bidders for the tenn of their sentences ; 
but this system, Avhich condemns the convicts to a 
slavery that is not modified even by considerations 
arising from personal oAvnership, is gradually 
being abandoned. The first place of detention 
for juvenile delinqiients Avas ojiened at Ncav York 
in 1825; the first reformatories on the cottage or 
family system were established in Ohio— for hoys 
at Lancaster in 1858, for girls at DelaAvare in 1878. 
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In 1877 the Elmira (New York) Reformatoiy 
opened, at which a now famous system has been 
adopted for the treatment of first nlfenders under 
thiityyeais of age; the principal features aie in- 
(leteniiiiiate sentences, the classification of prisoriei> 
into three cla'^scs under tlie marks system, and 
discharge upon probationary parole, under super' 
vi-^ion. The prisoners enjoy a luxurious dietary, 
and many indulgences are gi anted to induce tliem 
to work,’ so tluat the penal element of a .sentence 
of iinprisoninent is entiicly absent. 

A grave defect alleged by American critics is 
that in the county gaols and otlier places of deten- 
tion for those awaiting trial all such piisonei-i are 
compelled to a.ssociate in a common liall, with all 
the evils which follow as a necessary result. 
It is said ah-iO that politics to a large extent 
determine the selection of prison officials, many 
uf whom are appointed simply foi service's rendered 
to their paifcy; and that tlie interference of 
labour organi-'.ations has had a considerable effect 
in the diiection of putting a stop to contract 
labour — in New York, to labour of any Irind — 
in the prisons. It may he added that crime has 
increa.sed in the United States in a ratio far in 
advance of the grov th of i)npiilation ; in ISoO the 
prisoners rejn-esented 1 in 8442 of tlie population ; 
in 18S0 they were 1 in 855. In a country where .so 
many earnest and capable penologists are at work, 
however, there is every leason to Iiope for an ulti- 
mate return to hebtev method.s. 

See the article.? BrccAm.v. Bexth-im, Cacital Punish- 
WENT, CRT.niNAL LAW, EXECUTION, PUT, HoWAIlD, POLICE, 
llnFoniiAToiirE.S, Komilly ; those on crimes such a-i 
Arson, Assault, Burglary, Forgery', MimoER, Rape, 
Theft, &c. ; also works by such as Pike, HisUyry of Crime 
in Enqland (1873-70) j Parrer, Crimes and Punishments 
(1880); Perry, Person Lcihonr (Albany, 1880); AVines, 
The State of Prisons in the Civilised World (Cambridge, 
ILS, 1880); Havelock Eilis, The Criminal (ISSO); 
Punishment and the J^reraiiion of Ci'ime, by the present 
author ( 1885) ; the French BiChtin deJa Soriet^ Cineralv 
diA Prisons; and Oerman works by Holtzendoiff and 
iJagcniann (lH8(i et seq-), Geiizmer (1831), Aschrott, 
Prius, &:c. 

Prisvendj a town of Albania, 72 miles E. by N. 
of Scutari, is one of the richest and mo.st industrious 
toYvns in Turkey. Pop. 39,000. 

Pristina, a town of European Turkey, 59 miles 
by rail N. of U.skiib. Pup. 8000. 

Pristis, See Sawfish. 

Privateer, a ship owned by a j)rivate indi- 
vidual, Yvliicli, under government permission, ex- 
prC'-'-ed by a Letter of Marque (q.v.), makes war 
n]>on the shipping of a hostile power. To make 
war ujjon an enemy Yvithout this coniinission, or 
upon the shipping of a nation not specified in it, 
L inracy. Privatem-ing Yvas aholisljed by mutual 
agreement among Eiiiopean nations, except Spain, 
by the Declaration of Paris in 1856; hub the 
Xinited States of America refused to sign the 
treaty, for reasons Yvhich are given in the aiticle 
Paris (q.v.). It doubtful, however, liow far 

that abolition avouUI stand in a general Avar, for 
privateering is the natural ]‘e.snnrce of a nation 
Avhose regular navy is too Aveak to make head 
agJiinst the niaribiine power of the enemy, especi- 
ally when the latter ofieis the temptation of a 
Avealthy commerce. It Avas usual for the country 
on whose behalf the privateers carried on Avar to take 
security for tlieir duty respecting the rights of neu- 
trals and allies, and their observing geiici ally the laAv 
of nalioiLS. While not considered Pirates (q.v.) by 
the law of nations, they 'were looked upon as little 
better during the great wars at the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19tli century, and as a rule 
received but scant mercy at the Jiands of tlie I’egnlar 
services. In tlie Avars of 1793-1814 many English 


privateers were afloat. Ihit in the .same perio<] no less 
than 10,871 English sliips, Avith over £100,000,000, 
Aveie taken by b'rench ‘ corsaiis the Iheton priva- 
teer Suiconf took, in two months of 1807, prizes 
Avorth £291,250. At tlie American Revolution the 
new republic fully realised the advantage of its 
jio.sitioii in preying on the mercantile marine of 
Ureat Britain ; and in the war of 1812 British com- 
merce sutleied seA^erely at the liands of American 
prixateeis, of Avhicli it Avas computed that some 250 
Avere afloat. During the American ci>il Avar tlie 
Confederate cvuiseis Avere at first vegarde<l in 
the north as mere jiirates ; and the Alabama Claim.s 
originated in the charge against Britain of allowing 
the departure of jirivateeis fioin British ports. Jjj 
1870 Prussia nniiie a decree in favour of creating 
a ‘A^olunteer navy.’ >See Enemy', NEUTRALm^ 
Alabama, Buccaneer, Cor.sair, Pirate, Prize; 
and, foi the French privateers, Norman, 2fic Corscars 
of France (1887). 

Privet [Ligusirum^i a genus of plants of the 
natural order Oleacea*, containing a number of 
sppcie.s of .shnib.s and small trees Avilli oiiposite 
leaves, Avhicli are simple and entire at the margin ; 
the fioAvers small, Avhite, and in terminal panicles ; 
the calyx sliglifcly 4- toothed ; the corolla funiiel- 
.shaped and 4-cleft ; the stamens tiro, projecting 
beyond the tube of the corolla ; the berries 2-celled. 
Common Privet {L. vnigare) is a .riirub growing^ in 
bu.sliy places and about the bnvdeis of aa oods in the 
middle and .south of Europe, and in some paits 
of Britain, now also natnrali.sed in some parts of 
North America. It has half- evergreen, sinooth, 
lanceolate leave.s ; and berrie.s about the size of 
peas, black, rarely Avlnte, yelloAv, or green. The 
llowens liave a strong and sweetish smell ; the 
leaves arc mildly astringent, and Avere formerly 
used in medicine. The berries, Avbich bang on the 
slu'ub during Avinter, have a di&agieeablc taste, 
hut serve as food for many kinds of birds ; they 
arc used fur dyeing red, and, Avith various additions, 
green, blue, ami black. A rose-coloured pigment 
obtained from them is used for colouring mans. 
Tlie wood i.s liard, and is used by lurnei.s, and by 
shoemakers for making Avooden pegs. Privet, 
altbough not spiny, is much used for hedges, often 
mixed A^ith some spiny shruh, or Avitli beech. It 
bears clijiping Avell, and grows Ai'ell in the smoke 
of towns, also under the shade of trees. A number 
of species of privet are natives of dififerent parts of 
the East, and some of them are now to he seen in 
shrubberies in Britain. Most kinds of })rivet grow 
readily from entting.s, but some of the more oiaia- 
mental kinds are increased by giafting them upon 
the common oi otlier more vigorous species. It 
lias now been proved that the shiub the ^\hile Avax 
insect of China dejiosits the wax on is i. liicUlum. 
See ^XAx Insect. 

Privilege- For the privileges of counsel, see 
Barrister; for the privileges of parliament, see 
Parliament ; for those of peeis and amhassatlors, 
see Nobility", Ambassador; for privileged com- 
munications, sec Confidentiality", Libel; for 
the sacredness of the confes.sional, see Confi- 
dentiality" ; see also Arrest, Debt, Sanctuary", 
Soa^eeeign. 

Privy-COllllciL Wherever a feudal system of 
goveiTiineiit has preA ailed it has been ciLstoinary 
for the sovereign to summon, from time to time, a 
council of his barons or nobles to advise him in 
matters of state. This practice Avas adopted by 
feudal monavchs rather a.s a privilege than as a 
duty, since it gave them the means of enforcing 
from poAverfnl feudatories an acknowledgment of 
theii' sovereign rights. The attendance of a baron 
at tlie court of liis lord u’as a tacit admission of 
the suzerainty of the latter. 
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Under tlie early Englisli kings the royal council 
was styled the ''Aula or Curut Rcrfis. It con- 
sisted of the Chancellor, the Justiciary, the Lord 
Treasurer, the Lord Steward, the Cliamberhiin, 
the Earl Marshal, the Constable, and any other 
persons whom the king chose to appoint; the 
two archbishops belonged to it as of right; and 
the Comptroller of the Household, the Cliancellor 
of tlie Exchequer, the Judges, and the King^s Ser* 
ieants were occasionally present at its jiieetings. 
The authority of the curia was oiiginally co-exten- 
aive with that of tlie king, in whom all the powers 
of government, judicial and administrative, were 
united ; hut its constitution gradually undevM^ent 
a complete change. In the fust place, a distinction 
came to he drawn between the body of the curia— 
the magnum or commiim concilium^ ^Yluch was the 
germ of the modem parliament — and the couc ilium 
ussichnnn^ii permanent committee of the curia, 
which was constantly and closely afcfcaciied to the 
person of the king. Then the two councils were 
themselves subdivided. The Court smccarium^ ' 

or Court of Exchequer, which .spiang from the , 
concilium assidnuniy took cognisance of affairs of 
finance, then of actions ailecting the revenue, 
and lastly of civil .suits generally. The Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas — descended from ' 
the magnum concilium — respectively acquired their 
.separate jurisdictions. These changes had been I 
acconipli.^lied by the end of the reign of King John. 
They were merely successive delegations of the , 
loyai authority, and left the king’s prerogative a.s ' 
the fountain of law unaffecteil. In spite, thei’e- i 
fore, of tlie establi.shment of regular trihiuials, the 
sovereign still coutimied to exercise judicial autlior- 
ity, if nob personally, at lea.st through the agency 
of his chancellor arid of the council, whose juiis- 
dictions, afterwards so clearly ilistinguishalde, 
Avere originally united. In the time of EdAvaul 
IIL, however, the Chancery Avas rapidly heconiing 
a .separate trilmnal ; and by the end of the leign of 
his successor its establisUmenb as the great court of 
eqnitj^had been effected. The concilunn assidiiumi 
also, had become a sepixvate assembly of royal 
oflicials, honnrl by a particular oatli and paid a 
regular salary, equally di.sfcinct from the courts of 
law and equity and from the magnum concilium, 
and regarded Avith no little jealousy by them both. 

Erom the accession of iliehavd II. to tlie end of 
the leigii of Henry VI. the Prii'y-conncil Avere 
not merely the servants but the ministers of the 
croAvn, and acted as a check upon the royal author- 
ity. Ayiiile in theory the king could clioose and 
dismiss the incnibevs of the council at his pleasure, 
the exercise of this prerogative was in fact subject 
to various restrictions. Some of the officers of the 
state Avere inemliers of the council ex officio. The 
tAvo archbishops claimed to belong to it as of right. 
The presence of other ecclesiastics, Avith wliom the 
papal AV<as a higher antliovity than the royal, intro- 
duced a further element of independence, and the 
occasional elToi'ts of parlianieiit to AAu-est the appoint- 
ment of privy. councillors from the king made 
his influoncB over the council still Aveaker. The 
Privy-council exercised its control over the royal 
authority in two Avays. Sometimes it merely 
advised and recommended. A more poAvei'ful kind 
of check AA'a.s the refusal of the chancellor to affix 
tlie Cxreat Seal to an 3 ^ royal grant of which the 
council disapproved. The English sovereign.s en- 
deavoured to defeat the operation of this check hy 
the use of a privy -seal, and by retaining the Great 
Seal in their ovAm'hand.s, But the prii^y-seal passed 
into the custody of a separate oJlicial, and by the 
middle of the IStli centuiy the council had succeeded 
in bringing every royal grant under its OAvn notice 
at each stage in the procedure necessary for obtain- 
ing it. la blio time 01 Heniy V. tlie council assumed 

the name of Privy-council, hy Avhich it is hoav 
geuGially known. *Its functions were then paitly 
administrative and paitl^^ judicial. Tlie foinier 
included the contiol of mattens of finance, the 
establishment of staffics-^le. nmikets in AAdiich 
alone certain commodities could he exposed for 
sale — the regulation of the statutes Avhich limited 
freedom of commerce betvveen different parts of 
England, and the preservation of the peace. The 
latter cannot he better defined than in the AAmrds 
of Mr Uicej' : ‘ AVI len ever, in fact, either from 
defect of legal authority or from want of tlie 
might necessaij' to cany their decision.s into effect, 
the laAv courts Avere likely to prove inefficient, then 
the council stepped in hj' summoning before it 
defendants and accusem.’ 

In the tliinl or modern perioil of its histoiy, 
Avhich coniniencecl Avlien the Wans of the lAO.ses 
Avere clraAving to a close, the character of the Piivy- 
council has undergone a variety of changes. The 
destruction of the femlal s^'steni, and the oA'er- 
tUrow of the old ecclesiastical snpiemacy, reduced 
it to a position of absolute dependence on the 
croAAm. At the same time the poAver of tlie council 
as regards the people Avas greatly increased ( 1 ) hy 
the subjection of parlicnlar places to its control — 
e.g. Ireland under Poynings^ Act (1494), and the 
(’’hannul Islaml'i ; ( 2 ) ly the exercise of the right 
to is.sue pioclaniations ; (3) hy the erection of ncAV 
courts under its snpeivi.sion— e.g. the High Com- 
mission and the Court of Hen nests ; and ( 4 ) ly the 
extension of its judicial antliority in the Court of 
Star-chamher {q.v\ ). The judicial poAV’ers of the 

Pi ivy-council Avpre, hoAveimr, restricted hj’^the Long 
Parliament {IG Car. I. chap. 10, sect. 3), and in tlie 
17th and 18th centuries its functions a.s the adviser 
of the croAAUi in matters of government and state 
policy" Avere graduall.y n.suimed ly the Cabinet (q.v.). 

Pi'csent Constitution ana Functions , — The list of 
privy-conncillois noAv includes the members of tlie 
royal famil^^ tlie Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bishop of London, the gieat officers 
of state, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord CJiief- 
jusLice of England, the Lords Justices of the 
Court of Appeal, the Piesident of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Adniiialt.y Division, the law officers 
of the crown, the memhens of the Judicial Com- 
mittee (see below), scA’cral of the Scotch judges, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Auihassadors, some of the Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary and Governors of Colonies, the Commander- 
in chief, the Eirst Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Vice-president of the Board of 1’rade, tlic Pay- 
master of the Forces, &e., and necessaiily all the 
meinhors of the cabinet. IMembeus of tlie council 
aiG in their collective capacity styled ‘His [or Her] 
Majesty’s IMost Honourable Pnvy-council ; ’ indi- 
A’i dually each member is styled ‘ Kight Honourable.* 
(The Lord ^rlayov of London, although styled *Most 
Honourable,’ is not a piivy-councilTor. See Kofes 
and Queries^ first series, iii 496 ; iv. 9, 28, 137, lol, 
ISO, 236, 284; ix. 137, I 08 .) Under the authority 
of lettens-patent dated 2 Stli Maj", 10 James T. 1612, 
priAy-conncillm's take precedence after Knights of 
the Garter. Amongst themseb'es tiiey take rank 
according to seniority of appointment when no 
other jirinciple of classification is applicable in 
the indiviilual instances. Priiy- councillors are 
appointed by the sovereign Avithont eiblier patent 
or grant, and are subject to removal at his dis- 
cretion. By the common laAV, the Piiv^^-council, 
as deriving its Avhole authority from the sovereign, 
Avas dis.solved ^pso facto upon the demise of the 
crOAvn j bub, in order to prevent tbe incon- 
venience of having no council in being at the 
accession of a ncAv prince, it Avas, enacted (6 
Anne, chap. 7, BCCt. 8 ) that the Privy-council shall 
continue for six months after the demise of the 
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crown, unless sooner tleteniiined hy the successor I is thus (Iej)eJK]ent on fclie niitliority of the 
of the deceased sovereign (of. Stephen, CommoiL ture, so no executive act can l)e done, and no order 
voh ii. p. 491), It is now understood that no in council can he made, whicli an act of imrliainenfc 
memhers attend the deliberations of council except cannot overiide. 

those who are specially summoned. In ordinary This is now a recognised mode in wliich the 
cases only the ministers, the great officers of the legislature delegates delined legislative functions 
Houselioltl, and the Arclibishop of Canterbury are to tlie executive; and it is on this principle that 
summoned ; hut on some extraordinary occasions the Jloard of Trade, for exaniple, can make regula- 
snm mouses are sent to the whole council. (Thus, tion^ for carrying out the provisions of an act of 
on November 23, 1839, the whole of the Privy- pai liaiiienfc, though the act may simply state, ‘ Ifc 
council were summoned to Buckingham Palace to .shall he lawful for Her Majesty by order in council’ 
receive the Queen’s annoniicement of her intended from time to time to make such regulations, 
nianiage with Pi ince Albert.) Meetings of council (2) The Frit)i/-council €(s a sejmrate Dcjiartincnt 
are usmilly held at intervals of three or four weeks of State. the aula regis was the mother of 
at the sovereign’s residence ; aiul six privy-council- parliament and of the various courts of law, so the 
lois at least, with one of the clerks of council, Privy-council has given being, in quite recent 
constitute a meeting of council. times, to sev^eral administrative bodies (such, for 

A pi'ivy-eouncillor must he a natural -horn sub- instance, as tlie Board of Trade and tlie Local 
jpct of Great Biitaiii. Ilis duties are defined by Government Board), to v liicli many of its own 
the oath of office as follows : (1 ) to advise the king adininistrative powers Imve been transferred. Tlie 
to tile be.'^t of his cunning and disci etion ; (2) to difiereiit stages or methods in thi^ process of diller- 
advise for the king’s hoiioui' and good of the public, entiatiuu are curious The Boanl of Trade, e.stab- 
witliout partiality through allection, lov^e, need, lislied on its present basis in 1782, was at first, and 
doubt, or dread; (3) to keep the king’s counsel still is in name, a committee of the Piivy-councii ; 
secret; (4) to avoid corruption; (5) to lielp and it Is defined in tlie Interpretation Act, 1889, sect, 
strengthen the execution of what sliali be re'solved ; 12, as ‘ the Lords of the Committee for the time 

(fi) to withstand all persons who would attempt being of tlie Privy-coimcil, appointed for the con- 
tlie contrary ; and (7) to ob.serve, keep, and do all sideration of matt.ers relating to trade and foreign 
tliat a good and true counsellor ought to do to his plantations.’ But for nil practical puv])osc,s it is 
sovereign lord. The personal secuiity of a member a distinct department of state, controlled by a 
of the Privy-council was formerly safeguarded by president, who is a member of the government, 
several statutes repealed by 9 Geo. IV. chap. 31. The Board of Ilealfcli, created 1848, was ten 3’eai-s 
Immediately^ on the decease of the sovereign the later snper.seded partly by the Homo Ollice, jiaitly 
Pi ivy-council assembles and proclaims his successor, hy the Privy-council. In 1871 the Local Govem- 
tlie Lord Chancellor affixing the Great Seal to the ment Boai d was created, in succession to the 
proclamation. The nienibeis of the Privy-council Poor-law Board, and to it were transferred many 
are then re-sworn as council of the new sovereign, duties formerly cxei'ciscd hy tlie I’ rivy- council 
after which a pi ivy-council Is held, and the sovereign in relation to the ]nil)lic health, such, for ex- 
make.s declaration of his designs for tlie good govern- aiiii)le, as the appointment and control of public 
ment of the realm, and .subscribes the oaths. medical officers and the carrying out of the Yac- 

The function, s of the Privy-council in modern cination Acts. In 1889 a new Board of Agii- 
times depend on a great variety^ of statutes, and culture wa.s established, and took over the poweis 
it is only possible here to give a brief and very of the Privy-council in connection ^vith the De- 
general surveys of the whole field. The subject is structive Insects Act and the Contagiou.s Diseases 
one full of confusion, partly because of the vast (Animals) Acts. Neither the Local Government 
nias.s of detail which it involves, and partty because Board, nor the Poor-law Board (whicl), created in 
the long historical development wiiich the Privy- 1847, ceased to exist, as we have already mentioned, 
council has undergone has borne its natural erm) in 1871), nor the Board of Agriculture was ever 
of legal fictioni?, anomalie.s, and leclinicaliiie.s. It formally a committee of the Privy^-conncil, but in 
will be convenient to divide our observations under each case a portion of the administrative functions 
four heads : of the council was transferred to tlie new depart- 

(!) The Privy-council as syyionymous with the ment, and the historical connection is illustrated 
Execniive Government. — It is a commonplace of hy the fact that in all these cases the Lord President 
const itutional law that the cabinet, whicli is the oi the council is named first in the list of cx officio 
organ of the executive government, is quite un- members. The Committee of Council on Ecuica- 
known to the law. In theory the cabinet Is only tion, ostablislied in 1889, remains in a different 
a comiiiittee or inner circle of the Privy-councii, position. It has not been completely detached 
and the Privy-council is still the only^ instrument irom the Pri\'v-coaricil ami erected into a distinct 
through Avhicli the sovereign can exercise his de])artmeut ol the admiuistvation ; and the member 
prerogative. But the theory no longer corresiionds of tlie goveninieiit who ])resides over it is .still known 
with the facts j the power is exercised by^ the as the Vice-president of the Council on Education, 
cabinet alone, and the Privy-council is never con- Biitit is commonly^ called the Education Department, 
suited. This is the sense which must be attaclied and its complete detachment Avoiild requiie little 
to the stateinents that the ‘sovereign in council’ lias more than a change in the designation of its chief, 
wide authority in the colonies, can make and and a clear delimitation of the iiower and rc.sj)onsi- 
enforce laws in such colonies as liave no repie- bility of the Lord President ami the Vice-president 
senlative assemblies, and can allow or disallow the of the Council. The Vice-president of the Council 
legislative ficts of such as do po.ssoss them. The is already virtually minister for Education, 
case is the same with orders in council relating to In 1885 tlic Secretary for Scotland Act further 
blockades, reprisals, or ernliargoes. And, in harmony transferred to the new secretary the powers and 
with these expressions, it is the regular course in duties of tlie Privy-council in connection with the 
acts of parliament conferring specific powers on bhe Board of Manufactures and the Public Health Acts 
executive government to confer them in tei’ins on so far as Scotland is concorned. Tlie Secretary 
the ‘ sovereign in council.’ In such cases the for Scotland was also eniru.sted with control over 
mention of the council^ is purely formal, and if Scottish education, under the title of Vice-president 
the power is exercised it will be by the ordinaiy of tlie Scotch Education Department, which is 
government ( cf. also 13 and 14 Viet, chap. 59, sect, still nominally a standing committee of the I’rivj^- 
30). It may be added that, as the executive power council. 
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With to tlio adniiiu^trative busin Gib's which 

Teinains the Privy-council ab a separate tlepar t- 
iiient of state it innst be reiiieinbered as a general 
principle that the work is actually done by ])eiinan- 
eiit ‘*(»vernineiit olhcials, under the control of the 
Lo]d President of the Council, who is responsible 
to parliament and to the country. It is believed 
that this is substantially the case even when special 
committees are appointed hy act of parliament for 
special administrative purposes. That the u] embers 
of such committees are little nrore than advisers 
results naturally from the modern doctrine of minis- 
terial responsibility. With this limitation, com- 
mittees 01 the Priv^pcouncil exercise in many cases 
a delegated legislative power. Por examnle, in the 
grant of charters to horoiiglis under tlie Municij)al 
Corporation Act, 18S2, every jietition for a charter 
is referred to a Committee of Council, which has 
power to consider it, and to settle a scIjcjug for 
adjusting the lights and liahiliLies of the existing 
local authority. Under the IMedical xVets the Privy- 
couiicil is entrusted with the sui)er vision of the 
qualilications and the registration of medical prac- 
titioneis ; and kindred poweis are con fen ed by the 
Piiarmacy Act, ISGS, and the Veterinary Snigcons 
Act, 1881. For the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, see Eoucatiun. A Univeisitics Coiniiuttee 
of the Privy-council was constituted for England in 
1877, and for Scotland in 1889 (see Uj^IVEKsities). 

The style under which adiuinistrative duties are 
im))Osed on the PiLvy-couivcil varies. Sometimes 
it is referred to simply as the Privj^ -council ; 
occasionally a clause is added that ‘ all powers 
vested in the Privy -council by this act may he 
exercised by an order in council made by two or 
more of tlie Lords and others of H.M. Most 
Honourable Privy -counciL (Veterinary iSurgeons 
Act, 1881, sect. 18). Sometimes the tluty is laid 
upon ‘ tlie Lords and otliers of EI.M. Most Honour- 
able Piivy-council, or any tliree or nioie of them of 
wliom the Lord President of the Council, or one of 
H.M. principal beevetvvviea of state for the time being, 
shall always be one’ (9 and 10 Viet. chap. 9(3). 

( 3 ) lliQ Privy -council in iia 'luidcst Comprehension. 
— The Privy -council, as a body, has in modern 
times no regular duties at all, administrative or 
judicial. Membership of it is a coveted lionour, 
conferring rank, precedence, and titular dignity. 
It cannot, however, he faiily described as obsolete 
or dead, and on rare and abnormal occasions it has 
exercised jiowers not falling strictl;j^ witliin the 
milicre of ordinary legislative or judicial aiithovity. 
Thus, the Privy-council in 17SS look on itself the 
duty of inquiiing into the sanity of George III. 
and receiving the reports of the royal pliy.sieians. 
Ill 1821 it detenniiied the constitutional question 
of Queen Carol in e*.s right to he crowned as Queen 
Consort. Hut in general it is a force kept per- 
manently ill reserve, ajiart from the 'working ele- 
ments of the constitution. And, ns the chavacter 
of Hriblsli constitutional growth has ever been the 
adaptation of old expedients to newly felt needs, 
the possibility remains that some unforeseen con- 
stitutional convulsion may recall this ancient and 
honourable body from its merely nominal dignity 
to at least tenqiorary life and usefulness. 

(4) The Judicial Committee of the Frivy-counciL 
— The most important of all tlie offshoots of the 
Privy-council is the Judicial Com niitfcee. Officially 
it is merely a committee. In essence it is a court 
of law, possessing a ^Yide and ( indii’cctly owing to 
its connection with the Privy-council) apeculiiuly 
elastic jurisdiction, which includes appeals from 
the ecclesiastical courts, petitions for the extension 
of lettcra-patent for inventions, and, above all, ap- 
peals from Indian and colonial courts of law. ^ TJie 
history of this last branch of the appellate junsdic- 
tion of the Privy- council is exceedingly complicated, 


and ive cannot enter uptin it minutely heie. Three 
distinct and conflicting theories have been promul- 
gated upon the suliject. ( 1 ) According to Puwnall 
[Admlmstration of the Colonies^ 1774), when the 
necessity for an aijpeal from the decisions of the 
colonial governors, ulio, although not properly 
qualified lawyeis, weie yet called upon to preside 
in the courts of law, was clearly apiirehended, the 
one piccedent of a jiuUcaUue witliiu the realm 
possessing foreign jurisdiction which presented 
itself to the minds of tlie English soveieign and 
Ills advisers was that of tlie junsdictioii of the 
Piivy -council over the Channel Ishiiids. Since the 
time of King John (1204) appeals fioin the royal 
conits in Jersey and Guernsey — with the latter of 
which Alderney and Saik uere for judicial purposes 
united — had been hroiiglit hefoie the king ami liis 
council in Engdand. Now the English soveieign 
claimed — a claim which the colonials acquiesced in, 
and which the House of Commons itself had tacitly 
admitted — tliat his colonial settlements and posses- 
sions were the demesnes of the crown, lying quite 
beyond tlie jmisdiction or cognisance of the state. 
The historical relation between the feudal duchies 
of King John and the royal plantations and jjosses- 
sions abroad being so intimate, no gieat enoit of 
administrative imagination was necea.'-ary to make 
the analogy complete. Thus it came to jiass 
that apiJcals fioni the courts constituted in the 
vaiious colonies uere taken not to the House of 
Lords, uoi to the courts of law and equity, but 
to the king in council. (2) A second theory 
is suggested hy Macipieen — viz. tliat the Pi ivy- 
council originally entertained colonial petitions 
under the aiiLhoiityof a reference from the peers, 
and that, M'lien tlie intervals, gradually becom- 
ing longer, hetM’een the .sessions of jiarliauient 
rendeied this mode of ledress unsatisfactory, 
the council came to discliarge in their own right 
those functions wliicli would have been delegated 
to the 111 by the peers if jiarliament had been siiiri- 
moned. (3) The statute 25 Hen. VIII. chap. 9 
appears to suggest a third explanation of the 
origin of the appellate jurisdiction of tlie Privy- 
council. Under that act, a subject a^giieved hy 
the decision of any court in any part of the king^s 
dominions might appeal to the king in chancery. 
Every such appeal was referred hy commission 
under the Great Seal to tlie Court of Delegates, 
the decisions of which ivere, in .spite of a distinct 
piohihition in a statute of Elizalieth, reviewed 
upon petition hy the Pi ivy -council. These tlieorie.s 
relate to different periods of time, and thus, al- 
though appaieiitly coiillicLing, are not necessarily 
irrecoucilahle. One central fact, the right of the 
sovereign to entertain an appeal from any colonial 
court, i.s undisputed and iiuli.spn table. know 

that, in less than a century, the body to which the 
crou'u entrusted the udminist?'ation of colonial 
affair. s was repeatedly reconstituted, and there is no 
reason why the jiidicatui‘e for colonial appeals may 
not have undergone similar changes in the course of 
three centuries. The modern luatoiy of the judi- 
cial committee is well known. The statute 2 and 
3 Will. IV. chap. 92 transferred to the king in 
council the jurisdiction of the Court of Delegates ; 
3 and 4 Will. lY. chap. 41 formally created the 
judicial committee, and vested in it all tlie judicial 
authority of the Privy-council, the Coinraissionera 
of Ajipeals in prize causes, and the Court of Dele- 
gates. The judicial committee compi ises the Lord 
president of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lords Justices, and .such other members of the 
Privy-council at large as shall hold or shall have held 
certain judicial or other office.s enumerated in the 
acts. By 34 and 35 Viet. chap. 91 Queen Victoria 
was empowered by order in council to appoint hy 
warrant \inder her sign-manual four additional 
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paid judges, each being, or ha\ing heew, a jv\dge 
of one of the su[)eiior coiiits at Westminster ()r 
chief-justice of Bengal, Maclra'^, or Bombay, to act 
upon the judicial ctmumttee. Piider the Appellate 
Jurisdicthm Act, 187(i (sect. 14), jno vision Avas 
made for tiie substitution of two additional ‘ lords 
ordiiiaiy of appear for the four paid jinlges ap- 
pointed uinlei 34 and 35 Viet. chap. t)l, and tiuis 
tor the iiltiiuate uieigiiig of the judicial cuiiiuiiLtee 
in the House of Lor<ls. 

The conditions of appeal fi’oiii colonial coiiits to 
the Piivy-coimcil are prescribed, hoinetimes in tlie 
chaiteis of justice constituting such couits, some- 
times by colonial acts, usual ly by oiders in council. 
The customary conditions are that the amount at 
stake should exceed a certain hiim in value, that 
leave to appeal should be asked from the eouit 
below witbin a certain time after the date of the 
judgment appealed aguin.st, and tliab pn>i)er security 
should be found. Ttis, liowever, tlie inheiont pie- 
rogative right, and on iiruper occasion.s tlie duty, 
of the King or (^ueen iu council to exorcise an 
appellate jinisdictiou over all colonial courts and 
in all cohmial cases, civil as well as criuunal. In 
the exercise of this juiisdicLion, and in tlie absence 
of any charter or statutory light, the Sovereign in 
council may giant s])ecial leave to appeal in ciinl 
cases of substantial, geiieial, or constitutional im- 
portance, wheic the judgment appealc<l against was 
plainly wrong or attendeil with suflicient doubt to 
justify the judicial committee in recommending that 
it should be reviewed. The Sovereign iu council will 
not, however, review or interfere with the course 
of crtnunal proceedings, unless it is sliown that, by 
disregard of the forma of legal process, by some viola- 
tion of the princii)le.s of natural justice, or otlier- 
Avise, grave and subatantial injustice has been done. 

The decisions of the judicial euiumiLtee are i)ro- 
nounced by one meiuher of the committee only, 
and not, according to the uaual practice in di\i- 
sional couits, the court of appeal, and the House 
of Lor<ls, by each of the presiding judges. The 
student of the Privy council reports is unable, 
therefore, to tell Avhether or not their lordships are 
unanimous, and, if not, avIio constitute the iiiajority. 

The Lord President of the Council is the fourth 
great officer of state, and ia appointed by letteis- 
patent uiuler the Great Seal. The office is A^ery 
ancient, and was revived by Charles II. in favour 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury in 1672. 

Scotland once had a Privy- council of its oaati, but 
it was merged in that of England by G Anne, chap. 
6. There ia a separate Privy- council for Ireland, 
which in 1891 consisted of fifty-eight memhevs, 
who are SAVtn-n pursuant to a sign- manual warrant 
directed to the Lord -lieu tenant. 

.See IlicL'y’a Pruy-council (I860; new ed. 1SS7); 
Hearn’s ijQvtrnnicnioJ Ewjland (cd. 1837) ; Macphertion’s 
Practice (I860; new ed. 1S73) ; lVl£icqueen’.s A}>pdlate 
Jurisdiction of ... . the Priu//-CQuncil (1S42) ; Juridical 
7?eview, voL i. 287 ; Conditians of Ajtpeid from the 
Colonies to the Pricy-council (18SS). 

l*rivy«seal. See Seal. 

Prizes Prize-money, property captured from 
an enemy; but the term is geueially applied 
exclusively to property taken at sea. As he- 
tAveeii the belligerent jioAveia themselves the pro- 
perty in a ship or other thing captured passes at 
once by the mere captiue to the captor. Up to 

'o close of tlie Crimean Avar all jiroperty of 
TiDTi’i.r even Avhen carried in a neutral ship Avas 
•'ture, os also Avas the property of a 
^ured on hoard a belligerent ship, 
claim to the right of searching 
laiiu Avliich Britain Avas only able 
he great Avar Avith France in con- 
stery of the sea ; it was a right, 
s continually being disputed. 


and the enforcement of it in the case of American 
ships led lepeatedly to difJiciilties with the United 
States. When the tieaty of Paiis Avas signed iu 
1856 it Avas universally agreed that piivate piopeity 
in neutral bottoms so long as it is not coritialiand 
of war should no longer ])e liable to capture (see 
NEUniALiTA^ Enema', _ Blockade). Militaiy 
jaues and their distribution to the army aie 
desciibed under Booty. Ibiemain.s to notice the 
j>ioceduie taken in lespecb to vessels and jno- 
peity captuied by tlie navy. On a .ship being 
taken, she must "be sent to a port belonging to 
tlie cap tilling ])OAver, Avliere the Court of Ad- 
miralty, on full evidence, adjudicate.s Avbetlier 
she be laAvful piizc or nut. If the decision be 
affirmative tlie pii/.e is then sold; o]‘, if a sliip- 
of-war, a certain allowance is granted by the 
slate. The juodiice of the sale or grant is lodged 
in the hands of the Accountant-general of the Navy, 
for distiibution to the olliceis and men avIjo lussisted 
at the captuie. Tlie net jiroduce of the sale or 
grant is hist divided lateauly among any ships (if 
theie he moie than one) conem-ned in the cajituie. 
If under the oideis of a tiag-oflicer, lie receives one- 
LhiiLieth part of the whole ; the commanding officer 
tlien leceives one-tenth part of the remainder, or of 
the whole if no Hag is piesent; or, if tlieie m moie 
than one ship iiiesenb, one-tenth pait is divided 
betw’eeu the eominanding officers. After ju'ovisioii 
has thus been made for the hng (if any) ami for the 
portion of the commanding officer or of!icer.‘=i, the 
remainder of tlie proceeds is so distiihubeil that 
each officer, man, and bo,y shall leceive shares 
or a sJiaic : commanders and officers of similar 
rank receive forty -live shaies each ; lieutenants 
and officers of similar rank, from forty shares to 
thirty accouling to .seniority ; sub-lieuteuanfcs, cK:c. , 
tAventy sliaies eacli; niidsliipmeii, &c., tAvelve 
sliaies; naval cadets, ten shaies; chief petty olliceis, 
tAvelve shaies ; hisb-class petty officers, ten siiares ; 
second-class jjetty officers, seven sliare.s ; able sea- 
men, four shaies; ordinal y seamen, tAVo shares; 
and boys, one share eacIi. Warburton’s Prince 
PupGrt\\o\. iii.) gives an interesting distiibution 
of prize-money in the 17fch century. 

Prize-court. See Admiralty Courts, 

Prize-figliting. See Pugilism. 

Prjevalski. See Piiejeval8ki. 

Proa (Malay prcihu), sometimes known as 
tlie ‘ llyhig 
proa,’ is a 
]) e e ii 1 i a iT y- 
sliaped canoe 
in use by the 
natives of the 
Malay Archi- 
pelago, and on 
the (Jliina Seas, 
e^]iecially by 
tlie Lad rone 

islanders. It 
is aiiout 30 feet 
in length by 3 
in width, and 
has the stem 
and stern 
equally sharp, 
so as to sail 
hacIvAvard ^ or 
forward Avith- 
0 u t being 
turned round. Proca. 

One side is Hat, 

and in a straight line with the stem and stern ; the 
other side is rounded, as in ordinary boats, This 
peculiar formation Avould make it liable to be easily 
upset, Avere it not for a framework which projeota 
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to wind waul, supporLing a weight whidi eounteV' 
halaiices tlie ]»rob‘3Uie of the wind on the sail. 
The sail resenibles^ the oulinary ]ug-&ail, and L 
fonned of mat. Slight vaiiations fmm this form 
are found, but the principle of construction is the 
fjanie. 

ProbabilLsm. Soe C tsuisTnv. 

Pvoba.l»ilities> Ch.vnci:^, or the TiiiioitY of ' 
Averages. To assign a number wliich measures 
the probability of a future event may at iirst seem 
impos.sible ; and yet the whole husiness of many 
laige companies instituted in every civilised countiy 
for tlie ‘ m.surance ‘ or ‘ assurance ’ of lives, Arc. is 
mainly based upon the iiietliocis of assigning such a 
number. When it is certain that a future event 
will take place, or will nob take place, a lixed num- 
ber i ‘5 selected for each case to iudicatc that then 
the piobaJjility amounts to certainty : and these two 
nieasures are the limits of our scale. AVill the sun 
lise to-nioiTow mouiiiig in the east? Probability = 

1, certainty in favour. AVill full moon be seen to- 
moirow moining in the east? Probability = 0, 
certainty against. Between tliese two limiting 
niimbei.'-, 0 and 1, lies the number (a i)i’oper fiac- 
tion) wbicli measures the probability of any unde- 
cided event. The number, then, by ^^hich we 
mark the chance, or expecLatiuu, or probability of 
anything occuriingin the future, must be a fiaction 
like ra, -ijs, or ‘^73, and can never he so large as 
1, which was lixed as the iiigher limit, certainty ; 
and by the fractional iiumher assigned to any event 
we can readily compare its probability with those 
of other future occurrences. 

To as,sigii the proijcr fiaetiuii to any future 
event will, in general, imply knowledge of a laige 
number of similar eveiibs. Thus, in January, what 
is the probability that on next 12th April the sun 
will rise bright and unclouded ? Relying on the 
constancy of naUive and the doclviue of averages, 
we consult the calendars ami wcatlier- notices of the 
last oO years, say, and find tliat in 17 of tlie.se tlie 
Jesuit was favourable and in 33 unfavourable. On 
these data the probahilit-y i-ef[iiired is rather 
over b 111 other words, the udd.s are nearly 2 to 1 
against the event. The fraction i-4 measures or 
shows the probability that the event will not 
hap[)eii. More generally, if any future event may 
occur in 12 ways and fail in 15 ways, then the prob- 

12 

ability of its occurring Is 

probability of failure, ^ = 5 . In such a case 

tiie 27 >vays are supposed to have each the same 
chance of occurrence ; and, since the event must 
either happen or fail, the sum of the two ]irobabilitics 
:= certainty — i.e. = L Thus, if J is the chance 

of an event, 1 - ^ = chance that it 'will nob occur. 
In a certain town only 4 days of May — taking the 
average of many years — are rainless : what M'ill he 
oiir chance of finding next loth jMay rainless ? 
Chance = : and 1 - j h = chance of having rain. 

The principle involved in such simple solutions is 
the foundation of the matlicmatical treatment of 
cliance or jirobability. Of all the occurrences, all ^ 
etiually possible, which relate to a future event, if I 

a are favourable and x unfavourable, then p = — ^ , 

a + X 

where stands for probability of the event occur- 
riug. SomeUmus it is easier to hnd the probability 
of the event failing, and subtract that result fioni 
1 JUS in the examples just given. 

Out of 100 sailors ’who mutinied there were 10 
liugleader-s. If 2 are selected by lob for capital 
puiiislimeut, liiid the chance that both will be ring- 

100 99 

leaders. The total number of pairs is and 


the number of pairs among the ringleaders is . 

Hence cliance required = 99 _ 

i.e. the odds are 109 to 1 against the event. A hag 
contains 5 soveieigijs and 4 sliil lings : if a child is. 
asked to draw three coins at random, what is tlie 
piobahility that 2 u ill be soveieigns and 1 a shilling? 
Here the total number of groups of 3 wliich can be 

formed out of all the 9 coins is y or S4, which 
forms our denominator. Of the sovereigns there 
are y-^^ = 10 pairs, each of which may he drauu 

with each of the 4 .sliilling.s, giving 40 groups of 3, 
which forms oui nuincratoi. Hence <4iance required 
5 T = lii J the odds are 11 to 10 agaiust the 
event. 

Sometimes actual trial seems to thj ow disci edit 
on the luatheinatical ineasui e of a chance. Tims, if 
a die be tluowii, the chance of a 5 or any other 
number turning up must be i by our definition . 
wherea^ a person may cast a die, say 20 times in 
succes-sioiij with the lesult : ace, 4 iime.s ; 0 ami 4, 
Gcach 3 times ; 2 and 3, each 5 times ; 5 not at all. 
How then cxidain the mathemaLical e.stimatc? 
Kim ply that 20 is mucli too small a number to take 
au aim-age from, and the result ‘ chance = A for 
cacli side of the die’ lefeis to the most general case 
po'-sihle — i.e. a very huge luiiuber or even an iuliuitc 
number of thi-o\\ s. Register for 10,000 throws, then 
for 100,000 or 1,000,000, and the results would inoie 
and niuic approximate to the niatliematical result, 
and piove that eacli side has chance = ^ — the die 
being of couise a perfect cube. 

An iniportant exteiisioii of the theory is tliat the 
Ijrobability of two indopemleiit events hath oeeur- 
ling is ineasiired by tlie product of tlieir sepaiate 
prooaliUities. Thus, if A*a chance of passing a 
ceitain examination is J and B’s then (1) the 
chance tliat both null pass is x — i.e. the 

odd.s aie 7 to 5 against; (2) the chance that both 
will fail is (1 - ^ ] (1 - 1^) = ; (3) the chance 

that A pas.ses and B fails is * (1 - If, ) = ; and 

(4) the chance that A fails and 13 pas.se.s is ( 1 - ^) 
H =3^* By comparing these four lesnlts we see 
that tlie last event is the most probable of all, the 
odds being 25 to 24 in favour of at. Moreover, these 
lesults exhaust the jiossible alternatives of double 
event, therefore the four piohahilities should to- 
gether amount to certainty : and 4* -ja + 

By the same principle we solve aiiariy useful 
and curious pioblems. A town-council of 20, 
12 Liberals and 8 Conservati^'es, have to 
clioose a deputation of 5 b^^ ballot : find the 
piohability that it avill contain 3 Liberals and 
2 Couservativea. Total number of groups of 5 is 

— Y — 2 ~ 3 ~ 4 .~ 5 — ’ 19.3.17.10j which forms 

our denominator. Hnniber of groups of 3 fiom tlie 
Liberals is or 2. 11 . 10, and number of 

8 7 

paiia of the Conservatives is ~ or4 . 7; therefore, 
1 . 2 

multiplyinga 2.11. 10,4 ,7 = total miniber of group 
of 5 which fullil the conditions j and lequiied prob- 
2 11 10 4 7 

ability is other words, 

the odds are 584 to 385, or more than 3 to 2 against 
the event. 

When a person buys lottery tickets lu.s chance 
of success is found as in our opening paragraphs, 
and if multiplied by the value of the money attain- 
able the 1)1 oduot is called liis ‘ expectation. ’ In this 
connection may be noted an important distinction 
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betM’een tlie moral ami mathematical values) of 
‘expectation,’ to the a*^siiinption that in 

such speculations the loss of jnoney paitl for tickets 
is not to he re<^aKled. If one man of model ate 
means ribk*, £500 in ouler to gain £5 when the 
odds aie 100 to 1 in his favour, and another risks 
£5 to gain £500 when the odds are 100 to 1 again&b, 
the specidatioii in the former case appeals much 
1 111 01 e reckless and immoral than in the latter, 

I although in both cases the stake is exactly equal 
to the expectation. 

We now leacli the most iinjiortant of all the 
applications of the theory of piohahility, its use 
in the calculation of life insurances and annuities. 
Dining the eaily part of the 18th ceiiLury^ the cele- 
brated London mathematiciau De ]\Ioivre coii- 
stiucted a formula of grout simplicity wliicli is 
still available, altJiougli largely snjjeiseded^ by 
elaborate ‘tables of mortality’ 'which liave since 
been compiled in all commercial countries. By De 
Moivie's hypothesis, out of 80 children hoin at the 
sanie time 1 dies evejy year until all are extinct. 
Thus, for a man 40 years old, 86 - 40 = 46, 46 years 
on an avciage are still befoie him and 45 otheis ; 
and his chance of life is the average iiuiuher be- 
tween 0 and 46— i.e. 4 x 46 = 23. Geneially a per- 
son’s probability of life or expectation is 4(86 - n), 
wheie ii is the present age. Actuarial ■wntersa liave 
found that this simple foimula agrees with their 
official tables, except in the case of young chil- 
dren and aged persons. The tables are based 
upon long-continued ob3ervation.s of the mortality 
in the class of persons dealt with, and from them 
the theoiy of probability is easily applied in calcu- 
lating annuities, lever&ionary payments, and other 
losults. 

Tor a.scertaining the various life contingencies 
the Institute of Actuaries employ a table giving 
all the ages from 10 upwards, and, beginning with 
100,000 persons {ilive at the age of 10, place oppo- 
site each succeeding age the number of survivois, 
till at 98 years none aie left. At 40, .suivivor& = 
82,284 ; at 50, Mirvivoi'b = 72,726 ; therefore the 
chance that a man of 40 shall live to 50 is 
72,726 82,284 = '884. The Belgian tables give 

*832 for the same event in the case of a married 
man living in town j and if his wife is 30 yeais old 
her chance of surviving for ten years is *862. 
These data give the following calculation of the 
chances of the four double events occurring 10 years 
hence : * 

Both boing nhve 'S32 X ‘802 = -717 

Bcitli Uead ( 1 - 832) x f 1 - *8G2 ) - -023 

Husband alive only ’832 x (1 — -862)= -115 

Wife nlive only (1— 832) x 862 ='145 

As we liave seen already the sum of these four 
probabilities must = 1, which verifies the reckon- 
ing. The chance of both these persons being alive 
is evidently more than /u — i.e. the odds in favour 
are better tlmn 7 to 3. 

Some of the higher applications of the doctrine 
of jirobability require a knowledge of the infin- 
itesimal calculus, and aie of interest only to 
experts. It is ])voved, for examjde, l)y integration 
and the theory of averages tliat the mean latitude 
of all places north of tlie equator is 32*704“; and 
when four ^ points in the circumfeience of any 
circle (ladius = ?•) aie taken at random, tlie 
mean area of the quadrilateral so determined is 

~=r^ X *955. 

TT 

There are works on the subject by De Morgan (1837i, 
Boole (1854), Todhunter (1865), Yenn (1866), 4Vhit 
worth (1886), and Procter (1^7). 

ProHjang*, an instrument of various sJiape and 
material, for pusliing obstructions clown the ccso- 
phagus of a choking animal. See Choking. 


Probate Court, a couit created in England 
in 1858, in lieu of the old PieiogatiNe Courts, to 
exeici.‘'*e juiibdiction in iiiatteis touching tlie sue- 
cesrion to ])er.sonal estate. Since the Judicaluie 
Acts of 1873-75 the Pi obate Court is included in 
tbe Piobate, Divoice, and Adiiiiially Di^ision of 
tlie High Court of Justice. If a man at ids deatli 
leaves a will, then it must be produced and verilied 
so as to piove that it is an authentic vill, duly 
executed and signed in presence of wiUie.sses, 
and therefoie that the right to the peisonal estate 
is 1 ested in the executois named by the will. Tiie 
will is proved in common foim by depositing it in 
one of the i-egisbiies of the couit, by making affi- 
davit of the amount of the piopevty, and by pacing 
the piobate duty (varying fiom £1 jicr £50 to £3 
per £100, accoiding to the amount of the pro- 
perty). The executois receive a copy of the 
Arill, accompanied by a giant of administia- 
tion ; and this probate copy is usually shown to 
bankeis, when the executors lay claim to the 
pioperty of the deceased. If the authenticity of 
the will is disputed it must he proved by witnesses 
in court. If there is no will the personal estate 
devolves on the next of kin and widow, if any ; 
.and it is necessary that an application be made to 
the court to appoint an adiiiini.sLiator. This is 
called taking out adiiiini&tration, and the act of the 
court appointing admini.stratois is called letters of 
administration. See Dixon on Frohatc (2d ed. 1SS5). 

ProbatioilCl*, one who is on probation ; 
especially, in Scotland, a divinity student who, 
liaviiig completed his studies and performed the 
pie&ciibed exercises, is licensed to preach by the 
piesbytery, and ia entitled to become a candidate 
for a paatoral charge. 

Proboscidca* See Elephant, Yol. I Y. p. 29L 

Proboscis Uloilkey {Nasalis larvaUis)^ a 
native of Borneo, one of the dog-like (Cyiiomorph) 
Catarrliines, neaily allied to the genus Semno- 
liithecua. Tlie nose is very long, especially in the 
old males, and is mobile and retractile like a 
proboscis. In the young monkeys it is .short and 



Probuscia Monkey {Nasalis larmtm). 


blunt. There are busIiy whiskers, whicli, with the 
long hair on the hack of the bead, enciicle the neck. 
The colours — brown, red, yellow, and gray — are 
bright. Tlie adult males are about 3 feet in 
height ; the bofly is lank, and the tail in very long. 
In habit these animals are ai boreal and gregarious. 

Probus, Marcus A UKELius, emperor of Home, 
was born at Sirmium, in Pannonia, early entered 
the army, and had the good fortune to attract the 
favourable notice of the Emperor Yalerian. His 
subsequent conduct justified liis rapid promotion, 
for lie greatly di&tingiiislied himself on the Danube, 
and in Africa, Egypt, Asia, Germany, and Gaul. 
By the Emperor Tacitus he was appointed governor 
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of the Afeiatic ]jobbessioii'5 of Rome ; aiiel sncli ^vas 
the zealous attacliineut evinced for him by his 
soldiers that on the death of Tacitus they forced 
him to a'^sume the purple ; and, hia lival Floiiaiuis 
having hccu leiiioved, Piohiia Avas enthusiastically 
hailed emperor by all classe.s_(276 a.d.). His brief 
leign was signalised hy brilliant and important 
ssu^e^'ses ; the Germans were diiveu out of Gaul, 
and the Baiharians from the Rliffitian, Pannonian, 
and Thracian fi ontiers ; and Persia was forced to 
agi'ee to a huiniliating peace. ^ The external secur- 
in' of the empire being estahlishecl, Piohus devoted 
himself to the development of its internal resources. 
Bub fearing that the discipline of the ai my would 
he deteriorated hy inactivity, he emi)]oyed the sol- 
diem as labourei's in executing various extensive 
and impoitant worhs of public utility. Such occu- 
pations, considered as degrading by the soUUeis, 
excited among Lliem the utmost in itatioii and dis- 
content ; and a large body of troops engaged in 
draining the swamps about Sirmium miudered 
their excellent emperor in 2S2. 

Process Eiigraving'. See Illustkation, 

Photoguapiiv. 

Procession of the Holy Spirit. See 

Spirit, Creeds. 

Processions, as .solemn and religious rites, 
are of very gieat antiquity. _ Witli tlie Greeks and 
Romans they took place chiefly on the fc.sfcivals of 
Diana, Bacchus, Gcies, and other deities ; also 
before the beginning of the games in tlie Ciicms ; 
and in spring, when the fields weie sprinkled u'ith 
iioly water, to increase their fertility. The priests 
went at their head, hearing images of the gods and 
goddesse.s to he propitiated, and started either fronr 
certain temples or iVoni the Capitol. Among the 
Jews certain procession.s avountl the altar were — 
and .still are to a certain extent — usual on the 
Feast of Tabernacles ; and from tlieiii the Moliam- 
inedana have adopted their inode of encompassing 
the sanctuary seven times at Mecca. Processions 
also form a prominent part of the Buddhist wor- 
ship. The practiice was early introduced into the 
Christian church, hut seems to have been adopted 
by Chrysostom at Constantinople to counteract 
the influence of the Avian processions through 
the streets to their chinches outside the walls. 
Anihiose speaks of tlioni as ancient in Iii.s day. 
During the middle ages procession.s were arranged 
on a scale of great magnificence, a.s at the Corpus 
Christi Festival. Since the Reformation tliey 
have been much less elaborate, esjjecially in 
mixed countries ; but at Vienna, and still move at 
Munich, the Corpus Christi procession is still mag- 
nificent. Processions are either Supplicatory pro- 
cesions or Cross processions, and are either directed 
to a certain distant place, to some miraculous 
image or object, or they are confined to the 
streets of the cities and the churches. Banners, 
crosses, and images are generally carried in front ; 
the clergy follow ; and the people make up the 
rear, singing h^mins or reciting prayers. Proces- 
sioirs to beseech the special mercy of God are 
variously to be described as Litanice^ Rogatlones, 
StationeSi BuppUcat tones, and Mxomologeses ; and 
again, they are to be distinguished as being with 
or wibhoiit the Blessed Sacrament, relics, or images 
of the Virgin or Saints, Some are extraordinary 
and specially arranged j others are ordinary and fall 
under the coinrnou ritual, as those on Candlemas, 
Ralm Sunday, St Mark’s Day, three Rogation 
days, and at funerals. The Processional is the 
service-hook containing the prayers, hymns, and 
ceremonial of processions. There is no doubt that, 
whatever their general intrinsic value, they offer 
in many instances one of the most strikingly 
picturesque feature.? of the Roman faitli, and that 
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they answer a certain instinctive craving of the 
mnltitude. Processions through the street'^ aie 
frequent in modern life a.s political and social 
demonstrations, as during strikes and the like, and, 
when not decreed dangerous to order or obstructive 
to traffic, are claimed as a privilege of free-born 
citizens; and they have been introduced to break 
the quiet of many Engli'ih towns and villages 
part of the peculiar warfare of the Salvation Army. 
For extensiv^e pilgrimages, as such, their history 
and rites, see PiLGpaM, AIecca, Festivals, »S:e. 
Pvocliein Ami. See Infaxt. 

Pro'cida, an islet of Italy, between the island 
of Ischia and the mainland (Cape Alineno), 50 miles 
AY. by S. of Naples. Area, 1-^ sq. ni. ; pop. 13,131. 
On its shoves is the city of the same name, with 
a liarboui', a royal palace, a state-prison, and a 
marine school. The people fish coral, tunny, and 
sardine^, and grow fruits, wine, and oil. The 
island was occupied hy Britain on two or three 
occasions between 1799 and 1813. 

Proclaiiintioii, a public notice given by the 
sovereign or govevnriig power to the people. The 
power of issuing proclamations is part of theme- 
rogatiye of royalty as tlie fountain of justice. They 
sometimes consist of an authoritative announcement 
of some matter of state, or act of the executive gov- 
ernment affecting the duties and obligations of sub- 
jects. The demise of the crown, and acces^iion of a 
new sovereign, a declaration of war, and the is.sue of 
new coin are all occasions on uiiicli a royal proclama- 
tion is issued. In time of war, the cr'own by a pro- 
clamation may lay an emlrargo on shipping, and 
order the ports to he slmt. But the most usual 
class of proclamations are admonitory notice.? for 
the prevention of ofleiices, consisting of formal 
declarations of existing laws and penaltie.?, and of 
the intention to enfoice them; siicli as the pro- 
clamation against vice and immoiality, fovnieriy 
read at the opening of courts of assize and quarter 
sessions in England. In Scotland proclamations 
summon the Scottisli peers to elect representatives 
to the House of Lords. 

Proclamations are binding when they enforce the 
execution of laws already in being. Towards the 
end of Henry YXII.’s reign it was enacted that the 
king’.? proclamation should have the same force as 
an act of parliament; but this ill-judged law was 
repealed in the first year of Edward AH. It is now 
clear that the sovereign can neither make a new 
law, nor dispense witli the existing law, unless hy 
consent of parliament. A mcetiu" which is pro- 
claimed is not thereby rendered illegal; the pro- 
clamation is only a notice that, in tlie opinion of 
the government, the meeting is likely or certain to 
assume an illegal character. Proclamations are 
issued under the Great Seal, and are read aloud by 
heralds or other royal officers in tlie three caiutal 
cities of tire United Kingdom ; the reading is pre- 
faced with the cry of ‘0 yes’ (Fr. oyez, ‘hear’). 

Procliis, the Neoplatonist, called the Suc- 
cessor {Dtadochos), i.e. of Syrraiuis, as the head of 
the Athenian school, was horn in Constantinople 
about 411 A.D. He was of Lycian origin, and re- 
ceived lira first instruction at Xanthus, in Lycra, 
lie then studied at Alexandria under Avion, Leon- 
aias, Hero, and especial! j’’ under Heliodorus, with 
whom he applied himself chiefly to Aristotelian and 
Platonic philosophy. From thence he went to 
Athens, where a certain Plutarch, a philosopher, 
and his daughter, Asclepigenoia, a priestess of 
Eleusis, became his insbructors, chiefly in theurgic 
mysteries. The vivid imagination and enthusiastic 
temperament which in his childhood already had 
led him to believe in apparitions of Minerva and 
Apollo, naturally convinced him, when all the 
influences of tlio mysteries were brought to bear 
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upon him, still more of his immerliate and direct 
intercoinamnication Avitli tlie ; and he came 
to distinctly believ^e himself one of the few 
chosen links of the Hermaic cliain thro\igh which 
divine revelation readies mankind. His soul had, 
he thought, once lived in Xicomaclms the Pytha- 
^01 can, and, like him, he had the power to com- 
mand the elements to a certain e.x'teiifc, to pzodiice 
rain, and to temper the sun’s heat. The Orphic 
Poems, the writings of Hermes, and all the mystical 
literature of that occult age were to him the only 
fiource of true philosophy, and he considered them 
all more or less in the light of divine revelations. 
That same cosmopolitan spirit in religions matters 
which pervaded Rome towards her end had spread 
throughout all the civilised pagan world of those 
days, and Proclns distinctly laid it down as an 
axiom that a true philosopher must also he a 
hierophant of the whole AVOrUl. Acquainted with 
all the creed.s and rites of the ancient Pantheons 
of the different nations, he not only philosophised 
upon tliem in an allegorising and symbolising 
spirit, as many of his contemporaries did, hut prac- 
tised all the ceveuionies, however Iiard and painful. 
More especially was this the case in the severity 
of las fasting in honour of Egyptian deities — a 
practice, which, if it fitted him more and znore 
for his hallucinations and dreams of divine 
intercourse, on the other hand more than once 
endangered his life. Of an impulsive piety, 
and eager to win disciples from Christianity 
itself, lie made himself ol)noxioii.s to the Chris- 
tian authorities in Athens, ^^ho, in accordance 
the spirit of religions intolerance and fanati- 
cism whicli then began to animate tlie new and 
successful religion against which Proclns waged 
constant war, banished him from this city. AlloM’ed 
I to return, he acted with somewhat more prudence 
I and circumspection, anrl only allowed nis most 
approved disciples to take part in the nightly 
assemblies in which he propounded his doctrines. 
He died in 485, in liis full vigour, and in the entire 
possession of all those mental powers, for which he 
was no less remarkable than for his personal 
beauty and strength. 

As to his svstem, some modern pUiIosopher.s 
have exalted it to an extent which his own 
writings scarcely warrant. Victor Consin holds 
that he has concentrated in it all the plnlosophical 
rays which emanated from the heads of the greatest 
thinkers of G-reece, such as Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Aristotle. The predozninant law of development 
is triadiG in character. The existence of wliat is 
protliiced in that which produces it, its emergence 
from it, and its return to it 7r/j6o5or, ^TTzo-rpo^i} ) 
are the three moments, by the continued repetition 
of which the totality of things is developed from 
their origin. The final source of this development 
is the original essence, elevated above all being 
and Icnou’ledge, between wiiich and the intelligible 
there intervenes an intermediary member — the 
absolute unities ( ^pd8es ), together forming 
the single supernal number. Next to this comes 
the three spheres of the intelligible, the intellectual- 
intelligible {vor}Tbp EfjLa Kal voepbv), and the intel- 
lectual. The chief property of the first is being j 
of the second, life j of the third, thouglit. Of 
these .spheres the first two are again divided into 
three triads each, and the triad again into heh- 
doniads, each separate member regarded as a 
divinity. The soul is made of three kinds of jzart- 
souls — divine, demonic, and human. Of these the 
divine fall into three orders i the four triads of 
hegemonic gods, an equal number of gods free from 
the world {d.7r6\vroi)y and the gods within the world, 
who are divided into star-gods and elementary 
gods. The demons are divided into angels, demons 
propez*, and heroes. The soul enters temporarily 


into the material body, but it does not ci-eato 
matter, which comes directly from the nnlimitetl 
— with the limited and the mixed, the compouenS 
of the first intelligible triads. Space he cnnsidcis 
as a body consisting of the finest light, wliich body 
penetrates that of the world. He distinguislies 
the principle of unity or divinity in the soul from 
thought or rea.son. It Is cap<able by divine 
illumination of mystic union with the Deity. In- 
deed, faitli alone is essential to the attainment of 
Theurgy, which, compri.sinf^ mantic and super- 
natural inspiration, is preferable to all Iniman 
wisdom ; and in tins Proclns chiefly differs from 
Plotinus, with wliose system lie agi'ees in most 
otlier respects. 

Tliere is no edition of the complete works of Frocliis, 
but tliat of Victor Cousin ( G vols. Svo. Paris, 1820) con- 
tains the Comiiwnlfu'ies on the FirH Alcibiades and the 
Canncnidcs, and the treatise.s De LibcHaie, Pvovidentia, 
tt j\Talo (in a Latin translation); Ids second edition 
(1 vol. 4to, lt^04) contains in addition to these the Hvmns, 
Tlioinas Taylor, ‘the Platonisfc,’ publislied in 178S-8P 
translations of the Commcntav}] on ifztc/id, with the 
Life by ilarinus ; the Six Books on the Theology of 
Flato in IHUi ; the Commentaries on the TimcBvs in 
1820 ; the Fragments on the Lost AVritinys in 1825 ; On 
FrovidencCy and On EviU in 1838. The Comment ar ins in 
PJatonis Timccum (ed. by Schneider, Breslau, 1847) was 
the one among his treatises that Proclus esteemed mo'^t 
highly. See ^Seller’s Philos, dcr Grieehen {3d ed., 1881, 
iii, 2), and other books named under NEOPLATONih,M. 

PrOCOnsulj a Roman magistrate not holding 
the consulship, udio was invested with powers 
nearly approacliing those of a consirl, not, Iiowever, 
extending over the city and its vicinity. The pro- 
consul was, at first, one wlio liad held the office of 
consul, whose impevhun Avas prolonged to enable 
him to hi'ing an unfinished campaign to a olose. 
The duration of the office was a year. During the 
later period of the republic, when the consuls rvere 
expected to spend the year of their cousulate at 
Rome, they Avere generally appointed at its close to 
Aiudertake, as proconsuls, either tim conduct of a 
war in some province, or its peaceful administration. 
Occasionally the office of proconsul, with the 
goveruTnent of a province, was conferred on a person 
who had never held the consulsliip. Under Con- 
stantine parts of certain dioceses came to he 
governed by proconsuls. 

Pro cop, AndPlEW, the Hussite leader, Avas 
horn in 13S0. Originally a monk, he served under 
Ziska, and on Ziska’s death became commander of 
the Taborites. It Avas under his command that the 
fearful raids into Silesia, Saxony, and Franconia 
were carried out (see Hussites), and he repeatedly 
defeated German armies. He and his colleague, 
Procop the Younger, headed the internal conflict of 
the Taborites Avitli the more nujderate Calixtines ; 
and in the battle Avith the Bohemian nobles at 
Lipau, near Bolnnischbrod, on the 30th May 1434, 
both the Tahorite commandev.s fell. 

Procopius, the most eminent of the Byzantine 
historians, Avas horn at Civsarea, in Palestine, to- 
wards the clo.se of the 5th century, and, having 
studied laAV, Avas taken by Belisarius in his train 
A\dien he led tlie Roman aVniies against the Pev.siaiis 
(526 B.C.), the Vandals in Africa (533), and the 
O.strogoths in Italy (530). He appears to liaA^e 
displayed remarkable practical as ivell as literary 
talent, for he Avas on two occasions placed at the 
head of the commissariat. Returning to Constant- 
inople shortly before 542, he Avas highly honoured 
by Justinian, and appointed prefect (if it was this 
Procopius) of the metropolis in 562. Plis death 
occurred, it is thought, about three years later. 
Procopius’s principal Avorks are his Tlistorios in 
eight nooks { two on the Persian Avar, from 408 to 
550 ; 6avo on the Avar Avith tlie Vandals, from 632 to 
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540 ; and four on the (4otIiic war, down to 

55*2) ; De, ^'Edificiis, or six hooks on tlie hnildings 
executed or restored hy JuRtinuan ; and Amhdota^ 
or Hhioria Arcana^ a Mnd. of chrnntque scamhdcttse 
of the court of Justinian, in. which the oinperor, 
his wife Tlieodnra, Pelisarius, Ida wife AnUmiiui, 
and other distinguished persons, are dejucted in the 
darkest colours. The most valuahle of these pro- 
duction.s is undoubtedly the lirst, in wliicli Pro* 
copius writes with the clearness and fullness of 
knowledge tliat niiglit he expected of a man uho 
had been an eye*witness of ninch of what he nar- 
rates, and who lia<l occupied a position that fitted 
him to thoroughly understaml wliat he had seen. 
He is the principal autluivity for Uie reign of 
Justinian. The best edition of his complete works 
is that hy Diiidorf (3 vols. Bonn, 1833-38). See an 
article liy Penan in his Essais dc Morale, ct de 
Critique (3d ed. 1867). 

ProCl'llSteS (Hr. Prohroustes ; from prolcronein, 
‘to heat out/ ‘to stretch out'), tlie surname of 
a celebrated robber of Attica, named Damastes, or 
Polypemon. All wlio fell into his hands lie placed 
on a hed which was eitlier too long or too .short for 
Iheiii, hut to Avliich he adjusted them either V)y 
racking or hy amputation till tliey died. This lie 
continued to do until Theseus overpowered him, 
and made him snller the tortures he had inllicted 
on others, 

Procter^ HriYAN AYat.LKU ( ‘ Barry Cornwall ’), 
was horn in London, 21st November 1787. Educated 
at Harrow, with Byron and Peel for schoolfellows, 
he was articled to a solicitor at Caine, about 1807 
came to London to live, and in 1815 began to con* 
tribute poetry to the Literary Gazette. In 1816 lie 
succeeded hy his father’s death to alumt ,£500 a 
year, and in 18'23 maviied Basil ^lontagn’s step- 
(langhter, Anne Ben.son 8kei)per (1799-1888). He 
had meanwhile pnblisiied four volumes of poems, 
and produced a tragedy at Co\'ent (rarden, wliose 
success was largely due to tlie acting of Macready 
and Kemble. He was called to the bar in 1831, 
from 1832 to ISO I was a mctrojiolitan coinnii.ssioner 
of lunacy, and <Ued 4th October 1874. 

His works, issued under the p.seudonyni ‘Barry 
Cornwall’ (a faulty anagram of his real name), 
compiise Eriimatie Beenes (1819), A Bicilian Btory 
and Mare lit }i Colonna ( 1820), 'The Flood of Thessaly 
(1823), and English Bomjs (1832), besides memoirs 
of Kean ( 1835 ) and Charles Lamb { 1866 ), The last 
is ahvays worth reading ; but his poems may be 
safely neglected hy the sbiulent of poetry, for they 
rarely are more tlian studied if graceful exercises, 
hariiioniou.s echoes of bygone and contem]iorary 
singers ; in Mr Clos-'c’s word.s, ‘ his lyrics do not 
possess pa.ssion or real pathos or any veiy deep 
magic of melodj^ hub he has written more songs 
that deserve the comparative prai.se of yood than 
any other modem writer except Shelley and Tenny- 
son.’ Yet ‘Barry Cornwall’ will he remembered 
as the man whom e\^ery one loved — that every one 
iiiclnding a Immlred of the gi'eatest of the century : 
Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, Landor, Scott, Tennyson, Browning, 
Mattliew Arnold, iSwinhtirne, Plazlitt, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Dickens, and Thackeray were only a few 
of his num1>ev]e.‘^H fiiends and accpmintance.s. 

See Bryan Wcdler Procter: an Autohioffrayhical 
Fragment (1877), edited by Coventry Patmore; an 
article thereon in the Edinburyh Beview for April 1878 ; 
the critical introduction hy Mr Gosso in. AVaiws Mnglish 
Poets (2d eel. 1883) ; and a long obituaiy of Mrs Procter 
in tlie Academy for 17th March 1888. 

Adelaidic Anne PiiocxErv, Barry ConiwaH’s 
daughiei*, was born in London, SOfch October 1825, 
and died there 3d Febriiaiy 1864, having in 1851 
become a Roman Catholic, By lier Legends and 
L^jrics (1858 GO), first wj'itten some of them for 


Household Words^ she won no small ]ioetical 
renown. 

Pvoctor, or Procurator, one who acN for 
another. This name was formerly given to a claRs 
of practitioners in the English Admiralty and 
eocleriastical courts ; hut proctors are now merged 
for almost all purposes in the general body" of 
solicitors. The King’s or (‘^Ineen’s Proctor is an 
officer (now the Solicitor to the Tieasury) who 
intervenes to oppose a ]»etition for divorce if he 
lias reason to ‘^u.speet fraud or collusion. The 
clergy appoint proctors to repre.sent them in the 
convocation of their province. 

In each of tlie univei>ities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge there are two proctors, whose duties are 
to preserve the peace ot the university, to repress 
disonler.s among the stiulents, and inllict summary 
academical punishment. They have tlie coni- 
mand of the academical constahnlary, and have 
also an extensive police jurisdiction in the town. 
They _ patrol the streets after dark, attende*! 
by officers popnlai-ly known as ‘bull-dogs.’ The 
proctors must be ^Masters of Arts, and are chosen 
tiy tlie colleges accor<ling to a certain rotation. 
They nominate two pio-proctor.s to be their 
deputies and assistants. The summary authority 
of tlie proctors extends both to undergraduates and 
Bachelors of Arts. They vote in the election of 
some of tliG professors ami other olHcers. At 
Durham also bheie are two proctors, who, how- 
ever, do not personally patrol the streets, and have 
command over only the university police, 

Pi'OCtoiS PaciiART) Anthony, a.strf>nomer 
and popular author, was born at Chelsea in IHarch 
1834, He was educated first at King’s College, 
London, and then at St John’s, Cambridge, where, 
liowevev, he devoted himself chiefly to athletics. 
He graduated in 1800 as twenty- third wi angler. 
His first literary venture was, in 1865, an article 
on ‘ Double Htars ’ in the Cornhill Magazine y and 
from that time he devoted himself to astronomy. 
In 1866 he was elected an F.RA.S., and in ia?2 
its honorary secretary, hut lie retired in 1873 to 
make a lectniiiig tour in America. About tJiia 
Lime he coinimmicated to the K.A.S. some import- 
ant papers on ‘The Construction of the Milky 
Way,’ ‘The Transit of Yeims,’ ‘Star Distribution,’ 
See. ; and his name is associated witli the accurate 
cleteriniiiation of the rotation of the planet Mars, 
and with the theory of the solar corona. One of 
his undertakings was the charting of the 324,198 
stars contained in Argelander’s great catalogue. 
His science magazine Knowledge was founded as a 
weekly in 1881, and became a monthly in 1885. 
He died at New York, Septeniher 12, 1888. He 
was a man of untiring energy, and, although the 
author of fifty-seven hook.s, he found time to culti- 
\'ate music, and was a great che.ss and whist player. 
As an author and lecturer he succeeded in iirterest- 
ing in astronomy a large mihlic in America and 
the colonies as Avell as in England. In 1890-91 a 
memorial teaching observatory was erected in liis 
lion our near San Diego, Calif oimia. 

Among his works aro /Saturn and its Systaii (18G5), 
Handbook of the Stars (18C6), The ConstellaiioTn 
Seasons (1867), Half-hours idih the Telescope (1868), 
Other Worlds than Ours (1870), Star Atlas (1870), LUjht 
Science for Leisure Hours (1871), The Sun (1871), 

Orbs around Us (1872), Essays on Astronomy (1872), 
The Expanse of Heaven (1873), The Moon (1873), The 
Borderland of Science (1873), The Universe and the com- 
mj Transits (1874), Our Place among Infinities (1876), 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy (1877), The Universe 
of Stars (1878), Treatise on the Cycloid Flowers 

of the Sky (1879), The Podry of Astronomy (1880), 
Mysteries of Time and Space (1883), The Univei'se of 
Suns (1884), The Seasons (1885), Othei' Suns (kati Ours 
(1SS7), Old and Keio Astivnomy (nearly completed in 
MS. at his death, and published 1888-90). 
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Procurator-fiscal, a lijgal officer in Scotland 
at who.se instance criminal proceedin^^ are taken 
in the local and infeiior courts. He is appointed 
liy the slieriff ^^itll the appioval of one of the prin- 
cipal secietaiics of state,_ and is not removahle 
from office except foi inability or misliehavionr, on 
a report by the Loul President and the Lord Justice- 
clerk. His hnsines}- is to take the initiative in the 
prosecution of crimes. There Ijeing no coronei-’s 
inquest in Scothiud, lie does the work wliich tliat 
functionary doe.s in England hy way of inquiry into 
tJie can.se of deaths occurring under circiiinstance.s 
of siib]>icion. AVlienever he lias reason to believe a 
Clime lias been coiniiiitted liis duty is to ajiply for 
a warrant to arrest the alleged ciiininal, to snnunon 
and precognosec witnesbera, and to bring the case to 
trial. If the jirocurator-liscal is informed of a crime 
which he thinks was either not committed, or of 
which there is no evidence satisfactory, he gives his 
concurrence merely to the pri^'ate party who suggests 
it, hut does not himself initiate the jiroceeding. 
"When the procurator-iiscal take.b the precognitions 
of the witnesses, he .sends a copy of them to the 
crown counsel, of whom the Lord Advocate is the 
chief; and if the.se counsel think the evidence is 
strong enough, and warrants more than suspicion, 
the prosecution is proceeded with to trial. 
Procyon. See Kaccoox. 

Prodi^?y. See Omkx. 

Producer Gas. See Gas-lighting, p. 104. 

Product. »See Edugt. 

Professional. See Amateur. 

Professor, an officer in a university, college, 
or other seminary, whose duty it is to instruct 
students, or read lectures on particular branches of 
learning. In the early times of universities the 
degrees conferred on students were licenses to act a.s 
piildic teachers ; and the terms Master, Doctor, and 
Professor were nearly identical in signification. As, 
however, the body of graduates ceased in tlie course 
of time to have any concern in public teaching, a 
.separate class of recognised teachers sprang u\y, ]>aid 
sometimes with salaries, in other instances by fees 
from their heavers. These Avere called professors ; 
and in the German and Scottish universities they 
became the governing body, and sole recognised 
functionaries for the purpose of education. In the 
universities in Avhich collegiate foundations pre- 
vailed, as Oxford and Cambridge, they became, on 
the other hand, only secondaries or auxiliaries, 
attendance on their lectures not being generally 
deemed indispensable, and the necessary business 
of instruction being carried on by the functionaries 
of the several colleges. See Univehsitv, and the 
articles on the several universities. 

The Avord i)rofes.sov is occasionally used in a loose 
Avay to denote geiiendly the teaelier of any science 
or branch of learning, Avithout any refei eiice to a 
iiuiverbity. It lias been assumed as a designation 
not only by in.st 2 'uctors in mu.sic and dancing, but 
by conjurors, athletes, and the like. 

Proftt-sllJirill^ Avas defined in a resolution of 
the Paris International Congiess on Profit-sharing 
in 1889 as * a voluntary agreement under avIucIi tlie 
employe receives a share, fixed hefoi-ehaud, in tlie 
profits of a business.^ It is argued and liekl to be 
proved by tho.se in favour of the system, that 
irofit-sliaring advances the prosperity of an estab- 
isluiient by increasing the quantity of its product, 
by improving its quality, by promoting greater 
care of implements and economy of material, and ^ 
lessens the risk of strikes, labour disputes, and the 
antagonism generally betAveen capital and labour. 
UpAvards of fifty British firms Avith 11,000 employes 
had by 1S90 adopted sojiie method of profit-sliaring. 
Over eiglity -one industrial establishments in France, 


Al.'^ace, and SAvitzerland are working on asomeAvhat 
similar i>rinciple, ITpAvavd.s of tAventy-nine firms 
in tlie Ignited ►Stafce.'i Iiave aKo tried the exjierinient. 
In some of the natWe hanks at Shanghai, every 
employe doAA'n to the lowest coolie has a share in 
the annual diiusion of Profit -.sharing has 

been tried by firms of ])aintei& and decorators; 
pajjcr, cotton, and Avoollen factories, «!!cc. ; and the 
famon.s Jio7i MarcM in I’ari.s Tlie additional fund 
thus coming to the AAwkiuan may he paid to him 
directly in cash, or it may he put to his credit Aiitli 
a vicAV of securing him a share in tlie capital of the 
firm, or it may be a clefened benefit for sickness 
and old age. The management of the business, as 
a rule, still remains in the liands of the capitalists. 

Turgot in 1775 recogiiLed a principle of ])iofit' 
sliaiing, hut Edme-Jean Leclaire (q.v.), a successful 
Parisian painter and decorator, Avas the first to 
cairy it to a practical issue. He began hy Jiaying 
e.vtra aa ages to liis Avork-peo]de, honuses Avere then 
given to a feAV, a provident society Avas ostahlislied 
Avhich AVas succeeded hy a distribution of profit.s. 
Leclaire hy Avonderfiil energy and capacity had 
risen to tlie front rank in liis ii'ade, and became a 
large employer of labour. For the benefit of his 
AA'orkmen he had established a mutual aid society 
ill 1888, Avhicli he found to he ‘a poAverful means of 
moralisation and a living course in public laAi-.’ 
HaAing thus provided for the sick, as a master avIio 
had himself been a AAorkman he rememheied their 
hopeless condition Avhen too old for Avork. He 
read everything he could lay liis hands upon A\diicli 
tended to help him to improve the social condition 
of his workmen. M. Frcgier in 1835, when making 
inquii'ie.s as to the condition of his Avorknien, sug- 
gested the participation of tlie AAmikmen in the 
profit.s of the master a.s an expedient for doing 
away Avith tlie antagonism betAveen capital and 
labour. There is evidence that M. Frcgier did not 
afterwards belicwe in Jii.s OAvn .solution. Leclaire 
himself at first rejected it, and it Avas much later, 
he says, ‘ through cudgelling my brains, that in 1842 
tlie thing atipearecl to me possible and one of tlie 
.sini] ilest to put into practice. ’ He had endeavoured 
gradually to educate his workmen np to the same 
point, and in January 1842 he jdedged liimself to 
this course. The men Avere still sceptical .as to 
Leclaire’s intentions, until an object-lesson in the 
shape of a hag containing £490 in coin Avas 
thvoAvn on a table before them in February 1843. 
Ill the years 1842-47 an average of £750 Avas 
annually divided am()iig.st eight3" jiersons. The 
sum received Avas in ]n-oportion to annual carning'j. 
In 1869 a deed Avas draAvn up Avhicli stipulated that 
the net profits of the husiness should he divided 
into a certain fixed proportion hetAveen the manag- 
ing partners, mutual aid society, and the regular 
Avorkinen. BetAveen 1842 and 1872 the miitiial aid 
society and his w'oikmeu had received £44,000; 
down to 1882 the sum had reached £133,045. In 
1870 the number avIio participated Avas 758, the 
dividend to Avorkmeii being £2465, or 14 per cent, 
on annual Avages ; in 1882 the sum of £9630 Avas 
divided amongst 998 per.sons. In 1884 the number 
Avas 824, the sum distributed being £9200, or about 
24 per cent, on Avages; in 1889 the amount Avas 
£9120. ^ Five per cent, on the capital of 400,000 
francs is, like the Avages, deducted from the gmss 
profits in order to find the net profits. Of the net 
profits 50 per cent, goes to labour in cash, 25 per cent, 
to management, and 25 per cent, to the 
society, Avhich lias uoav become h.alf oAvner of the 
capital of the firm. The efiect of all this on the 
workmen lias been to make them sober, thrifty, 
and industrious. Other painters and decorators 
in Paris folloAved suit. vYheii called a pliilan* 
tliropist, the founder said : ‘ I am .siinplj’’ a 

business man, I Avoiild rather gain 100,000 francs 
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and <,dve away jO, 000 than gain 25,000 and keep 
the wliole for niyself.’ 

Tlie Co-oi)erativc Paper AVoiks, Angoulenie, 
founded hy M. Laroehe-Jouhevt, adopted a sybteni 
of prolit-bhaiing in entire independence of Leclaire. 
Tlie dividend is payable in cash ; provision is made 
for the admission of workmen shareholders, and Ijy 
1890 one -fourth of the shares were in their hands. 
Tlie workmen have no part in the management. 
In the years 1879-88 the sum distributed over and 
above wages was £4*1, 880. 

Ill Messrs Godin s iron-foundry, Guise, employing 
about 1600 hands, the workmen’s share of prolits 
accumulates towards the purchase of shaves in the 
firiu. The first method adopted was that of tlie 
bonus ; then the system of benefit societies ; and 
for many years payments in cash. In 1880 the 
sum paid in inteiest on workmen’s capital was 
£9200, and in wages £75,000 ; the number of work- 
men participating was 550 ; in 1889 the nuiuber 
was 961. M. Godin said that ‘ever since the 
system was established the workmen ai-e interested 
in improving tlie output j they are quick at point- 
ing out sources of loss and defect, and they exert 
themselves to make new suggestions.’ Mr Lowry 
Whittle, in his renort to the Hoard of Tiade, says 
that out of a .squalid, ignorant peasantry M. Godin 
has produced an industrial community \vitli the 
discipline of a regiment and the commercial alert- 
ness of tlie market-place. Since 1881 M. Fiat, of 
the iron-foundries at Paris and Soissoiis, lias dis- 
tiihuted a portion of net profits. In AI. de 
Comey’s plan 5 per cent, of the prolits are .“^et 
aside every year to form a fund upon wliich every 
employ^, after twelve months’ service, has a claim 
in the proportion of his year’s salary to the total 
amount of prolits set aside. 

But those who liave tested any system of profit- 
sharing declare that it requires much time and 
pains to produce substantial results ; and a ditfi- 
cuHy in working the system is that pro fit -sharers 
are not unfrequently unwilling to share the losses 
of the concern. In Prance there was founded in 
1878 a society for facilitating the practical study 
of the ditVevent kinds of profit-sharing, which 
issues a quarterly Bulletm cle let Participation 
(tux Benejicas. Both on the Continent and in 
America there have been experiments made in 
co-operative favniing, fishing, markeb-gavdening, 
and co-operative workshops. Alfred Dolge, of 
Dolgeville, New York state, a Saxou by hirfcli, the 
largest manufacturer of felt shoes and piano felt, 
«S:c,, in the United States, has in operation a 
system of what he calls eannng(not profit) sharing 
amongst his employes, which originated in the 
conviction that in the creation of wealth certain 
of the employes contribute a larger share than is 
represented by their wages, and are entitled to 
something more than the wages proper, 'fhese 
real earnings can he determined by book-keeping, 
irrespective of any market-rate of wages. He 
claiiiLs that it is the selfish interest of every 
employer, as a means of actual ultimate gain, to 
firia out what the earnings of each of his workmen 
are. The main features of the Dolge sclieme are : 
a pension .scheme, insurance endoM’‘ment, and 
various benevolences. ( 1 ) Under the pension 
scheme a workman over 21 years of age, and under 
.50, rafter ton years’ service, in case of partial or 
total inability to work, is entitled to a pension at 
the rate of 50 per cent, of wages earned during 
the year preeecung ; n.sing to 100 per cent, after 
Mventy-five yeaivs’ service. The pension fund is 
paid from yearly contributions set aside by the 
firm on behalf of each workman, and in 1891 it 
was reported that it would soon be self-support- 
ing. (2) Fifteen years of service entitles to three 
insuranee policies of |1000 each : 75 policies of a 


value of $138,000 weie existing in 1891. Over 
$20,000 had been paid in preniianis by the firm. 
(3) The endowinent money is the .suTii ci edited each 
year on account of more woik done tlian luas been 
paid for in wages ; the endov'nient account begins 
after five years’ service, and is payable at the age 
of 60 or at death. Mr Dolge, for the benefit of his 
work-people, has gi\'en^ a park of 400 acres, as.si&ted 
in building houses, maintains a cluh-liou.se and free 
library, and pays $5000 a year to the school society. 
Strikes and labour disputes are reported as un- 
known at his factories. 

In Great Britain any syRtem of proiit-bharing is 
not of such long standing as in France. The 
system adopted at the Whit wood Collieiicb of 
Messrs Biiggs, Yoikshire, lasted beneficially from 
1864 to 1875, when it ceased on account of the par- 
tieipation of the workmen in a "trike against reduc- 
tion of wages. During that time £34,000 had been 
distiibuted in percentage on wages. This percent- 
age was paid when the net profits exceeded 10 per 
cent, on the capital embarked, one-half going to 
the work-people in proportion to earnings. Pro- 
vision was also made for the work-people securing 
shares when the concern hecaiiiG a limited liability 
company. 

The method of profit-sharing employed by many 
Bririsli firms may be gathered from the first rule 
which is generally adopted. ‘From and after the 
1st of yepteinher IS — the surplus (if any) of the 
clear profits of the business, beyond such definite 
sum as is for the time being reserved to the firm 
for their own benefit, shall he divided into two 
equal parts j one thereof to he distributed (not of 
legal right, hut gratuitously) as a bonus to the 
employc.s in the manner defined by these rule.s, 
and the oblier to he retained by the firm.’ 

See Leroy -Beaulieu, Bepartition des Bickesses (1881); 
Hart’s Metison Lcclaire (1883); Taylor’s Brojit-sliariTig 
{ 1884 ) I Wright’s Brojit-sharinrj 1886 ) ; Bohmei’t's 
Fariidpations auxBCncjices ( 1888 ); Gilman’s Projit-shar- 
ing { 1889 ), wiiicli contains a full bibliography ; Bushill’a 
ProJii-shavinfj Scheme^ with list of British profit-sharing 
firms; Vie (jcrechte Vertcilang des Gcschaftvcrtrags 
(1891); Eawson’s Projit-sharing Precedents (1891); 
articles by Scliloss in Charitg OrganUation Btrievj 
(January 1890); and Contemimrarg Beview (April 1890); 
The Just Vistvihutwn of Eaniua/SjhQ'mg an account of 
Alfred Dolge’s scheme (1890); the report to the Board 
of Trade by J, Lowry '^’Iiittle (1891); and the artiries 
Co-oPKRATiON, Socialism. 

Prognostications. See Almanac, and 
AIeteorology, Vol. VII. p. 155. 

Programme Music. See AIusic, Vol. VII. 

p. 360. 

Progreso, the port of Alerida, in Yucatan, 
from which it is 25 miles N. by two lines of rail- 
Avay. It stands on an open bay, exposed to every 
wind, and is one of tlie worst liarbours in the 
world ; bub it has a very large export trade in 
henequen. 

Progrc.SSiOllj in Arithmetic, is the succession, 
according to some fixed law, of one iiuniher after 
another. A series of nuinhens so succeeding one 
another is said to he ‘ in progression.’ Progression 
may he of various kinds, bub the three forms of 
most frequent occurrence are Aritlmetical Pro- 
gressmi { q. v. ), Getjmctrical Progression { q.v. ), 
and Ectrmoniced Progression, If the terms of an 
arithmetical progression be inverted they form a 
series in harnionical progression ; thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, &c, is an arithmetical progression ; and 1, 
h h h is a havmoirical progression. This 

series is principally important in connection with 
the theory of music, in determining the length of 
the strings of instruments. See Harmonics. 

Progi^ession* Musical, The regular succes- 
sion of chords or the movement of the parts of a 
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musical couijmsition iu harmony, ivheve the key 
cnntiuuBb uuclianoeil, called Pro^vebbioii ; where 
a new key is intioduced it L not progiesbion, but 
Modulation (^i-v. ). 

ProhiMtioii. See Li^»uoii Laws, and Tem- 
PEllANCE. 

Projectile the uamc given to any niasb 
tliiown so Ub to desciibe a path in air near the 
earth's suiface. The path described is called the 
trajectory. The im})ortance of the subject springs 
fioin its close connection with Gunnery ( q. v, ). Any 
mass ])rojected into tlie air is under the action of 
two forces : first, its weight, acting downwards anti 
practically constant ; second, tlie resistance of the 
air to motion through it, which resistance is a 
function of the speed, and depends also on tlm 
form, si^e, and mabs of IJie projectile. 

If we consider the action of gravity alone, the 
problem ib a very simple one. Since the force 

of gravity is 
\ ahvtays ver- 

tinil, there 

cA— can be no 

change in 

/ the value of 

/ \ the lu)ii<:on- 

0 B V 

cut of the 
1- velocity. 

Tile projec- 
tile, projected from any point U {see iig. 1)’ at 
any inclination, will some time nr other reach 
the highest point A. At this point the vertical 
velocity will be zero; and, if the horizontal velo- 
city were here suddenly revenged, the projectile 
Avoukl travel back along tlic same trajectory to 
0. As it is, the projectile proceeds along the 
path AO', which uiust be exactly similar to AO. 
In shoit, the trajectory is symmetrical about the 
vertical line drawn through" the highest point A. 
Picckoning from A, let us sup]) 0 se the ]»roj entile 
to i'e<ach P' fifter i seconds, Tlmn, if the hori- 
2ontal velocity is ?j, the distance of P' from tlie 
vertical line Ab — P'M namely — is measured by tlie 
product vt. lint the projectile in failing through 
the height AIM has acquired a vertical velocity r/t, 
where g is the acceleration due to gravity. Tllus 
the sjiace fallen through, being jueiisuroll by llie 
product of the average speed and the time, is 

AIM ^ 

The tiajectory is therefore a Parabola {q. v. ) with 
its axis vertical. 

If we sujijiose the jirojectile to be ju’ojected with 
a velocity whose vertical and horizontal compon- 
ents are respectively ii and -y, then the angle of 
projection has its tiigonomet ideal tangent equal 
%Q nfv. The time taken to reach the lughest 
point is ujg ; and the total range on the horizontal 
plane is 

00' = 2.0B=:2yn/.'7- 

If we interchange u and u so that the tangent of 
the angle of projection becomes v(u^ instead of e/u, 
we get still the same range. Generally, then, a 
given point, O', can be reached by two trajectories 
with the same initial speed of projection. It is 
easy to show that the two corresponciing directions 
of urojeeGon are equally inclined to the line that 
makes 45° with the horizontal and the range is 
greater according as the components and v of 
the gi\'eu initi^ velocity are less xinequal in 
magnitude. The greatest range is attained when 
i{ = .y = y/v'2, V being the total velocity of pro- 
jection — ^i.e. when the angle of projection is 45“. 
In this case the range is Y^fg. Tims, to throw 
a ball to a distance of 100 yards or 300 feet it is 


necehsary to project it a velocity of at least 

; 100 feet per second (nearly!. Practically, however, 
because of the atmospheric lesistance, it would need 
a distinctly greater sjieed of projection than that 
just given to attain the desired range. 

A very simple observation sullices to show that 
the parabolic trajectory is only aiiproximately 
realised in air. A well-diiveii cricket or golf ball 
will be seen to a spectator suitably placed to de- 
sciibe a trajectory which is distinctly aHymmetrical 
about a vertical line through the highest point. 
The pafcJi will be found to be Jess curved aiirin^*'- 
the ascent than during the descent ; while tlie 
highest point is ccinsiderably nearer the end than 
the beginning of tJie trajoctoiy. In fig. 2 tlie gen- 
eral cliaiacter of a real trajectory, AB', is compared 



until the jiarabolic trajectory, AB, which wmnld 
have been described if the air bad ollered no resist- 
ance. AT sliows tlie direction of the initial projec- 
tion, The same features causing deviation from the 
parabolic form are still more cliaracteristic of tlie 
long hat trajectories of cannon-balls. Tliese, pro- 
jected with Very high speeds, have their appioxi- 
inately liorizontal velocities rajiidly cut doAvn in 
the earlier stages by the resistance of the air. 

The lirst approximatelv accurate ideas of the 
resistance presented by tlie air to bodie.s moving 
through it at high speeds were obtained by Robins 
(see Ballistic Pe^^dultih). In our own times 
Bashfortli, by means of bis electric chronograph, 
has elaborately investigated tlic subject (see his 
MotUni of Projectiles and The BashfoHh Chrono- 
nvaplh^ 1890, the authoritative treatises on this 
branch of gunnery). Baslifortli’s vesults indicate 
that up to velocities of from 800 to 900 feet per 
second Newton’s theoretic law that tlie resistance 
varies as the square of the speed holds practically 
I true. The same law (hut ivitli a different co- 
I efficient) liohls for all measured velocities above 
1300 feet per second; but between the limits named 
the resistance depends on higher i>owers of the 
, speed. Between the velocities of 1000 and 1100 
feet per second — tJie velocity of sound iu air, in 
fact — the resistance grows very rapidly, varying 
for a certain interval as the sixth power of the 
velocity. Tdie resistance also depend.^ on the form 
of the projectile, a ,s])herieal .snot being nearly 
twice as mnch resisted as an ogival-headed shot of 
the .same diameter and weight. Por diilerent sized 
projectiles of the same form the retardation due to 
the resistance is directly as the square of the dia- 
meter ami inversely a,s^ the u'eiglit. It i.s usual to 
express the diameter iu inches and the weight in 
pounds ; and the ^ following number.^ are for an 
ogival'lieatled projectile, udiose weight in pounds 
equals the square of its diameter in iuche.s. The 
first line gives tlie velocity and the second the coi'- 
re.sjionding resistance-acceleration (negative) ; 

Velocity 1500 1200 1100 1000 000 800 400 

Accelci-ubioii 318 188 U3 70 54 39 10 

Por a .spbei’e of same iveiglit and size, the re.sist- 
aiice-acceleration for speeds lower than 850 feet 
per second is given by the formula 1T83 x 10 
where v is the velocity. From this it may be 
shoivn that such a sphere falling in air can never 
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attain a velocity of 522 feet pei second. If pro- 
ject<3d downwards with a greater velocit}^ it will be 
yetauled, since the re-sistance due to the atino>sphere 

oreater than the weight of the body. If pro- 
iected upwards with a speed of 800 feet per second 
it will reach a height of only 5112 feet instead of 
nearly 10,000, and will leturn to earth again with 
a velocity of 351 feet. These results show why 
a meteoric stone never reaches the earth’s surface 
with a velocity of more than a few hundred feet 
per second. It matters not witli ^rhat relative 
speed the meteor may meet the ^ earth. Once it 
i»ets into the atmosphere its kinetic energy is 
rapidly di.ssipated in heat, and much of its sub- 
stance volatilised at the high temperature that 
results. Our atmosphere, in fact, acts as a practi- 
cally perfect shield to meteoric hombarclment. 

For projectiles discharged from firearms, .see 
the articles on Bullet, Cannon, Cartridge, Firearms, 
Gun, Rifle, Shell, Shot. 

Projection is the representation on any sur- 
face of objects or figures as they appear to the eye j 
of an observer. It tlms includes Perspective (q.v.), I 
and is most simply illustrated by the shadow of an 
object thrown by a candle on a wall ; the .shadow ' 
being the projection and the place of the light the j 
position of the eye. The theory of projections is I 
of great importance, both in mathematics and geo- 
graphy, being, in Llie former ease, perfectly general 
in its application, while in the latter only the pro- 
jection of the sphere ia required. Projections of 
the .sphere are of various kinds, depending upon 
the position and distance of the eye from the. 
sphere, and the form of tlie surface on which the 
projection is tUrowui ; thus we have the ortho- 
gnipluc^ sitircographiCi globular^ aonioal^ and oylin- 
dvioLil or ^laroator^s projections, all of wdiioh are 
trecated of under the article Map. jinotlier pro- 
jection frequently employed is the gnomon/r. In i 
the giioinonic t>rojectioii the eye ia suppo.sed to he 
situated at the centre of the sphere, and the .sur- i 
face on wdiich the projection is thrown is a iikane 
surface which touches the sphere at any one point I 
(called the prmoipal point). It is evident that a ; 
map constructed on the guomonic projection is i 
sensibly correct only for a oireular area whose 
circumference is at a small angular distance from i 
the principal point. From the position of the eye 
in the gnomonic projection (which is not suited for 
representing large ])ortions of the earth’s surface) 
it follows that all great circles or portion.^ of great 
circle-s of the sphere are represented by straight 
lines, for their planes pass tlirougli the eye. TJie 
gnomonic projection derives its name from its con- 
nection with the mode of describing a gnomon or 
Dial (q,v.). The gnomic and fitereom'aphic pro- 
jection of crystals is described and iilustrated at 
Cpystalloq-raphy. 

Prolapsus Anl is a common affection of the 
termination of the intestinal canal, and consists in 
an eversion of the lower portion of the rectum, and 
its 2)rotrusion tJirongh the anus. It may depend 
on a natnnilly relaxed condition of the parts, as 
in infancy, or may be caused by violent straining 
in cases of costiveness, piles, ’^c. Whenever it 
occurs the parts should be waslied, and if possible 
replaced by careful pt'essure with the hand 3 and 
if they do not easily return the forefinger should be 
oiled and pushed up into the anus, and it will con- 
vey the protruded intestine with it, after which 
the patient should retain the reoumhent position 
for some hours. If it cannot be retumeef by the 
above means surgical assistance should be at once 
sought. In order to remove the tendency to pro- 
lapsus the patient should regulate his bowels so as 
to avoid co.stiveness, sliould sponge the parts after 
every evacuation with cold \Yater or soap and water, 


and if necessary use astringent injections, as, for 
example, a weak solution of sulphate of iron, 1 
grain to the ounce. In j'ouiig children the power 
of stvainino, and therefore the tendency to the 
occurrence of the protrusion, may be much diniin- 
ished hy preventing their feet from resting on the 
ground dining defecation. Dr Dniitt (in his Bur- 
geon's VadeMceim) recommends a plan first sug- 
gested by Dr ]\I‘Cormac — vIjj. that when the stools 
are passed the skin near tlie anus should be diawn 
to one hide with the hand so as to tigliten the ori- 
fice, If after the adoption of these means tlie 
bowel continues to de.scend ceitain surgical means 
must be resorted to, as destroying a portion of the 
relaxed niucons membrane by the application of 
nitrate of silver or nitric acid' or removing a part 
of the loo.se .skin surrounding the orifice, with or 
without portions of the mucous membrane as 
well. 


Prolapsus titerii See Woivib. 
Proletariate, a term used to denote the 
lowest and poorest classes of the community. It 
is derived, through the French, from the Latin 
m'oleiariij the name given in the census of Serviiis 
Tullius to the lowest of the centuries, who were 
so called to indicate that they were valuable to tlie 
state only as rearers of offspring {proles). The 
word has come much into use in the literatiue of 
Socialism (q.v.) ; see also ^Marx. 

Prologue^ a preface or introduction to a dis- 
course or poem, as the prologue to Chaucer’s 
Oanierhury Talcs; but more especially the dis- 
couvse or poem spoken before a dramatic iierform- 
ance, corresponding to the Epilogue (q.v.) at its 
close, This usually stands outside the action of 
the piece, an external adjunct to it, being, indeed, 
a mere address to the public occasioned by the 
play. Tlie introduction proper, again, belongs to 
the action itself, and this we find provided for in 
the prologue of Euripides, spoken by one of the 
characters, in narrative form, half uitliin and half 
without the action ; in the separate iiuhiction of 
many old English plays ; and in the preludes and 
prologues of modem dramas like Faust. 

Prometheus, a great culture-hero of Greek 
mythology, the son of the Titan lapetus and of 
Clymene, brother of Atlas, Mencetius, and Epi- 
metlieiis. Hesiod tell.s his history as follows : Once, 
under the reign of Zeus, when men and gods ^vere 
disputing udth one another at Mecone as to u’hieli 
portions of the victims at sacritices were to be given 
to the gods, Prometheus, to outu’it Zeus cut up 
an ox, and placed on one side the be&t paris covered 
with offal, on the other the bones covered with 
fat. Zeus Avaa asked to choose, but, finding the 
deceit practised upon him, avenged himself on the 
mortals by withholding from them the fire neces- 
sary for the cooking of tlie meat } whereupon Pro- 
metheus stole it in a hollow fennel-stalk, and 
hrought it to them. Zeus next caused Hephjestns 
to mould a virgin of wondrous heauty, Pandora 
(q.v.), whom Epimetheus was unwise enough to re- 
ceive as a present fi'om Hermes, and thus brought 
througli her all imaginahle ills upon humanity. 
Prometheus himself 'was chained to a rock, and an 
eagle sent to tear his liver hy day, wliile Zens 
caused it to grow anew during the night. At 
length Hercules killed the eagle, and hy the 
permission of Zeus delivered the suffering Pro- 
metheus. Thus far Hesiod’s legend. In the 
^lendid tragedy of riEseUylus, the Prometheus 
VinctuSi Prometheus is an immortal god, a friend 
of the human race, 'who does not shrink from 
opposing the evil designs of Zeus against mankind, 
and even from sacrificing himself for their salva- 
tion. He is the long-sufieiing hero, who, although 
overcome by Zeus’s superior might, yet does not 
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Ijeiul ]\U niind. He take^> fi'oni man the evil gift 
of foreseeing the future, hut gives him the two 
infinitely 3 upei‘ior gifts of Jjope and of lire; and he 
I'D tlie inventor of arc hi lecture, astronomy, 'writing, 
figures, medicine, navigation, the mystery of pro- 
phecy, the arts of metal-working, and all other 
arts which eml)ellish and adorn life. For^the&e 
hoons conferred on tlie human race he is hy Zeus’s 
order chained to a rock in Scythia hy Hepluestus, 
wlio fullils this task reluctantly. Here lie is visited 
hy the ( Iceanides, by lo, and hy Hermes, who en- 
deavours to find out that which Prometheus alone 
know's, who will he tlie son of Zeus ami liis suc- 
cessor. Refusing to di\uilge this secret, he is 
stiiick by Zeus’s lightning and hurled into Tar- 
tarus, whence he only re-issues after a time to 
undergo new snirerings. He is no\v fastened to 
Mount Caucasus, and the eagle, an ofl spring of 
Eavtli and Tartarus, comes to torment him daily. 
Cheiron the Centaur at last offers himself to supply 
the place of Prometheus in Hades — for on no other 
condition was he to he liberated than that some 
Oilier immortal should offer himself in his stead. 
Cheiron, incurahly 'wounded liy Hercules, is ac- 
cejited hy Zeus. Other legenlls give a varying 
account, and make Prometheus tlie creator of 
man out of earth and watei\ Many have been the 
explanations of this myth, as that it represents the 
liuman mind in the consciousness of its own jiower, 
refusing to obey implicitly the will of Zeus. There 
can he no doubt that Prometheus is a culture -hero, 
analogous to the Maori Jlfani, and the Finnish 
Wainemoinen. The possession of fire to early 
man was a matter of enormous importance, and 
the legeml of its being originally stolen from heaven 
hy a primeval liero is v'ery widely spread over the 
■\\Muld. The Greek name means ‘ fore- sight ; ’ 
Eidinetheus (‘after-thought’) is obviously its 
opposite ; and tlie beautifully ingenious identifica- 
tion of the solar mythologists with the Sanskrit 
Fmmautha^ the fire-stick of the Hindus, may he 
disregarded in the face of the existence of the myth 
far beyond the ]>nsHil)le lange of Aryan iiilluence. 

See the article PiRK, p. 630; E. B. Tylor’s Re&iarckes 
into Lhe Early History of Mankind (1805), and Kulm, 
Eic Herahkanft des Feuers (2d cd. 1880); older books on 
the myth by Weiske (1842) and Lasaulx (1843), and mono- 
graphs by Holle (Berl. 1879) and jMilchhbfer (Berl, 1882). 

Promise. See Contract, Marriage. 

Promissory-note, a wu-itten promise by one 
person (the maker) to pay another (the payee) 
or bearer a sum of money either on demand or on a 
future day. It is in the" folio wing form : 

£100. London, Isi January ISO- 

Three months after date I promise to pay to Mr 
William Smith or order One Hundred Pounds for value 
received. John Brown. 

With certain necessary exceptions, such as the 
rules regarding acceptance, the law of Bills of 
Exchange (q.v.) applies equally to notes. 

promotion in the commissioned ranks of the 
Biitish army, since the abolition of the purchase 
system in 1870, is obtained hy seniority to fill a 
vacancy, by selection or by bievet for di.stinLmished 
services. First appointments are as a rule obtained 
from the militia or through the Military Colleges 
( see Military Schools). But three commi.ssions, 
one in the Royal Artillery, one in the Royal En- 
gineers, and one in the Csivaliy, are given each year 
to cadets of the Royal Canadian Military College, 
and about ten second-lieutenants’ commissions in 
the cavalry and line to sergeants 'wlio are specially 
recominended and hold first-class certificates of 
education. Besides these last all the officers of 
the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery (about 48), and 
of the Coast Battalion Royal Engineers (12), as well 
as all the quartermasters (about 315) and riding- ■ 


j master.'s (about 45) in the sen ice, are commissioned 
I as lieutenants from the ranks. Quartermasters and 
I liding-ma&ters receive honorary commissions, and 
are promoted honorary captains and majons for 
length of service ur distinguished conduct in the 
field. Other officers are uMially promoted, in their 
regiments, 'svhen senior of their rank, on a vacancy 
occurring, provided that they are well reported on 
and have passed the necessary examinations ; but 
to equalise promotion a step is sometimes given 
out of the regiment. The highest rank of regi- 
mental officer is that of lieutenant-colonel. The 
succeeding steps of colonel, major-general, lieu- 
tenant-general, and general are ' given to officers 
specially selected to fill some appointment carrying 
those ranks. The seuior.s have the preference if 
otherwise eligible and not above the age limits, 
wdiich are fifty -five, sixty- two, and sixLj^-seven 
years respectively. Field-marshals, not exceeding 
six, are .specially selected from amongst the most 
distinguished generals. The brevet ranJc of major, 
lieutenant- colonel, or colonel may he given to any 
officer above the I'ank of lieutenant, and a lieu- 
tenant may he given a captaincy in another regi- 
ment for ilistingui.shed .seiwices. By this means a 
young and promising officer may he bronglit for- 
wai'd and placed in an important eojumand. Tlm<^, 
a major and brevet- colonel is eligible for pro- 
motion to major-general, there!)}’- pas.sing oAer 
many who are senior to him in lengtli of .service ; 
hut 'while serving with his regiment he does duty 
as a major only. Such an officer must, ho\vever, 
have been exceptionally fortunate to have obtained 
at least two brevets — viz. lieutenant-colonel and 
colonel, for only one step is given at a time. The 
mles governing promotion are constantly altered 
hy royal w’airant. The aho^’-e rules >vere dated 
1889. Non-commissioned officers are promoted hy 
selection— tlie .seniors, if otherwise qualified, ha\k 
ing the preference — or for distinguished service. 
See also CoiviMis.siON.s, Rank. 

Promotion in the navy is governed partly by 
seniority and partly by selection, Ou a midship- 
inan passing all liis examinations for the rank of 
lieutenant, lie receives his commission ns sub- 
lieutenmifc, and is then advanced to lieutenant, 
except in a few special cases, by seniority. Those 
specially selected for promotion have either obtained 
a first-class in all subjects of examination, or else 
have distinguished themselves on active or other 
special service. Advancement from the lieutenants’ 
to the commanders’ list may bo said to be by pure 
selection. As there are supposed to be 1000 lieu- 
tenants on the active list and only 250 commanders, 
it 19 inevitable that this should he' the case. Except, 
however, for very distinguished service, lieutenants 
are not promoted before having served ten years in 
that rank, and the promotions are generally to be 
found among officers who have ten to fifteen years’ 
seniority as lieutenants 'with a proportionate 
amount of good service. Promotion from the 
commanders’ list to the captains’ is also hy selec- 
tion ; hut there is this difference, that as the 
number of commander.s is only some 70 in excess 
of the captains, any coninmnder who puts in the 
requisite amount of sea-service can count, 'witli a 
fair amount of certainty, on attaining his step. 
Captains and admirals are promoted on their respec- 
tive lists by pure seniority; the three admirals of 
the fleet, however, are selected for good service 
from the list of admirals, and no admiral is qualified 
for selection who has not hoisted his flag in com- 
mand of a squadron either as a rear- or vice-admiral. 

Promotions in all the civil branches are, except 
for distinguished service, made by seniority alone. 

Prong-lioriii See Antelope. 

Pi’oof. See Evidence ; also ENGRAvma, 
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Pl'oofs, CoiiRECTiON OF. The correctioTis to 
he made on a * proof ’ of piiiited matter are marked 
on tlie margin ; and for this puiiJo^e an established 
^et of signs or sliortliand i-* Used. Tlie following 
specimen of a proof exhildts the ap^dication of mo.st 
of these signs : 

‘To rule the nations with impeiial 
s\vf()y, to impose terms of peace, to a 
spare the humbled, and to icush the ^ 
proud, resigning lUo others to de- ^ ^ 

scribe tlie courses of the"heavens, and ^ | 

explain the vising stars ; this, to use 
the words of the poet of the -Eneid ^ Italk, 
in the apostiophe of Aiichiscs to 
Fabius in the Shades ^was regarded ,/ 
as the pioper province of a Roman, ^ S. caps. 

The genius of the people wab - u\.jn ^ sict. 
moie adverse to the cultivation of the ® C) 
physical sciences than tliat^thc Euro- ^ of 
pean Greeks^and lseen| we have] that ^ ;/ - i?'. 
the latter left experimental philosophy 
cliiedy in the hands of the and 

African colonists, The elegant litera- ® •) 
ture and metaphysical speciiijilations o 
of Alliens, her histories, diamas, epics, - ir. 

and orations, had a numerous host of 
admirers in Italy, but a fecln^^ of Roman, 
indiffeience was displayed to the 
practical science of Alexandi ia. [‘ Tliis line. 

repugnance of the Roman mind at 14 
home to mathematics and physics, ^ acspotism 
extending from the Atlantic to the abioad^ 
IndiaiiO cean, from Northern Ilritain ^ ^ 
to the cataracts of the Nile, annihi- 
lated m a measure ■ftH pure sciences Ibe 
in the conquered districts where thejT' 
had4«i4'been pursued, and piohibite^ 0 
attention to them in the mother"^ -/ 

-Long, indeed, after the age of 
Ptolemy, the school in connection ^ Caps. 
with which he flourished, remained 
in existence ; &c. '/ 


Run 071, 


(1) A -wrong leltur. After every mark of concctioii a 
Imc / should he drawn, to prevent Its being confonnded with 
any other iii the same line. (2) A word or letter to be 
tran.sposcd. Wlierc letters only are to be tians posed, it Is 
better to alrikc them out, and write them in their proper 
.sequence in the margin, like a correction, (3) A space wanted. 
This mark is also used when tlie spacing ia iiigiiHioient. (i) A 
space or quadrat sticking up. (5) Alteratitpn of type. One 
lino is drawn under the word for lialics, two ior small 
CAPITALS, three lor CAPITALS* (G) Correction or insertion of 
stops. (7) A word .struck out, and afterwards approved of 
(Lat, stet, ‘let it stand*), (8) A turned letter, (0) An omis- 
sion, (10) A letter of n wrong fount. (11 ) A word or letter 
to be deleted. (12) Alteration of type. (13) A new paragraph. 
(14) Insertion of n clause. (15) A space to be removed or 
diminished. (18) A wrong word. (17))Vhen letters or lines 
do not stand even. (18) Mark for a liyphen. (19) No new 
paragiaph. (20) T]ic manner in which the apostrophe, Inverted 
commas, the star and other references, and superior or ‘ cock-up ’ 
letters and llgures are marked. 


The immediate object of a ‘ reader ’ or collector 
of the pre^s ls to observe and maik every eiior 
and oversight of the compositor, with a view 
to make the piinted sheet a perfect copy of the 
author’s manubciipt. This i.s on the supiio^iition 
that the maniLsciiiit itself is quite coiiect, which is 
seldom the case ; and therefore the duty of a good 
reader extends to seeing that there are no incon- 
sistencies in oithography, punctuation, abbrevia- 
tions, <S:c.j and in many cases to the veiihcation 
of ((notations, dates, and proper names. 'Where 
extensive alteratioms, oiiu&sions, or aclditious are 
likely to he made by w'liter or editor, it is more 
convenient to take tlie proofs on long slips, before 
division into pages. The making of new para- 
graph.^, or the .siqipres^ion of those in type, should 
be avoided as causing trouble and expense. 

The duty of securing consistency in spelling and 
punctuation is especiarly important in the ca.se of 
Avorks on which several Aviitens are employed, such 
as newspapei^a and cyclopiedia'’. The collector has 
also to diiect his attention to the luunhering of 
the pages ; to the arraiigement of chapters, para- 
graphs, and notes ; to running titles, &c. It is 
jiart of his husiiiess to observe the mechanical 
defects of the AA'ork — defective types, turned lettei.s, 
inequalities of spacing between Avords, sentence.'^, 
and lines, crooked line^, and to secure symmetry 
in ATise.^, tables, mathematical operations, and 
Mich like. In almost all cases two proofs aie 
taken, and in difficult AVorks, such as those in 
foreign languages, tables, &c., even moie. Lastly 
follows the levision, in Avhich little more is done 
than seeing that the compositor has made all the 
corrections marked on the last proof. It is msiial 
for the Avriter or author to reserve the eoriection 
of the second proof for himself. 

Tlie tliankle,ss and monotonous business of a 
corrector or reader is moie difiienlfc than the 
uninitiated would believe. It requires extensive 
and varied knoAvledge, accurate acquaintance Avitli 
the art of typography, and, above all, a peculiar 
siiavpness of eye, which, Avithoiit losing the sense 
and connection of the Avhole, takes in at the same 
time each separate Avord and letter. See Book, 
PXUNTING. 

Propagauda (Lat. Dc Propaejanda Ftde)^ the 
name of a (Congregation {cuv.), aiid also of a Col- 
lege, in Rome, the object or whicli is to direct and 
forward the propagation of the Catholic religion, 
especially among the heathen, although Christian 
dissenters from the Roinan Church are also included 
in the sphere of it,s operation.s. The institution 
Avas originated by Pope Gregory X III. (1572-84) j 
but it Avas fully organised by Gi egory XV. , Avho in 
1G22 established a special Congregation for the 
purpose. This his successor, Urban VIIL, ex- 
tended and endoAved, annexing a college for the 
education of missionaries to the several countries. 
One great feature of that college has been 
to provide for such A^'Ol■lc natives of the several 
countries, ayIio are convoyed to R.ome at an early 
age for the piirpo.se of being .specially educated in 
all the necessary learning of a missionaiy. This 
Congregation conducts the affairs not only of the 
missionary coiiutiies properly so called, but also 
of those in Avhicli the hierarchical organisation is 
not full and formal. The College of the Propaganda 
is a noble iiLstitution, Avith sonie^ 200 piiiiils of all 
countnes, tongues, and complexions, Avlio are not 
only maintained and educated gratuitously from a 
very early age, but are equipped and sent forward 
to their seA’^eral destinations at the charge of the 
institution. It possesses a valuable library ( 30,000 
vols.) and museum, and a polyglot printing-press. 
Its great festival is the Mpliany of our Lord— 
His ‘ manifestation to the (^entiles ; ’ and this feast 
is celebrated by an exhibition of exceeding interest 
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ami euiio'jity, at ■whiuh aie delivered recitation^ 
in every language lepiesented in the College or 
its missions, afiiounting often to lifty or sixty. Of 
this festival Cardinal Mezzofaiiti (rj[.v,) irsett to he 
the guiding spirit. 

Propertius, >Sextus (for the second family- 
name, Aurelius, often given him there is no 
authoiity), the most impassioned of the pLoman 
elegiac ])oets, was a younger contemporary of 
Tihulln.'?, hojn about 48 B.C. in Pmhria, probably 
at A'-iftiiim ( the modern Assisi ). N early all we know 
of him is gleaned from his writings, according to 
wMcIi he came of an undistiuguislied, com])arative]y 
poor family, lost his father in boyhood, and had a 
1)01 tion of his patrimony conliscated, after Philippi, 
by the Triumvir^, to reward their veterans, l)ut 
retained means enough to proceed to Rome for 
education, and, having chosen his residence, like 
Viigil ami Maecenas, on the Esniiiline, to make 
poetry the business of his life. The school then 
fashionable was the Alexandrian, lepresented hv 
Callimacliiib and Philetas, and tliese he made his 
models, diawing from them his learned tone and 
his wealtli of mythological colouring. In the 
political and martial movements of the time he 
took no part, though his patriotism was pure and 
strong — witness his exultation over the victory oil’ 
Act him, his scorn of Cleopatra and her piesunip- 
tuoiis ambition to doiiiiiiate the mistress of the 
world, above all, his appeal to the Romans to 
renounce self-indulgence and to return to their 
neglected legeiuls tor the civic virtues and the 
heroism of ‘ tlie brave days of old.’ Such was his 
precept ; while his practice was the emotional 
poetic life, iu the congenial society of Ovid, VirgU 
(whose ^'Encld he has nobly eulogisetl), tbe epic 
poet Poiiticus, and Julius liasaua. Like them he 
won the favour of Mmcenas, to whom he dedicated 
a hook of his poems, and even ingratiated himself 
M'iLli Aiimistus, whose achievements he duly cele- 
brated. Rut tlie ceutivil ligure of Ids inspiration 
was bk mistress Cyntliia, a lady somewluiL older 
tlian be, whose leal name was Hostia. Por many 
yeans ho cherished a glowing pas.sion for this bigiily 
gifted and beautiful, but far from virtuous woman, 
till about *24 B.C. be disentangled himself from her 
spells. She died before him ; Imt even after death 
she lived in his memory as she still lives in the 
poems that have immortalised her. Propertius left 
llonxe, it would appear, only once, on a visit to 
Athen.s, when he may have experienced the shi])- 
wreck lie has so vividly described. Tlie year of his 
deatli lias, with probability, been placed about 14 
B.C. Of his poems only the liz'st hook, devoted 
entirely to Cynthia, was published during his life- 
time ; certainly tlie la'it of the four was given to 
the light, in terms of his will, by his friends. Its 
contents are youthful pieces, in wliich he celebrates 
the legends of early Rome in the style of Calli- 
niaclims, and have a special inberciit in having most 
likely inspired Ovid to the composition of his Fitaii 
— perhaps even of his Heroides, As a poet Pro- 
pertius ranks high in Roman literature — the tone 
of the later criticism {with Goetlie at its head) 
being one of increasing admiration for his native | 
force, Ilia eye for dramatic situation, his power ^ 
over the reader’s sympathies, giving tlie effect of 
reality^ to Avhat in the hands of Tibullus or even 
Ovid is merely conventional. He lias inoi*e in 
common with Catullus than with either of these, 
while lie lacks the artistic graces peculiar to the 
three, being often rough to harshness and obscure 
from defect of finish. 

Tor the English student there is an admirable text by 
Palmer ( Dublin, 1880 ), and gaud critical notes by Paley I 
and Postgate in their^ respective editions. There is no 


Pi’operty. Sec Hkeit.\.ble and Movable, 
Land L.wvs, Pepisunalty, Possession, Realty. 

Pl'OpllCCy. Por the doctrine of prophecy and 
its relation to prediction, see Rible, Yol. II. 
p. 119. See also the Moiks on the several pio- 
pliets cited at the article^ Lsaiah, Jeremiah, 
; the woik^' on ju'ophecy by Hofmann, 
Helitzsch, Tboluck, Ewald, Kueiien, Reuss ; Pair- 
bairn, Propliecif {1S56; 2d ed. 1864); Stanley 
Loathes, Old ’toit anient Prophecy (1880); 'W. It. 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel (1SS2); Riehm, 
Messianic Proplicey trans. 1891). 


Propolis* See Bee, Vol. II. ix 21. 

Proportion, in Arithmetic and Geometry, is 
a particular species of relation subsisting between 
groups of numbeis or quantities. Notwithstanding 
that the idea of proportion is found to e.xist in 
])erfection in the mind of every one, yet a good 
definition of it is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
The two dehnitions which, on the wliole, are found 
to he least objectionable are that of Euclid and 
the ordinary arithmetical definition. The latter 
states proportion to he the * equality of ratios,’ and 
throws us hack on the defiiiition of the term Media 
(q.v.), wliich may most simply he considered as 
the relation of two niimbei-fa to each other, phown 
hy a divi.sion of the one by the other. Thus, the 
ratio of 12 to 3, expressed by or 4, denotes that 
12 contains 3 four times ; and the ratio of 8 to 2 


being also 4, we hai'e from our definition a state- 
ment that the four iiumheis, 12, 3, 8, and 2, are in 
proportion, or, as it is commonly expressed, 12 
bears to 3 the same ratio tluit 8 does to 2, or 
12 : 3 ; : 8 : 2. In the same way it is shown that 
3 : S : : 134 :36 ; for -g- exjiresses the ratio of the lir.st 

to the second, and — 4- It will he 

ob iJt o 


gathered from the two arithmetical jiroportions 
lieie given, and from any others that can he 
formed, that ^the product of the first and last 
terms (the e..ctremcs) is equal to the product of the 
second and third terms {the means ) ; ’ and upon this 
propeidy of proportional nmuhers directlj^' tlepends 
the arithmetical rule called ‘proportion,’ &.c. The 
object of tins rule i.s to find a lonrth proportional 
to three given immber.s — i.e. a number to wliich 
the third beais tlie same ratio that the first does to 


the second j and the number is at once found hy 
multiplying together the second and tliird terms, 
and dividing the product by the iiisb. Proportion 
is illustrated arithmetically by .such problems as, 
‘ If four yards cost six sliillings, wliat will ten cost?’ 
Here, 15 being the fourth projiortional to 4, 6, and 
10, fifteen shillings is the answer. The distinction 
of proportion into direct and inverse is not only 
quite unnece.ssary, but highly mischievous, as it 
tends to create the idea that it is possible for more 
tlian one kind of proportion to subsist. Continued 
qn'oportion indicates a property of every three con- 
secutive or equidistant terms in a ‘ Geometrical 
Progression’ (q.v.)— for instance, in the serie.s 
2. 4, S, 16, 32..., 2;4:;4i8, 4:8::8;16, or 
2 : 8 ; : 8 ; 32, &c. In the above remarks all con- 


sideration of inconimen.snrable quantities has 
been omitted. The definition given by Euclid is 
as follows : Tour magnitudes aie proportional 
when, any equimultiples wdiatever being taken of 
the first and third, and any whatever of the second 
and fourth, according as the multiple of the first is 
greater, equal to, or less than that of the second, 
the multiple of the tliird is also greater, equal to, 
or less than that of the fourth ; i.e. A, B, C, D are 
proportionals w'hen, if niA. is greater than wB, ?aC 
is greater than z/I) ; if ^ mA is equal to riB, mC is 
equal to «D ; if -wiA is less than mC is less 
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locution in tiiih delmitioii iirise from Euclid’^ 
eijdea\"uur to include incoiniuenburaLle quantities ; 
throwin^^ them out of account, it is sutticient to 
say that four niagiiitiitLe& are luoportioiial if, 
liUe multiples being taken of the fust and third, 
aiul like of the second and fouith, when the 
multiple of the lii-st is equal to the nmltiple of the 
feecoiui, the multiple of the third is equal to the 
multiple ot the fourth. For example, take the 
iiuniher>5 12, 3, S, and 2 ; multiply 12 and 3 iG.-^pec- 
tis^ely by such iiuinbers as ^vill give equal products, 
bay by 4 and 16, the i)ioduct being then 48 in both 
ca'-^es ; the products of the remaining numbers, 8 
and 2, by these multipliers are etpial to one 
another, Ijeiiig both 32 ; and therefore these four 
11 umbel s are pioportional. 

Prorogation, the cou tin nance of parliament 
fiom one session to another. Proiogation not only 
sus])endb all business, but quashes all proceedings 
pending at the time, except impeachments by the 
Commons and U’rits of error and appeals before 
the House of Lords. ^ A bill must be leiiewed after 
a pioiogatioii as if it had never been introduced. 
See Paiiliameist. 

Prosecution. See Criminal Law. 

prosecutor, he who takes the initiative in 
hiinging a person to trial on a criminal cliarge. 
In England a prosecutor may begin by takiiig 
steps to ha\ c the accused brought before a magis- 
ti ate ; the magistrate may send the accused f or 
trial, or, in certain cases, he inaj' bind the aceuser 
over to prosecute. On a charge of perjury, con- 
spiracy', libel, ike. the prosecutor must proceed 
before a magistrate, unless a judge or law olficer of 
the crown has given him leave to prefer an indict- 
ment. In other cases, a prosecutor may, at his own 
ditiCretion, he^^in by preferring an indictment which 
will come in tlue course before the Grand Jury (see 
Jury) at assizes or quarter sessions. The liberty 
of prosecution thus permitted is a valuable safe- 
guaid; the government cannot shield oftendeis by 
refusing to prosecute ; it must, however, he reincm- 
hered that the Attorney -general can always stop 
the tidal of a prisoner by entering a nollo prosequi. 
In cases which concern the state it is the duty of 
the Attorney -general to prefer an iudietment or 
iiiforuiatioii ; in other ca^ses the law was fonneily 
content to leave the parties injured by a crime to 
commence proceedings at their own expense and 
lisle. Of late years the government has shown a 
disjmsition to take upon itself the duty of piose- 
cuting in cases wdiere the public interest is con- 
cerned. In 1870 a public prosecutor was ap])ointed ; 
in 1883 the duties of this oflice were transferred to 
the solicitor to the treasury ; and prosecutions are 
now usually undertaken by the Treasury or by 
local authorities. Criminal courts liave also been 
empowered to allow coats to prosecutors ; and these 
cobts are now paid by the Treasury. In Scotland 
the procurator-iiscal makes inquiry in regard to 
Climes committed within his district; cases ai'e 
prepared and conducted by the Lord Advocate or 
by one of his deputies ; anti prosecutions by private 
persons are practically unknown. In Ireland pro- 
secutions are usually undei‘taken by mown solici- 
tor.s and by counsel acting under the control of the 
Attorney-general. There are public prosecutors in 
the United States. See Criminal Law. 

Proselytes {Gr. vi'os-dytos^ Heb, (ferim) was 
an English form of the Greek tvanalation of the 
name given liy the Jews to those heathens who 
became converts to Judaism. There were two 
lands of proselytes distinguished: ‘Proselytes of 
the Gate,^ — ^i.e. heathen strangers, who, in order 
to be allowed to reside in Palestine, had undertaken 
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nmrder, incest, theft, dihohedience to the author- 
ities, and the eating of flesh with the blood in it : 
comniaiidments which piobahly had grown out of 
certain restrictions originally piit upon the 
‘strangers’ by the ^losaic Law (Exodus, xii. 19; 
XX. 10, ko.). The&e ‘ Pioselytes of the Gate,’ or 
‘ Sojourner^,,’ could not claim all the privileges of 
an Isiaelite, could not redeem their first-born, and, 
at a later penod, were not allowed to live in 
Jeiusalem. The second class of proselytes was 
formed by the yerc haheclek (‘Pious Proselytes’), 
or gox haberith (‘Proselytes of the Covenant’). 
These accepted^ all the dogmas and customs of 
Judaism to their fullest extent, and were called 
‘ Complete Isiaelites.’ 

Proserpine (in Latin Pioserpina, a form of 
the Greek Peisephone), daughter of Zeus and 
Uemeter (Ceres), The story of her abduction by 
Pluto, god ot the under- w'orhl, of her mother’s 
unceasing search for her, and of her living part of 
the year above and part undei-ground, is detailed 
under Uemktek. There can he little doubt that 
the myth is an expression of the re\ival of nature 
in spiing after the death of winter. Prosenune 
was usually w'orsliijiped under the name of Kore 
( ‘ maiden ’) along with her mother Demeter. The 
chief seats of her worship w'ere Sicily and Magna 
Griccia ; but she had also ten\ple3 at Corinth, 
Megarn, Thebes, and Spaita. The pomegranate is 
her symbol, and tlie pigeon and cock are sacred to 
her. In w'orks of art slie hears a coiiiucopia, or is 
repve'^ented with eais of corn and a cock. 

yee the works by Preller (1837), Porster (1874), and 
Ovei'beck in Gvieohische Kum^tvfDjtholouiti 4th book ( 1873). 

Prosody (Gr. ‘prosodla), that part of grammar 
which treats of tlie lules of rhythm in metrical 
composition. JSee Metre, Rhyme, Hlanic Verse. 

Prosper of Aanitaine, the zealous cham- 
pion of Augustine and AugUbtinian doctrine against 
the Semi- Pelagians, was horn in Aquitaine about 
the end of the 4th centiiiy, was a pioniinent theo- 
logian in southern Gaul in 428-434, and in the latter 
year settled in Rome. The date of liih death is not 
knoAvn. Resides letters, llcspousioncsy and pam- 
phlets on the doctrines of grace and fiee-wiil, he 
wrote a chronicle, coming down to 455 A.D., a long 
liexanieter poem against the Pelagians, and i\,Lihcr 
i:icntcntiarum compiled from Augustine's woiks. 
There is an edition of Prosper’s works by Le Rrun 
and Man^ant (Paris, 1711). He is .sometime.s 
called St Piosper, the 25th June being his day in 
the Catholic calendar. 

Prossiiltz, a town of Moravia, 13 miles by rail 
SW. of Olmlit/., has celelirated corn-markets and 
manufactories of clothing, linen and cotton stuffs, 
ami distilleries and breweries. Pop. (1880) 18,417. 

Prostate Gland, finn body of muscular 
and glandular structm-e which sunnunds the male 
urethra immediately below the neck of the bladder. 
In size and shape it is not unlike a chestnut. It 
occasionally is the seat of tumours, and of acute 
inliamniatioTi, sometimes leading to abscess ; but 
far the most freqrrent disorder to which it is subject 
is a cln-onie enlargement occurring after middle 
life, wdiich is tlie most common cause of retention 
of urine at that period. See UlUNE. 

Prostitution dates unhappily fr-oni the earliest 
stages of human culture, and ’was a recognised iur 
btitution in the times of the Je^YibhpaU■iarcllS (Gen. 
xxx^’iii. 15). The religious prostitution of woiiren 
in Jionour of the goddess of fertility tvas usual in 
ancient Babylonia, and was an integral portioii of 
the worship of Ashtoreth in Phoenicia ; and similar 
licentious orgies disgraced the worship of the Egy^- 
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lu'othels, Cluifstian issued at vaiiou's time-s 

streuHoiib lawb ainiiri^^ at the Mippre'^sion of tlie 
vice ; some of the eailiest example^ of this legis- 
hition Iieing found amongst the capitularies of 
CliarleinagJie. Tlie Crusades gave a great impetus 
to imcoucealod hii morality ; and in the middle 
ages it may be said tliat prostitution was lecognised 
as a ijcce^ary and inevitable part of the social 
organism. In tlie Thirty Years’ AVar swann.b of 
women followed the aimies of hoth sides. Alodern 
state'*, vary iiiiich in their attitude to this vice, 
either disregarding it, regulating it by specific 
ordinances, or trying to check it. In Japan (q.v., 
Vol. VI. p. 2S6) piustitution may even be re- 
garded as an lionouiable self-devotifui. 

In the language of English law, a prostitute 
a woman who carries on a cour-se of habitual and 
piouiiscuous imiiiorality. Act^s of immorality are 
not always criminal j "but in England a brothel 
or disorderly lioiise is a nuisance, and a per.son who 
keep.s such a house may he indicted and piiid.-^hed hy 
fine and imprisonineiifc ; if two ratepayers make a 
complaint to the police the local authorities under- 
take the prosecution, and the expenses arc paid out 
of the ratc'^. The landlord of a house is also Jialde 
to penalties if it is used with Ins knowledge as a 
brothel. Special penalties aie imposed on biotliel- 
keepers liarboiiring thieves, and on puhlicans who 
permit prostitutes to a^'semhle on their pi-emises. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act, ISSo, deaL 
with the offence of procuring any woman or girl to 
have unlawful connection witii any person, or to 
become an inmate of a brothel at liome or abroad, 
and with the offence of using threats, or false 
representations, or drugs for t^Iie same unlawful 
purpose. A search-warrant may be granted under 
the act in case there is reason to su‘>i>ect that a 
woman or girl is detained as an inmate of a brothel. 
No punishment is inflicted on the men who frequent 
a brothel; not because tlie guilt of sexual vice is 
Icbb in a man than in a woman, but because im- 
moial women form a definite class of tlie com- 
munity and immoral men do not. In the law of 
contract prostitution is regarded as a Avorthless or 
as an illegal consideration, according to circuiii' 
stances. Thus, a bond providing iov futiu^e illicit 
cohabitation is void, as being founded on an illegal 
consideration ; a promise to piry money for 
cohabitation is founded on no consideration at all, 
and is binding if made under seal. A person who 
lets lodgings or supplies dresses, to a woman 
for the purpose of enabling her to live as a prosti- 
tute cannot recover the rent of tlie premises or the 
l»riee of the good.s sold. In some continental coun- 
tries the law extends a certain toleiation to 
brothels, and deals with prostitutes for the pur- 
pose of preventing the spread of venereal disease. 
By the Contagious Diseases Acts, 180^-68, a system 
of inspection was established in certain military 
and naval stations in England and Ireland ; magis- 
trates were empowered to order the examination 
and detention in hospital of women suflering from 
contagious diseases. As to the medical and moral 
results of the acts, there is an extraordinary con- 
tlicb of evidence. A resolution condemning the 
wliole 8y.steni of examination was adopted hy the 
House of Commons in 1SS3, on tlie motion of Air 
Stausfeld ; the acts liave been repealed ; and in 
India, Avliere the same system was in force, it 
has been abolishotl by the governor- general in 
council. 

See also the article Coxtagious Diseases Acts ; AYard- 
law, Lecliires oh Female Prostitution (1843); Acton, 
Prostitution Considered (1857; 2d ed. 1870); Sanger, 
Ilistoru and Causes of Prostitution (New York, 1858); 
Henry Mayhew, the extra volume of London Lahour and 
the London Poor (1861); Lecky, History of Fitropean 
Morals (1SG9); Dr Eliz. Blaolcwoll, Moral Education 


(1S7S), and Jlie Huiaan KlLniiut in /Vt.v (1883) ; Sheldon 
Amos, Laics for the Prohibition^ Regulation, and 
LicenshKj of Ficc (1877); Powell, y^tatc Rrgaiatiim 
of Vice (Nevv Y'ork, 1878); Liacroix, Hisfoire de la 
Prostitution 1851-54); Lecour, La Prostitntum 

d Paris ct d Londres (od cd. 1877) ; and German worka 
by Hugel 11865), Kuhn {3d ed. 1888), Huppe (1870), 
Sclirank (1886), and Stursfeld (1887). 

ProtagOVJiS, the earliest of the Greek sophists, 
was a native of AhJera, ])orn about 490 B.C. Going 
to Athens about the middle of the century, he 
taught there and in other Gieek cities, at home 
and in Sicily, a system of practical wisdom, specially 
litted to train men for the duties of citizen in a 
Greek state, chietiy grammar, rhetoric, &c. The 
basis of his speculation is the propo.sition that 
‘man is the measure of all things,’ a logical con- 
sequence of the teaching of Heraclitus. The 
Thccctctns nnd. Protatjoras of Plato are devoted to 
a refutation of his doctrines. All Protagoias’s 
works aie lost. He himself pcrislied at sea, prob- 
ably between 421 and 415 B.c., whilst on his way 
to Sicily to escape a charge of atheism brought 
against him at Athens. 

Proteaceas a natural older of evergreen 
exogenous plants, containing about 650 known 
species of shrubs and small trees, cliielly natives 
of South Africa aiul of Australia, and forming a 
remarkable feature of the vegetation of these 
regions. Some of them, as species of Protea and 
Bauksia (q.v. ), arc ficquenbly cultivated in garden^ 
and greenhouses, being prized for their .singular 
and elegant appearance, and their cuiious and 
often beautiful nowers. Tlie timber of some of the 
laiger species is used for vaiioins purposes; otliei.s 
supply much of tlio lire wood of the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia. 

Protection, a theory of the proper attitude 
of gov’eiiiiuent towards the industi'ial devclopmeiit 
of a nation. The j^rotectionist cow right isai in u.t* 
believes that his government iw J. b. Lippmcott 
should aid in the development of Company, 
the citizen and of the natural resources of tlie 
country. He also believes that tliis aid can 
often he given by the judicious stimulation of 
particular industries. Protection is not therefore, 
as is frequently asserted, a theory of foreign 
trade. It is true that the expression ‘ protective 
law ’ is sometimes confined to tariff or duty on 
imports which tends to increase the home produc- 
tion of a commodity while decreasing the amount 
imported. But, in the correct and broader view 
of the .subject, all laws which tend to develop 
particular iiidustrie.s are protective. 

There are three ways in which a government can 
increase the amount of production in any industry. 
The first is by direct aid to those engaged in it. 
This may be accomplished through what is called in 
the United >States an internal improvement — a term 
which may be apjilied to all work.s tending to increase 
the productive power of the country. It includes 
canals and railroads subsidised by government which 
open new fields to cultivation, dikes which keep back 
the watei* of a river, and reservoirs for the purpose 
of irrigation. Aid may also be extended to those 
engaged in an iiidnatry hy a bounty or subsidy. 
It is true that the improvement by the governnienb 
of the navigation of livers or of harbours is often 
advocated by tho.se who stienuously oppose boun- 
ties, and in fact all other form.s of government aid 
to industry. And at first it would appear as if the 
payment of money in bounties simply stimulated 
the industry in which tlie payment was made, 
wliile any of the internal improvements above men- 
tioned is an aid to all production. Tiffs in a fallacy. 
A canal between the Great Lakes in the United 
States, while it may be a considercable stimulus to 
the production of wheat and corn, because it brings 
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ne/iier to the priiicijial markets sections suited to 
tlie^e cereals, lias only the most remote effect on 
the piodiictinn of cotton. On tlie other liand, the 
effect of a subsidy or bounty is never confined to 
the industry in ivliich it i^ paid. It always has 
more or les.s influence on all auxiliary occupations, 
A bounty on raising hogs, as far as it stimulated 
their production, would increase the acreage de- 
voted to coin. Thus ^Ye usually find that the 
consistent opponent of l)0untie“5, who, at tlie same 
time, advocate.? internal imtuovenients, disapprove.? 
of tlie former on account of tlie moral effect of the 
direct payment of money by the government to the 
individual. Tlio.se who oppo.se sucli payments on 
strictl}’’ economic gionnds are likewi'rse usually 
found among tlie ojiponeiits of all internal improve- 
ments. Botli internal improvements and houiities 
tend to increase production in .some industries more 
than ill olheis. In so far they arc both protective. 

The history of the public lands of tlie United 
States offers a striking example of protection 
through a direct reward hedd out by tlie govern- 
ment for pro.secutiiig definite lines of industry. 
Public lands could be obtained by citizens on the 
easicftt terms ( see liOMiiSTiiATiS ). A great stimulus 
was thus given to the pioductiou of those agricul- 
tural commodities for which the soil or situation of 
tlie public lands was suited. IMosb of tlie govern- 
ment land was capable of growing wheat, while 
comparatively little u^as adajited to cotton. In 
this way there was a distinct inducement held out 
to the citizen to giow wlieat. This fact lias had a 
lirofound effect on American agricultuial industry. 

The second method of protection, or the stimu- 
lation of an industry, is to impose burdens on other 
industries. This may be done by taxation or any 
restrictive regulation. The result of placing a 
burden on a particular industry i.s to lessen the 
amount of production in that industry, the energy 
thus suspended being turned into new channels; and 
tlie remaining industries of the country arc stimu- 
lated in varying degrees. Tims taxes on alco- 
liolic drinks, lessening the amount couRumed, 
decrease their production, while inci easing the 
production of many otiier articles. Such ]aw.s 
usually give a small quota of protection to many 
occupations, but at the same time there are eases 
ill which the protective effect is caidliied to a single 
industry. Wlien there are two commodities which 
can he applied to practically the same jnirposes, the 
taxation or ah, solute proliilntion of one will not only 
greatly retard its consumjjtion, hut greatly increase 
the consumption of the other. Thi.s i.s particularly 
true where the difference between the two com- 
modities, as in tlie case of beet and cane sugar, or 
of butter and oleomargarine, is more in the method 
of production than in the finished commodity. The 
laws fettering the sale and production of oleo- 
margarine in the United States are as much a 
protection to the production of the cheaper and 
inferior grades of butter as tlie bounty on heet- 
sngar in Uermany is to the production of tlie beet. 
Again, there are other commodities which, though 
they differ in kind, satisfy the same general 
purpose. In such cases the consumption of one 
can be retarded or prohibited in order to protect- 
or stimulate the other. The taxation of wool, 
for instance, will lead to the greater consump- 
tion of cotton; this has been one of the marked 
results of the tariff on wool and woollens im- 
ported into the United States. In the same way, 
tlie taxation of one article of food will very fre- 
quently have the effect of increasing the consump- 
tion or another. This kind of protection has not 
found much expression in legislative intention, 
though, as iu the case of the united States tariff 
on wool, it has frequently been one of the marked 
results of legislative action. In the middle ages 


expnit duties, or the absolute prohibition of the 
exportation of certain ai tides, was a popular 
method of sLimulating the home pi eduction of 
particular commodities. Thu;^ in England, duiiug 
the leign of Edward III., the exportation of wool 
Avas jirohihited, not to i>iotect the wool-grower.? of 
the kingdom, but to bring about the establishment 
of woollen inanufautoiic-'. 

The third Avay in Aihich it is po-ssible to stimulate 
an industry is to buidcii the foreign producer of 
the commodity Avhich it is deMred to produce at 
borne. The home producer is given a certain 
monopoly either by piohibiting the importation of 
the foreign commodity, or by exacting a tax for 
the peimission to import. Nearly all countries in 
this manner protect some of then- industries. So 
usual has it become to jdace an import duty on a 
commodity Avhen a nation de.sires to foster it? pro- 
duction within the houmK of tlie nation that the 
woid 'tariff’ is often used as if it AAeie the only 
form of protection. Eor tliis reason we have 
entered rather more minutely than othenvise would 
have been nece.ssaiy into tlie other method.? of 
accomplishing the same object. TJiey all increase 
the amount produced in some indnstiie^ more than 
ill others ; tliey equally break the principles of 
laitisez Jalrc. 

Jt is essential to Iceep in mind the theoretic simi- 
larity betAveen a tariff hiAv and a Iilav jiroAudiiig for 
internal improvements. The economic principles 
which underlie a proteetii’C tai ilF are also the founda- 
tion of many other activities of the modern state, 
Avliich all thinkers recognise as Avithiii the pro- 
vince of government, and the judicious exercise 
of Avhicli i? univer‘-ally conceded as absolutely 
essential to the Avelfare of the nation. The modern 
free-trader attempts to .sever his theory of the neces- 
sary henefils to he derived from the freedom of 
international trade from that conception of the 
functions of tlie state Avliich is usually called the 
doctrine of laisscz fairc. Yet to theoretically main- 
tain his position on international trade it is neces- 
sary for him to e.stahlish a universal negative. He 
mu.st shoAA^ that any stimulation of an industry 
by gOAxuniiient is alAA’ays and necessarily bad. If 
government cannot aid particular industries by a 
tariff there is no reason Avhy it should be permitted 
to do ao iu any other way. The argument for 
universal free trade is therefore not only fatal to 
protective tariffs, Imt to many internal improve- 
ments, as Avell as to many laAvs dealing Avith the 
jjublic lands of a nation. Again, by realising the 
theoretic similaritj^ of a tariff law and a laAV proA’id- 
ing for an internal improvement, Ave shall aAwl 
the mistake made by many tliat the indiscriminate 
Btimulation of any industry that is not in a flouiish- 
ing condition is "the object of the protectionist. 
An internal improvement which cost more than the 
benefit it conferred Avould he an improvement only 
in name. It is only Avhen such Avorks increase the 
productive poAver of the nation that they are truly 
heneffcial. In the same Avay, though a tanff or 
other protective laAV may stimulate many indu.stries, 
it is only advisable if it increases the productive 
poAYcr of the peojile. The proof of protection as a 
theory lies in the demonstration of tlie possibility 
under given circumstances of increasing the pro- 
ductive pOAver of a nation as a Avhole by the stimu- 
lation or a particular industry. The clenionstration 
of the practicability of protection lies in the jiroof 
of the possibility of knowing, Avitli reasonable cer- 
tainty, Avhen the circumstances arc such as to 
render protection to an industry advisable. 

In any investigation into the grounds on which 
]5rotection is based Ave should distinguish between 
economic and political considerations. At different 
periods in tlie history of a nation there Avili be a 
great change in the relative importance of these 
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factors. Even among purely economic conbitleia- 
tions tlie alteration of conditions causes a clnange 
in the einpiiasis which v ill he placed on ditFerenfc 
arguments. Nothing fe])ows this more clearly tlian 
an hifefcorical review of tJie various considerations 
wliieli have induced tlie people of the United States 
to a<]opt and maintain their high tariff policy. 
During the hist fifty years of their history the 
American people seem to have been gi-eatiy in- 
fluenced by the thouMit tliat it is more patriotic to 
buy home-made articles tlian to import from abroad. 
They felt that in case of war the nation should 
be independent. The commercial relations of the 
period were by no means as clo^e as they are to-day. 
Tills fact justly gave to this argument a prominence 
whicli woiibl be unwari'anted at the present time. 
In the early history of tlie United States a great 
deal of stress was also very properly laid on the 
argument for protection to infant industries. The 
argument is hasetl on the fact that to establish an 
industry is always a slow and expensive process. 
Even if it is sliown that wlien tlie industry is once 
established its products would he raised or made at 
home cheaper than they can be imported, it may 
still be impossible to stai't the industry without aiil 
from the government, or 'without such aid its 
establishment may long be delayed. If it is an 
agricultural industry, for instance, capital may 
have to be expended in preparing land for culti- 
vation, or tlie people may liave to learn through 
many failures how to raise the particular crop or 
care for the breed of stock. There never has been 
an agilcultural product introduced into any country 
without four-lifths of the people who first undertook 
to produce it abandoning its cultivation as unpro- 
fitalde, only to take it up again w'hen those more 
persistent or with more capital have demonstrated 
It'S practicability. No cleaver proof can he found 
of the difficulty of intioducing an industry, which 
as it is now established is immensely profitable, 
than in tlie Jiistory of hog- raising in the western 
part of the United States. For years one who 
could raise liogs was looked upon as having a pecu- 
liar gift, simply because tlie majority who attempted 
to do so failed to make liog-rai&ing pay. The pro- 
tectionist considers that where a nation is reason- 
ably certain that, when the industry is once fairly 
established, the people can obtain the product of 
that industry move cheaply than they now import 
it from abroad, but at the same time tlie expense of 
starting or developing the industry is considerable, 
then it is advisable for the government to aid in its 
establishment, Tlie particular character of the aid 
given must depend T7pon circumstances. It may bo 
that what is necessary to develop an industry is to 
open a certain section of country. Under these 
circumstances protection will be often wisely ex- 
tended th rough internal improvements such as 
canals and railroads. On tlie other hand, if the 
people do not imdevstaud the method of production, 
a tariff on its importation from abroad would prob- 
ably be the best method of protection. It would 
temporarily raise the price, and thus, holding out 
the hope or higli profits, induce the people to make 
the necessary experiments in production. 

^ Another purely economic argument for a protec- 
tive tailll, whicli Avas also especially urged during 
the first decades of American history, is the advan- 
tage of a market for the surplus products of the 
soil within the boimdailes of the nation rather tlmn 
in a foreign country. The foreign nation is usually 
supplied with the same agricultural product from 
other nations, and very likely raises the commodity 
itself. The price of the exported commodity and 
the demand for it therefore depend on the climatic 
conditions of the prevloirs year in distant countries, 
and is subject to great fluctuations. The violence 
of the flue t nations is increased by the fact that the 


foreign nation usually confines its demond to one 
or tw'o product'^. The prosperit^y of a purely agri- 
cultural state becomes dependent, therefore, not 
only on the climatic conditions of distant countries, 
lait on the condition of one or, at most, tvvo crofp.s. 
The difliculty, of course, is to determine wlien the 
extent of tlie fluctuation in prices renders a trade 
unprofitable which is otlierwise advantageous. A 
general rule cannot he given. Each case must be 
examined by itself. 

Closely allied to the last argument is one oilgin- 
ally advanced by Air Carey. He urged tliat a 
nation should maintain tlie proper balance of its 
industries. This does not mean that a people 
should pioduce things for which the soil or climate 
of their country is totally unfit, but rather that a 
nation should grow and manufacture nlthin its 
boundaries all tilings whicli are suitable to tlie 
country, irrespective of the fact that they may he 
imported more cheaply than they can he produced 
at home. Tlic proper'balance of industry deiiend-s 
upon pliy^ical and social conditions. The cheapness 
of production is not the only test of tlie atl vantages 
to be derived from the extension of an industry. 
Air Carey depended upon liistorical evidence to 
support these propositions. 

All these arguments aro.se at a time when the 
country was comparatively new. They are espe- 
cially applicable to immature conditions. To a 
young country tlie harmonious development of its 
natural resources and internal trade are much 
more important considerations than the ability to 
sujiply foreign markets. Tlie foreign demand may 
be limited, or the changes in economic conditions 
witnessed in a now country rapidlj’ growing may 
render it in a shoit time unable to compete with 
other nation.s in the production of those eom- 
I moditiea in which it first excelled. The United 
States having passed beyond immature conditions, 

! it is hub natural that the arguments on which pro- 
tection was advocated during the earlier stages of 
the nation’s history should he replaced by con- 
.siderations applicable to older nations. 

The problems wliich surround tlie development 
and settling of land and the starting of inaiui- 
factoiles mark the lir.st period of a people’s life in 
a new country. But as soon as large sections are 
thoroughly settled the prohleins which surround 
the distribution of wealth become prominent. The 
United States has proved no exception to tliis rule. 
In the period siiice tlie civil war the idea of pro- 
tection to American labour has had great weiglib 
with the mass of voters. In many instances the 
Jaboiii’Grs engaged in the protected indiistriefs are 
receiving higher wages than those engaged in 
similar occupations in Europe. 

Ifc is argued that Avages AAmuld he reduced if the 
protective system Avas abandoned. At the same 
time it may be contended that, if the adoption of 
free trade by the United States would throw a 
laige number of laboureis in the protected iiidus- 
tiles out of employment, these Avould seek other 
industries, and by their ooiiipetition force doAVii 
all AAmge.s. This is essentiall^r an argiimeut from 
tlie standpoint of distribution. Arguments from 
production, hoAvever, are by no means Avantiiig. 
In fact they are daily becoming more prominent, 
though oAving to changed economic conditions they 
differ Aildely from those Avhich Avere advanced Avlien 
tlie countiy Avas in tlie first stages of its develoi> 
inent. In the earlier decades of their history the 
American peo]fle protected those industries AAdiieb, 
Avheu once established, AA'ould soon compete Avith any 
other nation. Temporary protection Avas all tliat 
Avas con teni] dated. Its obiect Avas fco turn the in- 
dustries of the country easily and quickly into those 
channels in Avhicli they Avere ultimately destined 
to flow. 
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But experience lias sho^vn the Americans that if 
it is de-sivable to continue many of their present 
industries protection must he continued long after 
the name of an ‘ infant industry ’ has ceased to he 
apidicalde. The American protectionist, there- 
fore, must refute the fundamental position of the 
modern free-trader — viz. that the cheapness of each 
particular commodity is always for the henelit of 
the whole people. For it follows fioin tliis pro- 
position that protection can never he justified 
which does not, within reasonable time, reduce the 
cost of the commodity protected, rendering the 
protection itself no longer necessary. The latest 
arguments of the protectionist have consequently 
been directed towards the ilisproof of this propose 
tion. It is contended that there are definite classes 
of circumstances in which the stimulation of par- 
ticular industries, even at the expense of aii in- 
crease in price of the protected commodity, will 
result in increasing tlie productive pfiwer of the 
nation — that is, the increased ability of the people 
of the nation to satisfy their desires. Tlie laws 
of political economy naturally fall under two 
heads, subjective and objective, according as they 
are deduced from an investigation into the 
nature of man himself and his desires, or into 
the nature of the ph.ysical world. In looking 
at the physical wnrhl one notices that different 
countries are suited to the production of different 
commodities. To force peaches to grow in Canada 
and wheat in Cuba would he a waste of energy. 
At the same time it is not less time that in every 
part of the world the total results will he larger 
where Lheie is a varied profhiction than if the 
inhabitants con lined themselves to raising a single 
cvo]). Allot lier fact in the physical world wliich 
profoundly affects agriculture is what is called by 
economists the law of diminishing returns. It is 
based on the limited nature of the natural re.soiirces 
of a country, especially for the growth of particular 
commodities. If there is more than a certain 
quantity of wheat demanded, for instance, all the 
good wheat-lands being exhausted, poorer wheat- 
kinds, requiring the expenditure of more energy 
per bushel, will he used to cultivate that cereal. 
The amount of energy which will he necessary to 
obtain a loaf of bread does nob depend on the 
average energy required to produce a bushel of 
wheat, hut on tlm energy which is needed to pro- 
duce that portion of the wheat crop Avhich is 
grown on those acre.s least suited for its ciiltiv\a- 
tiou. For as all the wheat is sold at practically 
the same price, that price must he high eiiougU 
to compensate those who have expended the 
gi'eatest amount of energy in producing it. It 
foBo'svs from these con.siderabions that it is of 
prime importance to the country that every part 
of the land should he put as far as possil)le to 
its best use — that is, growing that for wliich 
it is adapted. If any laud is required to grow a 
commodity for which it is ill suited the amount of 
energy which the people have to expend in order to 
obtain that commodity is greatly increased. If a 
man is left to himself he will not always use the 
land in the best way. By the best use is not 
meant that use which enables the producer to 
obtain directly from the land what will be for him 
the greatest amount of food. It is rather that use 
which, taking into consideration the wants and 
products of the rest of the world, tends to make 
the iiihahitants of the iiaticm obtain directly or 
through exchange the greatest amount of piuduc- 
tion. The protectionist contends that the peculiar 
economic condition of the United States, for 
instance, would make the adoption of free trade 
result in a had use of the natural agricultural 
resources of the country. 

Tims of all the products of the United States 


wheat and cotton are alone those which Euiope 
especially demands. In cotton the United States 
has practically a monopoly, and its ex]M)rtation is 
not aliected by the tarilf. The cultivation of 
wheat, however, would he greatly increased by 
any step in the direction of free trade. )Suppos'e 
the Americans removed the duty on iron, England 
would send to the United States more iron than she 
does at present, and avouUI buy more wheat to pay 
for the iron. Asa result of free iron, wlieat would 
be grown even more than at jtresent on lands 
uusuited for its cultivation. It would require more 
energy to obtain a loaf of bread, as what has to he 
given in exchange for a product must compensate 
for the energy expended on what is produced 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
The amount, therefore, whicli the inhabitants of 
the country, in which term we include the farmers 
themseh'es, would have to give for wheat would he 
increased. ^Vt the same time it is acknowledged 
that with the removal of the tarifl on iron the 
amount of energy required to obtain a delinite 
quantity of iron wonld he decreased. The pro- 
tectionist argues that the people, by seeking to 
increase their foreign trade at the expense of home 
industries, would lose as consumers more than 
they ^vould gain. It will he seen that the solution 
of the question depends upon two factors. In the 
first place it depends upon the propoition Avhich 
wlicat l)ears to iron in the ex]>enses of the average 
man. If, on the repeal of the tariff, iron falls 
25 per cent., and wheat rises 5 per cent., 
hut the average man spends fifteen tiniC'^ as 
much in wheat as in iron, free trade in iron has 
caused actual loss in production. The people find 
more difficulty in satisfying their desires. Secondly, 
the solution depends upon the physical condition-s 
of tlie country in respect to its capacity for wheat- 
raising — how far an increased demand for wlieat 
will cause lands less suited for wheat to he planted 
with that cereal. From the above it will be seen 
that advantages of protection depend upon the 
particular circumstances of each case. 

There is another argument which likewise attacks 
the major premise of the free-trader, and on which 
the Aiiiericans arc beginning to lay some stress. 
This owe.s its origin to the fact that the desires of 
the Americans are at present adapted to European 
conditions rather than to those of their own con- 
tinent. The protectionist believes that govern- 
ment can aid in the unconscious adaptation of the 
individual citizen to his environment. This cau 
he done by the second method of protection 
instanced in the fiist part of this aidicle j that 
is to say, the imposition of burdens on the com- 
modities which satisfy the same desires as the com- 
modity one desires to protect. To illustrate this 
from the use of cotton and wool in clothing. The 
climate of England is much damper than that of the 
United States. Wet cotton fibre is a better conduc- 
tor of heat than wet woollen fibre. It is abiisolutely 
I essential that the Englishman should have in his 
clothing a large proportion of wool. At the same 
I time, cotton being more easily obtained than wool, 

! it is a waste of energy to use the latter where the 
' former can be employed without danger to health. 
Tlie dry climate of tlio gi eater part of the United 
' States renders it possible for the people to employ 
with safety a larger proportion of cotton in their 
clothing than is advisable in England. But the 
Americans, instead of taking advantage of their 
environment, tend to copy the fashions of London. 
Thus the tariff on wool and woollens, liesides being 
defended on the ground of the protection it affouls 
the sheep raisers, is also advocated on the ground 
that it unconsciously causes the people to u.se a 
larger proportion of cotton. 

This review of the last two arguments by whicli 
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the protectioni'stft. in the United States liave fcu))- 
poited their policy shows ^onietliing beside the fact 
that a change in economic conditions will produce 
a coiTe''pondiiig chaiure in the inrtueiice of ditfer- 
eiit ai guiiieiit>». It also^ shous that it is easy to 
imagine conditions, which at the same time are 
not unlikely to occur, in which the atloption of a 
protective policy, either through a tavid* legislation, 
internal improvements, or houiibies, will increase 
the productive power of the nathm. The universal 
negative which a'-serts that under no circum- 
stances can the interference with free competi- 
tion increa‘=-e piodnctive iiower is disproved. Thus 
much has already been admitted by free-traders. 
Bub they contend that it is impo-^ible for any 
one to tell exactly when a combination of cir- 
cumstances exists which would lender the pro- 
tection of a particular industry advisable, and 
therefore it is better not to interfere with inter- 
national competition. The argument admits that 
we can easily imagine whole classes of cases in 
which interference with free international compe- 
tition in particular cominodiLies would he highly 
beneficial, but objection is made to any action 
being taken, because we cannot tell exactly \\ hen 
it w'oiild be right to interfeie. As a matter of 
fact, this argument is not aimed at protection, but 
against all changes in existing laws. If for a long 
seiies of years the policy of a nation has been to 
piotect the iron industry, then according to this 
ohjeetion it has no riglit to adopt fiee trade in 
iron, because, while some may consider it desirable, 
that fact depends on circumstances which we can 
never exactly estimate or with absolute certainty 
determine. There is no intrinsic difierence be- 
tween the legUlatioii for the purpose of increasing 
tlie productive power of the nation and developing 
its resources tiirough a tarifi’ and through an 
internal improvement. The action of men and 
of nations is based on probabilities. The best 
we can do at any time is that which we believe is 
most probably right. It is undeniable that it is 
more diliicult to impose a pioper tavilF than to 
decide where a canal .should be built. It may^ also 
be admitted that in some cases it is much inore 
difficult to determine viien protection is desirable 
than in others. Each case must be examined by 
itself. Any one who advocates a change in exist- 
ing laws should have ground for believing that the 
change would be benelicial ; but, believing that a 
change would he advantageous, he need not wait 
until he has airived at absolute certainty before 
attempting to effect that change. 

'Wq have not attempted to answer many argu- 
ments of the free-trader. For the most part these 
arguments either go to show what the protection- 
ist admits or disprove.s follies for wdiich he never 
contenrU. One illustration of this last tendency 
will suffice. It stated by the free-trader that 
})rofcectioiiists desire a tariff or other protective law, 
because they think it will increase the amount of 
gohl and silver coinage in the country. That there 
aie many who do not realise that the value of the 
exports and imports always tend to balance each 
other must be allowed ; but that many who are 
inllueneed by reason are protectionists because they 
think protection adds to the stock of the nation’s 
gold and silver we cannot believe. The attempt 
to impose this argument on those who advocate a 
tariff is siinilar to that wliicli Avould class tlie 
modern believer of a governmental policy which 
seeks to develop the natural resources of tlie coun- 
try with the advocate of the mercantile system of 
the middle age.s and it.s obsolete bheoiy of the 
* Balance of Trade. ’ This last was the belief that 
the only trade which i.9 beneficial is that which at 
the end of a series of transactions showed a balance 
in money due by the foreign to the home country. 


Theie U probably nothing in the science of econo- 
mics luoie deliiiitely settled than that the appaient 
balance of trade is no indication of its piofitable- 
ness to the nation. 

The thought which tiuly underlies all pjotec- 
tionist arguments i*5^ that the government of the 
nation, being the chief among its social oiganisa- 
tions, should not simply he the enforcer of civil 
order, hut that it can and should aid ^ in the 
advancement of the people and in the increase 
of their productive power. It is impos&ilde, even 
if it were desirable, to increase simullaiieously 
all the industrie.s of the nation. Government aid 
to industry, if it comes at all, must come through 
protection" to particular iiidustiics or classes of 
industries. The intcu’nal huprovemeiit as well as 
the tarifi’ gives a gi eater stimulus to one occupation 
than to another. The advisability of such stimu- 
lation or protection does not de])eiKl upon the fact 
that it increases production along certain lines, 
hut that it enable.s the people to saii.'^fy their 
desires more easily. The protectionist does not 
claim that protection is always good, or that we 
can tell the 2 )recise nionient when an internal ini- 
l)rovenient or a taiift’ becomes advisable, but he 
does claim that under certain circumstances great 
good can come to a nation from judicious aid to 
industry; and that, though we can never tell 
exactly when these circumstances exist, we can 
sometimes be as ceitain as of any tiling else in the 
domain of political science. 

It is proper that mention should here bo made of 
a theory which is popularly supposed to stand mid- 
way between free trade and protection — that of the 
fair- trader. Speaking broadly, ib may be said that 
a believer in tlie fair-trade theory advocates freely 
opening the jiorts of his nation only to those eoun- 
tiies which on their part admit, without restriction 
or tax, the products of his country. There are 
two senses in which this general attitude may be 
regarded. The fust is essentially non-economic. 
Ib is an outcome of a sentiment for cfjuality and 
ecpiity, or an nn defined feeling that a nation is coii- 
feri'iiig a benefit on another country when .she 
admits the iiroducts of that country free of duty, 
and therefore she should not do so unless a corre- 
sponding advantage is given to her by the foreign 
nation. Nations, however, do not open or close 
their ports to foreign trade for tne good of 
foreigners, but for their own advantage. A foreign 
government may exact a duty on our products 
when imimrted into their country, but this is no 
reason why we should or should not tax their 
products. On the other hand, if we regard the 
attitude of the fair- trader as denoting a belief that 
liis government in treating with other governments 
should attempt to establisli those commercial rela- 
tions wliich are most advantageous to his country, 
bis position is essentially that of a protectionist. 
It may often be advisable that a nation, for the 
sake of gaining an advantage in one direction, 
siionld forego an advantage in another. "When this 
priiiciplo is applied to foreign relations it finds its 
practical expression in wliat are known as ‘ recipro- 
city treaties. ’ It is this policy Avhich the pptec- 
tionists in the United Statc.s are at present logicaBy 
asaumiug in negotiating their commercial treaties 
with foreign nations. 

See Henry Carey’s works; History of American PrO' 
tcctivc System, by A. Young {18G6); Protection, a 
Poon to Consumers (1867), and 2’he Protective Question 
Abroad (1870), by J. L. Hargea ; Pica fur Limited Pro- 
tection, l3y Lord Bateman (1877 ; Amer. ed, 1878); An 
Argument for a Protective. Tari§, by J. B. "Wise (1880); 
Ooveimmcnt Pevenue, ])y Ellis H. Hoberts (1884); Pro- 
tection to Home Industry, by Hohert Ellis Thompson 
(1886); The American Protectionisms Manual, bj?' U. B. 
Stebbins (1888); The Economic Basis of Protection, hy 
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Simon K. Patten ( 1890) : Ovv Sheep and the Tarifft by 
■\Vm. Draper Lewis (1891 ), 

[With the above article, wliicli is by the author of the 
last-named work, a representative American protection- 
ifat, nia 3 ’ be coiiipaied the article Fbee Thape, in Voh IV., 
by Piofessor Shield Nicholson, written from the opposite 
point of view.] 

Pl’Otcctivc Legislation, a term ap]dicable 
to legislation in promotion of Pi-otection as opposed 
to Free Trade, is more specially used of legislation 
in favour of classes of tlie coininunity thought speci- 
ally to stand in need of it, the Factory Acta (tj-v.) 
being a notable example. To the same category 
belong the Employer’s Liability Act (see Liability), 
the Merchant Shipping Acts, much of tlie legisla- 
tion in regard to mines, Crofters (q.v.), and Irisli 
tenants (see Land Laws). The supporters of the 
Laissez-faire (q.v.) theory of government, even 
when mlmilting jnstilication for some of those 
measures, protest against otliers of them or pails 
of them as interfering with industry and coiu- 
meice, and tending to limit freedom and establish 
a socialistic state-tlespotism. The jiroj^osal to limit 
the working day to eight hours is resisted on the 
same ground ; and some extend their protest to 
free education, fiee libraries, and government 
measures for the housing of the poor. »See A Pica 
for LihciiPi edited by Tlioinas Mackay, with pre- 
iiice by Herbert Spencer ( 1891 ). 

Protector, a title which has sometimes been 
conferred in England on the recent or governor of 
the kingdom during the sovereign's minority. It 
ivas given to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in 
1422, in the minority of Henry YJ. Ricliard, Duke 
of Gloucester, ivas Protector in 1483, prior to lus 
ascending the throne as Richard III. Tlie Duke 
of Somerset, one of King Henry YIIL’s eighteen 
executors, was in 1547 constituted Protector during 
the minority of Edwaul VI., with the assistance 
of a council, consisting of the remaining seventeen 
executors j a dignity, however, wliioh he enjoyed for 
but bwent}' moiitli.s. Oliver Cionnvell, in December 
1G53, took the title of Lord Protector of the Gom- 
moinvealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
1658 his son Ricliard succeeded to Jiis title and 
authority, but was never formally installed in the 
Protectorate, which he resigned in the following 
year. 

ProtCidS are an important class of substances, 
mostly of animal origin, but occurring also in the 
vegetable kingdom, of which egg albumen may be 
takeu as a good example. The various members 
of the class are closely related to each other, and 
amongst them they make up the greater portion of 
the animal organism. The classification of the 
proteids is given in the article Animal Chemistry 
(q.v.). Tlie most careful analyses of the various 
proteids sliow^ that they all closely approximate to 
the same ultimate composition, and contain about 
53*5 per cent, of carbon, 7 of hydrogen, 15*5 of 
nitrogen, 22*5 of oxygen, and from *9 to 1*6 of 
taulpliur. The majority of the uroteids exist in 
two modifications, the one soluble and the other 
insoluble in water. Tlie latter modification can 
be obtained from the fomer by the addition of 
alcohol or ether, or of many mineral acid.s or 
metallic salts to their aqueous solutions, Coagula- 
tion also takes place in most cases by the applica- 
tion of heat, as in the case of egg albumen in 
boiling water. The proteids are all dissolved by 
strong solution of acetic acid, and by phosphoric 
acid. They are also dissolved by alkalies with 
formation of alkali sulphide. Wien heated with 
solution of mercuric nitrate containing a little 
nitrous acid, they assume a violet-red colour ; and 
when the solution of a proteid substance in acetic 
acid is mixed with strong sul])buric acid, a I'iolet- 
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coloured .solution is obtained, ivJiich in the spectium 
show’s characteristic absorption bands. 

Jly the action of the gastric juice, of pepsin and 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and of several other fer- 
ments, the jn'oteids are eventually converted into 
peptones. The latter are soluble m water, and are 
not coagulated by heating. See A lbumen, Casein, 
Fibrin, and Globulins, 

Proteles. See Aaud-wolt. 

ProtcrosaurilS (Gr. proteros, ‘first/ sauros, 

‘ reptile ’), a genns of fossil i entiles occiimng in the 
Permian system, which is the lowest horizon at 
ivhicli reptilian remains have as yet been detected. 
It L of a primitive type, and b^ongs to a highly 
generalised group of reptiles. The skull is imper- 
fectly known, but the teeth appear to have been 
anchylosed to the hone, and not implanted in dis- 
tinct sockets, as was at one time supposed. 

Protestantenvercin, an association of Pro- 
testant minister.^, professors, and others lielonging 
to the ‘liberal’ or advanced school of theology in 
Germany, formed in 1863 to promote ivliat its mem- 
bers insisted was the spirit of true Protestantism 
in opposition to wliat they regarded as reactionary 
and obscurantist. By the orthodox and eouser- 
vative.s the association was denounced as rationalist 
or infidcL and though since 1867 it has held annual 
meeting.s in various towns tlnoiighout Germany, 
and has several organs in the prG.s& of the Father- 
land (including t\\^ Proicsiuuiischc Kirchenzcltung 
and a Jahrhnch), it and its niemheis liave been 
treated with marked disfavour by the ecclesiastical 
authoiitie.s, meinher.ship in the association being, 
it is alleged, ])ractically a bar to appointments or 
preferments. See Sebenkel, I)cr Deutsche Protes- 
teintcnvcrein (new ed. 1871). 

Protestautisin, a term derived from the part 
taken by the adherent.s of Lutlier in protesting 
against the decree passed by the Catholic states 
at the second diet of Spires oi* Speier in J529. 
This decree liad forbidden any further innovations 
ill religion, and enjoined tliose states that had 
adopted the Reformation so far to retrace their steps 
as to reintroduce tlie Mass and order tlieir ministers 
to av’oid disputed questions, and to use and explain 
the Scriptures only as they had hitherto been used 
and explained in the church. The name is repudiated 
by a considerable section of the Anglican Church. 
See Church History, Luther, Reformation. 

Proteus* in the Homeric or oldest Greek 
mythology, appears as a prophetic ‘ old man of the 
sea’ {hcilios gerdn), who tends the seal-docks of 
Poseidon (Neptune), and has the gift of endless 
transformation. His favourite residence, according 
to Homer, is the island of Pharos, off the mouth of 
the Nile j but according to Virgil, the island of 
Car path os (now Shar panto) , between Crete and 
Rhodes. Here lie rises at mid-day from the floods, 
and &leep.s in the shadow of the rocky shoies, 
surrounded hy the monsters of the deep. This was 
tlie time when tliose who wished to make him 
prophesy must catch him. But it was no easy 
task, l^roteus, unlike most vaticinal peisonages, 
was very unwilling to propUe.sy, aud tried to e.scape 
])y adopting all manner of shapes and disguises. 
When he found his endeavours hopeless he resumed 
his proper form, and then spoke out unerringly 
about the future. 

Proteus, a genus of tailed amphibian.^ with 
persistent gills, represented by two or three species 
in the caves of Caniiola and Dalmatia. They are 
lank animals, towards a foot in length ; and with 
theiv peculiar habitat may be associated the pale 
colour of the flesh, and the embryonic state of the 
eyes, wliicli are hidden beneath" the surface. It 
has been shown, however, that sensitiveness to 
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(HfFuse light peisibt^'. A nearly^ related genus, 
Xectiini<^, livob in North Ainericau riveis and 
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lakes. The name Proteus animalcule was formerly 
used as a synonym for Ainceba (f[.v.). 

ProteVJlllg'clilllll, a very old apocryphal 
gospel attributed to James, blie l)rother of the 
Lord (see Apocrypha); also used of a primitive 
gospel (Ger. Ur-evaufjclium), from which it lias 
been held several of our gospels were derived. See 
Gospel. 

Protococcus (Gr., MirsL-gvain’), a genus of 
very simple unicellular green plants, one species 
of which (P. viridis) is eveiywhei-e abundant as a 
gi’een film on tree- trunks and damp walls, or in 
stagnant rain-water. The colour is sometimes 
red<li.sh, and the organism may be found passively 
encysted during drought, and at oth6r times actively 
motile with a couple of cilia. See ALGiE. 

Protocol ( Gr. * first;’ and ‘glue’), 

(1 ) the rough draft of an instrument or transaction, 
and more particularly the original copy of a gov- 
ernment despatch, trea^v, or other document ; (2) a 
record or register. 

PrOtOgCllC (Gr., ‘drst-born ’), a granitic rock, 
composed of the same ingredients as true granite, 
but the mica is more or less altered so as to 
resemble talc, for which it was formerly mistaken. 
It received its name because it was .supposed to 
have been the first-formed granite. It abounds in 
the Alps, and is found also in Cornwall. The clay 
produced by its decomposition is greatly valued for 
the manufacture of china. Protogene is now recog- 
nised to be simply an altered granite, 

Proto’gciies, a painter of ancient Greece, was 
born at Caunus in Caria, and practised his art at 
Rhodes, where he worked steadily on through the 
din of the siege of 305-304 B. c. A contemporary and 
friend of Apelles (q.v.j, he was a slow and careful 
painter, sparing no pains to secure a natural and 
finished piece of woikmauship. His best-known 
pictures were lalysus (a Rhodian celebrity), a 
Satyr, ‘Paralos and Ammonias’ (sacred ships of 
the Athenians, executed for the Propyliea at 
Athens), ‘The Thesmothetic ’ (for the Athenian 
senate-house), ‘Alexander and Pan,’ ‘ Cydippe 
and Tleptolemus/ and some portraits. 
ProtouoRsis* See Menopojvie. 
Proto-notarys a member of the College of 
Proto-notaries Apostolic in the papal curia, whose 
duties are to register pontifical acts, make and keep 
the records of heatilications, Szc. 

Prot01>Jiytes (Gr. Protophyta, ‘first idanfcs’), 
a term often applied to the simplest plants, such as 
Protococcus in the algoid, and Bacteria in the fun- 
goid series, )See AlGjE, IBacteria. 

Protoplasm ‘fir&t,’f?/ 0 !;???za, ‘formed 

substance^) is a technical name for living matter. 


The term was fir.st ajjplied (1846) by the botanist 
Hugo von Mold to the ‘ slimy, granular, semi-fluid ’ 
contents of vegetable cells, bub before that Basel 
von Rosenhof ( 1755 ) had studied the amoeba, which 
is a unit-mass of relatively pure living matter, 
Robert Brown and other botanists had watched the 
rotation of the living substance inside the cells of 
some plants, and Dujavdiii (1835) had described 
the ‘sarcode’ of Fovaminifera as ‘a glutinous, 
transparent, living jelly,’ After Rujardin and 
Von Mold liad thus directed attention to ‘sarcode’ 
and ‘protoplasm,’ observations on both gradually 
accumulated, the idea began to be mooted that the 
two substances were esseid ially the same, and in 
1861 iMax Schultze defined tlie cell as a nucleated 
mass of living matter or protoplasm. AVe cannot 
indeed say that the protoplasm is the same in the 
cells of plants and animals, for the precise natuie 
of living matter defies our analysis ; but we do 
know thcab ‘ the pb^’-sical l)a.sis of life ’ lias in all 
cases some common characteristics of .structure and 
behaviour, diverse as are the Avays in which its 
inlierent activity may be manifested. 

Protoplasm may be conveniently studied in the 
unicellular Protozoa — e. g. Amocha* and Foramiii- 
ifera ; in the colomle^s cells of blood ; in the ova 
of animals — e.g. of frog and pond-snail; in young 
vegetable shoots ; or in the colls of a simple plant, 
like Chara or Spirogyra. When Ave ku limit the 
living matter in its natural state to microscopic 
examination Ave usually see a clear semi-lluid 
substance, sometimes obscured by granules, some- 
times Avith numerous bubbles or vacuoles, some- 
times Avith hints of a fine netAVork traA’'er8ing the 
Avliole. This vacuolated and reticular structure is 
much more easily demonstrated after the cells IiaA’e 
been ‘fixed’ and .stained, and, if necessary, ‘sec- 
tioned ’ according to the practice of microscopic 
technique. In bJiis state tlie network-like appear- 
ance of the cell-suhstauce has been demonstrated 
in a great number of cases, and Ave may faiily 
regard it as characteristic (see Cell). 

As the students of structure have been led Avith 
increasing carefulness of microscopic analysis to 
distinguisli betAveeu the netted framework and a 
more fluid stuff in its meshes, so many physio- 
logists distinguisli the framework as the acting 
part, Avhicli lives and is relatively stable, from the 
content Avhich is acted on, and is in a state of 
physical and chemical change. It is clearly 
necessary to discrimiiiate betAveen protoplasm in 
the strict sense and the sub.stances Avitli Avhich the 
genuinely living matter is associated — food-stuffs 
about to be or being utilised, and waste-products 
Avliich result from the vital activity. The fuod- 
grauules and the Avaste-products Ave can analyse — 
they may he respectively glycogen and nric acid ; 
fclie living matter Ave cannot analj^se, for it dies at 
the moment our analysis begins. 

All physiologists are agreed that waste-products 
are formed Avhen worlc is done or wliile life lasts, 
and that living organisms have a characteristic 
pOAver of repair. They are ever c hanging, and yet 
they remain more or less the same. Streams of 
matter and energy pass into the organism ; they 
are somehoAv incorporated into the living capital, 
Avork is done and Avaste is given off, and tiie organ- 
ism continues from day to day, or from year to 
year, relatively intact.' For Avliile ‘the transfer 
of energy into any inanimate material system is 
attended by effects retardative to the transfer and 
conducive to dissipation,’ the secret of jirotoplasm, 
as expre.ssed by Joly in tJie language of pliysics, 
is that ‘ the transfer of energy into any animate 
material system is attended by effects conducive to 
the transfer and retardative of dissipation.’ 

So far AA'o liave stated facts ; speculation begins 
Avlien Ave try to express the precise relations of the 
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protoplasm to the waste and repair of the organ - 
i>in. Two ‘somewhat different views must be con- 
sidered. We may regaid protoplasm as a complex 
subfefcaiice or mixture of suhstaneeb, which shares 
directly in the constant cliemical and pliysical 
changes or metabolism of the organism. It is the 
climax of an ascending series of constructive or 
synthetic steps, by which food-material becomes 
more and move complex and unstable ; it is subject 
as the organism lives to constant disruptive or 
analytic changes, which result in the libeiation of 
energy and in the formation of simpler and simpler 
waste-products. Thus protoplasm is regarded as 
the changeful central substance in metabolism ; it 
is continually being unmade, breaking up, and 
waiting as it lives ; it is continnally being made 
by the constructive processes of repair. We call 
tlie repail ing or constructive piocess anahollsniy 
and its chemically discernible steps anastates ; we 
call the discharging or disruptive process katctbol^ 
ism, and its chemically discernible steps JaUastates. 

But, on the other hand, we may regard proto- 
plasm as a kind of ferment which inliuences the 
material round about it without itself being so 
directly affected as the previous conception implies. 
Tt is the lelatively stable cause of metabolism, act- 
ing on less stable material of a less complex nature, 
acting upon it so that constructive anabolic pro- 
cesses or disruptive katabolic processes predomin- 
ate for the time. 

Fnrtliennove, while all are agreed that in the 
life of organisms there is a characteristic alterna- 
tion or antithesis between waste and rejiair, be- 
tween discharge and restitution of energy, between 
katabolisni and anabolism, there is difference of 
opinion ns to tlie character of these antagonistic 
processes. The English physiologist (Ta'^kell, 
prompted by his i‘e.searches on the functions of 
nerves, some of which command activity while 
oLliens induce rest, was led to regard what he called 
anabolism and katabolisni as processes which hear 
to protoplasm a relation similar to that which sleep 
and wide-awake life hear to the organism. The 
‘winding-up’ proce.ss of auaboli.sni or restitution 
goe.s on (autoiioniically ) of itself; the ‘nuining- 
(lown * process of kataholism or discharge is deter- 
mined by stimulus. Anabolism is comparable to 
the self-loading, kataholism to the stimulated 
firing of a gun. But the German physiologist 
Hering, prompted by his researches on colour- 
sensations, was led to regard what lie called 
assimilation and dis-assimilation as two antagon- 
istic kinds of activity, both dependent on stimuli 
which dilfer in their direction and results. 

Apart from the precise biological problems which 
are raised when we seek to define the limits of our 
analytic knowledge of living matter, there is the 
great difficulty of forming any conception of the 
relation between life and its physical basis. We 
may cite Pluxley’s famous address on TAe Physical 
Pasts of Life and Hiitcliiaon Stirling’s essay Afi 
Reganfs Protoplas^n a.s pre-eminent types of the 
numevon.s endeavonivs vdiich have been made to 
secure accurate thinking about tins supreme 
problem. Suffice it to say that in two ways we 
gain some knowledge of protoplasm or living 
matter. On the one hand, we know it as it is 
presented to our senses in li\'ing organisms, and 
the result of our analysis of this presentation leads 
us to recognise in protoplasm a marvellously subtle 
kind of matter and motion, or ultimately of motion. 
On the other hand, we have an intimate knowledge 
of protoplasm in our own brains, where its activity 
is manifested in thought. That we need nob 
attempt to give an explanation of ultimate realities 
like protoplasm and thought, that thought is only 
a function of protoplasm, that protoplasm is only a 
form of thought, that thought and protoplasm are 


difieient aspects of one reality, aie the respecthc 
conclusions of the agnostic, the mateiialist, the 
idejilist, and the nionist philosophev.s who have 
tlieoiised about living matter. 

See Biology, Cell, Thysiology. The technical 
literature on protoplasm is not readily accessible, but 
references to lesearches since 18SG will be found in the 
annual Zoological Record ; while some of the older in- 
vestigations are cited by Prof. Qeddes in the article 
‘ Protoplasm,^ Brit. The student will find the 

best inti oduction to modern speculations, such as those 
of Gaskell and Hering, in Prof, ^cliael Foster’s article 
‘Physiology,’ Pnrii. Brit., in Prof. Burdon SandeT.qon’.s 
presidential address to the Biological Section of the 
British Association (Repent Brit. Assoc, 1S80), and 
RatUie, xl. (Se])teniber 1889). 

Protop'tevus. See MuTi-FianEs. 

Prototlicria. See Echidna, IMammals. 

Protozoa (Gr. proton, ‘fiist,’ and ::oon, 
‘ animal ’ ), simple unicellular animal{<, contra''ted 
^\ith the iinilticellnlar Metazoa. Except in a fp'w 
case.s, each Protozooii is a .single cell, a unit-mass 
of living matter physiologically complete in itself. 
Being such a unit involves being without organs 
ami without sexual reproduction. Yet a Protozoon 
may have parts, and two individuals may unite in 
mutvial fertilisation. A Protozoon is to any liighev 
animal, from sponge on wauls, as an egg-cell is to 
the body into whicli it develops. But the excep- 
tional cases to which we referred are most im- 
portant — tliey aic loose colonie.s or aggregates of 
Protozoa. Formed by the incomplete separation of 
dividing units, they bridge the gulf between single- 
celled and niany-celled animals. Simplest of Pioto- 
zoa are such furins as Piotomyxa, whose life is a 
succe.«‘.sion of changeful pliases, animhoid, encysted, 
flagellate. The others may he classified according 
to the predominance of one or other of these phases. 
The Rliizopoda, predominantly anuehoid, include 
Amceha and otliens like it, Foraminifera, Heliozoa, 
and Radiolaria. The Gregaiines are piedominaiitly 
sluggish and encysted. Tlie Infusorians are usually 
active, ciliated, or flagellate. These classe.s of 
Protozoa are discussed separately. 

Pro to trachea t a. See Pekipatus. 

Protractor, a mathematical instrument, used 
in drawing or plotting, for the laying down of 
angles. It is variously shaped, and may he cir- 
cular, semicircular, or rectangular. 

Proud-flesli is the popular term for coaise and 
too luxuriant granulations springing up on Wounds 
(q.v.) or Uleeis (q.v.). See also INFLAMMATION. 

Proudhon, Pieure Joseph, a noted French 
socialist, was honi July 15, 1809, at Besancou, in 
which town his father was a poor cooper, Through 
the good offices of charitable friends, he received 
the nidiuients of his education at the college of his 
native place, and from tlie fir.st gave great promise 
of talent. While still very young, ^ however, he 
quitted the institution in order to aid liis family, 
who had fallen into great distress, and sought 
employment in a printing establishment. Here 
he was noted for the most piincUial discharge of 
(luty ; and, in the lioui-s not occupied in work, he 
contrived, by a raie exercise of resolution, to com- 
plete and extend his education. In 1830 he declined 
an offer of the editorship of a ministerial journal, 
preferring an hoiionrahlc independence as a w'oik- 
man to the career of a writer pledged to the support 
of authority. In 1837 lie became partner in the 
development of a new typographical process ; was 
engaged on an edition of the Bible, to which he 
contributed notes on the piinciples of the Hebrew 
language ; and iii 1838 puhlisheu an Essaide Gram- 
maire G^ncrale, in approval of udiich triennial 
pension of 1500 francs was au^arded to him by the 
Acadeniie de Besangon, On thi.s accession of funds 
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be paid a visit to Pari^ ; and j'Ub^ecjiiently contrib- 
uted to the Ennfclojicdie CathoJique of M. Paient 
JJe‘'baiTes the ai tides ‘Aposta&ie,’ ‘Apocalypse/ and 
other- 3 . In 1S40 he issued the work entitled Qu'est- 
ce qiic la Froprlete ? ( ‘ 'VA'hat is Propei*ty ? ’ ) which 
afterwarrla became so fanums. ^ The nature of the 
doctrine announced in it is sufliciently indicated in 
it'' bold para<lo\, soon to be widely popularised — 
La Propricte c'cst Ic Vol (‘Property is Tlieft’). 
Notwithstanding his attack on property, which 
gave great offence to his nations, Pioudhon held 
hi-' pension for the regular time. In 1842 he 
was tried for his revolutionary opinions, hut was 
acquitted. In 1846 he published his greatest 
work, the Systd>nc clcs ContnidictLona Economiques. 
During the revolution of 1848 Iboudhou attained 
to great notoriety. Ho was elected ineinher of 
Assembly for the' Heine ilepartment, hut he could 
not there gain a hearing for his extreme and para- 
doxical opinions. He found more adecjuate scope 
for his energy in the press, puhlislnim several 
newspapers, in wliich the most advanced tlieorie.s 
vere ad\ocated in the most violent language. He 
attempted also to establish a bank which should 
pave the way for a socialist transformation, by 
granting gratuitous credit, but failed utterly. The 
violence of his utterances at last resulted in a 
sentence of three years’ imprisonment, and in March 
1849 he fled to Geneva, hut returned to Paris in the 
following June, and surrendered at the j)rison of 
Sainte Pelagie. 

AVhileslmt up there he married a young working- 
woman. During his imprisonment he gave to the 
world the works entitled Confessions un lUvohi^ 
tionnairc (1849), Actes de hi ll6volution (1849), 
GratiiiU du Credit (1850), and La B^vohttion 
Sociale dinnontree par le Coup d'lttcd (1852); the 
last of which is i-emarkahle, in the light of sub- 
sequent events, for the clearness with which it 
states the alternative of Vanarchie ou I e Cesar isme^ 
as pressed on Louis Napoleon, them presideiit. In 
June 1852 he was set at liberty, but in 1858 was 
again condemned to three year.s’ imprisonment, 
and retired Lo Belgium, where he continued to 
publish from time to time on his favourite subjects 
of speculation. Amnestied in 1860, he died in 
obscurity near Paris, January 19, 1865. 

The tlieories of Proudhon cannot he presented in 
a clear or systematic form ; we can only give some 
account of the most important of them. He held 
that property wa^' theft, inasmuch as it appropri- 
ate.s the value produced by the labour of others in 
the form of rent, interest, or profit without render- 
ing an equivalent. He maintained that one service 
can be duly repaid only by rendering another, 
wiiereas the owner of land and capital abiuses Ins 
position by exacting all maimer of service without 
giving au equivalent. His famous paradox respect- 
ing anarchy^ which he regarded as the culmination 
of social progress, was simply an exaggerated and 
jjreniature assertion of llie great principle that the 
fully -developed man should be a law to himself — 
that is, tlie moral progress of man should make 
government and external law- unnecessary. In the 
perfect society order would he seemed and main- 
tained in the absence of government tliroiigli the 
reasonable self-control of the free individual. Laws, 
police, the whole machinery of government as now 
established are the marks of an imperfectly de- 
veloped society. Personally Proudhon appears as 
au original and nob unattractive character in the 
monograph of Sainte -Beuve, which unfortunately 
was not finished. _ His complete works fill 33 vols. 
(Paris, 1868-76) ; his correspondence, 14 vols. ( 1874). 

See Sainte-Beuve, Proudhon^ sa Vie et Correqiondance 
(Paris, 1872); and the article Socialism, and works 
there cited, 

Proiit, Fathi^r. See Mahony. 
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Front, Samvel, painter in v’ater-colours, vas 
born at Plymnutli, 17tb September 1783. He 
studied froiii natuie, and sketched with Haydt)n 
through Devon and Cornwall, lim drawiug.s iii the 
latter county being made for Britton’s Beauties of 
England and Wales. In 1805 he removed to 
London, in 1815 vas elected to the "VVater-colour 
Society, and in 1818 went to Rouen by Havre. 
The ])icturesque street-architecture and line Gothic 
remains there made so strong an impression on 
hi'' mind that afterwaids In'-, piiiieii)al Avorks were 
those in Avhich architecture had a prominent 
)lace ; and from time to time, in his after-career, 
le made excur^-ions, ransacking every corner 
of France, Germ .any, tlie Nethei lands, and Italv 
for pictuiesque aichitectui al remains. Prout^s 
name should be dear to all artists and amateurs, 
for there are few wlio have not been incited or 
instructed by his numerous elementary draAving- 
hooks, in the slightest of which talent and feeling 
for .art are conspicuous. Avater-colour draAviiigs 

are chaiacterir^ed by decision in handling, great 
bieadth, and clear and pleasing coloiuing. He 
died February 9, 1852. 

See Iluskin’s Memoir of Prout in Ai't Journal (1852); 
and liis Notes oyi the Loan Collection of Drun-ings hu Prout 
TP/a. (1679-80). 

Provencal Language iiiid Literature* 

The Provencal language is one of the six ])rin- 
cipal hranche.s of Latin speech, usually classified 
by j)hilologistb under the title Romance lan- 
guages. The name Provencal, Avhich appears to 
he derived from the Provinria liomana of Ctesar, 
Avas not used in the earlier middle ages except 
in the restricted sense of the language or dialect 
of Provence proper. The troubadours tliemselves 
used the term Icngua vomana (or lo romans\ 
The term langue tree Avas also knoAvn in the 
middle ages, but Avas afterwards transferred to 
designate a ])iovince of Pbaiice. The Pro- 
vencal and other Neo-Latin idionns existed as 
dialects of the Latin preAnous to the Germanic 
invasions, having replaced the ancient languages 
of Gaul. Although tlie Provencal and llie northern 
French lind oiigiually sprung from the same 
stock, they had gradually groAvn distinct from 
one another, until at the time of the trouhadour.'i 
they differed almost as widely as Pbencli and Italian. 
Tlie Provencal language at the time of the trouba- 
dours exteiuled far beyond the boundaries of Pro- 
vence projiev. It extended over the area from 
the Alps to the Pyrenees and the Mediterianean 
to the Ijoire. Beyond France it Avas knoAAui in 
the east of Spain — in Catalonia and Aragon, and in 
the Balearic Islets — also in Savoy, Piedmont, and 
part of Switzerland. 

The pure Provencal idiom, in Avhich the poets of 
the 12th century sang, Avas used by the higher 
classes over the Nvhole of the district referred to, 
hut the hulk of the peojde knew only tlieir oAvn 
dialects — auz. the ProA’eiH’al (projier), Piedmontese, 
Gascon, and Catalan, all of Avliicli differed hut 
slightly from one another. At the end of the 13th 
century, consequent uj»on the establishment of the 
French domination in tlie south and the introduction 
of tlie northern French language, the literaiy Pro- 
vencal began rapidly to disappear, Avhile the Amlgar 
dialects still remained ; and it was in them that the 
compositions of the later middle ages Avere wiitten. 
The Provencal language Avas more highly inllected 
than any of tlie other Neo-Latin languages, and was 
the earliest of these to he fixed grammatically. It 
was highly adapted for lyric poetry, OAving to its 
melodiousness and its rhyming facilities. The 
grammarian Vidal referring to it says ‘ La parla- 
dura francesca val inais et es plus avineus a far 
romanz et pasturellas, mas cella de Leniosin val 
mais per far vers et cansons et sirventes* (The 
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French sneeeli is better and moie suited for making 
enicsj and pastoniellcfc-, whilbt that of LeniObin [i.e. 
the Proveiival] better for making loye-feongs and 
satires). In the modern Provencal dialects there 
is> to be noted cliieliy a greater simplicity of in dec* 
tions and grammatical forms and a large admixture 
of French words. 

The first employment of the Provencal lan- 
guage in writing dates hack to about the 9th 
century. The tew specimens that survive are 
mostly writings in Latin, but mixed more or less 
Avith Provencal words and phrases. It is to the 
priests and monks that are most probably due tlie 
earliest attempts at composition in the Provencal 
language. In older to arouse the religious sym- 
pathies of the people they composed or translated 
from t!ie Latin into tlie vulgar idiom pious tales, 
allegories, legends of saints, ike. There ^\'ere also 
introduced into the lituigy, along with the prayers 
and hymns in pure Latin, others in Uic [lopular 
dialect. In SI 3 at the councils of Arles, IMainz, 
and Tours preacliing in the pomilav language was 
lectim mended to the clergy. Towards the close 
of the 11th ceutmy a revival took place in Pro- 
vencal poetiy cunse^pient upon the religious 
wars of the Crusades and the iiitroiluction of the 
institution of chivalry. The iuduence of the Moors 
of Spain undoubtedly, too, had its eifect in the 
development of Pioveiical pueLiyaiid culture. Tlie 
poetry of niedueval Provence lias much in common 
with that of the Moors. 

Although it was in the north of France that 
epic poetry in the middle ages especially flouiislied, 
still 111 the soutli it was by uo means so neglected 
as many have supposed. Among the earliest 
compositions in the Provencal language were un- 
doubtedly epic romaiicea, treating either of his- 
torical subjects, such as tlie stiiiggles against the 
Franks or tlie wars with the Moors of Spain, or 
else of the semi-mythical deeds of Charlemagne 
and King Arthur which formed the basis of the 
Carlo vingian and Arthurian (or Round-Table) 
legends. Of these old popular epics which were 
sung and so handed down from generation to 
generation we possess but few traces. Frojii the 
middle of the 12th century epic poetry may be 
divided into populai- and artistic. Uf the first 
cla.ss but few specimens remain, but of the artistic 
epic they are more nunierous, probably owing to 
the fact that, being recited and not sung, it was 
more necessary to commit them to wu'itiiig. 

Tlie Provencals did not cultivate tlie drama like 
the French j "iii fact the only productions that 
miglifc come under this head are pieces on pious 
subjects in dramatised form, such as the Mysto'y 
of the Passion^ the Marriage of the Virgin^ ikc. 
^roven^al literature was e.sseiitially poetic, and 
its prose works are of little importance. They 
were in the early penod mostly translations from 
the Latin, sermons and chronicles — also the bio- 
graphies of the principal troubadours. Later, in 
the 14tli and 15th centuries, prose works became 
more numerous, and included scientific, juridical, 
philological, and otlier works. The lyric poetry 
IS by far the best-knoAvn branch of Provencal 
literature. It was in lyiio verse that the Provencal 
poets gave expression to the sentiments of clliva^ry 
and love — of that adoration and devotion to women 
which had become with them a sort of worship. 

The Avord troubadour (in Provencal trohaire^ 
trohador) is derived from the verb trohar (Fr. 
trouver^ ‘to find, invent, compose;’ from Lat. 
txirhare, ‘to move,’ meaning latterly ‘to seek,’ and 
also ‘to find’). This verb ay as used only Avith 
reference to the composition of lyric poetiy. 
Hence, strictly speaking, a troubadour means a 
poet of the lyric form. Epic poets Avere styled 
noellaires (Fr, nouvelUsteSy ‘romancers’). 'The 
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troubadouis Aveve of two cla.sses — viz. profe.S'jional 
and amateui. Amongst the latter \\ere many 
nobles ami even kings, for instance, Richai'd 
Camr-de-Lion, Alfonso 11. of Aiagon, the Counts 
of Poitou, Pioveiice, and Toulouse; of the pro* 
fessioual troubadoms • also many were of high 
birth. Generally speaking, tlie latter Avere le* 
cruited fioni all lanks of .society (merchants, 
soldiers, monks, lawyeis, ikc. ), and they Avere of 
various grades. The majority of the troubadoms 
led a wandering life, frequently ti'a veiling beyond 
the limits of their oavu country — move especially 
into Spain, visiting Catalonia and Aragon, anti 
even Castile. Beyond the Alps they Aisited Pied- 
mont, Lombardy, and Tuscany, Avliere many of 
them settled. Otliers — mostly tliose Avho Aveie 
tired of wandering— attached themsehes to the 
households of the great feudal loids, Avhereiii they 
played an important paid. There Aveie no fixed 
schools of poetry for leaiiiing the trouliadour s 
art. They acqniied it either hy attaching them- 
selves as pupils to some celebrated troubadour, oi- 
ly visiting the gieat chateaux Avhich the more 
distingnislied poet.s Aveie accustomed to frequent. 
The convent, too, Avas a great school of song ; 
the monks had both the means and leisure to 
cultivate the taste for poetic composition, and 
theie Avere many monks amongst the trouba- 
douns. At a later period professois of poetry estab- 
lished themselves in the chief toAvns of Provence ; 
Peire Cardinal settled as such at Taraccon 
in the 13th centuiy. Tlie fiist of the trouba- 
dours of whom we knoAV Avas Guillem IX., Count 
of Poitiers, a poAverful noble of the south of 
France. He flourished tOAvards the end of the 
llLh century. To tlie first half of the 12tli century 
belong Cercamon (or Chcrchemonde) \ Mareabruii, 
Avho Avas originally attached to the service of 
Cereainon in his Avanderings ; Peire d’Alvernh, 
a tioiibadour of great merit; and Bernart de 
Ventadorn, Avho Avas famed for the grace and 
sAveefcness of liis poetry. The second half of the 
12th and first half of the 13th centuries was the 
most brilliant period of Pioveiical poetiy. Of the 
many poets avIio flourished during this period the 
following are the most distinguished : Gaucelni 
Faidifc; Oui d’Uisel ; Peiiols ; Avnaut de Maruelh, 
the author of many exquisite love songs ; the 
talented Folquet, Bishop of Marseilles ; Peire 
Vidal of Toulou.se, a A’ersatile and most eccentric 
poet; Arnaut Daniel, the chief of the artificial 
school ; Giraut de Bornelh, considered by the Pro- 
vencals tlie 111 selves to be the finest of all their 
poets (tliough Dante and Petrarch both regard 
Arnaut Daniel as superior to him); Kainibautde 
Vaquieras ; Guillem de Cabestauh, a most melodi- 
ous singer ; tbe jMonk of Moiitaudon, a poAverful 
and un.^ paling satirist ; Raimon de Miravals ; Uc 
de Saint Circ ; Guillem Adliemar; Bertrand de 
Born, the author of many Avarlike^iiTeu^es; Guillem 
Figueira ; and Peire Cardinal, tlie great Avriter of 
moral and relimous satire. The latter half of the 
13tli century shows the poetry of the trouhadoins 
in its decline, and feAV of the poets of this period 
deserve to be classed Avith those of the previous 
one. Towaids the close of the century lived 
Guiraut Riouier, a poet of gTeat renown, who has 
been terniea the ‘last of the troubadours.’ He 
specially cultivated the popular forms of lyric 
poetry, particularly the pastoreta. Among the 
long list of troubadours (about 400 in all) there 
are only about a dozen women *singers of whom we 
know. Their works, so far as one can judge from 
the scanty fragments that remain, are much in- 
ferior in nierit to those of the troubadours. The 
most distinmiished among them AVas the Countess 
Beatrix de Dia, Avho has been termed the Sajipho 
of Provence. 
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The compositions of the trouhai-lours 'weie in- 
tended to 1)6 &ung to tlie accompauiineiit of some 
musical instrument. In most cases the poets them- 
selves composed tlie melodies for tlieh pieces. The 
text >va.s called mot::, the melody ao;/. There is no 
doubt that many of the troubadours sang and 
accompanied tlieii‘ own compositions. But those 
■Nvhu were unable to do so were obliged to have 
recourne to professional nuisiciana to_ sing and 
])lay for them. These professional musicians tliey 
found among the j(j(jlars {Yy. jongleurs) or wamler- 
iijg nhiLStrels. The* origin of \\\^ joglurs dates back 
to the time of the Itomans ; they weje the descend- 
ants of the jocnlatoi'cs, who Look pai t iu the ancient 
circus-games. Tlle,/or//^^/*A■ of the middle ages M’eie a 
sort of travelling showmen, who gave perforinances 
at village feasts, and were often accompanied by 
trained dogs and monkeys. There were soiue of 
them, however, whose \)rofessiou was rather more 
avtisUc bwtVoouevy c\v jugglery •, they 

hecame the singer.s and aceomijanists of the tioiiba- 
doiir.s. Some were in the service of the trouba- 
doui-ft, and travelled about with them ; others went 
about independently, singing the pieces they had 
either bought or liad presented to them by the 
troubadours. The latter, as a class, held them- 
selves much above the Juglars, tbongh it sometimes 
happened that joglars rose to the ranks of tiie 
troubadours. 

It was only from the 12bh century that a poetic 
sy,stem began to be li.ved, and the dill’erent 
branches of lyric ver.^e received distinctive titles. 
Previous to that period every lyric poem M’as 
termed from the Latin versus, ‘a liymii,’ be- 
cause the early lyric compositions -were modelled 
on the ecclesiastical verses, whatever their subject 
might be. Epic compositions were termed 2 >rosa. 
The two princi[)al branches of Ijnic poetry were 
the causo or love-song and the sirrentes or satire. 
The canso was the outward exi^rcssion of love 
and its various phases. In older to wiibe the love- 
song (to irohar) it was essential, according to the 
idea‘5 of Provencals, that the poet should be in 
love liiniself, that he should be inspired by the 
passion before he could give ex])re8sion to it. Their 
idea of love, It may be remarked, was not wholly 
tliat of romantic adoration ; hence the many licen- 
tious pieces among the lyrics of the troubadonis. 
The canso generally closed with a few lines in 
which the poet aposLiophiaed himaeU or his song, 
and commissioned it to explain his sentiments to 
Ilia lady-love. This was termed the tovnada. Tlie 
term sivventes or sirumtese was used to conipiisenot 
only satirical poems, hut generally every class of 
lyric compos.ition tliat did not treat of love. Tho.se 
were divided into various cla.sses — personal, social, 
political, moral, and religious — the last named 
including the songs of the Crusade.s. In their social 
&atire.s the troubadours attacked with energy the vices 
and oppression of the nobles. Attacks, too, on the 
cleigy were frequent, more especially at the time 
of the Albigen-ses war, when tlie poets sided (with 
one or two exemptions) with tlie lieretie.s against 
the Church of Home. In doing so they do not 
appear to have been iuiiueiiced so much by questions 
or doctrine as by bo.stility to the northern French 
intiuders, and v'e do nob liiid any of them putting 
forward heretical opinions in their works, with the 
single exception of one ])iece by Peire Cardinal. 

The crusades against the Saracens formed a 
constant theme enabling the troubadours to 
celebrate in song their love of daring and glory, 
blosb of the cruRade-song.s Ave possess relate to 
the third crusade, which took place during the 
most llourisliiiig period of Provencal poetry. In 
these songs they exhorted their couiitrymen to rise 
and take up anus agaiirst the inlidels. War in 
general — not merely religious — Avas a favourite sub- 


ject Avitli the troubadour, s. The mo.st fainoii.s writer 
of Avarlike sirventes Avas Bertrand de Bom (q.v.), a 
typical medijeval haron. 

The tonso Avas a sort of dispute or conten- 
tion iu verse in the form of a dialogue betAveen 
tAVo troubadonis, generally U)ion some que.stion 
relatiim to love or chivalry. Teiisos actually did 
take place among the troubadour.s, although in 
many of tlieir poems the antagonists Avould appear 
to be nieiely lictitious persons. This form of vei.se 
Avas of eastern oiigin, and Avas common among the 
Aiabs and Persians. 

Besides X\\q canso, sir rentes, and fc))so,theie existed 
also simpler, moie popular forms of lyric veise. 
Originally the halctda Ava*- a jxiom intended to be 
sung in dancing. It consisted generally of three 
strophes, and Ai^as remarkable for ite graceful 
dance-like rhythm. The ^mstorda {jutsioreta], or 
shepherd's song, Avas ahvaya a favourite form of 
veise with the Ihovein^al poets. The alba { or daww- 
song) and the so’cna (or u\eii-.song) Avere also 
cultivated by the Provencals. The latter is to 
be (listing nisi led from the .serenade, and Avas a 
poem depicting tlie longing of the ])oct for the 
ap])i’oach of the night and tlie meeting Avitli liis 
beloved. A^uoas — tale.s in verse (compare the north 
Frencli Fuhlianx, q.A'. ) — Avero fcAV and uniuqjort- 
ant among the Provencals compared Avith those of 
the bh’ench. 

The Provencal sy-stem of A’ersiheation Avas most 
highly elaborated, the poets observing the most 
intricate metrical rules in their compositions. 
An instance of such elaborate verse is the scs- 
tina, Avliich Avas invented by Ariiaiit Daniel 
and imitated by Dante, Petrarch, and other ;()oets. 
The sestina Ava.s a .species of verse consisting 
of bix stanzas, each of six liues, in Avliich the 
rliyiniiig Avords of the hist stanza Avere caiiied 
on tlirough all tlie others in an inverted order. 
The oppo.site of the scsiina ^ Avas the dcscurt, 
Avhich Avas subject to no dehnite rules as regards 
either metre, rhyme, or length of stanzas. Some 
poets even purposely sought after discordance. A 
di.stinguished troubadour, Baimbaui of Vaqueira.s 
( 1180 - 1207 ), in one of his pieces uses live dill'er- 
eiit languages (viz. ProveiUj-al, Tuscan, French, 
(Jasoon, and Catalan) in live succeeding verseb, 
the sixth being a mixture of all live. The sonnet 
is frequently supposed to luiA’e been of Provencal 
origin. But the only tAVO examples Ave knoAV of 
in that language Avere by an Italian Avho comiiosed 
in Proveii9al, Dante da JMajano. The probability 
is that it Avas peculiar to tlie Italians, though 
doubtless it Avas tlie outcome of the iiilhieiice of 
Pi ovencal versili cation. Sonet in Provencal is simply 
identical with son, meaning melody. 

The two distingiiisliiiig characteristics of Pro- 
vencal vei .silica Lion are tlie rhyme and the syl- 
labic accent, yomo liave supposed that in their 
})redilection for rhyme tliey Aveie iiillueiiced by 
the Moors, but it is more than likely it Avas 
natural to the Provencals. TJie great number of 
final syllables of tlie^same sound existing in the 
declensions and conjugations of their language 
offered great ease of rhyming, and doubtless this 
had much to do Avith the formation of their poetry. 
Owing to their excessive regard for form, there is 
noticeable in the lyiias of the troubadours a certain 
sameness or Avant of variety of sentiment, and a 
tendency to be artificial rather than natural. Yet 
tlie liigli merit of their poetry must be acknow- 
ledged Avben Avo consider hoAv rough Avere the 
times in Aidiich they lived, and Iioav few literary 
models they had to guide them. Tlie cultui|e of 
the Greeks and Romans had long been extinct, 
and of classical literature they kneAV nothing, 
Avliilst at the time of the highest point of their 
development the poetry of northern France, of 
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En<rland, of Germany, and of Italy wais yet in its 
infancy. 

liapid as liad been tlie rise of Proveu 9 al 
poetry, as rapid was its decline. What more 
than anything else was the cause of this decline 
was tlie'war against the Albigenses (q.v.) in the 
l.qth century, which proved disastrous to the 
nobles of the south of France. Tlieir lands were 
laid waste, their castles destroyed. Besides this, 
with the establishment of the French domination 
ill the south the Frencli language began ti) he 
generally used among the upper classes ; thus there 
was no longer any encouragement for the trouha- 
doiir&. Their poetry ceased to be cultivated as 
foimerly. The clergy, too, in their fanatic en- 
deavours to extinguish heresy, destroyed large 
numbers of Provencal works, and in a bull Pope 
Innocent IV. .styles the Pro\'encal a heretical lan- 
guage, and forbade the n.se of it to the clergy. 
Witli the 13tli centuiy the real liteiary life of 
the Provencals had disajipeared. The two follow- 
ing centuries can only he regarded as an after- 
period in which the traditions of the troubadour.s 
still lingered on. In the first half of the 14th 
century an elToit was made to revive the old 
poetry. Seven citizens of Toulouse, under the 
title La sohrnfaya companhia dels set trobadors de 
Tolosa, established in that city a society of song. 
Under the auspices of this society were organised 
Jeux Floraux, or poetic contests, at wliich prizes 
were given. The activity of the society was not 
confined to Toulouse ; branch societies were formed 
throiiglioub tlie south of Fiance, and even in 
Catalonia and Aragon ; but, though it existed for 
several centuries, this society could never effect 
what it aimed at — viz. the restoi'ation of the 
brilliant period of Provencal song. In the 14tli and 
loth centuries prose works became more numerou.^. 
Such were leanied treatises— theolomcal, medical, 
legal, and philological— local chronicles, and pious 
tales or legends. 

During the following three centuries there aie 
almost no Provencal works worthy of notice. In 
the 19th century, however, a new poetic activity 
began to manifest itself, commencing with the 
poet Jacquot Jansemiri, or Jasmin (q.v.), and 
after him Romanillc, the founder of the Society of 
tlic Felibres (which has in view the preservation 
of the Provencal language and customs), Mistral 
(q.v,), a poet of great genius, Aubanel, and others. 
Poetic festivals, like the Jeux FLoraitx^ have also 
been introduced to aid the movement. 

On the subject of the Provengal Language see Diez, 
Graimnaiik dcr Romanhehen Sprachen (1836-38; 6tli ed. 

1882) ; Eaynouard, Lexigue lloman (1838-44), and his 
Grammairc comparCe des Lanffuea de V Europe Latine 
(1821) ; Malm, ^'aminatik u. Worterbuch der Altproven- 
zaUschen Spi’iiche (1885 et seq,); D. B. Eitclun, An 
Iiitrodiictio 7 i to the Study of Provengal (1887). On the 
literature see Diez, Die Foesie dcr Trouhadouvs (2d cd. 

1883) , and Altromanisclie Spraclidenhn’der (1846); 
Baynouard, Ghoix de Poesies originales des Troubadours 
(1816-21) ; Fauriol, Hhtoire de la LitUratuve Provem^ale 
(1846); Bartsch, Qrundriss zur Gcschichte der Proven- 
zalischen Lilcratur (1872), and Chresiomathie Proven^ale 
(4tli ed. 1880); Hueifer, The TrouhadourSi a History of 
Proveneal Life and Literature (Lond. 1878) ; Malm, Die 
Piographicn der Troubadours (2d ed. 1678); Gatien- 
Arnoult, Monuments de la Liii6rature Romaine depuis le 

Siechj Mild, y Fontanals, Los Trovado7'es en Espana 
(Barcelona, 1861); Paul Meyer, Les derniers Trouha- 
doiirs de la Provence; and Bdhnier, Die Provenzalisehe 
Poesie der Gegenwart (1877). 

Provence, formerly a maritime province of 
France, was hounded on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean, and comprised the modern departments 
of Bouehes du RhOne, Var, Basses- Alpes, and parts 
of Alpes Mari times and Vaucluse. It included a 
portion of the Roman province of Gaul generally 
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called simply (*the Pi oviiice ’), whence 

it derived its name. The Provencal (q.v.) tongue, 
however, was sjioken over a much larger area 
(see also the section on the language and literature 
of FnAXCE). Provence was overrun in the 5tli 
century by the Visigoths and Burgundians, for a 
time was under the Saracens, and in 879 was mostly 
incorporated with Cisjuran Burgundy (q.v.) anti 
witli it was attached to Germany. The main part 
of the region remained, however,” under the Counts 
of Arles, also known as Counts of Pio\’encc, and 
was practically independent. Earl^^ in the 12th 
centiuy the counlship passed by inheritance to 
Raymond Bereiigar, Count of Baicelona, and under 
the protection of his successors Piovencal poetry 
attained its zenith. In 124o tlie last count died, 
and the inheritance passed, thiough his daughter, 
to her Imshand Cliarles of Anjou, who united 
Provence with Naples. Under the Angevin piinces 
the constitution of Provence, with its three estates 
holding the power of the purse, was well balanced 
and free ; and it is po.ssible that thiough Simon de 
Montfurt (q.v.) the English parliamentary consti- 
tution may be indebted to it. The last of the 
counts, Charles, gramtson of Ileiic the Good (q.v.), 
bequeathed his county to the dauphin of Fiance; 
and it was united to that county in 1486 b 5 ' 
Charles VIII. 

Several of Daudet’s ■work-, give vivid pictures of Pro- 
veiigal scenery, life, and character ; and there are liistDries 
of Piovence by Papon ( 1777-86) and Mercy (1830), and 
descriptive works by Garoin ( 1833) and Lcntlierin (1879). 
Deaciiptive sketches of some of the antupiities and archi- 
tecture are given in Baring-Guuld’s In Troubadour Land 
(1891) See also Anjou, France, Avignon. 

Pl*OVCl’l)Si All attempts to deliiie a proverb, 
from the time of Aristotle down wauls, liave been 
unsuccessful. One of the difficulties is to find an 
essential difference that will not admit or exclude 
too much, and another is tlie diveisity of oiiiiiion 
among paroemiogi-apliers as to where the line siiould 
he drawn. Some would include almost any form 
of popular phrase, while others, like Giusti, refuse 
to recognise anything that is not a sentence con- 
taining a precept or admonition of some .sort. In 
default of an exact definition we must he content 
with descriptions, sncli as Earl RusselFs — ‘The 
wisdom of many, and the wit of one,’ or that of 
Cervantes — ‘ Short sentences drawn from long ex- 
perience,’ 01 - tlie more complete if less pithy one of 
Cipiiano de Valera — ‘Short sayings, sententious 
and true, and long since acce[)teci as such by 
common consent.’ This last has^ the merit of 
recognising what is in truth the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the proverb, that it is a popular 
current saying adopted as a convenience by the 
community. All the qualities said to be essential 
to it, shortness, sense, salt, and the rest, are .sub- 
sidiaiy to this. To be current it must be easily 
remembered, and therefore, within certain limits, 
short ; without sense it would have no value, and 
without salt it would not take the popular fancy. 
But there is another quality no less essential than 
these which seems to he always ignored, and that 
is general applicability. Unless a saying is cap- 
able of being applied to a variety of cases it can 
never become a proverb. Lord Pafmer.ston’s famous 
dictum, ‘Dirt is only matter in the wrong place,’ 
has sense, salt, and shortnes.s, but it will never be 
a proverb. It is of no use except in sanitary 
discussion and when dirt is in question. Lord 
Deiby’s answer, after trying a South African port 
specially recommended for gouty subjects, ‘I prefer 
the gout, ’ has a much better cliance, for it serves 
every purpose of ‘ The remedy is worse than the 
disease,’ and is far richer in salt. A proverb is in 
fact a colloquial^ coin, not for exclusive dealing 
at any one particular stall in the market, but 
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■negotiable at the butchei's as well as at the bakei’s; 
and it is in this its nninisniatic character that the 
essence of the proverb lies. A wise man’s saying 
may be ever so wise, pithy, and pointed, but it 
is only saying, and nobody is bound to Lake it 
as a settlement of any question. The proverb, 
on the other Jiaiul, has been adopted tijiie out 
of mind and stamped by common consent as the 
recognised expression of public opinion. It has 
thus hecoine by prescription a legal tender in con- 
troversy, while tlie other is only the cheque of 
a lu-csumably solvent capitalist. In this respect 
proveibs and ballads are on precisely the same 
footing. They derive their authority from popular 
suttiage, and take their stand not as the issue 
of this or that nian’s brain, but as the adopted 
utterances of the people at huge. But there is 
this dillerence between them, that the ballad luul 
a maker, whoever he may have been, but no man 
ever yet made a proverb. He may have made the 
original saying, hut the forces that uiade it a 
proverb were entirely beyond las control. No man 
by taking thought can add one pro\'erb to Ida 
language any more than one cubit to his stature. 

It would be a mistal;e, liowe\'er, to fancy that 
every proverb must have bad its geim in some wise 
or shrewd remark. tSome aie fables in little, or the 
concentrated essence of fables; aiid, as might be 
expected, a large number of the pioverbs of the 
East, the birtliplace of the fable, are of this sort. 
Every oriental collection abounds in proverbs like 
‘ The ant got wings to her destiiiction,’ ‘ They 
came to shoe the Pasha’s horses, and the beetle 
held out his foot,’ ‘They asked the mule, “Who 
is thy father?” “The horse,” said he, “is my 
maternal uncle.”’ By i)urists, perhaps, these and 
others of tlie same species, including the familiar 
‘Pot and Kettle,’ may be denied a place among 
the proverbs proper ; but they fulfil all the func- 
tions of the proverb, and they serve moreover to 
sho'vv how near akin are these two venerable 
vehicles of old-world wisdom, tlie fable and the 
proverb. Nor is the proverb of necessity the loit 
of one. Sometimes it is the siniplicity or naivete 
of one, and the wit lies in the ap])Ucatioii of it Ijy 
the many. The Viennese have a good specimen of 
this kind. The late Emperor Ferdinand, driven 
for shelter one day into a peasant’s house, took a 
fancy to some dumplings that had been just cooked 
for tile family supper. The court-physician, being 
responsible for the imperial digestion, remonstrated, 
but his majesty’s gracious answer was ‘ Kaiser bin 
i’, kntidel muss i’ liaben ’ — ‘ Emjjeror I am, dump- 
lings I ’ll ha\’e * — which became in course of time a 
recognised comment in cases of pertinacity. Here 
we have what is very rare, a proverb traced to a 
definite source ; a few instances there are lilve ‘ A 
bridge of silver for a flying foe,’ which was, it is 
said, a sayiim of the ‘Great Captain,’ Gonsalvo 
de Cordova ; but as a rule the proverb is a scrap 
of unfathered wit or wisdom that came into the 
world nobody knows how, And here, too, we 
have a proof itliat though many regard the proverb 
as a mere fossil, tlieie is still vitality in it. No 
doubt modern society has recourse to proverbs in 
conversation much more sparingly than was usual 
in the days of our forefathers, and the reasons are 
plain enough to see. To accei)fe ^ ])vovevb as an 
answer implies deference to authority and is in 
effect an acknowledgment of tlie wisdom of our 
ancestors. There is necessarily an antagonism 
between the proverb and individualism or self- 
assertion or self-conceit, or whatever other name 
we may choose to give it. The office of the proverb 
is to hit the nail on the head, to put the matter in 
a nut-shell, to bring back discussion to the point at 
issue, to check prolix argumentation. In all lan- 
guages it condemns loq^nacity and commends silence. 


It is in fact a piiniitive form of ‘closure.’ If an 
Aval) or Per^ian orator waxes fervid on the theme of 
equality and hombaids his lieaiers with pompous 
platitudes about Nature’s law, some graybeaid will 
ask, ‘ Hath God made tlie five fingers of thy hand all 
equal?’ and sohentur visit tahidw. In the nature 
of things, therefore, it i.s impossible that the pio- 
verb should be popular among the woishipperi^ of 
excellent speech. The Celtic races, it may he ob- 
served, ne\er greatly favoured proverbs. But for 
all tiiat pl■o^’el1)S are very far from being tlie dry 
bones they aie sometimes supposed to be. If any 
one took the trouble to register carefully all tlie 
n-ovevbs or leferences to proverbs that came under 
lis notice in the couise of a day, making a note of 
allusions in his newspaper, Avhetlier in leadeis, 
pailiamentary, law or police reports, letters from 
correspondents, ciitiques, or puffing advertise- 
ments ; jotting down those he overhears in the 
railway carriage or tramcai', those dropped in busi- 
ness couveisation, in chat at the club, in table-talk 
at and after dinner ; and in fact from breakfast to 
bedtime keeping his ears open for irroveibs, he 
would find probably that they enter into our daily 
speech to a much greater extent than he had sus- 
pected. We are apt to use proverbs automatically. 
fSo completely have they engiafted themselves that 
Ave talk of gift horses, and half -loaves, and a bird 
in the hand, and sauce for the goose mechanically 
and Avithout any thought of speaking proverbi- 
ally. Tliere is no family perlnipa that has not 
proverbs or rudimentary pioverbs of its OAvn, 
founded on some adventure or drollery or blun- 
der of one of its meinhers, and used proveibially 
by all, often to the peiplexity of the uninitiatea 
visitor; and Avhat is true of the family is tiue 
of the community on a more extensive scale. It 
has its OAvn current sayings, allusions, compari- 
sons, similitudes, incompieheiisible to the outsider, 
but full of meaning to all ay ho are to the ninuner 
born. Of these tliere ay ill he noAV and then one 
more generally a])plicahle and negotiable tlian the 
rest, Avitli more of the true proverb metal and ring 
in it, A^'l^icll in time Avill pas.s the bounds of the 
community and become the pinpevty of the nation. 
A man sees another bolting out of his house, and 
asks what he has been about there. ‘You ‘11 see 
when the eggs come to be fried,’ says the other, 
making oil ; Avliioli is explained Avhen it is time to 
fry the eggs and it is found out that the frying-pan 
has been stolen. It Avill be first a family joke j 
then a paiisli joke; tlien a stock saying in the 
market-place — ‘ very good ; time Avill tell ; you ’ll 
see Avlieu the eggs come to he fried ; ’ then a saying 
in inany market-places ; and so at last a proverb. 
This is the actual story of one enshrined in Don 
Quixote— HZ ymr las haevos. 

As they pass from the family and the conimnnity to 
the nation, so they pass from one nation to another. 
The purely national proverbs form only a portion 
of the proverbs in any language. It almost seems 
as though there had been from time imiiicnioritil a 
kind of pj'overb exchange through which any ser- 
viceable proverb in one language liassed into any 
other that stood in need of it ; and this makes it a 
matter of difficulty, or rather impossibility, to 
settle the nationality of many of the best and most 
familiar. "We are not, however, to jump at once 
to the conclusion that proverbs Avhich are identical 
or nearly so must be in eveiy instance merely ver- 
sions or variants of one common original. To take 
an extreme case, our old friend the SAvallow that 
makes no suniiuer is current now in sixty or seventy 
versions, and was current moie than 2000 yeais 
ago, a date which allows ample time for it to have 
penetrated into the remotest corners of Europe. 

I But it does not by any means follow that none of 

I these came into existence independently. The 
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remark is oue which nuist have heeu made ab lirsfc 
hand in many a tongue on many a spring day. 
* Summer r ciies the young man, ' Lo, a s^y allow ! ’ 
‘Nay,’ says the old one, with that repression of 
youthful optimism which is the privilege of age, 

‘ One swallow/ &c. But uiidouhtedly in most cases 
of widely distributed proverbs the probability is on 
the side of a common ancestor. It is nob easy, for 
instance, bo see how that one about the gift- 
horse’s mouth, which was, as we know, ‘ a vulgar 
proverb’ in the time of St Jerome, could ever liave 
been independently [u-oduced. That tAvo minds 
should hit upon precisely the same illustration for 
the same thouglit may be within the hounds of 
ossibility, but that in each case a proverb should 
e the fruit of it pushes the coincidence to the 
utmost limits of chance. 

It is obvious that the gi eater number of tliese 
10 verbs Avhich seem to he common property miiab 
e of eastern hirtlu If we lind a proverb in Eiig- 
li&h, German, Italian, and Spanish, and also in 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, which is the 
more likely — tliat it has passed from Europe to 
Asia, or from Asia to Eurojje? A wide distribu- 
tion argues anbic|uity, for necessarily the proverb 
travels slowly ; and, go hack as far as v^e may, Ave 
lind the proverb, the fable, and tlie parable Avork- 
ing together in the East. lYhen David appealed 
to Saul it was with ‘a proverb of the ancients,’ 
and it Avas Avibh proverbs that the prophets drove 
home their AAmrds, proverbs that are, many of them, 
in use there to this day, like ‘ As is the mother, so 
is her daimhter,’ and ‘The fatheis have eaten sour 
grapes, and the teetii of the childien are set on 
edge.’ TJie sayings of ‘them of old time’ cited in 
the Sermon on the Mount — ‘ Jiiilge nob that ye he 
nob judged/ ‘The straAV in another s eye thou 
seest, but not the beam in thine oavii,’ arm others, 
are still current in Syria. ‘ One sows and another 
reaps’ and ‘ Who makes a trap for others falls into 
it himself’ are Turkisli, and ‘Where the corpse 
is there tlie vultures Avill he’ is a Bengali proverb. 
Tlie proverbs that are strictly national nave an 
interest of another kind. Coming directly from 
the jieople, the chosen vehicles of their sentiments 
and opinions, they naturally reflect the habits of 
thought, the turn of mind, tlie Avay of looking at 
things, that prevail among those avIio use them. 
Any oue at all versed in comparative parccmiology 
AAdl'l be able for the most part to make a shrewd 
guess at the original language from a translated 
specimen. They reflect other things too— often 
the history of the nation tliey come from. The 
Spaniard , as he Avas before Ferdinand and Ximenez 
bridled Aragon and Castile, makes himself heard 
in ‘ The king goes as far as he may, not as far jis 
he Avould ; ’ there are Teutonic jiro verbs older than 
Luther, in Avliich his very spirit seems to speak ; 
there aie Italian proverbs that, in their cynicism, 
distrust of mankind, and open advocacy of lying, 
are niore eloquent on the state of society in 
medijeval Italy than any of her historians. Aiul the 
dilferences tliey suggest are often curious. Tlie 
de\dl figures prominently in the proverbs of Europe ? 
but in those of the Latin races he is ahvays treated 
Avith respect, or at any rate credited Avitli astute- 
ness, the only exception, perhaps, being the Italian 
one that accuses him of Aveaving a coarse Aveb. In 
Teutonic proverbs, on the other hand, he is held 
up to ridicule on the score of Ida amazing sim- 
plicity. He tries to get wool off his pigs ; he takes 
a donkey for a coav, and remarks how soft its horn 
is; he sits down on a swarm of bees, because 
Avhore there is singing going on one may make 
one’s self easy ; and so on through a lioat of pro- 
verbs that give a very poor idea of Ids inbellecb. 

Of the national groups the Spanish is uiiqiiestion- 
ably the most remarkable. The number of Spanish 


proverbs is prodigious. In any other language 
5000 or 6000 Avould be a large collection, but a 
SpaiiKli IMS. by Yriai’te, the Royal libiarian, wliicli 
Avas in the Heber library, contained between 
25,000 and 30,000, a number Avhich, however 
incredible to others, is not at all burprising to 
those Avho knoAV the proverbial aptitudes of tlie 
people and the language. Tu Spain ahiiosb every- 
thing has its nroverlj ; every village of the plain, 
every herb of tlie field, has its virtues or a ices put 
in a compendious sliape for general ciiculation. 
And they are as racy as they are numerous, full of 
shreAvd tense and knoAvledge of luiiiian uatuie, and 
rich in tliat grave, dry Spanish humour which 
never compromises itself by a descent into facetious- 
ness. The Spaniard is, no doubt, naturally senten- 
tious, but the facilities oll'eied by hi.s ridi, sonorous 
Castilian should not be overlooked ; and among 
them must be reckoned its Avealth in rliyme^, con- 
soiuint and assonant, of ay Inch there is such strik- 
ing proof in the number and excellence of the 
Spanish ihyming proverbs. Language, it may be 
observed, plays an important part in proverbs. 
Take, for example, the Scotch ‘Belter a tooiu 
house than an ill tenant.’ Compaied A\itli the 
English ‘empty,’ iioAV much more efiective is the 
iScandinaviau ‘ toom/ to say nothing of the allitera- 
tion or inverted rhyme. The Basq^ue proverbs, 
from Avhich several of the Spanisli aie obAdoiisly 
derived, are of much the .same character ; and in 
both, hut especially in tlie Basque, the resemblance 
to the proverbs of the East ia veiy distinct. The 
Basque proverbs have not been as carefully collected 
as they deserve, and of coiiise form only a small 
group ; but, relatively to the Euskaia-speakiiig 
population of a little over half a million, their 
numheis indicate a propensity to the use of 
the proverb a.s strong as the BpaiiiauTs. The 
Italian proverbs, only less numerous than the 
Spani.sh, are more remarkable for Avit, often bitter, 
tlian for humour ; in the French, on the other 
hand, there is little or none of that brilliant Avit 
and epigiammatie neatness of expression AAdiicli 
distinguish French literature. But this is only 
Avliat Illicit be expected. French ay it is the pro- 
duct of FrencJi culture, and proverbs are natural 
productions. Our own, including the Lowland 
Scotch, must he regarded as simply a subdiAusion 
of the great Teutonic gToii]) comprising the Ger- 
man, the Plattileutsch, tlie Dutch, the Danish, the 
SAvedish, and tlie NorAA'egiaii. Each of these has, 
of course, its oavii peculiar proverbs, but in each 
case the main body, it AviJl be seen on comparison, 
belongs to a common stock. Next to Spain, the 
region richest in proverbs in Europe is probably 
that Avatered by the loAver Elbe, and including 
Oldenburg, Hanover, Holstein, and Meclclenbur" 
— tlie Anglo->Saxon country, in fact. Comiiared 
Avitli other groups, the Celtic proverbs must he 
rated as poor. The Gaelic proverbs, as Nicol- 
soii’s admirable collection shoAvs and he himself 
admits, have been largely recruited from Norse and 
LoAvland Scotch souices ; and the purely Celtic are 
to a great extent made up of sayings in praise of 
Fingal, or expressive of the opinion which one clan 
has of another, or of itself. The Welsh proverbs 
gathered by HoAvell are very flat ; and of the Irish 
Dr Nieolson observes that the av onder is they are 
so feAA% and those feAv so remarkably deficient ia 
the Avit for Avhicli our Hibernian cousins are 
specially distinguished — a remark certainly borne 
out by the specimens usually given, in AA’liich moral 
truisms of the copy-hook order, like ‘Virtue is 
everlasting Avealth,’ ‘Wisdom excels all riches,’ 
‘Falling is easier than rising/ have a decided pre- 
dominance. Among the oriental proverbs the 
Arabic liold the first place in respect of quantity, 
and perhaps quality likeAvise, but tbe Persian and 
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Hiiulnstaiii are alfso excellent, and in the Turkish, 
together witli ahundaiit ^vorldly shrewdness, there 
if 5 feonietinies a vein of i^oetry that is very striking. 
It is questionable whether the ‘ tender beauty,’ to 
use Trencirs phiase, of onr om'u })roverb of the 
shorn lamb is nob rivalled by its Turkish parallel, 
‘ God uiakei a nest for the blind bird.’ 

Tlie bibliography of proverbs is, of courae, a subject 
which cannot be coinpresserl within the limits of an article. 
Even the admirable work of 31. Duplessis, £ibUo(j)‘ii 2 ^hie 
J^arCmwfof/iqne (Paris, 1847), full as it is, has been out- 
gi’own b}' the proverb literature that has spiung up since 
its appearance ; and Koj>itzst;h\s Litcratur der ^Spric/i- 
V'oricr (l^uremberg, 18o3) is still more out of date. The 
oldest collections of proverbs— true proverbs, that is to 
say, not aphorisms or maxims of sages— are probably the 
French Froverhe^ ruraux. ct vnhjaux, and Prorerhes an 
Villain^ a significant title as indicating the recognised 
source of proverbial wisdom, both of these aie of the 
13tli century, and there are one or two otliers of the 
same sort almost as old. The Marquis of Santillana, the 
Spanish poet, statesman, and soldier, is the oldest collec' 
tor of piuverbs of wJjom we know anytliing. Plis collec- 
tioii of G25 ‘Proverbs that the old women repeat over 
the fire ’ was made at the request of Jolin II. of Castile 
about t]je middle of the loth century, but was not printed 
till 150y. Tlie earliest German collections were those of 
Johann Agiicola in 152S, and Sebastian Franck in 1541, 
for EebePs ‘ Proverbia Germauica ’ ( 1508), being in Latin, 
cannot be counted. Of Italian proverbs the first genuine 
collection was the Frovcrhi of Antonio Gorriazzano 
(Venice, 1518). Comparatively little attention has been 
paid to our own. John Hey wood, the dramatist, in 1640 
composed m verse A dialo(jne coatcyninu in effect the 
miniber of (dl the proverhes in the English tunge^ which 
has a certain interest and value as the first attempt 
towards a collection in tlie language. George Herbert’s 
Jacnla Friidtnintn is, as its original title of Outlandish 
Proverbs implies, merely a collection of foreign i>roverl>s 
in an English dress. Howell in lfi59 collected a few 
wliich he appended to his Lexicon Tetraglotton^ to take 
away the reproach against England ‘that she is hut 
barren in this point, and those proverbs she hath are but 
flat and empty.’ The fir^t deserving the name of a col- 
lection was Kay’s in 1670, which, though faulty in system 
and arrangement, brought together a con.siderable num- 
ber of genuine, racy, popular lu'overbs, and lias passed 
through seven or eight editions. The best, that in 
Bolin's Handbook of Froverhs (1855), is supplemented 
by a copious ‘Alphabet of Proverbs/ to which the com- 
panion volume, the Polgglott of Foreign Proverbs ( 1857 ), 
foinis a useful adjunct. A later collection is Mr W. 0. 
Hazlitt’s (2d ed. 1882). Scotch proverbs have fared 
better. A collection by David Fergusson appeared in 
1641, and a inncl) larger one by Kelly in 1721, followed 
by Allan Kam say’s in 1737. Henderson’s was pub- 
lished in 1832, and Hislop’s in 1862. A collection of 
Gaelic proverbs was made hy Donald Macintosh in 
1785, and a more complete one by Alexander Kicolsoii 
in 1882. Trench’s Lessons in Proverbs (1853) some- 
what relieves the poverty of English proverb literature. 
In strong contrast to EiigUbli neglect is tlie zeal of Ger- 
man collectors. Goedeke enumerates seventy-five names, 
and Duples.sis more than thrice that nmiiber of works. 
A few of the more notable, after Agricola and Franck, are 
Lehmann, I^olitischer Baumgarten (1030); Siebenkees 
(1790); \Tander, fifc/ieirfeaiuncc (1S32) and Bprichw'ivtcr 
Lexicon KoHe (1837); Eiaelein (1840); Sim- 

rock (184G) ; Suteriueifater, Schivcizerischc Sprichxo irter 
( 1869 ) ; Binder, SpHclmortenchatz ( 1873 ) ; Schroder, 
Plaitdiidsche Spy iick word ex'sekatz (1875); Kheinsberg- 
Dliringafeld, Spi'ichworter der Gcrmanischen tind Poman- 
ischen S}}rachen (1872-75). The last is probably the 
most masterly work on proverbs ever written. It is not 
so much a collection as a concordance of proverbs, in 
which more than 1700 ore traced through all the Teutonic 
and Latin languages and most of their dialects. The 
chief French collections are Proverbes Communs {15th 
century); Lebon, Adages ct Provevhes de Solon de Toge 
(iCth century); Meurier, Tresor des Sentences (1617); 
Oudiii, Guriositez Francoises (1640); Pancoucke, Lic- 
tiomuiiredcs Px'overhcs ( 1749 ) ; Tuet, Matinees S^nonaises 
(17S9) ; Le Roux de Lincy, Livre des Pi^overhes FraiiQais 
(1869; the heat; over- elaborate in arrangement, hut 


valuable for its introduction and appendices) ; Oihenart, 
Prorerbes Basques (1657; reprinted 1847); ►8auve, Pio- 
vei'les de la Basse Bretagne ( 1878) ; Leapy, Proxerhes du 
Fags de Bearn (1876); ToaeUi, Eecuci de Pronverhi 
(Kice, 1878). — Italian; Cynthio, Froverli (1520); Pes- 
cetti, Provcj'hi Italia ni [WdH) \ Giusti, Toacain 

(1853; new ed. by G. Capponi, 1884); Bonifacio, FrO‘ 
vevhi Lombardi (1858); Tommaseo, Proverhi Gorsi 
(1841); Pasqualigo, Proverhi Vaieti {3d ed. 1882), — 
Spanish: Ref vanes Famosissimos Glossados (1509); 
Blasco de Garay, Cartas cn Refranes (1545); T'edio 
Valles, Libro de Refranes (1549 ) ; Heriian Nunez 
de Guzman, Refranes o Provo'hios (1555); Mallara, 
Philosofia Vidgar (1568); Palmii’eno, El Esiudioso Cor- 
tesano (1587); Oudin, Refranes Castellanos (1605); 
Sorapan, Mcdecina en Fronrhios (1616); Cejudo, Re- 
franes (1675), Refx'cnics de la Lengiia Castellana (1815, 
from tlie Dictionary of the Academy); Collins, dic- 
tionary of Spanish Proverbs ) ; U. K. Burke, Spanish 

Salt (1877 ; the proverbs in Don Quixote) ; Haller, AU- 
span isch e Sprichw >rter ( 1833 ). — Portuguese ; A dagios, 
Proverhios, lOe. (1780-1841), — Dutch: Harreboinee, 
Spreekwoorden (1858-63). — Danish : Molbech, Lanshe 
Ordiiprog (1850); Kok (1870); Grundtvig (1875). — 
Swedish: Reuterdahl, Gainla Oi-dsprul- (1840) ; Svenska 
Ordsprakboken (1865), — Norwegian: Aasen, Norske 
Ordspror/ (1856). — Icelandic: Dr H. Sclieving (1847). — 
Flemish; AVillenis (1824). — Modern Greek: Negiis, 
Diclionarg of Modern Greek F^rorerhs (1834), — Russian ; 
A selection in appendix to Duplessis (1847). — Arabic : 
Scaliger and Erpenius, Proverb iian Arabitm Cent ur ice 
D<<fe(1623); Biirkhardt, Mrni/ic (1830; 2d cd. 

1875); Freytag, Proverbia (1838-43); Landberg, Pro- 
verbes et Dictons dc la Pi'ovincc de (1883), — ^Persian 

and Hindustani: Roebuck, (1824). — Bengali and Sans- 
krit: Morton (1832). — Behar ; Christian (1891). — 
Turkish : Decourdemaiiclie, Mille et un Px'overbes Tiircs 
(1878); Osmanischc Spriclvicorter (1865; K.K. Orient. 
Akad. , V’ien), — Chinese: Hau Kiou Chooun^ or the 
Pleasing Historn (171)1), contains a small collection. — 
Japanese : Steenackcra and Ueda Tokunoguke, Gent 
Proverhts Japonais (1884). 

Pi •orerlis, The Book of, a canonical book of 
the Okl Testament, holds the second place among 
the Hagiograj)ha, coming immediately after Psalms. 
The Hebi'ew ^vord masked^ translated in the title by 
paroimict in the LXN. and promMum in the Vul- 
gate, primarily means ‘similitude,’ and is applic- 
able to any kind of allegory, simile, or comparison, 
especially when made for purposes of instruction ; 
and every kind of didactic poetry is al^.o included 
under tlie name. Typical instances of the use of 
the word occur in Ezek. xvii. 2 ( LXX, pavahole, 
A.V. ‘])arable’), 1 Sani. x. 12 (LXX. 

A. V. ‘ proverb ’), Ps. xlix. 4 ( ‘ parable ’), Isa. xiv. 4 
(LXX. throws^ A.V. ‘proverb’); it thus ajqjlies 
equally to that brief s])ontaneous pioduct of popular 
wit or wisdom which in ordinary English parlance 
is most usually understood by the word ‘proverb,’ 
and also to that special kind of literary production 
which the Romans called sententia^ the Greeks 
gnome, and which is known to the modern French 
as the maxim. The Book of Pioverhs as we now 
have it is made up of a number of oiiginally separ- 
ate collections; besides the general preface (i. 1-7), 
usually attributed to the author of chap. i.-ix., it 
consists of the following eight parts : ( 1 ) i. 8-ix. 18 
has more appearance of plan, method, and free com- 
position than any of the oLliers, and is specially 
distinguished by the elaborateness with wliich its 
mpral lessons are enforced. Its personification of 
wisdom as the first creation of God is ‘ one of the 
moat remarkable and beautiful things in Plebrew 
literature,’ and clearly marks it as belonging to 
a comparatively late pliase of Hebrew thought not 
far removed from the beginnings of Alexandrian 
speculation. (2) x. 1-xxiL 16, headed ‘the pro- 
verbs of Solomon,’ consists of 870 miscellaneous 
diaticlis, mostly of the autitlietic type, of which a 
good example is furnished by the opening verse of 
the collection. (3) xxii. 17-xxiv. 22 consifiLs of 
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thivty-two moral precepts, six of which are tUatichs, 
seventeen in four lines, and the otheis of various 
forms, including a discouise or mashal of some 
length against drunkenness (xxiii. 29-35]. An 
exlmrtatioii to heedfulness under instruction is 
pielixed (xxii. 17-21). (4) xxiv, 23-34 is super- 

sciibed ‘ Tliese also are sayings of the wise,’ and 
contains six sayings or precepts of a somewhat 
tiite order, including, however, tlie familiar de- 
scription of the sluggard and his vineyard. (5) 
XXV. 1-xxix. 27 has tlie heading ‘Tiiese also are 
the prov'^erbs of Solomon, which the men of He/o- 
kiali, king of Judah, copied out.’ Of the total 
namher ( 127) H-l ^i-re disLichs, six in four lines, and 
the rest inegular. This collection is generally 
considered hy critic.s to contain more elements of 
high antiquity than the rest of the hook, and is 
specially distinguished hy tlie vigour, fieahness, 
and originality of its observations and expressions. 
(G) XXX. consists o£ twelve sets of verses of various 
impoit, including some riddles of the Hebrew type. 
The somewhat ohMcnre heading ought probably to 
run ‘The words of Agnr the son of Jakeh of Massa’ 
(cf. Gen. XXV. 14; 1 Chron. i. 30, iv. 38), and the 
opening veises to he read (as in R.V. margin) 
‘The man said, I have wearied myself, O God, 1 
have wearied mj^self, 0 God, and am consumed, 
for T am more brutish than any man, and have not 
the understanding of a man ’ — the despairing ex- 
piessioii of a spirit that has exhausted its energies 
in tlie ertbrt to reach a true knowledge of (jod. 
(7) xxxi. 1-9, ‘The\vords of Lemuel, king of Massa 
(see above), wherewith his mother instructed him,’ 
a wainiiig against wine and women, and an exhor- 
tation to righteousness in judgment. (8) xxxi. 10- 
31, an alphabetical piece without .superscription, 
consisting of twenty-two distichs in praise of the 
‘virtuous woman’ — i.e. the wise, energelie, capable 
housewife. There aie no data that enable us accur- 
ately to deteriuiiic tlie relative ages of these eight 
portion.^. It seems not unreasoiiahle to siippo,se 
that the hook may have been brought into its 
present form hy the writer of the first part (i.-ix. ). 
It is not improbable that the hook contains indi- 
vidual utteraiiees of very great antiquity— as (dd 
as, and perhaps e^'eii older than, Solomon himself ; 
hut it is impossible to pick out these with certainty. 
There is no good reason for identifying the mam 
collection (x. 1-xxii. 16), consisting as we have 
seen of 376 mashahs, with the 3000 proverbs of 
Solomon mentioned in 1 Kings, iv. 32, though this 
has been done hy Jerome; that x. 1-xxii. 16 was 
not before the compilers of xxv. 1-xxix. 27 is 
evident from the number of doublets contained in 
the latter series (cf., for example, xxv. 24 and 
xxi. 9 ; xxvi. 13 and xxii. 13 ; xxvi, 15 and xix. 24, 
and numerous other instances). It is probable 
that the present hook was a slow and giadual 
growth; and that the process may have been earned 
on to a very late date is sliown hy the considerable 
variations between the Masso retie and Septuagiut 
texts. 

For a good account of the Book of Proverbs, with refer- 
ences to tlie literature of the subject, see lleuss, Gc&ch. 
d. heiL Schriflen Alien Te&tamcnts (1890). The most 
convenient couunentavic.s are those of Hitzig (1858), 
Bertlieau (1847; new ed.by Howack, 1883), andDelitzsch 
( 1873 ; Eng. trails. ). See also The Speaker^ & Qo'imnentarp^ 
and a homiletical work by Horton (1891). 

Providence, a seaport and the .semi' capital of 
the .state of Rhode Island, tlie second city of New 
England and the twentieth in order of jiopulation 
in the United States, is .situated at the head of 
navigation, on an arm of Nan’agansett Bay known 
a.s Providence River, 35 miles from the ocean and 
44 miles by rail SS^y. of Boston, It covers a wkle 
area on both sides of the river, wdiich,^ above ite 
two bridges, expands into a cove, a mile in circuit, 


on the borders of which is a handsome park, shaded 
with noble elm^s. It is a city of large coinmeice, 
mannfacturu.>5, and wealth, ahonndiiig with beauti- 
ful villas and gaidciis. Founded befoie the con- 
ventional tyi)e of Auiencan cities bad been dis- 
covered, its streets are pleasantly irregular, and 
the site singularly uneven, rising in one place to 
204 feet above high-water ; and in one ward, much 
of wliicli is still ill fauns, there aie mimerous hills 
and valleys. Among the many notable public 
build ing.'s and institutions of Pi evidence are a city 
hall, of granite, which cost upwards of §1,000,000, 
and ha.s facing it the .state’s .soldiera’ monument ; 
the state-house ; the custom-house and j)OSt-olhce; 
the Athenmum, and the hiiildings of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society ; the arcade and the 
Ihitler Exchange; a gieat number of churches, 
schools, and libraries, hospitals and asylums, in- 
cluding a noble charity known as the Dexter Asylum 
for the Poor; the Friends’ Boaidingr-school (pojui- 
larly, ‘tlie Qiiakei College’) ; and Brown Uuh ei.'jity, 
a Baptist institution, founded in 1764, and amply 
endowed : it has about 300 students, and ranks 
among the leading colleges of the United States. 
The city has lost most of its foreign trade, hut 
iii.stead it has become one of the great manufactur- 
ing centres of the countiy ; two .small rivers attbvd 
abundant water-power. The chief estahlishmeiits 
are engaged in producing silver- ware, tools, stove??, 
engines, locomotives, cottons and woollens, conset- 
lace.s, shoe-laces, lamp-wieks, ikc. ; and besides 
there are scores of manufactories of jewellery, many 
bleaching- work.s, ike. Providence was settled in 
1636 hy Roger AVilliams. Pop. (1870) 68,904; 
(1880) 104,857; (1890) 132,146. 

Province ( Lat. provinda ), a territoiy acquired 
by the Romans beyond the limits of Italy, and 
governed by a Roman Piictor (q.v. ) or pioprador, 
or by a proconsul {see CONSUL). The senate de- 
cided which provinces were to be 2 )i‘ictorian and 
which consular. As a rule the jn-ovinces were 
unmercifully jdundered hy the go^'ernors and the 
tax-collectoi's {puhUcani\ Under Augustus there 
were twelve miperial ^n'ovinces, requinng military 
occupation, and under the enii>eroi’s immediate 
control, and ten senatorial province!?, enti listed 
to senatorial management (see Rome). The pro- 
viiice.s of France (q.v.) were superseded at the 
Revolution hy the de[)artment&. The great goveni- 
luental divisions of India, Canada, and other 
countrie.s are often entitled proviuce.s. The sphere 
of duty of an Archbishop (q.v.) is his nrovinee, 
usually consisting of several dioceses. The mon- 
astic ordeis aie or were distiihuted in provinces of 
varying area ; the provincial ^ in its monastic refer- 
ence, is the superior of all the houses and all the 
iiiemhers of a monastic order within any particular 
province. See General, Monachism. 

ProviilvS» a town of France (dept. Seine-et- 
Marne), by rail 59 miles SE. of Paris, ha,s remain.s 
of ancient walls, Hanked by ruined watch-towers. 
The most interesting feature is an ancient tower, 
built in the 12th century, vulgarly called^ Civsar’s 
Tower, The vicinity was long faniou.s for its ro.*5es, 
and tliey are still cultivated to a considerable 
extent. There are numerous ilour-niills and dye- 
works. Pop. 7888. 

Provisional Order ife an order granted, under 
the powers conferred by an act of iiarliameiit, by a 
department of tlie government,^ by the Secretary of 
State, or by some other autliority, whereby certain 
things are authorised to be done which could be 
accomplished otherwise only bj^ an »act of parlia- 
ment. The order does not receii^e effect, however, 
until it has been confirmed by the legislature. 
Till tliat time it is purel.y proWsional ; and even 
after it has been so confirmed and is in reality 
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an indepeuileut aci, it le tain's tiie title of a pro* 
visional order. Provisional ouleis aie most useful 
in facilitating the inodilication or extension of the 
provisiours of general acts, ^o as to a<lapt tlieni to 
the .si)ecial necessities of particular districts. They 
may be obtained witli nincli greater expedition and 
less cost than a piivate hill ; the contirniafcory act 
when unopposed may he obtained in a Aveek or 
nvo, and has all the facilities of a government 
mea&uie. 

Provisions of Oxford. See Moxtfokt. 

Pro visors, Statute of. The object of this 
statute, parsed in the icign of Edward III. (1350), 
was to correct and put an end to the abuses which 
had arisen in the exercise of the i>apal prerogatives 
as to the disposal of benehcc'j in England. See 
England (Church of), Vol. lY. p. 357. 

Provo €ity, caintal of Utah comity, Utah, is 
on the Provo liiver, between Utah Lake and the 
IVali.satch illountaiiis, ami 46 mile's hy rail SSE, of 
Salt Lake City. It contains Hour-mills, tanneiies, 
&c. Pop. (ISUO) 5153. 

Provost (Lat, priepoHitiis, ‘set over’), in Chnrch 
Law, the chief dignitary of a catliedial or collegiate 
church, from which use the title has also been 
transferred to the lieads of other hodie.s, religious, 
literary, or administrative. The name is also 
given to the superiors of cei Lain religious houbes 
of lesser rank, aud the relation of which to the 
more important houses is analogous to that of 
the priory to the abbey. The heatl of a cathe- 
dral chapter was anciently the aichdeacon. At 
jn-e.'scnt, in the Homan Catholic Church, cathedral 
chapters are presided over by provosts in Austiia, 
Pru.sfeia, Bavaria, and England, hub in other 
parts of Germany and in France hy deans. In 
the Church of Enj^Iand the Lean (T''*) the 
chief ojiicer of a cathedral ; hut the title of provost 
surAuves, alongside that of dean, in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. In the Protestant Church in 
Germany, in the north especially, Avhere several 
minor churches or chapels are attached tcj one chief 
church, the minister of the latter is called provo.bfc 
{probst). In England the heads of Uriel, Queen’s, 
and Worcester colleges in the university of Oxford, 
and the head of King’s College, Cambridge, are 
designated provost. The head of Eton College is 
also so called. 

In Scotland tlie chief municipal magistrate of 
a city or hurgh is called provost, the term corre- 
sponding to the English word mayor. The provost 
presides in the civic courts along with the bailies, 
who are his deputies (see Borough, Vol. II. p. 
338). Tlie chief ouagistrates of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gOAV, Aberdeen, and Perth are styled Lord Provost. 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh is entitled to the 
prefix ‘Right Honourable,’ which may he attached 
not merely to tJie name of his oJhce, but to Jiia 
Christian name and surname. See Address 
{Forms of). Precedence. Within the city and 
liberties of Edinburgh the Lord Provost takes pre- 
cedence next after meinhers of the royal family. 

Provost-inarsluil, in the Navy, is a person 
appointed to have charge of a pri.soner before a 
court-martial, aud until the sentence of the court 
is carried into execution. In the British Army the 
provost-inavshal is an officer, appointed only abroad, 
to superintend the preservation of order, and to be, 
as it were, the head of the police of any particular 
camp or district. He has cognisance of all camp- 
followers, as well as of members of the army. 
Ujider the Anny Act of 1881 he cannot as forrneriy 
indict any punishment of his own authority, biit 
may apprehend any offender and bring him before 
a court-martial. It may then he his duty to see 
the sentence of the court caaTied out. 


Proxy (coiiti acted for Piocnracy), the agency 
of one pel son who acts as sulibtitiite for another. 
Eveiy member of tlie House of Louis was formerly 
permitted, on obtaining a nominal lioerise fiom the 
crown, to appoint another lord of pailianient his 
proxy to vote for liim in his absence. Only a 
spiritual lord could he proxy fur a spiritual lord, 
anil a temporal for a tempoial lord, aud no peer 
could hold more than two jiroxies at the same 
time. Proxies were never used in judicial hnsines^', 
or in committees of the House, nor could a proxy 
sign a protest. The practice of admitting proxies 
was discontinued in 18G7. Shareholders in joint- 
stock com])anies may vote hy proxy. Formerly 
princely per.sons weie sometimes, for leasons of 
state or convenience, repiesented hy deputy at 
their own iiiaiiiagesj hut mariiage hy proxy is 
not lecognised hy tlie laAV of England. See Mar- 
riage, Vol. VII. p. 58. 

PriKleiitiiis, IMarcus Aurelius Clemens, 
tlie most important of tlie Koman Christian poets, 
was born in tlie north of Spain in 348 a.d. Nothing 
is known regarding him except AAdiat he has himself 
told in a poetical aiitobiograxjhy prefixed to his 
works. From this we leaiii that he received a 
liheral education, i»ractised as a pleader, discliarged 
tlie functions of civil and criminal judge, and was 
ultimately ap] jointed to a high office at the im- 
perial court. His religious convictions came late 
in life, and he devoted the evening of his days to 
the composition of leligions poetry. The year of 
his death is nob known. Of his poems the chief 
are (1) Cathemcruion Libet\ a seiies of twehe 
hortatory hymns, the first lialf for the different 
houis of the day, the latter half for difierent chnrch 
seasons (Eng. trans. 1845); (2) FcristephaiioHj a 
collection of fourteen lyrical poems in honour of 
martyrs ; (3) Apotheosis^ a defence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity against heretics ; (4) Hainartigcneia, 
on the Origin of Evil, a polemic, in ver.bC, against 
the Marcionites ; (5) Psychomaehia^ on bheTiiiuiiph 
of the Chubtian Graces iu the youl of a Believer; 

(6) Contra Symmuchinns the first book a polemic 
against the heathen gods, the second against a 
petition of Symumchus for the restoration of the 
altar and statue of Victory ca.st down hy Gratiaii ; 

(7) Diptyelion^ a beries of forty -nine hexametei‘.s, 
arranged in four verses, on scriiitural incidents 
and peisonages. Bentley calls rrudentius ‘ the 
Horace and Vij-gil of the Christians,’ AA'hieh may 
he true enough if the critic only meant to say that 
he is the first of the eaily Christian verse-makers. 
See the article Hymn, Vol. VI. p. 45. 

Editions are by F. Areval (Kome, 1788), reprinted in 
Migne’s Patrologia, lix.-lx. ; Obbar (Tubingen, 1845); 
and Dressel (Leip. 1800). See Brockhaus, A. PrudeiHius 
1872); Ebert, Geschichte der Chri&tHch-Laiein. Lit 
vol. i. 1874); l^aguct, De A. Pnidentii Cleuientis 
Carni. lyricis (1883); and F. St John Thackeray, 
Translations from Prudentuis (1800), with an excellent 
introduction un his life and times, language, metre, 
and style, 

Prud’hommes, Councils of. See France, 
Vol. IV. p. 776. 

Prunella# Skeat defines this material as ‘a 
strong woollen stuff, originally of a dark colour,’ 
Fr. priuicUe., ‘a sloe,’ whence pruncllaiw a Latin- 
ised form. We knoAV this w'ord chiefiy from Popes 
line lines {Essay on Man^ iv. 204) ; 

Wurth makes the man, and Avant of it the felloAV, 

Tlie rest is all but leaLlier or ijrunolla. 

To which passage, in the Globe edition, Mr Ward 
notes ‘ because clergymen’s gowns >vere often made 
of this kind of stuff*’ — The name Prunella is 
also given ^ to a genus of plants of the natural 
order Lahiatse. Se\'eral species are natives of 
Europe ; one only is found in Britain, P. vulgaris^ 
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popularly known as )Self-heal, a plant verv frequent 
in luoiht and barren pastures, as it also throughout 
nio'.t parts of Euiope, central Asia, North xViuerlca, 
and New Holland. It was at one time in consider- 
aide repute as a febrifuge. It i> nuldl 3 ^ aromatic 
and slightly astringent. 

Primes are dried fruit of the plnm-tree {Pinnnts 
domcsttca), of the variety called Juliana, largely 
]nepared in France, and' exported thence. Great 
nuuihers come also from Bosnia and Servia. 

Priming, the removal of branches from fruit 
or forest tiees, in order to the greater production 
of fiuit, the improvement of the timber, or purposes 
of ornament. In pruning for ornamental puipo&es 
ta^te must cbieflj' be consulted, but reference must be 
made to what has been too little regarclLsl in pruning 
of every kind — the nature or habit of the tree itself. 
Home trees will bear clipping into fantastic forms, 
which Avould be utterly' dcstiiictive of others. Such 
forms, once esteemed as the finest ornaments of a 
])lea‘'iire*grnunfl, or the neighbourhood of a man- 
sion, are i ejected tlie simpler taste of the present 
age, ami the ‘ topiarian art ’ has few admirers, blnch 
may he done, however, by the removal of branches 
to give a finer form to ornamental trees ; but in 
tJiis, as in the pruning of trees grown for tlie sake 
of their timber, a gJ'eat mistake i.s very genei'aH}' 
committed in peimibting blanches to grow to a 
considerable size before thej" are cut oh*. It may 
be acceiited as a general rule that the branches 
removed should be small in ]u-oporbion to the bulk 
of the trunk. The renioval or twig-s and .small 
branches is attended bj- no bad elfecfc.s, and may be 
benelicial ; bub the removal of large branches is 
dangerous. The leaving of sLuinjm or snags is an 
aggravation of the evil. They rot away and spoil 
the timber of the stem ; indeed, a hole is not nn- 
frequently formed, M'hicli mi\y eventuallj'’ lead to 
the rotting of the whole of the interior of tlie trunk 
of the largest oak. But in the case of forest 
ticcb pruning maj" with advantage be in great part 
avoided, by taking caie to plant at imoper tlislances, 
and thinning out the plantations sufficient! 3 ^ in early 
periods of their growth. In this way better timber 
IS obtained and a greater i)roduce 'from the land. 
Pine.s and (lis scared y ever require pruning, and are 
firobably in almo.sfc au cases the worse of that wliicli 
the 3 " get, except in the renmval of tho-^e lower 
branches Avluch have acbuall 3 ^ begun to deca 3 '. In 
other trees it is sometimes of importance to watch 
for branches that would divide the trunk, and to 
prevent the division, causing the main stem to 
ascend higher before it forms a crown ; but to be 
of an 3 " use this must be done 'svhilst the branches 
are still veiy 3 ’oung. Plantations should therefore 
be examined with a view to jiruning, at intervals 
of not more than tw’o years, after tiie 3 " are six or 
eight 3 "ears old. 

in orchards and fruit-gardens pruning is neces- 
sary, the object being not to produce timber, or the 
utmost luxuriance of trees, but fruit in the greate.sl 
perfection and abundance. The habits of each kind 
must be studied. Even in the pruning of goose- 
berry and currant bu.slies regaict must be had to 
natural diversities, the goosebeny and black-cur- 
rant producing fruit cbiefl 3 '' on 3 ’oung wood, whilst 
the red and white currant produce fruit chietly on 
spurs from older branches. And so it is amongst 
trees ; apricots, for example, producing fruit chielly 
on young wood, cherries mostly on spurs, whilst 
plums produce both in the one way and ni the other. 
The object of the gardener in pruning is to bring 
the tree into the condition best suited for producing 
fine fruit and in tJie greatest abundance; and to 
Ibis the training of wall trees Jiiust also be 
accommodated. Hometimes, in Older to produce 
particularly fine fruits for the improvement of the 


vaiiety hy .seed, or for the sake of a priye at a 
horticultural exlnbition, the gardener dimini'^hos 
the Tuimbei of branches Ukcl 3 ' to bear fruit beyond 
what would otherwise he desirable. 

Tlie general seU'son^ of ])riiniug are winter and 
spring ; but some trees. j)articularl 3 ^ cherries and 
ail other drupaceous fruit trees, are advantage- 
ously pruned in summer, as tliey then tlirow out 
less gum. 

Pruning instruments are of various kinds — knives, 
axGh, saws, bills of veiy varioii.s forms, icc. ; and the 
avciTuncato)', wliich inaA" be desciibed as a ]>air of 
scissors, one blade liooked oi- crooked, attached to 
a long handle, and working by a coul and juille.v. 
It is scarcely' used excejit for standard trees in 
gardens and ovcluuds. 

^Prurig^o the name applied to a group of 
diseases of the skin, characterised by the presence 
of pa]mle.s, scarcely distinguishable in colour fiom 
the normal .skin, and so ‘felt lather than seen,’ 
accompanied b 3 ’ intense itching, One form of tlm 
disease, a? is met with in old peoide 
in consequence of the irritation caused ])V lice, and 
disappeais when these are got lid of. fn its most 
characteristic foim, however, it ahnost always 
begins in childhood, and ma 3 ' persist through life : 
even when it is got rhi of for a time it is very apt 
to recur. It chielG’ at1ect.s the tuink and extensor 
surfaces^ of the limits, and is worst in w’inter. The 
di.sease is aggravated 1 j 3 ' the scratcliing from whicli 
the siifleier cannot ref lain, and the skin becoiners 
thickened and often eczematous as Avell. "Warm 
baths and .soothing ointments extevnall 3 ', good 
feeding, cod-livev oil, and arsenic or cuunine are 
generall 3 ' found to gi^'e great relief, and often cure 
tlie disease entiiely. 

Prussia (Ger. Freussoi), hy far the largest 
and most im])ortaut stale in the German empire, 
ia a kingdom embracing nGa.rl 3 ' the whole of 
northern German 3 '. It is hounded N. b}' the 
German Ocean, Jutland, and the Baltic; E. 
ly llussia {and Itussian Poland); S. hy Austria, 
Saxony, the Thuiingian states, Bavaria, Ilesse- 
Darmstadt, and Alsace-Lorraine ; TV. ]) 3 ' Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Prussia 
own.s besides Hoheiuolleni (q.v.)and about thirteen 
other smaller exclaves or detached territories 
lying within the hounds of other German states. 
The total area i .-3 134,462 sq. ni., with about 
30,000,000 inhabitants— i.c. nearly' two-thirds of 
the entire German empire, yvitli about three-fifths 
of the population, equal to about one and one-tenth 
the size of the United Ivingiloni, or one- half of the 
state of Texas. The frontier line has a circum- 
ference of 4720 miles, of which ^ 1025 miles are 
coast-line (770 miles on the Baltic, 255 miles on 
the German Ocean). The following are the pro- 
vinces into yvhich Prussia is divided : 

Area iu aq. m. Pop. in 1880. Pop. m 1800. 


East Prussia 14,446 1,D33,D30 1,958,132 

Wu-st Pnisbia 0,90'4 1,405,898 1,433,480 

Berlin (city) 25 1,122,330 1,570.244 

Biaiidenluu’g 15,560 2,266.825 2,542, 101 

Pomerania 11,702 1,540,034 *1,621,211 

l>oseu 11,311 1,703,397 1,762.094 

Silesia 15,743 4,007,025 4,223,SQ7 

Saxony 9,803 2,312.007 2,679,862 

Slosnfck-Holstein.. 7,3U0 1,127,149 1,217,393 

Heligoland. . . , . , ^ ■ 2,OS6 

Hanover 15,031 2,120.163 2,280,491 

yVeatpliflIia 7.892 2,043,442 2,428,730 

Hesse-Nas-sau 0,128 1,654,370 1,664,000 

Hlienisli Prussia... 10, 643 4,074,000 4,710.313 

Hoheuzollevn 447 67,624 68,148 


Total,... 130, 076| 27,279.111 29,959,388 

Oinitting Berlin and Heligoland, the density of 
population ranges between 131 (Ponieiania) and 
452 (Rhenish Prussia) per sq, ni. About one-fifth 
of the present area of Pnissia has been acquked 
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s-iiice 1853, the largest gains being inatle after the 
victorious wav of 1866. The Piu.^sia of Prederick 
the Great eiuhraced only 47,800 sq. in. wlien he 
ascended the throne, and 75,000 wlien he died. In 
1819 the population was 10,981,934; in 1864, 
19,254,649; in 1871, 24,689,252. 

Physical FeatuTlES. Mountains. — The greater 
liarfc of Prussia, more tlian two- thirds of its total 
area, belongs to the nortli European plain, while 
less than a third, chiefly in the south-west, can ho 
described as hilly or mountaiiiou.s. The division 
line between the two districts is roughly indicated 
by an irregular series of heights beginning witli 
the Teutohiirgerwald, to the east of the upper 
Ems, and tlie Weser Hills, on hotli sides of tlie 
upi^er Weser, and thence running towards the 
soutli-east in the Harz Mountains (q.v. ), with the 
Brocken (3740 feet), and in the northern outliers 
of the Thiiringevwald (Finsteihcrg, 3100 feet; 
Inselsherg, 3000 feet). Farther to tlie south-east 
this line of heights is contiuned by the Kiesen- 
gehirge (q.v.), separating Prussian Silesia from 
Bohemia, and forming the northern ranges of the 
Sudetic system. None of these ranges rise aliove 
about 5000 feet; the Schneekoppe (5*250 feet) in 
the Riesengebirge is the loftiest summit on Prussian 
territory. Tlie we.stern and south-western parts of 
the country, comprising Rhenish Prussia, West- 
phalia, and riesse-Nassau, thus cut off from the 
sandy and heathy wastes of the north, are quite 
distinct in their pliysical character from the rest of 
Prussia. They are divided by the Rhine into two 
portions. On the west side of the river, between 
Aix-la-Gliapelle and the Moselle, is the elevated 
plain known as the Holie Veen and tlie Eifcl, 
which has a mean elevation of IGOO feet, Avitli a 
few higher hills (Ho he Acht, 2490 feet). Soutli of 
the ^^o«e]Ie, and parallel with that river, stretches 
the Huusruck, with an average height of 1200 fco 
1500 feet, and farther south is the Hardb, the 
name here given to the rioi them extremity of the 
Vosges. On the east side of tlie Rhine the Saiier- 
laiui, between the Ruhr and the Sieg, with the 
Robhaar or Rotlagergebir^^e, is succeeded farther 
south by the Westerwald (Fuchskauten, 2155 
feet), between tlie Sieg and the Lahn, anrl by tlie 
Tauiiiis (Feblberg, 2885 feet), between the Lahn 
and the Main. To the south of the Taunus, 
famous for its mineral springs, lies tlie fertile 
valley of tlie Main, wliile to the east the Vogels- 
berg, chiefly, however, in Hes&e, forms a link with 
the Hohe Rhon ( Wassevkuiipe, 3115 feet), which 
may he regarde<l as an outlier of the Thlivinger- 
waid. The soil is generally poor in these districts, 
though they possess special sources of wealth in 
their iron and coal mines. The level country 
between the Rhone and the Maas, bordering the 
Eifel, is, however, extremely fertile ; and Hesse- 
Cassel is particularly fruitful, cereals of all kinds 
growing abundantly. The "reat northern plain, 
which occupies the rest of the kingdom, is varied 
by two terrace -like elevations already described 
under GerM-VNY (Vol. V. p. 172). Tlie .surface is 
diversihed with numerous lakes, especially in the 
east, on what are known as tlie Pomeranian and 
East Prussian Lake- plateaus, hut none of them is 
more than 20 sq. m. in area, though altogcblier 
they are estimated to_ cover more than 300 sq. in. 
The soil, consisting chiefly of loose sand interspersed 
with a large number of erratic blocks of granite, is 
sterile, covered in many places Avith heaths and 
belfc.s^ of stunted pines. On the northern slope, 
terminating on the shores of the Baltic, there are 
several fertile districts, more especially along those 
rivers which have been carefully embanked, as the 
Niemen and the Vistula. The southern elevation 
of the Prussian plain, riiriniug between tlie Polish 
mountains of Sandomir in the south-east and the 


Elbe between Magdeburg and Burg in the north- 
west, attain.s a height of about 1000 feet near 
Breslau on the Oder, where it R known as the 
Trehnitz Heights. Its general character is more 
fertile tlian the nortJieni elevation ; wliile tlie 
country between the two is, for tlie most part, 
extremely sterile. It includes the sandy Avaste in 
wliich Berlin, the capital, is situated. South of 
this tract, and in Silesia and Prussian Saxony, the 
country is fertile, inchuling some of the mo^t pro- 
ductive grain-groAving districts of Prussia. Han- 
over has much the same cliaractcr. Great marshes 
j or peat-moois cover the nortli find north-west dis- 
tricts ; hut the valleys that lie among the Harz Moun- 
tains in the south are often fertile, and Ai'ell adapted 
for ngri culture. The coasts are low, and require to 
ho protected from the ov ei lloAving of the .sea by em- 
hankments and dykes. Sle.swick-Holstein, to the 
north of the Elbe, is in part sandy and heathy, 
like the plain of Haiiovei', but it lias also numerous 
marshes. 

ilivers. — The northern plain is watered by live 
large riv^evs — the Niemen, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, cand 
Weser — all of Avliich rise beyond the borders of the 
kingdom, and the Pregel, Eider, and Ems, which 
are exclusively Prussian. In the Avest the chief 
river is the Rhine, Avhicli enters Prussia at IMainz, 
and thence flows nortli tlirongh a narvoAv valley 
noted as one of the most picturesque parts of Ger- 
niany. ^ The Rhine, Avhicli is navigable throughout 
it.s entire course in Prus.sian ierritoiy, receives 
nuineious tributaries — as the Laliii, ^Vied, Sieg, 
Wupper, Ruhr, Lippe, Berkel, and Vechte, on the 
right, and on the left the Ahr and the Moselle or 
Mosel, the latter of which is navigable for more 
than 150 niiles Avitliiii tlic Pnis.sian dominions. 
The We.ser, Elbe, Oder, and Vistula, as also the 
Spree and Havel, affluents of the Elbe, are of high 
importance for the inland navigation of Prussia, 
and are each discussed in special articles. Alto- 
gether Prussia is said to possess 119 navigable 
livers, besides nearly lifty others that may he used 
hy rafts, and ninety navigable canals. Of the 
last named, Avliicli form a netAvork connecting the 
chief riveis of nortli Germany, the most important 
are the Bron^bergei’, tJie FinoAv, tlie Fnedi'icli- 
Willielms, and the Eider Canals. 

CliJiiate.^The climate of Prussia pre.sents great 
diflerences in the eastern and v’estern provinces, 
the former being exposed to heavy snoAvstorms in 
winter and great drought in summer, Avhile the 
latter have milder Aviiiters and a greater rainfall. 
At Berlin the annual mean temperature is 48° F. ; 
on the Rhine it is 49° (summer, 63°; Avinter, 34°); 
in the east provinces and among the moun tains 
it is heloAV 43° (summer, 61°; Avinter, 25°). 

Productions . — Agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle constitute the ]jrincipal sources of employment 
and Avcalth of the rural population of the entire 
monarchy, and the state has hitherto directed its 
unremitting attention to the furtherance of the one 
and the improvement of the other ; abrogating oner- 
ous land-taxes, advancing money to landoAvners, 
encouraging agricultural institutions, introducing 
approved breeds of animals and improved farm 
instruments, &c. Rather less tlian one-half, or 
12,000,000, of the population of the kingdom are 
, engaged in agriculture a.s their sole or cliief occupa- 
tion. Of the total area 50 per cent, is occupied by 
arable land, 9^ per cent, by meadoAvs, and 11 per cent, 
by pasturage. Large estates, as a rule, are only 
to he found in the eastern and least populated pro- 
vinces of the monarchy. Rye, Avheat, oats, barley, 
peas, millet, rape-seed, maize, linseed, beet-root, 
potatoes, tobacco, flax, hemp, hops, chicory are ex- 
tensively cultivated. The lines t grain districts are 
tlie Bdrcle, near ]\Iagdebii3'g, tlie low lands on the 
Wartha and Netze, and on the PI one and Madiie 
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lakes, the north-eastern parts of Pomerania, the 
ifelaiul of Riigeri, the valleys of the Oder in Silesia, 
of tlie Saale, Moselle, Saar, and parts of Hesse- 
Nassaii. Magdebur;^ is the centre of the beet-root 
sugar industry. Western Prussia is noted for its 
excellent fruits and vegetables, and its provinces 
stand pre-eminent for their wines. iSassau is 
specially famous for its Rhine wines. The forest- 
lands, whicli are chiefly in East Prussia, Posen, 
Upper Silesia, Westphalia, Southem Hanover, 
and Hesse-Nassaii, are of great value and con- 
siderable extent, occu[)ying an area of 10,000,000 
English acres. The mineral products of Prussia 
include coal, iron, lead, zinc, copper, cobalt, anti- 
mony, manganese, arsenic, sulplmr, ahim, nickel, 
black lead, baryta, gypsum, slate, liiue, freestone, 
salt, amber, agate, jasper, onyx, &c. Prussia 
yields about one- half of the annual zinc produc- 
tion of the world ; and of the total output of coal 
in Germany, about tbvee-eightlis of that of tlie 
United Kingdom, Prussia produces 93 per cent. 
The chief coalfields are in Sile.sia, Westphalia, and 
Illienish Prussia, which are at the same time the 
chief industrial provinces of the Icingdom. The 
region of the Harz in Hanover is also famous for 
its mining indu.stries. All metals, salt, precious 
stones, and amber found along the Prussian coast 
from Danzig to Memel belong to the crown, Pru.ssia 
has upwards of 100 mineral springs, of wdiich the 
most noted and efficient are the sulphur baths of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle and Ems, the iron springs of 
Scliwalbach, Wilhelmsl>ad, Driburg, and the hot 
and .saline baths of Reinerz, Landeck, Flinsherg, 
Freieiiwalde, Lauchstedt, AVieshadeu, Schl an gen- 
had, and Selters. East Prussia is noted for its 
royal stiiils, and the excellent breed of horses 
which it now raises, and of which large numbers 
are annually exported. Westphalia enjoys a 
special reputation for the excellence of its hams 
and pork, Pomerania for its smoked geese, and 
Brandenhurg and Hanover for honey and wax. 
Fish of all sorts are abundant in the rivers and 
numerous lakes ; seals are taken in the Baltic. The 
wooded districts abound in game of every kind, 
pheasants, partridges, and wild gee.se being often 
round in enormous quantities. Besides stags, 
fallow-deer, wild boars, foxes, otters, weasels, 
polecats, inavten.s, badgers, hares and I’abbifcs, the 
lynx, bear, eagle, and beaver are occasionally met 
with. 

Jlan7ffcccin?'es . — The principal manufactures are 
linens, tor which corbaiii districts of Silesia, Prus- 
sian Saxony, and Brandenburg enjoy a European 
celebrity; wJiile of late years tlie cotton manufac- 
tories, M^orked by steam, have maintained a suc- 
cessful rivalry witli tlie older linens, worked by 
hand-looms. Besides these there are numerous 
manufactories of silk, wool, mixed cotton and linen 
fabrics ; including tine shawls and carpets in Bran- 
denburg, stockings and ribbons in the Illienisli 
provinces, where, as well as in AVestphalia and 
Hesse-Nassau, the flax, liemp, and silk and cotton 
thread is mainly prepared for tlie manufacturers. 
These districts, moreover, stand foremost in regard 
to the preparation and manufacture of iron, steel 
(the steel and gun works of Krapn, at Essen, being 
world-famous), and other metallic wares, paper, 
leather, soap, oil, cigars, and tobacco, and for the 
number of their distilleries and breweries ; wliile 
Saxony and Silesia have the largest number of 
chicory, starch, heet-root, gunpowder, and glass 
works. Berlin and Elberf eld rank as the two most 
important centres of manufacture on the Continent. 
In 1888-89 there were 311 heet-root sugar factories 
in Prussia, which produced 748,410 tons of raw 
sugar. In 1889 the total value of the minerals 
produced in the kingdom was £23,343,000 (of wliicli 
nearly two-thirds came from the Rhine-land and 


We^'tphalia) ; while the mineral produce of the 
German empire was only £27,600,000. 

Coju/ncrce . — The commerce of IVussia is materi- 
ally facilitated by her central European position, 
and the network of ri\’er and canal navigation, 
which makes her teiritories the connecting medium 
between several of the great European states, and 
which, with 15,000 miles of railway, 40,500 miles 
of public roads (all, or nearly all, formed since the 
time of Frederick tiie Great), and a coast-liiie of 
1000 miles, gives her a free outlet to the rest of tlie 
world. The Prussian mercantile maiiiie in 1389 
II umbered 2255 vessels of 354,213 tons. The chief 
ports aie Memel, Pillau, Konig^herg, Danzig, Col- 
lierg, Swinemiinde, AVolgasfc, Stralsmid, 

Kiel, Fleusborg, Altona, Haiburg, Geestemuiide, 
Leer, and Kmden. The principal commercial towns 
are Berlin, Konigsherg, Bre.slau, Barmen, Elher- 
feld, Danzig, Posen, Stettin, Cologne, Magdelmrg, 
Aix-la-Cliapelle, and Frank fort -on -the -Main. 
Annual fairs are still held at Breslau, Magdeburg, 
and Fiaiikfort-on- the- Oder. 

The money, measures, and weights of Prussia 
are tliose in use throughout the German empiie. 
In accordance with the law of 1872 the is the 
unit of I'ecknning, and lias gradually displaced 
Tlialeia (rj.v.) and .silbeigroschen. The Prussian 
or Berlin Bank, founded in 1765, with numerous 
brandies in the provinces, is the most important 
of those banks wliicli possess the right of issuing 
notes. 

llelujion, iDc, — The dominant religion is Protes- 
tantism, and since 1817 tlie Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches have been united under the head of one 
coumiou evangelical church. Evevytliing con- 
nected with tlie external administration of church 
matters is under tlie control of the minister of 
public instruction and ecclesiastical affiiirs, but 
every leligious community manages its own inter- 
nal concerns; the Prote.stanb churcbes acting in 
conjunction witli consistories or boards appointed 
by the government, one of which exists in each 
province, under tlie <livection of the upper pre.sident, 
or provincial governor, and a clerical .superintendent- 
general, who in Posen and Pomerania hears the 
title of bishop ; wliile fciie Roman Catholic Chiireli 
i.s directed by the two archhi-shops of Posen and 
Gnesen, and Cologne, under whom stand the four 
bishoprics of Culm, Miinster, Padeihorn, and 
Treves, The four episcojial sees of Bre.slau, Ernie- 
land, Osnabriick, and Hildesheim are directly 
under the jurisdiction of the pope, wdiile the 
district of Glatz, in Silesia, belongs to the arch- 
bishopric of Prague; Katscher, in Upper Silesia, 
to that of Olmiitz ; and Fulda and Limhuvg to that 
of Freiburg. The results of the census of 1885, as 
regards the numbers of the religious bodies, are as 
follows : the Protestants of Prussia numbered 
18,244,405 (64-4 per cent, of the pop.); Roman 
Catholics, 9,621,763 (33 ‘9 per cent.) ; Jews, 366,575 
( 1 ‘29 per cent. ). Roman Catholics are most numer- 
ous in Holieuzollern (95 per cent.), Hlienisli Prussia 
(71 per cent.), Posen, Silesia, Westphalia, and 
West Prussia. The higher Roman Catholic clergy 
are paid by the state, the parochial clergy chiefly 
by endowihents. For the K iiltui'-]cam;pf\ see the 
article Gehmanv, VoI. V. p. 1S5. 

Education is compulsory in Prussia 
between the ages of .six and fourteen, and its 
management and direction are under the control 
of the state. In no country are better or ampler 
means supplied for the diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes of the community. Prussia has 
ten universities— viz. Konigsberg, Berlin, Greifs- 
wald, Breslau, Halle, Gottingen, Munster, Bonn, 
Kiel, and Marburg, which in 1889-90 numbered above 
1240 professors and teachers and 15,770 students. 
The educational system ha.s already been de.scribed 
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under Germany, Vol. V. p. 176. In 1886 there 
^vere in Prussia 34,000 elementary schools, ^vith 
64,300 teachers and 4,S3S,2oO pupils. The innna^^e 
nient of the elementary national .schools is in the 
hands of the local communities ; hut the state 
appoint.^ tlie teacliei.*^, ancl^ in part pay.s their 
salarie.s, the lemaiiuler being supplied by the 
])uhlie. In addition to the libraries of the several 
universities theie is the Royal Library at Berlin, 
Muth 800,000 volumes and about 15,000 MSS. 
Among the numerous scientific, artistic, and 
literary schools and societies of Prussia the follow- 
ing are some of tlie moie distinguished : the 
Academy of Arts, founded in 1700 ; the Royal 
Museiiiii of Art.s ; the Academy of Sciences ; the 
!NatuJ’al History, Geographical, and Polytechnic 
Societie.s of Berlin ; the Aiitiquarian Society of 
Stettin ; the Bieslau Natural History and Histori- 
cal Societies ; ike. 

Justice. — Till lately the Code Napoleon u'as in 
force in the Rhenish ]oroviiices, and in Hithcr- 
Pomeraiiia the common German law; but in other 
imrts of the khjgdom the Pnis.^^iian code, compiled 
under Frederick the Great’s dii action, was followed. 
A new penal code u'as promulgated in 1850, by 
which all pre-existing seigniorial, municipal, dr 
ecclesiastical riglite of decreeing punishments were 
unconditionally abrogated. A partial codification 
was brought about in 1SG2, and in 1869 a code of 
commercial law valid for the North German Con- 
federation. Since the e.stabli.shment of the empire 
imperial law has precedence of that peculiar to the 
various states in a large number of subjects. 
Universal criminal and commei'cial codes are now 
in force for tlie whole empire, and a universal civil 
code has been prepared. A common judicatiiic 
bill for tlie empire was passed in 1879. Prussia 
lias sixteen Oherlandcs-gcrichtc or provincial courts, 
one or more in each province. Connected 'with 
that sitting at Berlin is the Privy -council of 
Justice, Avhich has jnri.scliction o^'er the royal 
family and the princely houses of Hohenzollern. 
The supreme tribunal of the empire has been estab- 
liJied, not at Berlin, but at Leipzig, in Saxony. 

Army^ Navy, &c. — In 1890 the strength of the 
Prussian army on a peace footing, according to 
official returns, iiii inhered 330,000, of M'hom 53,000 
were cavalry and 48,000 artillery. The army con- 
sists of the regular troops and the Landwelir (q.v.), 
and in time of war an extra force can be called up 
under the title of the lands Lurni. E\'ei'y able-bodied 
male Prussian is liable to he called upon to serve 
between twenty and thirty-nine yeais of age (see 
Germany). Clergymen of the Roiiiau CatJiolic 
and E\'angelical clmrches and indispensable sup- 
porters of families are exempt.^ ^ Great care is 
be.'^towed on tJie education and military ti’aining of 
ofiicers and men ; and, be.'^ides numerous admirable 
academies, there are several good schools of opera- 
tive and veterinary surgery, ike. connected with 
the educational department of the army. The 
navy of the new German empire is the na^'y of 
Prussia, See Germany. 

Co2istitiitio7it <t'C . — Prussia was an ah.solute 
monarchy till the crisis of 1848, 'when the decided 
movement in favour of liberal viev’s compelled the 
king to convoke a national assembly, and suhn:it 
to the establishment of a constitutional form of 
government, which has been repeatedly modified. 
The national representative body consists of two 
bodies: (1) an upper chamber {Remnha'iiSi or 
*■ House of Lords ’), 'which is noAv composed of the 
princes of the royal family who are of age, the 
chiefs of the mediatised piiucely liouses recognised 
by the Congress of Vienna, numbering sixteen 
in Prussia, the heads of the territorial nobility 
(about fifty), life-peers chosen hy the king from 
\^the class of rich landowners, manufacturers, and 


‘national celebrities,’ a titled rein-esentative cho.seiL 
by all landowners in each of the Prussian province.'a, 
representative=< of the uiiivcrsitieH, the burgo- 
inaster.s of all towns having more than 50,000 
inhabitants, and an iude finite number of meini)ers 
ap]iointed by the king for life or for a limited 
period; (2) a lower chamber {Abycorcbietenhaiis^ 
or 'Cliamber of Deputies’), coinposecl of 4.S2 meiu- 
hers, 352 for the old kingdom and 80 for the pro- 
vinces annexed in 1867. Every Prussian who has 
attained his twenty-fifth year, and who has a 
iniinicij)al vote, lias also a parliamentary vote, hut 
not a direct one. Out of every 250 Urwiddci\ or 
electors in the first instance, is chosen a Wahl- 
nmnuj or direct elector. This is the man avIjo, 
strictly speaking, votes for a member of parliament. 
Representatives are elected for five years, and each 
receives tv'enty marks per diem, the refusal of 
wliich is illegal. In addition to this general house 
of a.ssembly tliere are representati\'e bodie.s for the 
provinces, communes, and circles, 'which debate 
and legi.slate in regard to local matters ■within 
their several departments. The executive council 
of state is composed of eleven minister^ appointed 
hy the king, and holding office 'without reference 
to the comparative strength of political parties. 
The president of the council has a salary of £2700, 
each of the other ministers receives £1800. By the 
niodilied constitution of 1850 all exclusive privi- 
leges arising from titles or station are abrogated, 
and perfect equality in the eye of the law fully 
recognised ; liberty of tiie .subject guaranteed in 
regard to religious persuasion, the right to hold 
meetings unarmed within closed door.s, and become 
members of societies ; iniiuiinity from doiniciliai'y 
visits, and inviolability of letters, &c. The mon- 
archy is hereditary in the male line. The sovereign 
and royal family inust profess the evangelical coii- 
fe.ssion of faith." The king, who is not responsible 
for the measures of his government, anti 'who.se 
decrees require the conn ter- sign at lives of his 
ministers exercises the executive power, nominates 
and dismisses the ministry, siimuion.s and dissolves 
the cliainhers, orders the proiinilgation of the laws, 
is coiiimander-in-cliief of tlie forces, lias the right of 
proclaiming peace and war, granting reprieves, Szc. 
He hears the titles of lung of Prussia, Markgraf of 
Brandenburg, Sovereign -duke of Silesia, Prince of 
Orange, Grand -duke of Pomerania and the Lower 
Rhine, besides a host of lesser titles. The title 
‘ German Emperor,’ hy which he is now best 
known, is not, of course, a Prussian dignity. The 
eldest son of the king bears the title of Crown- 
prince, The ordinary royal residences are the 
jialaces at Berlin, Potsdam, and Charlottenburg. 
The royal domains were ceded to the state hy 
Frederick-William HI. in 1820, on condition of a 
rental of 24 million thalers being paid first from 
them for the king and his family, M'hich, how- 
ever, has been increased in 1859, 1868, and 1889 by 
means of a Krondotation (‘crown-allowance’) to 
£770,550. 

In the year 1890-91 the budget- estimate of the 
receiiita was 1,591,673,942 marks (£79,583,600), 
just balanced by the expenditure. The total 
national debt hearing interest was 5,204,724,261 
marks (£260,236,000), or about 183 b. per head of 
the population. The direct taxes are an income- 
tax, land-tax, house-tax, class-tax, and trading- 
tax, and amount to about 5s. Gd. per head. Tlie 
income-tax yields about Is. 5d. per head of the 
population. 

Fomdatioii, Races . — About seven-eighths of the 
population of Prussia are Germans. Of the Slavonic 
tribes the most numerous are Poles, numbering 2^ 
millions. In Brandenburg and Silesia there are 
about 85,000 Wends ; in East Pruaeia, upwards of 
150,000 Lithuanians ; Western Prussia has rather 
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more than 10,000 Walloons, using the Frencli 
language ; intermixed in its generally German 
population Silesia has 55,000 Czechs or Bohemians ; 
bleswick-Holstein, 140,000 Danes — making in all 
about 3 millions mIio do not use the German lan- 
guage, or 'who employ it only as secondary to their 
native tongues. 

BcwJcSj Classes, — Three distinct hereditary classes 
are recognised in Prussia — viz. nobles, burghers, 
and peasants. To the Jirst belong nearly 200,000 
persons, including the higher officials of the state, 
although that number does not compiise the various 
mediatised houses, of udiicli sixteen are Prussian, 
and others belonging to different states, hut con- 
nected with Pnis.sia by still existing, or former 
territorial possessions. The burgher class includes, 
in its higher branches, all public office-bearers, pro- 
fessional men, artists, and merchants ; while the 
peasantry— to which belong all persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits — are divided into classes, de- 
pending on tlie number of horses employed on the 
land, &c. 

History. — The lands hounded by tlie Baltic, 
which now form part of Prinssia, were eaily occiipieil 
by Slavonic tribes, nearly allied to the Letts and 
Lithuanians. It is con lectured that they were 
visited by Phoenician navigators in the 4fch century 
n.c. ; hut, beyond the fact of their liaving come 
into temiiorary conflict with the Goths and other 
Teutonic hordes prior to the great exodus of the 
latter from their northern homes, little is known 
of the people till the 10th century, when they first 
appear in history under the name of Borinssi, or 
Prussians. In 997 Bishop Adalbert of Prague suf- 
fered martyrdom at tlieir hands while endeavour- 
ing to convert the people to Christianity. Boleslas, 
Duke of Poland, succeeded, however, about 101 S, in 
compelling them to submit to baptism and subjec- 
tion. After many futile attempts on tlie part of 
the people to throw oft' the yoke of Christianity and 
foreign domination, they finally made a .successful 
stand against Boleslas IW of Poland in 1161, and 
foi* a time main lain ed a rude and savage kind 
of independence, which the disturbed condition of 
Poland prevented its ruler.s from breaking down. 
The fear of losing their freedom if they adopted 
Christianity made the Prussians obstinately resist 
every effort for their conversion ; and it was nob 
till the middle of the 13th century, \sdien the 
knights of the Teutonic order began their ‘ famous * 
crusade against them (see Teutonic Knights), 
that the Christian faith was established among 
them. The inroads of the pagan Prussians on the 
territories of their Chnstian neighbours, and their 
advance into Pomerania, were tlie exciting causes 
of this important movement. The knights of the 
order, when appealed to by Conrad, Duke of 
Masovia, to aid in the subjection of the heathen, 
gladly promised their services on condition of being 
permitted to retain possession of the lauds wliich 
they might conquer; and, having entered the 
Prussian territories in considerable numbers, tliey 
entrenched themselves in Vogelsang and Nessau 
in 1230, and at once entered upon the conquest 
of Prus.sia, For half a century the belligerent 
brotherhood were engaged in war with the people — 
winning lands and souls by hard fighting — until at 
length in 1283 they found Uiemaelves undisputed 
masters of the country, which they had botli civilised 
and Ghnstianised after a fashion — that is to say, 
by almost exterminating the pa^an population. 
Dui'ing this period of struggle the knights founded 
the cities of Thora, Kuhn, Marienwerder, Mem el, 
and Kbnigsherg, repeopled the country with Ger- 
man colonists, encouraged agriculture and trade, 
and laid the foundation of a well-ordered, pros- 
perous state. The unhappy wars between the 
knights and the Poles and Lithuanians, together 
394 


with the moral degeneracy of the order, led, in the 
14th and loth centuiics, to the gradual decline of 
their supremacy. In 1454 the municipal and noble 
classes, with the co-o])eration of Poland, rose in open 
rebellion against tlie knights, who were finally 
compelled to seek peace at any cost, and obliged 
in 146G to accept the terms olfered to them by the 
treaty of Thorn, by which AVest Prussia and 
Ermland were ceded by them unconditionally to 
Poland, and the remainder of their territories 
declared to he fiefs of that kingdom. In 1511 the 
kniglils elected as their grand-master the Markgi'af 
Albert of Anspach and Baireutli, a kinsman of the 
king of Poland, and a scion of the Frankish line of 
the Hohenzollern family. Although his election 
did not immediately result, as the knights had 
hoped, in securing them allies powerful enough to 
aid them in emancipating themselves from Polish 
domination, it was fraught with important con- 
sequences to Germany at large, no less than to 
the order itself. In 1525 the gi’and-master was 
acknowledged Duke of Prussia, -which was con- 
verted iiito^ a secular duchy (afterwards known as 
East Pni.s.sia), and renounced the Homan Catholic 
religion for Lutlieranism, his example being fol- 
lowed by many of the knights. The country made 
rapid advances under the nile of Albert, who 
imjiroved the mode of administering the law, 
restored some order to the finances of the state, 
established schools, founded the university of 
Konigsherg (1544), and caused the Bible to be 
translated into Polish, and several hooks of instruc- 
tion to be printed in German, Polish, and Lithu- 
anian. His son^ and successor, Albert Frederick, 
having become insane, a regency was appointed. 
Several of his kinsmen in turn enjoyed the dignity 
of regent, and finally his son-in-law, Johann Sigis- 
mund, elector of Brandenburg, after having held 
the administration of affaim in liis hands for some 
yeans, was, on the death of the duke in 1618, recog- 
nised as his successor, both by the people and by 
the king of Poland, from Avhoni he received the 
investiture of tlie duchy of Prussia, which, since 
that period, has been governed by the Hohenzollern- 
Brandenhnr^ House. 

Hei'e it will be necessary to retrace our steps in 
order biielly to consider the political and dynastic 
relations of the other parts of the Pru.ssian state. 
In 1134 the North Mark, afterwards called the 
Altmark, a district in the west of the Elbe and 
nortli-ea.st of the Harz, was bestoAved upon Albert 
the Bear of Luxembourg, Avho extended his dominion 
over the marshy region near Brandenburg and 
Berlin (the Mitt el mark), and assumed the title of 
Markgraf of Brandenburg. During the next tivo 
or three centuries his immediate descendants 
advanced still farther eastward, beyond the Oder into 
Farther Pomerania. On the extinction of this line, 
knoAvn as the Ascanian House, inT319, a centuiy^ of 
strife and disorder followed, until finally Frederick 
VI., count of Hohenzollern, and markgraf of Nurem- 
berg, became possessed, partly by purchase and 
partly by investiture from the Emperor Sigismimd, 
of tlie Brandenburg lands, wliicli, in his faimur, 
Avere constituted into an electorate. This prince, 
knoAvn as the Elector Frederick I., received his 
investiture in 1417. He united under his rule, in 
addition to his hereditaiy Franconian lands of 
Anspacli and Baireutli, a territory of moi'e than 
11,000 so. m. His reign Avas disturbed by the 
in subordination of the nobles, and the constant 
incursions of his Prussian and Polish neighboui-s, 
but by his firmness and resolution he restored order 
at home and enlarged his houndaiies. Under 
Frederick’s successors the Brandenburg tenitory 
Ava.s augmented by the addition of many new 
acquisitions, although the system of granting 
appanages to the younger members of the reigning 
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house, common at that time, deprived the elec- 
torate of some of its original domains. The Dis- 
positio Achillea^ however, whicli came into opera- 
tion on the death of the Elector Albert Achilles 
( 1470-86), while it separated Anspach and Branden- 
burg, legally established the principle of primo- 
geniture in both. Tlie most considerable acfdition 
to the electorate ^Yas the one to which reference has 
already been made, and which fell to the Elector 
J«jlm Higismund through his marriage in 1609 with 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Albert Frederick 
the Insane, Dnke of Prussia. In conseqnence of 
this alliance the duchy of Cl eves, the coiintships 
of Ravensherg, the INIark, and Limburg, and the 
extensive dncliy of Prussia, now known as East 
Prussia, became incorporated Avith the Brandenburg 
territories, which were thus more than doubled in 
area. 

The reign of John Sigisnmnd’s successor, George- 
Williani (1619-40), AA'as distracted by tlie miseries 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and the country Avas 
alternately tlie prey of SAvedish and imperial 
armies; and on the accession of George-Williaiii’s 
son, Frederick- William (q.v.), the ‘Great Elector,’ 
in 1040, the electorate AA^as sunk in the loAvcst 
depths of social misery and linanrial emharra'-s- 
ment. But so Avise, prudent, and vigorous Avas the 
government of tliis j^rince that at his death in 1688 
he left a Avell- filled exchequer, and a fairly -equipped 
army of 38,000 men ; Avliile the electorate, Avhich 
now possessed a population of one and a half 
million and an area of 43,000 sq. m., had been 
raised by his genius to the rank of a great Euro- 
pean power. His successors Frederick I. (q.v. ; 
1688-1713) and Frederick- William I. (1713-40) 
each in his OAvn way incvea.sed the poAver and credit 
of Prussia, which had been in 1701 raised to the 
rank of a kingdom. The latter monarch Avas dis- 
tinguished for his rigid economy of tlie public 
money and an extraordinary penchant for tall 
soldiers, and left to his son Frederick IL (q.v.), 
Frederick the Great, a compact and prosperous 
state, a AA^ell-disciplined army, and a sum of nearly 
nine million thalers in liis treasury. Freilerick II. 
(1740-86) dexterously availed himself of the extra- 
ordinary advantages of his position to raise Prussia 
to the rank of one of the great political poAA*ers of 
Europe. In the intervals between his great wars 
he devoted all liis eueigies to the improA’ement of 
the state, by encouraging agriculture, trade, aiul 
commerce, and reorganising the military, financial, 
and judicial departments of the state. By his 
liheial vieAVS in regard to religion, science, and 
government he inaugurated a system Avhose results 
reacted on the Avhole of Europe; aufl in Germany 
more especially he gave a new stimulus to 
thought, and roused the dormant patriotism of the 
people. Fretlerick Avas not ovcr-scrnpulous in his 
means of enlarging his dominions, as he proved liy 
sharing in the Jirst partition of Poland in 1772, 
Avlien Tie obtained as his portion nearly all West 
Primsia and several other districts in East Prussia, 
His nepliew and siiccessoi’, Frederick- William II. 
(1786-97), aggrandised his kinmlom by the second 
and third partitions of Poland in 1793 and 1795. 
Frederick- Will iaiii TIT. (q.w. ; 1797-1840), avIio liad 
been educated under the direction of liis grand- 
uncle, Frederick the Great, succeeded his father in 
1797, at a time of extreme difiiculty, Avlien con- 
tinental rulers bad no choice beyond being the 
opponents, the tools, or the victims of French re- 
publican ambition. By endeavouring to maintain 
a neutral attitude Prussia lost her political im- 
portance, and gained no real friends, but many 
covert enemies. But the calamities Avhicli this line 
of policy brought upon Prussia roused Frederick- 
William from his apat(i\% and, Avitli energy, pei-se- 
verance^ and self-denial Avorthy of all praise, he 


devoted himself, with his great minister Stein, 
seconded by Count Hardenberg, to the reorganisa- 
tion of the state. In the years 1S06-10 Prussia 
uiidenA'ent a complete domestic reorganisation ; 
and after the battle of AVaterloo, Avhicli restored to 
Pnisria much of tlie teriitory lost at tlie peace of 
'rilfeit in 1807, tiie career of progress was continned. 
Trade received a ncAv impulse through the vaiion.s 
commercial treaties riiaile Avith the maritime nations 
of the Avovld, the formation of excellent roads, the 
establishment of steam and sailing packets on the 
great rivers, and at a later period through tlie 
organisation of the Zoll verein ( q.v. ), and through the 
formation of raihvays. The most ample and liberal 
provision Avas made for the diffusion of education 
over every part of the kingdom, and to every class. 
In like manner, the established Protestant Church 
was enriched by the iieAvly- inaugurated system of 
government subvention, churches were built, the 
emolnnients of the clergy were raised, and tlieir 
dAvellings improved ; but, not content with that, 
the king forcibly united the Lutheran and Reformed 
Cluirclies in 1817, a Iiigli-Iianded act most fruitful 
in discontent and (lihicnlties. This tendency to 
over-legislation has long been the predominating 
evil feature of Prussian administration ; and the 
state, Avithont regard to the incongnious elements of 
Avliich it Avas composed, Avas divided and subdivided 
into governmental departments, Avhich, in their 
turn, under some head or other, brought every 
individual act under goveiTiniental supervision, to 
tlie utter annihilation of political iiulepeiulence. 
The people .soon perceived that this ad minis Ivatwe 
niacliineiy made no provision for political and civil 
liberty, and demanded of the king the fulfilment 
of the promise he had given in 1815 of e.sbahlisliing 
a representative constitution for the Avliole king- 
dom. This demand Avas not acceded to by the 
king, and its immediate fruits AA’ere strenuous 
ell'orts on liis part to check the spirit of lihevalisni. 
Siding Avith the pietists of Germany, he introduced 
a sort of Jesuitical despotism, Avhicii Ava.s continued 
by his feucee.s3or, Frederick -William IV. Tlie 
LandstUnde or provincial estates, organised in 
accordance Avith the system of the middle ages, 
Avere the sole and inadequate mode of representa- 
tion granted to Prinssia in thi.s reign, notAVifclistand- 
ing the [) ledge made to the nation for a full and 
general representative gOA’eniment. The accession 
of Frederick- William Iv. (1840-61) seemed to open 
a better prospect to the Mends of constitutional 
freedom. A political amnesty Avas proclaimed, 
religious toleration was announced, and a contest 
bebAvixfc the crown and the pope, in Avhich tlie finst 
signs of the coming ICulturlcampf may be traced, 
Avas brought to a close by concessions on the part 
of the king. Frederick-William, hoAvever, Avas an 
enthusiastic upholder of tlie divine right of Icings, 
and it soon became apparent that he Avas in no 
way prepared to folloAV up his A^ague promises of 
political liberty by sliaring political poAver Avuth tlie 
leople. The bureaucratic spirit of over-governing 
lecaine daily more and more irksome to the nation, 
and it Avas evident that a constitutional struggle 
Avas ine\dtahle. The king and his advisers, under- 
rating the importance of the moA-'enient of 1848 in 
Germany, thought they had satisfied the require- 
ments of the hour by granting a fcAv unimportant 
reforms and by making equivocal promises of future 
conccs-sions. A collision betAvixt the troops and 
the citizens of Berlin, in Avhidi blood Avas shed, 
aAvoke tlie king to the full gravity of the crisis, 
and he hastened to allay the general discontent by 
the nomination of a liberal minisfciy, the recogni- 
tion of a civic guard, and the Buiiimoning of a 
representative chamber to discuss the pvopo.sed 
constitution. The conversion of the monarch to 
liberalism Avas hut temporary j and although, after 
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TTinch obstruction, a constitution, Hiiperseding tlic 
old Pni5«'ian estates by a representative parlia- 
ment, was pro mill "at ed in January 1S50, it ^vas 
repeatedly inodifiecl in the folloAving years, until 
few of its'demncratic features were left. Fiederick- 
^VilUam had early distinguished liimself and de- 
lighted many GGrinans, both within and witJioiit 
Prussia, liy his patriotic utterances in favour of 
a new united Germany. He u'as deeply chagrined 
^Yllen in 1848 tlie national a'^&enibly at Frankfort, 
inlinenced by Austrian jealousy i)f llie military 
stiength of Prussia, declined to accept him as tlie 
national leader, and elected instead the Archduke 
John of Austria as lieutenant-general of Germany. 
Yet, when in the following year he was offered tlie 
imperial crown, he found himself unable to face 
the responsibility of accepting it. He hesitated to 
make so important a move in the contest with 
Au-stria for the hegemonj^ of Germany. Tlie later 
years of this reign were character ised by great 
advances in the material prospeilty and internal 
improvement of the country. Extensive lines of 
railway and post-roads were opened, the river navi- 
gation greatly facilitated, _ treaties of commerce 
formed with foreign countries, and great expansion 
given to the Prussian and North German Zollverein 
(f[.v.), the army put upon a footing of hitheito 
unprecedented ellicieiicy of arms and artillery, and 
the educational system of the country still fuvtlier 
developed. William I. {1861-88), who hecaiiie 
German emperor in 1871, had been regent of the 
kingdom since ISoS, owing to the insanity of Ids 
brother, the late king. \141Hani was no more a 
lover of constitutional, or at least of popular, 
liberty than any of his predecessors j and in his 
opposition to the progress of the popular move- 
ment, in so far as it aimed at interference witli the 
regal power, he was powerfully aided by his great 
adviser Bismarck (q.v,), who became prime-minister 
hi 1862 and imperial chancellor in 1871. The 
successful wars with Austria (1866) and Franco 
( 1870-71 ), which so enhanced the pre.stige of Prussia 
and which resulted in the united Germany of to- 
day, aie described at Geumanv. Since the king 
of Prussia became German Emperor the history 
of Prussia has been practically merged iu tlie 
history of Germany. After the Inief reign of 
Frederick III. (Mavcii 9 to June 15, 1888), his son, 
William 11. ( q. v.), ascended the tliroiie. While still 
adhering to tlie military policy of his grandfather, 
and still clierisliing a more or less exalted belief iu 
the divine right of kings, the young monarch has 
shown liimseli able to realise the importance of the 
great social questions of modern times, and ready 
to deal with them in a decided yet sympathetic 
manner. The advanced, and in some respects 
socialistic ‘ labour- policy ’ of tlie emperor, unfolded 
at a labour-conference of representatives of the 
great ^lowers in Berlin 1890, and the abolition of 
the anti-socialist laws are said to have been tlie 
causes of the vebigiiation by Prince Bismarck of 
all his ministerial functions in JMarch 1S90. This 
event, wliich was expected to produce dilhculties 
at home and com plications abroad, has hitherto 
been followed by no consequences of importance. 
The functions of piime-niiiiister of Pi-ussia and 
imperial chancellor were entrusted to General von 
Caprivi. Various minor reforms, incluvling a new 
scheme of local government, hai'e since then occu- 
pied the attention of the Pnissian dick A bill, 
pa>^sed in June 1891, giving conipensation for the 
suspeniaion of salaries of Roman Catholic clergy in 
Prassia during the ICulturkampf may be regai'ded 
as the formal close of that long contest. 

See, besides works cited at Gersianv, Berutn, Fbede- 
mcK 11 . , Bismaeck, &c., Statist isches Handbuch fiir den 
p^^eimischen Staat (voL i. Berlin, 1888) ; and H. Tuttle’s 
History of Pnmia ( Boston, 1885 et seq . ), 


PriLSSiau Blue, the name given to sesfjni- 
ferroevanide of iron, used as a coiouiing matter. 
It was discovered in 1704 by Dieshach in Berlin 
{whence it is also called Beilin Bine), and the 
manufacture was kept a secret till 1724. See 
Blue ; also Dyeing, Vol. IV. p. 186. 

Prussic Acid, a uame given to Hydrocyanic 
Acid (q.v.) because it was first obtained from 
Prussian blue. 

Pruteilic Tables, astronomical tables com- 
>iled in tlie IGtJi cezjtmy, and so called hecans'o 
j.'ised on tlie py>-teui of Copernicus, a Prussian. 
They were coriected liy Brahe. 

Prutll, a left-hand affluent of the Danube, 
nse^ in the south-east of Austrian Galicia, on the 
noitli-east side of the Carpathian niountains, and 
Hows eastward [)ast Kolomca and Czernouitz; 
from the point at U'hicli it leaves Austrian teriitory 
to its einbnuchure in the Danube at Reni, 13 miles 
below Galatz, it forms tlie boundary between 
Russian Bessarabia and Uoumania. Length about 
520 miles, iiiivigable from near Jassy, 16S miles. 

Pry line, Witjaam, horn in 1600 at Swains wick 
near Batli, from Bath grammar-school passed in 
1016 to Oriel College, Oxford, and took his B.A. in 
1621. lie entered Lincoln’s Inn, and in clue time 
was called to tlie bar, but was caily drawn into 
the vortex of ecclesiastical controversy, and during 
1627-30 published The UnJoveliuessc of Loi'c-lockcs^ 
Ilcalifics Sickncssc ( against drinking of liealtlis ), anil 
three other Puritan and anti-Arminian cliatuhey. 
In 1633 appeared his Histrio^Mastix : the Players 
Sanirge, in whose index, on page 1104, occur* the 

words ‘ Women players notorious Six weeks 

after its publication Henrietta Maria herself took 
part in a pastoral, .so here was a relleetion on the 
queen's own virtue ; and ou 17tli February 1634 
Pryiine w’a.s sentenced by tlie Star-chamber to a 
fine of £5000, degradation from the bar, expnilsion 
from Oxford ancl Lincoln’s Inn, the loss of botli 
ears in the pillory, and the shock to bis vanity as 
an author of seeing his book burned in public by the 
liangmari. He was, moreover, condemned to per- 
petual inAprisonment, and immured in the Tower 
accordingly. Three years later the pertinacious 
offender found means to publish from liis prison 
two more jiamphleis, in Avliich he liei'cely assailed 
the liierarcJiy, and was unsparing iu liis personal 
abuse of Laud. For this he was once more pro- 
secuted ; a fresh fine of £5000 was imposed on him ; 
he ^Ya9 a second time xnllovied, losing such stumps 
of eai-s as the luingman before had spared ; and 
was branded ou botli cheeks with S. L, .seditions 
libeller’ — rather ^stigmata Landis’ by Prynne’s 
interpretation ). He was removed successively to 
Lancaster, Carnan'on, and jMoiit Orgucil in Jei'sey, 
and remained a close prisoner till in 1640— the Long 
Parliament then sitting — he released by a 

Avarraiit of the House of Commons, and a tumultu- 
ous expression of popular sympathy celebrated liis 
restoration to liberty. He acted as Laud’s hitter 
pro.secutor, leaving no stone unturned against his 
old enemy (1644) j and iu 1647 became recorder of 
Bath, in 1648 member for Newport in Corn Avail. 
But opposing the Independents and Charles L’s 
execution, lie was one of those of Avhom Cromwell 
‘purged’ the House of Coimuons, and was even 
imprisoned (1650-52) in Duns ter, Taunton, and 
Pendennis castles. On Cromwell’s deabli lie re- 
turned to his place in parliament, bestirring himself 
in tJie royalist interest ; and after the Restoration 
Charles 11. projioaed to^ ‘keep busy Mr Piyime 
quiet by letting him wiite against the Catholics, 
and pore over the records of the Tower,’ of which 
records accordingly Pryniie was appointed keeper. 
This did keep him fairly quiet until liis death, 
which took place at Lincoln s Inn on 24tli October 
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tlie continuous .stieain of wilting.^ on the perilous 
tojucs of the day, whicli u'as always biingiiig him 
into trouble, represents but a fraction of liis literary 
activity. He was a great compiler of constitutional 
history, his iiiosb valuable works in this lieUl being 
the Oalcmlar of Parliamentary Writs and his 
Records^ both of which contain much that is useful 
and important. 

See vol. iii. of Howell’s State Trials ; Pocuments relat- 
uaj to Prynne^ edited by >S. K Gardiner ( Camden Society, 
1877) ; and other works cited at Charles I, and Laud. 

Pry tjllio/ Hill, the town -hall of a Greek city, 
wheie tlie fire was kept i)erpctually buiTiing, wheie 
ambassadors were received, where citizens who had 
deserved especially well of the .state were sometimes 
allowed to live at the public expense; it was in 
fact the headquarters of the executive of the state. 
Ill Athens this body, the prytaneis, fifty in nnmher, 
were chosen from the 500 memhevs of the great 
council, five for eacli of the ten tribes. The hve 
representatives of each tilhe held office in rotation, 
one month at a time. 

Pj’ZCliiJ'Sl, a toAvii of Austrian Galicia, on an 
affluent of the Vistula, 61 miles AV. of Lemberg 
by rail. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic and a 
ijiiited Greek bishop, canies on a considerable 
trade, and has niannfacfcnre& of_ machineiy, spirits, 
Avooden wares, &c. Since 1874 it has been strongly 
fortified. Pop. 22,040, fully one- third Jews. 

Psaliiifluazar, George, ^the Formosan,* was 
born probably in Languedoc, between 1679 and 
1685. Educated by monks and Jesuits at Avignon 
and elseu’liere, he at sixteen turned vagabond, and 
for two or three years wandered tin ough France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, by turns an 
‘Irisli pilgrim,’ u ‘Japanese convert,* a waiter, a 
‘heatlie]] Formosan,’ and a .soldier. At last at 
Sluys he found a ready accomplice in one Innes, 
chaplain to a Scottis,li regiment, who baptised him 
‘George Lander’ after the governor, brouglifc him 
over to London, and introduced him to Bishop 
Compton. For that credulous prelate he tians- 
lateu the Church Catechism into the ‘ Formosan ’ 
language ; and to him he dedicated his Ristorical 
and Geographical Description of Formosa (1704), 
;Yhicli found many believers in spite of its patent 
alwurdities, sucli as that Formosa helonged, not to 
China, but Japan, and that the hearts of 18,000 
boys were sacrificed every new year. The bishop 
sent him for six months to O.xford, and for a while 
he was lionised by the highest in the land. In 
spite, however, of his eating raw meat and enor- 
mous quantities of pepper and opium (an opium- 
eater he continued to the last), people gradually 
lost faith in him, or the novelty wore off, or by 
Law’s Serious Call (1729) he was converted to a 
sense of the error of Ids way-s. Anyhow, we find 
him the alleged importer of a white ‘ Formosan ’ 
enamel, a tutor, a regimental clerk (1715-17), a 
fan -painter, and lastly, for years a diligent haek- 
'wrifcer for the ])ubliahei‘fl. Tlie Universal History 
was largely of hi^ compiling ; and his, too, a 
lOpular Essay on Miracles. But in all Ids strange 
ife there is nothing stranger than the esteem 
expressed for him by Samuel Johnson. He was 
the man he ‘sought after most,’ ‘the best man he 
ever knew,’ a man whom ‘he woukbas soon think 
of contradicting as a bishop,’ and whose ‘piety, 
penitence, ami virtue exceeded almost what we 
read of as wonderful even in the lives of the saints.’ 
All old man of fourscore years, lie died in London 
on 3d May 1763. 

See the autobiographical Jlfcinoirs o/* * * commonly 
Mown by the name of George Pstdmmiazar (1764), and 
articles in Temple Bar (18G5) and the Cornhill (1879), 
Psalmody. See Hymn, Sacred Music. 


Psalms, Book of. Tins title indicates a 
collection of songs set to music (for use in tlie 
temple and probably sometime.s in the synagogue). 
A more intelligible term, which like ‘p.salni.s’ 
is of Greek oiigin, and is .specially favoured liy 
Philo, is ‘hymns;’ this corresponds exactly to the 
Hebiew tdiiirun^ ‘ praises,’ or ‘ songs of jiraise.’ The 
eucliari^tic element is in fact the mof,t e.ssential 
one in tlie hook ; with the solitary exception of 
Ps. Ixxxviii. there is an niidercuirent of thanks- 
giving- even in the most melancholy eonqiositioiis 
(cf. _Eph. V. 19, 20). There was, however, an 
earlier stage of psalmody, as a linguistic study 
of tlie Hebren^ title assures us, Avheii the .service 
of religious song was of a veiy rough nature, and 
not under the control of guilds of singers. The 
ancient Arabs used a lerni {tahlU) which corre- 
sponds to idiiUah for the shonihig oi a short con- 
secrated formula, and the common loot of both 
names means ‘to call, cry out.’ Only by degrees 
did the Tsraeliti''h ‘psalmody ’ rise from a shouting 
like that of the vintage or the bridal night to the 
carefully trained singing of later times. Indeed, as 
late as the fall of Jerusalem the noise of the Baby- 
lonian Roldieis in the temple is compared to tliat of 
the worshippens on one of the olden feast-days 
(Lfun. ii. 7). 

The question tlierefore anse.s, Can our present 
psalms, so spiritual in tone and in form compara- 
tively so aitistic, I’eally be the veiy forms of prayer 
and praise used by the pre-exilic Israelites? Or 
have tliey literally driven out earlier and less 
spiritual compositions ? Or lastly, have the older 
formuhn been greatly expanded and idealised, or even 
sometimes permitted to become imbedded in later 
works ? For this last conjecture some analogies 
might perhaps be found in the prophetic literature 
(see, G.g. , Isa. ii. 2-4, and Ewald, The Prophets^ i. 
82, 83), but it can only lie admitted to a hearing on 
proof of the existence in a psalm of really strong 
inconsistencies of thought and language. Till that 
proof is given let us accept eacli psalm as tliemonu- 
iiienL of some particular age, without attemiiting to 
extract by analysis fragments of earlier origin than 
the rest of the poem. To ascertain approximately 
that age or those ages is the function of criticism. 
True ; but have the critics the means of doing this ? 
‘ AA'hen once it is admitted, as it must be admitted, 
that the titles cannot ])e absolutely relied on,’ says 
an English commentator, ‘we are launched upon 
a sea of uncertainty ’ (Kirkpatrick), By no means. 
The question of tlie origin of the P.salter is of 
course a complicated one, but we must not say that 
the student of comiilicated problems is like a mariner 
without a compass. There are three conditions 
upon compliance with which the disagreement of 
critics will be i educed within very iiavroAV limits. 
The first is, that no critic .should approach the 
Psalter until he ha.s assimilated a good number of 
tlie be.st critical results which have been reached in 
other paits of the Old Testament, The second, 
that he should begin at the end of the Psalter — i.e. 
with Books iv. and v. (the date of which, as collec- 
tions, cannot, for various reasons, be later than the 
accession of Simon the Maccabee), and Avork his 
Avay backwards. The third, tliat he should bi'eak 
radically Avitli the custom of looking at each p.Halin 
by itself, Avith a vieAV to determining its jieriod. 
T'he reason of the first is that there are numerou.s 
similarities in language and in Lone betAveen the 
Psalms and other old HehrcAv Avritings ; many at 
least of Avhicli afford valid evidence of the date of 
the poems, the p.salmists being in a high degree imi- 
tative, and infinitely more prone, for instance, to 
boiTOAY from the prophets than the prophets to hor- 
]’ow from them. TJie reason of tJie second is that, 
the Psalter being a combination of five ‘ books ’ of 
psalms, it is natural to presume that the tAvo lost 
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(wliicli proptjrly fonii imfc one book) are later as 
collections than the tlivee lir>t. These live boolcs 
are (1) P«. h-xli., (*2) Ps. xlii.'Ixxii., (3) Ps. 
ixxiii.-Ixxxix., (4) Ps. xc.-cvi., (5) Ps. cvii.-cl. 
And that of the thiul is tiiab within these live 
* hooks ’ there are certain minor hooks or psaltei’s, 
which have certain common characteristics, an(l 
may, at any rate at the outset of the inquiry, he 
presumed to contain works of the same (nob too 
strictly delined ) period. These minor psalters are 
t]>e Davidic ( to wljicJj the ‘ Pavidic ' psalms in 
Books iv. and v. do not belong), the Korahite, tlie 
Asaphite, and the >Sorigs of Ascent (i.e. of pilgriin- 
age), commonly miscalled ‘ Soug^ of Degrees,’ in 
addition to which tliere are various other groups of 
psalms, not marked hy traditional headings, snch 
as tile Hallel and the HalleUijali psalms, the dent- 
ero-Isaianic (i.e. those which suggest the wiiter’s 
acquaintance with the exilic portions of Isaiah), 
and tlie Jeremianic (i.e. tliose wliich from internal 
evidence were written either hy Jeiemiah or hy a 
follower of that great prophet). 

Thus, the conscious or uncon.scioiis object of 
recent criticism of the Psalms has been the impart- 
ing a stricter and more scientific character to tlie 
argument from internal evidence. Nob the least 
climcult part of the work is that which i elates to 
the linguistic phenomena, the evidential value of 
wliich has often been too mucli <Iepreciated. This 
kind of evidence is no doubt rarely conclusive, hut 
even in the case of the highly imitative psalm- 
literature will lead the critical student to some 
perliaps unforeseen results, unless indeed Ids way 
IS barred by the arbitrary assumption that all the 
evidences of later date in the supposed pre-exilic 
psalms have been introduced by editors. And 
what upon the whole are the results of a criticism 
which does not float 'upon a sea of uncertainty?* 
Two very definite ones may be mentioned, with a 
Avariiing, however, to the student that tlie criticism 
of the Psalter is so interwoven with that of other 
Old Testament books that many good Hebraists 
might hesitate to eiidor.se even these moderately- 
stated results. Fir.st, that tliere is a consulevahle 
number of psalms belonging to the pre-Maccabean 
and Maccabean Greek portion of the post- exilic 
period (see especially Ps. xlix., Ixxiv,, Ixxix., cx., 
cxviiL, cxlix.). The possibility of this theory 
(whicli was virtually held by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia) is expressly admitted in the margin of 
our own ‘Geneva Bible.’ The objections to it 
are of various degrees of plausibility ; none of 
them, however, are conclusive. It has been urged, 
for instance, that the so-called Psalms of Solomon 
(the composition of which falls betv'een 63 n.c. and 
40 B.c.) breathe an entirely different spirit from the 
psalms which may most plausibly be referred to the 
period of the Greek rule and of the Maccabean 
rising. But it can he easily shown tliat tlie latter 
event was a turning-point in Jewish^ religion, after 
which we might fairly expect a considerable difter* 
ence in the tone even of liturgical poetry. More- 
over, the phrase ‘ an entirely difierent spirit ’ is an 
exaggeration. There are cei-tainly the germs of 
legalism in Psalms i,, xix. 7-14, cxix., and those 
of later doctrines of immortality and resurrection 
may ( if the late dates of Ps. xvi. , xvii. , xlix. , ixxiii. 
be granted) be nob unreasonably found in parts of 
the Psalter, while several of the ‘Pharisrean ^Psalms 
of Solomon contain passages strikingly parallel to 
our Ps. xlix. A second result is that none of the 
extant psalms are the genuine work of David, vlio 
wa.9 doubtle.ss a gifted musician and poet (the early 
tradition on this point is clear), hut whose hymns 
were probably too little in accordance with later 
ideas of art and of religion to escape the great 
literary as well as political catastrophe of the Exile. 
Contrast the life of David in the Books of Samuel 


with the character sketched, evidently from life, 
in the so-called Daviilic ijsabns. Gian ting that 
David lived in the service of an ideal \Nliicli he 
sought, but often failed, to realise, could that ideal 
have agreed with the picture presented to us in the 
Psalter? How much is theie in the tone or the 
ideas or tlie implied circumstances of the psalms 
which agrees with the tone or ideas of the tradi- 
tional .speeches of David and with hi.s traditional 
history? Enough peihaps to permit us to icgard 
him as a far-oft' adumbration of the nobler members 
of the post-exilic church, and therefore also of Him 
who was the ‘root and ollspiing of David’ (Rev. 
xxii, 16), hut scarcely more than this. Indeed the 
only doubt is, not so mucli whether any p.salms 
are Davulic, bub whether any are even pre-exilic 
at all. The fact (whicIi, even without scientific 
proof, it would be unreasonable to doubt) that 
David composed some psalms was enough to make 
collector call certain psalms, oi collections of 
psalms, hy his name, somewhat as the vaiious 
expansions of the older law in difierent ages were 
usually referred to Moses. David was in fact tlie 
tratlitional founder of psalinoily and to some ex- 
tent (see below) a precursor of the religion of the 
Psalter. Perhaps, too, jisalnis which David ically 
wrote may have been exi»aiuled or added to hy 
later writers. The mo.st plausible instance is Ps. 
lx. ; but tliere is nowiiere any necessity to adopt 
this view. It is safer to hold niovisionally that 
certain psalms are as old as the epoch-making 
reign of Josiah. Yet the arguments for this view 
are seldom, if ever, cogent, and mainly ilepeiul 
for their acceptance on our ideas of historical 
]U‘obability, which ideas again depend on the 
picture we have formed, on ciitical grounds, of 
the Babylonian and Persian [leriods of tlie history 
of the Jews. Psalm xviii. is no doubt the psalm 
which would, nioie generally than any other, be 
pronounced pre-exilic. Some of the older critics 
were even quite sure tliat it was Davidic, in lin- 
en ced partly hy the admission of the poem into 
what is called the appendix to >Samuel (see ‘2 Sam. 
xxiii.), which, however, only provcr^ that the poem 
was conjecturally ascrilied to David (the idealised 
David ol later times) hy the editor of Samuel, who 
lived not long before the Exile. To the piesenb 
wiiter an early pre-exilic date for this psalm seems 
incompatible with the internal evidence. He thinks 
that, though peril ap.s written in the reign of Josiah 
as a literary illusti-ation of the life of David, it was 
only adopted as a teiiiple-hyniii after the letuiii 
from exile, when it >vas doubUess interpreted as 
prophetic of a great future Davidic ruler or line of 
rulers (seePs. xviii. 50). The final editing of the 
Psalter he ascribes to the temple-authorities in the 
time of Simon the IMaccabee. The book would 
quickly be carried to ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ and .soon 
afterwards translated into Greek for tlie benefit of 
tliegi-eat Jewish conniiiiiiity at Alexandria. The 
date of this event cannot he fixed with precision, 
but it was at any ratd before the Christian eia. 

Among tlie arguments for the post-exilic date of 
the Psalm.? none perhaps is more cogent than Uiafc 
which is based on their essential unity of tone. 
They ha\'e, in short, such a sti ong family likeness 
that it would be rash to spread tlieiv composition 
over too extensive a .space. And if they all, or 
nearly all, belong to one period, can we bo in 
doubt which that period is ? Is it not obvious that 
these teninle-songs were wiitten for a community 
which had absorbed, in some real though still 
imjierfect degree, the Irigli teaching of tiie pre* 
e.xillc and exilic prophets? Now, though it would 
be absurd to say that there were no psalms before 
the Exile, the writings of Daiah and Jeremiah 
prove that the nation, aa a whole, was as yet far 
from having assimilated the pure and .spiritual 
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proplietic religion, ami tliat tlieprients in particular 
were unprogrejssiv’e. Hon' then slioultl tiiere Inive 
been teinple-songH like tliobe in tmr Psalter before 
that spiritual regeneration of which the ‘ Second 
Isaiah’ was pre&iiiuahly the chief instrument V The 
only way to avoid the conclusion tliab tlie Ps>alinfe 
are (with the pofasible exception of Ps. xviii., and, 
some will add, of Ps. xx., xxi., xlv., Ixi., Ixiii.) 
po&t-exilic is to suppose that certain ])salms, 
esjieciall.N' those wliicli remind us of Jereniiali, 
were wiitten in tlie reign of Josiah and during 
the Kxile, Avitli tlie proplietic hope that tliey avouUI 
one day he refpured by a reorganised church- 
nation. Tins position represents perhaps the en- 
liglitened coiiberviilism of the future, hut cannot 
lieie be discussed. 

In any case, the ideal cliaracter deiiicted in 
the Psaim.s belongs to an advanced period in 
Israel’s history. It is that of a righteous man 
wiio, in the face of oppresbioii, clings to Ids 
religion and his (led, wlio trusts to be delivered, 
and for the most part is delivered, and 'who now 
and then forms hold fiuiici[)ation.s of a M'orld con- 
verted to the true (Jud, or, it may he, crushed into 
reluctant obedience ; anil in the noblest features 
of this ideal it is impossible not to trace the in- 
fluence of the two great prophetic teachers of tlie 
later period — Jeremiah and the ‘Second Isaiah,’ 
It is such a rigliteous man who, at least in Hooks 
i.-iii., for the most part aiipears to he the speaker, 
and the question arises, whether he is moie 
accurately viewed an a personification of Israel, 
or as simply the tyjucal or rejn-esentative Israel- 
ite, such as every member of the Congregation 
cither wa.s or desired to become. In some cases 
no one can deny that the former theory is alone 
correct (see, e.g, , Ps. liv., lx., Ixxxvii., oxvi., 
cxxix.), and there are not a few other p.salms 
wliere its absolute rejection would involve tlie in- 
teipreter in tlie greate.st psycliological difficulties 
(see, e.g., Ps. vi., xxii., xxx., li., exxx., cxxxi.). 
It lias indeed been hastily stigmatised as forced 
and fanciful, but tlie number of passages elsewhere 
in the (Jhl Testament wliicli without it aie unin- 
telligihle (see, besides the sections in second Isaiah 
relative to the ‘servant of Jehovah,’ Num. vi. 23- 
26; Micah, vii. 1, 7-10; Ho.sea, iv. 4, 5, vii. 8, 9; 

I Lam. i. 3), and the numerous analogies in the 
Greek choruses, jirove the l)aselesaiies.s of the charge. 
The solidaiitj^ of the indiviilual and his tribe was 
in fact one of the ruling ideas of the ancient 
jieoples. It is, however, a priori improbable that 
the new sense of the duties and privileges of the 
individual, which was stimulated (hut hardly 
caii-sed) by the pi’eacliing of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
.should not have left its mark on the Psalter of the 
. second temple. And do we not find such a mark 
on some or even many of tlie Psalms? Does not 
the personality of the ^isalmist soinetimes at least 
assort itself with distinctness (see, e.g., Ps- xlv, 
1, l.xxiii. 2, 3, 13-17, 21-28, cvi. 4, 5, cxxxix. 18)? 
Yes; but it will also be noticed that even in such 
passages (the first and third of those just referred 
to are perhaps the only exceptions) tiie psalmist 
speaks, not only in liis own hehalf, but at any rate 
for a class ■\vithin the Church-nation. And in some 
of the pSahns in which a reference to the nation 
may most plausibly be maintained, it in almost 
equally possible to liold that the speaker is a 
typical or representative Israelite (in the sense 
described above), or even that the psalmist him- 
self in the .same psalm .sometimes has the nation, 
sometimes Jiiinseif, or any otlier pioxis Israelite, 
in view as the speaker. Heading the Psalms 
from this point of view makes them nob less 
prophetic of Christ, hut much more edifying 
and intelligible. ‘ The psalms,’ says the eloquent 
Adolphe Monod, ‘are filled with expressions of 


an unheard-of sorrow. David tliere speaks in- 
c(3Sj>antly of his troubles, of his nialadie:^, of liis 
innumerable eiiemie.s ; as we read them 'we can 
hardly understand wliat be meant.’ Hut when 
we s-Qii that it is the troubles of the Church-nation, 
and not those of any individual, however liighly 
])laced, which are described, we can account for the 
strength of the language, and are also stirred uj) to 
j)urge our own religion of its sellishness. It only 
needs to be added that our conception of the life of 
the (Jhiirch -nation must be a ti'uly historical one. 
We must not lest contented witli tlie percejitiou 
tliat there is a strong family likeness in the Psalms. 
We must seek out not only resemblances but 
difierences, and ascertain, so far as Ave can, the 
liisfcorical hackgrouinl of each gioiip of jisalms. 
Hitzig and Ewakl may have gone too far in this 
liistoi’ical ‘ divijuition,’ hnt Avitliout exercising this 
faculty to some extent it is impossible fully to 
enjoy the Psalms. Historical d.ata AviJl not he 
Avanting if Ave search for them, and the compara- 
tive method Avill here too he found apidicable. 
The period from tlie He turn to the Maccabees 
Avas nob so monotonous as it is represented in 
our bandbof)k.s, and by judiciou.sly distributing tlie 
Psalms over it on grounds of internal OAudence Ave 
gain so many fresh first- chess authorities for the 
history of the Jewish CJiurch. 

Among modern commentaries accessible in English, see 
J. A. Alexander (New York, 1850), Tholuck (trans. 1850), 
Ewaid (trails. 2vols. 1880 ), Delitzsch (trans. 3 vols. 1887- 
8U), Porowiie (latest ed. 1880), Cheyne (1888), He "Witt 
(Neiv York, 1801), Kirkpatrick (vol, i. 3801); and cf. 
Bishop Alexander, The witnem of the Fsalmn to Qhrist 
and Chriatianity ; Cheyne, The OrUjin and JMUjious 
Contents of the Psalms (Hampton Lecturea for 1870 and 
1889 respectively). 

Psaltery. Dulcimer. 

rsaiiiiiieiiclnis, or Psammitichus I. and II. 
See Egypt, Vol. IV. p. 241. 

Psaiinnitic. in Geolo'^', ajiidied to derivative 
roc];s comimsed of rounded gi'ains, as ordinaiy 
sandstone. 

P send epigraphy, the ascription to books of 
false nnmes of authoi's. 

PsendomorphSj in Mineralogy, _ apjdied to 
minerals Avhich assume the ciystalline form of 
other species. Pseudomorphs result from the 
action upon minerals of Avater containing carbonic 
acid, oxygon, and otliev reagents in solution. The 
internal stiucture of a psendomoriih has no relation 
to tlie external form oi the crystal. Two kinds of 
))suudomor]ihs are recognised : [a) alteration and 
(ii) &}thstitution pseudomorphs. Alteration psendo- 
morphs ave the ]*esult of the chemical metamor- 
phosis of the original miiieral eitlier by loss or 
gain, or exchange of constituents. Bubstitution 
liseudomorplis are minerals formed in the moulds 
or vacant .spaces left by the total removal in solu- 
tion of previously e.xisting minerals. 

Pseudonym (Gr. pseucl^, ‘false,’ and onoma^ 
‘a name’), a false name adopted by an author 
which conceals his identity. (Jriginally ‘pseudo- 
nymous ’ Avas used of Avorks deliberately published 
under a false name, .so as to induce people to 
believe them the AVorks of those Avliose names they 
bore, or of Avorks erroneously attributed to a 
Avrong person. Thus, there Avere pseudonymous 
gospels of Thomas and of Bai*tliolomeAV ; and the 
Avorks circulated under the names of the classical 
Avriters, but proved not to be genuine, are p.sendo- 
nyra on s works. But the term pseudonym is now 
most commonly used as an asaunied name not 
really meant to mislead — Avhat in England is often 
called by the Erencli Avords Qiom dopthmie or ‘ pen- 
name/ and nearly corresponding to the Erench 
expression nom de guerre. There have been 
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])enoii.s in liistory 'svhen the acknowledy:iiierit 
of the authoi-ftliip of certain painpldets or hookb 
iiii^ht mean death or hauibhinent to the ^vl•iter. 
It is common to find books containing attacks 
on public ]nen, or those consisting of theological 
controversy, and the literature of satire, appear- 
ing under Iiasuuied names. lu recent times young 
authors especially have frequently risked a ne\v 
Avork under a ])seudonyiii, and have kept it iijj 
afterwards. Once an author is famous it is fouiiil 
advisable to .stick to a pen-name. Poi* instance, 
every oue knew tlje writings of ‘ Oeurge Eliot,’ 
but few would at once have recognised a ^vurk by 
Marian Evans. The present list is not intended to 
be exhaustive ; names in occasional use are not 
given, hut only those which have been impressed 
by usage on the mind of tlie public. Neither have 
aiichw’elbknown literary disguises as those adopted 


by the author of Wacerley been rejjeated heie. 
It may just be noted tliat for a longer or shorter 
number of years ‘ tlie author of Waverlcy^' ‘the 
author of Juhti HalifaXi Gentleman' Craik), 
‘ the author of Guij Livingstone ’ (G. A. Lawieuce), 
‘the autlior of Gt'ancl)nothcr's Money' (F. AA'. 
Itobinson), ‘ the author of Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Uutta Family' (Mrs Charles), ‘tlie author of 
^^iqicrnatiind ltdigion.' ‘the author of 

Ecce HomOf ‘ The A ntocrat of the Brcalfast Table^ 
L^c. have been practically used as pen-names. 

For further information, see the article Anoxtaiods; 
Weller, Lexicon Pscudoninnornm (1886); Cushing, 
Itiitials and Pseudonynu (1885), and Anonyms: A 
Dictionary of Ileveahd Authorship (2 vols, 1890); 
Clegg’s Dictionary of Second-hand Boolsellers, ihc. (3d 
ed. 1891); and Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Tseudonymous Literature (18S1-S8). 


A K.II B Dr A. K. H. Boyil. 

j1. L 0. E.{ = A TauIij Cliarlntte Maria 

of Enghind) Tucker. 

Adder, Mux Ghiw. Huber Clark. 

Akibiades Lord Tennyson in 

J*iincli, 1846. 

Alexander, Mrs, Mrs A, F. Hectxjr. 

Anuiteur Casual Ja-j. Gruenwoucl, 

Aiistey, F F. Aiibtey Gutlirio. 

Aye ( ‘ A’aiiity Fair ’) (\arlo Pellegrini. 

j;/as (‘World’) Edmnnrl Yates. 

AnnlJudy Mis Alfred Gatty. 

pAih W. S. Gilbert. 

Jiede, Guthhert., Ilev. Ed^\, Bradley. 

Jkll, Acton Anne Bronte. 

II Cnricr Charlotte Bronte. 

t( Ellis..,, Emily Jane Bronte. 

lleliina Eli/, von Ariiiiii. 

Jhhlioyhile Jacob .... Fanl Lacioix. 

llickerstalf, huac Dean Swift, and 

Steele in Tatter. 

Jliglow, Hnseci J. Russell Jjuwell. 

Jiiilings, Josh Henry W. Shaw. 

Jion traidiier.. tiir TliCfulore Martin 

and W. E. Aytoun. 

lioz Clias. Dickens. 

Jireilimnn, lliuis — Clias. G. Leland. 

Jiroivn, Mrs,. George Rose. 

A'roione, Matthnr . . . .W. B. Rands. 

Broieite, Phillis Mrs Hamer. 

Plistander GolUwin Smith. 

CS.G. C, S. Calvfvlcy. 

Caballero, Fernnn — Cecilia Bohl von 
Faljer. 

Carmen Sglva, Queen of Romuanta. 

CuiroU, Lewis G. L, Dudgsmi. 

Cavendish IT. Jones. 

Ctuton, Pisisiratus ..1st Lord Lyttnn. 

Cham Aiuedee de Noe. 

Claribel .Mis Barnard, 

Conway, Hugh ..... .F. J. Fargns. 

Cornirah, Parry B. W. Procter. 

r, , Ti f Dr A. K. H. Boj'd. 

Country I arson. . jj. Moule. 

Crayon, Christopher..^. E. Ritchie, 

II Geoirrey ... Washington Irving. 
CTOwquill, M/ied .. . , A, H. Fon'cster (art- 
ist) and C. R. For- 
rester (autlior). 

Bagonet G. R. Sims. 

Banbury Newsman. M. Bailey. 

iHisli, Cofiniesse M. de 8ainte-Mai'S. 

Ddoimie, Joseph G, A. Sainte-Beuve. 

Bella (A) D. M. Moir. 

Bods, Meg JIrs Johiistono. 

E, V.B .Hon. Mrs Boyle, 

Elia Charles Lamb. 

Eliot, Geerpe ....... .Mrs Ci ( wjb 

Marian Ev’nns). 

Ettrick Shepherd James Hogg. 

Fairkigh, Frank. . , .Francis E. Smedley, 
Farningham, Mari- 
anne Mary Anne Hearn. 

Fern, Fanny Mr.s Sara P. Parton. 

Garrett, Edward Mrs 1. Fyvie 3layo. 

Gift, Theo. Theodora Boulgej.'. 


t/eff/iclX Jeiemius . . .A. Bitzius. 

CHuluak of Oxford . . . Jolin Ruskin. 

Graham, Ennis Mis Mules north. 

Gnty, Maxwell Mims M. G. TuLtiett. 

Gneniiood, Giate . . , .IMrs Lippincott. 

Griville, Hairy Mine. Durand. 

Gyp Cointeb-ic de Martel 

de Joiiiville, 

II, li John Duyle. 

li.H Mrn HlIcii Hunt 

Jackbon. 

Halihurton, Hugh — J. L. Robertson. 

Iluniiltou, Gail Mary Abigail Dodge. 

Ihimst, Olphur Ralph TJminab. 

Harland, Marion.. 31rh M. V. Teihune 

(lire Hawe.s). 

Ilildebrand N. Buet.s. 

Hhtoriens Sir W. Vernon Har- 

court, 

liolbcach, Hrni'y W. B. Rands. 

7/uj»£!, ..liuo/t II IL Hope MoncriofT. 

Ingotdhby, Thomas. . .Ilev. It. H, Barham. 

Iron, lialph Olive Sehreinei 

Janus Dollniger, Hnber, 

and Fiiedrieh. 

Jean Paul J. P. F. Richter. 

Junius (see article Jumus). 

Keri', OrpTieiis C . . . .R. H, New'cll, 
KnickerbockeTf Biet- 

rich Washington Irving. 

L E.L Lctitin E, I/indon. 

Latouche, John Oswald Crawford. 

Ixe, Holme Han let Parr. 

Lee, Vernon Violet Paget, 

Lemiif A\ X. Kiembsch von 

Strehlenau. 

Lcicnld, Fanny now Mine. Stahr. 

Little, Thomas T. Moore. 

Loti, Pier I e Julien Yjaud. 

Ludlow, Johnny Mrs Henry Wood. 

I.yall, Edna Ada Ellon Bayly. 

Miiilland, Th<mas...B.. Buchanan. 

Malel, Lucas IMrs Harrison (nee 

Kingsley). 

Markham, Mrs Mr.s E C. Pemose 

Marlin, E. Heiiriette Eugenia 

John, 

Mathers, Helen Mrn Reeves (nee 

Matthews ). 

Meiediih, Owen Earl ofLyttoii. 

Merlin Alfred Tennyson in 

Examiner, 1S52. 

Miller, Joaquin G. H. Miller. 

MidtatuU E Douwe.s Dekker* 

Nasby, Petroleum V. D. R. Locke. 

Affirm), Gerard de ... G. Lnbmnie. 

N imrocl C. J, Apiierley. 

North, CJiriatojiher. ..Prof. John Wilson. 

Novatis.,.,, F- L. vuii HarJen- 

berg. 

O.K. Mine, de Novikoff 

( me Olga KirfieiT). 
O'Bnwd, Cornelius,. .Charles Lever. 

Ogilvy, Gavin J. M, Barrie. 

Old Humphrey G, Mogridge. 

Omiuuw, Jacob Matt. Jas- Higgins. 


Opium Eater T. De Qni ncey. 

Optic, Olirer Win. T, Adams. 

O' Hell, Max Paul Bluuet, 

Oiticla Louisa de la Ranie. 

^ ( Douglas Jerrold. 

^ (A T. Quiller Coueli. 

Page, H. A Alex. H, Japp. 

( Sain. G. Goodricli ; 
W. Martin ; 

G. ^^fogridgo; 

W. Tegg ; 

J, Bennett. 

Phiz Hablot K. Browne. 

Pimhir, Jhter John Wolcot. 

Plymky, Peter Sydney Smith. 

Prout, Father .... F. S. Mahony. 

Quinnus Dr Dulliiiger. 

Ltd Spinner Wm. Senior. 

Hob Hoy ... .John Maegregor. 

Having Englii.hnan..E. C. GrenviUe- 
Murray. 

S.G.O L Rev. Lord Sydney 

Godolphin Osborne, 

Sa nd, George .... Madame Dude vaiit 

(ute Du pin). 

Scottf Leader Mrs Lucy E, Baxter 

(we Barnes). 

Scriblerus, Martinus.Smft, Pope, and 
Arhnthnot. 

SealsfieJd, Charles,. . .E. A. Postel. 

Selkirk, J. B Janies B. Brown. 

Sharp, Luke,. Robcit Barr, 

Shirley. John Skelton. 

Sketchky, Arthur . . . .Rev. George Rose, 

Slick, .Saia T. G. Hali burton. 

Spy ..Ledic Ward. 

Stchedvin M. Soltykull. 

Stendhal Jlniic Henri Beyle. 

Stepniak (Unrevealed t 

Stej'iit Dankt Coimtesb d'Agoiilt. 

Stonehenge J. H, Walsh, 

Streiton, Hesba Sarali Smith. 

Surfaceman Alexander Anderson, 

Syntax, Dr... "Wni. Combe, 

Talvj T. A L. vou Jacob- 

Robinson. 

Taylor, 0 Professor Hatisrath. 

Titcomb, Timothy J. G. Holland. 

TitvMrsh, Michael 

Angelo W. M, Thackeray. 

Turain, ilfarT: Samuel L. Clemens. 

Tytler, Sarah Miss H. Kedclie. 

Uncle Hemus Joel Chandler Harris. 

Urban, Sylvanus .. . .Editor of The GciUle- 
vian's Magazine. 

Pocniti Viator .Thomas Hughes. 

remr H. Diinckley. 

FoltaiTfi FrauQuis Marie 

Arouct. 

Ward, Artemns Chas. F. Browne. 

Warden, Florence.. . .Mih G. James. 
Wethcrdl, Elizabeth. 'Warner, 
Winter, John Slrange.lSlrs H. E, V, Stan- 
nard. 

Zadkiel Cispi R. J, Morri- 

son, R.X. 


Pseudopodia ( Gr., ‘ falpe feet ’ ), blunt, irregu- 
lai* processes of ):)Voto}fiasni thrown out and drawn 
in again by amoebce and some other animals. See 
Amosba, Protoplasm, Rhizopod. 

Pseudoscope ‘false/ and sJcopeo, 
‘I see’), an optical iastrumenfc through ^yhich, by 
means of an arrangement of prisms, objects are 


seen with their relief inverted. AYhat is convex 
appears concave, and a figure in intaglio appears 
to be cut in relief. It was discovered by wlieat- 
stone -svhen expeiimenting on the Stereoscope (q.v,). 

Fsittacidse* See Parrot. 

Pskov, a decayed town of European Russia, 
S) iiiileb SE. of Lake Pskov (50 miles long by 13 
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broad), by rail 18S miles NE. of Riga and 160 
SSAY of Sfc Petersburg. Like Novgorod ifc was 
celebrated for its republican institutions after the 
12th century. Luring tlie 14fch aiid lotli centuries 
it wa !5 one of the Han&e towns, and had then 
a population three times as large as at present. 
In 1510 it was annexed to Moscow. Luring the 
wai '3 witli Lithuania Pskov was a stronghold of 
great importance. It contains a cathedral and 
numerous venerable chuiches and monasteries. 
Fisli, obtained from the lake, and ilax are tlie 
principal articles of commerce. Pop. ( 1885) 21,684. 
— The government has an area of 17,004 sq. m. and 
a pop. *( 1885) of 948,071. 

Psovalea, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Leguminoaa', sub-order Papiliouacefc. The 
dowers are blue, purple, or white. >Soine of the 
species are natives of India, others of other warm 
countries. — P, esculcnta^ the Bread-root of North 
America, and Prairie Apjde of tlie Canadian boat- 
men, is a herbaceous perennial, about a foot high, 
with a carrot-like root, swollen above the middle, 
and abounding in farinaceous matter. It is used 
as an article of food, both boiled and raw. 

PsOl’Tasis (from the Greek word psora^ which 
signifies a cutaneous eruption, supposed by some to 
be the itch) is now employed to signify a disease 
characterised by slight elevations of tlie surface of 
the skin covered with whitish scales. The erup- 
tion begins in small rounded spots, which may 
remain small, or may eiilaige indefinitely, tlie 
centre becoming more normal while the inflamed 
margin continues to extend. The spots are covered 
by white silvery scales, not easily detached from 
the skin, which, however, when they are removed, 
is seen to be red and dry. The parts moat often 
aflected are the fronts of the knees and backs of 
the elbows ; whatever other parts may be attacked, 
tliese are rarely free from the eruiition, and the 
distribution is always nearly the same on the two 
sides of the body. Itching is often absent alto- 
gether, and very seldom severe. The disease may 
occur at any age, but usually first manifests itself 
in youth, rarely before the age of six. Ifc is 
extremely apt to recur : it is rare for a person to 
sufler from ifc only once. 

Numerous causes have been assigned for the 
disease; ifc lias been attributed to scrofula, gout, 
and many other constitutional states ; and doubt- 
less ifc may be associafced with them. But, with the 
exception of heredity, no cause has been satis- 
factorily shown to lead to its development. It 
fretiueiitly occurs in persons otherwise in perfect 
health, and, except in very severe cases, docs not 
interfere in any way ivith their employments. 

If left to itself, the disease generally tends to 
persist indefinitely. But in the great majority of 
ca.ses it is veiy amenable to treatment, both local 
and constitutional. Locally, ointments containing 
tar, resorcin, pyrogallic acid, (tc. are most in use ; 
internally, arsenic is far the most valuable remedy. 
Where ifc lias failed, iodide of pofcassium in large 
doses, liquor potassfc, and carliolic acid have some- 
times succeeded, But some cases resist the most 
varied and peraeverirm efforts for their cure ; and 
nothing has yet been discovered which will prevent 
the tendency to recurrence of the disease. 

Psycll6 ( Gr., ‘ the soul ’ ), an exquisite creation 
of the later mythology of Greece. She was the 
youngest of the three daughters of a king, and so 
beautiful that mortals mistook her for Aphrodite 
(Venus) herself, and did not dare to love, but only 
to worship her. This excited the jealousy of the 
goddess, who sent Eros (Cupid) to inspire Psyche 
with a passion for the most contemptible of all 
men ; but Eros was himself Avounded as deeply by 
her glances as ever he had Avounded others Avitli 


his darts. He accoulingly causetl Iier to be carried 
to a beautiful palace of pleasure, and here eAery 
night he visited her, unseen and unknoAvn, and 
left lier before morning broke. Thus Psyche might 
have enjoyed perpetual delight had she remem- 
heied the advice of her unknown lover, avIio warned 
her not to seek to know Avho he Avas. But her 
jealous sisters, Avliom against her lover’s injunc- 
tion she had allowed to visit her, played upon her 
cmiosity, and peusuaded her that she Avas embrac- 
ing a monster in tlie darkness of niglifc. Lighting 
a lamp Avhen Eros Avas asleep, she saw Avith rapture 
that she was the mistress of the most handsome of 
the gods, but in her excitement .she let a drop of 
hot oil fall on the sleeper’s shoulder. This aAVoke 
Ero.s, Avho upbraided her for her mibtru.st, and 
vanished. Psyche gave way to the most passion- 
ate grief ; sJie tried in vain to throw lierself into a 
river, then Avandered about from temple to temple, 
inquiring for her lover. At length she came to the 
jialace of Venus, Avliere she Avas seized by the god- 
dess, and kept as a slave. Eros, hoAvever, Avho 
still loved her, invisibly helped and comfoited the 
hapless maiden, reconciled her to Ids mother, and 
was finally united to her in immortal Avedlock. In 
Avorks of art Psyche is represented as a beautiful 
maiden with the Avings of a biibhirlly. Her story 
Avas considered as an allegoi-y of the i>rogress of 
the human soul through eartlily passion and mis- 
fortune to pure celestial felicity ; hut ifc must not 
be forgotten that it is merely a veision of one of 
the most wide.spread folk-tales in the Avorld. See 
Cupid, and Zingow’s Psyche and Eros ( 1881 ). 

l*sycliic Forces. See Theosophy; and for 
the Psychical Research Society, see Apparitions. 

Psychology niay be briefly defined as the 
science of mental phenomena. After having long 
occupied a doubtful place as a department of meta- 
physics, supplemented by many empirical obseiwa- 
tions, its ehai-acter as a science dealing Avith a 
special order of facts, and many of the laws of 
occurrence of these facts, may noAv be said to be 
established. At the same time opinion is still far 
from unanimous on many of the most important 
points of psychological doctrine, especially on such 
points as involve a philosophical view of the natuie 
of mind. 

The chief difiereiit ways of conceiving and defin- 
ing the mental facts Avitii Avhicli psychology has to 
do may be traced to the influence of rival philo- 
BojA Ideal hypotheses as to the nature of mind. 
Thus, in the first place, Ave have the view that 
psychology deals Avith the facts of the conscious 
mind AY Inch, Avhen knoAving, feeling, or stiiving, is 
ahvays conscious of itself as knowing, feeling, or 
striving — i.e. is self-conscious. This is the vieiv, 
for instance, of Sir W. Hamilton. But it has many 
diflieulties. We can hardly ascribe self-conscious- 
ness to the loAver animals or to very young children, 
and yet some kind of mental life clearly belongs to 
them : so that it Avould seem that mental life and 
self- consciousness cannot be identified. Pnrbhcr, 
many psychologists (including Hamilton) are of 
opinion that tliere are mental phenomena un- 
accomiianied by self-consciousness even in mature 
human life. And if self -consciousness is thus 
recognised as belonging to mental life only under 
certain conditions and at a comparatively developed 
stage, it Avill be one of the main purposes of psyelio- 
logy to examine tliese conditions and trace its 
growth. In the second place, a materialistic view 
of mind is connected Avitli the attempt to make 
brain -physiology play the part of a psych olog5^ 
Ifc is plain, lioAvever, that a sensation or 'a feeling 
of pleasure or pain is a fact of an entirely different 
order from a neural disturbance. The one may 
accompany or even cause tlie otlier (or both may 
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'be only different aspects of the same ultimate 
existence), but the chavacteiistic nature of the 
mental fact is not i-eached by the most thorough 
investigation of its physiological conditions, while 
the latter are in many cases much more obscuie 
tliau the phenomena they are adduced to explain. 
In the third place, an attempt has been made 
(sometimes apart from any philosophical hypo- 
thesis as to tiie nature of mind) to start ^vith 
certain mental facts — called presentations, sensa- 
tions, or feelings — regarded as ultimate or inde- 
pendent, and to trace the laws and manner of their 
combination and succession. This method has 
been worked with excellent result by the English 
Associationist psj^cliologists. By a similar met nod, 
and by treating presentations as forces, Herbart 
and his followers have elaborated a mechanism of 
the mind and reduced psychology to matliematical 
form. The difficulty of this mode of conceiving 
mind is to explain how a seiies of sensations— or 
any interaction of presentations — can generate the 
consciousness of a seif persisting through changing 
states ; and even bo give any meaning to sensation 
nr presentation without regarding it as experienced 
by or presented to mind. On these giounds many 
psychologists, while iiiiluenced by the scientilic 
method of the Association is ts and of Herbart, hold 
that presentation or sensation is only conceivable 
as belonging to a subject or mind. So far, mind 
must be assumed by tlie psychologist as implied in 
the experience of wliicli he has to trace the develop- 
ment. This subject, or mind as the condition of 
experience, may be admitted to elude psychological 
observation. As Hume says : ‘ I never can catch 
myself at any time without a peiception, and 
never can observe anything bub the percep- 
tion’ — i.e. it is the empirical e^o, or mind with 
its content of expeiience, wdiicli is the object of 
psychological oljservation. Bub the pure ego^ or 
subject, is nevertheless implied by every mental 
fact. Psychology may, in this way, be distin- 
guished from other sciences as dealing with sub- 
jective facts, or, rather, with the subjective aspect 
which belongs to all facts— ie., as Hr J. Ward puts 
it, with the phenomena connected with prcsciita- 
tion to a subject. 

Method of Psychology . — If this view of_ the 
suhject'inatter of psychology be adopted, it is 
clear that the ultimate source of our knowledge 
of mental facts must be the knowletige each person 
has, through self-consciousness, of his own juental 
states. The mental attitude of attending to these 
states is called Introspection. The nature and 
value of iiitro.spection nave been much disputed. 
But the arguments of Comte and others to show 
that the process is impossible, and psychology only 
another name for a department of physiology, prove 
too much : for were intros2)ection impossible we 
should nob even know that there are sncli things 
as mental states. It may be admitted, however, 
that the introspective attitude involves an effort 
of rellectioii which modifies the mental state we 
seek to observe. Consctiuently many obscure ele- 
ments of mental life may elude its cognisance, and 
only become known through their effects upon the 
flow of ideas ; while, on the oblier hand, states of 
intense mental concentration exclude it, and can 
only be observed introspecbively in the ^Yeakened 
form of memory-images. It is even held by many 
winters that this Ls the sole method of introspective 
observation : that all introspection is retrospection. 
In this Avay the results of introspection are apt to 
lack accuracy, and (as each observer is limited to 
his own consciousness) they also lack objective or 
universal validity. To supply these wants the 
introspective or subjective method has been, supple- 
mented by objective observation both of the physi- 
ological antecedents and concomitants of mental 


facts, and of the expres&ion.s, product^., and records 
of conscious life. Tlie latter are to be found in the 
emotional exprc-ssions and actions of normal men; 
in the emotional expressions and actions of children, 
undevelo^ieil laces, the insane, and the lower ani- 
mals ; in hinguage ; and in social euSstoins and 
institutions. To this side of psychological study, 
w’hicli involves the application of the comparative 
method to i^sychology, contributions of the greatest 
value have been maile in the Zcltschrift fiir Volher- 
lisycholoqie und Spnichwisscnschoft^ edited by Laz- 
arus and Stein thal. Further, within recent years 
attempts liave been made to apply experimental 
mefcliods to psychology. Expeviments on reaction- 
time, for instance — i.e. on the time taken to react 
upon stimuli — lead to the determination of the time 
taken up by mental operatioius of different kinds 
and different degrees of complexity. Similar ex- 
tieiiineiital methods liave been adopted for inves- 
tigating the accuiacy of reproduction, the number 
of tliing.s that can be attended to at a time, »!vc. 
Laboratories, such as that at Leipzig, of which 
Wundt i.s the head, exist both in Genminy and in 
America for the prosecution of these experimental 
investigations. The results of many expeiiments 
have already been recorded ; but it would be 
premature at present to estimate the value of these 
results for the science of p.sychology. Amongst 
the experimenters who keep the bearing of their 
investigations always in view, mention should be 
made of Munstei berg [Beitvage zur experiuieHtcIlcn 
Psychologic, 1889 and following years), 

Fsyc/io-p/iysics.— The experimental inquiries 
above referred to may to a huge extent be tiaced 
to certain investigations ( chiefly ) of E. H. Weber’s 
on minima sensihilia and on tlie relation between 
the intensity of tlie sense-stimulus (which can be 
measured objectively) and the inten.sity of the 
consequent sensation (which cannot be directly 
measured). His e.xpeiinients were further carried 
out and their results formulated and elaborated 
into the science of irsyclio-physic.s G. T. Fechner 
{Elements dev Psychophysik, ISGO ; reprinted 1889). 
By psycho-physics Fechner means the exact .science 
of the relations between body and mind, this science 
being based upon facts and the matliematical 
relations they involve. The generalisation ai rived 
at fiom experiment is by Fechner called Weber’s 
Law', and expressed by him in the following 
(amongst otlier) terms: There ■will be the same 
sensible dilfereiice of intensity hetw'een two sen- 
sations, provided the lelative intensities of the 
stimuli iiroducing them remains the same. Thus, 
an increase of 1 to a .stimulus wdiose strength is 
expressed by 100 wdll he experienced as of tlie 
same intensity as an increase of 2 to a stimulus 
whose strengtli is 200, or of 3 to a stimulus W’hose 
strength is 300, iSrc. The literature of psycho- 
physics is occupied with the experimental verifi- 
cation, the inatUematical development, and the 
interpretation of this law. But neitlier its exjieri- 
mental ba.sis nor its interpretation is quite satis- 
factory, Expenment support.? it only within a 
certain range of sensibility. It is limited fust of 
all by wdiat Fechner calls the ‘fact of tim thresh- 
old— j.e. the fact that a certain amount of 
stimulus is required to produce any sensible effect 
wdiabever j and secondly, at the other end of the 
.scale, wdien the stimulus is beyond a certain in- 
tensity, the relation ceases to hold good, while 
within these two limits its verification cannot be 
said to be exact. Further, it is only in the sense 
of pressure and the muscular sense that we can 
accurately measure the intensity of the stimulus 
in the form in which it reaches the nervous end- 
organs ; in hearing and sight the objective stimuli 
undergo physical or chemical changes in tlie sense- 
organ before reaching the extremities of tlie nerve- 
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fibiei». Again, all the expeiimeiital method b for 
establishing the law assume the equality of least 
sensible dilleieiices. Thus, if theie he stiiuuli 
measured respeetn ely by 100, 101, 200, 202, causing 
seasatioiib u., .r, 2/> 

difotinguibhahle fioin x, y' only just distinguishable 
fnnu ?/, it is assumed that x' - x = y’ - y, tan 
asaumption Avhich neglects the important fact 
that tlieie is no mental content correspouding 
either to (a*" - a;) or to {y' ~ y). Finally, even if 
the law can he held to he estahlished, it is nt)t 
clear that it requhes to he interpreted (with 
Fecluiei ) as mupcrly psyclio-idiysical. It may 
also he held tliat the law' is lealiy physiological, 
the intensity of the stimulus being moditied in this 
w'ay hy irradiation in the iierve-centies ; while 
AViindt has attempted a ps^ cljological interpreta- 
tion of it, maintaining tliafc it hoUls of the relation 
between mere sensation and the ‘ appei eeption ’ 
of the sensation hy the direction of attention to it. 

Mental *■ Faculties .' — The obseivation and de- 
scription of mental facts have led to a classilicatiun 
of them, accoidiiig to their degiees of likeness, into 
certain ouleis; and tliese have been frequent!}' 
spoken of as dilleient powers or fiiiictious of the 
mind. In the eailiest stage of psychological in- 
qiiiiy w^e even have them descubeil as di/leieut 
of the soul. In this way Plato distinguishes 
desiie, anger, and reason, and locates them in the 
lower paib of tlie body, in the heart, and in the 
hiain lespectively. But the classification which 
)jad most inlluence upon siibseciuent writers was 
Aristotle’s. His distinction of thought and desire 
is the origin of the dual classitieation of intellectual 
and active ])owers (each with many subdivisions) 
■which "was fur long almost unanimously adopted. 
A tripartite classification — Cognition, Peeling, and 
Desire or Will — was put forward hy the psycholo- 
gists of Kant’s time, accepted hy Karrt, and since 
his time (in Great Britain since Hamilton’s time) 
has been very generally adopted. The value of 
such classifications is ejisily, and lias often been, 
ovorestiuiated. In the first ]dace, it is clear that, 
altbou^h such functions or faculties may he dis- 
tiuguitdied, they do not opeiate apart from one 
another. No concrete state of mind consists merely 
of knowdedge or merely of Avill ; nor can it he pro- 
perly called hy one of these names, e,\cei)t as a 
metan.s of describing it by its most piominent char- 
acteristic. In the second place, it has to he borne 
in mind that it is no exjrlauation of a mental fact 
to refer it to a mental facuUy. To maintain, as 
Kant, Hamilton, and Lotze (lid, that there are 
certain fiiiiilamental conscious functions or con- 
scious elements wdiich cannot be reduced to some 
single function or element, gives no real support 
to the vieNv which seems to underlie much of the 
* faculty -psychology ’—the view that mind is a con- 
geries of disbiiict faculties, and psychology a piocess 
of labelling facts and putting each into its proper 
compartment. To refer pbenoniena to memory, 
generalisation, <S:c. as their causes is to mistake a 
name for an explanation. 

‘Paculty-psyciiology ’ described <and demol- 
ished hy the English Associationists and hylieihart 
is, liqwever, rather a mode of tliought iiifco wliicli 
ceitain writers have fi eqiiently lapsed than a metliod 
■\vhich they have consciously adopted and defended. 
And the quest for a simple and uniform mental ele- 
ment from ■\vhicli all the Avealbh of conscious life 
has been derived is nob therefore successful, because 
the faculty -psychology is unsuccessful. Herhart 
regards the interaction of presentations as account- 
ing for all mental phenomena; in a similar -way II. 
Spencer seeks to derive mind fi’om a succession of 
something.^ which can only he described as analog- 
ous to nervous slrocks. iut the difficulty of both , 
is to pass from this objective element to the feeling I 


of pleasme or pain, a})tly de.sciihed by Hamilton as 
subjectively subjective, or to the plrenomena of 
Volition. Accordingly, many psychologists whoaie 
at one with Hejbait and the AsbociaLio 2 iists in 
rejecting the conception of faculties as a mode of 
explaining facta yet hold that the final analysis 
we can leacli of conscionsJiess or of mental pheno- 
iiiena does not enable us to derive subjective feeling 
(of plea^'Uie oi pain) from piesentaiion, oi activity 
fiom either, the thiee elements being involved in 
the simplest state of couscioiisiiess (the teuu ‘con- 
sciousness,’ a.s distinguished fiom ‘self-conscious- 
ness,’ being lieie used as a quite general term for 
any mental state). 

Atteniion. — Many of the mo.st important contro- 
; veisies of psychology ceiitie in tlie question of the 
j nature and extent of the activity involved in con- 
I sciousness. In its sinqjlest foini this activity is 
seen in the subjective leaction involved in appie- 
, liending a presentation ; in its most developed fomi 
I it is the act of '\\ill which defcerjuine.s a course of 
conduct upon w hieh momentous issues aie knovMi 
, to hang. Ill the latter case, as well as in the 
formei, the ciitical point is the direction of Atten- 
tion. Now attention is generally allowed not to 
he a special ‘ faculty,’ or separate activity dilleient 
from the elements of consciousness alieady de- 
scribed. It is .simply consciousness regarded as 
active and as conceiitiated on some portion of its 
objective content, wheiehy the intensity of tliat 
po] tiou is increased. The point in dispute is 
chietly whether thi.s active concentration is ulti- 
mately detei mined hy the strength of external 
factors. It is clear that the dii ection of attention 
is conditioned l>y the jnevdous mental gioupings 
of ideas. Euither, attention involves a mus- 
cular adjustment— at any late when directed to 
objects of sense, and also (altlioiigli in a less 
maiked degree) when directed to a train of thonghfc. 
The.se facts are differ ently inter pi eted. On the one 
hand, Bain, pLihot, and others find the basis of 
attention in the muscular adjustment; on tlie 
other hand, the inuscular adjustment i.g looked 
upon as the organic expression and development 
of subjective activity ; and this subjective activity 
is held to he involved in the simjdcst state of con- 
sciousness. The one view' looks upon the exterinal 
as determining and even somehow' producing the 
internal. According to tlie other view the proce&.s 
is one in which a subjective or spiritual factor 
expresses itself thiougU and gradually extends its 
conti'ol over an oj’ganic and jdiysical environment. 

Bensation. — Seiihationa aio commonly defined as 
the simple mental states winch result from nervous 
s-fciinuli. ^ This physiological reference enables us to 
distinguish tlie Special Senses, with their clearly 
defined organs adapted to the reception of different 
kinds of external stimuli, from Organic or General 
Sensibility, which arises from the .slate of the 
internal organs of the hod}' (such as the alimen- 
tary canal, the lungs, and tire heart), and from the 
Motor Sensations. These last (whicli iday so im- 
portant a part in the development of knowledge) 
are due to the centi'al e.xeitation of a motor or 
efferent nerve, and the consequent contraction of 
tlie muscle in which it terminates (see Mu&CLE, 
Nervous^ System). The sensation both modi- 
fies and is modified hy the conscious state into 
wdrich it enters. We have no experience, and 
can form no valid coiicejibion, of the mere sensa- 
tion. For the subject wdiich experiences it, it is 
merely an element in a coniplex and ever-changuig 
whole. This is a poiirt wdiich has been commonly 
overlooked hy the Assocrationist psychologists. 
They .started witlr a succession of disconnected 
mental molecules, called seirsations, and attempted 
to trace the growtlr of mental life from their com- 
bination, But this is to begin with on abstraction. 
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Tlie eailiest sfcaye of mental life v'oulU lathei seem 
to be a vajiiie manifokl into wbicli distinction is 
just being bron^dit ; and tlie growth of knowledge 
consists not only in the addition of new elements, 
but ill daubing new lines of distinction and foiming 
new gioupings of elements. And these distinc- 
tions and groupings may be said to be determined 
by the^aiying intensities of dilterent elements in 
the changing mental content, or by the continuous 
redistiibution of attention. 

Ideation . — The mental content thus vaiies in the 
distinctnes.s of its arts, ■which may e\’eii disai)i>eai 
fioiu consciou.sness and afberwauls reappcai. Tliis 
leinstatenient in consciousness is called Kepresen- 
tation oi Ideation, and the rei)rebented or ideal 
contents are called Images. The ciieumstances 
determining the succession of ideas and foniia- 
fcioii of images are, last, new sense iinpiessions : 
secondly, vulunbaiy diiection of attention; and 
thirdly," the mutual intlneuce of the mental 
eleuieiits. It is the last of these which is referred 
to under the title of Lfiws of Association. In 
the article ASSOCIATION OF Ideas an account is 
given of the way in which one couerele experience 
recalls another. In eveiy case of association a 
twofold process would seem to be involved. A 
portion of the present mental content coalesces 
with a rcaembling portion of a past mental state, 
and the revival of this portion involves the re- 
instatement in consciousness of the other elements 
w'ibh which it ■was pievionsly connected. The 
latter, which is the properly leproduetive process, 
is thus due to the fact that consciousness is not a 
collection of atomic sensations, hut a continuous 
whole. 

Percept ion is the knowledge hy means of sensa- 
tion of an individual object or thing. The nucleus 
of the percept is thus one or more present sensa- 
tions Avhich coalesce with revived oi' ideal elements 
belonging to the same sense, and combine witJi 
revived or ideal elements belonging to other senses. 
These pvesentative and representative elements aie 
hound togetlier and pi’esented as a single mental 
content, \\diich we refer to a portion of the body or 
to a thing in space beyond the body, and to which 
we ascribe finalities coi responding to onr sensa- 
tions. In brief, Perception, as distinguished fi*om 
Sensation, involves, first, complexity of elements ; 
secondly, localisation ; and thirdly, individualisa- 
tion and objectification. The complexity consists 
of the elements of present sensation, and of the 
ideal gi'oup with which the former coalesce or com- 
bine. The localisation clearly involves the peice]i- 
tion of space. The individualisation and objectili- 
cation may be accounted for hy the following con- 
siderations : («) The various sen.satious gTouiied 
together in a percept — e.g, the lesistance, touch, 
colour, ta.ste, smell of an orange — are so related 
that modilication of one of them commonly involves 
modification of the others. Thus they come to be 
peiceived as a group, [b) Not only are motor sen- 
sations involved in fixing attention on other sensa- 
tions, hub the greatest distinctness of the other 
sensations is commonly accompanied hy condition.s 
which admit also of sensations of touch and resist- 
ance. Hence the object comes to be experienced 
as offering resistance or as an obstacle. ( c ) In this 
way tlie other sensations come to suggest touch 
and resistance, and thus to he referred to a thing 
in space ■which olleis resistance to our inii.scular 
energy. This forms the psychological basis of 
the distinction between primary and secondaiy 
qualities of matter. 

The above account traces the perception of 
objects in so far as it is mainly dependent upon 
active touch — i.e. toncli plus its attendant motor 
sen.sation.s. To active sight — i.e. sight plus its 
attendant motor sensations— a perception is due 


wliicli dirteis from the pieeeding («) in the absence 
of the seiHatioii of resistance : so tli.ab we do not 
deiive fiom active sight alone a kiiowdedge of 
objects outside of and ojqiosed to our own bodies, 
and our appaienth' diiecb ]ici cep tion of distance, 
solidity, Ac. by sight is really a derived peicep- 
tion ; (i) hi the vastly gi eater luimbcr of elements 
simultaneously presented, so that the simultaneity 
of peiception nliich cliaiacteiises tlie developed 
l)eiceptiun of space is mainly due to \isual tieiceji- 
tion. 

Space and Tune . — As the pieeeding paiagia)ih 
points out, objects or thing.'a aie peiceived as in 
space. Similarly, our conscious life is apprehended 
as a succession — i.e. as in time. The udiole of our 
experience may thus he said to be conditioned by 
Space and Time : the plienomemi of external per- 
ception hy space, tlmse of intenial pcnception by 
time. The two spheres aie sometimes desciibed as 
the object -world and the subject- world respectively, 
liegaiding both s]»ace and time theie aie seveial 
r|uestion.s ^\Jiich admit of being kejifc distinct. 
First of all, there is the question as to their leality 
— aie they real existences, or simply modes of our 
subjective perception? This is a question which 
pi Opel ly lies outside p.sycholo^y, and helong.s to 
metaphysics. Then theve is the question of the 
way in which we foim conce))ta of s^iace and 
time. Geometry depends, uiion .such a conception 
of sjiace. The points, lines, and siu faces of geo- 
metry are not percepts, but abstractions from per- 
ception, foimed as other concepts are formed. 
What then is tliat in perception fiom which we 
are able to form conceits of space and time? It 
must itself be a spatial or tempoial percept. It is 
then with regaul to the perceptions of space and 
time that the most difficult psychological question 
enters. And the question regarding both per- 
ceptions is affected hy the secular control ei^^y 
concei'ning the existence and the function of an 
aprioid factor in mind. 

Tims we start with two ujiposed view.s of the 
perception of space : first, the Intuitive or Nativisb 
theory, according to u hicli space is an innate idea 
{or, as since Kant it has luoie commonly been ]»ut, 
is the form in whicli we perceive objects), and is 
not derived from sen.‘<ations, hut is a foim of per- 
ceiving, belonging a priori to the mind, and con- 
tributed by it ill the production of experience ; 
secondly, the Eminrical theoiy, according to which 
space is the worked-uji product of sen.^ations. The 
universal and iiece.ssary character of the sjiatial 
perception has been bi ought fonvard in defence of 
the former theory, But it is important to remem- 
ber that certain .‘?ensaiions — odours, tastes, and 
even sounds — are localised only indirectly, as be- 
longing to a visible or tangible object. And this 
fact at once suggests tlie lines upon ■which an 
empiiical analysis of space should he carried out. 
By Herbart space has been derived from a series 
of sensations which can he lejieated in the same 
and in revev.se order. By Bain it luis been held 
that it is due to muscular sensation— movement 
giving the peiception of empty space, resisDiiice 
giving that of space filled or body. Sensations 
both of movement and resistance accompany touch; 
and sensations of movement accompany sight to an 
extent which i.s nob nearly equalled in the other 
senses. In addition to this, liowever, we mu.sfc 
take account of what Lotze calls the ‘ local signs ’ 
which belong to tactual and visual sensations. 
These local signs aie due to the extended nature 
of the sense-organs of sight and touch, and are 
elements in sensation by wliich sensations arising 
fr’om the stimulation of different portions of the 
retina (or of the skin) are distinguished from one 
another. The simultaneous distinctue.ss in sensa- 
tion which is due to these ‘local signs ’ is gradually 
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interpicted by motui .sen^'afioiis, and out of tliese 
elements there gradually emerges tlie perception 
of ones own Imdy, by" relation to which other 
things are localised in space. Thus, although the 
peiceptiou of '^})ace L implied in that of body, the 
two perceptions grow to clearness together. ^ Even 
admitting this cni]jiiical analysis, however, it may 
still he held— as Lotze holds — tliat there is an a 
■priori mental tendency to form the peiccption of 
space. 

The o])po.'3ed views of Nativisin and Em]>incisiii 
are applied to fclie [)erception of time as well as 
to that of .space. And the perception of time only 
seems a simpler question tlian the other because 
we are a})t to confuse the succession of presenta- 
tions on whiclj it is ba^ed witli a ]>resentation of 
succession, which, of course, would he a piesenta- 
tion of time. The elements from whicli tliis pre- 
sentation of time is derived may he somewhat as 
follows : AYhen a number of presentations are 
successively presented, each grows fainter as atten- 
tion passes from it, and hence arises a \ague dis- 
tinction between piesent and not- present. After- 
wards, on tlie same series being repeated, the 
second member will he using in intensity when 
the iirstis presented, and therefore in full intensity; 
when tlje second is ju'csentecl, the first will he sink- 
ing in intensity, while attention will be passing on 
towards the third, whose intensity will tlierefoie he 
rising ; and so on throughout the series. Hence 
the vague distinction of present and iiot-])resent 
becomes more delinite as a distinction of past, 
present, and future, and this is the presentation of 
time. 

Memory ami Expectation. — Both of these are 
distinguished from the mere succession of ideas 
and images by involving a reference to one’s own 
conscious life as a siicces.sion in time. When an 
image is remembered its vaiious ])arts have a fixed 
order and position, it is accompanied by a niiniher 
of attendant or accessory ideas, and it is recog- 
nised as belonging to one^s past self. The expected 
image Jtas 7iot always tlie same fixed position or 
number of attendant ideas ; hut it, too, is referred 
to self — one’s future self, and it is charaetciised by 
an element of striving or tension and ])y an increas- 
ing degree of intensity. The phenomena of meiuory 
and expectation are a recognised diliiculty for the 
theory which seeks to derive mind from the siicce.s- 
sion of preaentations. 

Thought. — In the proce.sa of thinking diilerent 
mental contents are related together — generalibed 
into notions or concepts, discriminated, and, in the 
higher forms of thought, arranged in an orderly 
niajiner under some scientific or otiier ideal. 
Thinking is further distinguibhed from perception 
and imagination by dealing with classes of tilings 
rather than particular objects, and by being mainly 
voluntary, whereas perception is mainly automatic. 
But the distinction is not an absolute one. In 
imagination anti even in perception a jirocess of 
voluntary selection may he involved, and every 
clear perception involves a conception of a class 
to which tne object is referred. Further, the re- 
lating process which is characteristic of tliinking 
may he found, though in a less explicit Jii aimer, 
involved in perception : for the percept has lieen 
shown to consist of a variety of elements connected 
together in definite ways. Carrying the analysis 
further, we can find no conscious content without 
such relations. Tins has been commonly brought 
out by emplui-sising the necessity of difference for 
consciousness. Thus, Hobbes made the assertion 
that ‘ to Jiave always the same sensation and to 
have no sensation at all come to the same thing 
and this has been fornuilated by Bain into the 
Law of Relativity, that all consciousness is con- 
sciousness of difference ; not, indeed ( as Bain some- 


times puts it ), tliafc we are conscious 0 }ity of difter- 
eiice, but tliat all consciou-sness involves diffeience 
or discrimination ; as it may also be shown to 
involve hkeuess or a'-similation and synthesis. 

Relations are thus invohed in all con&ciou^.ue.ss 
equally with elements i elated. ‘Feelings’ and 
‘lelations between feelings’ (to use Mr Sjiencera 
teiminology ) must he regaided as equally ultimate 
in mind. The English Associationifets made con- 
bciousne-ss begin with separate units of .sen.salioii 
or ‘feeling;’ and those wiiters who ha\e rereive<l 
and carry on the tradition of the Association i.sts 
have devoted much attention to determining the 
nature of these relations. But if the ultimate 
datum of ciouiciousness Is not separate atoms of 
piesentation, hub what DiAVa id calls a pieseiita- 
tion- continuum^ and if the grou Lh of mimt consists 
not merely in additions to that continuum, bub in 
drawing new lines of distinction and connection 
within it, we may see how neither the so-called 
‘feeling’ noi the so-called ‘relation helweeii feel- 
ings. ’ is indeiicndeiit and conceivable by itself, and 
how both are sim])ly ahsfci actions fiom the state of 
mind whicli — e\cn at it.s simplest — Is a concrete 
})heMomeuon. In other words, Avliat Is character- 
istic of thought as well as what is characteristic of 
sensation is involved in all consciousness. 

Feeling and the Emotions. — The term Feeling is 
of very ambiguous signification in psychology. 
But tliere is a iiretty general agieement to use 
it for the second of tlie tliiee elements in the tri- 
partite division of mind (althougii, unfortunately, 
it has not been restricted to that use). The psy- 
chology of feeling has two cliief problems to deal 
M’ith : first, to determine the nature and conditions 
of pleasure and pain, as contiasbed with otiier ele- 
ments of mental life ; and secondly, to analyse into 
their elements, and trace the growth of, the com- 
plex feelings or enioLLons, The Emotions are com- 
plex states of mind in which a feeling of pleasure 
or pain Is predominant. This feeling is connected, 
more or less distinctly, with a presented or ideal 
object, and is complicated witJi elements of oi ganic 
sensation, and, usually, with tendencies to action 
or elements of desire. These complex states of 
feeling, or emotions, take very \'arioiis forms, 
according to the elements of wliich they are com- 
posed, and their mode of origin. The classifica- 
tion of the emotions and the nature and origin 
of such emotioins as sympathy and the moral sen- 
timent are still vexed questions of psychology. 

Desire and Volition. — In these phenomena we 
have the develoiimeiit of the active element in 
mind couijdicated with feeling and manifesting 
itself in muscular activitv. Writens who regard 
this active element as ultnimtely due to the play 
of merely ]ireseTited or external factors have at- 
tempted to derive volition from spontaneous move- 
ment (Bain) or from retlex action (H. J5]jencev) — 
factors which enter consciousness merely as motor 
]H-eseiitations. As opposed to this we have the 
view that the fundamental act of will is the direc- 
tion of attention to certain ideal elements or groups. 
Whether this direction of attention is itself deter- 
mined solely by pleasure and pain is a question 
which has raised more controversy than perhaps 
any other question in psychology (see Will). ^ In 
Desire there is present the conception of an object 
or ideal end, accompanied by feeling and an 
element of striving. Normally, when the concep- 
tion of the end has been associated with definite 
means to its realisation, the desire is followed 
a volition or act of will. The development of voli- 
tion is a process of grou'ing complexity and definite- 
ness. Beginning with the act of attention, the 
power of will is gradually extended oyer the bodily 
movements controlled by muscles in connectipn 
u’ibli the motor nerves, Movements which are at 
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first random, reHav, instinctive, or merely ex pres.- 
sional, are l>ronf»lit witliiii its operation. Further, 
Avili ^o-owa side hy side wibli reason and iinaj^dnabion, 
is cabled into operation not by sense-piesentatioii 
only, hut in re.s))onse to images and concepts, ond 
can thus he legulated by reason. A doul)le tend- 
ency is at work in this develo)nnent : the associative 
an(t automatic tendency of acts frequently re])eated 
to become habitual; and the intellectual tendency 
hv which emls and the acts tendinf^ towards them 
are bi ought into rational order. In this way tlie 
individual conics to act for permanent end.s and 
from fixed principles, and to develop a definite 
character- 

Ltteraturr — Tlie first scientific treatise on psj'chology 
-‘Aristotle’s work Dc -4 In modern philnsophy 
M\ ii\tuitional and spiritualist theory of psychology is to 
be found in Descartes and Leibnitz, an empirical and 
iwaterialistic theory in Hobbes. The Association-psyclio- 
lotry, which traces descent from the psyciiological philo- 
sophies of Locke and Hume, and from the physiological 
psychology of Hartley ( Obserratioas 07i 1741) ), may 

be read now in tiie woiks uf James Hill of the 

phemnnemi of the Hiimdn Mind, J, S. Mill’s ed. 1869), 
X S. Mill [Exaniincitio7i of HcnniUon^ s Philo^iophif, otli 
ed. 1878), and A. Bain {The and the InteUeH, 3d 

ed. 18G8; The Emotions and the Will, 3d ed. 1880; Men- 
tal and Moral Science, 3d ed. 1875). Belonging to the 
same scliool, but conditioned throughout by the doctrine 
of evolution, is H. Spencer’s Principles of Psychol Ofjy 
{2d ed. 1S70-72). To the Herbarfcian influence is due 
the exliauhtive text-book of W. Volkinann von Volkmar 
{Lehrhiich der Psycholoifie^ 3d ed. 1S84). Independent 
views, which are yet infiuenced by Ilerbart, are worked 
out by Lotze {Mtdicinische Psychnhnjic, 1862; book iii. 
of Metaphysics, Eng. trans. 1884; Microeosmus, Eng. 
trans. 18S5; Ontfines of Psijcholorjy, Eng. brans. 1886) 
and by J. Ward (article ‘Psychology^ in Ency. PriU, 9th 
ed.). Experimental psychology is represented by the 
works, among otliers, of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, Mlin&ter- 
berg, Ilibot, Pierre Janet, and by many contributions to 
German, French, Italian, Englisli, andAineiiean journals. 
A useful summary of results is given by G. T. Ladd, 
Ehnie^its of Physiological Psychology (1887). Pounded 
largely upon these is the brilliant work of W. James, 
Principles of Psifchology (1890). The most important 
text-books to tlio whole subject are Sully’s Outlines of 
Psychology (1884), Baldwin’s Handbook of Psychology: 
Senses and Intellect (2d ed. 1890), T>e\VBY'& Psychology 
(1889), J. C. Murray's Handbook of Psychology (Wb), 
HuiTding’s Outlmcs of Psychology (Eng. trans. 1S91), Ele- 
mentary PsycKolouv (1891)i by the present writer, and 
Maher’s PsychQlo(}y (1890), tlie last named being an able 
restatement of the theory of Catholic scholasticism and 
criticism of inconsistent views. Sec also PuiLoaonHY 
and other articles cited there, 

Psycliroinctcr (Or. p)sychros,_ *cokI’), an in- 
struuient for measuving the tens^ion of aqueous 
vapour ill tlie atmosphere : a wet and dry bulb 
Hygrometer (q.v.). 

Ftali* the chief god of Memphis. See Egypt, 
Vol. IV. p. 234. 

Ptarmigan {Lagopus), a genus nearly allied 
to t)ie true Grouse (q.v.), diifering chiefiy in having 
the toes as u‘ell as the legs thickly clothed with 
short featliers. Hence tlie name Lagopus, a name 
used by Pliny, from the re.semblance of the foot to 
that of a hare. The species are natives of the 
northern parks of the world, of elevated or of arctic 
regions. With the exception of the ‘ Red Orou.se ’ 
(A. scoticiis), tlie species change colour on the 
approach of ivintev, assuming a white or nearly 
wdiite plumage. All are esteemed as food. Tlie 
Common Ptarmigan (Z. muius) occurs in a few 

arts of Scotland, but not in England or Ireland, 

fc is resident in the Lofocleii Islands, in Scandi- 
navia, on the Ural and the Altai ranges, &c., and 
occurs on the Alps and the Pyrenees. The winter- 
plumage is pure Avhite, except a black band above 
the eyes of the male, and some hlack on the under 
featliers of the tail. In both sexes the Avings are 
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always Avliite, but liave dark shafts to their quills. 
In .summer the males are piedominantly grayish 
broAvn above, Avitli blacki.^li liead, shoulder, "and 
bieast, Avitli Avliite belly, AAitli lilack tail-fcatliers 
tipped Avith Avliite. In the females a taAvny colour 


Coiniiioii Ptannigan {Lwjopus viniiis), summer and 
winter plumage. 

pyedominates. In autumn, again, the ]duinage is 
diticient, with numerous streaks of slate-giay on 
the upper parts. The Avliite Avinter-jduniage is 
doubtles.s protective amid the snoAV, and may be 
the lesult of the cold ; the summer -pin mage is not 
less harmonious with the .surroundings. It seems 
that some moulting is associated Avith each of the 
chauge.s, but precise observations are Avaiiting, A 
rough iie.st is scrajied in thegmuml; tlie eggs (eight 
to ten ) are laid in May, and have a IjaaIV colour. Ptar- 
migans are monogamous, bub sometimes gregariou.s. 
They feed on tender shoots and benies. Among 
tlie related species are the following : L. rnpcstrts 
(Siberia, Arctic America, tSre.), L. scoticiis, or Red 
CTronse, Z. hnenrus (Rocky Mountains), L. hcMi- 
leucunts (Spibzbergen), and Z. alhus, or WilloAV- 
groiise (in both hemisplieres). Most of the ‘jitar- 
migan' sold in British markets are AvilloAV-grquse. 
See Gpouse, and Howard Saunders, British Birds. 

Pteria. See Boghaz-Keui, 

Pterichtliys (Gr., ‘Aving-fish’), a genus of 
extinct Ganoid Iislies, remains of Avhich occur in 
Devonian strata. The head and body Aveve covered 



Avith bony sculptured plates, and the pectoral fins 
(to the Aving-hke appearance of Avhicii the name 
refers) Avere Targe and prominent. 

Pterocles. See Sand-geouse. 

Pterodactyl (Gr., ‘Aving-fing'er’),^ a remark- 
able Annged reptile, the remains of Avliich are met 
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■with in the Jurassic and Crctaceons systems. 
There are numerous forms of Pterodact\d wliicli 
are included in the extinct order Onutliosauria. 
The head was relatively largo and snout-like, the 
long jawb being furnished with simple and pointed 
teeth, implanted in separate sockets. The eye- 
orbit was very large, the sclerotic having generally 
a ling of bony plates, and tlie nostrils approxi- 
mated to the orbits. The neck w'as long and bird- 
likc, consisting of procmlous vertelirm which were 
longer than the dorsals — the latter varying from 
seventeen to twenty in mini her. Prom three to 
six vertebrfe are ancliylo'^ed to form the sacrum. 
The tail is generally short, but long-tailed forms 
are also met witli. Tlie scapular arch and keeled 


Pterodactyhis crassirostris. 

sternum in tlioir general characters resemble those 
of tlie caiinate l>irds. Tliere are four digits on each 
liinl) — the outer digit of the manus {corresponding 
to the fifth of the ty[jical series } being immensely 
elongated for the support of a membranous expaii- 
si<jn (pafcff/i’nm], which was also attached to the 
sides of the liody to embrace the hind limbs and 
tail. The other digits of fore and hind limbs ter- 
iiiiiiated in curved claws. Most of the hones are 
holIow’^ like those of birds. The body was probably 
naked. 

"Many forms of Pterodactyl are known, in some 
of Avhich the skull is le&s hird-like than that 
shown in the accompanying illustration. In 
Ithamphorhyncus the e.xtremities of the jaws are 
usually edentulous, and were perhaps sheathed in 
horn ; the base of the jaws, however, ^vas furnished 
with teeth wliich were inclinetl for^yal■ds. In the 
same form the tail Avas long, and provided at the 
extremity wdtli a leaf-like steering membrane. In 
Dimorphodon the jaws are provided Avith strong 
teeth an front and much shorter ones behind ; and 
the tail Avaa long. 

Some pterodactyls Avere small— Ptenodraco being 
not larger than a Hparl■OA\^ Others Avere about the 
size of a Avoodcock, Yet others, hoAveA’er, Avere 
much larger — sonic having a spi’ead of Aving of 5 or 
6 feet, and even of 25 feet in the case of certain 
forms from the Cretaceous rocks of England. The 
form of its extremitieH sIioavs that ‘ the Pterodac- 
tyl Avas capable of percliing on trees, of hanging 
against perpendicular surfaces, and of standing 
firmly on the ground, Avhen, Avith its Avings folded, 
it might crawl on all fours, or Jiop about like a 
bird.^ 

Ornibliosanrians are well represented in the 
Slesozoic strata of Europe and North America. 
One of the richest repositories of their remains is 
the famous Hthograpliic stone of Solenhofen, in 
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AAdiich the fossils lasually occur in a fine .state of 
preservation — even the impres-^ion of the mem- 
t)ranons Aviiig being sometimes clearly seen. See 
Nicholson and Lydekker’s Falccontologij, 

Pteromys* See Flying Animals. 

Ptcro'poda (Or., ‘ Aving- footed’)* a class or 
sub-class of molluscs, having tAvo lobes of the 
‘ foot ’ developed into Aving-like swimming organs. 
They live in the open sea, and are carnivorous. 
Lisbrihnted in all seas, they often occur in immense 
shoals, and afford food to fishes and Cetaceams. 
Tlie hotly is bilaterally symmetrical, but this is 
doubtless secondaiily acquired. In some (Theeoso- 
mata) tlie viscera are covered Avitli a delicate shell ; 
the others (Oymnosomata) are naked, but all 
the larvm have shells. The thin calcareous or 
gi-istle-like shells are abundant in tlie Ooze 
(q,v.) of some regioTis. It is very likely that 
tJje Pteropods should be ranked not as a 
separate class of molluscs, bub as a sub-class 
of Gasfceropods. Of the Theco.somata the 
genera Ilyalea and Cymhiilia are representa- 
tiA^es, as Clio and Puenmodermon ai’e of 
Oymnosomata. Fossil Pteropods appear even 
in tlie Cambrian strata. See Pelseneev, 
C/iallc}? gcr JXe^oit (1SS9). Some Pteropods 
are sometimes called ‘sea-butterflies.’ 

Ptolemaic System. See Ptolemy. 
Ptolema'is. See Ache. 

Ptolemy, name of the IMacedonian kings 
of Egyi)t. The first, a son of Lagos, Avas 
called Sotcr (‘Saviour’) by the Ithodiaiis, 
Avhom he defended against Demetrius Polior- 
cetes. He became oiae of the greatest of tlie 
geneials of Alexander the Great (q. v. ), and 
oil Alexander’s death became ruler of Egypt. 
For the other Ptolemies, bis successors,* see 
Egypt, Yol, IV. p. 241 ; and for their patronage 
of literature, Alexandrian School. 

Ptolemy, properly Claudius Ptolem;eu.s, a 
celebrate<l astronomer and geographer, Avas a 
native of Egypt, though it is uncertain AA’hetber 
he Avaa born, at Pelueiuni or Ftolemais in the 
Thebaid. Nothing is knoAvii of liis per.^^onal 
history, except that he flourished in Alexandria 
in 1.39 A.D,, and tliere is probable evidence of 
luR having been .alive in IGl. The chief of his 
Aviitiiigs are the 'Mcyd\’)] 'AarpovofiLas, 

Avliich, to distinguish it from the next mentioned, 
seems to have been denominated by the Greeks 
and by the Arabs after them meghtc, ‘ the 
greatest,’ whence Avas derived the name jyLmagQ>st 
(Avith Arab article al, ‘the’), by Avhich it is gener- 
ally knoAvn \ the Tctrahihlos Syntaxis, Avith Avhicli 
is combined another Avork called Karpos or Centi- 
lotntiitm, from its containing a linndrcd aphorisms 
— 'Lioth Avorks treating of astrological subjects, and 
held by some on this account to be of doubtful 
genuineness ; a treatise on the phenomena of the 
fixed stars, or a species of almanac ; and the Geo- 
graphia, his great geographical Avork, in eight 
books. The rest of his AVorks are of inferior im- 
portance, and consist of desciiptions of various 
kinds of Projections (n.v.), the theory of the musi- 
cal scale, chronological and metaphysical treatises, 
and a summary of the hypotheses employed in his 
great Avork, the Almagest, 

Ptolemy, both as an astronomer and geographer, 
held supreme SAvayover the minds of almost all the' 
scientific men from his own time doAvn till the 
lGtli-17tli century; but, and in astronomy specially, 
he seems to have been not so mucli an independent 
investigator as a corrector and improver of the 
Avork of his predecessors. In astronomy he de- 
pended almost entirely on the labours of Hippar- 
chus. But, as his Avorks form the only remaLning 
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authority on ancient astronomy, the system they 
expound is called the Ptolemaic Systemy after the 
author. 

As a geographer Ptolemy is the coi rector and 
improver of tlie works of a piedecessor, Marinns 
of Tyre, about whom, except from Ptolemy’s 
writings, little is known. Ptolemy’s improve- 
ments and suggestions arc at once more valu- 
able and correct; but it is sometimes difficult 
to separate bis data from those of Maiinus. 
His geography is divided into eight books, all 
of which, with the exception of the first, eighth, 
and a portion of the seventh, are nothing more 
than a catalogue of jilaces, with their latitude 
ami longitude (to 12ths of a degree), with a 
Indef general descripbioti prefixed to eacli continent 
and country or tribe, and interspersed here and 
there with remarks of a miscellaneous cliaiacter 
on any point of interest. The rest of the work con- 
tains details regarding his mode of noting the posi- 
tions of places — by latitude {melcos) and longitude 
{j^Uitoa ) — with tlie calculation of the size of the 
spheie of the eaith, and of the extent of surface 
then known. The latitudes were calculated from 
Ferro (q.v. ) in the Canaries, chosen as the westei-n- 
most part of the world ; hut lie counted it only 
2y degrees W. of Cape St Yinceut, instead of the 
real distance, _ 9° 20'. He took the parallel of 
lihodes for Ids chief line of latitude, thinking it 
occupied the mean position in tlie zone of climate 
into which he divided the earth. He descrihes the 
mode adopted by him of projecting the surface of a 
hemisphere on a flat surface, and shows its superior- 
ity over the projections of Eratosthenes, Hippar- 
chus, and Marinns. He also construe tet I a series 
of twenty-six maps, together with a general map 
of the world, in illustration of his work. See Map. 

The Ptolem.UC System: of astronomy, so called 
from Ptolemy, its chief expounder, really 
originated long before his time, and was, in 
fact, merely an attempli to reduce to a acicntUic 
form the common and primitive notions concern- 
ing the motions of the hea\'eTily bodies. It w^aa 
implicitly adopted by Plato, Aristotle, Hipparchus, 
and (until the exception of the Pythagoreans, and 
probably of Pythagoras himself) all the eminent 
physicists and philosojihers of ancient times ; pass- 
ing from them to the Byzantines and Arabs, ivho, 
especially tlie latter, ivere the means of dissem- 
inating it through ivestern Europe, where it con- 
tinued to he the universally established doctrine 
till the 16th century. The primary and funda- 
uierital doctrines of this system are that the earth 
is the centre of the universe, and that the heavenly 
bodies revolve round it in circles, and at a uniEonn 
rate. These notion.s, which are naturally suggested 
by the first general aspect of things, having, pre- 
vious to any accurate observation, estaldislied 
themselves as unquestionable axioms, phenomena 
which were found on clo.ser examination to he 
inconsistent with them were explained by the 
introduction of additional hypotlieses. The belief 
that the earth is the centre of the universe was 
.siiiiported^ by its accordance with the relation 
of the primary elements of which the material 
world -was supposed to he composed. Thus, 
earth, tlie most stable of the elements, held the 
lowe,st place, and supported water, the second in 
order; above water was placed air, and then fire, 
ether being supposed to extend indefinitely above 
the others. In or beyond the ether element were 
certain zones or heavens, each heaven containing 
an immense crystalline spherical shell, the smallest 
enclosing the earth aiut its superincumbent ele- 
ments,* and the larger spheres enclosing the smaller. 
To each of these spheres was attaclieu a heavenly 
body, which, by the revolution of the crystalline, 
Was made to move romid the earth. The first or 


inneniiost sphere was that of the moon, and after 
it in order came those of Mercury, Venn.';, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and tlie fixed .stais, 
eiffht ill all. To this system later astronomers 
ailded a ninth spheie, the motion of which should 
produce the Precei«^ion of the Equinoxes (q.v.), and 
a tenth to cause the alternation of day and night. 
This tenth sphere, or /no6i7fi, was supposed 

to revolve fi*om east to rvest in tw^enty-four hours, 
and to carry the others along wdtli it in its motion ; 
but the Ptolemaic astronomcis do not venture to 
explain how this wms done, altliough, since the axis 
of motion of the primtni nwhile was that of the 
equator, its extremities being the poles of the 
heavens, while that of the niutli sphere Avas the 
axis of the ecliptic, some explanation was certainly 
necessary. As observations of the heavens in- 
creased in accuiacy it was found that the heav^euly 
motions were apparently not uniform, and tliLs 
was explained as follows : The acceleration of the 
sun on one side, and retardation on tlie other 
side of his orbit is only apparent, and results 
from the earth not being in tlie centre of the sun’s 
S])hcrf*, C (see fig.), hut at E, and consequently 
IliM motion appears to he slou'e&L at P and quickest 
at E. The alter- 
nate pvogvC''sion 
and regre^-^ion of 
the planets was 
accounted for by 
supposing them to 
move, not directly 
with their crystal- 
lines, ]u\t in a 
small circle, U’liose 
centre was a fixed 
point in the crys- 
talline, and which 
revolved on its axis 
as it was carried round with the latter ; thus ( fig. ) 
the planet was carried loimd the small circle ABD, 
as tliab circle was carried round PQR (now sup- 
posed to rcpiGseiit the planetary crystalline). The 
jilanet while in the outer portion o^ its small cii-clc 
ivonUl thus have a forwaid, and in the inner por- 
tion a backward motion. Tlie larger circle wajs 
called an eccentric^ and the smaller an ejjiqjelc. 
This theory of eccentrics and epicycles satihlicd 
the early astronomers ; hut further investigation 
showed its incompleteness, and in later times it 
was found necessary to explain newly-discovered 
discrepancies by heaping epicycle upon epicycle 
till a moat complex entanglement re&uUed. As 
soon as astronomem came to understand and test 
the Copernicaii Theory (see CoPERNiCUS), this 
venerable and disorderly pile of hypotheses, which 
had received the papal seal of infallibility, and 
had in various forms held supreme sway over the 
minds of iiien for twenty centuries, at once 
crumbled to atoms and sunk into oblivion. See 
Astronomy. 

The Almagest and the Geography were the standard 
text books to succeeding ages, the first till the time of 
Copernicus, the second till the great maritime discoveries 
of the 15th century sliowed its deficiencies. They have 
passed through numerous editions, the best of which are, 
for the Almagest and the most of Ptolemy’s minor works, 
that by Halma (Paris, I vols. 1813-28) ; and for the 
graph]) j the Latin versions of 1182 and 1490, published 
at Koine, the of the Greek text by Erasmus 

(1533), tlie Elzevir edition (1619), those of lYilberg and 
Grashof (1844), Nobbe (1845), Miiller (Paris, 1883), and 
the photograiihic reproduction of the MS. in the monas- 
tery of Mount Atlios by Langlois (Paris, 18G6). The 
catalogue of stars has been frequently reprinted separately, 
the best edition being that of Francis Baily, in vol. xiii. 
of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society (1843). 

PtomaiueS. it has been known for a veiy 
long time that food which has undergone putre- 
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faction may, under certain circunifetances, act as a 
violent poison, setting up severe catarrh, and pi‘o- 
duein» symptoms of a more general nature. Stale 
mussds, fish, and sausages iiave even a popular 
reputation on account of their j^oisonous qualities. 
A ptomaine ^Yas first obtained by Marquardt in 
1865, and desciibed by him as similar to coniine ; 
in 1869 Siilzer and Sonnen.schein isolated a crystal - 
]i.‘iable jitojuaine ^Ybic]l resembled in its qualities 
atropine an<l Ijyoscyamine. Of recent years atten- 
tion has been called to this question from another 
point of view, and one of special interest to the 
medical jurist. At a trial at Kome, on the occa- 
sion of a supposed murder, a material was extracted 
from the body which bad markedly poisonous 
qualitie.s, similar to those of delphinine. It was 
supposed by those who undertook the prosecu- 
tion that this poison had been administered to the 
deceased, but on the side of the defence it was 
pointed out that tlie extract, tliougli sijuilar in some 
respects to delphinine, was in others quite distinct, 
producing on tlie frog s heart very difterent eftects. 

Attention liaving been called to the subject, 
scientific investigatoi's, especially those of jftaly 
and Germany, busied themselves in extracting these 
poisonous materials, ptomaines (Gr. ‘a 

corpse’), from putrescent animal matters, and in- 
vestigating both their cheiuical and pliysiological 
properties. These ptomaines can liardly be said to 
form a very distinct group pf bodies from a chemical 
point of view, for so)Jie, lilce pntresciue and cada- 
vevine, are amines ; others are amido- acids, like 
creatinin ; and iieurine, which has choline and 
muscarine closely allied to it, is trim ethyl- vinyl- 
ammo nium- hydroxide, It is even question aide 
whether they may he said to possess an alkaline re- 
action, at one time supposed to he a common pro- 
perty of all ptomaines, and one which related them 
to the vegetable alkaloids, for Salkowski has 
recently shown that creatinin, a body that has been 
long known and apparently carefully investigated, 
wlien obtained pure gives no reaction wifcli litmus- 
papei*, nor does it possess the power of combining 
with acids like a base. Biieger, too, has pointed 
out that it is scarcely possible to look upon 
ptomaines as powerful reducing agents, since many 
of them, especially those rich in oxygen, are 
deficient in this power. 

Neither from a pliysiological point of view can 
we look upon the ptomaines as sui generis, and in 
the fii'.st case because many of tliem are produced 
by the action of organisms chiving their life. As 
well-kiio’wn examples let us instance creatinin and 
neurine, which are produced every day in our living 
bodies, showing that during the putrefactive pro- 
cess we cannot be said to find substances which 
stand alone, and are invariably different from those 
formed during digestion and assimilation. Finally, 
in respect to their poisonous properties, not only 
are some of them perfectly harmless or poisonous 
only in a minor degree, but it is bighly probable 
that some of the Jno&t poisonous products of the 
action of putrefactive and other organisms are 
bodies (albumoses) of quite a different chemical 
constitution. It is therefore probable that in a 
few years, when more positive information is at 
oiir command, the term ptomaine will either be 
dropped altogether or restricted in its tisage. In 
the meantime scientific men are actively inves- 
tigating these bodies, and throwing^ much light on 
several involved problems of chemical physiology 
and preventive medicine. 

See Selmi, Sulle Ptomaine ed Alkciloidi Cadaver id 
(Bologna, 1878 )j Panum, ‘Das putride Gift, die Eac- 
ierien’ (Virchow’s Arch., Bd. 60, § 301)5 Nencki, ‘2ur 
Geschichte der baaischen, Fiiulniaaproducte ’ (Journ. f. 
pract. Chemie, Bd. 26) ; Biieger, JJeber Ptomaine (Berfin, 
1885) 5 also the article PviEMlA, 


Ptosis (from the Gr. pipto, ‘I fall’) .signifies 
a drooping or falJing* of the upper eyelid, and <arx&es 
from weakness of tlie muscle which elevates it, or 
fiom palsy of the tliird or motor ocnli nerve. If 
it is congenital, or occurs without any apparent 
cause, and resists medical treatment, it may be 
removed by a surgical operation, by which the eye- 
lid is brought under the action of the occipito- 
frontal muscle, which receives its nervous power 
from another source. 

Ptysilin, Ptyalism. See Saliva. 

Puberty is the period of life at which the 
1 eprocluctive organs in both sexes begin to be func- 
tionally active, and is marked by other impoi taut 
changes in the structure and functions of the body. 
Among the peoples of noi-fchern Europe it begins 
in girls at fi‘om twelve to fourteen, and in boys 
about two years later. In girls both growth and 
development are about this period much more 
rapid tlian in boys ; the breast-s enlarge, and the 
figure becomes full ; tlie temperament changes ; 
and the menstrual flow begins to appear. In boys 
the most obvious changes are tlie breaking of the 
voice and the growth of hair on the face. The 
changes begun at this time are not fully completed 
nor the bodily and mental vigour of adult life 
establislied for at least eight or ten years after the 
commencement of puberty. The health during this 
period is specially liable to he disturbed by adverse 
influences, particularly in the female sex 5 and 
overstrain, both of the physical and mental poweis, 
should he carefully guarded against, 

Pllblicanl (from Lat, publicum, ‘ that which 
is public or belongs to tlie state’), tlie name given 
by the Eomans to those persons who farmetl the 
public revenues [vectigalici). These revenues Avere 
jjut up to auction by the censors, and were ‘ sold ’ 
for a period of five years. Tliey were derived 
chiefly from tolls, tithes, harbour-duties, tlie tax 
paid for the use of public pasture-lands, mining and 
salt duties ; and from tJie special taxe.s they col- 
lected, publicani ivere clas.sified as deeitmani, ' pccu- 
arii or sevipinavii, and conductores piorioriorum. 
As the state required them to give security for the 
sum at Avhich they had purcliased the collecting 
of the taxes, and as this sum Avas usually much 
greater than the Avealth of any single individnal, 
companies {societates) were formed, the members 
of Avhich took each so many shares and Avere thus 
enabled to carry on conjointly undertakings far 
beyond the capabilities of the separate shareholders. 
Eveiy societas had also a liead- manager [magister), 
who resided at Home, and transacted all foreign 
correspondence with the inferior officers avTio 
directly superintended the collection of the taxes. 
The publicaui belonged to the order of eguites, and 
formed from their immense profits a powerful 
capitalist class. Under the empire the land-tax 
and poll-tax came to he collected by officers of 
state-yin senatorial provinces, the quaestor; in 
iinpenal provinces, an imperial procurator a.s!3istant 
to the governor; Avhile in provinces like Juda?a, 
aclniinistered by an equea, the governor Avas himself 
at the same time procurator. The customs, on the 
other hand, even in the days of the empire, Avere 
still commonly leased out to publicani, and so un- 
doubtedly in Judma. No dount territorial princes 
like Herod Antipas also employed this method of 
collecting their taxes. 

TJie lessees again had their subordinate officials, 
Avho would usually be chosen from the native 
population. But even the principal lessees in later 
times Avere not necessarily Bomaiis. 2accheus, tlie 
tax-gatherer of Jericho (Luke, xix. 1, 2), Avas a Je\A^ 
The tariffs were often very indefinite, opening a 
door to arbitrariness and rapacity. Hence in Ngav 
T estament phraseology the terras publicans and 
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sinners are synonynion&, Avhile in tlie rabbinical 
litersiture tax-yatlierera appear in a still les-s 
favourable light. 

Prtlilic Health Acts. See Hygiene. 

Public-houses. See Inn, Licensing Laws. 

Public Lauds. See Homestead, Pee- 
emption, United States. 

Public Prosecutor. See Prosecutor. 

Public Schools. The nine great public 
achools of England^ are Eton, Harrow, Kugby, 
Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Charter- 
house, St Paul’s, and Merchant Taylors’. See the 
special articles on each, and Education. 

Public Worship Regulation Act. See 

Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Puceiuotti, Francesco, author of the Storia 
della Medicina and of other works which give him 
a high place in medical literature, was horn at 
Urbiiio in 1794, and, thanks to the Scolopian 
Fathers, was already an accomplished classical 
scholar when in 1811 he repaired to Pa\'ia for a 
tlioiougli course of mathematics, pliysics, and 
natural science, in winch metaphysics, ethics, and 
civil history were not neglected. From these 
studies he passed on to that of medicine at the 
Roman University, and graduated with much dis- 
tinction in 1816. The local malaria first engaged 
his attention. A work ardently opposing tlie pre- 
valent Brunoiiian doctrine, and advocating a return 
to tlie rational medicine of Hippocrates, pioduced 
a salutary effect on his contemporaries, and was 
followed up by his able treatises on Pernicious 
Fever (1821) and on Inductive Pathology (1828). 
Academic lioiioura no'w fell thick on him, and he 
passed from one medical chair to anotlier, till, com- 
promised in the patriotic inovenienb of 1831, he 
was de]iosed from tlie professovshiji of Pathology in 
the university of Macerata. Excluded from aca- 
demic, he redoubled his literary activity, which 
bore fruit in his still classic treatises on medical 
jurisprudence and on nervous maladies. In 1835- 
37 he made a special study of the cholera epidemic 
at Leghorn, at the same time giving to the world 
his masterly translation of Aretmus, In 1838 the 
Tuscan Archduke appointed him professor of 
Medical Jurispmdence in Pisa University, and 
there he published his Lezioni Speziali sui Mali 
Nernosi^ his Avork on the Cachexice^ and on the 
maladies induced by the rice-culture {Ilisaie\ 
and, above all, his masterpiece, the Storia della 
Medicina^ in three volumes, representing the labour 
of twenty years. He died, 8tli October 1872, in 
Florence, and, by special decree of the municipality, 
was buried in the ‘ Westminster Abbey of Tuscany,’ 
the church of Santa Croce. 

Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, a familiar figure 
in the_ ftaiiy-Avorld of old English folklore, im- 
mortalised by Shakespeare in the Midsimimer 
Night's Dream, His characterisation here keeps 
close to popular tradition in the meiTy tiicks and 
mischievousness attiihuted to him. The name is 
really a generic term for a fairy, and we recognise 
it ^further in the Icelandic jowK, the Iiish joooca, the 
Welsh piocca^ even the Cornish and the Puk 

and Niss Puk of the Frisians and Dane^i, The 
Pucks occasionally perform kindly domestic func- 
tions, are small and dwarf- like in appearance, 
attach themselves to particular households, and 
are easily propitiated hy offerings of cream and 
kindly names like tlie Irish *good people,’ the 
Scotch ‘ good neighhouis. ’ They may assume the 
form of a horse, a hound, or the like, and are 
even confounded Avith such dancing lights as the 
Wlll-o'-the-Wisp or Jack o’ Lanthorn. Obvious 
analogies suggest themselves Avith the Silesian 
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Kuhezalil, the Scotch Brownie, the Nor.se Troll, 
whose more malignant aspects connect them AA'itli 
the Avidev Avorkl of Demonology (q.v.). Robin 
Goodfellow once filled a prominent place in the 
popular imagination — avc meet him at full length 
in the 1628 black-letter tract, Itobin Goodfellow; 
his mad pranhsy and merry Jestes^ full of honest 
mirth, and is a ft medicine for melancho^ly 
in HalliAvell). HensloAve’s Diary tells us that 
Cliettle Aviote a diaina on liis adventures i Ave find 
him again in Drayton’s Nymphidia, Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Love Mestored. As Lob, Hobgoblin, and tlie 
Lubber-fiend also tlie allusions to him in our earlier 
liteiature are endless. — The name Puck aa'us taken 
for its title by the Avell-knoAvn Nbav York counter- 
part to Piaich. 

See J. 0. HalhwelVs Illustrations of the Fairy Mytho- 
lotfV of A Midsummer Night's Bream {Shakesp, Soc. 
1845) i W. J. Thoma’s Three Noidtis oa Shakespeare 
(1SG5) ; and W. 0. Hazlitt’a Fairy Tales, rfr., illustratiivj 
Shakespeare and other Bnqlish Writers ( 1875 ). 

Pud, or Pood, a Russian Aveight Avhicli con- 
tains 40 Russian pounds, equivalent to 36 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Puddiiig:-stone. See CoNGLOiArERATE. 

Puebla, the third city of ^Mexico, capital of a 
state of the same name, stands on a fruitful plain, 
7120 feet above sea-level, and 68 miles {by rail 
116) SE. of the city of Mexico. In the vicinity 
ave Orizaba, Poimcatepetl, and other lofty moun- 
tains. It Avas founded in 1531, and is one of the 
haiulsomest tOAvns in the republic, Avith broad, 
straight, clean streets ; many of the houses, Avhicli 
are generally thiee stories high, have quaint fronts 
of red and Avhite tile-Avork. Tlie city contains 
nearly fifty churches, theological, medical, art, and 
normal schools, a museum of antiquities Avhicli 
dates from 1728, tAvo large libraries, a number of 
hospitals, &c. On the great square stands the 
cathedral, a Doric building Arith tAvo towers, the 
interior of avMcIi is decorated in tlie most sumptu- 
ous manner Avitli ornaments of gold and silver, 
paintings, statues, &c. Puebla lias a thriving 
trade, and an air of cheerful activity, not conmion 
in Mexico, pervades the place. In 1889 there Avere 
tAventy-tAvo factoiies j the chief articles produced 
ave cottons, paper, iron, glass, porcelain, leather. 
Pop. (1889) 78,530. Puebla Avas besieged for two 
months by the Fiencb, and tlien taken by storm, 
17th May 1863. 

PueblOj capital of Pueblo county, Colorado, 
on the Arkansas River, at the mouth of Fountain 
Creek, 117 miles by rail S. by E. of Denver. 
Through its iron and steel industry it has rapidly 
become the second city of the state and an im- 
portant raihvay centre ; immense quantities of iuav 
materials and fuel abound in the vicinity. The 
principal establishments are those of the Colorado 
Coal and Iron Company, AAdiich include tAvo blast- 
fu maces, steel -works, a rail -factory, bar- and nail- 
mills, and a pipe-foundry. In 1890 a Mineral 
Palace Avas erected to hold a permanent exhibit of 
Colorado’s mineral productions— from stone and 
coal to pure gold — valued at almost ^1,000,000, 
Pop. (1880) 3217 ; (1890) 24,558. 

Pueblos (Span, pueblo, ‘village’), a semi- 
civilised family of American Indians in Nbav 
M exico and Arizona, dAvelling in large single 
habitations, Avhieh ave sometimes capacious enough 
to contain a Avhole tribe. ^ These edifices — Avhich 
are often five or six stories high, and from 130 
to 433 yards long, Avith many rooms (53 to 124) on 
each floor — are commonly constructed of adobe or 
sun-dried brick; the ground-floor is invariably 
without doors or Avindows, entrance being effected 
by a ladder leading to the second story ; and 
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indooitf ladders take the place of staircases every- 
where. A suiiiewJiat pyraiuidal aspect is given to 
the wliole building by each successive stoiy reced- 
ing a few feet from the line of that below it. Each 
family of the tiibe has a separate apartment, and 
there’ are also large rooms for general council- 
chanibei-fa and for tribal dances. In New Mexico 
tiiere are nineteen such villages, with over 8000 
occupants, who are skilful agriculturists, employ- 
ing irrigation ditches extensiv^ely, and rear horses, 
cattle, and slieep. Spinning and weaving and the 
manufacture of pottery also are carried on, Tlie 
Moquis of Anzona are a related tribe, numbering 
some 1800, in seven villages built on the summit of 
isolated hills. The Pueblos are under Roman 
Catholic missionaries, and are making steady pro- 
gress in civilisation and education, although on 
their Christianity they have giafted many of their 
old pagan beliefs and customs, to which they 
obstinately cling. They were hvst visited by the 
Spaniaids about 1530, at wliicJi period their habits 
and their liabitations were very much the same as 
to-day. It is evident, however, from the wide area 
over which the ruins of old pueblos and remains of 
ancient pottery hav^e been found, that they were 
at one time very much more numerous than they 
are now. 

Puente JVaciOiial, a town of Colombia, in 
Santander department, on the Rio >Sutarez. Coal 
and iron are mined, and there are some trilling 
manufactures. Pop. 12,000. 

PllCl*pcral Fever. ^ In its most general sense 
this term may be applied to any acute febiile 
disease affecting women during the puerperal or 
lying-in state. In this sense it might be taken to 
include the febiile states induced by the poisons of 
scarlatina, typhus, and other zymotics. Rut, while 
the zymotic poisons induce ihanifestations in the 
puei'iieral woman in some respects widely differing 
irom the results of their action in the non-puerpertu 
state, their features are quite distinct and recog- 
nisable, and the special characteristics of their 
action depend on tlie peculiar condition of the 
subject for the time being, and not on any differ- 
ence in the specilic character of the poisons. The 
term puerperal fever is now in its narrower sense 
I'estrieted to that special acute febrile disease 
resulting from the septic infection of the puerperal 
woman, and may be considered to be synonymous 
with the term puerperal seiiticpcmia. 

It is a frequent and much dreaded disorder, and 
accounts for a very large number of the deaths 
arising from child-bearing. Its dread character 
and ayjijptoms we}'e recognised by Hippocrates and 
by him regarded as due to the suppression of the 
lochia or discharge after childbirth — a view which 
held ground for nearly 2000 years — for in 1680 
Sydenham taught practically the same opinion. 
From this time until 1847 various views as 
to its cause and nature prev^ailed. But in this 
year the true nature of the cause was recog- 
nised by Senimelweiss of Vienna, who noticed 
that in a clinic in the maternity which he con- 
ducted, and which was attended solely by inidwives, 
puerperal fever scarcely'- ever occurred, while in 
another attended by students, many of whom came 
straight from the dissecting-room, its ravages were 
appalling. From this he argued, after careful 
analysis of his observations, that the students 
brought into the maternity a poison that induced 
in the women they attended and examined the 
disease, which was conspicuous by its absence in 
tJia waul attended by tlie inidwives only, Abund- 
ant evidence has accumulated since to show that 
his views were correct, and it has been shown that 
of all the causes of this malady the poison termed 
cadaveric (i.e. derived from the decomposing dead 


body ) is one of the most active and fatal. Modeni 
research has shown us that the activity of this and 
other septic poisons is due to the iuHiience of niici obic 
oi'ganisins or ‘germs,’ and we aie well aware that 
a great variety of sucli germ-bearing substances 
exist, eacli capable of inducing the symi^tonis and 
condition which we recognise under the name of 
puerperal septiciemia. Thus, while the results fire 
to all intents the same, the causes may vary con- 
siderably in their ultimate nature, and may be 
derived from a variety of sources ; for example, the 
cadaveric poison already referred to, tlie pus from 
a septic al>scess, sewage gas, &c. It would seem 
that the septic poison may be introduced into the 
system in two different ways, and this distinction 
lias an important clinical and practical bearing. 

(1) The so-called Hcterogenetic mode includes 
tliose cases in which the poison is applied to the 
tissues of the patient directly, as from the hands of 
the accoucheur. The microbe then cnteis the 
tissues and jirodiices its effects by developing in and 
iniluencing the vitality of the tissues themselves. 

(2) The so-called Autogenetic mode. In this case 
a piece of the retained placenta, blood-clot, or 
slongli remains in the genital tiact. Putrefactive 
changes set in as the result of niicrobic infection, 
and the prodiicts of the putrefaction enter tlie 
system and exert their morbid influences upon it. 
In tliis class of cases the patient as it were manu- 
factures the immediate poison in her own body 
(hence the term). But it will be evident that in 
both the ultimate cause is the presence of microbic 
organisms. The symptoms may occur in from two 
to fourteen days after labour. They begin with a 
rigor or ‘chill,’ followed by a rapid rise of pulse 
and teiiipeiatiire. Thereafter pain in the abdomen 
usually sets in and the lochia become fetid or 
suppressed. The local manifestation of the disease 
consisting of inflammatory changes varies in kind, 
degree, and site. Almost all tlie organs may be 
involved, more especially tlie uterus, ])eritoiieuni, 
kidney, liver, &c. In some cases the influence of 
the x^oison is so overpowering and rajiid that death 
ensues before any gross change in the tissues occurs, 
but usually there is abundant evidence of the 
extent of the anatomical changes. 

Once the disease is fairly established the prognosis 
is grave in a high degree. The chances of recovery 
where the treatment is appropriate and vigorous 
are very much greater in the autogenetic variety 
than in the other. The seat of the mischief can be 
attacked, and the decomposing matter either entirely 
removed, or the putrefactive process stoxijied by the 
use of efficient antiseptics. Where the sepsis has 
been introduced directly (hcterogenetic form) the 
possibility of direct interference is almost nil^ and 
the matter resolves itself into a contest between 
the vitality of the victim and the activity of the 
poison, in which the former often succumbs. 

The preventive treatment {prophylaxis) of this 
scourge is, however, one of the tiiumphs of modern 
medicine. Up to 1870 the sjiecial home of puerperal 
septicaiiiiia was the lying-in hospital, where the 
atmosphere and furniture were saturated with tlie 
septic material derived from the emanations and 
excreta of previous patients. Such institutions 
were seldom long free from outbreaks of this 
scourge, and from time to time epidemics arose with 
a virulence and effect that made the total mortality 
appalling. But from 1870 and onwards the in- 
creasing knowledge of the influence of germ poison 
in disease-production and the power of antiseptics 
in keeping this influence in check began to tell, 
with the result that such outbreaks are now entirely 
unknown and the mortality is practically reduced 
to niU No better illustration of this advance can 
be found than the experience in the Royal Mater- 
nity Hosintal of Edinburgh. In 1879 the new 
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hof'iiital was opeiietl, and thongli it A\as constructed 
on the most advanced sanitary ideas scveial fatal 
case's occurred during the iirst three or four inoutha 
after its opening. The source of the inihcliief was 
never discovered ; hnt a vigorous aiitisei)tic and 
aseptic course \Mih iustituteu in the nianageinent 
of the practice, and since then no single case of 
septicjeiuia has occurred. 

A similar result has been attained in the great 
maternity hospitals on the Continent, and indeed 
it is found everywhere that the more rigorous the 
antisex->tic practice the more nearly perfect is the 
immunity from the disease. In no department of 
piactical medicine have the discoveries and teach- 
ing of Lister produced more brilliant results. Por 
while it might well liave been said that until 
recently a woman in entering a maternity hospital 
took her life in her hands, it now apjjears that 
since antiseptics in midwifery liav^e been rigorously 
adopted a woman is actually safer in such an insti- 
tution than in her own home. For while careful 
antiseptic practice is practically a routine in the 
hospital, it i.s apt to be faulty in a private house by 
reason of some constructional fault in the dwelling 
or ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
attendants. And thus, while septicieinia is practi- 
cally stamped out of hospital x>racbice, it is still far 
too common in private. 

Tlie chief points attended to in hospital piactice 
are ( 1 ) the thorough clean liuess of the bedding 
and clothes of the patient — all soiled articles being 
at once removed and disinfected before being 
wa.shed. (2) The scrupulotis cleansing of thewaids 
and delivery rooms from time to time. (3) The 
extreme personal cleanliness of all attendants — 
accouclieuv and nurses— the hands being carefully 
disinfected on every^ occasion before a patient is 
touclied. (I:) The rigid exclusion from the clinics 
of all who are in attendance on infectious or septic 
cases or in the post-mortem or dissecting rooms. 
(5) The prevention of sex^tic absorption by the free 
use of antiseptic lotions and dressing's. While such 
practice can, with due care, he constantly niain- 
tained in hospital, it is obvious that the conditions 
of piivate practice render its application more 
difficult j and while antiseiJtics have rendered the 
disease immensely less frequent, it is doubtful if we 
can hox^e for the almost complete immunity in 
private which we have attained in hospital practice. 

Puei'peral Insanity comprehends the forms 
of mental derangement which may attack a woman 
during parturition, and the puerperal 

XJeriocb The occurrence of insanity during preg- 
nancy is extremely rave ; it is much more frequent 
during the early puerxierium, and is liable to 
occur, but with less fi-equency, during the whole 
peiiod of lactation. The affection x>resents many 
varieties, such as acute mania (which is probably 
the commonest), delusional mania, melancholia, 
&c. As regards frequency, it would seem that 
about 8 per cent, of all cases of insanity have a 
puerxieial origin. This is derived from a very 
large number of cases, and the proportion in dif- 
ferent x:>laces varies greatly. A very large propor- 
tion of the cases show a hereditary tendency to 
in.sanity, but it occurs to a great extent among 
those in whom no such taint can be recognised. 
Primiparie are more frequently the victims than 
those who have borne several children ; and there 
seems no doubt hut that it is more apt to appear 
in tliose whose x)bysical state has become depressed 
from one cause or otlier. 

Illegitimacy seems to exert a xiotenb influence in 
the -production of this disorder. This comes out in 
Clouston's statistics. He says that 25 per cent, of 
all insane puerperal women' are uiimairied. This 
apparent close relation may be somewhat mislead- 
ing, because while these unfortunates are no doubt 


the subjects of gieat mental distress, and often of 
physical haulbhips leading to lowered vitality — 
conditions which eeitainly favour the development 
of tills disouler — yet it must he borne in mind that 
this is the very class wdio most frequently seek 
the shelter of 1^ ing-in ho^xhtals, from who?^e wards 
the statistics are cliiefly dei ived. It may generally 
he said that a depraved state of the nutritive sys- 
tem precedes attacks of in.sanity, and whatever 
tends to induce this favours the development of an 
insane attack. Al>oub 70 per cent, of those attacked 
become acutely maniacal. Tlicio is great excite- 
ment, incoherence, and often great and dangerous 
violence. There is continuous garrulity, and the 
language is fre(^uently markedly profane or obscene. 
Violent explosions occur from time to time, often 
charactei’ised by Iiomiciclal and suicidal tendenc}'. 

The melancholic form is characterised by an 
attitude and expre.ssion of gi*eat mental depression, 
speech is slow, and rex^lies caji only he elicited with 
difficulty. The eyes are lustreless and downcast, 
and the wffiole hearing suggests profound dejection. 
Suicidal attempts are not uncommon in the iiielaii- 
cliolic forms, and niiist always be guarded against. 
The symx^toms usually appear witliin the first seven 
days after labour, and niay develop with great 
rapidity. In both the melancholic and maniacal 
forms there is an aversion to food, the tongue 
becomes coated, and the secretory and excretory 
functions are greatly disordered. Sleeplessness is 
very pr-onounced, and hysterical outbursts, delu- 
sions, and hallucinations occur, and mania or 
melancholia raxiidly srixievvenes. It is satisfactory 
to know that in spite of the violence of this dis- 
order the chances of ultimate recovery are very 
^reat. Upw^ards of SO per cent, recover entirely. 
Most of the maniacal cases get well within eight 
weeks, the melancholic within six months. Jn a 
small proxmrtioii of the cases recoveiy is deferred 
until nine months, after rvhich the chance.s of com- 
plete recoveiy are considerably diminisbed. In 
this connection it should be noted that the rapidity 
of recovery depends on approxwiate treatment being 
early begun. Experience shows that the majority 
of cases in which tr-eatment is eariy begun get 
rapidly well, and that the chances of recovery are 
diminished in x^i’oportion as the treatment is de- 
feri’ed. Repugnant then as may be the removal of 
the patient to an asylum, there can he no doubt 
that, in the great majority of cases, this is the 
proper course to adopt. When one recalls the fact 
that most of the cases have a suicidal or honricklal 
tendency which it is often difficult to guard against 
in a private liouse, and at the same time undei*- 
stands that early recovery depends on eoily treat- 
ment, the propriety of the patient’s early removal 
scarcely acfmits of question. 

See Clouston, Mental Diseases; Sevan Lewis, Text- 
hooh of Ment^ Diseases; Lloyd, ‘On Insanity and 
Diseases of the Nervous System in the Child-bearing 
Woman ^ [AnieTican System of OhstetvieSy vol, ii.). 

Puerto Bello. See Fortobelo. 

Puerto €a1)ello, a seaport of Venezuela, in 
Caraboho state, 78 miles W. from Caracas. It 
stands on a long, low, narrow peninsula on the 
Caribbean Sea, and has a safe, deep, and roomy 
harbour, defended by a fort and batteries. It is 
the port of Valencia, which is 34 miles distant by 
rail. There is an active foreign trade, wdiicn 
averages 1:^ million sterling annually ; the chief 
exports are coffee, cacao, indigo, cineijona, cotton, 
sugar, divi-divi, and copper ore. Pop. 10,145. 

Puerto Cortez, a port of Honduras (q.v.)* 
Puerto de 8mita Maria, a seaport of Sx>ain, 
stands at the mouth of the Guadalete, on the Bay 
of Cadiz, 22 miles by rail (all round the bay) NE. 
of Cadiz and 8 SW. of Xeres. It is one of the 
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piiiicipal export harbours for aheiry,^ and nuinu- 
factiires silk, soap, hats, leatliei, spirits, beer, &c. 
The bulJ-ii^lits Jjej-e in Ma) are aniong tlie most 
fainouh ill the country. Pop. 22,125. 

PllCX’to Plata, the chief port of the Domini- 
can liepublic, on the noith coast of tiie island of 
Hayti. It lias an open roadstead, but cxpmts a 
LWjd deal of tobacco, mahogany, .sugar, cullee, 
coc«ja, divi-divi, &c. The value of impoi bs and 
expoits in 1888 was £284,964; in 1889, £233,981. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Puerto Principe, an important inland town 
in the east of the island of Cuba, 40 miles SW. of 
its port, Nuevitas, with which it is connected by 
xailway. It manufactures cigars and carries on a 
busy tiade. Pop. 46,641. 

Puerto Rico, See Pouto Kico. 

Puff-adder [Clotho or Echifhia arietan^^)^ one 
of the moat venomous and tlangerous vipers of 
Son til Africa. Its popular name refers to its habit 
of 2>niljng itself up when irritated. It attains a 
lengtli of 4 or almost o feet, and is often as thick 
as a man’s aim. Its head in veiy broad; its tail 
suddenly tapere<l ; its colour lu'own, cheqnerod 



Pulf-addei* ( Clotho cirietans). 


with dark bronm and gray or white. The pull- 
adder is very sluggish, and often lies half buried in 
the sand of the desert, its head alone lieing raised 
above ground. Its iioi.son is used by tlie Biislnnen 
for tbeir arrows. The Kiver-jack ( (7/of/io ?irmbor- 
nis) is also South African ; the male heais a scaly 
spine between the nostrils. 

Puff bull {LycopGrdon)j a Liuneau genus of 
Fungi, now divided into many genera, belonging 
to the section UaeteromyceLes. They mo.stly grow 
on the ground, and are roundish, geneially witTiout 
a stem, at /irst film arul fleshy, but afterwards 
powdery within ; the i>owder consisting of the 
spores, among wliicli are many fine 6 laments, 
loosely filling the interior of the poridinm^ or 
external membrane. Tlie peridiinn nnally bur.sts 
at the top, to allow the escajie of the sjiore.s, Mdiich 
issue from it as very line dust. Some of the species 
are common everywhere. Afost of them allect 
rather dry sops, an<l some are found only In lieaths 
and sandy soils. The most common British species 
is A. generally from one to two and a 

half niches in diameter, with a warty and mealy 
suifacc. The largest British species, tlie Giant 
Piitfball {X. gigantG\mi)i is often many feet in 
circumference, and filled with a loathsome pulpy 
ma.ss when young; but in its mature state its 
contents are so dry and .sjiongy that they liaise often 
been used for stanching wounds. Their fumes, 
when burned, have not only the power of stupefying 
bees, for Avhioh they are sometimes used, in order 
to the leinoval of the honey, but have been used as 
an amesthetic instead of chloroform. The same 


pioperfcieb belong also to othei species. Some of 
them, in a young btate, aie used in some coiuitiies 
as food, aiul none of them is known to be poisoiunijs. 

Puff-birds {Buocouidtti), a family resoiublin»r 
Kinghslieis in form, but living on insects like Fly 
catchers; tliey also losemble iiie Bee-eatei’s, and 
arc found only in Soutli and Central America. See 
Bauiu-it, and Bclilaber’a Mo7iogm2}h of theJacanmn 
and P uff -birds 

Puffendorf. Samuicl, Baiion von Puffen- 
doiif (or Pufemlorf), writer on jmisprudence, 
was horn on 8th January 1632, at Chemiufez, in 
Saxony. II e began the study of theology at Leipzig, 
hut in 1656 went to Jena to .study national law 
and mathematics. _ Whilst acting as tutor to the 
sons of the Swedish ambassador at Cojjenliat'^en 
war broke out (1668) between Denmark and 
Sweden, and Pulfendorf was tlirown into prison. 
During tJie eiglit months he was kejit them he 
thought out his KleiUGnta Jurisprudentim Uiii- 
varsalis. It was dedicated to the Elector Pala- 
tine, wlu) appointed Pullendoif to the profe-ssoisiih) 
of the Law of Nature and Nations at Heidelberg, 
lie next ex^Josed the absuvilities of tlie constitution 
of the Germanic empire in JJe liclpublico! 

Gciiiianicoi (1667), which raisinl a storm of con- 
troversy. In 1670 lie was called to lill tlie chair 
of the Law of Nations at Lund, and there wiote 
the work on which bts fame now rests, Be Jure 
Naiarto cf (riintiiun ( 1672), a Avork based upon the 
systimi of Giotius (q.v.), but complolcd ami ex- 
tended in the line (if Ilolihes’ Si)GculationB. Home 
years later the king of Sweden made him his 
luhtoriogvaplier, with the dignity of a councillm 
of state. Iji liis ollicial cliaraeter lie published a 
dry history of SAveden, fi’om the oxiiedition of 
Gustavus Adoliilm.s into Germany to the death of 
Qneon Ohristine, In 16KS the Elector of Braiiden- 
Imrg invited him to Berlin io Avrito tlie liistoiy of 
the life and reign of tlie Great Elector, He tlieil 
in that city on 26tli Gctobei ](j94. 

See Lorhner, Institutes of lAfW of Nations (vol. i, 
1883); II. von Troitnoliko, in J^?'/?iS3hrhe Jahrhkher 
(1875); and Droysun, Ahhandluni/en sto* neueren 
Gcsckichtc (1876). 

PulHu (X7 'aterGufa)j a genus of birds of the 
Auk family, characterised by a gaily-coloured bill 
—red, orange-yellow, and bltiish gray — Avilli a 
horn Y frontal siienth divided by transverse grooves 


into several distinct iiieces. At the end of the 
breediu^^ season tlieso furrows deepen, and the 
sheath is shed, There is in fact an annual niouU 
of the bill-aheath and of the horny plates above 
and beloAv fclio eyelids. Tu form, sx/.e, and colonr 
the new bill -sheath dillers markedly from the 
old one. The genus Fratoi'cula embraces three 
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specie'., of wliicli only one, tlie Common Putiin 
{ F. arctica)y bird a little larpjer tlian a pigeon, 
frequent's the rocky shoves of the Atlantic OceaTi. 
It occurs in many parts of England and in Wales, 
-while on the coast and islands of Scotland and 
Ticdand it is often abundant, especially at the 
breeding season, wlien the birds congregate in 
large colonies. The egg, which is of_a dull wliite 
marked with pale brown or lilac, is laid sometimes 
in a crevice of a clilf, sometimes in the burrow of 
a rabbit, or in a cavity made for the purpose. 
The nestling, which is covered with sooty black 
down, remains in the nest for three weeks, and is 
fed on small fishes. The adult birds feed on cnis- 
taceans and other maiine animals. On land they 
waddle rather than walk, but they swim and dive 
Avell, and their flight is rapid though seldom high. 
In varioiLs localities the puffin is popularly called 
Sea-jmrroty Conltevnchi and Tammienorie. In the 
Pacific tlie genus i.s represented by the Horned 
Puffin [F. corniculctta). There also is found the 
closely allied genus Lund a, with bright yellow bill. 
The egg.s of the puffin are much sought after, and 
tlie flesh of the young birds is used as food. For 
details as to the strange moulting and renewal of 
the bill, see Zoologist ( Jiily 1878). 

Pug-dog# This breed of dog is generally sup- 
posed to have been brought over from Holland, 
where it is very common. Its origin there is 
unknown. The pug may be desciibed as a minia- 
ture bulldog, tbou^i lie differs in the shape of his 
ears, which should fall forward like a terrier’.s, and 
of his tail, which slioukl cuil tightly against his 
quarters. The broad under- jaw and wide skull of 
the bulldog are rarely seen, but should be present 
in a perfect specimen. Some years prior to 1860, 
when the pug was fashionable, Mr Morison of 
London and Lord Willoughby d’Eiesby paid "reat 
attention to the breeding of pngs, and founded two 
distinct strains known as the Morison and Wil- 
loughby pugs. Large prices were paid f(U‘ pure 
specimens of either strain, but wlien the fashion in 
ladies’ dogs took another direction prices came 
rapidly down. The two strains ha\'e been .so often 
recrossed that it is difficult to obtain a pure speci- 
men now. The pug is only fit for a house-dog, as 
lie is useless for any active woik. Beyond a ten- 
dency to get very fat he is well fitted for this, as 
his short, smooth coat is easily cleaned, and he is 
a handy size. 

Puget Sound) a large inland sea in the north- 
west of Washington, U.S., communicating with 
the Pacific by the Admiralty Inlet and Juan de 
Fuca Strait It is divided into several branches, 
penetrates far into the interior, and is everywhere 
navigable for the largest vessels, whicli in most 
places can ride close to the shores, and load or un- 
load without wharves. Great quantities of pine 
and fir are shipped from a country rich in timber. 

Pugilism, or Boxing (Lat^n^iZ, ‘a boxer;’ 
compare ‘pugnacity,’ Ixompugnus^ ‘a fist’). ‘To 
box [ is almost as old as our language itself ; no 
special explanation is required to show what boxing 
is ; every one knows that it is fighting — real or mimic 
— with tlie hands alone, all weapon.^ being foreign to 
the ‘ .science. ’ As pugilism, in what has always been 
its highest standard— prize-fighting — is now sup- 
osed to he extinct, it may be of interest to give a 
rief sketch of its past, when it played a more im- 
portant part — or was thought to do so— than it does 
now in the formation of the national character. 

Although now the taste for it seems quite as 
firmly iniplanted in the colonies and in the United 
States, Efngland has been emphatically the home 
of pugilism; and it is certain that in no other 
country at any time was sucli a fair, manly, and 
humane system of combat established as that 


under wliich tlie Englisli settled their quarrels, 
e.'.pecially after tlie rules of the prize-ring weie 
is'iued. These, ^ known now as the ‘ old rules,’ 
dated from tlie time of the first lecognised champion 
of England, in who'^e name tliey were fi-amed to 
ensure regularity and fail -play in" piize-fights, and, 
as a necessaiy consequence, in all otliers, the IMi. 
— an accepted abbreviation for Prize Ring— bein" 
the standard authoiityin such niatteis, the loyal 
academy of athletics, as it were. This was soon 
after 1740, and the imles held good for nearly a 
century ; but in 1838, after a fatal battle, they were 
re\ised, enth’ely in the direction of Mminishing the 
danger of such contests. At the same time it should 
be remarked— and those unacquainted with the 
subject may possibly be siiipiised to leara — that 
fatal _ results to prize-fights were exfci'enrely rare, 
and in irrost instances occurred through what may 
be termed accidental or secondary causes. In 
Broughton’s rules ‘ nrinirte time ’ was allowed be- 
tween tire rounds — each bout of tlie struggle being 
called a ‘roniul,’ and lasting until one or both of 
the men were down ; hut this was altered in the 
new rules to ^ half a rrrinnte. It was properly 
decided tlrat if a rrran could not recover himself 
sufficiently in that time to face his antagonist he 
must he so weak or stupefied that further fighting 
would be dangerous. In Broughton’s Ume, too, 
the seconds were allowed to carry their principals 
to the ‘scratch;’ tins was foi bidden by tlie new 
rules on the same grounds as the previous altera- 
tion. The purpose of both sets of rules was to 
secure fair-play and to foster a kind of rude 
chivalry, objects not without value when we 
remember the classes most likely to come under 
their influence, and tire angry quarrels either code 
was intended to regulate. No man was to be 
struck wlrile he was down ; and no man might be 
struck below the belt— the belt in pi’actice being a 
liaudkercbief tied tightly round the waist. IVith 
prize-boxers tiiese handkerchiefs were the ‘ colour’s’ 

' of the men, chosen by tliemselves and worn^ by 
their partisans. Kicking, biting, and the horrible 
* gouging ’ — once so fi’equent across the Atlantic, 
but now happily seldom heard of, owing to the 
spread of pugi]i.sni — were all ‘foul,’ and their 
practice instantly lost a man tire battle. There 
were two seconds, or, as they were sometimes 
called, bottle-holders, to each man : their duty was 
to lift their principal wJren lie fell ; to carry him 
to his coiner — always selected by tossing a coin, the 
winner of the toss naturally choosing the aide of 
the ling which placed him with his back to the 
sun ; to sponge or sprinkle him with water ; to 
wipe the perspiration or blood from bis face ; and, as 
their second title implies, to refresh him with sips 
from the water or brandy bottle. They used also 
to carry in their jacket pockets a supply of powdered 
resin, which the boxer wouVd rmb on bis hands 
to enable him to clench them tightly when he grew 
tired ; but this practice was made ‘ foul ’ by the new 
rules. Tire ‘scratch,’ to wdiicli allusion Iras been 
made, w^as a mark in the centre of the ring which 
the combatants had to ‘ toe,’ face to face, before 
hostilities could commence. It was also an in- 
dispensable formality for the men and their seconds 
to shake hands prior to tlie first round, all six 
crossing hands to do so, something like one of the 
figures in the Caledonian quadrilles; this pre- 
vented anything like a sudden rush by either of 
the men upon liLs unprepared foe. The ‘ring* 
itself was a square of feet, rriai’ked out bv four 
corner and four middle stakes, round which ran 
two ropes at a height from tire ground of 2 and 4 
feet respectively. 

For many years prize-fighting maintained an 
enormous popularity, and an existence ^yhich, if not 
actually legal, was scai'cely to be distinguished 
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from it. Tlie popularity pcvliapfe remaiiih, but the 
legality oi* the want of it is feo settled that the 
P.R. is generally regarded as a thing of the past ; 
and even boxing may be prohibited. ‘Boxing’ 
was once ecpiivalent " to ‘ imgilisiii/ the general 
term for ‘iistic’ manoeuvres, but is now almost 
exclusively reserved for ‘s])avring’ with padded 
gloves. These, of cour*^e, are used to ])revent the 
injuries which the naked knuckles might iidlict, ab 
though a very lespectahle amount of puiii'shment can 
be dealt even with the largest gloves. Broughton 
was followed by a series of cl jam pious, amongst 
whom the most famous were probably John Jack- 
sou ( 1769-18-10 ) — known as Gentleman Jackson; 
Jem Belcher; Tom Crihb (1781-1848), the most 
fearless, honest, and simple-minded of gladiators ; 
Spring; and Tom Sayers {182G-0o), with whom 
the series practically closed. All tliese have been 
honoured with handsome monuments, especially 
Jackson and Cribb, who lie resjjectively in Broiup- 
ton Cemetery (London ) and W'oolwich chuiehyanl ; 
■while the funeral of Sayers was almost a national 
demoiistvation, the heterogeneous procession which 
followed being one of the longe'^t, if not actually the 
large.st ever seen even in London, Another boxer, 
John Gully (1783-1863), might have been champion, 
but he retired frjjiu tlie ring and actually became 
M.P. for Pontefract (1832-37), an owner of ex- 
tensive coal' mines, and, what to many of his 
admirers was a fact of niuch greater impoj-tance, 
his racers thrice won the Derby; and be began 
life as a journeyman T-uitcher ! The popular idol 
at one time was Jack Sliaw ( 1789-181 J), the 
life-guaulsman, a pugilist of herculean strength, 
but not so polished in science as some of his 
comiieers. His patrons offered to buy him out of 
the regiment when it was ordered abroad, and to 
hack Mm for tlie championship ; but the heroic 
guardsman refused, and, wifcli thousands of his 
comrades, fell in winning the downing victory 
for his country. It is said tliat he killed, or ])hiced 
hors de combtdy ten Prencli cuirassiei's at AVater- 
loo before he was himself slain. Many men of 
the highest standing have deemed it essential to 
preserj’e the prize-ring. The gi'eat Duke of AVell- 
ington was its firm supporter ; Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Palmerston lent their inlluence to it, and Lord 
Byron, who was a pupil of Jackson, refei’s to him in 
really a respectful style in tlie notes to J)cj7i Juan. 
George Burrow’s fight with the ‘ Flaming Tinman ’ 
is truly Homeric ; and he lauds boxing as lie lands 
all things English. Thackeray, too, whose nose 
is said to have been broken in a school fight with 
a future chiircli dignitary, de\'oted one of bin 
Hoiindahout Papers to the fight between Sayeis 
and Heenan. It would occupy too mucli space 
to continue this catalogue of admirers, but did 
we do BO it would show how different was the 
popular tone of thought not so very long ago. 

The P.R. may undoubtedly claim to have fur- 
nished an item' in English history; for when the 
allied sovereigns visited London after the peace of 
1814 — the most inipoiLant anil Inilliant gathering 
of potentates on record — it was deemed fitting by 
the highest antbovities to show bliem a display of 
boxiii", supported by tlie best pugilists of the day — 
a disinay greatly admired by tlie visitors. A year 
or two later the Grand-duke of Prussia saw a prize - 
battle and shook hands with tlie victor. The Sluah 
of Pensia in 1873 "was also greatly delighted with a 
similar exhibition. The real decadence of the ring 
dates from the establishment of police in every 
county of England, which rendered it well-nigh 
imposaihle to ‘ get a fight oil' ; ’ the leading patrons 
of the sport withdrew disgusted at the continual 
dibiippoiiitment, leaving the boxers to the influence 
of a very different class. From the absence of 
any legal restraint, there had always been danger 


of disorder and riot, to check which no adequate 
force could be jirnvided ; yet latterly sucli .scenes 
grew more frequent and worse in character, so that 
the demand fi’om its ojiponents for the suppression 
of the ring gained in .strength, while the efforts of 
those who wouUl preserve it were proportionately 
weakened. 

As with most other extensively followed games, 
the prize-ring had a dialect of its own, a ‘flash 
lingo,’ a few specimens of which may amuse the 
reader. The fists were ‘ mauleys,’ and when both 
boxers struck with the same Jiand at tiie same 
time, the blov ■was called, aptly enough, a ‘ counter- 
hit,’ or only a ‘counter.’ AYlien one struck with 
the right and tlie other with the left at the same 
time, the blow was a ‘ cross counter.’ ‘ Countering ’ 
was the most exciting, and the severest mode of 
inflicting punishment. The head was the * know- 
ledge-box ’ or ‘canister;’ the nose, the ‘conk’ or 
‘beak.’ Teeth were ‘ivories;’ the ear, the ‘list- 
ener’ or Mug;’ eyes Avere ‘ogles;’ Mood was, 
of course, ‘claretj’ with occasional changes to 
Burgundy and other wines. A man knocked 
down was ‘floored,’ or ‘sent off his pin.'^.’ The 
fight itself was a ‘mill;’ a ‘merry mil I’ was the 
favourite description. Our last illustration from 
this ‘scientific slang’ .sliall be to explain that to 
‘ cross ’ a fight was to sell it, so that those in the 
secret knew beforehand which man would win, and 
could bet accordingly. TJiose not familiar with 
the S])ort are always fond of imputing this conduct 
to all Ijoxers, but in reality it was exceedingly rare, 
and almost impossible to carry out Avithont exciting 
suspicion. It must in fairness be alloAved, Avbat- 
ever vicAv may be taken of pugilism, that nowhere 
in the Avorld has higlier courage, more resolute 
pluck, been shown than Avithiu the ropes and 
stakes of the prize-ring, Avhere the boxer’.s dogged 
‘game’ lias often shoAvn how even the most appar- 
ently hopeless struggles can be turned into victoiies. 
Even noAv the light, on 31st May 1860, between the 
disabled, and thus pi'actically one-armed Tom 
Sayers, and liis gigantic antagonist, Heenan, is 
spoken of as though it was Imt of yesteulay. 

See Egan’s Baxiaiia (5 vols. 1818); Fistiava (186,3); 
American Fistiana (New York, 1S76); ‘ Pen dragon,’ 
Modern Boxiiuj (1878) ; H. B. Miles, Puyilhticu (2 volt. 
1880); J. B. O’Reilly, Fthics of Boxing and Manlg 
Sport ; and Pollock and Grove’s Fencing y Boxing ^ and 
Wrestling (Badminton Library, 1889). 

PuS'iii, Augustus AA^elby, arcliitect, aa'Us born 
in London on Ist March 1812, the son of a French 
architect, Augustin Pugin (1762-1832), in Avliose 
office, after scliooling at Clirist’s Ho.s]utal, lie ivas 
trained, chiefly by making draAvings for bis father’s 
hooks on Ootliic buildings, AA’’hilst Avovking AA'ith 
Sir C. Bariy he designed and modelled a large i^arfc 
of the decorations and sculidure for the iieAV Houses 
of Parliament ( 1836-37). Early in life he became 
a conA’ert to Roman Catholicisiii ; and mo.st of his 
plans Avere made for churches and other edifices 
belonging to members of that community, the most 
succe‘=‘sful being perliaps a eliiircJi at Ramsgate, 
Killarney Cathedral, Adare Hall in Ireland, and 
the Benedictine chapel at Doiiai. He died insane 
at Ramsgate, on 14th September 1852. He enriched 
the literature of his profession by Contrasts . . . 
hctii'cen the Architecture of the loth and 19th 
Centuries (1836), a Treatise on Chancel Screens 
(1851 ), and The True Principles of Christian Archi- 
tecture (1841). See B. Ferrey’s Recollections of 
A. W, Pugin and his Father (1861 ). 

His son, Edm^vkd AA^elby Pugin (1834-75), 
succeeded to his father’s practice, and was the 
architect of many Roman Catholic churches, &c, 

Pllg-inilli See Beick. 

' Puisne Jiidsies. See Common Law, 
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Pulaski, Casimir, a PolL^li count who fell in 
the American revolution, was horn in Podolia, 4tli 
^ilarch 1748, took an active part in the wav against 
Ku&sia, and lost hi^ estates and was outlawed at 
the partition of Poland in 1772. In 1777 he went 
to America, and for his conduct at the Brandywine 
was gi\'en a brigade of cavalry, which he com- 
manded until March 1778. He then organised 
‘Pulaski’s legion,’ a cor])S of lancer.s and light 
infantry, in which he enlisted even prisoners of war 
and deserters. In May 1779 he entered Charleston, 
and lield it until tlie place was reliex'ed ; a furious 
assault which he had made on the British was 
repelled, hut he afterwards followed and harassed 
them until they left South Carolina. At the siege 
of Savannah on the 9th of October he fell in the 
assault at the head of the cavalry, and died on 
board the brig Wasp two days later. In 1824 
Lafayette laid the corner-stone of a monument to 
Pulaski, in Savaunali, which was completed in 
1855. 

Plllci, Luigi, an Italian poet, born at Florence, 
3d December 1432, and died in 1484 (or 1487), was 
an intimate friend of Lorenzo de' Slcdici and of 
Politian. He ia the author of a celebrate<l poem, 
Jl Morgantc Maqgiore {'Morgaiite the Giant’), a 
burlesque epic ol which Boland is the liero. This 
poem is one of the most valuable souree.s for tlie early 
Tuscan dialect, the niceties and idiom.s of which 
have been enqdoyed by Pnlci vdth great skill {.see 
Italy, Vol. VI. p. 254). The lirst edition appeared 
at Venice in 1481, and the book has since been fre- 
quently reprinted. Pulci wrote furtlier a humorous 
novel (printed in Classici Italianl, Milan, 1804) 
and several humorous sonnets.— His brother Bt 5R- 
NARDO (born circa 1430) wrote an elegy on the 
death of Simon etta, mistress of Julian de’ Medici, 
and the first translation of the Eclogues of Virgil. 
—Luca, another brother (born 1431), wrote a poem 
in honour of Lorenzo de’ IMedici’s success in a 
touniament ; II Clriffo Calvaneo^ a metrical romance 
of chivalry ; Dnadco cIAmore, a pastoral poem ; 
and Epistole Eroiche. 

Pulex. See Flea. 

Plllicatj a town of British India, 20 miles N. 
of Madras, tlie liust settlement of the Dutch in 
India ; pop. 4967. It stands on an island in a large 
inlet of the sea called the Lake of Piilicat. 

Plllko’wa, a village of Kussia, 10 miles S. of 
the site of a magnificent ob.servatory (59'^ 40’ 18” ; 
N. lat. and 30° 19' 40" E, long.), tlie ‘St Peters- 
burg observatory,’ built by the Czar Nicholas in 
1S38-39. In 1882 one of the largest telescopes in 
the world was erected here. 

Pulley, one of the mechanical powers, consists 
of a wheel, with a groove cut all round its circum- 
ference, and movable on an axis ; 

. wheel, which is commonly 

^ called a sheave y is often placed 

/n K inside a hollow oblong mass of 

y u'ood called a biocJcy and by the 

I sides of tin’s block the extremi- 

ties of the axle of tlie sheave 
1 are supported ; the cord wliich 

pas.ses over the circumference of 
the sheave is called the tachh. 

^ Pulleys may he used either singly 
Fig. 1. or in combination ; in the former 
case they are either fixed or 
movable, fixed x>'idley ( fig. 1 ) gives no mechani- 

cal^ advantage ; it merely changes the direction in 
whicli a force would naturally be applied to one 
more convenient ; thus, AV can he raised without 
lifting it directly by merely pulling P down.^ The 
single movable pulley y with parallel cords, gives a 
mechanical advantage = 2 ( fig. 2) ; for a little 


consideration will show that, the weight, AA’’, Is 
su}ij)orted hy two string.?, the tress on each string 
is ^AV, and the stress on the one being supported 
1)3" the hook, A, the power, P, require^ merely to 
support the .stress on tlie other 
^ling, which passes round C. 

The_ fixed mine3', C, is only of '“i 

service in changing the natiiri'1113 ' jVV 

upward direction of the power 

into a downward one. If the , 

sfcnngs in the ‘^iugle movable j 1 

pull 63" are not parallel there is a 

diminution of mechanical ad\aii- 

tage — i.e. P must be more than k \ 

half of AA^ to produce an exact ^ ! 

counterpoise ; if the angle made 

b3' the stiings AB and BG is 120°, 

P must he equal to AA^ ; and if 2. 

the angle be greater than this 
there is a mechanical disadvantage, or P must be 
greater than AAG The following are examples of 
difiereut combinations of pulleys, geneiull}" known 
as the first, second, and thiurs3"sLems of"pulle3"s. 
In the first S3"stem one end of each coal is fastened 
to a fixed sujiporfc above ; each cord de.scend.s, 
passes round a pulley (to the lowest of Avhich the 
weight, AA", is fastened), and is fastened to the 
blocic of the next pulley, with the exception of 
tlie last cord, which passes round a fixed pull 03" 
above, and is attached to the countei-poise, P. 
The tension of a string being the same in all its 
parts, the tension of every part of the stiing 
marked ( 1 ) in fig. 3 is that wliich is produced b3" 
the weight of P j coiisequentl}", as the last mov- 
able pulley is supported on Loth sides hy a string 
having a tension, P, the tension applied in its sup- 
port is 2P. The tension of the stiing marked (2) 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

i.s therefore 2P, and the second movable jmlley is 
supported by a force equal to 4P. It may similarly 
be shown that the force applied by the string.? 
marked (4) in support of the last pulley (which 
is attached to AA ) is 8P. Hence ^^’e see that, 
according to this arrangement, 1 lb. can support 
4 lb. if two movable uulle3"s are used ; 8 lb. if 
there are three movable pulleys ; 16 lb. if there 
are four movable pulleys ; and if there are 71 mov- 
able pulleys 1 lb. can support 2" lb. It must be 
noticed, however, that in practice the weight of 
the cords, and of the pulleys, and the friction of 
the cord on the pul]e3's must be allowed for ; and 
the fact that in this system all of these resist the 
action of the pow"er, P, and that to a large extent, 
has rendered it of little nse^ in ^ practice.— The 
second S3^steni is much inferior in producing a 
mechanical advantage, but it is found to be uiucli 
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more convenient in pivactice, and is inoditied accord- 
ing to the purpose fur which it is^ to he used; 
two prevalent forms ai*e ^,nver) in iigs, 4 and 5, 
In this system one string passes round all the 
})nlleys, and, as the tension in 
every part of it is tliat producetl 
hy t!ie weight of P, the whole 
force applied to elevate the lower 
))lock with its attached weiglit, 
W, is the weight P multiplied 
by the mini her of strings attached 
to the lower block ; in fig. 4 W 
= 4P, and in lig. 5 W = 6P, 
the pulleys in the upper block 
being only of use in changing the 
diiection of the pulling force. 
This system is tlie one in common 
use in architecture, in dock- 
yards, and on hoai'd ship, and 
various modilicatioiis of if^&uch 
as White’s pulley, Smeaton’s 
pulley, t.'cc. — liave been intro- 
duced ; but the Himpler forms 
shown above have been found to 
answer best. — The third system 
(fig. 0) is merely tlie first .system 
inverted, and it is a little more 
powerful, besides having the 
weight of the pulleys to support the power, instead 
of acting in opposition to it, as in the former 
case. — The mechanical advantage can he traced 
out by finding from the form of the combination 
the ratio between the run of the tackle over the 
hist sheave and the vertical ascent of W, ivhen 
motion i.s set up. Theoretically, the larger the 
number of movable pulleys in any one combina- 
tion the greater is the mechanical advantage 
afforded by it ; but the enormous friction pro- 
duced, and tile want of perfect flexibility in blie 
ropes, prevent any great increase in the luimber of 
pulleys. 

Pullman, George IN'Iortimer, the inventor of 
the well-known ‘ cars,’ was born in New York 
state in 1831, engaged in the busiiie.ss of moving 
and raising buihlings, and as early as 1859 made 
his first sleeping-cars, and in 1863 the first on the 
model with which liis name is now associated (see 
Railways). The Pullman Palace-car Company 
was formed in 1867, under Jiis presidency, and now 
works nearly 1500 cars. In 1880 he founded an 
industrial town near Chicago, by which it has since 
been absorbed. 

Piiliiionaria. See Lungwort. 

Piilmouates^ a section of the Gasteropoda 
(q.v.). 

Piilo-Peiianff. See Penang. 

Pulpit (Lat. piLljutinn], an elevated tribune 
or desk, from which sermons, lectures, and other 
solemn religious addre.sses aie delivered. In great 
churche.s the pulpit is commonly placed on the 
north side of the nave against the wall, or in 
juxtaposition with a pillar or buttress (see also 
Aiibo). Tlie pulpits of the Low Countries and 
of Gennany are often masterpieces of elaborate 
carving in wood and stone, frequent subjects for 
treatment being the Conversion of St Paul, the 
Call of ^ Peter and Andrew, and Adam and 
Eve (as in the wood-carved pulpit by Yerbruggen 
in St Gudule at Brussels). Sometimes the canopy 
or sounding-board is the part most elaborately 
adorned by carving in wood or stone, as in 
the pulpit at Fotheringhay, Northamptonshire. 
Amongst the masterpieces of Niccola Pisano are 
the beautifully wrouglit marble pulpits of tlie 
baptistery at Pisa, and of the cathedral at Siena. 
Some are adorned by bronze-work. The pulpit 
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(in Arabic, /nhnbct)') forms one of the scanty 
appliances of 
Mohammed an 
Avorship. See 
Doll man’s -Fa’- 
amp L cs of 
Ancient Pulpits 
ill Engl a n d 
(1849). 

Pulque, a 

favourite bever- 
age of the i^Iexi- 
cans and of the 
inhabitants of 
Central America 
and some parts 
of South Amer- 
ica ; made from 
the fermented 
juice of different 
species of Agave 
(q.v.). 

Pulsatilla, 

or P A S Ci U E 
Flower, a 
specie.s of Ane- 
mone {A. pnlsa- 
tilhi), of the 
natural order 
Ranunculace{B. 

The species is a 
perennial herb 
with doubly pin- 
natifid or doubly 
trifid leaves, and Pulpit (Fotheringhay, Northampton- 
a simple one- shire, 1440 ). 

flowered scape. 

It is narcotic, acrid, and poisonous. The pulsatilla 
is a native of many parts of Eurot>e, and of chalky 
pastures in several parts of England. It has widely 
bell-shaped blui.sli-purple flowers. Other species of 
Anemone have similar properties, A. pinatcnsis and 
A, patens^ the former a native of Europe generally, 
the latter of Siberia. They all emit, Avhen bruised, 
a pungent smell, and contain, as their principal 
constituent, a peculiar pungent essential oil, which, 
in combination with Anemonic Acid^ forms an acrid 
and very inflammable substance called Ancinonine 
or Fulsaiilla Camphor and is sometimes iLsed in 
medicine. Pulsatzlla is a favourite medicine of 
the liomoeopatliisfcs. Easter eggs are coloured 
purple in some places with the petals of the pasque 
flower. 

Pulse (Lat. puls), a name for the edible seeds 
of leguminous plants, as com is the name for the 
edible seeds of grasses. Peas and beans arc the 
most common and important of all kinds of pulse ; 
next to them may he ranked kidney- heans, lentils, 
chick-peas, pigeon-peas, &c. The best kinds of 
pulse are very nutritious, but not easy of digestion, 
and are very apt to produce flatulence. 

Pulse (Lat. pidsus, 'a pushing or beating’). 
The phenomenon known as the arterial pulse or 
aifcerial pulsation is due to the distension of the 
arteries consequent upon the intermittent injection 
of blood into their trunks, and the subsequent con- 
traction which results from the elasticity of tlmir 
walla. It is perceptible to the touch in all excejit- 
ing very minute arteries, and, in exposed position.^, 
is visible to the eye. The pulse is usually ex- 
amined at the radial artery at the wrist, the 
advantages of that position being that the artery 
is very superficial, and tljat it is easily com- 
pressed against the bone. It is naual and con- 
venient, tliough not quite accurate, to include 
under tlie term the conditions observed between 
the beats, as well as those produced by bhem. 
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The condition of the pulse depends mainly on two 
factors, each of wliich may vary independently of 
tlie other : first, the contraction of the lieart, wliicli 
propels the .stream of hlood along the artery ; and 
second, the i-esistance in the small arteries and 
capillaries, wliich controls the rate at which it 
leaves the artery. The first determines the fre- 
quency and I'hythm of the pulse and the force of 
tne heats ; but tlie tension of the artery between 
them and their apparent duration depend mainly 
upon the penpheral resistance. ‘ Feeling the 
pulse,’ therefoie, gives important information be- 
sides the rate of the lieart’.s action, and implies 
mnch more than the mere counting of pulsations. 
Dr Broadhent says, ‘A complete account of the 
pulse should specify (1) the frequency — i.e. the 
number of heats per minute, with a note of any 
irregularity or intermission or instability of the 
rhythm ; (*2) the size of fclie vessel ; (3) the degree 
of distension of the artery between the beats ; 
(i) the character of tiie pulsation — whether its 
access is sudden or gradual, its duration short or 
long, its subsidence abrupt or slow, note being 
taken of dicrotism when present; (5) the force or 
strength of both the constant and variable pressure 
within the artery, as measured by its compressi- 
bility ; (6) the state of the arterial walls.’ 

The frequency of the pulse varies with age, from 
130 to 140 per minute at birth to 70 to 75 in adult 
male.s, and with sex, being six or eight lieats more 
in adult females. In some individuals it deviates 
considerably from this standard, and may even be 
habitually below forty or above ninety without any 
signs of disease. It is increased by exertion or excite- 
ment, by food or 8tininlant.s, diminished in a lying 
posture or during sleep. In disease (acute hydro- 
cephalus, for example) the pulse may reach 150 nr 
even 200 beats; or, on the other hand (as in 
apoplexy and in certain organic affections of tlie 
heart), it may be as slow as between thirty and 
twenty. 

The normal regular rhythm of the pulse may be 
interfered witli either by the occasional dropping 
of a heat (intermission), or by variations in the 
force of successive beats, and in the length of tlie 
intervals separating them (irregularity). These 
varieties often occur in the same person, but they 
may exist independently of eacli other. Irregu- 
harity of the pulse is natural to some persons ; in 
others it Is the mere result of debility ; but it may 
be caused by tbe^ most serious disorders, as by 
disease of the brain, or by organic disease of the 
heart. 

The other qualities of tlie pulse are much moi'e 
difficult to recognise, though of no less importance. 
The degree of tension or resistance to compression 
by the fingers varies greatly : in a soft or ‘ low- 
tension’ pulse the artery may be almost imper- 
ceptible between the boats ; in a hard or ‘ Ingh- 
tension ’ pulse it may be almost incompressible. 
An unduly soft pulse is usually an indication of 
debility ; an undulj’ bard one is most characteristic 
of disease of the Kidneys (q.v.) and gout. But the 
tension, like the fi'cqueney of the pulse, undergoes 
eonsiilerable variations in health from temporary 
causes, and may in certain individuals be habitu- 
ally above or below the average without actual 
disease. 

The force of the beats is a measure of the vigour 
and efficiency of the heart’s action. A strong pulse 
is correctly regarded as a sign of a vigorous State of 
the system ; it may, however, arise from hyper- 
ti'ophy of the left ventricle of the lieart, and remain 
as a persistent symptotn even when tlie general 
po\yei’.s are failing. As strength of the pulse usually 
indicates vigour, .so locahness of the pulse indicates 
debility. Varioins expressive adjectives have been 
attached to special conditions of the pulse, into 


the consideration of which our space will not 
permit ns to enter. Thus, we read of the jerking 
pulse, the hoblding pulse, the corded pulse, tlie 
wiry pulse, the thrilling pulse, the rebounding 
pulse, »Src. The full significance of changes of the 
pulse in disease can only be appreciated by eon- 
sidering them in connection with the other simis 
anjl symptoms of the case. See jVIedicine (Vol. 
VTI. p. 115), Circulation, Heart, Palpitation ; 
and especially The Pulse, by Dr Broadlient (1890). 

Pulsoineter. See Pumps. 

_ Pulszky, Francis Aurelius, Hungarian poli- 
tician and author, wa-s born at Eperies, 17tli Sep- 
i teniber 1814, and after a course of legal studies 
travelled abroad, publishing (1837) a siicces^fnl 
j hook on England. In 1848 he was appointed to a 
I govenmient post under E^terhazy, hut, suspected 
I of sharing in the revolution, fled to London, wliere 
be wrote for the papers. When Kossuth came to 
England Pulszky became his companion, and went 
with him to Ameiica ( described in White, Red, and 
I Black, 1852). His wife wrote Memoirs of a Hun- 
garian Lady (Lond, 1850), and Tale^ and Tradi- 
tions of Hungary (1S51). He was condemned to 
death by the Austrian government in 1852, hut, 
after living in Italy from 1852 to 1866, was par- 
doned in 1867. He has sat in the parliament, an<l 
been director of museum.s and libraries throughout 
the country. His autobiographic memoirs (4 vols. 
1879-82) were translated into Geiman. See F. W. 
Newman, Eeininisecnces of Tiro Exiles (1889). 

Pnltcncy, William, Earl of Bath. This 
state.srnan, descended from a Whig family, was 
born in 1682, the son of Sir William Pulteney, 

I memher of parliament for We.stminster. He W'as a 
student of Christ Cliurcli College, Oxford, where 
I bis oratorical pow’er v^as early displayed. He 
entered parliament as member for Heydon, York- 
shire, and was a most graceful and biilliant .speaker, 
full of epigi'am, and a master of all the arts of 
parliamentarj^ attack. At first, and for many 
yeai's, the friend and colleague of Walpole, lie 
finally became so disgusted with that minister’s 
inditterence to his claims that in 1728 he placed 
himself at the head of a small group of malcontent 
Whigs styled the ‘Patriots,’ and was henceforth 
Waljjole’.s bitterest and perhaps most formidable 
opponent, being the leader of the coalition against 
him in the Commons as Carteret was in the House 
of Lords. He was Bolinghroke’s chief assistant in 
the paper called the Craftsman, whicli involved 
him in many political controversies, and called 
forth some of Ins finest pamphlets. In 1731 he 
wrongly asciihed to Lord Hervey the autliorship of 
a scurrilous pamphlet; a duel was the consequence, 
fought with swords in St James’s Park, w^hen both 
combatants were slightly wmnnded. On the resig- 
nation of Walpole in 1741 Pulteney was sworn of 
the Piivy-council, and soon afterwards created Earl 
of Bath ; and from that time bis popularity was gone. 
Horace Walpole places him amongst his Royal 
and Nohle Anthors, but though his prose was 
effective and his verse graceful, he was probably 
still better known as the author of a very popular 
political song, ‘The Honest Juiy, or Caleb Tri- 
umphant,’ than by his more serious writing.?. He 
died in 1764, a -wealthy but disappointed man. 
See Lecky, History of England, ii. 417 et seq., and 
j Walpole, by John Morley. 

Plilto-\vaj or Polta'va, a towrn of Russia, 
situated on a tributary of the Dnieper, by rail 88 
miles SW. of Kbarkoff and 449 NE. of Odessa. It 
manufaetures tobacco and leather, and has four 
annual fairs, the most important in July, when 
wmol and other produce, such as horses, cattle, 
leather, hide.?, and coarse woollens, are sold to the 
extent of £2,5(X),000 annually. The town is a 
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Idsliop’s feeafc, and is famous as the scene of Charles 
XII. \s defeat hy Peter the Great on 27th June 1709« 

PllltllSlc^ a town of Poland, 32 miles N. of 
Here Charles XII. of Sweden defeated 
the Saxons in 1703, and here, too, on December 26, 
1806, was fought a fierce battle between the 
Russians and the French, the latter being ulti- 
mately victorious. The town was destroyed by 
fire in 1875. Pop. 19,946. 

Piilvermaclicr’s Cliaiiis. See Electricity 
(Medical). 

Pllllias or CoiTGUAR [Felis concolor), a large 
Carnivore distributed in North and South America 
between 60“ N. and 50° lat., hut rare in those 
parts which have been long settled. It is some- 
times called tlie American Mion,’ ‘panther,’ 
(‘painter’), or ‘catamount,’ and _ is about the 
size of a leopard. The fur is tliiclc and close, 
dark yellowiali red above, lighter on tlie sides, 
and reddish white on the belly; the muzzle, 
chin, tliroat, breast, and insides of the legs are 
move or less white. Hut tlie colouring varies a 
little in clilTerent localities. Young pumas have 
dark-brown .sj)ots in three rows on the back, and 
scattered maikings elsewhere. The long tail is 
covered with thick fur, and is slightly coiled. The 

E iiiuas ha\'e very diverse haunts — -the forest, the 
nsh, and the grassy pampas ; they have no fixed 
lairs, but roam about by night fioin place to place 
in .search of prey. They are agile in their move- 
ments, and can leap and spiing well, but swim only 
under compulsion. Many kinds of mammals fall 
victims to the pumas, and they are the more 
disastrous to flocks and herds because of their 
habit of kilUng many move than they devour. To 
the booty which they Jiave secured but merely 
tasted they will afterwards return. They rarely 
attack man, but one puma has been known to 
kill fifty sheep in a night, drinking a little of the 
blood of each ; lienee their extermination in many 
regions. The two sexes live apart, but pair in 
winter and summer. Two or three young are born 
at once, and are left a good deal to themselves, 
though after the first birth the mothers are cer- 
tainly alfectionate. In spite of its restless and 
voracious instincts the puma may he readily tamed, 
and is said to become gentle. The skin is some- 
time.s used, and the llesli is occasionally eaten. 

Pnmice, a general term for the cellular, spongi- 
form, filamentous, or froth- like parts of lavas. 
This highly porous and froth -like structure is due 
to the abundant escape of vapours through the rock 
while it was in a state of fusion. Under the niici'o- 
scope the rock is seen to be a glass, crowded Avitli 
minute gas or vapour cavities and abundant crys- 
tallites. Owing to its porous structure immice 
readily' floats in water. It is usually a form of 
some highly acid lava, such as obsidian ; but now 
and again basic lavas give rise to pumice { Canary 
Islands, Hav'aii), Tlie latter is^ darlc brown dr 
black, and often shows metallic tarnish ; tlie 
foTOier, which is much the more common, is white 
or gray, and sometimes yellow. It is a hard but 
brittle rock, and is much used for polishing wood, 
ivory, metaLs, glass, slates, marble, lithographic 
stones, &c., and in the preparation of vellum, 
parclmient, and some kinds of leather. Among 
other purposes to which it is applied is the rubbing 
away of coins and callosities. Great quantities 
are exported from the Lipari Isles to all parts of 
Europe. Pumice occuns as the crust of some kinds 
of lava, and is often ejected in the form of loose 
cinders during volcanic eruptions. Sometimes im- 
mense quantities are throivn into the sea and are 
often floated for great distances. Eventually the 
cinders get ivatev-logged and sink to the bottom. 
Abundant fragments were dredged up from abys- 


I mal depths by the Challenger expedition. After 
! the eruption and eartliqnake in the Straits of 
Sun da in 1883, the seaport of Folok Batoung was 
closed with a barrier of pumice 19 miles long, two- 
thirds of a mile broad, and from 13 to 16 feet deep. 

Puini>ei“iiickel, a kind of rye-bread (made of 
unbolted flour), much used in Westphalia. The 
etymology is disputed. 

Pumpkiii. See Gourd. 

Pllinps, niacliines for lifting liquids to a higher 
level, include (1 ) the Lift or Suction Pump, (2) the 
Lift and Force Pump, (3) the Piilsometer, (4) the 
Chain-pump, (5) Spiral Pumps, (6) the Centrifugal 
Pump, (7) the Jet-pump, (8) the Pei.sian AVheel, 
(9) Scoop-wheels. 

( 1 ) The Lift or Suction Pump (fig. 1 ). — A is the 
cylinder (the ‘barrel’), closed or open at the top; 
B is a pipe (the ‘suction-pipe’) communicating 
with the water to be laised; C is a ‘discharge- 
pipe,’ which may be reduced to a mere spout; D 
is a valve, opening up- . 

wards only ; E is another 
valve, also opening up- 'rP-\ 

wards only, and borne by | 

F; F is the ‘bucket,’ a | 

iiollow cylindrical piece of 11"^ \ 

wood or metal which is LA. \ 

made, liy leather or by 1 M I \ 

hemp or other packing, to 1 I \ 

fit the barrel just so I \ 

closely that water cannot t A I \ 

travel between the bucket | | \q 

and the barrel; G is the i O F 

piston-rod, driven byhand, i'^^j 

steam, windmill, or animal ^ 1 L ^ 

power, and moving the ^ 

bucket up and down in 

the barrel. Each upward i I 

stroke of the piston at \ j 

first lifts air, of which I 

none can travel back past I ® 

the bucket ; a partial i 

vacuum is produced in B ; I | 

water ascends in B until i 11 

the external atmospheric ; ® | 

pressure is balanced Tby the i | 

partial atmospheiic pres- 

sure below D plus the I 

weight of the water col- 

umn in B ; as F now 

descends, air gets to the rig. 1. 

upper side of the valve, 

and is lifted on the upstroke, and so on ; so 
that, if the valve D be not more than at most 33 
feet above the water below (in practice 25 feet 
or less), water will be, step by step, pushed up 
B by the external atmospheric pressure until the 
valve D is under water ; tliereafter the succeeding 
strokes of the pump operate on the water above I) 
and force it into the discharge-iiipe, G, the external 
atmospheric pressure keeping the space below D 
filled with water. The power expended is applied 
(1) in lifting water j (2) in overcoming the pump- 
friction ; ( 3 ) in overcoming the water-friction ; and, 
(4) where the pump is ill-shaped, in producing 
eddies and broken water. A lift-pump must be 
very carefully proportioned and constnicted in 
order to utilise, in water-lifting, one-balf of the 
whole power expended in working it. Such pumps 
must work slowly, so that the valves may close 
properly ; and an air-vessel is, if C be not a mere 
spout, required on C so as to minimise shock and 
render the outflow less intermittent, by the com- 
pression and elastic expansion of the air contained 
in it. The outflow is also regulated by driving 
two or three pumps off the same shaft and properly 
timing their relative motions. 
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(2) The J-ift and Force Pump (fig. 2). — The 
piston is solid > and the valve E, instead of being 
carried by the piston, is fitted in the discliarge- 
pipe. During the do^vIl\v^ard motion of the piston 
water is forced past the valve E ; it cannot return ; 



and water may thus be forced to considerable 
heights. Some times ( fig. 3 ) the piston is made to 
fit, not the barrel, but the stutiiiig-hox, B, which 
can be tightened down on it so as to make tlie 
fit good. Au air-vessel, or a loaded hydraulic press 
called an ‘accumulator,’ is fitted on the discharge' 
pipe BO as to niininiise shock and intern littence ; 
and double pumps are very generally employed, 
either directly driven by steam-engine piston.s or 
driven by a llywbeel. Force-pumps are used for 
deep wells and mines, Jiydraulic presses, boiler 
feeds, creasoting timber, lij^draulic lifts, steam fire- 
engines both land and marine, and hydraulic power 
supply. 

(3) The Pulsometcr, — Two chambei.s, A and B, 
converge above and commiinioate with a single 
steam -pine ; a ball- valve shuts off either A or B, 
but nob both at the same time, from the steam ; 
A and B each have a discliarge outlet and a suction 
inlet, both these having valves. The whole is 
filled with Avater ; the steam drives Avater from, 
say, A into the discharge-pipe : condensation takes 
place and the ball- valve is pulled over, so as to 
shut off the steam from A : the steam then acts 
in B in the same way as it had done in A, Avdiile in 
the meantime A, AAdiere there is a partial vacuum, 
is being filled Avitli Avater from the suction-pipe. 
The two chambers thus act alternately. The 
whole contrivance can be bung by chains and 
let doAvn to the ]-equired position ; and it is greatly 
in use in contractors’ woi^. 

(4) 2Vie O/iain^piinip . — This pump is formed of 
plates called lifts or buckets, fastened, noAv gener- 
ally by their centres, to an endless chain and 
moAung upwards, in a case or ‘ barrel ’ Aviiich is in 
places constricted so as just to let the buckets 
pass. Chain -pumps are noisy and sonieAvhat apt 
to break doAvu ; but tliej; can lift very gritty or 
muddy material. Dredging-machines (q.v,) with 
their buckets are a variety oi this device. 

(5) Spiral PiiMj)s. — An Archimedes’ Screw (q.v.) 
is rotated round its axis so as to make water slip 
up the inclined plane of the screAA^ They are very 
economical in poAver, and they work so regularly 
that they act as meters. 

(6) Centrifugal Pumps (figs. 4 and 5).— The 
Avater enters by the supply-pipes, A, A, Avhich lead 


to the central orifice-' of the fan, B, B; it then 
traverses the passages, C, C, formed by the vanes 
and the side coA^ering-plate.s, D, of the fan. The 
fan ia made to rotate from the shaft, E. Tlie water 
acquires a rotatoiy motion Avhile passing tlirougli 
tlie passages of the rotating bin ; it then enters the 
Avhirlpool -chamber, F, and is discharged bj' the pipe, 
G, at tJie civcuniference of F ; and tlie A'elocity of 



rotation of the fan determines the heiglit to Avhich 
the Avater Avill rise in the discharge-pipe. Tliis 
velocity cannot conveniently be made to exceed a 
certain limit; hence the 'utility of centrifugal 
pumps is practically limited to Ioay lifts ; but as 
they can be made A’'eiy large they can deal AA'ifch 
enormous quantities of Avater ; and tliey are much 
used for pumping ^ 

j Hi arsh and pol d er j 'ttjiU 

' reclainnng, and 

pose of^ AvEich 
of outfioAv and 

correspondingly Fig. 6. 

to increase the 

pressure, is dispensed AA'ith ; and the .same end is 
attained Avithoufc Avasting energy through friction 
in the vortex, F, by shaping the vanes of the fan so 
as to reduce the velocity. See CotteiilTs Applied 
Meclianics. 

(7) The Jet-pimpy noAV not much used, is practi- 
cally a Giffard’s Injector (q.v,) Avorked by water 
from a height instead of by steam. 

(8) The Persian Wheel . — An under-shot AA'heel 
(mill-AAdieel in Avhieh the Avater fioAvs under the 
Avlieel) in Avhich little buckets are cariled by the 
rim of the Avheel so as to pick up Avater from the 
stream and deliver it at the top of the Avlieel. 

(9) Scoop-wheels or flash wheels: eqiiivaleiit to 
hreost Avater-Avlieals Avith reversed action ; driven 
hy AViiidmills or by steam, they raise water in 
their buckets and deliver it a feAV feet liigber up ; 
in some cases they have curved blades, and the 
Avater is delivered at the centre of the Avheel. 

See Pumps and Pimping Machinery, by Frederick 
Colyer, C.E (Lend. 1880); also see Air-pdmp, 
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PuUd the name given to a play upon ^vovtlri that 
agree or leseiuble each other in sound hut differ in 
sense, a verbal (inibhle by means of which an incon' 
gruous and therefore ludicrous idea is unexpectedly 
shot into the sentence— as, for example, in the 
answer to the grave question, ‘ Is life worth living?’ 
— 'That depends on the liver.’ We find this 
form of witticism in Aiistophanes and Cicero, and 
in old England it was not unknown even in the 
pulpit. The sermons of Bishop Andre wes and tlie 
Church Hifitory and other works of Thomas Fuller 
abo 7 znd in pzzn.s oi all degrees of goodness and bad- 
ness ; they meet ns strangely enough even in the 
grav'est situations in the tragedies of Shakespeare, 
and there is at least one in Liddell and Scott’s 
Grech Lexicon, Dr Johnson said that the man who 
would jjjake a pun would pick a pocket ; but this 
sentence bears too hard upon the best beloved of 
English writers, Cliailes Lamb, a hardened punster, 
not to speak of Sydney Smith, Hook, Hood, the 
prince of pun.sters, and Bi.^liop Wilberforce. Boswell , 
while relating Dr Johnson’s dislike to puns, ven- 
tures his own opinion that ‘a good pun may be 
admitted among the smaller excellencies of con- 
versation.’ But a pim of the best kind lias a value 
infaiitely higher thazi this : there is tenderness as 
well as wit in Fuller’s phrase of the Holy Innocents 
of Bethlehem — 'the infantry iu the noble army of 
martyrs.’ 

See Spectator, No. 61, L. Larcbey’s Lcs Joueurs de& 
Mots (1860), and Holmes’s Anioemt of the Breakfast 
Table, The Hon. Hugh Rowley’s Puniana (1867) and 
More Puniana [1^7^) contain many hundred, examples, 
among them a few good puns. 

PllUCll^ a beverage introduced into England 
from India, and so called from being usually made 
of five (Hindi, panch) ingredients — arrack, tea, 
sugar, water, ana lemon-juice. A.s now prepared, 
punch is a drink the basis of which is alcoliol of 
one or more kinds (especially nim), diluted with 
water, flavoured with lemon or lime-juice and 
spices, and sweetened with sugar ; sometimes other 
ingredients are added accoj-ding to taste, esi^ecially 
wine, ale, and tea. ‘ Hack-punch ’ takes its name 
from Arrack ( q. v. ), Milk- punch is prepared before- 
hand (of rum and brandy with milk), bottled, and 
served cold — even iced. Whisky- todtly, made with 
whisky, hot water, and sugar, is a kind of puncli, 
the name toddy being Hindustani. 

Plllicll^ with his wife Judy and dog Toby, the 
chief characters in a popular comic puppet-show, 
of Italian origin, the name being a contraction of 
Punchinello, for Pulcinello, the droll clown in 
Neapolitan comedy. The word is a diminutive 
h'om pulcino, ‘a young chicken.’ The identilica- 
tion with Pontius Pilate,^ as well as of Judy with 
the betrayer Judas, is entirely without foundation. 
Many believe the modern Puncli to have oilginated 
in a survival of the Maccus, the fool or clown 
of the ancient Atellanne (q.v.), just as the Italian 
Arlecchino and Briglietta are of their other Oscan 
characters. But the line of descent is certainly 
obscure enough, and it is at least not improbable 
that some trace of the old Ludi Osci, ti'an.smitted 
through the Vice of the mystery plays, may lurk in 
the modern drama of the hook-nosed luinclihack 
Punch and hia unfortunate wife Judy. The full- 
grown modern drama, which can scarcely be looked 
on as a school of the domestic virtues, is ascribed 
to an Italian comedian, Silvio Fiorillo, about 1600. 
The exhibition soon found its way into other 
conn tides, and avus very popular in England during 
the 17tli century. ^ Its popularity seems to have 
reached its height in the time of 'Queen Anne, and 
Addison has given in the Spectator a regular criti- 
cism of one of the performances. In 1812 Ouseley 
saw at Tabriz in Persia a Gypsy puppet-show very- 
like our Punch and Judy. See also MARIONETTES. 


The perfovmauce of Punch, as generally repre- 
sented, requires the assistance of only two’ persons 
—one to carry the theatre and work the figures, 

I the other to hear the box of puppets, blow the 
j trumpet, and sometimes keep up the dialogue Avith 
the hero of the piece. The movements of the 
^ puppets are managed simply b}’ putting the Iiaiids 
under the dress, imiking the second linger and 
thumb serve foi the arms, Avliile the forefinger 
Avovks the head. 

Plincii, or the London CiiARivAKr, the English 
eomie joinmal jtar excellence, is a ireeldy magazine 
of wit, humour, and .satire in prose and veise, 
copiously illustrated by sketches, caricatures, and 
emblematical dcA'ices. It draAvs its materials as 
freely from the most exalted spheies of foreign 
politics as from the proA'incial imnsery ; and, dealing 
Avith eA^evy side of life, is not less observant of the 
follies of Belgravia than of the peculiarities of 
AVliitecliapel. Punch gives due place to Irish bulls 
and dry Scotcli humour, and does its best iopre.sent 
them in the raciest vernaculaz*. Stern in the 
exposure of sham and vice, Punch is yet kindly 
Avben it makes merry over innocent foibles. Usually 
a censor nionini in the guise of Joe Miller, a genial 
English Democritus avIio laughs and provokes to 
laughter. Punch at times Aveeps Avith those that 
Aveep, jocis remotis, pays a poetical tribute to 
the memory of the departed great. The Avittiest 
of serial prints Avas founded in 1*841, the first number 
appearing on the 17th July of that year, and, 
under the joint editorship of Henry MaybeAv and 
Mark Lemon, soon became a household Avord, 
Avbile ere long its satirical cuts and witty rhymes 
Averc admittedly a poAver in the land. Punch is 
recognised as an English institution, and in comers 
of Europe AAdieie an Englishman rarely comes the 
frequenters of tlie caf6 may be seen puzzling OA’er 
the Gsoieric Avit and Avisdom of Cockayne. Their 
contributions to Punch helped to make Douglas 
Jevrold, Gilbert a Beckett, Tom Hood, Albert 
Smith, Thackeiay, Sliirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, 
and F. C. Burmind famoii.s ; as their illustrations 
did H. K. BroAvne, Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, Du 
Maurier, Keene, Linley Samhourne, and Fuiniss, 
It should he noted that this genial comic paper Ims 
done memorable service in purifying the moral 
standard of current wit in England. For the 
alternative name, see Charivari ; and see Cari- 
cature, and the articles on the chief contributors, 
Lemon, ^-c. 

PmicllCstOWll, a racecourse close to Naas, 
20 miles SW. of Dublin by rail. Here are held 
about the middle of April the steeplechases of 
the Kildare Hunt. There are also stone monu- 
ments near. 

Punctuation is the art of marking the divi- 
sions of a sentence by means of conventional signs 
—the full stop or period (.), colon (:), semicolon (;), 
comma (,), dash ( — ), mark of exclamation (!), 
mark of interrogation (?), inverted commas (‘* ”), 
and brackets — ( ), [ ]. Broadly speaking, there are 
tAvn principal systems of punctuation, the gram- 
matical and the logical. The system most fre- 
quently followed in British printing-houses is 
neither of these, being a set of empirical rules, in 
which the logical element is almost entirely Avant- 
ing, the grammatical is present to some extent, 
hut the ruling factor is annarently arbitrary fancy. 
Commas are too often heUl in profound contempt, 
being scattered at random amongst the Avords as if 
frozu a pepper-box, Tliese laudess little adjuncts 
can he found, in the best-printed books, insinuating 
themselves betAveen subject and verb in even short 
Sentences. The printino -offices of the United States 
are to some extent uniform iu their practice. The 
system they folloAv is much better than those in 
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Britain, anti based principally upon graiuinatical 
laws. The oUl-fashioned method oi putting in a 
comma {or even a stronger stoj)) wherever a rea<ler 
■\\oukl natiirally pause to take bieatli when leading 
aloud (as at this point of this sentence) has little 
in reason to eomnieiid it. Punct nation is confessedly 
dilhcult, partly owing to the vast dilVerences in the 
style of diflereiit writers, and pai'tly owdng to the 
coTitlicts between logical meaning and grammatical 
>vord -arrangement Avliicli in some case.s aie inevit- 
able. Given a sensible .system, ])ractieal e*\peii- 
eiice is the best teacher. In theory little move can 
be done ill an to lay down a few general maxims for 
guidance. 

In the first^ jdiice, follow a logical method of 
sentence subdivision : let the and foremost 

aim he to bring out the meaning clearly and unam- 
higiioufely, in so far as this can be done with the 
help of stops. Use commas and semicolons siiar- 
ingly, especially commas ; use them, indeed, only 
where they are abholiitely necessary. The sentence 
should stand on its ow’ii feet, nob vest upon a long 
an ay of comma cru belies. It is nob as a geneial 
rule necessary to set commas to fence or adorn 
every adverbial clause. Esjiecial care is required 
ill punctuating sentences that contain lelalive 
clauses. If the rejative sentence is entirely sub- 
ordinate to the main sentence, or if it gdves addi- 
tional information, separate it by a com nia or com- 
mas ; if on the other hand it hefongs essentially to 
the structure of the thought expies'scd by the main 
sentence, put no comma. For example, in ‘the 
man who had an imjiediment in hi» .speecli,’ written 
without the comma, the relative clause i>oints out 
this particular man and distinguishes him from 
some oblier or others who have been also spoken of : 
it fulfils in fact the function of an article or demon- 
strative pronoun. In the same sentence printed 
with the comma, ‘the man, who liad’&c,, the rela- 
tive clause gives an entirely new” piece of informa- 
tion, and is no longer demons ti’ative. The colon 
is generally jjut befoi*e a long quotation. It would 
be well to coniine the use of it to this and to one 
other case — namely, to part a general statement 
from tlie immediately following particular applica- 
tion of it or exemplilication of it in detail. As for 
dashe.s, it is difficult to summarise the rules for 
their use. They are commonly employed to indi- 
cate a sudden break or change in the grammatical 
structure or the logical development of the sent- 
ence, as well as to put ironical emphasis upon a 
word or words tlirowm to the end of the sentence, 
as in Heme’s phrase, ‘Gottingen is noted for its 
professors and its — sausages ; ‘ but even this w'oiihl 
be better without such a clumsy advertisement of 
the Immour. A dash may precede an eimmei’atiou 
of mere natiios or dates or objects expressed in >'ery 
brief terms. One dash may also be put before and 
one after a short clause that merely e.xplains in 
other words or makes clearer a statement that has 
just been made ; both dashes, and not one dash and 
some other stop, siiould be used, except where the 
second w”Ould tall at the end of a sentence, But 
for this pinqiose, especially where the parenthetical 
nature of the added ex])laiiaLory clause is more 
prominent, ))rackeLs are frequently ein ployed. 
Semicolons are most ai)propriately used in coin- 
pound sentences or sentences that embrace anti- 
thetical statements. In the former class of sentence 
tliey should mark oil the subordinate sentences 
from the main sentence or co-ordinate sentences 
from one another ; in the latter class they should 
separate the antithetical sentences, which generally 
begin wntii * bub ’ or some equivalent. The mark 
of exclamation has another beside?' its legitimate 
use ; it is frequently put after absurd or highly 
improbable statements. The mark of interroga- 
tion too has a secondary use : placed in brackets 


immediately after a w'ord it throw’s doubt upon it's 
correct nessl either as according with fact or as 
being philologically or gi-amniatically conect. 

Of coiiise these* are only generaf uile.s. Many 
exceptions even to them must necessarily occur. 
The golden lulcb in all case.'a of doubt are tw'o ; ( 1 ) 
let logic or, better, common sense be the supreme 
guide] (2) punctuate so as to hiing out the sense 
hest. It is gieatlj” to l>e desired that British 
]niiiting-houses wmuld come to some agreement as 
to a uniform and systematic method of punctuation, 
>See H. Beadncll's Spelling and Fnndmftion {4tli 
ed. 1891 ). 

Pundit (Hindi, pandit; Skr. ‘a 

learned man’), in India a teacher, especially a 
Brahman learned in Sanskrit and in Hindu litera- 
ture, law', and religion. Of late native pundits 
have done good service as geographical evploiei'^ 
in districts, such as Tibet, not accessible to 
Europeans. 

Puilgwe, a river of rortugiiese East Africa, 
forming the jnincipal waterway to Manicaland and 
Mashon aland ; its inoiith is situated .some 25 miles 
NE. of Sofala and 130 StV. of the Zambesi delta. 
After some diplomatic difficulties hetw'een Britain 
and Portugal, it w’as agreed (1891) by Portugal 
that British commerce should have unimpeded 
access by this route to the Britisli sphere in the 
inteiior, the Pungw'e being made freely navigable 
for British vessels. Pro\’ision w’as also made for 
the con.^ traction of a raiUvay from the sea. 

Punic Wavs* See CartiIxVGE. 

PlllliSllllieilt w’ill be found describeil in the 
articles in this woi-k on Ciiminal Law”, Impiison- 
inentj Prisons (p. 420), Flogging, Execution, Pillory, 
<lv:c. See also the description of Torture.s, Boot, 
Guillotine, Thumh-screw”, Branks, Jongs, Uucking- 
Rtool, Stocks, &c. ; the article.s on tlie several 
crimes ; and W, Andle^vs, Old-time Punishments 
( 1891 ). Tlie question of future punishment is 
treated in the article Hell. 

Puuj(lb» or Panjab {jKuij-ah, ‘live rivers;’ 
the Pentapotamia of the Greeks), a sejiarate pro- 
vince of India, occupying the north-west corner, 
is M^atered by the Indus and its five great atllueiits 
— tlie Jhehiin, Clienab, liavi, Beas, and Sutlej. 
It is bounded on the "VV. by Afghanistan, on tlie 
N. by Cashmere, on the E, by the Jumna and the 
North- w’cstern Pioviiices, and on the S. by Kaj- 
putana and Sind. The area under direct British 
administration is 100,632 sq. ni. ; that of the 
native states, thirty -four in number, under Biitish 
control is 35,817 sq. in. Pop, (1881) 18,850,437 
in British province and 3,861,683 in the depend- 
ent states ; ( 1891 ) 20,803,000 in British teiritory 
and 4,256,670 in the feudatory states. The capital 
is Lahore, hut both Delhi (formerly in North- 
western Provinces) and Annitsar (the religious 
capital of the Sikhs) are larger. The whole of the 
norfcliern parts are traveled by spurs from the 
Himalayas, w’hicli enclose deep valleys. On the 
west the Sulaiman Mountains run parallel to the 
Indus. In the south the surface is not broken by 
any important eminence, except the Salt Range, 
varying from 2000 to 5000 feet high, hetw'een the 
Inrfns and the Jlielum. The country, divided into 
six doabs, or interfluvial tracts, and frequently 
spoken of as the plains of the Indus, has a general 
slope towards the south-west. The climate in the 
plains is moat oppressively hot and dry in summer, 
reaching in May 87*4“ to 116«6“ F. in the shade at 
several .stations ; but is cool, and sometimes frosty, 
in winter. Little vain falls except in the districts 
along the base of the Himalayas. The soil varies 
from stiff clay and loam to^ sand but, in general, 
is sandy and barren, intermixed wubli fertile spots. 
The rivers afford abundant means of irrigation. 
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Tlie indigenous vegetation is meagre.^ Trees are 
few ill number and sinaJl, and fuel is so scarce 
that cow-dung is inucli used in its stead. Wheat 
of excellent equality is produced in considerable quan- 
tities, and indigo, sug^ai-, cotton, tobacco, opium, 
tea, rice, barley, millet, inai/e, and numerous 
vegetables and fruits are giown. TJie manufactur- 
ing bidustiy— cottons, wood-work, iron, leather, 
gold and silver lace, silk, and shawls— is very con- 
siderable, and is carried on for the most part in the 
gimt towns, as Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, &c. 
Punjab exports indigo, grain, salt, metals, siuces, 
tea, tobacco, manufactured cottons, hides, and 
leatlier to Kabul, Cashmere, Turkestan, and 
Tibet ; and imports dyes, goals’ wool, raw silk, 
fruits, ghee, horses, furs, timber, and shawl cloth. 
The total value of this trade reaches annually 
£2,299,900. The inhabitants are of various races, 
chiehy Sikhs, Jats, Rajputs, and Pathans. Of the 
whole population, nearly o6 per cent, are Moham- 
medans ; Hindus constitute nearly 38 per cent. ; 
and Sikhs 6 per cent. The Jals are the most 
prominent race, and are said to have formed the 
‘ core and nnclens ’ of the Sikli nation and militaiy 
force. For the history of the Punjab, see SiKHS. 

Puukali, a gigantic fan for ventilating apart- 
ments, used in Iiulia and tropical climates. It 
consists of a light frame of wood, covered with 
calico, from which a short curtain depends, and 
is suspended by lopes from the ceiling; another 
rope fi-om it passes over a pulley in the wall to a 
servant stationed without ; the servant pulls the 
punkah backwards and forwards, maintaining a 
constant current of air in the eh amber. 

Piliio. See Peru, pp. 79-80. 

Puntj a heavy, oblong, flat-bottomed boat, 
useful where stability and not speed is needed. 
Punts are much used for fi ailing and wild-foAvling. 
Some are fitted for oars ; bub tlie more usual mode 
of pro^mlsion is by poles operating on the bottom. 

Piinta Arenas, (l) the chief port of Costa 
Rica on the Pacific, stands on a ' sandy point ’ 
jutting into the Gulf of Nicoya, and is connected 
by railway with Esparza, 14 miles cast-north-ea.st. 
The principal export is collee, and after that india- 
rubber, hides, dye-woods, and tortoiseshell. Pop. 
8000. — (2) A town in Patagonia (q.v.). 

Pup a (Lat., ‘a doll’), the stage which inter- 
venes oetween the larva and the adult in the life 
of insects Avibh complete metamorphosis. C/L?y- 
salis^ anrelia^ nymj)h are almost synonymous terms, 
hub pupa is more general and is sometimes ajiplied 
to stages ill the metamorphosis of other animals 
besides Insects ( q. v. ). 

Pupil. See Infant, and Eye, VoI. IV. p. 507; 
for Pupil -teachers, see Education. 

Puppet. See Marionettes. 

Purdua {Sansk., *old ’) is the name of that 
class of religious works wliicli, besides the Tantvas 
(q.v.), is the main foundation of the actual popular 
creed of the Bralimanical Hindus (see India, Vol. 
VI. p. 106). According to the popular belief, these 
w^orks were compiled by Vydsa, the supposed 
arranger of tlie Vedas (q.v.), and the autlior of the 
MahAhharata (q.v.), and possess an antiquity far 
beyond the reach of historical computation. A 
critical investigation, however, of the contents of 
the existing works bearing that name must neces- 
sarily lead to the conclusion that in their present 
form they not only do not belong* to a remote age, 
hub can barely claim an antiquity of a thousand 
years, though they contain materials much more 
ancient. ^ Cosmogonic and theogonio doctrines, 
epic stories, legendary lore, and miscellaneous and 
encyclopcedic matter constitute their contents. 
They all recognise the Hindu trinity, but are of 


sectarian tendency ,• tJie claims of one god or one 
holy place being in the vaiious hooks or parts 
of them insisted on as Avorthy of special, if not 
exclusive, levcrence. Tlie Piiranas are usually 
said to he eighteen in number (uith a subordinate 
Upa-punlna to each ) ; and the.se are sulidivided 
into three gi'oups of six. Tlie hist two are devoted 
to Vishnu and to Siva ; the third, which should have 
fallen to Bra lima, is mainly devoted to the several 
forms of Vislinii, Krishna, Devi, Ganesa, and 
Siiiya. They are Avritten in epic couplets, and the 
eighteen cliief Purnims are calculated to contain 
400,000 couplets. 

See Vishnu, Sanskbit Ltteratuhe; Dr John Muir’s 
Fan^crit T'ixt& (1858-71); tlie Vishnu Purjina brans, by 
H. II. Wilson (1840; 2d eel. by Fitzedward Hall, 18(i4- 
77) ; the Bhfigavata Pnraiia, edited, with a French trans- 
lation, by Durnouf and Hauvottc-Ru-snault (4 vols. Paris, 
1840-84), and, ^^ibh a Siiiishrit coiumeiitaiy, by »Shrklhar 
Pandit ( 3 vols. Bonibay, 1887 ) ; the Markandeya and 
Agni Puiaiias, in the Bibliotkecu IndiCitj by Danerjea and 
UfijendialELh Mitra. 

Plivbcclti Isle of, a peninsular district of 
Dorsetshire, 12 miles long and 5 to 9 liroad, is 
hounded N. by the river Frome and Poole Har- 
bour, E. and S. by the English Channel, and W. 
by the little stream of Lnekford Lake, Avliich rums 
from Luhvorth Park to the Frome. The coast is 
hold and precipitous, Avith St Albans Head, 3(30 
feet high ; inland a range of chalk downs curves 
east and Avest, attaining a maxim am height of 655 
feet. The geology of the * isle ’ is very interesting. 
The Pui'heck Beds are a group of strata foimiiig 
the upjier members of the Jurassic iSystem (q.v.); 
the Purbeck Marble, belonging to the upper section 
of tliese, is an impure fresh-water limestone, com- 
posed almost AvhoHy of the sliells of Puludina 
carunfera (see UiRT-BEItS). Nearly a hundred 
quarries are Avorked ; and the quai-rymeii still form 
a curious kind of tiades’ guild. Of old the ‘isle’ 
Avas a royal deer-foicst. Swanage and Corfe Castle 
are the chief places. 

See Robinson’s A Royal IVcD'veiu or Rambles in the 
I&lc of Pur beck (1882), and J, Braye’s Biuanayo (1890). 

Purcell, Henry, the most eminent of English 
musicians, Avas born at Westminster in 1058, and 
was son of Homy Pnrccdl, one of the genfcJemen of 
the Chapel Royal appointed at the Restoration. He 
lost his father at the age of six, and was indehted 
for his musical training to Cooke, Ilumfrey, and 
Dr BIoav. His compositions at a very early age 
gave evidence of talent. In 1680 he Avas chosen 
to succeed Dr Cliristophor Gibbons as organist of 
AVestniinster Alibey ; and in 1682 he Avas made 
organist of the Chapel Royal, He un'ote numerous 
anthems and other compositions for the chuich, 
Avhich were eagerly sought after for the use of tlie 
various catliearals, and have retained their place 
to tlie present clay. Purcell’s dramatic and chamher 
compositions are even more remarkable. Among 
the loriner may he mentioned his opeiaDftfu and 
JEncaSi written at the age of seventeen, his music 
bo the Tempesty his songs in King Arthur ^ 

his music to Howard’s and Dry den’s Indian Queen^ 
to D’Urfey’s Ron Qidxotc, &o.' A greabmauy of his 
cantatas, odes, glees, catclies, and rounds are yet 
familiar to lovers of vocal niusic. In 1083 he com- 
posed twelve sonatas for two violins and a bass. 
Purcell studied the Italian masters deeply, and 
often inade reference to Ins obligations to’ them. 
In originality and vigour, as well as richness of 
harmony and variety of expression, he far surpassed 
both his predecessors and his contem230raries. His 
style foreshadows that of Handel. Ilis chnrcli 
music Avas collected and edited from the original 
MSS, by Vincent Novello, in a folio work Avliich 
appeared in 1829-32, Avith a portrait and essay on 
Ills life and works. A complete edition of his 
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workfe, many of which are fetill in MS., wa^s niuler- 
taken hy the Pureell Societ}^ instituted in 1876. 
Purcell died of confeumption in 1695, and M’ay 
Imiietl in Webtiniiistev Ah hey. 

Purclias, Samuel, Avas born at Thaxted in 
in 1577, and educated at St John’s Coile^^e, 
Cambiidge. He was presented hy tlie king in 1604 
to the vicarage of Eastwood, Avhich he soon resigned 
to his brother, as the cho'^en labour of his life 
required residence in London. Later he became 
rector of St Martin’s, Ludgate, and chaplain to 
Archbishop Abbot, and died in September 16*26, if 
nob in a debtor’s cell, yet in ditticulties. His great 
works were Purchcts his Pilgrimage^ or PLeJatlons 
of the World and the Religions observed in all ages 
(1613 ; 4 til ed. much enlarged, 1626), and Halchiyfs 
PosthumuSi or Purchas his Pilqriines: containing 
a History of the Worlds in Rm Voyages and Land 
Travels by Englishmen and others (4 voJs. folio, 
1625). The fourth edition of the former usually 
accompanies the latter as if a fifth volume, although 
a fpiite distinct work. Purchas himself thus 
describes the two hook.s : ‘ Tliehe bretliren holding 
much resemblance in name, nature, and feature, 
yet differ in both the object and the subject. This 
[the Pilgrimage'] being uiiiie own in matter, though 
borrowed, and in form of ivords and method j 
whereas luy Pilgiiiues are the authors themselves, 
acting their own parts in tlieir own Avonls, only 
furnished by me with sucli necessaries as that 
stage fuiLlier required, and ordered according to 
my rules.’ Another work is Pitrchas his Pilgrim: 
^iicrocosmiis^ or the History of Man ; relating the 
wonders of his Generation^ varieties in his Dcgcnera- 
tion^ and necessity of his Regeneration (1619). 

Pnrcliasc-systein. See Commission's. 

Plirflectj a village of Essex, on the north hank 
of the Thames, 15 miles Ity rail E. by S. of London 
and 8 mile.s E. of Woolwich, contains goveniiiient 
powder-maga/ines, built in 1781. 

Purgation. See Ordeal. 

Piu*gatives. See Aperients, Cun.stipation. 

Purgatory pnrgatorinm^ from 2nirgo^ ‘I 
cleanse’) is the name given to a place of purgation, 
in Avhich, according the Ptoman Catholic and 
Oriental cl lurches, souls after death eitlier are puri- 
fied from venial sins {peceata venalia) or undergo 
the temporal punishment which, after the guilt of 
mortal sin [peccata mortalia) has been remitted, 
.still remains to he endured l>y the sinner (see 
Atonement). The ultimate eternal happiness of 
their souls is supposed to he seem ed ; hut they are 
detained for a time in a state of purgation, in order 
to he fitted to appear in that Presence into which 
nothing imperfect can enter. Catholics hold as 
articles of their faith (1) that there is a purgatoiy 
in the sense explained above, and (2) that the souls 
theie detained derive relief from the prayers of the 
faithful and from the sacrifi-ce of the moss. The 
scriiibural grounds alleged hy them in support of 
this view are 2 Macc. xii. 43-4G, Matt. xii. 32, Luke, 
xii. 48, 1 Cor. iii. 11-15, 1 Cor. xv. 29 ; as Avell as 
certain IchS decisive indications contained in the 
language of some of the Psalms. And in all these 
passages they argue not alone fi'om the words 
themselves, but from the interpretation of them 
by the Fathers. The direct testimonies cited by 
Catholic Avrilei's from the Father.^ are very numer- 
ous, from the days of Clement and Origen down ; 
amongst the Latins Augustine being one of the 
most important (though at times he speaks doubt- 
fully); in Gregory the Great tlie doctrine is found 
in all the fullneag of its luodern detail. The epi- 
taphs of the catacombs, too, supply Catholic con- 
troversialists witli some testimonies to the belief 
of a purgatory, and of the value of the intercessory 


prayei^ of the living in obtaining nut meiely 
lepo&e, but relief from suffering, for the decea^'etV; 
an(l tlie litiirgie.'s uf the various lites are still more 
decisive and circumstantial. Beyond tbe^e two 
points Catholic faith, as defined hy the Council 
of Trent, does not go ; and the council expressly 
proliihits tlie popular discussion of the ‘more diffi- 
cult and subtle ipieations, and everything that 
tend.s to curio-sity, or .superstition, or savours of 
filthy lucre.’ As to tlie existence of purgatory 
Gi'eek and Latin churches are agreed ; and they 
are further agreed that it is a place of suffering ; 
but, while the Latins commonly hold that this 
suffering is ‘hy fire,’ the Greeks do not deteiniine 
tlie manner of tlie suffering, hut are content to 
regard it as ‘thiough trlhulatioii, ’ The decree of 
union in tlie Council of Florence (1439) left this 
point _ free for discus.sion. Equally free are the 
questions as to tiie situation of purgatory ; as to 
the duration of the purgatorial suffering ; as to tlie 
proliahle number of its inmates ; as to whether 
they liave, while there detained, a certainty of 
their ultimate salivation ; and Avheblier a ‘ particular 
judgment’ takes place on each individual case 
immediately after death. 

The medifeval doctrine and practice regarding 
purgatory ivere among the leading grounds of tlie 
prote.st of the Waklenses and other sects of that 
age. Tlie Rcfoniier.^ as a body i ejected the 
doctrine. Protestants generally reply to the 
arguments of Roman Catholics on the subject of 
purgatory by refusing to admit the authority of 
tradition or the teatinionies of the Fathers, and 
at the same time by alleging that most of the 
passages quoted from tlie Fathers, as in favour of 
purgatory, aie insufficient to prove that they held 
any such doctrine as that now held by the Homan 
Catholic Church, some of them properly relating 
only to the subject of prayer for the "dead (see 
Prayer), and others to the doctrine of Limbus 
( q. v. ). That the doctrine of purgatory is the fair 
development of that which maintains that prayer 
ought to be made for the dead Protestants gener- 
ally acknowledge. As to tlie alleged evidences 
from Scripture, they are commonly set aside by 
Protestants as irrelevant or Avholly insufficient to 
support such an inference. The doctrine of purga- 
tory in its liistorical connection with other eschato- 
logical doctiines is touched ou in the article Hell. 
Purgriiiff JViit. »See Physic Nut. 

Purgstall. See Hammer-Purgstall. 

Puri. See Juggernaut. 

Piu'ificatioii of the Blessed Vir^n 
Mary, Feast of, a festival in coninieinoration 
of the ‘ purification ’ of the Blessed Virgin Alary, 
in accordance with the ceremonial law or Lev. xii. 
2. This ceremony was appointed for the fortieth 
day after childbirth, which, reckoning from 
December 25 (the nativity of our Lord), falls 
upon Februaiy 2, on which clay the purification 
is cclehratecl. The history of Clary’s compliance 
Avitli the laAV is related in Luke, ii. 22-24. The 
date of the introduction of this festival m un- 
certain. The first trace of it is about the middle 
of tlie Sfcli cen fcniT, and in tlie Churcli of Jerusalem. 
In the Western Church it Avas knoAvn t(i Bede. Its 
introduction in the Roman Cliurcli in 494 Avas 
made by Po^e Gelasins the occasion of transfer- 
ring to a Chnatian use the festivities Avhich at that 
season Avere annexed to tlie pagan festival of the 
Lupeicalia. See CHURCiiiNa OF Women. 

Puriin, a Jewish secular rather than religious 
feast, in honour of the deliverance of tlie nation, 
recorded in tlie Book of Esther, held on I4tli to 
15 til Aclar. Apparently it spread but sloAvly ; still 
Josephus tells ns that by his time it Avas observed 
over all the Jewish Avorld. Most modern scholars 
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conaider ib an adaptation of a aiuiUar Persian feast, 
Furdifjan ( ‘ Pordiyaii ’), and Layarde lia^ shown 
that the two nanie^ are identical. See Esthek. 

PllfitailS, a name lirsb given, according to 
Puller, in 1564, and according to Strype in 1569, 
to those clei’gynien of the Church of England who 
refused to conform bo its liturgy, ceieiuonies, and 
discipline as arranged by Archljishop Parker and 
liis eo^adjntor'^. Tlie history of Puritanism witliin 
the church is sketclied at ENGLAND (ChuhCII uf), 
VoL IV. pp. 358-359. In spite of the sharpest 
i'epres.sive ineasiues, the princi])les of the party 
amongst the clergy who believed that the church 
did not separate itself markedly enough from 
Roman Catholicism and needed further lefornia- 
thjii gradually spiead among the seiioiis portion of 
the laity, who were also called Puritans. But the 
rifime api»eavr^ not to have been confined to those 
who wished for certain radical clianges in the forms 
of the church. The character that generally 
accompanied this wish led luiLurally enough to a 
wider use of the term ; heuce, according to Sylvester, 
‘the vicious multitude of the ungodly called all 
PuiUans that were strict and serious in a holy life 
were they ever so conformable. ’ This is the sense 
in which the Elizabethan dramatists use tlie word. 
From this very breadth of usage one sees that there 
were difterent degrees of Puritanism. Some would 
have been content with a inodeiate reform in the 
rites, discipline, and liturg 3 ’- of the church ; others 
( like Cartwright of Cambridge) wislied to abolish 
Episcopacy^ altogether, and to substitute Presby* 
terianism ; while a third party, the Erownists or 
Independents, ^\'eJ■e out-and-out dissenters, oppo.sed 
alike to Presbyterianism and Episcopac 3 ^ Duiing 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I. the spirit of 
Puritanism continued more and moie to leaven 
English society and the English parliament, 
although the most violent efforts Avere made by 
both monaichs to extirpate it. Up till the time 
of the Synod of Dovt (1618-19) both the Puritans 
and their opponents in the church had been sub- 
stantially Calvinist ; the strong tendency toAvards 
Armiiiianisiu amongst churchmen raised a nev^ 
ground of controversy he tween the Puritans and 
the other sections of the chni’ch, both Laudian 
and Lafcibiidinnrian. The policy of Laud and 
the outrages practised by Charles on the English 
constitution led many Avho Avere not at all Genevan 
in their ideas to oppose both church and king 
for the sake of the national liberties. In the 
memorable ‘ Westminster Assembly of Divines ’ 
(1643) the great majority of the ministei-s Avere 
Presbyterians. But the more advanced Puritans, 
Avho were predoniinaiit in the army and the parlia- 
ment, ultimately triumphed iu the person of 
GroniAvell ((]. V.). The Restoration ( 1660) brought 
back Episcopacj^ and the Act of Uniformity (1662) 
threw' the Puritans of the clmrcli into the position 
of dissenters. Their s\ihsequent history is treated 
under the different foi'uis of dissent. Before the 
Civil War broke out so great Avere the hardships to 
Avhich the Puritans Avere exposed that many of 
them emigrated to America, to seek liberty and 
peace on the solitary shores of the New World. 
There they became the founders of the Ne^v 
England states, and cultivated unmolested that 
form of Christianity to Avliicli tliey AV'ere attaclied. 
NoAvhere did tlie spirit of Puritanism in its evil as 
! Avell as its good more thoroughly express itself 
than in Ma-ssachusetts. In Scotland Puritanism 
dates rather from the ‘ Second Reformation ’ of 1638 
than from the original establishment of Presby- 
terianism after the Refonnation. 

See NcaVs HiBtory of the PuHtans (ed. by Toulmin, 
5 vols. 1822 ) ; the histories by Stowell ( 1849 ; new ed. 
1878) and Marsdeii (1850); Bacon, The Genesis of the 
JSfm Ewjimd Churches (Xew York, 1874); Ellig, 


Puriian Aye in Massachusetts (Boston, 18S8); the 
works cited at S. II. Gakuineu, with his Constitutional 
Docimcnts of Puritan Ilevolution (1890); the articles 
iu this Avork on Independents, Browne, Presbt- 
TERIANISal, WESTMINSrEU ASSEMBLY, PrYNNE, MaR- 
puELATE, Hampton Court, Bmectymnuus; on Eliza- 
BETH, jAiAfEs I., Charles I., Croaiwell, Milton ; on 
Laud, Parker, Grindal, Whitoift ; and on the 
Piuitans Howe, Baxter, Owen, In Kichol’s edition 
of the Puritan divines (26 vols. 1861 et sey.) other names 
included are those of Manton, Adams, Goodwin, and 
Clarkson. 

Plirkillje’s Fijjlire, named after the physio- 
logist J. E. Purkiiije (1787-1869), professor at 
Bieslau and at Pi ague; see Eye, Vol. IV. p. 512. 

Purl, a heveiage made by wanning a pint of 
ale Avith a quarter of a pint of milk, and adding 
.some sugar and a Avinc -glassful of gin, rum, or 
brandy. 

Purley. See Tooke (Horne). 

Puriliah, a town of British India iu the presi- 
dency of Bengal, 230 uiilob NNW. of Calcutta, has 
a trade in jute. The luitiA'c town is very unhealthy. 
Pop. 15,016. — The district has an area of 4956 wq, m. 
and a pop. of 1,848,687. 

Purple Colours. Painters iu oil and water 
colours produce various shades of purple by mixing 
certain red and blue jugrneiits. For AVork in oil 
French uUi amarine, often called French blue, is 
mixed AVith verniilion or some madder red (madder 
carmine is best), or one of these leds Avitli cohalt 
blue if a pale purple is Avanted. For permanent 
lurples in water-colours the same blues are used ; 
nit one of the madder reds, not vermilion, should 
be nii-xed with tliem. A much richer purple than 
any of the above mixtures Avill give is pio- 
duced by Prussian blue and one of the lakes from 
cochineal— viz. cauuine or crimson lake — hut it is 
not permanent. This purple, as Avell as that 
obtained h^^ mixing Indian red Avitli indigo, also 
fugitive, Avas much used by water-colour paiuleis 
in ]jasL years. Purt)le madder is the oul^'’ simple 
purple pigment available for the artist Avhich is 
durable, and it is unfortunately costly. All 
purples are changed to neutral and gray tints by 
the addition of any yellow pigment. For house- 
painting inornon lake Avith a little French blue 
giyes a useful purple; but some of the above 
mixtures also are occasional!}^ used. 

There are several ways of dyeing textile fabrics 
of a purple colour. The most famous of all ancient 
tlyes Avas the Tyrian purple, Avhich is said to have 
been discovered at Tyre many centuries before the 
Christian era. Among the Romans this colour Avas 
exclusively employed for dyeing the im])erial robe. 
It Av/LS oljfcained from slielllisli belonging to the 
genera Murex, Purpura, and Bucciniim ; at least 
it has been supposed that it Avas pr^iared from one 
or more species of each of these. The colour Avas 
so costly that in the time of Augustus one pound 
of it sold for Avhat Avould amount to £36 sterling. 
About the year 1851 what is believed to be the 
same or a closely similar xim'plc Avas obtained from 
uric acid by a peculiar treatment (see Murex; 
Dyeing, VoL IV. p. 139 ; and Pjicbntcia), 
Archil ( q.v.) seems to liave been the only simple 
purple dye knoAvn in the middle ages. _ Pin pie of 
Cassius is a cojupoimd of gold and tin used in 
colouring Glass (q-v.), and in porcelain and 
enamel painting. It Avas discovered at Leyden 
by AndreAY Cassius about 1683. A preparation 
of this colour Avas formerly used for painting 
miniatures in Avater-colour ; hut for this purpose 
purple madder, being cheaper, has taken its place. 

Purple Cmpcror {AftaUira fn*s), one of the 
largest of British butterllies, and one of the most 
richly^ coloured. The expanse of wings is from 2i 
to 3J inches. The Avings are strong and thick, and 
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the flight i& very vigorous. 


The uialo flie^ esi)eci- 
ally high, and 
will i)ercli on 
lofty trees. The 
caterpillar is 
green and feeds 
on sallow. 

Purple s. 
See AVheat. 

Purple 
W o o d, 0 1 

PuRPEE Heart, 
the heartwood of 
Copaifeni 
Jiora and C. 
bracteaUiy a veiy 
Iiaiidsonie wood 
of a rich plum colour. The iiees producing it aie 
natives of British Guiana, and its chief use in 
England has been for making lainvods hjr guns. 

Pur'pura, a genus of inarine Gasteiopods, 
from fcome species of which (e.g. P. ]nitnla)y as 
well as from Muiex, the famous Tyi-ian purple dye 
was derived. P. htpillns (the Dog AA^'lielk) i.s 
common on most British coasts, and from it also 
the dye is procurahle. Sec AVhelk. 



Purpura, or The Pukpees, is a malady which 
is often erroneously placed amongst the diseases of 
the skin. It is in reality a hlood disease, and is 
charactei ised hy the appearance of small round 
spots, of a deep purjde colour, which aie seen fli.st 
and most abundantly on tlie legs, and afterwards 
extend to the arms and trunk. They are accom- 
panied hy no local pain, are ii{)t effaced hy pressure 
(being due to a drop of hlood extravasated lieneath 
the cuticle or in the structure of the .skin itself), 
do not rise above the suiToniuling .surface, and are 
sometimes intermixed with livitl patches resem- 
bling bruises ; and, before disappearing, l)Oth the 
round spots and the patches undergo the same 
change of colour which a briUHe undergoes. These 
spots are not peculiar to the skin, but occasionally 
occur upon internal surfaces and in the tissues of 
viscera. Passive hccmorrhages from the mucous 
membranes frer^uently accompany the external 
symptoms. There is usually much debility, and 
often a great tendency to faintness. The duration 
of the disease varies from a few days to a year or 
more. Slight cases are devoid of danger, and even 
the hmmorrhagic cases usually recover, unless the 
bleeding has been excessive or the hlood has been 
extravasated into a vital organ. 

Precisely .similar appearances occur in the course 
of other diseases, especially scurvy, severe anmmia, 
scarlet fever, and amalli)ox. But the name pur- 
pura should be restricted to the cases in which no 
such disease is disco^-eiable. 

The causes of purpura are obscure. The treat- 
ment which succeeds best vanes in different cases, 
but the main indication alway.s is to correct the 
condition of the blood. Arsenic, turpentine, 
acetate of lead, gallic acid are the drug.s which 
aie generally most beneficial; vest in bed, light 
diet, and laxatives are desirable at the commence- 
ment. AVhen there is reason to lielieve that the 
disease is dejiendent upon depressing influences a 
nutritious diet, tonics, and stimulants are required; 
but chalybeates should be avoided. If the haemor- 
rhage proceeds from accessible pai ts, local measures, 
such as the employment of ice or strong astriugents, 
should also be bad recourse to. 


Purser, the name formerly given to the officer 
in the navy Avho had the charge and issue of the 
proviaions, slops, soap, tobacco, &c., and "who 
also kept the snip’s books j the title wtis one of the 
oldest in the service, hut the liolders of it for long 
only ranked as warrant-officers, and their duties 
396 


ami le^ponhibilities were in many re.-5pects veiy iil- 
delined. In the old uar-days they weie looked 
upon with great dislike hy ’the seamen, as they 
were credited with enriching theniaelvo's at tli'e 
expense of the men, and unquestionably the oppoi- 
tnnitie.s for sharp practice in their duties were con- 
siderable, as also for making money by method's 
M’hich were not alway.s legitimate ; much of this, 
however, was due to the laxity of the .sy.stein of 
victualling and of keeping the "ship’s accounts in 
those days. In 1844 this branch of the service was 
completely reorganised, payjnaster being substi- 
tuted for the title pur&er ; and the othcer -5 conipos- 
ing it are now drawn from a much higher class 
than foimerly, coining generally from the same 
station in life" as the combatant onicera. See Pay- 
masters. 

PurslflllC [Pu7''tulctca)^ a genu-^ of idant.^- of 
the natural order Poi tulacere, having a bifid calyx, 
four or six petals, eight or sixteen stamens, ancl a 
capsule di^'idirIg around the middle. Common 
Purslane [P. olemcea) gro^^s in cultivated an<l 
waste grounds on tlie seasliore in almost all 
ti'opical and subtropical parts of the woild. It is 
cultivated as a pot-herb. It is a short-lived annual, 
with spreading and laLlicr pi ocunihent stems, and 
obovate ilesby leaves, wliich, as Aveil as the young 
shoots, are frequently used in salads. The young 
and tender shoots ai e pickled in Prance like gher- 
kins, Purslane i.s not so common in British gai- 
den^ as it once Avas. >Soine species of Poitnlaca, 
such as P. (frdndiflora^ of Avlncli there are several 
brilliant varieties, and P. (filUesii^ are choice half- 
hardy annuals occasionally cultivated in Biitisli 
gardens. They are reared in hotbeds in spring 
and planted out in the lloAver- garden in the end of 
May, or they are grown in pots exclusively for the 
purpose of decorating the greenhouse. 

Pursuivant. See Herald. 

Pus if) a Avell-knoAvn product of inllanmmtion, 
and occurs as a thick yelloAv creamy fluid, difieiing 
from all other morbi(l exudations in containing a 
large number of corpuscles, having a soft and fatty 
feeling Avhen rubbed betAA’een the liiiger.s, a peculiar 
odour, usually an alkaline reaction, ancl a specific 
gravity of about 1*032. Like the blood, it consists 
of certain definite micvoscopic elements, and of an 
intercellular fluid or serum in Avhich tliey SAviin. 

Of microscopic elements we have (1) the pus- 
corpimcles, Avhich, both in their inicvoscopical and 
chemical relation.s, seem to be identical Avith the 
lymph-corpuscles, or coloiuless blood-cells ; in 
cliameter they range from *004 to ‘005 of a line, 
and each corpuscle consists of a cell-Avall, Avhich 
often appears granulai, of viseid tiansparent con- 
tents, and of one or more nuclei, Avhicli can be 
rendered much more apparent by the addition of 
acetic acid. Tlie other elements are (2) molecular 
granules and (3) fat-globules. The seium of pus 
is perfectly clear, of a sliglitly yelloAV colour, closely 
resembling blood-serum, and coagulates on heating 
into a thick Avhite mass. 

The chemical constituents of pns are Avater 
(varying from 709 to 907 in 1000 parts), albumen 
(from 44 to ISO), fata (from 9 to 25), extractiA'e 
matter (from 19 to 29), and inorganic salts (from 
6 to 13), in addition to Avhich tniicin, pyin, glycin, 
urea, &e. are occasionally present. Of the inor- 
ganic or mineral constituents the soluble .''alts are 
to the insoluble in the ratio of 8 to 1, ancl the 
chloride of sodium (tlie chief of the soluble salts) 
is three times as abundant as in the serum of _ the 
blood. Tlie mode of formation of pns is described 
in the article S DPP DR ATI ON, 

Puscyj Edward Bouveuie, avos born in the 
year 1800 at Pnsey in Berkshire. He Avas descended 
from a family of Flemish refugee.s ; his father Avas 
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the youngest son of the first Viscount Folkestone, 
and had assumed the name of Piisey when the 
estates in Berkshire were hequoathed to him by 
the last representatives of the Pnsey family. He 
was educated at Eton and Christ Cliurcli, (J.vford, 
and was elected a Fellow of Oriel College in 1823. 
As soon as lie had completed Ids studies at Oxford 
he pas'-e*! to Germany, partly to study German, 
which was in Llie Oxford of those days practically 
an unknown tongue, partly to study oriental 
languages, and partly to Ijecome aenuainted with 
the latest forms of German theological teacliing. In 
1827 he returned to England, and in the following 
year the Duke of Wellington apxminted him regins 
professor of Hebrew at Oxford, a position which 
lie retained until his death. Altliough lii.s fame in 
other re&xjectb has caused his Hehrew' lecturing to 
l)e forgotten, he laboured mo.st unweariedly in 
the duties of his chair, and attracted a great nniu- 
hev of pupils. His first work was an essay in wliich 
he sketcne<l the causes that contributed to the 
Rationalistic character of recent German theology. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor 
Tlioluck for some portions of this essay, but the 
elaborate x>iooE of liis position was lii.s own work 
executed with characteristic thorougbness. It was 
severely commented on as leaning very decidedly in 
the direction of tlie Rationalistic teaching with 
which it dealt : the diarge wa.s greatly exaggerated, 
be.side.s being caused in part by vagueness of ex- 
pre.ssion throughout the volume. His main position 
was unassailable ; German Rationalism he main- 
tained was tlie consequence of the spiritual deadness 
of^ tlie orthodox Luthcranisiu of the day. He was 
misunderstood as if he had attacked the creed of 
the Lutherans in its orthodox portions : as a matter 
of fact he only wislied to attribute Rationalism to 
the want of life in the Lutheran body. But many 
of bis .statements were in later years I'ery unsatis- 
factory to himself, and he withdrew the work from 
circulation. The whole aim of his life 'was to xireveut 
the spread in England of Rationalism such as that 
with wliich lie had become familiar in Germany. 
Hence, when in 1833 John Henry Newman with the 
same object began the issue of the Tracts for the 
TinieSi Pusey very soon joined him ; and they, with 
Keble, were the leaders of this eventful eTort. Theii 
object was not to attack the statements of Ration- 
alistic teachers ; tliere was as yet no call for that 
in England ; but tliey desired to afcir iqi in tlie 
Church of England a sjiR'R^al vitality and power 
which would be of itself the best preservative 
against the infection of the Rationalistic spirit. 
For this purpose they attempted not to reform, bub 
to restore ; they appealed to the idea of the church, 
to its divine institution, to its services, to its sacra- 
ments, to its formulas of faitli, to its Jiistory, and to 
the examples of the holiest lives in former genera- 
tions. They endeavoured to make tlie churcli live 
a-gain before the eyes and minds of men as it had 
lived in times past. In this connection Pusey 
wrote his contributions to the Tract^or the Times ^ 
es]‘)ecially tliose on Baptism and tlie Efoly Eucharist. 
His sermons also were vigorous ajipeals to live the 
Christian life, and careful expositions of the doc- 
trines which the church from the first had taught. 
With a similar purpose also in 1836 he commenced 
the translation of the writing.? of the ancient fathers 
of the Clinstian church nuder the title of the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers. Dr Pusey's chief 
contiilmtions to it were a translation of St Augus- 
tine’s Confessions and of several of the works of 
Tertullian, The^ result of these efforts— to which, 
with the exception of his professorial duties, Dr 
Pusey entirely devoted himself — was most conspic- 
uous, and extended far beyond the ranks of those 
who were called by their opponents either New- 
raanites or Puseyites. But the work was checked 


by the action of the autlioiibies at Oxford. First 
Newmian’s celebrated Tiacb 90 was condemned in 
1841, and in 1843 Pusey was suspended for three 
years from his office of preaching in Oxford. 
Tlie occasion of fchi.s suspen.sion was a sermon on 
the Holy Eucharist whicli he pieached before the 
University, and whicli a boaul of six doctors of 
divinity, without allowing Pusey a hearing, or 
specifying tlie points on which he was supposed to 
be in the wrong, pronounced to he contrary to the 
teaching of the Church of England. As soon as an 
opportnnity offered Pnsey leiterated his teachinfq 
and this time he was unmolested. Bub before Ins 
.suspension ^vas over Nen7uan had joined the Roman 
Catholic communion, and with him went several of 
his leading disciples. All rumour.s ])ointed to the 
certainty of Pmsey soon following ; but those wlio 
knew him best wore assured that never for one 
moment did he entertain any tliouglit of leaving 
the Churcli of England. With Keble lie at once 
set liimself to reassure those who weie reeling 
under the blow of Newman’s depaitnie; and 
it was mainly the moral weight of Pusey’s 
work and character which prevented the powerful 
efforts of NeAvman between 1833 and 1841 from 
resiilting in a catastvoplie greater than any whicli 
the English Clmrch has ever experienced. Pusey’s 
unfailing loyalty to the church and dceji convic- 
tion of God’s presence with it, his buoyant liope- 
fulnes.s even iij the darkest days, and his great 
patience cheered and settled many anxious hearts, 
and stopped others who were on the point of follow- 
ing Newman. His attitude would have had a yet 
wider result, except for the sad events which fol- 
low’^cd in rapid succession in the ten years subse- 
quent to Newman’s secession. The new power 
which a civil court had acquired over doctiinal 
suits — which was exhibited in the judgment in 
the Gorham case— the constant attaclcs of bishops 
and others upon the Oxford movement, the practi- 
cal inhibition of Pusey from all ministerial Avork 
in the diocese of Oxford by Bishop Wilberforce, 
whereby it was made to appear that the clmrch 
disowned his teaching — tlie.se and other less import- 
ant but significant events caused the departure to 
the Roman Church of another band of disbinguislied 
men, including Archdeacon (Cardinal) Manning 
and Archdeacon Wilberforce. But still Pusey 
laboured on, carefully defining the exact position 
of tlie English Clmrch, a.s against Roman claims 
on the one liand and against Zwinglianism and 
Erastianism on the other. 

Only the chief of his numerous Aviitings during 
this period can be alluded to. Tliey included a 
lengthy letter on the practice of confe.ssion, The 
Church of England leaves her children free to rehoni 
to 02 )en their griefs {\SbO), a treatise the form of 
which makes it appear to belong to a moment of 
controversy, altliongli the matter is really of per- 
manent value ; a general defence of his own position 
in A Letter to the Bishop of London in 1851 ; a Avork 
on The Royal Supremacy not an arbitrary authority ^ 
but limited by the laws of the Church of which Kings 
are members, in 1850 ; a'larger book on The Doctrine 
of the Real Presence, as contained in the Fathers 
(1855), and as taught in the Church of England 
(1857). In tins class of Avritinga may he included 
also Dr Pusey’s Eirenicon (part i. in 1865, ii. in 
1869, iii. in 1870). The object of these \’-oluinea 
was to clear the Avay for reunion betAveen the 
Church of England and the Clmrch of Rome on 
the basis of Catholic, as distinct from Roman 
Catholic, doctrine and practice. 

The reform of Oxford University, Avhicli Avas 
undertaken after the report of the first Royal 
Commission on the Universities, and Avhich 
de.stroyed for ever the integrity of the originally 
most intimate bond betAveen the University and 
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tlie Cliurcli, ^n-eatly oooii|jip(l Pnseys liiiml. His 
evidence before the coin mission, his reniavkabie 
naniplilet on tlie comparative advantages of Col- 
Icginfc, and Professorial Teavhing and Dlsci}}linc, 
and Ills assiduous work on the Hehdoinadai 
Council for many year^ are proofs of the inteiest 
that he took ia the welfare of his university, and 
of the iin])ortance that he attaclied to a close 
connection between education and religion. 

From 1860 onwards the tide had turned. The 
teaching for which the Tractarians had laboured 
and siiiiered was at that time beginning to l)e 
recognised, and those disciples of the Oxfoid move- 
ment who had survived the shock of the events of 
the last twenty years were spreading its piinciiiles 
throughout the country. Hut the fruits ot the 
intolerance and persecution of which Oxford had 
been the scene were also ripening in tlie foim 
of the spread of religious indillerenoe, based on 
Rationalistic views of revelation. This was the 
enemy which from the first Pusey had dreailed. 
He had at least the satisfaction of knowing tliat, 
as a result of the movement in which lie had taken 
so prominent a part, the inner life of tlie English 
Churcli was far better able to bear the onset of 
such a foe, and to estimate the moial and spiritual 
j'avages whicli it would make, than was tlie 
Lutlieran body of the 18th century, or even the 
Churcli of England in 1830. Against such teach- 
ing he contended for tlie rest of his life. All his 
later sermons before the university and most of 
Ilia later hooks deal Avith it. It was with this 
purpose that he prosecuted Professor Jo wet t for 
his statements in his commentary on St Paul’s 
Epistles, and that he took so prominent a 
part in tlie later controversy about the Atban- 
jisian Creed. His cliief works in this connec- 
tion are the Lectures on the Book of Daniel^ and 
What is of Faith as to Evcrlas'tlng Punishment ? 
The former, delivered in 1863, vigorously attack 
those Avriters who Avonld assign to the Book of 
Daniel a date as late as the 2d century B.C. Atiart 
from the marks which the lectures hear of the 
licated controversy of the time Avhen they Avere 
delivered, they are a moninnent of the author’s 
intellectual pOAver, Avide reading, and solid learning. 
The other book is against the denial of everlasting 
punishment : its sobriety and fullness, the famil- 
iarity Avhicli it shows Avith all the issues raised in 
the controversy, its deep religion.s feeling, its calm 
and calming tone make it one of the most remark- 
able of Pnsoy’.s works. Of a kindred character, 
although in a different held, are the last tAVo 
nnivensity sermons Avhich he Avrote — on the rela- 
tion of science to faitli and on the nature of 
prophecy. 

Two other works must he noticed. Pu.sey in- 
herited fi’om his predecessor in the Hebrew cl i air 
the task of completing A Catalogue of the Arabic 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Lihr'anj (1835). It 
Avas a most toilsome duty, and occupied his time 
for six years. Pnsey^s Gommentarjj on the Minor 
Prophets (1860-77) Avas his contribution to a com- 
mentary on. the whole Bible AAddch he had in his 
mind for many years, and on Avhich he enlisted 
the labours of Kehle and many otliers. Pusey 
alone completed his task ; death, advancing years, 
or tlie claims of other duties prevented the others 
from contributing their share. 

In piivate life Pusey Avas a man of Avarm 
affection, and Avidely known for liis gentleness, 
sincerity, and hnniility. He rarely AA^ent into 
society in early life ; at first he AvitlidreAV from it 
for purposes of .study and to save more money to 
give to the poor, hut from the time of his Avife's 
deatli in 1839 he avoided all social amusements. 
But he Avas ahvays accessible to any one who 
Avished his ad vice on religious questions ; in fact, 


he \sas5 constantly sought as a ««pijitual guide ]>y 
persons of every station. His charity was hounded 
only by his income ; besides abundant gifts to poor 
I people, lie spent large sums of money in helping to 
provide churches in Ea.st London, in building St 
Saviour's, Leeds, and in founding and supi)orting 
i sisterhooiK. HR capacity for stiuly and for literary 
Avoik was immense. He Avorked'^only at AvJiat it 
' was his duty to study, hut within that line he 
spared neither time nor pains in tlioronghly master- 
ing eA'ery detail. His powei of keeping his main 
object before his mind without being confirsed by 
its details, and of grouping the details in tlieir due 
position, can he seen in almost any of Ins works. 
Opponents of all schools gave him the credit of 
being confused ; hut an occasional confusion in his 
manner of expre.ssing liR though t.s did not prevent 
him from knowing his OAvn mind Avitli singular 
clearness. He died on 16th •September 1S82. 

The Life of Pn.sey by Canon Liddon, left iinRnished 
' at Ills death in 18D0, was subaccpiently completed by the 
Canon’s literary executors. 

Pushkin, Alexander Seroetevicfi, a cele- 
brated Russian poet, was liorn at Moscow, 26tli 
May 1 799, and educated at the imperial lyceum of 
Tsaiskoe Selo. In 1817 he entered the service of 
the government, hut on account of his liberal 
opinion R Avas for some time banished to Bessarabia. 
In 1820 he published a romautic poem, lluslan and 
Liudmila, Next came his Prisoner of the Cnie- 
cn, fa,? (1822), liis Fountain of Bakhchiserai (1826), 
Tzigani (‘Tlie (lypsieR,’ 1827), and Fugene Onegin 
(1S2S; Eng. trans. 1881), a clever novel in Averse 
somewhat after tlie style of Byron’s Beppo, In 
1829 he published PoUava^ Avlucli has !Mazeppa for 
its hero. About the same time he Avrote ins fine 
tragedy Boris Godunov, Be, sides these Avorks of 
considerable length, he was tlie author of many 
graceful lyrical poems, de.servedly popular tlirough- 
out Russ'i.a. He also left some prose Avndtings, 
conristiiig of a History of the Bevolt of Pngamev 
(in the reign of Catliarine), several ' talcs, and 
miscellaneous e.ssayw. He Avas appointed Russian 
historiographer Avi'th a pension of 6000 roubles. 
Ho was mortally Avounded in a duel, and expired 
at *8fc Peter.-^hnrg, January 29 (Fehniaiy 10) 1837. 
Pushkin is considered the greate.sfc poet Avhom 
Piussia has yet produced. His writings show A’er- 
satility, a jioAvevful imagination Avitli vigour of 
expression. In his Eugene Onegin ^ a Don- 
Juanesfpie poem, he is both humorous and 
pathetic, and many of his .smaller pieces dlsjday 
wonderful elegance and finRli. 

The last-named poem was translated into English verse 
by Spalding (1881 ) ; the Daughter of ike Commandant 
was translated in 1891 ; and a translation of the Poems, 
with introduction and notes by Ivan Panin, appeared at 
XeAv Y ork in 1889, Puslikin’s name is also spelt Pou.slikin 
and Pouchekin. See the section on the literature under 
Russia, and Avorks there cited. 

Pushtu, or PuKHTU, the language of the 
Afglian.R proper (see Afbhanistax )> is, according 
to Darmesteter, not intermediate between the 
Irnnic anti Indie branches of the Aiyan tetock, hut 
is directly derived from the Zend, Avitli Peivsian, 
Hindustani, and Arabic admixture. See Trinnpp’s 
Pashto Grammar (1873), S trail gford’s Letters and 
Papers (18781, and Dariiiesteter’s Chants Populaires 
dcs Afgluim ( 1890 ). 

Pustule, a circumscribed elevation of the 
cuticle, containing pus i in fact, a small abscess in 
the skin. Pustules occur in many skin diseases— 
eczemaj acne, scabies, ecthyma, boils, 4S:c.; also 
very prominently in .smallpox. For Malignant 
Pustule, see Anthrax. 

Putcaux* a toAAui 2 miles from the Avestern 
lioundaiy of Paris, on the left bank of the Seine, 
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oi)i)Ofeite to the 13ui.s he Ijoulo^ne. IMany PariHians 
have tine villas here. Theie are iiuinufactuieb of 
dyestulFs and cheinicaN, dyeing, and calico-priiit- 
in^^ Pop. 15,106. 

Pnte'oli. See Vozzvoui. 

Plltliain; a town of Connecticut, on the Qiiinne- 
han,!^ Kiver, 56 miles hy rail ENE. of Harth)rd, 
with a number of cot ton-fac Lories and woollen- 
mills. Pop. (1890) 6511. 

PlltliaUl, Israel, a general of the American 
He volution, was born in wliat is now Dainers, 
Massachusetts, 7th Janiiary 1718. In 1739 he 
bong} it a farm between Pom fret and Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, and fm many yeans devoted himself 
to its cultivation, gaining meanwhile a high repu- 
tation for courage by such iier.sonal exploits as 
following a she- wolf into her laii and killing her 
single-handed. In 1755 he left as a captain in a 
contingent of 1000 men which Connecticut sent to 
repel a threatened French invasion of New York, 
and was present at the battle of Lake Geoi-j^e. In 
1758 he was capliired by the savages, tortured, and 
then bound to a tree, ami was about to be burned 
to death when a French otiicer scattered the tire- 
brands and rescued iiini. In 1759 he ieceived a 
regiment, in 1762 he went on the dieadfnl West 
India campaign wliicli resulted in the capture of 
Havaima, and in 1764 he helped to relieve Detroit, 
tlien besieged by Pontiac (fi-v.). Ten years of 
quiet at home succeeded, during which he made 
his fannliouse into an inn, and was conspicuous 
among the ‘Sons of Liberty.’ In 1775, after 
Concord, he was given the couiinand of the forces 
of Connecticut, ami was ranking officer on the day 
of Bunker Hill, though not in actual command at 
either the redoubt or the I’ail-fenco. He was next 
appointed by congress one of the four major- 
generals, and lield the command at New York and 
ill August 1770 at Brooklyn Heiglits, where he Nvas 
defeated by Genei’al Howe on the 27 tin He after- 
wards held various commands, and in 1777 was 
appointed to the defence of the Highlands of the 
Hudson. Wliile at Peekskill a lieutenant in a 
loyalist regiment was cajjfcured as a spy and con- 
demned to death ; and, on Sir Henry Clinton’s 
sending a flag of truce threatening vengeance if 
the sentence should be carried out, Putnam wrote 
a brief and cliaracteristic re])ly : ‘ Headquarters, 
7 til August 1777. — -Edimind Palmer, an officer in 
the enemy’s service, was taken as a spy lurking 
within our lines ; he has been tried as a spy, con- 
demned as a sp 5 ", and shall be executed as a spy, 
and the flag is ordered to depart immediately. — 
Israel Putnam. — P.vS. — He has accordingly been 
e.xecuted,’ In 1778, in western Connecticut, 
Piibnaui made his famous escape from Governor 
Tryori’a dragoons by riding down the .stone steps 
at Horseneck. Tlie next year he had a stroke of 
paralysis, and the rest of his life was spent at 
home. He died 19 bh May 1790. See Life by 
Increase N. Tavbox (1876), and article by Pro- 
fessor John Fiske in Appleton’s Ci/clojneclia of 
Ame)\ Blog. (1888), 

His cousin, Rcjfur Pcttnam, horn 9tli A]n-il 
1738, served against the French from 1757 to 1760, 
and then settled as a fanner and millwright. On 
the outbreak of tlie war he received a lien ton ant- 
coloners commission, and rendered good service as 
an engineer. In 1778 he helped his cousin to 
fortify AVest Point. Afterwards he commanded 
a regiment till the end of the war, and in 1783 he 
was promoted to brigadier-general, In 1788 he 
fonnded Marietta, Ohio ; in 1789 he was appointed 
a judge of the supreme court of the North-west 
Territory ; and from 1793 to 1803 he was surveyor- 
general of the United States. He died in Marietta, 
1st May 1824. — Israel’s grand-nephew, George 


Palmer Putnam, hom in Bruii'^vick, iSIaine, 7th 
February 1814, in 1840 became partner in the l)ook- 
fiim of Wiley Putnam, New Yoik, esLablisbed a 
In-anch in London in 1841, and in 1848 returned to 
the United States and started business alone. In 
1852 he founded Putnam^ s Magazhic, In 1863 he 
retired from business, but in 1866 be established 
the firm of G. P. Putnam hJons (now G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). He died 20th Ilecember 187*2. 
He w]-ote ainl compiled seveial books, and was the 
author of the fiist Plea for lutcvnatlonal Copyright 
(1837) piinted in America. 

Putney, a suburb of London, in Surrey, 6 miles 
WSW. of Waterloo, on the south side of tlie tidal 
Thames, which, here nearly 300 yai’d.s broad, is 
crossed by a new granite biidge (1884-86), leading 
to Fulham, and fonnded and opened by tlie Piince 
of Wales. It is a great rowing place, the .starting- 
l)oint of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race ; and 
from its ready access to Town, the ri\ei', Ihitney 
Heath, and Wimbledon Common, has grown rapidly 
of recent years, its ])iincipal featnie that there are 
no poor. The parish clnireb, with a 15th-century 
tower and the chantry of Bishop West of Ely, was 
mainly lebuilt in 1836; in the chureliyavd is 
Tolaiid’s grave. Putney is the birthplace of 
Thomas Cron^^ell and Gibbon, tlic residence of 
Mr Theodore Watts and Mr Swinlmrne, and the 
deathplace of Pitt and Leigh Hunt. From Put- 
ney’s old bridge IMary AVollstonecraft tried to 
drown herself ; and on Putney Heath I'itfc fought 
his duel with Tierney ( 1798), Castlereagh his with 
Canning ( 1809). Pop. ( 1851 ) 5280 ; ( 1881 ) 13,235 ; 
(1891) 17,771. 

Putrctuctioil is the term given to the decoin- 
iiosition of organic substances when accompanied 
by an ofl'ensive smell. It was long supposed to be 
ordinaiy chemical change due to the coinidexity, 
resulting instability, and affinity for oxygen of 
organic matter. It is now known to be tlie result 
of the living activity of certain minute plants called 
Bacteria (q.v.), which also cause Fermentation 
( q.v. ) and many diseases ( see Germ ). The spore.s of 
these jilaiits are jiresent in great numbers in Ll)e 
lower levels of the air, in water, and on the surface 
of the earth ; and, as they are only about *()01 mm. 
in diameter and two to four times as long, it is not 
snr]>ri.sing tlmt they were not seen, and that putre- 
faction was supiiosed to be spoil tan eons. But, if w'e 
boil an infusion of organic stulF and so kill the 
bacteria in it, and, while the steam is coming freely 
oil', close it nj) ivith a plug of cotton wool, which, 
while allowing free access to aii*, iirevents any 
germs or snoi'cs from I’cacliing the fluid, it Avill 
remain witliout any change for years, hut will 
begin to putrefy in a day or tsvo if the plug be 
removed. A low temperature, although it will not 
kill the bacteria, will stop their growth and the 
resulting destiuctive changes; hence the use of 
freexing food on shipboard. Salicylic, carbolic, 
and other acids also check growth, hut there seem 
to he only a few poisons, such as conosive sub- 
limate, chlorine, and hroniine, that actually kill. 
Drying stops growth and kills the developed plant 
in a few days, hut the spores will live for a long 
time in a dried condition. Tlie eflect of oxygen is 
various : some S] secies require it, 'While others are 
hindered in their growth by it j and a high ])res- 
siire of oxygen will kill even those kinds that need 
a certain amount in a few days. Of the piecise 
chemical changes that take place as a result of the 
life of bacteria we are still largely ignorant; the 
chief final results of these changes are described 
under Fermentation. For an investigation in 
tlie causes of putrefaction, see Tyndall’s Floating 
Matter of the Air { 1881 ). 

Putrid Fever. See Jail Fever. 
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Putty^ (I composition of whithtq and ih'xjinq oil 
woik#^d into a thick paste, used hy painters and 
glaziers, wliicli in time becomes very hard. 

Putty-poAVdcr is the binoxide or dioxide of 
tin, SnO.). It is prepared from the scum or crude 
oxide wfiich forma on the surface of melted tin, 
wliich is removed and purified by calcination, and 
then ground to powder. Putty-powder is used for 
polishing stone, glass, and other substances ; also 
for making white enamel and for giving to glass 
an opaque white colour. 

PutUlUayOj or Ica, a tributary of the Amazon, 
rises in Colombia on the eastern side of the Andes, 
and Mows .south-ea^.fc for 9o0 miles, joining the 
Amazon iu the west of Brazil. It is the principal 
navigable stream bet^veeii Brazil and Colombia. 

Puy, Le, or Le Puv-en-Velay, a town of 
France ( dept. Haute-Loire), 70 miles >S\V. of Lyons 
by rail, consists of the new town in a valley and 
the old town, this latter tnie of the most picturesque 
ill France, Pay (Berry, piii or pcity ‘a hill; ’ Ital. 
poggio ; Lat. podiitni ; Gr. imlioii) is the name 
commonly given in the highlands of Auvergne and 
tlie Cevennes to the truncated conical peaks of ex- 
tinct volcanoes. Tlie town of Le I’liy stands on the 
steep .slopes of Mount Anis (2050 feet), from the 
summit of wdiich starts up precipitously tlie basaltic 
mass called Mont Corneille, crowned hy a colossal 
figure (53 feet) of the Virgin, made of Russian 
caution brought from Sebastopol. The most notable 
building is the Romanesque cathedral (6th-12fcli 
century), -with a veneialed image of the Virgin and 
ancient cloisters ; it is situated in the higliest part 
of the town. There are other ancient and interest- 
ing churches and a museum. Lace and thread 
work are maiiufactuied. Pop. (1872) 18,961; 
(1886) 18,912. 

Pliya, the large.st of the Bromeliacem (q.v.), 
found in Chili as far south as 40“ S. It equals the 
Agave ( which in its characters it somewhat 
resembles) iu height, and greatly surpasses it iu 
the thickiie.ss of its half- woody stem. When the 
plant is mature it thrusts, forth from its ciown of 
spiny leaves a huge panicle of yellow Jlowers, 
ivhicli may be from 6 to 9 feet in height. The 
plant has been gvoum under cover in England, and 
will thrive in the open air in the Alediterraiiean 
region.s of Europe. 

Pliy-(lc-l>01lie, a central department of France, 
containing an area of 3070 sq. in. and a pop. 
(1886) of 570,964. The western side of the depart- 
ment is an elevated volcanic region, .studded witli 
numerous extinct cones, and greatly broken by 
corries, erosion valleys, crater lakes, &c, (see 
France). The highest cones are Puy-de-Saucy 
(6188 feet) and Pny-de-Uome (4800) ; on the east 
side the Forez iMountains (5380) inarch with the 
frontier. The principal rivers are the Allier, a 
tributary of the Loire, and the Dordogne. Tlie 
soil iH, in general, thin and poor ; hut its volcanic 
character fosters vegetation, especially in the valley 
of Limagne. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
the cliief occupations. Tlie climate Is uncertain, 
and .severe in the mountains. The principal 
minerals are coal and lead. Hot and cold mineral 
springs are abundant, among the most frequented 
being those of Mont Dore (q,v.), Chflteauneuf, St 
Nectaive, Royat, Chflteldon, &c. The department 
Is Rulidivideti into the ariondissements of Amhert, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Issoire, Riom, and Thiers. 
Capital, Clermont-Ferrand. 

Puzzle-monkey* See Araucaria. 
Puzzola'na. See Cements. 

Pwlllicii, a brisk little .seaport and popular 
watering-place, 22 mile.s by rail S. by W. of Car- 
narvon in Wales, with lobster and oyster fisheries, 


It is a municipal borough, uniting with Carnarvon, 
Ac. to letuin one member. Pop. of palish, 3232, 

Pyaemia (from the Gr. pyon, ‘pus,' and hcihna, 
‘blood’), or purulent infection of tlie blood, is a 
disease vliohe exciting cau.se is tlie introduction of 
decomjiosing pa's or won ml di^chargea, or the pro- 
ducts of decomposition of animal liuids, into the 
circulation, through an ulcer or a wound, or an 
imperfectly closed vein (see PHLEBlTX.s and PUER- 
PERAL Fever). Tlie teim tiepticevruiu is applied 
by borne to the same disease, by others only to 
very grave cases of [lymmia ; while by many it is 
restiicted to case.s of blood-poisoning by putrid 
animal matteiv-i in genei-al, such as those olitained 
from decomposing hide^ or dead bodies, or home on 
foul air or heptic gases. The two conditions have 
a genei'al vesemhlance to each other. The poison 
is rapidly absorbed and difiused, and the blood 
undergoes ceitain changes, the nature of which 
chemistry has as yet failed to detect ; it is ceitain, 
however, tliat the Ijlood contains micro-organisms 
(micrococci and bacteria; see Germ). Within 
twenty-four boius, iu very acute cases, theie 
aie .seveie sliherings, headache, and giddiness 
follo^ved hy heat, peispiration, and accelerated 
circulation. In twenty -four houis more the 
patient may be in a hopeless condition, delirious, 
and rapidly sinking. In less acute cases the synqi- 
toms closely resemble those of typhoid fever, and 
in this fonii the disease is a common cause of death 
after surgical (qieiationa ; .such cases are invariably 
characterised by tiie forniatioii of secondaiy 
abscesses in the lungs, liver, kidneys, and other 
internal organs, in the various glands (the parotid 
gland in Piesident Gaifie]d’.4 ease), in the joints, 
and in the tissues immediately under the skin. 
The pus of such abscesses always contains bacteria. 
Tliere is usually more or less delirium. The patient 
geneially dies of exhaustion. Recoi’ejy i.s lare. 
It is chiefly, howcA'er, in the presence of predispos- 
171 g causes, such as previous illness, piostration 
from organic di.sease or surgical com plaints, or 
from difliicult paitnrition, unhealthy occupations, 
Ac., that the poison acts so severely; these, Avith 
the occurrence of putrefaction in a Avonnd, may 
convert a comparatively slight local mischief into 
infection of the Avhole ma-ss of the blood. 

Bearing iir mind the manner in A\liich pyoernia 
originates, it is clear that this disease is one to he 
prevented jatlier than cured. Until compaiatively 
recently, when it was acknowledged that pyamiia 
Avas the cause of death in 10 per cent, of all cases 
of amputation, and of 43 per cent, of all fatal 
primary amputations, the careful preparation of a 
patient before operation Ava.«!, with justice, most 
strenuously insisted on, ‘Patients nuist he 
strengthened,’ said !Mr Callender, ‘hy tonics, such 
as quinine and iron ; and their secretions must he 
set right by appropriate alteratives ; this treat- 
ment must he continued for a considerable period.’ 
Diet slioiilcl be attended to, and intemperate 
patients ‘ should be accustomed to a more healthy 
inode of life. ’ After (jpeiation, also, patients should 
be adef|uately supported Avitli nutritious diet, and 
Avitii stimulants and opium if necebsaiy. No judi- 
cious surgeon vill ever neglect such measuies. But 
the really es.sentral matter in the prevention of 
pyannia is the prevention of putrefaction iu the 
Avoiind discharges. This lias been clearly proved 
by the brilliant results achieved by Sir Joseph 
Lister and other surgeons at home and abroad, avIio 
have adopted the antiseptic method of treating 
Avouiids (see Antiseptic SuRCrEitY). »For several 
years Lister’s wards iu Glasgow Royal Inflrmary, 
formerly raA^aged hy jiyiiemia, remained free of the 
disease after the adojition of the antiseptic system ; 
after two years’ practice of this treatment purulent 
infection disappeared fi-om the Avards of the hn.spital 
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at Lyons, ^vhere it formerly had a ])eunaiient Jiome ; 
and similar testimony might he quoted from every 
quarter and to any extent. The use of antisepbich, 
adoi)ted early aiul follou’eil out hitelligently, Jiiay 
he said to have al)olished tlie risk ()f purulent 
infection in wounds from operation or injury. 

Even when the disease ha*' shown itself, the use 
of antiseptics (percliloride and other salts of mer- 
cury, carbolic acid, horacic acid, horoglyceride, 
iodoform, thymol, eucalyptol, iS:c.) should he re- 
sorted to locally. The bowels, skin, and kidneys 
juay he acted on hy suitable purgatives, diapho- 
retics, and diuretics,' with a view to tlie elimination 
of the poison ; but the i>fitient must he carefully 
watched ftn- signs of depression, which must he 
combated with opium and stimulants, both of 
Avliich should he given in small and freijuently 
repeated doses, in moderately large doses 

is very serviceable tliroughout the whole course of 
such a case ; larger doses may occasionally he given 
to reduce excessively higl) tern j)eratu res, though 
antipyretics in general must he u>sed with ex ti erne 
caution. Various antiseptic drugs have been re- 
coniiiieuded for iiiteinal use, such as salicylic acid 
and the salicylates, the hyposulphite of sodium, 
and the liypohulphites generally. This treatment, 
combined with the most assiduous nursing ami 
generous dietijjg', and t]je appropiiate surgical 
niaiiagement of such secondary abscesses as form, 
will sometimes prove successful, 

Pyat, PJSLiX, a Frencli journalist and coni- 
juuniat, horn at Vierzon (dept. Cher), on 4tli Octo- 
ber 1810, studied law and in 1831 was admitted 
to the bar, hut chielly wrote articles, feuilletons, 
and plays, ofcen with strong political allusions. 
He signed Ledru>liolliu’s ai)peal to tlie masses 
to arm in 1849, and, the attempt having failed, 
escaped to Sivitzerland. After that lie found refuge 
in Belgium and England, anti was a member of the 
‘European revolutionary committee.’ lieturning 
to France on amnesty in 1870, he made himself a 
leader of tlie Paris communists and took a foiemo.sfc 
part in the destruction of the Veiulome Column j on 
the fall of the Commune he escaped to London. He 
was tried and condemned to death, in ah.sence, in 
1878, for lii.s shave iii the misdeeds of the Communal 
Government, hut was pardoned in 18HO. IMarsoilles 
chose him one of her deputies in 1888. He died 
5tli August 1889 at St Gratien. 

PyciiOgOlliditS a very reniarkahle group of 
Arthropod animals, perhaps intermediate het^veen 
Crustaceans and Arachnids, The body consists of 
a fused cephalothoracic region, three iree tlioracic 
segments, and a mdimentrary abdomen. The head 
usually hears a tuliiilar pioboscis, a pair of man- 
dibles, a pair of slender palps, and a jiair of egg- 
carrying leg.s; hut mandibles and palps may he 
absent, and the egg-carryiiig legh are some times 
restricted to the males. Be- 



the beach, whilst others are dredged from deep 
water. They seem to feed by sucking other 
animals. See Hoek, Challenger Beport (iii. 1880) ; 
and Bohrn, Fauna ch Golfesv. Neapel (iv. 1881). 


Pye, Henkv James, poet-laiueate, was born in 
London, lOtli July 1745, and educated at IMagdaleu 
College, Oxford, in 1772 being made a D.C.L. He 
held a commission in the Berkshire militia, in 1784 
was elected member for that county, in 1790 suc- 
ceeded War ton as laureate, and in 1792 was ap- 
pointed a London police magistrate. He died at 
Pinner, near Harrow, I8fch August 1813. The 
works of^ ‘ poetical Pye,’ who, as Byron remarked, 
wa& ‘ eminently respectable in everything hut his 
])oetry,’ are nearly twenty in number, anti include 
Alfred: an Epiv (1801), with numerous hivtluhiy 
and new-year odes, 

Pygmalion, in Greek IVIythology, gTandson of 
Agenor, king of Cyprus, fell in love with an ivory 
statue of a young maiden he himself Iiad made, 
and prayed to Aphrodite to give* it life. His prayer 
was granted, on whicli he married the maiden, ydio 
bore him Paphus. 

Pygmies. See Dwarf ; Quatrefages, Les 
( 1887) ; and for a descri]>tion of the two 
types of pygmies (one handsome and prepossess- 
ing, the other degraded and repulsive) wliom 
Stanley saw in the Central Afiicaii forest in 1887- 
89, see his In Darkest Africa ( 1890). 

Pyladcs- See Orestes. 

PyjH, John, was ])orn of a good old )Somer.set- 
shire stock at Brymore, near Bridgwater, in 1584. 
?le entered Broadgates Hall ( now Pembroke Col- 
lege), Oxford, in 1599, as a gentleman-commoner, 
but left in 1602 without taking a degree, and tlien 

E robahly studied law at one of the Inns of Court. 

le married in 1614, hut in 1620 was left a widower 
with live young children, and next year was lirst 
leturued to ])ar]ianient hy Caine. This seat he 
exchanged in 1625 for Tavistock. He at once 
attacdied himself to the Country party, and pro- 
ceeded to 'War against monopolies, pajustry, tlie 
Spanish match, and absolutism with a vigour that 
h]-ouglit him three months’ durance. He was one 
of the meiiihers who presented a ]jetition to James 
I. at' Newmarket, when ‘ Oh airs ! ’ cried the king, 

‘ eh ail h ! here he twal kynges cornin’ 1 ’ and in 1026, 
the year after the accession of Charles I. , he took a 
prominent part in the impeachment of the Duke 
of Bucking li am. In the parliament of 1628 he 
, stood second only to Sir John Eliot, whom he ably 
supported in tlie deliate on the Petition of Bight, 
hut whom he opposed in the mathei' of tonnage and 
]joundage, deeuiing the jirivileges of parliament 
i inferior to the liherfcieH of the kingdom. In the 
Short Parliament (1640), when, in Clarendon’s 
words, ‘men gazed on each other, looking who 
sJiould begin, miicli the greater part having never 
sat before,* Pyin on 17th Ajuil ‘brake the ice by 
a two hours’ discourse, in which lie Huiumed up 
shortly and sharply all that jjjost rellecfced upon 
tJie pnidence and justice of tlie government, that 
they might see how much work they had to do to 
satisfy their country.’ And lastly, in the Long 
Parliament, ha^'iIlg meanwhile joined hands with 
the Scots, and lidden with Hampden through Eng- 
land, m*ging the voters to fclieir duty, Pym on lltli 
November named Straflbrd, tAveh'e years earlier 
Ilia friend and ally, as tlie ‘principal author and 
promoter of all those counsels which hail exposed 
the kingdom to so much ruin.’ In the impeach- 
ment of Strallbrd wliich followed, resulting in his 
execution under a hill of attainder, Pym took the 
leading part ; and Pyiu’s is the chief credit of this 
masterstroke of policy, which deprived the king of 
tJie one man of resolute temper and powerful genius 
who supported his cause. In the proceedings 
against Laud Pym was also conspicuous, as in the 
carryin^^ of tlie Grand Bemonstrance and in every 
other ciisis of moment up to the time when Avar 
became inevitable; he Avas the one of the ‘Five 
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Momberrf ' whom Charles singled out by name. On 
the breaking out of hostilities lio remained at his 
noat in London, and there, in tlie exercise of the 
functioiib of the executive, rendered services to 
tlie cause not le^s valuable and essential than those 
of a general in the field. While the strife was yet 
pending lie died, through tlie breaking of an inter^ 
nal abscess, at Derby House on Stli December 
1643, having only the month before been appointed ‘ 
to the imjiortant post of Lieutenant of the Orel- i 
nance. ‘ Iving Pyni ’ wa.s buiied in Westminster 
Abbey with great pomp and magnificence, but at 
the Restoration his remains were cast out into a 
pit in St Margaret’s clmi chyard. 

‘The most popular man,’ says Clarendon, ‘and 
the ino.bt able to do hurt that hath lived in any 
time.’ And such Pym was, only emphasis ought 
to he laid upon the ‘ able. ’ He was no demagogue, 
no revolutionist, as neither was lie a nariow pre- 
cisian. His intellect, on the contrary, was ‘in- 
teiiSL’ly couseiwative, ’ in Mr Gardiner’s phrase; he 
was a champion of what he believed to he, the 
ancient constitution again.st those who he thought 
were striving to subvert it. He \yas, moreover, an 
English country gentleman, who liked the good 
tilings of this life, and was not so circumspect in 
his conduct but what scandal made free with his 
name, asserting, for instance, that ‘Master Pym 
had succeeded the Earl of Stradbrd in the affection^ 
of my lady Carlisle.’ 

Set* Jolm Forsfcer’s Imminent British Statesmen (vol. iii. 
1837) ; Goldwin Smith’s Three EiiQlish Statesmen (1867 ) ; 
and other works cited at CHAULEa L, Elio'X (Biu John), 
and Stbappoud. 

Py r SIC suit Ita. See Cratjsgus, 

Pyramid, in Geometry, is a solid figure, of 
which the base is a plane rectrliiiear figure, and 
the sides are triangles, converging to a point at the 
top or ‘ apex. ’ Pyramids, like prisms, are named 
from the form of their bases : tliub, a pyramid 
litt\’hig ft triangle for its base is a triangular tjym- 
miel, with a square base, a square xiyramid, with 
any four-aided figure for ita base, a quadrangular 
pyramid ; or it may be peutaj^onal, hexagonal, <!s:c. 
Pyramids may be either ‘ right or ‘ oblique ’ ( see 
Pkism). a right pyramid, with an equilateral 
figure for its base, has all its sloping edges equal ; 
but this is not the case if the pyramid be oblique. 
The most remarkable property of the pyramid is i 
that its volume is exactly one-third of 'that of a 
prism having the same base and \ertical height; 
and it follows from this that all pyramids having 
the same base and height are muai to one another. 
The word (Gr. jjyramfs) is of Egyptian origin. 

Pyramid, a structure of the shape of the geo- 
metric figure m called, erected in dilTcvent parts of 
the Old and New World, the most important being 
the Pyramids of Egypt, which were reciconed among 
the seven wonders of the world. They are about 
seventy-five in number, of different sizes, situated 
chiefly between 29° and 30° N. lat. , and are mafisef? 
of stone (or rarely brick), with^ square bases and 
triangular sides. Althougli various opinions have 
prevailed as to their use, as that they were erected 
for astrological, astronomical, and metrological puv- 
pose.s, for lesisbiug the encroachment of the sand 
of the desert, for granailes, reservoirs, &c. , tliere 
is no doubt that tliey were really nothing more 
than the tombs of monavchs of Egypt who flonrished 
from the first to the twelfth dynasty. With the 
excejition of some very late pyramids in Nubia, 
none were constructed after the twelfth dynasty; 
the later kings were buried at Abydos, Thebes, 
and other places, in tombs of a totally different 
construction. The pyramids of Egypt may be 
described as monuments built over tire sepulchral 
chambers of kings. The Egyptian monarch was 


ever careful to prepaie his ‘eternal abode,’ Eor 
this imvpose a sliaft of the size of the inteiuled 
savcoiihagus was first hollowed in the rock at an 
incline suitable for lowering the coffin, and at a 
convenient depth a rectangular chamber was ex- 
cavated in the solid rock. Over this chamber a 
cubical mass of masonry of square blocks was then 
placed, leaving tlie orifice of the shaft open. Addi- 
tions continued to he made to tills cubical mass 
both in height and breadtli as long as tlie monarch 
lived, so that at Ida deatli all tliat remained to be 
done was to face and smooth the exterior of the 
step-formed mound by adding courses of long blocks 
on each layer of the steps, and then cutting the 
whole to a flat or even surface. Tliis outer 
masonry or casing lias in most inatances been 
stripped ofi. Provision was made for protecting 
the vertical joints by placing each stone lialMvay 
over another. The masonry is admirably finished; 
and the mechanical means by which suck immense 
masses of stone were raised to their places must 
have been powerful and elaborate. The finer 
stones were quarried at Tura and other places on 
tlie opiiosite Iiank of the Nile; sometimes, liow- 
ever, granite taken fi-om the quarriea of Syene was 
employed for the casing. The entrances wore 
carefully filled up, and tlie passage protected by 
stone poUcullisea and other contrivances, to ])ie- 
vent ingress to the sepulchral chamber. The sides 
of the pyramids face the cardinal points, and the 
eiitrftnce.s face the noith. The most lemarkable 
and finest pyramids are those of Gizeli (Giza), 



^^iLuated on the edge of the Libyan Desert, near 
Memphis, on the ivesfc bank of the Nile. Of the 
three largest and most famous the First or Great 
Pyramid was the sepulchre of Ghufu, the second 
king of the fourth dynasty (3733-3666 B.C. accord- 
ing to Brugscli). Ghufu is the Cheops of Hero- 
dotus, the Chemhis or Cliemmis of Diodorus, and 
the Sup his of Manetho. Its height was originally 
481 feet, and its base 774 feet squai-e; in other 
words, it was higher than St Paul’s Cathedral, 
on an area about the size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Its slope or angle was 51“ 50’. It has, Jiowever, 
been mncii despoiled and stripped of its exterior 
blocks for the building of the mosques and walls 
of Cairo. The original sepulchral ehaniher, 46 
feet X 27 feet, and 10 feet 6 inches Iiigh, was hewn 
in the solid rock, and was reached by a passage, 
320 feet lon^, which descended to it from tlie 
entrance at the foot of the pyramid. The excava- 
tions in this direction were subsequently aban- 
doned, and a second chamber, with a triangular 
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roof, was coustiucted in tlie masoniy of the pyra- weie opened by Belzoiii in 1816. Tiie niasoiny is 
mid, 17 feet x 19 feet, and 20 feet high. This was inferior fco the first, but it was anciently cased 
leached by a passaf^e rising at an inclination of below with poliMied stones, some of which temain, 
26“ 18', terminating in a horizontal passage. It is while tlie top still letains its oiigiiial casing, 
called *the Queen’s Chamber, and occupies a posi- Tbe^ Thiid Pyianiid, built by Menkaiira, or 
tion nearly in the centre of the pyramid. The ^ryceriiius (3633 n.C.), fourth king of the fourth 
monument— pi ohablv owing to the longlife attained dynasty, is mucli smaller than the other two, being 
hy the moiiaich— still piogiessing, a thiid chamher, only 215 feet high by 350 feet at the base. It has 
called the King’s, ivus then constuicted by prolong- tlnee chamhei.s, the lowest of which, granite lined, 
ing the ascending passage of the Queen’s Chamber bekl a saicophagus of whinstone and a woo<len 
for 150 feet fm tliev into the very centre of the pyra- coffin. Tlie inscription on the coffin reads : ' Osiiis, 
mid, and after a short horizontal passage, making King of the North and South, ]\Ieii-Kau-Ra, living 
a room 17 x 34 feet, and 19 feet high. To dim- for ever ! The heavens have produced thee, thou 
inisli the pressure of the superincumbent masonry was engendeied by Nut (the sky), thou ait the 
on the flat 1 oof live small clianibei-s (E in fig.) weie offspring of Seb (the earth). Thy mother Nut 
made vertically in succession above the loof, the spreads herself over thee in liei foim as a divine 
apex of the pointed uppermost cliamber (in wliich luysteiy. Slie lias gi anted Lliee to be a god. Thou 
the name of Cliuhi is scrawled) being lathermore shalt never more have enemies, 0 King of the 
than 69 feet above the roof of the King’s Chamber. North and South, Men-Kau-Ra, living for ever’ 
The end of the hoiizoiibal pas=*age was caiefully (Budge, The Nilc^ 141-142). From this we may 
finished, and cased with slabs of led syenitic conclude that the Egyptian religion and the doc- 
granite ex<iiiEitely fitted together; and in the trine of immortality weie fixed as eaily as 3600 
King’s Chamher is the biuken red granite saieo- li.c. Amongst the dchiis of the coffin and in the 
phagus of King Cluifn, 7 feet 6'. inches long, 3 feet chambeis were found tlie legs and pait of the trunk 
3 inclies broad, and 3 feet 5 inclies high, to contain of a body with linen wiapper, supposed hy some to 
whicli the pyiamid was built. Riazzi Smyth be that of the monaicb, but by otheis to be that of 
fancied (for it is nothing moie than fancy) that an Aral). This body and fragments of the coffin Avere 
tliis coder Avas nob a saicophagus, hut a standaul lemoved to theBiitisli INluseum ; hut the stone sar- 
cophagus Avas unfortunately lost off 
Cai’fcliageiia by the sinking of the 
vessel ill whicli it was being trans- 
ported to England. The masonry 
of this pyramid is most excellent, 
and it Avas anciently cased half-Avay 
up Avith gianite, the lemain.s of 
udiich are still visible. It ivas 
Avantoiily damaged by Saladin’s 
nephew, El-Khmil, in the 12 Hi 
century, in the insane desire of 
tlestioyiiig it. The Thiid Pyramid 
is regarded Avith superstitious dread 
by tlic natives, on account of a sup- 
posed lady’s ghost, and there ia a 
curious legend connecting it Avith 
the courtesan Rhodope. 

Theie are six other pyramids of 
inferior size and interest at Gizeh ; 
otheis at Abou Rofisb, six miles to 
tlie north-west of the same spot; 
and four (originally fouiteen) at 
Ahusir (Basil is), Avitli the names 
of Sahu-ra and Usr-en-ra of the 
Jifth and .sixth dynasties. A group 
of eleven pyramids remains at Sak- 
Tlie Second Pyramid. kara, some of Avhicli ivere e.vplored 

in 1880-81 hy M. Maspero, such as 
those of Unas (3333 B.c. ), Teta (3266), and Pepi 
(3233), all of the fifth and sixth dynasties. The so- 
called Step Pyramid at Sakkara is believed to have 
been built by Ueueplies of the first dynasty. Six 
pyramids still stand at Dalmlifir; and that at Mey- 
dfim, Avitli a peculiar construction in tbiee stages, 
is supposed to be the tomb of Seneferu (3766 B.c.), 
Chiiru’s predecessor in the fourth dynasty. There 
are also [jyramids in the ra\y'fun, and some small 
ones of brick at Thebes. In Nubia, the ancient 
Ethiopia, are several pyramids, the tombs of the 
monarebs of Meroe fioiii 600 to 100 B.C. and of 
some of the Ethiopian conquerors of Egypt. They 
are tallei in proportion to their base than the Egyp- 
tian pyramids, and generally have a sepulchral 
ball, or propylon, with sculptures, Avhich faces the 
east. 

In Assyria the Birs Nimi-fid, or ToAver of Behis, 
Avag a kind of step-shaped pyramid of seven 
different-coloured Inicks, cledicated to the jilanets 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The Mujelliba, another 
mound, Avas of pyramidal shape. The pyramid 


measure of cajiacity, of A\diich the Biitish quarter 
is the fourth part. As the licat of this cliamher 
Avas stifling, tAVo small air-channels, or cliimiieys, 
about eight inches .square, Avere made, ascending 
to the north and soiitli sides of the pyramid, Avhich 
perfectly ventilate it. After the mummy Avas de- 
posited in the King’s Chamber, the entrance Avas 
closed Avith granite portcullis es, and a well made 
at the junction of the upward-inclined and hori- 
zontal passages, by Avliich the Avorkmen descended 
into the downward-inclined passage. According 
to Heiodotus, this pyramid took a long time in 
construction— 100,000 men being employed on it 
for thirty years. The facing -stones Avere said to be 
inscribed Avith writing, probably of a religious 
cliaracter. The Great Pyramid Avns opened hy the 
’Abhaside Caliph El lilanidn in the 9tli century. 

The Second Pyramid is situated on a higher 
elevation than the first, and Avas built by Chafra 
or Ohepliren (3666-3633 n.o.), third king of the 
fourth dynasty. It is 450 feet high, on a base of 
700 feet, and has tAVO sepulclu'al chambers, Avhicli 
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also entered into the aicliitectuie of the toiiih of 
Saidanapaliis at TaiMis, and of the Mausoleum of 
Aiteini.'sia at Halicayna^^su-?. A small i)yraiuid, the 
hepulclue of C. Cesbius, imitated fiomthe Egy^jtiaii 
in the days of Au‘,nistus, still exists within the 
wall of Anieliaii at^ Koine. Temples and other 
moiminents of pyramidal sliape are found in India, 
China, Cambodia, Java, the Po];\ nesian Islands, and 
el'^ewheie. The Toltecs and Aztecs erected temple's 
in Mexico, called Teocalli (fpv.), or abodes of gods, 
of pyiamidal shape, ^^ith steps or teirace.s hy which 
to ascend and reacli an altar, genei'ally placed on 
the summit, where human saeiiiices and other rites 
were pei formed. These, however, are not true 
pyiamids, the pure and simple fonu of whicli is 
restiicted to Egypt. Tlie pyiamidal form euteied 
extensively into the arcliitectuie of the Egyptians, 
and ajipears on the tops of obelisks and tombs as 
a kind of roof. Small models of pyramids, with 
inscribed adoiations to the sun, oi having royal 
names, were also placed in the tombs. 

See Lepsius, Uther den Bau der Piiramiden (1843); 
lyUkin-ion, Topotjr. of Thebes 1S35); Vyse, Ojjeraiions 
carried on at Gizch ui 1SJ7 (1842); IV. Flinders Petrie, 
The Great Piivaiaid (1888). Ingenious fancies about the 
supposed metrological and astrological purport of the 
pyramids aie given in Piaz^i Smyth’s Qiir Inkeriianec ui 
the Great Pyramid (1304), and U. A. Proctor’s The Great 
Piframid (1882). The astronomical data affoided by the 
orientation of temples and pyiamids were in 1801 sub- 
jected to thorough investigation by ilr Korinan Lockyer, 

Pyi*ailli<lSn a game played on a billiaid-table. 
Fifteen red balls are placed on the table inthefoini 
of fi pyramid, the apex of the pyramid being on tlie 
it’iiuung spot, witli the base nearer to the top of the 
table. ' There is also a sixteenth white ball, which 
is used by both playeis when strikin^^ The object 
of the players is to hole the pyramid halls. The 
first stioke is from liaiul ; the .succeeding strokes 
are played from wliere fclie white ball stops, un- 
less the striker runs in, when liis advor^aiy plays 
fiom hand. Also, wiien only two balls leinain 
on the table, the 'white and the red are played 
-with alternately. When a player holes a pyra- 
mid ball he scores one, and plays again on 
any ball he likes. If a player runs in oi gives a 
miss, one is deducted from Uis score, and a red hall 
is replaced on the tal)]e on the winning spot, oi 
as near in a stiaigUt line beyond ib as it will go 
'witliont touching another ball ; if the player has 
made no score, he owes one, ami the first red ball he 
holes is placed on the table. When all the red 
balls are holed, the lower score is deducted from 
the higher, and the diflereiice i.s the number of 
lives won. The game is generally played for so 
much a life, with a stake on the pool equal to the 
value of three lives. The lives are not paid for 
when taken (as at pool), hut tlie difteience in the 
scores is lecorded on a slate marking-board at the 
conclusion of each game. 

The principal varieties of pyramids are shell out 
and snooker. Shell out i.s pyramids played by more 
than two perhons. The only differences aiethat, 
if a player runs in or misses, one is deducted from 
his score, but no ball is replaced on the table, and 
that the last ball scores two. At snooker, in addi- 
tion to the pyianiid balls, .some of the pool balls 
(beginning with the yellow) are placed on vaiious 
spots on tlie table. A red pyramid hall must finst 
he played on, and, if ib is holed, the striker must 
then play on a pool ball. The pool balls scoie two, 
three, four, five, and six respectively, according to 
the order of their colours on the marking-board ; 
running in or missing when playing on a pool ball 
scores correspondingly against, the amount being 
added to the opponent’s score. When a pool ball 
ib holed, it is replaced on its original boot, and the 
striker must next play on a iiyramid ball. When 
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all the pyramid balls have been holed, the pool 
halls are played on in the order of their coIouip, 
hut aie not then leplaced wlien holed. 

A gveab point is to avoid being viooleicd — i.e. 
to play on a ])yrami(l ball .so that if lioled a pool 
ball is left open, an<l ncc rersd. If a player is 
snookered, his cuheisary adds to his scoie the 
value of the neaiest poof ball. Some rule.s compel 
the striker to name tlie ball played at, when, if he 
fails to hit it, lie is snookeied on that. The rule^ 
of unookei vary much in dittcieiifc lootns. 

Pyraiiius and Tliisbe. Tlie tragical his- 
tory of thcbC two lo\eni-, told by 0\i(l in the Ith 
book of bis Metamorphoses, They weie natives of 
Babylon, and tendeily attached to each otlier, but, 
as tlieii parents Avould not hear of their mairiagc, 
they had to rontent tliemseh es with clandestine 
iiiteiview.s by night. On one occasion they 
aiianged to meet at the tomb of Ninus, whei'e 
Tliishe, who 'was first at the try sting-spot, Avas 
startled Lo discover a lioness. She immediately 
lau off, but in lier teiror and Iia.ste dropped her 
gam lent, wliich the tierce animal, that had just 
torn an ox in pieces, coveied with blood. Soon 
after Pyiamiis aiipeaied, and, .seeing his misties^’s 
robe, came to tlie conclusion she had been nmi- 
dered, wheieupou he killed hirn.self. Thisbe now 
returned, and, beholding her lover lying dead on 
the ground, put an end to her own Life. The 
stoiy Avas afa\oiiiite one during the middle ages. 
Bottom pionouuces it ‘a vei,> good piece of woik 
and a meiiy ’ in A Midsummer Night's IJrcam. 

Py rciices, the monn tain-chain tliat divides 
France from Spain, stietclies ncioss fioni the 
Mediterranean to the sonlli-easfc comer of the Bay 
of Bisca}", a distance of 270 miles ; the breadth of. 
the system \aiies between 15 and 70 miles, and the 
area it coveis measures 18,000 sq^. m. The Pyre- 
nees form a regular and continuous chain, divi^ilile 
into three portions, the Western, the Central, and 
the Ea.stern Pyrenees. The iirst-named division 
extends eastAvards from tlie Bay of Biscay to the 
Port de Canfranc (or Col de Soinport), a carriage- 
road that crosses the chain at an elevation of 5380 
feet, and leads fiom Oloion to Saragossa. This 
division in the lowest in the entiie chain, its aver- 
age height being 3300 to 4300 feet. Here two 
ppscs give access to fcipaiu, that of Bt Jean Pied de 
Port (or Koncesval]e.s) ami that between Bayonne 
and Elizondo ; the raihvay from Bayonne to San 
Sebastian pas.ses the end of the chain clo.se to the 
sea. The Central Pyrenees, extending from the 
Port de Canfranc to the Col de la Pevchc, this 
connecting the valley of the French Tet (dept. 
Pyrenees-Oiientale.s) AAuth the valley of the Spanish 
Segie (pvov. Leiida), contain the highest peaks and 
the moat imposing mountain -masses of the entire 
hyatem, as Pic de N6tbou (in Maladetta), 11,188 
feet ; Mont Perdu, I0,99S ; Vignemale, 10,794 ; 
Marbore, 10,673; and Pic dti Alidi, 9466. The 
summit.s of the Eastern Pyrenees, which extend 
eastwards from the Col de laPcvclie (5300 feet), the 
second pass over the lofty chain, range hetAveen 
6500 and 7500 feet (Piiigmal, 9545 ; Canigou, 913S) ; 
and, a I chough tlie altitude decreases as they 
appioacli the Alediterranean, they still reach 2100 
feet in the Alhhres close lo the sea, This portion 
is crossed hy the old Roman road fiom Perjiignan 
bo Figueras and pierced by the raihvay tunnel for 
the line between the same tAVo toAvns. The frontier 
between France and Spain coincides generally AAUth 
the line of highest summits in the main chain; the 
principal exception is that at Maladetta the frontier 
strikes north so as to include Avithin the bound- 
aries of Spain the valley of Aran, which geographi- 
cally belongs to Fiance. On bofcli north and south 
the mountains sink doAvn to the plains in a series 
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of terrace'', vith precipitous faces, the general 
slope on the Spaiii'-h side being somewhat steeper 
than that on the Ereiich side. The valleys cut into 
the mountain -ma'^s on hoth sides almost directly 
at right angles, in t))e form of deep ravijjes, and 
with the regularity of the spines of a fish’s hack- 
bone. Very many of tlieni terminate in caldi-on- 
shaped hasiiis, called or by the native 

mountaineers oidca ( = pots), the sides of which 
are ]>recipiton& and seamed with waterfalls ; the 
most celebrated is the Cirque of iTavarnie, at the 
head of CTa\e de Pan, with a waterfall 1515 feet 
high. Of the numerous sticams that have their 
origin in the niuuntain.'v, those on the Spanish side 
are for the most part feeders of the Ebro, whilst 
the Erencli streams — ^genei’ally called feed 

tlie Adour, the Gaioniie, and certain little rivers 
that leacli the IMcditerraneari. The lower Pyre- 
nean valleys through which these streams How are 
ill many cases covered -w'ith grash or forest, or even 
vineyards and olive -groves. Snow lies on the 
higliest pinnacles, the sno^^ -line being put at 9200 
feet on the south side and at 8300 on the noith. 
A narrow belt of glacieifc> runs from east to west 
just below the peaks of the Central Pyrenees, bub 
almost wholly on the French side. Vegetation is 
most developed in the Vesteni division, udiere the 
rainfall is heaviest ; hut, wliilst it is there central 
European in its characteristics, tlie vegetation of 
the Eastern division is subtropical, allied to that 
of the Meditej-raneaii coasts. The geological 
nucleus of the range is granite, wliicli comes to the 
surface ill most of the highest peaks. But above 
the granite lie .strata of nearly all suhseQiient ages, 
especially Silurian deposits, Cretaceous limestones 
(hippurite), and Ihnestones (mimmulite) of tlie 
Eocene period. Minerals are not generally ahuiid* 
ant, though iron is worked in tlie F rench depart- 
ments of Basses -Pyrenees and Pyren^es-Orieutales ; 
coal e.vists on tiie Spaiiisli side and lignite on the 
French. Tliere are nunievouH mineral springs 
( several being hot ), those of Eaux-Boiines, Can terete, 
Eanx-Chaiides, Bagnbres de Bigorre and de Luchon, 
and Bareges being the best known. Except the 
pas,ses already mentioned, the Pyrenees am crossed 
only by mountain-paths, that none hut foot-pas- 
sengei-s can use, and they only in the summer; the 
most remarkable is Roland’s Gap (9318 feet), on 
the west side of Mont Perdu. A great number of 
cave.s exist amongst the limestone formations, and 
in them valuable remains of prehistoric man have 
been found. 

See works by Ferret (3 vols. 1881-84) and Praroiid 
(1877); Taiiie, Vo^tatic aux P7fr^nf'‘cs (10th ed. 1885); 
guidebooks by Gaell-Fels, Joanne (5th ed. 1884), and 
Muri’ay ; and Count Henry Bussoll, PaUj and 

the Pyrenees (new ed. 1891). 

Pyr<^ii<^es, Bahsks, a department in the south- 
west corner of France, between the Landes and 
Spain, and having the Bay of Biscay on the west. 
Area, 2946 sq. ni, ; ])op' (18SG) 432,999. Tt is 
divided into tlie arroiidibsemeiits of Pau, Oloron, 
Orthez, Baj'onne, and Mauleou. Chief town, Pan. 
The department occupies the northern slopes of the 
■Western Pyrenees (3000-9800 feet), oifshoofcs from 
wdiich divide the department into a number of val- 
ley.s, traversed by m o u ntain -& t ream a ( ga ves ). The 
chief are the Gave d’Olovon, and Gave de Pau, and 
other tlibutaries of the Adour. The Bidas.soa, with 
the Isle of Pheasants, where the treaty of 1659 was 
signed, form.s the dividing line lietween France and 
Spain for a short distance. The high valleys and 
slopes are generally fertile, and well adapted for 
the growTli of the vine, che.stnnb, and other fruits. 
Agriculture is the principal industry ; large herds 
of cattle and sheep^ are jfed on the extensive pas- 
tures, and many swine in the wide forests. Of the 
numerous mineral spring.^ the most important are 


those of Biarritz, Eaux-Bunnea, and Eanx-Ohaudej 5 . 
The \vebterii half of the department is tlie home of 
the Basques ( (pv.), 

Pyrenees. Hatjtes, a department of France, 
lying east of Basses-Pyienees, is a part of tlie old 
proNince of Gascony. As its name implies, it con- 
tains the loftiest summits of the l^yrenees (q.v.), 
and is divided into the three arrondissemeiits of 
Taibes, Argelbs, and Bagneres de Bigorre; chief 
to^\ll, Tarbe.s. The princii)al riveis aie the Adour 
and the Gave de Pau. The climate is generally 
nuld in the plains and sheltered valley.s. Tlie 
well-cultivated and artilicially watered lowlands 
yield good crops of cereals, leguminous plants, and 
fiuits of every kind, including the grape. Cattle, 
sheep, and swine are i eared. Marble and slate are 
quari-ied. In this department are the spiings of 
bt yau\^eur, Bagneres de Bigorre, Bareges, and 
Cautcrets. Area, 1749 sq. m. ; pop. (1886)234,825. 

Pyr^'lK'^eS-Oriciltalcs, a southern depart- 
ment of France, is hounded on the E. by the Medi- 
terranean and on the S. by the Pyrenees. Area, 
1591 ,sq. m. ; pop. (1886) 211,187. It is divided 
into the three avrondissenieiits of Peipignan, 
Pi-ades, and Ceret. The chief town is Perpignan. 
Like the other Pyj-enean departments, tliis one 
embraces a seiics of paiallel valleys fomied by 
.spurs from the Pyrenees. A plain occupies all the 
noi'th and east of the department. Agriculture is 
extensively prosecuted, hut wines constitute the 
wealth of the district, and include the red wines of 
Rous.sillon, the wdiite muscatel of Kivesaltes, and 
ofchei&i. Tliih de]»artrnent takes the front rank as 
a ])roducer of iion ore; granite, slate, and lime- 
stone are qnariied. There are mineral springs at 
Aiuelie-dcs-Bains, and elsew’heie. 

PyretUrulU, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Compositic. The specie.s are by 
some botaiusts included in the genus Chiysanthe- 
mum. Feverfew’ (q.v.), a native of Britain, is a 
notable species. A liandsome clouhle-lluw'ered 
\'ai’iefcy i.s cultivated in gardens for ornament ; and 
Golden Feather, so much employed in bordering, 
&c. in the hedding-oufc system of llowGi'-gardening, 
is a yellow'- leaved variety. Several other species 
are to be met w’ith in How er- gar dens ; but the 
most ornamental of all is F, rosciun^ from Avhich 
has sprung many beautiful varieties with double 
and single flow'crs of hril limit colours. FTom the 
Iknvers of the F, roscuni Insect-powuler (q.v.) or 
Persian pou’der Is pre])ared ; ;iin] the floAvers are 
exported in large quantities for this ]mrpose from 
Dalmatia and from the Caucasus region. 

Pyrliclioilicter, a radiative therinoineter (for 
measuring the direct heating ellect of the sun’s 
rays), consisting of a body heated by the sun’s rays 
and a thermometer. See TiiEUMdMKTiili. 

Pyri'tes, a name employed by miiieialogiats to 
designate a large class of miuevalb, wdiich are coni- 
]3onuds of metals Avith sulphur, or Avitli arsenic, or 
wdth hoth. They are crybballine, hard, generally 
brittle, and frequently yellow'. The name pyrites 
originally belonged to tlie diKsnlphide of iron, icnoAvn 
as iron -pyrites or simply pyrite, and avrs given to 
it in consequence of its striking lire with steel (Gr. 
pgr, ‘ lire ’ ), so that it W'as used for kindling pOAvder 
in the jians of muskets before gun-llints Avere intro- 
duced. Pyrite (iron -pyrites) is commonly of a 
hidglit brass-yellow colour ; it is often found crys- 
tallised in cubes, in which form small crystals of 
it are abundantly disseminated in some roofing- 
slates, and very large ones occur in some of the 
mines of OornAvall ; it is also found ciystallised in 
dodecahe<lrons and other forms, more rarely in 
oblique four-sided prisms ; and it often occurs 
inassiA'e, globular, stalactitic, capillary, or investing 
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other iiiine]‘al& as an incrustation. Beautiful speci- 
men'^ of ^^lobulav pyiiie are found in tlie chalk 
of Eiip:IaTuL It ifs a very widely dittiiised and 
jdeiiLifiil mineraU occurring in iiiany dilierent kinds 
of rock. It is too abundant in many coal-seain.s, 
the action of water and air changing it into sul- 
phate of iron (vitriol), during which change so 
iiiuch heat is evolved that the coal is frequently 
kindled by it, mines lieccmie unworkable, and the 
progress of the fire can only he stopped, if at all, 
by Luildiiig up portions of them to cut off tlie 
access of air, or by the adniission of a plentiful 

S ly of water. Sandstones containing pyrite 
^ it not to be employed for building purposes, 
as'^it is prone to oxidation. Sometimes ic is 
changed into sulphate of iron, but when other 
ba'^es are present in the rock the sulphuric aciil 
often unites with the.se in preference, leaving the 
iron of the original sulphide free. The iron then 
becomes oxidised, and appear.*' as dark brown 
blotches. The presence of jiyrite thus leads to 
corro.yion and unsightly staining. The colour of 
pyrite lias often cau.sed it to he mistaken for gold, 
a mistake which its hardness and comiiarative 
lightness should prevent, or its ready solubility in 
nitric acid, and its burning before the blowpipe on 
charcoal with bluish ilame and smell of sulphur. 
But it sometimes does contain a small pi o port ion 
of gold, occasionally even in visible grains. Tliis 
auriferous ])yrite is found in Siberia and in South 
America. Pyiite is never used as an oie of iron, 
but it is much employed in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, and aiilpimr is obtained from it by 
sublimation. It is also used for the manufactuie 
of alum. A rather unstable variety of iron disul- 
phide of a very pale colour is called Marmsitc : it 
crystallises in orthorhomhic foj-ms. Anotlier .sul- 
phide t)f iron known as I^yn'otuLC (I^'e-Sg) 
magnetic. 

Copper Pyrites, also called Yelloiu Copper and 
CIndiwpyrite, is tlie most abundant of all the ores 
of copper, and yields a large proportion ( perhaps a 
third ) of the copper used in the world. It is brass- 
yellow, the colour varying with the amount of 
copper which it contains, a rich colour indicating 
iimcli coiiper, and a pale colour the presence of a 
comparatively large amount of iron ; for this ore 
is not a sulphide of copper alone, but of copper and 
iron. It occurs massive and dihseminated in rocks 
of almost every class, and is often found crystal- 
lised in octahedrons and teti-ahedrons, but generally 
in very small crystals. It may at once be distin- 
guished from iron-pyrites by its comparative soft- 
ness, yielding' readily to the knife, and by the 
gieen colour of its solution in nitiic acid. Before 
the blowpipe, with borax and soda, it yields a bead 
of copper. — Cobalt itc, an ar^enio-sulpllide of copper, 
m a piincipal ore of cobalt. It is generally of a 
silver-white colour, and occurs massive, dissem- 
inated, or crystallised in cubes, octahedrons, doileca- 
hedrons, and polyhedrons, ia schi.stose rocks.— 
NiclcGlite^ used as an ore of nickel, is a compound 
of nickel and arsenic. It is generally found mas- 
sive, and is of a copper- red colour; 'hence it is 
called by the German miners Kupfer-nickeli be- 
cause they mistook it for an ore of copper. 

Pyritz, a manufacturing town of Pomeraniaj 
23 miles SE. of Stettin by rail ; pop. 8062. 
Pynnoiit. See Waldkck-Pvrmo:^t. 
Pyrogallic Acid, See Gallic Acid, Photo- 

GEAPHV. 

Pyroli$^ueons Acid, or Wood Vineoar, a 
crude commercial form of Acetic Acid ( q.v.). It is 
made by the destructive distillation of wood, and, 
besides acetic acid, contains tar, creasote, wood- 
naphtha, and other products, which have to be 
removed if it is required in a very pure state. 


The best woods for the distiller are * hard ’ woods, 
although all nill yield it. Oak branches stripped 
of tlieir bark aie cut into short billets, which aie 
placed in ca^t-iruu retorts, and a suthcierit heat 
applied to^ drive oh the volatile constituents 
and carhoiiLsc the w ood. Thi.s acid ia of great use 
in tlie aits, especially in making the acetates used 
hy dyei's and calico-printers ; and it is also, when 
very carefully puritied and \uopei'ly diluted with 
watei, used extensively os a .‘substitute for common 
vinegar in^ pickling, and even for table use. It is 
also used in the preservation of fish, giving them a 
‘ smoked ’ Havour. 

Pyromancy. See Bivixatiox, Vol. lA’'* p. 21. 

Py roiuetry, the measurement of temiiera- 
tures beyond the compass of the meicurial Ther- 
mometer (q.v.). The leading methods are ocular, 
caloriiuetiie, and pyunnetvic. The eye alone is 
often .sutliciently accurate, and can distingimh 
dull red, 325° C. (say 973° F.) ; cheiry red, 800° C 
(say 14-50'' F.) ; orange, 1100° C. (2000° F.) ; white, 
1800° C. (2350° F.); daz/ling white, 1500° C. (2700° 
F.). Or we may use cohalt glass as a means of 
more sliavply discriminating the changes of vi'iible 
colour. Calorimetric : a lump of heated metal is 
thrown intt) a known quantity of water; the rise 
of teuiperatuie is measmed; the temperature of 
the heated metal next calculated from its 
weight, its specilic heat, and the lise of tempera- 
ture and the quantity of the water. This method 
^admits errors fiom loas of time and radiation; 
hence only rough re, suits are attained, eoinpaiable 
with one another, but not luimerically reliable. 
Of pyromepic luebliods may be named expansion 
of air, liydibgen or nitrogen (only suited for labora- 
tory purpose.s, for glass melts, metals become 
liermeable, and porcelain is fragile), or of mercury 
vapour ; dilatation of solids — porcelain, platinum, 
or iron (Profe'^sor J. F. Daniell, 1821}— whose ex- 
pansions are very small and difficult to measure, as 
they generally take up a new set or form when alter- 
nately lieated and cooled ; tlie siirinkage of clay 
(Wedgwood’s pyrometer) giving variable results"; 
the actual fusion of definite metals, alloys, or enamels 
whose melting-points have been ])i’eviousIy ascer- 
taiiied ; the temperature acquired by water made 
to How uniformly tlirougli a tube partially exposed 
to the beat to be explored ; the speeds of outflow^ 
of air through an aperture at the atmospheric and 
at the furnace temperature (Barns, American 
Journal of Science, 1889); Siemens’ electiic pyro- 
meter, which measures the change in tlie res)i.st- 
auce of platinum wive exposed to riie furnace heat ; 
Becquerel's tliermo-electric pyrometer, in which a 
thermo-electric couple (platinum-palladium) is ex- 
posed to tlie heat. AA^hen Le Chdtelier’s thermo- 
electric couple, consisting of platinum and platiniim- 
plus-ten-per-eeiit.'Of-rhodimn, is used, the readings 
of a tliermo-electric jiyrometer may be consistent 
with one anotlier. 

The whole subject of pyroineti-y was carefully discussed 
by M. Le Chiltelier before the French Sodete I'echniqiie 
de Vindustrie du Gaz at its annual meeting in 1889; 
and a suuuiiary of his address will be found in the Gas 
Worlf March 15, 1890. »See also PoggcnJoif’s AnnaleUi 
vol. xjdx.; and for Ericsson’s hiolar Pyrometer, see 
Nature f vol. xxx. 

Pyrope, a gem, often called Carbuncle and 
Hyacinth by lapidaries, which is nearly allied to 
garnet. Compared of silica, aliiruina, magnesia, 
lime, and the protoxides of iron, chrome, and man- 
ganese, it is alway.s of a deep led colour, and is 
transparent, or at least translucent. ^ It generally 
occm -3 in roundish grains, hut rarely in imperfectly’- 
cubical crystals. Pyropes are found cliiefty in 
Saxony and Bohemia, also at Elie in Fife (where 
they aVe called l^lie Huhies). 
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PyropliOllC? fl-Iao called FUonc-organ^ is a 
musical instiument invented aTi)out 1873 l)y Eugene 
Kastner ( 1852-82 ) of Paris, in whieli tlie jnusical 
tones are produced hy llames of hydrogen gas burn- 
ing in tubes of diheient t'izes and lengths, arranged 
somewhat as in an ordinal y organ. 

Pyropliorus (b'om the Or. *fire,’ and 

pherOi ‘ 1 bear’) is a term applied to any substances 
which take fire from the rapidity with which they 
are oxidised. If iron, cobalt, or nickel be reduced 
by liydrogen from its oxide at a low red Jieat, it is 
obtained in a state of such extreme divi.sion as to 
become incandescent by the oxidising action of the 
afcnio.Npliere ; aznl tlie tendency to rapid oxidation 
is miicii iiic leased by the intei-positiou of some 
infusible matter, as a little alumina or magnesia, 
betw’ecii the particles of the oxide. This is prob- 
ably due to the cohesion of the minute pai tides 
of the reduced metal being thus niecliaiiicaliy pre- 
vented, and the access of air to the surface of eacli 
particle being thus facilitated. If tartrate of lead 
be heated in a tube till the organic portion becomes 
charred, the metallic lead is reduced to a state of 
extreme subdivision, and usually takes lire when 
poured into the air. If Jiiiely-powdeied sulphate 
of potash 1)0 mixed with half its weight of lamp- 
black, and lieated in a covered crucible, the sulphate 
is reduced to sulphide of potassium, which rcniain.s 
ill a liiiely-divided state, mixed with the excess of 
carbon, and takes fire spontaneously in tlie air from 
the rapid absorption of oxygen. These are amongst 
the best examples of pyropliori. 

Pyrosis. See Ixdigkstiok. 

PyrOSOina, a genus of compound or colonial 
Tunicate.s, sometiiiies called ‘ fire-Ilanies * on 
account of their brilliant p hosp ho re.se e nee. The 
colonies are hollow cylinders, open at one end, and 
the walks are formed of hundreds of individuals. 
These have iiihalenfc apertures on the exterior, 
while their exhaleiit apertures open into the cavity 
of the cylindei’, tlm-s producing a gentle current, hy 
means of whicli the colony is slowly propelled 
through the water with the closed end foremost. 
Several species occur in the warmer seas, and P. 
f/if/antcinn is from 2 to 3 feet long. See Ascidians, 
'PkoSPHORE.SCENX’I5. 

Pyrotccliuy, the art of making hre'works, is 
of unknown aiitic|uity. It w'as practised amongst 
the Chinese from very early times, and has attainetl 
with fclieni so mucli perfection that tlie beauty and 
ingenuity of their devices have often been admired 
by Euiopeans. Fireworks, as the name is now 
understood, were hardly known in Europe until 
the nature of guiijjowder became known, and fur a 
long time only very simple pyroteciinic contrivances 
were used. 

The compositions employed for most kinds of 
I fireworks are of the nature of gunpowder. That 
I is to .say, the mixtures of which they are made con- 
tain combiLstible or oxidisable substances, along 
I with bodies available for their rapid combustion, 

, since these latter contain large quantities of oxygen. 

I The most frequently employed comhukible 
, materials are carbon (charcoal) or some compound 
of carbon, such as sugar or gum, and sul]ihur or a 
I coin pound of this element, .such as sulphide of 
I antimony. Such liodies as charcoal and anlphur 
I burn slowly in common air, because its oxygen is 
largely mixed with nitrogen, which does not sup- 
I port combustion ; but Avhen they are compounded 
with nitrates and chlorates the stove of oxygen in 
tliese salts being given off by heat enable.s the fire- 
work composition to burn at a more or Ie.ss rapid 
rate whenever a spark is applied to it. It is not 
de.sirable, liowever, to have too sudden a union of 
combustible matter with oxygen, hence violent 
; e.xplosivea, like nitro-glycerine, are unsuitable for 


.showing coloured or brilliant flames. The two 
most important oxidising ingredients used in fire- 
work compositions are nitrate and chlorate of 
potash. Iron, in the form of cast-iron or steel, and 
in a state of tine di\ision, is a fiequent ingredient 
in lirework.s, and to some extent the powder or 
filings of antiiiiony, /.iric, magnesium, and copper 
are also employed. Wlien the particles of these 
metals are higlily lieated they produce sparks and 
scintilIation.s of different colours. A few sub- 
stances, .sucli as saiul and sulphate of potash, are 
used to modify the rate of combustion. 

Variety of colour is much studied in the produc- 
tion of fireworks, as it contributes greatly to their 
beauty. Tlie colours usually seen are those given 
by simple metals when burned. Compounds of the 
metals form part of the iiiixturc.s, and tliese are 
reduced to the metallic condition in a state of very 
fine division by contact witli the carbon present in 
the liot mass. A yellow colour is one of the most 
easily managed, any of the common compounds of 
sodium producing it. Copper gives a green colour 
when burned ill a hydrogen flame, which changes to 
l)Iue in the presence of a little free chlorine ; so 
that ■when tliis metal is used for green some sub- 
stance containing hydrogen is added, caiul when 
employed for blue, calomel (one of the cblorules of 
mercury) is put into the mixture. Nitrate of 
barium is also employed for green. Salks of 
strontium give line ciimson tints, ealeium coui- 
poiiiuls a red, and lithium carbonate (a costly 
substance) a puiple red. Among the substances 
used to produce wJiite coloui's are sulxdiide of anti- 
mony and sulphide of arsenic. 

_ Tlie cases wbicli contain tlie firework composi- 
tions are carefully made of paper or pasteboard, or 
both, pasted in layers. They are usually cylindrical 
in shape, and the preportiou of length to diameter, 
and the size of opening.s for the escape of the 
burning iiiixLmes, are mat tens of importance. So 
also is the proper mechanical construction of the 
framewoi'k of rotatoiy fireworks. Touch-paper, 
prepared with a solution of nitrate of potasli in 
alcolml, is used for eap])ing s(]uibs, ci'ackers, and 
indeed for all kinds of fireworks ; quick-match of 
cotton- wick, which has been saturated with gun- 
powder, gum, and other ingredients, connects the 
parts of complicated designs ; and portlires, small 
pencil-like articles filled witli saltpetre, sulphur, 
and gunpowder, aie used to lire the touch-paper 
cam lings. 

T^lie simpler kinds of fire’svorks include squibs, 
crackers, gerbs, Homan candles, stars, sjiarks, 
maroons, theatre-fires, Eengal lights, &c. 
are small stout [laper tubes lilTed with grained 
powder, to wliieli a little charcoal, sulphur, and 
steel filings are sometimes added, a sufficient quan- 
tity of bursting powder beln^ put in to cause a 
slight explosion at the end wTieu fired. Cradc&v^ 
consist ox a tube bent into folds, and containing 
meal-powuler, cliaicoal, sulphur, saltpetre, and 
Hoinotimes iron lilings in varying proportions. The 
folds are tied by a cord ; and on a cracker being 
fired a report is given at every turn of tlie tube. 
Serpents are tubes, some of wliich have a choke in 
the middle. When fired they take a zigzag direc- 
tion, and give out a Jiissing noise. ^ Gerhs consist 
of a straight cylindrical case filled with a composi- 
tion which produces a bright sparkling jet of fire 
somewdiat in the form of a waterspout. They 
sometiiae.s contain coloured stars. Romiui candles 
have a resemblance to gerbs. In filling them stars 
are placed at intervals along tlie tube between 
layers of the composition. Stars are of difi'erent 
kinds, such as simple stars, tailed stars, and 
pointed stai’s. Simple stars consist of .saltpetre, 
sulphur, and fine gunpowder made into a paste 
ball with gum and spirits of wine, and dried. 
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po-sitions are, hOM’ever, n^etl for staK, their various 
colonic alone necessitatintf thi^. WjiarlcSf, or sniall 
stars, are also niade of diilerent colours. Maroons 
are small hoxerf, round or square, hound \Yith a 
cord, and containing a composition wliich explodes 
^Yith a loud report. Bencfal lights consist of coin- 
iiositions varying according to colour, which are 
ljurned in small saucers: for example, a red light 
can he produced ])y a mixture of chlorate of potash, 
nitrate of strontia, .sulplnir, and lainjddack ; and 
a green hy chlorate of potasli, nitrate of haryt.a, 
chloride of lead, snl2)hur, and resin. Th ml re- 
fires are produced hy slow-buming compositions 
containing so]ue colouring ingredient. They are 
luirned without caKes on a fireproof slab ; and all 
siihstance.s obnoxious when burned iinloor.s, such 
as sulphur, antimony, and arsenic, or their coin- 
ijounds, should he omitted in prej)ariiig them. 
Magnesium powder and the miimte sj)ores of 
one or more .species of lycopodium arc used to 
imitate lightning in thcatre.s. 

The nio.st complicated kind of fireworks are some 
of the rotating wheels. These are called wheels 
because they have a framework of nave and B 2 )okes, 
round the rim of which cases of the nature of 
rockets are arranged. Thej' revolve ou a pin or 
metal .sjnndle, and the motion is jiroduccd, as will 
he pre.sently explained, by the recoil as the fire 
escapes from tlie cases, wliicli arc connected with 
each other hy leaders. There are a numher of 
different forms, but they may be classed tnuler 
three kinds — vertical, liorizontal, and spiral wheels. 
In the case of tlie last, a rod (nave) rises vertically 
from tlie centre of the horizontal wheel, forming 
the base, and upon this rod cases are arranged ao 
a.s to form a spiral. Pin or Catherine wheels and 
'pastilles consist each of a long paper case coiled 
round a rod in the form of a iiafc sjnral, the case 
heing, of cour.se, filled with a hurning com position - 
Bans are eitlicr fixed or re\'olving. Fixed suns 
are of various de.signs, hnt a common kind has a 
number of cases radiating from a centre, from 
whicli jets of fire proceed outwards. By a suitable 
arrangement the lire is communicated at the same 
time to tlie mouths of eacli of the cases, lie role inq 
suns are somewhat similar to five-wheels with 
spokes. Of ascending fireworks the rochet is the 
luo^t familiar, and it has hcen known from an 
early period. It consists of tu'O jiarta — viz. a long 
sticK to guide it in its course, and a head. The 
latter, of strong iiaper and cylindrical in sliape, 
has its lower portion formed into a hollow cone, 
base downwards, and round this cone is the burji> 
ing composition. The object of tlie cavity is to 
effect a rapid combustion, which fills it with heated 
gases, and these, issuing downwards through a 
small hole in the base, force the rocket up through 
the air. The upper jjortion of the liead is separ- 
ated from the lower by a perforated plug of plaster 
of Paris, througli wliich a fuse passes, so that when 
the lower portion is burned, the upper, which has 
a conical head, takes fire and sets off its garnitnie 
of stars, snakes, and otlier ornaments. WJien fire- 
arms are discharged there is a recoil, in the case of 
a heavy gun, of a short distance ; in the case of a 
light cannon, with a larger charge in proportion to 
its weight, of a much greater distance ; ami in the 
case of a rocket which has a bulky charge in a very 
light barrel tlie 1 ‘ecoil is gi’eat enough to send it 
high in the air. Tlie motion of a fire-wheel is ex- 
plained in the same way, there heing a recoil caused 
by the back-ward pressure of the heated ga.ses on 
the atmospliere as each case on the ring of the 
wheel talces fire. Tlie tourhillion ascends and 
rotates at the .same time. Upward motion is given 
by the lire escaping from Jioles on the under side 
of the cylinder, and rotatory motion by its finding 
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vent from holes at the ends, hut on opjiosite 
sides. 

Aquatic fireworks, in which the device^ which 
come in contact A\it]i the water reqniie to he pro- 
tected with grea'.e or oil, eonhist of skinimei^ or 
water-deviK, tloating C)iine.se tree.s, gerlis, and 
Roman candles, water-mines, water fire-fountains, 
Among recent novelties in pyrotecliny are 
firework-pictures of battles, reviews, ami otlier 
.scenes. Of tlie&e jierhaps the most pojmlar is the 
enlargement, in lines of fire, of the portrait of an 
eminent iiersnn in wliose honour some public 
gatliering has taken ^dace. The disjday." of fire- 
work.s on some occasions of national rejoicing.'' in 
Great Biitain liave cost .sums apjiroaching or ex- 
ceeding £30,1)00. The greatest dis^days of com- 
paratively recent date liave taken place'duriiig the 
\-isits of foreign soveieigus to the country. See 
also Life-savixg ArrAUATUs, Rocket, Signals ; 
and T. Kentmh, The Pyrotechnist's Treasury: Art 
of niahing Firevorhs (2(1 ed. 18S7). 

. Vi l’OXCUe.S, a grou2> minerals, com^nising 
both inonoclinic and rhombic forms. The mono- 
clinic pyroxene.s are silieate.s of Hum, niagne,sia, 
and iron — alumina being absent or sparingly 
present in .some, while others contain a larger 
percentage. The more im]»ovtant inonoclinic forms 
are Augite (q.v.) and Uiallage (q.v.), both heing 
constituents of igneous rocks. The rhombic 
jjyioxenes are silicates of iron and magnesia, 
Tliere are three: Enstatite (q.v.), which contains 
less tlum 0 ]ier cent, of ferrous oxide ; Bronzite 
(i[.v,), in which the percentage is fiom 5 to 15; 
and Hypersthene (q.v.), containing 15 per cent, 
and ujiAvards. All these are important constituents 
of igneous rocks. 

Pyroxylic Spirit, ahso called "Wood-spirit 
and WooD-N APHTHA, is a mixture of acetone, 
nietliyl-alcohol, acetate of methyl, &c., obtained 
by the tlestrnctive distillation of wood in the manu- 
facture of Pyroligneous Acid (q.v.). Many of its 
properties are the same as tlioseof common alcohol ; 
and now, not-witlistanding a long opposition from 
the Revenue Board, its manufacture and importa- 
tion are regularly allo-weLl. It is of nearly equal 
value to alcohol in making varniylieR, as it dissolve.s 
tlie I'Gsins, oils, and other similar substances. It 
has a iiecnliar naphtha-like odour, which is in- 
separable from it, and prevents its use as a potable 
sjnrit at iiresent ; but it is as.serted that some 
makers produce it almost odourless, and that it 
sometimes takes the place of common alcohol in 
the manufacture of cheap perfumes, It is used in 
making Methylated Siniit (q.v.). 

Pyroxylin, a name for Gun-cotton (q.v,). 

Pyrrhic D since, the most famons -war-dance 
of tne ancient UreeU's, especially the Bjiartans. 
Tlie name -was saiil to he derived from Pyi-richos, 
tlic iin^entor of the dance, Tlie Pyirhie nicasure 
in prosody consisted of two short syllables. See 
Dancing,'' 

Pyrrho (Gr. Pyrrhon)^ the founder of a .school 
of Greek scepticism, named after him, -was a native 
of Elis, born in the third quarter of the 4tli century 
n.C. A piijjil of Anaxarchu.s, he follo-wed him 
wdien he -went in the train of Alexander to Asia 
and India. He lived to he ninety yeais old. Our 
knowledge of his teaching is derived principally 
from his pujiil, Tim on ‘the Sillogmph’ (i.e. 
writer of silloi, ‘satiric poems’); he himself left 
no writings. Pyrrho disbelieved in the pos.sibility 
of acquiring a scientific knowledge of things, and 
maintained that the best attitude of mind for a 
■wise man to adopt is a suspense of judgment, 
the affirmation of nothing dogmatic ; but he tena- 
ciously maintained the reality of virtue and the 
obligations of morality. 
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PjTrliUS, king of Ijorn ahonfc 318 B.C., 

a Greek "svamor, was the son of .Eacides and a 
distant kinsman of Alexander the Great. After 
experiencing many vicissitudes of fortune in Jiis 
youth, he became sole king of Epirus in 295 B.C., 
anti in the following year increased bis tei-ritories 
by the addition of the western parts of ^Macedonia. 
In 281 B.C. a glorious prospect opened np l)efore 
the eyes of the restless warrior— the conquest of 
Rome and tlie western world, ’which would confer 
on him a renown equal to that Iiis ^Macedonian 
kinsman. The Taren tines, a (4reek colony in 
Lower Italy, tlien at war with the Romans, sent 
an embassy to Pyrrhus, in the name of all the Greek 
colonies in Italy, olfering him the command of all 
tlieir troops against their enemies. Tlie king v^as 
overjoyed at the proposal, instantly accepted it, 
and in the heginnijjg of *280 n.O. sailed for Tarpn* 
turn with 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, 2000 arcliers, oOO 
slingers, and a nnniher of elephants. Tlie pleasure- 
loving Tarentines were far from pleased at the 
strict measures taken by Pyrrhus to inure them 
to the Iiardslii[)s of war. The first hafctic between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans, who were command etl 
by the consul, M. A^aleilus L,T?viTms, took place at 
tlie river 8 iris in Liicania. The contest was long, 
obstinate, and bloody; and Pyirlius only succeeded 
by bringing forward his elephants, whose strange 
appearance and gigantic size excited a sudden panic 
among the Romans. It was a bard-bouglit victory 
for Pyrrhus, who said, as he looked upon the field, 
thiclc-strewm Avitli his numerous dead, ‘ Another 
such victoix and I must return to Epirns alone.’ 
Hence the phrase ‘Pyrrhic victory.’ Many of the 
Italian nations now joined Pyrriins, and he pro- 
ceeded on Ins inarch towards Central Italy, Tlie 
Roman senate ’won Id liave accej^^ted the terms 
proposed by Cineas, tlie eloquent amliassador of 
Pyrrlms, but for tlie stirring speech of old Ap. 
Ciaudius Caucus, ’which made them resolve to 
‘fight it out’ with the foreigner. Pyrrlms, after 
penetrating to within 20 miles of Rome, found it 
impossible to proceed farther -^vitli safety, as one 
Roman army occupied the city and another hung 
upon his flanks and rear. He tlierefore withdrew 
to Campania, and thence to Tarentum, where he 
wintered. The campaign of 279 was carried on in 
Apulia, and the principal engagement took place 
near Asculum. Tlie Romans v'ere again defeated ; 
but PyrrhuB himself lost so heavilj’’ that he felt 
it impossihle to follow up his victory, and again 
withdrew to Tarentum. Here a truce was entered 
into between the belligerents, and Pyrrhus passed 
over into Sicily to assist the Sicilian Greeks against 
the Carthaginians, 278. His first exploits in that 
island were both biilliant and successful ; but the 
repulse which he sustained in his attack on Lily- 
buMini broke the spell whicb invested his name. 
Soon afterwards he became involved in misunder- 
standings with the Greeks, and in *276 he quitted 
the island in disgust to renew his war with Rome, 
While crossing over to the mainland the Cartha- 
ginians attacked him and destroyed seventy of 
his ships. In 274 ho fought a gi'eat battle with 
the Romans, under the consul Curiiis Dentatus, 
near Ben even turn, and was utterly defeated, escap- 
ing to Tarentum with only a few personal attend- 
ant. He now saw himself forced to abandon Italy 
and return to Epirns, where he almost immediately 
engaged in war with Antigomis Gonafcas, son of 
Demetrius, and king of Macedonia. His success 
was complete, for the Macedonian troops deserted 
to him 6)1 masse, and lie once more obtained posses- 
sion of the country ; but nothing could satisfy his 
love of fighting, and in less than a year lie was 
induced to enter on a war with the Spartans. He 
Tnavched a large force into the Peloponnesus and 
tried to take their city, but was repulsed in all his 


attempts. He then proceeded against Argos, wliere 
he met his death by means of a tile hurled 
at him by a woman from the roof of a liouse, 
272 E.a 

Pyrus, a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
natural order Rosacem, sub-oi‘der Pomea*, liaving a 
five-celled fruit, with a cartilaginous eiidocarp and 
two seeds in each cell. It includes species differ- 
ing very much in appearance, in foliage, and in 
almost everything excej)t the characters of the 
flower and fruit, and formerly constituting the 
genera Borbus, Aria, Aronia, or included 

in Mespihis {see Medlab) and Crahnegns. Some 
botanists separate the Apples (Mains) as a dis- 
tinct genus. Amongst the species of P^u’us are 
some of the most 'v'aluahle fruits of temperate 
climates and some highly ornamental trees and 
shrubs. See Apple, Peak, Service, Rowan, 
Beam-tree. The so-called Fifviis jajmnka is 
really a Cydonia ; see Quince, 

Pytolslcy, a village of Northaniptoiishire, 3 
miles SAV. or Ivetteiing, whence the famous Pyteb- 
ley Hunt takes name. Amongst more than twenty 
masters of the Imnt the most noted have been 
Lord Althorp ( afterwards Earl Spencer ; master 
fj'om ISOS to 1817), ‘ Squire ’ Oshaldesfcon (1S27-34), 
and Mr Payne (1S44-4S). See Foxhunting; and 
H. O. Nctlicrcote, J'he Pytehley Hm\t^ Past and 
Presod ( 18 SS ). 

Pythagoras for ns at once the glorified and 
the actual founder of the Pythagoreans — a philo- 
sophical school or .sect which exercised a profound 
and lasting influence on the couvse of ancient 
science, ]jhilo.sophy, and theology from pre-Bocratic 
times in Lower Italy, and then, down to the days 
of the Roman empire, in Greece, in Alexandria, 
and elsewhere. It cannot be too carefully borne 
in mind that the earliest written information we 
have about Pythagoreanism is tlie fragments 
not of Pythagoras himself but only of Phdolaus, 
a .successor, that the school was at first mainly 
characterised by its ethico-religious and poli- 
tical tendencies, and that the fonmler became 
among later adherents the object of mystical rever- 
ence and contemplation ; accordingly om* kno’w- 
ledge about tiie doctrines of the Pytliagoreans and 
about the pev.sonality oi Pythagoras is extremely 
limited. Aristotle, for example, only .speaks of 
the Pythagoreans in his of Greek philosophy, 

and he with Plato probably only knew of Pytha- 
goras through the oral utterances of Philolaus. 
Pythagoras was born in Bamos about 582 u.o. As 
regards liis education we know only that he was 
made acquainted with the teachings of the early 
Ionic philo.sopli ers, and, tlirough his travels {ivhich 
are said to have been not only among the Egyptians, 
but among tlie Phocnicianp, the Chaldeans, the 
Persian Alagi, the Indians, Jew.s, Druids, Thracians, 
&c. ), with those of tlie Egyptian priests. About 
530 he settled in Crotona, in Alagna Griccia, wdiere 
he founded the moral and religions school called by 
Ills name. Pythagoreanism w^as first a life and not 
a philosophy, a life of moral abstinence and purifi- 
cation, reactionary against the popular and the 
poetic religions, hut yot .sympathetic towards the 
old (Doric) aristocratic forms and institutions. All 
that can he certainly attributed to Pythagoras is 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls, tlie institu- 
tion of certain religious and ethical regulations, and 
the beginning perhaps of those investigations into 
numbers and the relations of numbers which made 
the school famous. The Pythagoreans as an aris- 
tocratic party became unpopular after the defeat 
of the Sj^barites by the Croton iates in 510 (sec 
Crotona, Sybaris), and at first were instru- 
mental in putting down the democratic party in 
Lower Italy; but the tables wore afterwards turned 
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upon tliein, and they had to flee from per^ecnthm. 
How Pythaj^oras liimself died is not exactly kno^\ ii ; 
liis death (according to tradiLion, at Meta2)07itnm ) 
niav be placed about 500 B.c. 

The rytliagorejii]«< adliered at liist to certain 
mysteries— indeed, tlie Oipliic mysteries ; an 
examination as to fitness qnalifie<l for admis- 
sion into their nmnl)er ; obedience and silence, 
abstinence and sim [dicity in dves> and food anti 
‘external goods,’ and the habit of frequent self- 
examination were presciihed. The enjoined dis- 
po'-al of worldly goods may have lielf)ed to foster 
contemplation and scieti title enthusiasm. Tliis at 
least developed itself in the school. Pythagoras, 
for example, is said to have piactised investiga- 
tions into harmonies and the pro])crties of numheis. 
Mathematical investigations were iii>t begun by 
individuals, and tlien carried on [ji’oiuineritly by 
the school. Their attention was early turned to 
the odd and even, to prime nninhers, square 
iiumhevs, &c . ; and from this arithmetical stand- 
point they cultivated geoinetiical studies, number 
liecomiiig for them the chief principle in space. 
Tlie elementary relations of liarinoiiies and the 
regular rotation.s of the .s2)heres led the Pytliagor- 
eans to think of the cosmic order a numerical 
one, and, like the early Greek Kealists in [fhilo- 
Sophy, they took number to have a metaphysical 
significance — to he, as Aristotle tells us, not only 
the form, hut the very substance of things: ‘All 
is Number ’ came to he their tliesis. As numerical 
propoi-tions are repeated in different things, they 
regarded numbers also as archetypes, of wliicii 
things were in a sense the ee types. They ex- 
plained the harmonious arrangement of things as 
that of bodies in a single all-inclusive sphere of 
reality, moving according to a numerical scheme, 
the earth itself and the fixed stars all being in 
lU’Ogress round tlie central fire. (Iti.s interesting 
to notice this idea so early in science of tlie move- 
ment of the earth.) The scheme of revolution was 
given them first liy the decade, each nmiiher of 
which had a peculiar significance, especially the 
unit, the duad, the square, »S:c. The table of con- 
traries they also used in explaining the cosmos ; 
this included such contrasts as the limited and 
the unlimited, the even and the odd, one and many, 
right and left, male and female, light and darkness, 
and so on. In all tliia room was naturally given 
to fanciful and arbitrary speculation, developed 
later among the Neo-Pyfchagoreans in such tables 
as 1, the point j 2, the line; .9, the smface; 
4y body ; 5, quality ; 6, soul, and so on. To the 
virtues nunihers were also given, justice being the 
square number ; the soul, too, was in general a 
harmony chained to tlie body. As the Pythagor- 
eans thought the heavenly bodies to be separated 
from each other by inteiu'als corresponding to the 
harmonic lengths of strings, they held that the 
movement of the spheres gave rise to a [ileasing 
sound called the ‘harmony of the spheres.’ Of 
the so-called ‘ elements ’ they iiail also numerical 
theories, five being the tetrad, earth the cube, aiv 
the oetahed, water the equation. 

The great Tuathematical discovery of Pythagoras 
is of course the hypothenuse tliGorem, Avliere tlie 
square is equal to the sum of two squares. 
* Pythagorean numbers ’ are such niiiiihers as 
are related in the way the theorem indicates 
— 5, 4, and 3 ( = 25 = {4P -f = 16 -{- 9). 
Various other theorems are closely connected with 
this cardinal one ; these concern cliiefly the squares 
of the various perpendiculars which may lie let 
fall from the different angles of the right-angled 
triangle upon the hypotiienuse and sides. The 
speemationa in general of the Pythagoreans may 
he^ regarded from various sides. Their formal 
princqjle of number is often said, and with truth, 


to mark a tranrition fioiti the cnule Hyloz<li^nl of 
Thales and the Ionic philo'-o}ihers to a formal or 
rational or conceptual contemplation of the woild, 
developed, say, by tlie Eleatics, and culminating 
in Plato. Their idea of a quantitative comhimi- 
tion of elementary units became a connnontilace 
of Oreek speculative co'^mohjgy, constituting tlie 
ground for a deductive ontology'. The conception- 
general of a measure or pvopoi'tion in tilings is, 
of cour.se, a most pronounced trait in the Greek 
mind. It is easy to tiace in tlie Pytlifigorean 
doctrine of the elements and the contraries and 
of combination and of ^idicric completeness all the 
essential features of Greek cosmology, Tlie influ- 
ence of Pythagoras and geometrical cnneejitions 
over the mind of Plato can hardly he exaggerated. 
The chief interest of the Pythagoreans douhtle=!S 
lay in the domain of pliy.rics, ami their a.stionoini- 
cal theories may he said to constitute their capital 
achievement. If we reniemher, too, that Pytha- 
goras is perhaps the first Greek thinker \Yho" con- 
ceived of pliilosojiliy as first a life, a life in coni- 
niou, we shall see in this the heginiiing of the 
legislative and ethical view of the pliilosopher’.s 
function expressed in the fullest way in Plato’s 
Hcpuhlic. The ascetic and mystical aspects of 
Pythagnreaiiism linked it closely with Platonism 
in the mind of Christian idealists in later times. 
JSee Nkoplatonism, Neo-Pvtiiagoueakism. 

PinLiOGRAPHT. — The fragments of Philolaus were pub- 
lished by Biickh in IS19. The brief notices Aristotle gives 
of the Pythagoreans in the first book of the Meiaphii&ics 
contain almost all that is of philosophical importance in 
their theory. Zeller’s account is quite exhaustive, and 
notices most that has been written on the subject {The 
Pre-SocvatiQ School Eng. trans. 1882). See also Grote’s 
Greece t iv. 525-551 ; Chaignet, Fiithau, ct la Fhilos. 
Fyiliag. (3873); James Gow, hhovt Hhtorii of Mathe- 
matics (1884). 

Pytheas of llassilia. See Geography, 
Vol. V. p. 145. 

Pythia. See Delphi. 

Pythian Games, one of the fom* great national 
festivals of the Greeks, held in the Crissrean plain, 
near Delphi (anciently called Piftho)^ are said to 
have been instituted by Apollo after vanquishing 
the .snaky monster, Python, and were celebrated 
in his honour every four years. Originally the 
contests were restricted to singing, U’ith'the acconi- 
panimenb of cithern- playing ; hut flute- playing, 
atliletic conte.sts, hor.->eracing, contests in poetiy 
and art were afteru^avds introduced, and long con- 
tinued a distinguishing feature of these games, 
which are believed to have lasted down to nearly 
the end of the 4th ceiitui'y a.h. The prize was 
a laurel- wi’eath and the symbolic palm-hranch. 
Several of Pindar’s extant odes relate to victors 
in the Pythian Games. 

Pythias. See Da^aion. 

Pythoiij a name applied to several large ser- 
pents, e.specially of the genus Python, which inhabit 
tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia, anti closely 
resemble both in .structure and habit the Boas of 
the New World. The body is rarely 20 feet in 
length, usually indeed nearer 10, thongh often 
estimated at 40 ; ifc is plump and very innscular ; 
the tail is prehensile; there are he.side the anus 
two nidiuientary hind Hnihs or ‘.spurs,’ which have 
perhaps a sexual function heside.s being of use in 
climbing. The pythons usually lurk near water, 
among the herbage or on an overhanging tree. 
Tliey seiije small inamnials, strangle and crush 
them in their coils, and swallow them slo'udy. 
They do not cover them with saliva before begin- 
ning to swallow them, reports to thi.s effect being 
inferences from the ajipearance of the occasionally 
disgorged prey. After a heavy meal the serpents 
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are very lethargic. * The animals on ■which tlie 
pythons oi’clinarily feed are seldoni larger than a 
small dog, and tliongh they may seize and over- 
power aniiiiaK as laige as a goat, to swallow them 
“horns and all” is absolutely impossible.’ We 
must allow for about fifty per cent, of exaggeration 
in almost all the popular stories about pythons. It 
is true, however, that the mother reptile coils her- 
self around Jier pile of egg^ and incubates tbeni for 
about tliree inontlis. Ainong the pythons are the 
following : the Netted Python (P. rettcidatns) of 
the Malay Archipelago, Burma, and Siam ; P. 
mol urns, the Adjiger of the Hindus ; P. rerjUt, the 
Royal Rock-siiake of West Afiica j P. nutalensiSi 
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the Natal Rock-snake ,* P. scbfv^ the * fetich ^ 
snake of tropical Africa; and several Australasian 
geneia — e.g. Morelia, Asiudiotes. See Anaconda, 
Boa. 

Pyx (Gr. Plfxis, ‘ a box,’ properly of boxwood), 
the sacred vessel used in the Catholic Church 
to contain tlie consecrated enclnaristic elmnents 
which are jn’eserved after consecration, whether for 
the communion of the sick or for the adoration of 
the faithful in the churches. It is sometimes 
called cihorium — a name, however, also given to the 
Baldachin (q.v.). The form of the pyx has varied 
very much at different times. Anciently it v^as 


sometimes of the form of a dove, which was hnno- 
feu&i-)endecl over the altar. Moie commonly, ho'vw 
ever, it was, as its name imjdies, a simple box 
geiieially of the piecious metals, or, at least, "of 
metal plated with gold or silver. At piesent’tlie 
pyx is commonly cup-shaped, with a close-fitting 
cover of the same material. The interior is ordered 
to be of gold, or at least plated witli gold. Like 
all the otlier sacied utensils connected with tlie 
administration of fcjje eucharist, it must he blessed 
eitlier by a hisliop, or by a priest delegated hv a 
I bishop. 

PjTl, Tkial of thk, tlie annual tiial by weight 
and a^say of the gold and silver coins of the United 
Kingdom issued from the mint during the preced- 
ing 3 "ear. It is .so called fi-nm tlie l^yx— i.e. box or 
chest— in Avhich are deposited specimen coins. 
Before tlie coins are weiglied into hag.s at the mint 
for issue to the public, two pieces are taken out of 
each 'joiuney- weight ’ (ISO oz. Troy in the case of 
gold, and 720 02 . in that of silver coin), one for 
assay within the mint, the other for the pyx. The 
latter are .sealed up and deposited in the chest or 
pyx. Tlie trials w’ere formerly held at West- 
minster at unceilain intervals of several years, 
tlie jury being swmrn before the Lord Chanceilor or 
an nrchhishop, and the pi-esident once being iMnce 
Rupert, another time Pitt. No\v the trial lakes 
place, to use the words of tlie Coinage Act, J870, 

‘ at least once in each year in which coins have 
been issued from the nunt,’ at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
and is made by a jury of goldsmiths presided over 
by the King’s or Queen's Remembrancer, who from 
1874 to 1886 was Sir Rred crick Pollock (cf. Ids 
licmemhrances, vol. ii. pp. 272-4). The pyx chest, 
having been brought to^ tlie Hall in the custody 
of officevs of the mint, is opened in the presence 
of the jury, who proceed to examine the coins 
ill regard to tlieir iiuinher, Aveiglit, and fineness, 
in accordance with the provisions of an order iu 
council dated the 29th June 1871. The standard 
weights used, as well as tlie tiial-plate.s, aie jiro- 
duced by an officer of the Board of Trade. Tlie 
weight of the total bulk i.s ascertained, as ■well as 
that of selected sjiecimcn piece.s, and assays are 
taken from a bar formed bj’ melting a nuniher of 
coins as well as from separate coins. The verdict 
recording the results of these several trials releases 
the officers of the mint from their respon-sihility 
in regard to the coinage, and affords a public 
guarantee that the .staudavd of the ciirveucy is 
well maintained. See Assaying, 
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is fclie feeveiiteenth letter of our 
alphabet. The symbol was de- 
rived from the hieroglyphic pic- 
ture of a knee (see Alphabet); 
this was taken over by the 
Phccnicians as the letter qoph, 
which became Icoppa among tlie 
Greeks. Among the Ionian 
Greeks it was disused as a letter 
before tlio middle of the 5th century B.C., keeping 
its place only as a numeral. It was retained tor a 
while in the Dorian alphabet, lingenng longest on 
the coins of Corinth. On the coins of Syracuse it 
was replaced hy h about 480 B.C. In the Italian 
alphabet, wliicli was obtained from Greece before 
the letter was di.su&ed, the symbol was appropriated 
for the favourite Latin sound of the velar guttuial 
hw. Tlie letter is absent from the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, in which the sound was expressed by 
cii\ as in ciocn for quecn^ and cwic for qnich. It 
makes its appearance about 1160, and at lirst was 
only used for Latin oi* French words, sucli as quarter 
or quarrel. Before the close of the 13th century it 
was adopted in genuine English words, such as 
qualm ^ quell ^ quicks and queen. In Scotland it 
replaced /ay, as in quhat for liwat (what). In 
English it is always followed by 
Quack Doctors* Medical qnackeiy is a pro- 
duct of all countries and of all ages ; it flourislies 
among civilised and uncivilised communities alike, 
and was as ramnant before the Christian era a.s it 
is ill our own day. At all times it lias found a 
numevous public ready and willing to be gulled, 
and this not only among the illiterate and vulgar, 
but even specially among the higlier and better 
educated classes. In many cases royalty itself has 
set the fashion by lending its patronage to notorious 
chailatans. An exact delinition of what constitutes 
medical ouackeiy is not easy to give. The term 
* quacksalver/ in use in the 17th century for quack 
doctor, seems to be derived from the Dutch kwak- 
zalvcr ( Ger. qiiacksalbcr)^ meaning a ]>er,son who 
praised loudly his own medicines or methods of 
cure. The di-st part of the word is derived from ^ 
the -welMvnown but unmusical note of the duck, | 
and typifies the hoarse blatant tones in which 
itinerant medicine vendors are accustomed to laud 
their ware.s. The equivalent French term is 
Churlatcuii derived from the Italian eiarlare^ 'to 
chatter’ (Lat. eireulari ; cireiilatQi\ 'a pedlar or 
mountebank’) — a name which also indicates their 
characteristic and persistent loquacity. In more 
ancient days tlie loquacity and persistence ’were 
verbal \ now they are both verbal and literaiy, a.s 
is shown in the deluge of advertisements witli 
which medical quacks flood the world. 

Quackery may be taken to include all devices — 
whether practised bj^ legally qualified medical 
practitioner.^ or by those who have had no recog- 
nised medical training — which tend to deceive the 
public by disseminating false ideas of disease, or a 
belief in imaginary ailments, which vaunt certain 
medicines or niethods of treatment as panaceas or 
cure-alls, or which attribute to an indiAudiial a 
supernatural or exertional poAver of influencing 
and curing disease. The element of pecuniary gain 
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or of ])eisonal vainglory also comes into a definition 
of quackeiy, a.s oiJjiOtoed to the singleness of purpo.sfi 
ami devotion to the interests of the patient which 
are traditionally lield to he the guiding principles 
of the orthodox practitioner of medicine, Feihaps 
the most amusing de^sciiption of quacks and tlieir 
iiiethod.s has been given by Goldsmith in bis Citizen 
of the Worlds and it is as tine and as ti enchant to- 
flay as it Avas then. He says : ‘ AVhatever may be 
the merits of tlie English in otlier sciences, they 
seem peculiarly excellent in the art of healing. 
There is scarcely a disorder incident to humanity 
against Avhicli they are not possessed Avitli a most 
infallible antidote. The professois of other arts 
confess the inevitable intiicacies of things, talk 
Avitli doubt, and decide with hesitation. Hut doubt- 
ing is entirely unknoAAm iu medicine; the advertis- 
ing professors here deliglit in cases of difficulty; 
be the disorder ever so desperate or radical, you 
Avill find nunihei.s in every street, who, by levelling 
a pill at the part affected, promise a certain cure 
Avifchout loss of time, knoAvledge of a bedfelloAV, 
or hinderance of business. AVlien I consider the 
assiduit}’’ of tliis profession their benevolence 
amazes me. They not only in general give their 
medicines for ball A’^alue, but use the most per- 
suasive renion 5 trances lo induce the sick to come 
and be cured. Sure there must be something 
strangely ob.stinate in an English patient who 
refuses so much health upon such easy terms.’ 

The Sieur de Courval, Avrifcing in'1610, gives a 
lainentahle account of the Avay in AA'hich France, 
Germany, and Italy were overrun Avitli medical 
quacks in his clay. He desciibes them as being 
apo.sfcates, vagabond.s, di.'^graced clergy% Ai'omen of 
loose cluaracter, and rascals of all kiiiclb, and says 
that they are more dangerous to mankind than 
vultures,' for the lattei- devour only the dead, AA'bile 
the funner prey upon the living. Cadet de Gassi- 
court, classified quack doctors in a Avhimsical manner 
in groups, families, and species, of Avhich the folloAV- 
ing is an abridgment. Uirculatores : Insects, very 
venomous, of the order of suckers ; common every- 
Aidiere, found in all connfcnea and all latitudes. Tlieir 
external characteis are very varied. Some have 
brilliant elytra, velvety, and studded Avitli gold; 
others have them more coarsely formed, dull, nob 
entire, and marked Avith rents. Their intestines 
have an enormous caiiacity, the heart is wanting 
or very small ; they attack man exclusively, their 
.stings being always injurious and sometimes mortal. 
The sting is sometimes very evident, sometimes 
quite hidden or little apparent. He divides them 
into tAVO great groups, the Circulatorcs Phanero- 
rhxnichiy or peripatetic quacks Avho practise in 
public, and the Cireulatoves Cvyptorhynehi^ or 
Charlatans cn Chambre. The latter are described 
as * the charlatan of the aristocracy, of the bour- 
geoisie, and of those avIio do not Avish to be seen 
consulting him in public. This honest son of toil 
is imbued Avitli a sense of bis oAvn iiuportance, his 
language is sententious, he speaks Avitn assiuance, 
and is lodged luxuriously. He is often a specialist,* 
and so on. These tAVo gro-ups are further largely 
subdivided, and an amusing description given of 
eacli specie.s. 
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The metliOLls of quack doctors have been the 
same from all time, and consist principally in 
atti'acting and impressing public attention by extra- 
ordinary surroundings and l)ehaviour_, and in loudly 
and persistently asseverating the viitues of their 
uostriims. Tins is essentially adveitising; and 
while the invention of printing has stimulated 
many industries, there are few wliicli it has henelited 
to a greater extent than that of the quack doctor, 
as it at once opened the way to a much wider 
public. The enormous modern spread of news- 
paper reading has further been largely turned by 
the quack to his own advantage, as it opens up 
a .still wider held for the pulling of his ware.s. 
When once public attention lias been caught, the 
battle is more tlian half won; patronage, popu- 
larity, and success follow almost as a matter of 
course. Fortunately the.se are frequently of a very 
temporary character ; but, as quack doctov.s are 
e.ssentially a migratory liibe, this drawback 
troubles them comparatively little. When they 
return to their old haunts a new crop of dupes is 
certain to have come up. The success of quacks 
must be attributed largely to an imperfect know- 
ledge among the general public of what constitutes 
disease, added to vdiich there is often an implicit 
faith in the curative power of drugs. There is 
little popular conception of wluifc is possible or 
impossible in the way of liealing, and thus the 
most absurd and extravagant statements are re- 
ceived as facts. Their success, however, has a 
deeper origin — viz. in the most potent of all Jmman 
passions — the desire to preserve life. The strong- 
(le.sire for life, health, and the relief of pain clouds 
the judgment and causes the chance of relief from 
any source to be eagerly grasped at. The popular 
love of the marvellous and mysterious has also 
been of great assistance in pushing the fortunes of 
many quacks. 

Quack medicines, as a rule, form no real additions 
to our means of treating disease. Almo.st without 
exception they are formulm taken from some old or 
niodem pharmacopdeia, or the prescription of some 
well-known pliysician, christened with a name 
calculated to strike the popular fancy, and then 
pulled and advertised into fame. Such remedies 
Jire to be found for eveiy real and imaginary ail- 
ment of mankind ; but the happy liunting-gi-ound 
of the quack is more especially in the regions of 
chronic, hut not fatal, disease, such a.s the multi- 
farious rheumatic affections, chronic skin affections, 
asthma, hysteria, liypochondriasis, ‘nervous dis- 
orders/ and^ a host of others. Persons afflicted 
with such ailments have naturally alternations of 
good, bad, and indifferent health, and are often 
very prone to attribute what is simply natural 
improvement to the action of the remedy last 
taken. It is such people wlio certify so con- 
fidently and so gratefully to tlie curative powei’s 
of quack medicines. Cures for cancer, sterility, 
and consumption, various elixirs of life and youtli, 
and single antidotes efficacious against all poisons 
must alone have made the foi tunes of many 
thou.sands of quack doctors. The sad part of 
the wiiole matter is that mankind never seems 
to learn by experience ; no new methods of decep- 
tion are introduced, no real originality or inventive 
enterprise is ever shown hy quacks; they rely 
upon exactly the same old artifices as their pre- 
decessors did, and generation after generation are 
duped by them just as surely, 

Quadragesima ( ‘ fortieth ’ ) is the Latin name 
for the whole season of Lent, with its forty days 
(so also its French derivative, ; but the 

name is commonly assigned to the first Sunday 
in Lent, hy analogy with the three Sundays which 
precede Lent — Septiiagesima, Sexagesima, and 
Quinqiiagesima ( q. v. ), 


Quadrant (Lat. quadranSy *a foiirtli part’), 
literally the fourth part of a circle, or 90“ ; but 
signifying, in Astronomy, an instrument used for 
the determination of angular measurements. The 
quadrant consisted of a limb or arc of a circle equal 
to the fourth part of the whole circumference, 
graduated into degrees and parts of degrees. Picart 
was the liist who applied tele.^copic sights to this 
instrument. Quadrants were adjusted in the same 
way as the mural circle. Vaiious innate defects 
of the quadrant — such as the impossibility of secur- 
ing exactness of the whole arc, concentricity of 
the centre of motion witli the centre of division, 
and perfect stability of the centre-work — led to its 
lieing superseded liy the repeating circle, otherwise 
called the Mural Circle (q.v,). Hatlley's Qiiaclrcint 
i.s more pro[)crly an octant ^ as its limb is only the 
eighth part of a circle, though it measures an arc 
of OO'’. Its principle is that of the Sextant (q.v.). 

Quadratic Equations. See Equations. 

Quadrature. The ‘quadrature’ of a plane 
curve is effected when a square is found wliicIi ha.s 
the same area as the given curve. Practically it is 
efiected Avhen any rectilinear figure of equal area 
lias been found, for it is easy Llieu to obtain the 
equivalent square. The quadrature, regarded as 
an aritlnnetical process, consists in finding the area 
of the curve in terms of any square unit. 

Tlie great problem in quadiature has been the 
Quadrature of the Circle. The woikers iu this 
subject may be divided broadly into two classes : 

( 1 ) trained mathematicians, who clearly understand 
the nature of the problem and the difficulties wliicli 
surround it; (2) those who do not understand the 
nature of the problem or its difl[]eultie.s, and who 
think that they may, hy good fortune, succeed 
where others have failed. The number of the 
workers of the second class became greatly dimin- 
ished when the search for ‘ perpetual motion ’ 
became general. And, at the present day, the 
ranks (now fortunately small) of the perpcLual- 
inotionlsts and the circle - square rs are almost 
entirely composed of unfortunate individuals whose 
mental eapacitios are small, iu too many cases the 
impairment of their faculties having been brought 
about by a development of their fruitless idea into 
mononjaiiia. Apart from its great historical interest 
to the matliematician, the subject scarcely merits 
detailed notice, except in .so far as such notice may 
be useful in preventing further waste of ineutal 
energy by some who, were tlieir energies pioperly 
directed, might succeed in increasing the sum of 
useful knowledge. 

The nature of the problem may be understood 
from the following brief account. Let an equi- 
angular «-gon be inscribed in a circle, and let its 
corners be joined to each other and to the centre. 
The ai'ea of each triangle so formed is ^ar cos 
where a is the base of the triangle, r is the radius of 
the circle, and 6 is one -half of the vertical angle. 
Hence the area of the polygon is ^nar cos d ; and 
this can be made aa nearly equal to the area of the 
circle as we please by making ii sufficiently large. 
In the limit, when n is infinite, the two areas are 
equal. But, -when n is infinite, 0 vanishes and na 
becomes the circumference, c, of the circle. Hence 
the area of the circle is Icr — that is to it is 
equal to the area of a triangle erected on the radius 
of the circle as base and of height equal to the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

The arithmetical quadrature of the circle would 
therefore be effected if we could find the value of 
the ratio of the circumference to the diameter— that 
if?, the value of tt in tlie equation c = 27rr. The 
geometrical quadrature would be effected by finding 
a geoniefciical method of drawing a straight line 
I equal in length to the circumference. 
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It lias long been known that the arithmetical 
solution of the proLleni is impossible, for it lias 
been proved that the quantity tt Is incoinmensur- 
able. And proofs liave been advanced that the 
geometrical quadrature is also impossible ; but 
these proofs are by no means simple, and do not 
always convince those M’ho are able to judge of 
their accuracy. ^ Still, apart from such |uoofs, tlie 
mere consideration of tlie fact that (discounting 
incapable workei-s ) the question lias been fruitlessly 
attacked by the ablest mathematicians of past 
centuries should be sufficient to deter any reason- 
able peison from engaging in the quest: for it 
follows that the probability of a solution being 
possible is excessively small— too small to ju-'tify 
tlie staking of a man’s sanity, or at least the nsefid- 
ness of bis life, upon the lesult. Any mathema- 
tician who now considers the que.stion seeks not 
for a solution, hut for a simple and convincing 
proof that a solutioiv is impossible. (It must be 
remembered that a 'geometrical’ solution means 
a solution which involves no iiioie postulates than 
those of Euclid.) 

James Gregory, in 1668, gave a proof of the 
inipo'^sibility of the geometrical quadrature which 
Huygens, althougli he at lirst objected to it, 
finally admitted in so far* as it applied to any 
sector of a circle, Newton also gave a proof of this 
Ibnited problem, but his proof is not conclusive. 

Arcliiiiiedes was the first to give a practical 
nieasiireiiient of the quantity t. J>y a considera- 
tion of the inscribed and escribed 96-gons he 
pioved that it lies between 3^^ and 3^. TIils 
result is correct only to the second decimal figme. 
Two Hindu measurements are 3'lflG and 3 ■1623. 
Ptolemy gives 3 '141502. A great improvement on 
previous results was maile by Peter Metius in the 
16th century. His result was correct to the sixth 
decimal place inclusive ; brrt its correctness was 
accidental, for he gave two fractions between 
which the result lay and took the arithmetical 
means of the iiumeratois and the denominators in 
order to obtain his final numerator and denomin- 
ator — a totally unwarranted method. Vieta gave 
the result correct to tlie ninth decimal place inclu- 
sive; Adrianus Roiiianus gave it correct to the fif- 
teenth; and Van Ceulen gave it to the thirfcy-&ix*th, 
Snell introduced considerable improvements iir the 
method, and gave 55 decimal figures. Abraham 
Sharp gave 75, Machin 100, De Lagny 128, Vega 
140. The latter result is only correct to 136 places. 
Montucla cites an Oxford manuscript in which tlie 
result (given to 154 places) is correct to 152 places. 
In 1846 Base gave a result with 200 decimals, and, 
in the following year, Clausen gave 250. In 1851 
Shanks gave 315, which were extended hy Ruther- 
ford to 3^50 ; and, shortly afterwards, Shanks gave 
527, which lie extendecl to 607. An intere.sting 
experimental method was adopted by R. A. Smith, 
He to.ssed a thin rod upon a uniformly planked 
floor, tlie length of the rod being three-fifths of the 
breadth of a plank. If I be the length of the rod, 
while h is the breadth of a plank, the jpvobahility 
of the rod intei.secting a seam is From tlie 

result of 3204 tosses, he found 7r = 3*1412. The 
true value to 20 places is 3*1415926535897932.3846. 

Any one who is desirous of a more detailed 
historical account may consult De jMovgaii’s article 
on the subject in his Budget of Paradoxes (1872). 

Quadratures^ Method of. This name is 
applied to any arithmetical method of determining 
the area of a curve. When the exact area is 
known a square whose area is equal to it can he 
found— hence the term ^quadratures.’ 

It has heen shown, under the heading CALCULUS, 
that the area of a curve whose equation is y =/(a:) 
is fi/dXy and can therefore he found wJien the ^ 
integral can be evaluated. Hence the approximate i 


determination of the value of a definite integial Is 
obtainable hy the method of quadratures. 

Let it he required to find the area hounded by a 
portion of a curve, the ordinates at its extremities, 
and the axis. The usual method of proceduie ia to 
divide the poibion of the axis which is included 
between the two ordinates into a number of equal 
parts, and to erect ordinates at tlie points so 
obtained. The area is approximately equal to 
the product of one of the given equal paits into 
half of tlie sum of the two extreme ordinates 
together with the sum of all the inteimecliate 
mdinates. To obtain a very accurate re.snlt by 
this process the nunihev of equidistant ordinates 
must be so gieat that the portions of the curve 
which are intercepted by successive ordinates are 
very nearly straight. 

A better method, due to Simpson, consists in 
di awing, through the first, second, and third points 
obtained as above on the curve, a parabola 
axis is parallel to the ordinates, and repeating tliis 
process witli the third, fourth, and fifth points, and 
so on — the points being chosen so that the total 
number of points is even. The area of the given 
curve "will he ap23roximate]y equal to the sum of 
the areas of the various portions of the parabolas 
included between succes.sive ordinates when these 
ordinates are .sufficiently close together. It is 
therefore approximately equal to one-third of tlie 
product of one of tlie given equal portions of the 
axis into the sum of the extieme ordinates together 
with twice the sum of all the odd intermediate 
ordinates and four times the sum of all the even 
inteimediate ordinates. 

When the successive equidistant ordinates are 
veiy close together, the area is approximately 
equal to the product of the common intercept on 
the axis between succei?sive ordinates into tlie sum 
of all the ordinates. The labour involved in the 
e.stimation of an area hy this process would be 
fatal to its employinenb unless the number of 
ordinates ivos small. But, if the ordinates were 
few in number, considerable error would in general 
result unless a correction could be applied. This 
method is adopted in that process uliich is know'll 
as the method of quadratures par excellence, and 
which is as follow's : Let . . . yn be the 

several equidistant ordinates, and let a be the 
intercept on the axis hetw'een and Also let 
s he the sum above referred to ; and let l ?/q = 

- ^ui A y\ = ~ 2/p ; A Vc, = f Vi - A 

A'^yi = Aya - A^i, Arc. ; and so on. Ihe value of 
the whole area is (not 5, bub) 

A^o) 

- y( A + A -yy ) - tVIt A ” A 

" 3^0 ■;;( A*yy)--c'ft§Tj-( A^y«_5- A®yy), &c. 

It w’ill nob in general be necessary to proceed 
beyond the fifth difierence. As an example we 
all all find the area of the curve y = a*^ bet%veen the 
limits ic = 10 and x = 15. In this case all difierences 
beyond the third vanish, and afi =_0'5 if w'e make 
eleven ordinates in all. The following table repre- 
sents the results ; 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

S 

9 

10 

X 

y 

Ay 

A“y 

A^y 

10 

10*5 

11 

11*5 

13 

12*5 

13 

13-5 

14 

U‘5 

16 

1000 

1157*625 

1831 

1520*875 

1728 

1063*125 

2197 

2400*375 

2744 

3018*025 ] 
3376 

157*625 
173-375 
189*875 
207*125 
225*125 
243*875 
263*375 
283*625 
304*626 
S26-S75 : 

16*75 

16*5 

17*25 

18 

18*75 

19*5 

20*25 

21 

21*75 

0*75 

0*75 

0-T5 

0*75 

0*75 

0*75 

0*75 

0*75 
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Hence ^Ye have s= 22515*625 x 0*5 = 11257 ‘8125; 
I X 0*5 X (^10 + 2/o) = 1093*75 j x 0*5 x (Ay., 
- A?/„) = 6*61458; -h x 0*5 x (a-t/s + ^Vq) 
= 0*78125, We therefoie get by this method, 
approximately, for the value of the area the quan- 
tity 10156*67. Tlie correct value is 10156*25, and 
so tlie eiror is less than one in twenty thousand. 

This nietliod is of extreme utility in the evalu- 
ation of deiinite integrals when rigorous processes 
are not attainable. 

^tiiadriga. See Chariot. 
itliadriljlteral, the name given in history to 
thefoiu fortiessesof North Italy— Mantua, Verona, 
Peschlera, and Legnago — which form a soit of 
outwork to the bastion of the mountains of the 
Tyrol, and divide the north plain of the Po into 
two sections by a most poweiful barrier. They 



have figured in all the later wars that have been 
fought in North Italy, especially in the wars 
between Austria and the dillerent Italian states. — 
Russia lias a similar combination of four fortresses 
in Poland, called the Polish Quadrilateral. See 
NovoaEOiiGiEVSK. 

<tliadrille» a dance of Prencli origin, intro- 
duced about 1808 into England. It consists of 
consecutive dance movements, generally five in 
number, danced by four or more couples, opposite 
to, or at right angles to, each other. See 
Dancin-o. 

Qimdl’ille) a game at cards, very fashionable 
about two centuries ago. It is very similar to 
the Spanish game of Ombre (q.v.), with the 
necessary alterations to fit it for a four-handed 
game. When whi.st came into fashion after 1740, 
quadiille began to lose favour. 

Qii^driviuiu. See Education, Vol. IV. p. 205. 

i^liadrooui the oflsjjring of a mulatto and a 
white person ; the name indicates a man or woman 
who is ‘ qnar tor-blooded, ’ 

Ouadru'maiia (Lat., ^four-handed’), in the 
zoological system of Cuvier an order of Mammalia, 
which he placed next Bimana, and which con- 
tained the animals most nearly resembling man 
in their form and anatomical character— viz. the 
monkey and lemur families. See Anthropoid 
Apes, Mammals, Monkeys. 

<tliadL*lil>le Alliance, a league formed 
August 1718 between England, France, An.stiia, 
and Holland to counteract the ambitious schemes 
of Alberoni. It Avas made upon the basis of the 
Triple Alliance Avhich was formed in the January 
of 1717 between England, Holland, and France, 
and by wliiclx the clau.sesin the treaty of Utreeht 
haviug reference to the accession of the House of 
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Hanover in England, the renunciation by the 
Spanish king of Iiis claims on the Fiench throne, 
and the accession of the House of Orleans to the 
French throne should the young king, Louis XV., 
die without issue, Avere guaranteed. The Spanish 
fleet Avas destroyed by Byng off Cape Passaro, 
Avhile the Fiench crossed the Pyienees and inflicted 
several defeats upon the Spaniards ; and at length 
Philip Avas compelled to dismiss his ambitious 
minister, and accept the terms of the Qiiailniple 
Alliance, January 19, 1720. 

QllJiestor Avas anciently the title of a class of 
Roman magistrates, reaching^ as far hack, accord- 
ing to all accounts, as the period of the kings. The 
oldest qutestors Avere the f^uccsiorcs jiarncicHi { in- 
vestigators of murder,’ ultimately public accusers), 
Avho Avere tAvo in number. Their oJIice Avas to con- 
duct the prosecution of persons accused of murder, 
and to execute the sentence that miglit be pro- 
nounced. TJiey cea=-ed to exist as early as 366 b.c., 
Avben their functions Avere transferred to the Tvimn- 
viri Ca2'*italcs. But a far more important though 
later magistracy Avas the qncostores classicii to Avhom 
Avas entrusted the charge of the public treasury. 
Tliey appear to have derived the epithet of 
classici from their having been originally elected 
by tlie centuries. At fiist they Avere only Iavo in 
number, but in 421 B.C, two more Avere added. 
Shortly after the breaking out of the fust Punic 
Avar the number Avas increased to eight; and as 
province after province Avaa added to tlie Roman 
Republic they amounted in the time of Snlla to 
tAventy, and in the time of Ctesar to forty. On its 
first institution the qiifcstorship {qiicestura) Avas 
open only to patricians ; but after 4kl B.C?. plebeians 
also became eligible, 

Quagga [Equus—ox Asimts—quagga), one of 
the three species of striped wild horses, or more 
properly Avild asses, peculiar to Afiica, of AVhicli 
tlie zebra is the type. Formerly found in profusion 
south of the Vaal River, beyond Avliicli its range 
seldom extended, it is lielieved to be noAv (^uite 
extinct. Tlie illustration represents the last animal 
of its sjjecies OAvned liy tlie Zoological Society ; it 


AsinuB Quagga. 

(From a Photograpli by Messr.^ York & Son, London.) 

Avas sent from the Cape by Sir George Grey in 
1858. The quagga Avas a handsome animal, moie 
strongly built than the mountain zebra and Bur- 
chell’s zebra. The upper parts of the body AAwe dark 
rufous broAvn, becoming gradually more fulvous, 
and fading to Avhite at the rump and ventral .surface, 
the dorsal line dark and broad, Avidening over the 
ci upper. The head, neck, mane, and shouldei's 
were striped witli dark broAvn, gradiiallj^ Avaxing 
fainter till lost behind the shoulder. It was usually 
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found ill lierdfe of from ten to a liiunhed, bub often 
seen in trc) 0 ])s of many hundreds on the plains of 
the Oiaufie Free State and Cane Colony, and often 
associated with the white-tailed gnu, not beldoin 
with ostriches. The quagga was swift and endur- 
ing, hut could be iiin down by a fiist-rate liorse. 
Its extinction was mainly wrought by the Orange 
Free State and Tninsvaal Boeis, who slew thou- 
sand-s annually for their skins. In the old days it 
was tamed witli succcf-s, was more tractable than 
the zebra, and even hied in captivity. The teiin 
Quagga i.s a corruption of the old Hottentot name 
Quacha, bestowed in imitation of tlie peculiar balk- 
ing neigii of this qiiadrupeil. The quagga is not to 
be confounded with BiiichelTs zebra, which is often 
erroneously called quagga by hunters of the Soutli 
African inteiior. 

Quail {Cotiirnix)^ an Old-AVorld genus of the 
Partridge family (Perdicidai), ranging over the 
teinpeiate Palfearctic, Ethiopian, and Oriental 
regions, and in the Austialian region to New 
Zealand. The quails aie the smallest of the par- 
tridge family. Six species are desciihed in this 
restricted genus. The best known is the Common 
(^uail [Gotuniix communis). In size it is about 
7^ inches long; the general colour above i.s brown, 
vaiied with l)uff, and on the under paits biitf. 
The male is sojuewhat smaller in size, is briglitei, 
and lias a reddish throat and two dark-l>iovvii 
bands descending fioni the eai -coverts and ending 
at the throat in a blackish patch acquired at the 
second year, (iuaila fly rapidly, and take long 

and fatiguing 
jomneys. Im- 
mense flocks 
visit the coun- 
tries bordering 
the Mediter- 
ranean, especi- 
ally during the 
sjning emigia- 
tion ; and tlicy 
aie caught for 
food in large 
nunibeus — 17,000 
have been 
brought to 
Rome in one 
day, and in the 
small island of 
Common Quail ( Goturnix z’ulffaris). Cajiri, in tlie 

Bay of Naples, 

over 160,000 have been netted in a single season. 
Many remain to breed, but tlie majority pass north- 
wards. In England quails are spring visitois; they 
are becoming scarcer, but at times there is a great 
influx. Northwards the numbers are fewer, but 
nests have been found in the northernmost main- 
land of Scotland, and in the Orkneys, Shetlands, 
and Outer Hebrides, and in suiumei* they reach the 
Fai'oe Islands. A few remain on the south-west 
coast of England and in Ireland during winter, but 
the majority leave in October; many pass the winter 
in the south of Europe and in North Africa ; and 
the species is resident in the Canaries, Aladeira, 
ami the Azores. It is also found at the Cape, in 
Madagascar and Mauritius, and in Egypt, while 
in Palestine, as of old (E.\od. xvi. 13), quails 
come up at night and cover the land. It ranges to 
India and China, and passes the cold season in 
those countries. Its flesli is considered a delicacy, 
and in tlie countries they commonly visit the 
arrival of the quails is eagerly expected. Quails 
feed chiefly on insects and slug's, but also on grain 
and seed.s, and they seek their food in the evening. 
In habit they are unsociable, unamiable, and 
pugnacious with their own .species. TJiey aie 
partly polygamous, partly monogamous. The 
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female is, however, an e.xcellent and ciireful 
mother. She builds her nest of bits of plants, and 
lays from seven to fourteen eggs, pear shaped, 
light brown in colour, with dark shading. The 
young are full grown in six weeks, and two bevies 
may he reared during the season. The call-note of 
the male is tluee-syllahled, and from it the quail 
is known as ‘ wet-my-lips, ’ or ' wet nry-feet,* and 
the species has alao for tlie same reason been 
named C. Llaciiflisonans. The other species of this 
genus are C. delcgorgini (named after the dis- 
coverer Belegorgne) and C. coromctndelkai found 
in Soutli Africa and India respectively in addi- 
tion to the common quail ; C. pectorcdiSy found 
in Australia and Tasmania ; C\ caincanUy found 
in China ; and C. iioccozehinduc, formerly abundant 
in New Zealand, but now alnio‘=«t extirpated by 
the buslj flre.s. Tlie Button-quails, a different 
group, including t'wenty specie'^ or more ranged 
under the genus Tuiiiix oi Hemipodus, are dis- 
tributed in Barbary and in the Etliiopian, Indian, 
and Australiarr regions. Australia pos'^esse.s a 
genus, >Synoicus, peculiar to itself, which includes 
four specie^.. The American Quails, of wdiich 
there are aborrt fifty or sixty specie^*, are included 
in tlie family or sub-family Odontophoridic, and 
differ in liaCrt from all the Old-World forms in 
pei clung upon trees. The Virginian l^iiail {Urtyx 
vn'qi}itanus)y known as the Partridge and the Bob- 
White, from its calling-note, and the Californian 
Quail [Lophortyx calif ornica ) have been intioduced 
into England as game-bird.s, but they have not yet 
become resident there. 

Qiiaiii, a family of eminent medical men. (1) 
Jones Quain, born in November 179G, at ^fallow 
in Ireland, studied medicine at Dublin and Paris, 
and in 1829 was appointed lectuier on Anatomy 
and Physiology in the Aldei^gate School of Medi- 
cine, London. Two years later he was made pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Phy.siology at London 
University, and held tliat post until 1S36, He 
died in London on 27th Jaiurary 1865, That 
well-knoH'ii students’ text-book, Quain's Elements 
of Anatomy y w'as originally written by him; 
the iirat edition appeared in 1S28, the tenth in 
1890. Jones Quain mrblislied also a series of 
Anatomical F kites (1858) and a tiansla- 
tion of Martinet’s Pathology (1835), — (2) Richard 
Quain, brother of the above, was born at Feimoy, 
Ireland, in July 1800, studied at London, and 
Avas appointed professor of Airatonry and Clinical 
Surgery in University College, London, in 1837. 
He was likewise appointed hurgeon-extraordinaiy 
to the Queen, and was elected president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1868. He died in 
London on 15th Septenrher 1887- Amongst Iris 
works the principal are Anatomy of Arferiesy with 
folio plates (1845), Diseases of the (1854), 

Ohm^oatioiis on Medical Ed^ication (1865), *S'omc 
Defects of Medical Education and article, s 

on Dislocations of the Hip and the Knee j he edited 
along with others the fifth edition of ( Jone'^>) Quain's 
Anatomy. By his will he left nearly £75,000 to 
University College, London, for the ‘education in 
modem laiiguages (especially English) and in 
natural science.’ — (3) SiR Richard Quain, Bart,, 
Irr&t cousin to both the above, was born at Mallow 
on 30tli October- 1816. He was Luuileian lecturer 
at the Royal College of Physicians { Diseases of the 
Muscular Walls of the Heart) in 1872, and^ Hav- 
veian Orator {The Healing Art in its Historic and 
Prophetic Aspects) in 1885, and was made physi- 
cian-extraordinary to the Queen. He edited the 
Dictionary of Medicine (1883 ; 17tli thousand, 1891 ), 
and contributed to the Trans, of the Med. and 
Chirurg. Soc., the Loud. Jour, of Medicine^ &c. 
Dr Quain was made LL.D, of Edinburgh in 1889, 
president of the General Medical Council in 1891, 
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tincl was created a baronet in 1891. — (4) Another 
member of the family, Sir John Richard Quain, 
born at ISIallow* in 1817, the half-brother of Jones 
and liicbaid Quain, -was made a judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in 1872, and justice of the High 
Court of Judicature in 1875. He died 12th Septem- 
ber 1876. Along with H. Holroyd he published 
Tho New System ofCo')}imon Lctiu Froccdiu'c (1852). 
Quakers. SeeEmENDs. 

Quantification of tlic Predicate, a 

rase belonging to Logic, and introduced by Sir 
W. Hamilton. According to the Aristotelian Logic, 
j)ropobitions are divided, according to their qiiality^ 
Into affirmative and negative, and, according to 
their Quantity, into universal and paiticular 

All men are mortal,’ ^ Some men live eighty 
yeaia’). If we combine the two divisions we 
obtain four kinds of pi uposi Lions. Sir AY. Hamil- 
ton affirmed that the statement of the Quantity 
of these variona propositions is left incomplete ; 
only the subject of each has its quantity expressed 
{all men, some men, no men); Avliile there is 
implied or understood in every case a certain 
quantity of the predicate. Thus, ‘All men are 
mortal/ is not fully stated ; the meaning is, that 
all men are a part of mortal things, there being 
(possibly and probably) other mortal things besides 
men. Let this meaning be expressed, and we have 
a complete proposition to this effect: ^Ail men 
are so7}w (or part of) mortals,’ where quantity is 
assigned, not only to the subject, but also to the 
jn-edicate. The first result of stating the quantity 
of tlie predicate is to give eight kinds of pro^iosi- 
tions instead of four ; the next result is to modify 
the process caUed tlie Convemion of Propositions. 
Limitation (All A is B, some B is A) is resolved 
into simple conversion, oi- meie transposition of 
>remises without further change. ‘ All A is some 
3 ‘SomeB is all A.’ 

The multiplication of varieties of projiositions is 
attended ’with the further consequence of greatly 
increasing the number of syllogisms, or forma of 
deductive veasoniiig (see SYLLOGISM). In the 
scholastic logic, as usually expounded, there are 
niiieteeu such forms, distributed under four j)gui‘es 
(four ill the first, four in the second, six in the 
third, live in the fourth). By ringing the changes 
on eight sorts of propositions, instead of the old 
number, four, thirty-six valid syllogisms can be 
formed in the first figure. Wliether the increase 
serves any practical object is another question. 
Bir W. Hamilton also considered that the new 
system led to a simplification of the fundamental 
laws of the syllogisin. 

Professor Ue Morgan also invented and carried 
out into great detail a plan of expressing the 
quantity of the predicate. It should be noted that 
ill the Contemporary Revlciu of 1873 Professor 
Jevons, following Mr Herbert Spencer, recognised 
tlie fact that the discovery of the quantification of 
the predicate, regarded by him as the most fruitful 
discovery iu abstract logical science since the time 
of Aristotle, was fully contained in George Ben- 
thain’s Outlines of a tifeio System of Logie. This 
Work was publislied in 1827, and reviewed by Sir 
\Y. Hamilton in the Edinburgh Ueview, long ere 
he himself published anything on the doctrine of 
quantification. Boole’s system of logic was based 
on his doctrine of quantification of the predicate. 
See Jevoiih’s Logic; Bowen’s Treatise on Logie 
(Cambridge, U.S., 1866). 

Quautocks. See Somersetshire. 
Quarantine (from the Fr. quarantaine, ‘a 
period of forty days’) is a forced abstinence from 
communication with the shore which ships are 
compelled to undergo when they arc last from some 
port or country where certain diseases held to be 


infectious, as yellow fever, plague, or cholera, are 
or have been raging. AVheie a quarantine is 
established it is a punishable offence for any 
j-)erson in the suspected sliiii to come on shore, or 
for any one to disembark any merchandise or goods 
from her, except at lazarettos, which are estab- 
lishments provided for the reception of goods or 
passengers or crew, and where such ]>nufying pio- 
cesses as the .sanitary science of the time mesciibes 
are applied. Prolonged quarantine in had quarters 
is aj)t to produce new diseases in typhus, iS:c. 
Until a ship is di.scharged from quarantine she 
exhibits a yellow flag at the inainumsbhead if slie 
has a clean bill of liealtli, and a yellow flag with 
a black spot if not clean ; at night a white fight 
is exhibited at the same place. Tlie permit to 
hold intercourse after iicrforming quarantine is 
called Pratique. Quarantine is not of necessity 
limited to a sea-frontier; and it is enforced at the 
frontiers between contiguous .states. History de- 
clarer quarantine regulations foi- maritime inter- 
com sc^ to have been lir.st established by the 
Venetians in 1127 a.d. ; but the piactiee must 
have been gieatly older on land-frontiers ; and the 
]u'ecantion.s of tlie Jews against leprosy indicate 
that a species of q^uarantine was enforced Ly them. 
The law for regulating quarantine in Biitain is 
6 Geo. chap. 78, amended by 29, 30 Yict. 
chap. 90 ; power to pioclaim any place subject to 
quarantine and prescribe regulations being vested 
iu the Privy-council. See Bill or Health. 

QiiurlcSj Francis, a minor religions poet, 
belonged to a good Essex family, and was born at 
the manor-house of Stewards near Romford in 
1jQ2, being baptised on tith May. He .studied 
at Christ’s College, Cambri<lge, and at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was successively cup-bearer to the 
Princess Elizabeth, secretary to the famous 
Archbishop Ussher, and, like Middleton and 
Ben Jonson, Chvonolo^er to the city of London 
(1639), He married in 1618 a wife who bore 
him eighteen children, and iienned .shortly after 
his death a touching short memoir, jirefixed 
to Solomon^s iLCcantation (1645). Quarles was a 
bigoted royalist and cliurchmau, .suffered los.ses 
and calumny in the cause, and died Sth September 
1644. He wrote abundantly both in pro.se and 
verse, and liis books v'ere extraordinarily popular 
in their day. Nor are his Divine Emhlems and 
Enchiridion entirely unworthy of their reputation. 
Pope’s linc.s in the Dunciad are familiar to every 
one : 

Or where Uio pictures for the pa^e atone, 

And Qiuirlob ia saved for beauties not his own. 

But the clev’er gibe is not entii-ely fnstifiable, for 
the Emblems, in spite of verbose and dull if edify- 
ing moralising, helpless bad taste, not infrequent 
bathos, and ever pi-esent monotony, shows wealth 
of fancy, excellent good sense, felicity of expression, 
and occasionally a bright though intermittent flash 
of the true poetic fire. And the Enchiridion, a 
collection of short essays and meditations, affords 
many an example of comi)act and aphoristic 
prose, while its antithesis and word-play are often 
effective and someLime.s fine. 

His poetical works include A Feast for TForines ( 1620 ) ; 
Hadassa, or the History of Qiiecnc Ester (1621) j Argalus 
and Parthenia, his only long poem not directly religious 
(written apparently about 1622; first extant ed. 1629); 
Sions Elegies wept by Jeremie the Prophet (1624); loh 
Militant ( 1624 ) ; Sions Sonets sung by Solomon the King 
(1625); Divine Poems, a collection containing many 
poems printed before ( 1630 ) ; The Historie of Samson 
^631) ; various Poems (between 1630 and 1(540); 

Divine Fancies : Digested into Epiyrainmes, Meditations, 
and Observations (1632); the iamoas Emblcmes {1635), 
to which were added in 1638 Hieroglyphikes of the Life of 
Man; Solomon^ s Recantation (1645) ; and The Shepheards 
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Orach'S delivered in Certain Efdofjues (1G4G). The prose 
includes the Etichyridion (1640) ; OhsonKtiions concerning 
Princes and States upon Peace and TFar7’C (1642) ; Judge- 
ment and Mercy for Abided Souls (1646); The Prof esl 
Hoynlist (1645); and The Yirqin Widoiv, a worthless 
comedy ( 1649 ). Tlie only complete edition is that by the 
Ilev. A. B. Grosart in the ‘ Chertscy Worthicts Library’ 
(:l vols. 1880-81). 

i^uaiTy. See Building Stone, Blasting. 

i^uartj fclie foiii-tli part of a Gallon (q.v.). The 
ordinary qiiart-hottle is a deception, containing only 
the sixth part of a gallon, and often less. 
Quartan Fever, See Ague. 

Quarter, a nieasme of weight, equal to the 
fourtli part of a llUIldl■ed^veigllt — i.e. to 28 Ih. 
avoiidupois. As a measure of capacity, for measur- 
ing grain, <S:c., a quarter contains 8 hu.she]s. 

Quarter-day, See Teem. 

Qnartcr-dcclt, that part of the upper deck 
which extends from the mainmast or gangway 
amidsliip-s to the poop, or where there is no pooji, to 
the stern ; iu modern turret and. harliette war-ships 
it generally extends from the after- turret or barbette 
to the stern. It is tlie place of honour, and is con- 
sidered the * King’s or Queen’s Parade ; * and every 
olheer and man step])ing upon it salutes it, as "a 
mark of re.spect to tlie majesty of the throne. 
‘H.M. quarter-deck’ is used as a promenade i)y 
officers only, at sea the weather side, and in harbour 
the starboard side being reserved for senior ofHcei’s, 
Persons of distinction and oflicers are received on 
the quarter-deck ; and wlien the captain addresses 
tlie^ men, or confers rewards or honours on any 
individual, it is on the qiiaiter-deck that tlie officers 
and men fall in for the purpose. 

Quartering, See Heealdey; also Execu- 
tion, Tkeason. 

Quarterly Review. John Murray, conscious 
of the growing power and influence of the Edin- 
hurqh BovieWy and strongly disapproving of its 
whig o]nnions, set about the organisation of a 
work which should counteract wdiat he believed to 
he its dangerous tendencies. Accordingly, in 
iSepteinber 1807, he wrote to Canning with a 
view of securing liis in tevest in ‘ a work of the 
greatest talent and importance.’ Tliough Canning 
does not seem to have replied directly, his 
cousin, Mr Stratford Canning, introduced (Gifford 
(q.v.) to Murray in January 1808, and aiTangements 
were afterwards made wlieiehy he became its first 
editor. Murray sagaciously concluded on readijjg 
a review on Mannion in the Edinhurgh ( 1808) that 
Scott’s feelings as a gentleman and a Tory must he 
wounded, an cl that he w’onld break his alliance with 
the whole 'Whig clique. He judged truly, and in a 
conference with him at Ashiesleel, in October 1808, 
he secured his assistance and co-operation. Scott 
not only wrote to his brother Thomas, C. K. Shai'pe, 
Morritt, and Southey, on behalf of the firat number, 
hub sent a letter of advice to Gifford, and became him- 
self a considerable contributor. The first number, 
rather more literary than political intone, appeared 
at the end of February 1809. An edition of 4000 
was .sold at once, of which 850 u'enfc to Ballanfcyne 
in Edinburgh. Tlie publisher bravely persevered, 
though up to the fifth number not one had paid its 
expenses, and though £5000 of capital was eiiibarked 
in the niidertaking. By 1817 it was an assured 
success, 14,000 being printed, and Southey, wlio was 
its * sheet anchor,’ wrote that ‘ Murray is a happy 
fellow living in the light of his own glory.’ Great 
drawbacks were Gifford’s unpunctualily, and 
occasional ill-health. Only two numbers appeared 
in 1824— No. 60, due in January, in August ; and 
No. 61, due iu April, iu December. Gifford, 
resigning the editorship in 1824, was succeeded 


by John T, Coleridge, who edited only four 
numbers j his successor was John Gibson Lockhait 
(q.v.). iUirray’s oiiginal ofler to Giflbrcl as editor 
was ICO guineas a number for contributions, and 
£200 a year as editor ; wlien lie incited Lockhart to 
London his otter was £1000 a year, which could he 
made £1500 by contiibutions, and a sliare for three 
years, the profits of which would not he worth leh.s 
than £1500 per annum. Besides Scott and Southey, 
George ElU.'*, Heber, Barrow, Croker, and Captain 
Head were considerable contiibutors. Croker had 
99 articles in the first 100 numbers. A frequent 
rate of payment to Scott and Southey was £100 per 
article. The fashion of the times, and the lighter 
monthlies, have told against the Quarierltf, which 
still commands, however, the best ability and 
scholaisliffi in England. See Smiles, A Puhlishcr 
and his Friends (2 vols. 1891), and firticles BuOK- 
TEADE, Mueeay ( John), and Periodicals. 

Qliai'teriuaster. In the British army the 
quartermaster -genered is a staff-olficer of Jiigli 
rank (major-general or colonel) wdio deals with all 
cjiiestiuiis of &u])])ly, transpoifc, iiiarclies, quarters, 
fuel, clothing, Ax. He ranks next after the 
adjutant|general oi- senior staff-officer to the com- 
niander-ih-chief at tlie'VVar Office, and has under 
him two assistants and thiee deimty-assislanta. 
TJie army in India has a similar staff for these 
duties, and so has every di vision ; hut since 1S89 
the title of assistant adjutant -general (B) has been 
substituted for that of assistant quartermaster- 
eneral on the staff at liome. In a brigade the 
utias fall upon the brigade-major. A quarter- 
master is an officer on the staff of a depot, a 
cavalry regi]nenfc, or an iufantiy battalion, cliarged 
with the care of stores, issues of clothing, food, 
forage, and fuel, allotment of barracks, tents, 
&c. In the native army of India he is a com- 
haiant officer of the staff- corps, but in other cases 
he is commissioned from tlie ranks a.s Iionor- 
aiy lieutenant, and promoted after ten years’ 
service, or foi‘ distinguished conduct, to the 
honoraiy rank of captain or major. In the Royal 
Artillery there are 44 quartermasters, in the 
Army "Service Corps 49, and in the Royal 
Engineers 120, not counting those in the militia 
and volunteers. Several are employed, at the 
AA^ar Office and elsewhere, on duties different from 
those mentioned above ; the AA"ar Office libraiian, 
for instance, in 1891 being a quartermaster of the 
Royal Engineers. Tlie daily pay of a quarter- 
master is 9s. for infantry ; 9s. 6d. for ganison 
artillery and eimineera, ^vith 2s. 6d. engineer pay 
in addition in tlie latter corps ; and 10s. 6d, for 
mounted troops, rising eveiy five years by incre- 
ments of Is. 6a. to 15s., 15s. 6d., and ids. 6d. respec- 
tively. After twenty years’ commissioned serrice, 
or when fifty- five years of age, a quartermaster is 
compulsorily retired on a pension of £200 a year, 
or somewhat les.s if liis total .service as a soldier 
does not amount to thirty years. A quartermaster- 
sergeant assists the quartemi aster in a regiment or 
battalion. 

In the navy the quai'termasters are fjrst-cla.ss 
etty officei's ; at sea they are stationed at tlie 
owj^ their duty being to take care that the helms- 
men keep the ship on her proper coui-se, and also 
to see that all ordei^s from the officer of the watch 
affecting the movenieuts of the helm are promptly 
and correctly carried out ; they also assist in heav- 
ing the log and in taking soundings when nece.ssaiy. 
In harbour keep regular watch at the gang- 
■ways, looking out for boats arriving and leaving, 
and conveying the necessary orders for the carrying 
out of the work of the ship. Their paj depends 
upon ilieir gunneiy or torpedo qualifications, num- 
ber of good-conduct badges, &c., and will be found 
under the heading Petty Ofeicer. 
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Qliavteril is a term employed in f'Ome parts of 
Great Britain to designate the fourth part of a 
peck ; in liquid measure it is tlie fourth part of a 
pint, and so synonymous with the imperial gill. A 
quartern loaf generally weighs 4 lb. 

Quarter Sessions, a court of Justices of the 
Peace (q.v.) established in 1350-51, and meeting 
once a quarter. iMost of their administrative duties 
W'ere in 1888 transferred to the County Councils 
(see County). 

Quarter-staff, once a favourite weaj)on 
'with tlie English for hand-to-hand encoiii iters, 
and still sometimes used in athletic exercises, is a 
stout pole of heavy wood, about 6^ feet long, 
often bound with iron at both ends. It is grasped 
in the middle by one hand, the other holding half- 
way between the middle and end ( hence apparently 
the name ‘ quarter-stalY’ ) ; and the attack is inaile 
by giving it a rapid circular motion, which brings 
the loaded ends on the adversary at unexpected 
points. See Bvoaihword ctnd by 

Allanson-Winn and Philli[)ps-\Volley (1890). 

Quartet t, a piece of Juiisic arranged for four 
solo voices or instruments, in which all the jiarts 
are obligato — i.e. no one can be omitted witliont 
injuring the proper etlecL of the comi)osition. A 
mere mterchange of melody, by which the parts 
become in turn principal and subordinate, without 
any interweaving of them, does not constitute a 
quarfcett. (^uarteits for stringed instruments are 
generally arranged for two I'ioUns, viola, and 
violoncello, and are in sonata form. They origin- 
ated with Haydn, and Avere further developed by 
Mozart, and notably by Beethoven, who perfected 
the art of part- writing. Subsequent writers are 
Schubert, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Brahms. Vocal quartet U are a frequent feature in 
oratorios and operas, up to tlie time of Wagner. 
Quartoclceimaiis. See Easter. 

Quartz, a mineral composed of silica, SiOi*. 
It IS met with chemically jiiire, hut not infre- 
quently contains variable proportions of ferric 
oxide, manganese oxides, alumina, magnesia, 
lime, organic matter, &c. Very often it shows 
inclusions, microscox^ic or macroKcox)ic as the case 
may be, of various minerals and fluid cavities. It 
occurs both in crystals and massive, the more 
common crystals being hexagonal prisms termin- 
ated by hexagonal pyramids. Double hexagonal 
pyramids are also not uncommon. It scratches 
glass easily, and becomes positively electrical by 
friction — two pieces rubbed together giving light 
in the dark. Quartz when pure is colourless, but, 
ow'ing to the x^resence of foi'eign substances, many 
coloured varieties are known. Three types of 
miartz are recognised : { 1 ) Roclc-crgstcdj ( 2 ) Common 
Quartz^ and (3) Compact Quartz.' 

Jloch-crystal. — Under this bead aie included the 
varieties whicli are more or less trans])arent and 
assume well-marked crystalline forms. The 'water- 
clear crystals are known as Itock^crgstaL. The 
crystals are sometimes slender, crossing and T^ne- 
trating each otlier in exquisite groujis. They 
frequently enclose other substances, 'which are 
bean tif Lilly seen tliroimh the transjiarent rock- 
cry.stal, as slender hair-like or needle-like crystals 
of hornblende, asbestos, oxide of iron, rutile or 
oxide of titanium, oxide of manganese, and 
such simoimens are known liy various fanciful 
names, as Thetis' llair^stonQ, Venus' Hair-stone, 
Venus' Pencils, Ciqnd's Net, CiipuVs Arroxos, «S:c. ; 
and sometimes the enclosed substances are small 
spangles of iron-glance, or crystals of iron [lyrites, 
or native silver in fern-like leaves, or spangles of 
gold. Fluid inclusions are also not uncommon, as 
in the quartz of Poretta. Very large crystals of 
perfectly [mre rock-crystal are sometimes found. 


One from the Alps, wdiich was among the treasures 
carried from Italy by the French in 1797, is 3 feet 
in length, about IJ feet in diameter, and weiglrs 7 
cvvt. Similar giant crystals are obtained in Mada- 
gascar. Kock-ciystal w^as prized by the ancients, 
and was used by them, as it still is, for vases, cux)s, 
seals, cvc. An important modern use of it is for 
lenses of spectacles, iSrc. , its hanlness rendering 
it much less liable to be scratclied tlian glass. 
Lenses of rock-crystal are often called Pebble 
lenses. Rock-crystal is best developed in the 
crevices and cavities of crystalline schistose and 
granitoid rocks, such as those of Tyrol and 
the Alps, where it is associated with felspar, 
titan i to, rutile, mica, chlorite, and other crystallised 
minerals. Synoky Quartz, smoky-brown ; Cah'n- 
gorm, smoky-yellow ; and Morion, black, are 
varieties the colours of which have been variously 
attributed to the presence of small quantities of 
oxide of iron or manganese, or titanic acid or 
oi-giinic substance. Yellow and iiellucid varieties of 
rock-crystal are kno'wn as False Topaz. Amethyst 
(q. V. ) or Amethystine Quartz is xmrple or violet; 
the darker shades are often liighly prized ; some- 
times si)ecklGd varieties of this beautiful mineral 
occur. When subjected to heat amethyst loses its 
violet colour and becomes yellow. The Gold Topaz 
and Citrin of jewellor.s .are in most cases amethysts 
which have been treated in this M’ay. 

Common Quartz includes non-transx^arent varie- 
ties, some of which, however, are more or less 
translucent. They are either wdiite, colourless, or 
coloured, the lints being generally x^ale, but many 
shoNv intense shades of red, green, yellow’, brown, 
&c. Sometimes tliey assume crystalline forms, at 
other times they have a granular or massive struc- 
ture. The following are varieties : Milk-quartz, 
milk-white and sliglitly opalescent (Greenland, 
&c,); Greasy Quartz, like milk-quartz, but Avith a 
greasy lustre ; Ilose-quartz, rose-red, sometimes 
crimson, the colour fading on exx»osure (Boden- 
mais); Siderite or Sapphire-quartz, indigo or blue 
in colour, from the x^’esence of asbestos- like libres 
of blue crocidolite (Golling in Salzburg); Ferrughi- 
ous Quartz, coloured red with ferric iixide or brown 
Avith hydrous ferric oxide ; Prase, leek and other 
shades of grccii, Avhidi are due to needles of actino- 
lite (Saxony, &c.) ; Star-quartz, containing Avithin 
the crystal Avhitish or coloured eccentric railia- 
tions (Bohemia); Fibrous Quartz, broAvn, Avith a 
silky lustre, pseAidomoridioiis aft^er crocidolite 
(Cai)c of Good Hope) ; Quartz- pisolite is an oolitic 
aggregate of quartz granules (Sicily, Egypt); 
Floatstonc, porous, cavernous, A^'hicll lloats in water 
until the air in its numerous cavities becomes dis- 
placed (ConiAvall, &c.) ; jelloAV or green- 

ish, exhibits opalescence, but Avitlioiib xu'ismatic 
colours, an ellect due to fibres of asbestos or minute 
tubes avr.aiiged in directions (Ceylon, 

Harz, Fichtelgebirge, &c.). 

Compact Quartz embraces coinx^act and also 
finely granular aggregates, Avhich are only trans- 
lucent on their edges. Varieties are Ilornstone, 
gray, brown, yellow, or red, common in many 
countries ; Chrysoprasc, a liornstone coloured green 
Avith nickel (Silesia); Avcnturinc (q.v. ), a some- 
AA’liat granular liornstone, sxianglcd Avith scales of 
mica or goethite (Altai Mountains) ; (q.A^), 

brown, yelloAv, red, very impure, Avith a consider- 
able percentage of iron. 

Another group of minerals Avliich are included in 
the quartz family are the chalcedonies. These are 
mixtures of ciystalline and amorxjlioiis silica. 
Chalccdoyiy (q.v.) itself is colourless or x^ale 
or pale bluish or yelloAvisb, translucent to semi- 
opaque, and occurs either in irregular layers or in 
manimillavy, botryoidal, or stalactitic forms. The 
following are coloured chalcedonies ; Carnelian, 
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clear red and some tinier yello'wish ; Plaauia^^ ^a-een ; 
Heliotrope or Bloodstone (q.v. ), ^neen with red 
spots. Cacholoncj is a dull milk- win be and some- 
times porous chalcedony, hut isregaided hy some 
mineralogists as a variety of opal. Mocha-stone or 
Moss-agate is a coloui'less chalcedony, containing 
brown moss-like dendritic inclusions. Agate (q.v.) 
consists of alternate layers of chalcedony and other 
varieties of crystalline and amorphous silica. Omjji, 
is composed of even layers of black or brown and 
white chalcedony ; while in Hardong^^ which has a 
similar structure, the alternate layers arc red and 
white. For amorphous forms of silica which con- 
tain variable quantities of water, see Opal. 

Quartz is the most aljundant and Avitlely diffused 
of all rock-formiiig minerals. It is an import- 
ant and characteristic ingredient of acid igneous 
rocks, such as granite, quartz-poiphyry, &c., and 
forms one of the principal constituents of gneiss. 
In many other igneous and schistose rocks it ls 
met with as a more or less piuminenb constituent. 
It occurs also abundantly as a seeoiulaiy mineral 
or alteration -product in igneous and schistose 
rocks generally — sometimes irregularly diffused, 
at other times occupying cracks, crevices, cavities, 
iicc. Many rocks, especially Archteaii and Pale- 
ozoic rocks, are traversed by veins of quartz, which 
vary in breadth from mere lines up to many feet. 
In some places such veins ai’e nioie or less impreg- 
nated wiUi gold— indeed quartz- veins may be looked 
upon as the chief repositories of the precious metal 
(see Gold). 

Quartz, in crystals, is also one of the most 
common minerals met witli lining the walls of 
metalliferous lodes. Amongst derivative rocks it 
plays an important part — conglomerates and sand- 
stones being composetl as a rule ehielly of siliceous 
materials. Chalcedony as a rock-constituent is a 
product of alteration, and is met with commonly 
in the vesicles and pores of many igneous roclcs, 
or as irregular agjgregates diffused through their 
ground-mass. It is also a common vein-iiiineval — 
the coloured chalcedonies especially occurring in 
tills form. Agates occur iu veins, and especially 
in the amygdaloid al cavities of igneous rocks. 

Quartz-porphyry? an igneous rock, consist- 
ing of crystals of quartz and felspar scatteied 
poiqihyritically through a compact or very linely 
cry.stalliiie ground-mass of the same minerals. It 
occurs both as an intrusive rock and in the foi’iu of 
lavas which liave flowed out at the surface. Some 
of the quartz-porphyries which have a very compact 
or microfebsitic groiintl-mass appear to liave been 
originally volcanic vitreous rocks — the glass having 
subsequently become de vitrified. Tlie non-porpliy- 
litic varieties whicli have a flinty or horns Lone- like 
aspect are called Fclsite (q.v.). ‘ Quartzlers-por- 

phyry ’ is a name for Ortboclase-porpliyry (q.v.). 

Quartz-rockj or Quartzite, is a commonly 
occurring rock, composed of an aggregate of quartz- 
grains welded together. It is usually white, gray, 
or lusty yellow or reddish in colour, and has a 
.splintery fracture. Under the microscope the grains 
snow a vonnded and often semi-fused appearance, 
as if they had been mutually agglutinated while 
in a softened condition. The siliceous paste in 
which the grannies are frequently set has usually 
a crystalline texture, and now and again crystals 
of quartz are developed in it. The rock not infre- 
quently 'shows false-bedding, and occurs in .strata 
of variable thickness, often forming mountain- 
mas.se.s. Sometimes it assumes a foliated structure 
{Quartz-schist), and contains scales of mica wliich 
occasionally form layers or laniinoe. The rock 
is obviously of sedimentary origin, and has sub- 
sequently been subjected to raetamorpliio action. 
Quartz-traeliy te# See Liparite, 


Quasimodo Sunday. See Low Sunday, 

Quassia, a genus of trees and shrub') of the 
natural order Simarubaceai (q.v.); having benua- 
plirodite flowers, with five petals conibine<l into 
tul)c, and much longer than the small calyx, ten 
stamens, five germens, and only one style; the 
fruit composed of live drupes. Quassia amam is a 
native of the tro)>ical j»arts of America and of some 
of the West India Islands. It is a shrub 10 to 
15 feet high, Avith racemes of hright-red flowers, 
and large pinnate leaves, the stalks of AA'hich are 
remarkably winged and jointed. The wood, and 
particularly that of the root, has a strong, )>urely 
bitter taste, and Avas at one time much used in 
medicine under tlie names of Quassia-icood, Bifter- 
li'ood, &c. The floAvers Avere valued in Surinam 
for their stomachic properties as early as the 
heginniiig of the ISth century ; the Avood of the 
root began to he knoAvn in Europe before the 
middle of that century, and was more fully i»rought 
into notice about 1750, l>y Ftolander, a SAvede, Avho 
had visited Surinam, and had learned its value 
from a negro, called Quassi, Quash a, or Quiicy. 
This neLU’O had discovered it about 1730, and 
had employed it Avith great success as a remedy 
for feveis, so that tliough, as Itolander says, a very 
simple man, he had acquired a great reputation 
l)y his use of it. Linmeus published a dishertation 
on it in 1701, and it Avas he Avho gave to the genus 
the name <,)uassia, from the name of the slave hy 
whom its medicinal qualities had been made 
known. The true quassia is noAV, hoAvevei, little 
used ; its name 
li a V i n g been 
transferred to the 
BitterAVOod(q.v.) 
of the West 
Indies, Piertena 
(or Quassia) ex- 
celsa, a lofty tree, 
the AV 0 0 d of 
Avhich possesses 
the same proper- 
ties, although in 
an inferior de- 
|,n’ee ; hut this 
inferiority is 
compensated hy 
the greater facil- 
ity Avith Avhich 
any requisite 
s ii p p 1 y i s 
obtained. It is 
the Avood of this 
tree Avhich is now 
sold as Quassia- 
xcQod, or Quassia- 
chips, in tlie Quassia; Bitterwood {Picrcena 
shops. It is used exoeha), branch with bisexual 
to a considerable fioAvera : a, fruit, 
extent instead of (Bentley and Trimen.) 

hops for making 

beer, although the use of it is illegal in Britain, 
and beer made Avith it is said to become muddy 
and flat, and not to keep. Quassia-Avood is very 
feebly narcotic, and a decoction of it is used for 
killing flies, Cabinet-Avork made of it is safe from 
all attacks of insects. In medicine it is a valuable 
stomachic tonic ; but in fevers it is not to be com- 
avecl in eflicacy with cinchona and its alkaloids, 
ts propRvtiG.s de]jeiid on a hitter principle called, 
quassiiii, O^iHioGa, which is present in minute 
amount iu the AVOod. 

Quaternary, or Post-Tertiary, the fourth 
great division of the fossilifevous strata, Avhich 
embraces the Pleistocene (q.v.) or Glacial and Post- 
glacial (q.v.) and Recent systems. 
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itiiateruious (or 'setb of four’), the name of 
a calculus of peculiar power and generality in- 
vented Ly Sir AVilliam Bo wan Hamilton (q.v.) of 
Dublin. As a geomeiiy, it primarily concerns 
itself with the operations by which one diiected 
quantity or Vector (q.v.) is changed into another. 
Such an operation is called a quaternion, for 
reasons which will appear hereafter. Eroui this 
point of view alone we sliall discus.s it here. "VVe 
assume the law of vector addition, which asserts 
tliat the vector or directed 
line AC (see fig. 1) is equal 
to the sum of the vectors 
AB and BC — or any other 
directed lines parallel and 
eqvral to them. For ex- 
ample, the resultant of two 
velocities or coterminal forces is a vector equal to 
the vector srrm of the components (see Coiyirosi- 
TION). Quantities which do not involve tire idea 
of direction or directed ness are called Scalars ; b\\c\i 
are the quantities used iu arithiiretic and ordinary 
algebra. Parallel vectors can all be represented as 
scalar multiples of one another, or (better) of tlie 
parallel vector wlrose length is unity. _By tire 
latter represeirtation, the scalar multiple gives the 
length or tensor of the vector. Thus any vector a 
rrray he factoi'iscd into its tensor and directed unit 
part. This is symholised by the equation a = TaUa, 
where T aird U a^rpear as selective symbols of 
operation, separating out the length and direction 
respectivel 3 '. 

The opeiatioii wlrich simply rotates a vector into 
a new direction without changing its lengbli is a 
particular hind of quaternion called a Vei'sor. A 
second application of this versor produces nn extra 
equal rotation in the same plane — i.e. about the 
same axis. AVith every veisor, therefore, are 
associated an axis liaving a defmibe direction and 
an angle through wliicli any vector perpendicular 
to this axis is rotated by the versor operating on 
it. A very important 
case is the quadraiital 
or light versor, whicli 
turns a perpendicular 
vector throu^u a right 
angle. Let % represent 
tlie right veisor Avliose 
axis is perpendicular to 
the plane of the paper. 
Then (fig. 2 ) if j3 is any 
vector in the plane of 
tlie paper, the quantity f/3 = 7 gives a vector per- 
pendicular to /? and to the axis of z. A second 
oireration gives 



Fig. 2. 


= Z-/3 = iy = 

or symbolically = - 1. Thus the square of any 
right veisor is negative unity. It is easy to show 
that where n is a scalar, is an operator which 
still turns any appropriate vector- through a right 
angle, but at the same time increases its tensor n 
times, Snell an ojjerator is a quadrantal quater- 
nion, whose tensor is h and veisor z, A quaternion 
can alAvays be factorised into its tensor and versor 
parts. 

Now let ’Oi, 01 (fig. 3) be the axes of tAvo right 
versors i and I, making angle 8 Avith each other. 
Describe tire sirhere of unit rarlius Avifch O as 
centre, and draAV the vector OA or a perpen- 
dicular to z and iu the plane Oil. Draw OB or 
§ perpendicular to i and a — i.e. npAvard from the 
plane of the paper j and finally draAV 00 or 7 per- 
pendicular to I and Then first za = jS and 
secondly Iza 5 = 1/3 = 7 ; so that Iz ( = 7 /a ) is the 
veisor Avhicli rotates a into tiro position 7 . Tills 
versor has its axis parallel to 0J3, and its angle 
equal to the coniplenrent of 6, Thus any 


versor can be represented by the product of two 
right versors perpendicular to it and making with 
eacli other the appropriate angle. If the two right 
versors are themselves at right angles, their 2110 - 
duct becomes tlie right versor 2 ^oipendicu]ar to 
both. We thus arrive at AAliab is historically the 
basis of quaternions — viz. Hamilton’s remark- 
able system of mutually perpendicular right versors, 
?■//:. As operators (see lig. 4) they are connected 
Iry the equations 


ij = Z: = - ji 
jk^i = -ki 
Ju 

'ijk = - 1 = z- =y2 


J ‘l. <3 \ ii 


tCs 


V 


Fig. 3, 


The special point to notice is the non -commutative 
character of the process of inultiirlication, ij not 
being the same as ji. 

Tlie discovery of the 
equation ij = - ji on 
October 16, 1SI3, avjis 

Q uickly folloAved hy the 
evelo 2 uuent of tlicAvliole 
calculus of quaternions. 

Nous if j and avcig 
vectors instead of liglit 
A'ersois, the equation 
ij = k Avould still be true 
as an equation of opera- 
tions, In fact, as is ca23- 
able of easy ju'oof, right 
versors obey the laAv of 
vector addition ; and in 

the identification of unit vectors and riglit 
vei’SOis,^ or moi-e generally of vectors and right 
quaternions, lies one of the great simplifications 
of the calculus. Thus the operator (z j) is a 
right quaternion Avho.sG axis (see fig. 4) is along 
the diagonal of the square of Avhich z and f are the 
sides, and Avhose tensor is equal to the length of 
this diagonal. 

The folloAving conclusions are readily come to. 
The square of every unit vector ia negative unity ; 
the product of two iiarallel vectors is minus tire 
]>roduct of their tensors ; the irroduct of tAVO irer- 
pendicular vectors is a tliird vector perpendicular 
to both and having its tensor equal to the 2 U'oduct 
of the tensors of its factors; the product of any 
tAVO unit vectors is in 
general a versor- ; the 
2 noduGt of any two 
vectors is a quater- 
nion Avliose tensor is 
the product of the 
tensors, and Avhose 
A’ersor is as mentioned 
in the iirececling sen- 
tence. Tlie quater- 
nion ap bi ansfonrrs 
/3“i into the vector a ; 
and /S“i, being itself 
that quaternion AAd lich 
undoes tire effect of 
the right quaternion 
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must also be a right quaternion — i.e. a vector. 
In fact, is ahv^ays equal to a scalar niultqfie 
of - p. Hence the quaternion ap is the operator 
wliicli changes the A^octor p~^ into the vector a. 
Tliis operation involves four numbers; first, the 
change of length; second, the angle through whicli 
the one A^ector must he rotated so as to bring it 
into parallelism Avith the other; and third and 
fourth, the two numheiAS necessary to fix tlie aspect 
of the plane in Avliicli the rotation takes place, or 
the direction of the axis about which rotation takes 
lilace. Thus a quaternion, in general, deperrds on 
four numbers, Avhence tire name. A vector or 
quadrantal quaternion is a degenerate quaternion, 
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iiivolHng only three numbers ; Avliile a scalar, 
which might be defined as the quaternion Avliicli 
changes one vector into a paiallel one, is still more 
degenerate, involving only one number— viz. itself. 

Tliere is still one verv iiiipoitant representation 
of a quaternion to consider. This is done most 
simply as follows ; Let be the two vectors OA, 
OB (hg. 5). Resolving 
“ /3_ along and perpen- 
dicular to a we get /3 = 
OM + ON ; and hence 
ai9=OA.OM + OA.ON. 
But OA.OM, being the 
N' product of two paiallel 
vectors, is minus the 
Tig 5. product of the lengths 

or terisoib. On the 
other hand, the product OA.ON, being the pioduct 
of two perpendicular vectors, is a vector perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper with tensor equal 
to twice tlie area of the triangle OAB. Thus the 
quaternion tt/3 is equal to the sum of a scalar and a 
vector; and generally for any quaternion [^) we 
have the relation 

-k- Y.q, 

where S selects the scalar part and V the vector 
part. The geometrical ineaning.s of S and V 
operating on aie easily seen to be Lliese— 

S. a/3 = - TaT/3 COS Y. a[3 = zTaT/3 sin Oj 

where i is the unit vector perpendicular to a 
and /3. 

We end with a few illustrations. Thus, if a is 
a constant vector, and p a variable vector, the 
equation S.ap~c, a constant, means that the 
lesolved part of p along the direction of a is con- 
stant, and that tlierefore the extremity of p traces 
out a plane perpendicular to a. The versor that 
tni'iLs any line through an angle 5 in a given plane 
lias the form cos 0 + i sin wheie i is the right 
versor perpendicular to that plane. Bemoivie’s 
tlieorem (se e P EMOlvitE) at once follows if M'e 
write z = V ~ 1. Finally, if represents a force 
acting at the extremity of a, V.a/'3 is the vector 
moment of the force about the origin ; and in the 
almost self-evident equation 

V.a {/3 + /3l) = Y.a/3 Y.a/3l 

we have a completely general demonstration of 
Yarignon’s theorem of moments. See MOMENT, 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Quaternions (1853) and his 
Elements of Quaternions (18GG) are still the classical 
works on the subject. Tait’a Elements of Quaternions 
(3d ed. 1890) is probably better fitted as a text-book for 
the student to work through, and contains some original 
applications of high physical infeeiesfe. Kelland and Tait’s 
Introduction to Quaternions (1874) may be recommended 
to the beginner. Tait’a treatise lias been translated into 
Trench and German. 

Quatve-Bras, a village of Belgium, about 10 
miles SSE, of AVaterloo, situated at the intersection 
of the great roads from Brussels to Charleroi, and 
from Nivelles to Namur, wlience its name (*four 
arms’). On 16bli June ISlo, two days before the 
battle of AVaterloo (q.v.), Qnatre-Bras was the 
scene of a desperate battle between the English 
under Wellington and the French under Ney. 
Tlie honours ot the field remained with the former ; 
but the severe defeat of Blucher the same day at 
Liguy compelled AVellington to retreat. The loss 
on the English side was 5200, on the French 4140, 
amongst the Allies being the Duke of Brunswick, 
the gallant chief of the Black Brunswickers. A 
nmnuraent to his memory, a bronze lion 10^ feet 
high, was erected in 1890, 

Quatrefages, Jean Louis Arm and de, a 
naturalist, was born at Berthezenne (Card) on 
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10th Fehiuary 1810, studied medicine at Stiasbuig, 
and in 1838 was appointed professor of Zoology at 
Toulouse. But tills post lie soon resigned and 
went to Palis, to study further for himself. In 
1850 he was elected piofessor of Natural History in 
the Lycce KapoUon^ and in lSo5 of Anatomy and 
Etlmology at the Natural History Museum in 
Pan's. He devoted his attention pnncipally to 
anthropology and the lower animal.'^, e^ecially 
annelids. His chief works aie VEsytce Annaine 
(1877 ; 8tli ed, 1886; Eng. trans. 1879); Souvenirs 
cVun Naturaliste (1854; Eng. tians. 1857); TJniU 
de VEspeca Riimame (1861); Crania Ethnica 
( 1875-82) ; Lu liace Erusi^ienne (1879 ; Eng. tians. 
1872); Lcs Pygmces (1887) ; and Histoire Ncitur- 
die des AnncLCs (2 vols. 1866). In 1889 he was 
elected president of the Trench Geogiaphical 
Society. Tor his position as an antlnopologist, 
see Antiiropolorv. 

Qiiatrcfoil, an opening in tiaceiy, a panel, 
&c., divided hy cusps oi feather- 
ings into four leaves. This form 
is niucli used as an oinainent in 
Gotliic architectiue. 

u a t r e 111 r e, Etienne 
Marc, a Trench orientalist, wms 
boin in Paris, 12tli July 1782, and 
from his earliest childhood to his 
latest yeai s was iuimei sed in 
study ; he lived more after the 
fashion of a niediicval recluse than a modern 
scholar. Employed in 1807 in the manuaciipt 
depaitiiient of the Imperial Libraiy, be was pro- 
moted in 1S09 to the Greek chair in the College of 
Rouen, and in 1819 to the chaii of Ancient Orien- 
tal Languages in the College de Fi-auce, and in 1827 
he became professor of Persian in the School for 
Modern Oriental Language.^. He died IStli Sep- 
tember 1857. Althoufpi a man of vast and accurate 
knowledge, he had little critical insiglit or origin- 
ality. His principal works are liechcrcTies sur la 
Languc et la Littcraturc de VPgypie ( 1808), proving 
that the language of ancient Sgypt is to be sought 
for in modern Coptic ; Mtawires Giugraphiques ct 
Historiques sur VPggpte (1810); Mtmoire sur les 
Nahatiens ( 1835 ) ; Aistoirc des Sultans Mamclouchs 
(1837), from the Arabic of Makrizi; Histoire des 
Mongols de la Ferse (1836), from the Pei-sian of 
Rashid ed-Din ; an edition of the Aiabic text of 
the Prolegomena of Ibn-Klialdun ; and a multitude 
of articles scattered through the pages of the 
Journal Asiatiqiie and the Joumial des Savants. 
Besides this, lie gathered materials for Arabic, 
Coptic, Syriac, Turkish, Persian, and Aimeuian 
dictionaries. 

<tiiattro Cento (Ital., ‘ four hundred,* a con- 
traction for one thousand four hundred ; cf. CiNQUE 
Cento), in Italian a term for the 15tli centuiy, its 
literature and art ; the early Renaissance. Out- 
standing QuaW ocentisti in art are Donatello, Della 
Robbia, Brunellesco, Masaccio, Glurlandajo, Lippo 
Lippi, and Mantegna. 

Quebec, a province of the Dominion of Canada, 
lies to the east of Ontario, and between that pro- 
vince and New Biunswick. Deducting the surface 
of its inland waters, including the River and Gulf 
of St Lawrence, the aiea of Quebec amounts to 
188,688 sq. m., or 120,760,320 acres. The surface 
of the country is varied and grand, consisting of 
exten.sive rivers and lakes, large stretches of agii- 
cultnral land, and immense forests. Tnyo ranges 
of mountains run through the province from south- 
west to north-east, that on the south side of the St 
Lawence being called the Notre Dame or Green 
Mountains, stretching from (Quebec to Gaspd, 
while on the north side of the river is the Lauren- 
tian Range (see CANADA). The chief river in the 
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jroviuce is of course blie St Lawrence (q.v.), ‘which 
las many tributaries of great length, the principal 
being tli'e Ottawa, the St ^[aul■iee, and the Sague- 
nay. Tlie iiilluerice of the tide in the St Lawrence 
is felt as far up .as the town of Thiee Iliveis, wliich 
is nearly 900 miles fioiu the Straits of Belle Isle. 
Several of the rivers are navigable for the greater 
part of tiieir course, while others are used in 
Moating tiiuher, and besitles supply manufacturing 
industries witli almost unlimited water-power. 
Tliere are numerous lakes in the province, of which 
the best known are Teuiiscanungue, IVIetapedia, 
Teniiscouata, Meinph vein agog, and St John. The 
province has a coast-line of 82d miles on the 
Atlantic. 

The cliniaie of Quebec is vciy much like that of 
the other parts of eastern Canada, excejitiiig per- 
haps that the winter is slightly colder ; hut, as in 
Ontario and in tlie maritime provinces, the air is 
generally dry and brilliaiifc, the cohl is not felt to 
be unpleasant, and it is no disadvantage to either 
the agricultural or other industries ; lu fact, the 
climate is exceedingly healtliy. The soil of the 
province is rich and loamy, well adapted for the 
growth of products of all kinds. Cereals, liay, and 
root-crops gro\v everywhere in abundance. Indian 
corn, hemp, Max, and tobacco are also raised in 
many parts of the province. Fruit in consideiable 
quantities is grown, especially apples and plums, 
Avhich are exportecl largely. Small fruits are 
very abundant, and grapes ripen in the open 
air in many distiicts. _ Tomatoes are also a 
Meld- crop. Cattle-breeding on a large scale is 
carried on, and many thousands of animals are 
exported to Great Britain yearly. For pasturage 
the laud of Quebec is of special excellouce, par- 
ticularly in the eastern townships and north of the 
St Lawrence. 

The fisheries in the liiver and Gulf of St Law- 
rence are very proliMc, and all the smaller rivers 
teem with M'>h. Along tlie St Lawrence especially 
this industry is an important one. The value of 
the lisheries in 1889 was iifi,876,194. The province 
is notably rich in minerals. Alluvial gold is 
found in various places, copper is found in the 
eastern townships, while iron is very generally 
distributed. Otlier minerals, such as lead, silver, 
platinum, and zinc, are also found, while the 
asbesto.s deposits, and those of apatite, or phos- 

E hate of lime, have achieved a reputation far 
eyond the limits of the province. Agriculture 
and dairy-farming form the cliief occupations of 
the ]jeople at present, bub manufactures, the 
fisheries, and commerce employ a coiisiderahle 
part of its inhabitants, as do also lumbering, 
mining, and sliipbuilding. Tlie principal articles 
manufactured are cloth, linen, furniture, leather, 
sawn tiuiher. Max, iron and hardware, paper, 
clieinicals, sugar, soap, india-rubber goo<lH, boots 
and shoes, cotton and woollen goods, cheese ( there 
were 672 cheese-factories and creameries in 1SJ)1), 
and all kinds of agricultural implements. Good 
wagon-roads abouml, and in 1890 Quebec had 2688 
miles of railway in oiieration, besides important 
canals, such as the Lac bine, Beauharnois, and 
Chamhly. The imports of the province in 1889-90 
were valued at ii^45, 485,026, of which Jf?! 9,329,560 
came from Great Britain, and $15,873,968 from the 
United States. The exports, for the same pei-iod 
were valued at $34,640,633, of which $28,020,311 
went to Great Biitain, and only $4,372,529 to the 
United States. Of the exports the most import- 
ant were the products of the forest, $11,672,758, 
animals and their products, $16,178,404, and agri- 
cultural products, $3,408,749. The revenue of the 
province for the year 1889 was $5,997,565, the 
expenditure being $5,124,136. The revenue is 
derived from the subsidy from the Federal 


treasury, leceipts from land sales, timber limits, 
mines, licenses, and certain other direct taxes. 
The aMairs of the province, which is divided into 
63 counties, are administeied by a lieutenant- 
governor, who is appointed by the governor- 
general, an execiiti\'e council consisting of 24 
meiiihers ap])oiiited for life, and a legislative 
assembly of 73 persons elected every four years. 
The province is represented in the Dominion Senate 
by 24 members, ami in the House of Commons 
by 65 members. The ijopulation consists largely 
of French- Canadians, descendants of the French 
settlers living in the country when it was trans- 
ferred to Great Britain in 1763. The population 
in 1881 was 1,359,027, of whom 1,073,820, or 79 per 
cent, of the total, M'crc French, 123,749 Irish, 81,515 
English, and 50,923 Scotch, In 1891 the total 
population was 1,488,586. In 1703, at the time of 
the cession, the Frencli population did nob exceed 

70.000, so that the ]nogre.ss in ]o.s,s than 130 3'ears 
has been veiy icmarkahle, and in stiange contrast 
to the state of things in old France. Families of 
twelve and fourteen are quite common amonght 
French -Canadians. The English population does 
not increase in the same wa3^ Fauns are suh- 
dhided amongst all the children as in Fiance. In 
religion tlie Konian Catholics naturally prevail, but 
the Protestant cl lurches Mourish in the diMerent 
cities, and the rights of the minoriQ^, hotli in 
religious and educational matteis, are protected hy 
statute. Education is under the supervision of a 
council, which is divided into two committees for 
the government of Homan Catholic and Protestant 
schools resnectively. The two Protestant univer- 
sities are ^l‘Gill at Montreal and Bishop’s College 
at Leniioxville ; Laval, the Catholic university, Is 
at Quebec. The principal city in the province is 
Montreal, wliieh now claims a population of 

210.000, and is the commercial metropolis of the 
Dominion. The next is Quehec, the most liibfcoric 
city in Canada, and tlie .seat of the provincial 
government. 

Fiom a historical point of view the province of 
Quebec is probably the most interesting part of the 
continent, and has already been descrined np to 
the ' Quehec Act ’ of 1774 in the article Canada 
(q.v.). The Fiench language is still used in the 
pi evince, and is sanctioned by law ; the same 
remark ajiplies to the French law. Ibis generallj" 
supposed that these privileges were conferred upon 
tlie Freiich-Canadians ly statute, but tliis is not 
tlic case. By the proclamation of 1763 French law 
was aholishe<l in the province, and the English law 
eubstituteil for it. The civil law of France was 
established again in 1791, and the use of the 
French language was oMicially recognised for the 
first time in that year ; but by the Act of 1840 the 
French language 'was again set aside, and it was 
only legalised again in 1848. The principal his- 
torical occiirre^ices in the 19th centniy have been 
the rebellion of 1837-38, winch led to the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1840, and the .subse- 
quent difliculties Avliich ended in the confederation, 
of 1867, with the otlier provinces of Canada. 

See Qiichec PaU and Present j by J. M. Lemoine 
(Montreal, 1876) ; Pirtnrc&qnc Quebec (1881); Mineral 
Resources of Quebec (Geol Sur. of Canada, 1888); Sketch 
of tlio Province, by the Hon. Honord Meroier (1890); 
Garneaii’a Hisiory of Canada; Ilistoire dcs Canadiens 
FrancaiSy by Suite; Cassell’s Canada; and 

handbook.^ issued by the Canadian government. 

Quebec, cajutal of the province of that name, 
is situated on a stee]) promontory on the north- 
west bank of tlie St Lawrence at its junction with 
St Cliarles Pdver, 300 miles from ‘ the Gulf of 
St Lawrence and 180 miles below Montreal (172 
by rail). The liighest part of the lieadland is 
Cape Diamond, 333 feet above the level of the 
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river. Qiieliee is tlie most important nulitary 
position in Canada. The citadel occupies an area 
of 40 acres, and commands a map^ihcent view. 
The haiboiir is spacious, and the doeks and tidal 
basin are perfect specimens of engineering skill. On 
the Levis side of the river is the extensive graving- 
dock. The city is divided into an Upper and 
Lower Town. In the latter are situated the banks, 
warehouses, and wholesale and retail stores. In 
the LTp]ier Town are the principal residences, public 
buildings, churches, gardens, and retail shops. 
Tow'ardb the west are the thriving biiburhs of St 
John, St Louis, and St lioch’s. The last named 
ha .-5 become a place of commercial importance, 
with its immense warehouses and stoi-es. To the 
south-west of St Jolin are the Plains of Abraham, 
the historic battlefield, where a column 40 feet 
high has been erected to the memory of General 
Wolfe. Another monument, 65 feet high, dedicated 
to Wolfe and Montcalm, is situated in the 
Governor’s Garden, and immediately overlooks tlic 
St Lawrence. On the Sbe Foye Road is an iron pillar 
crow’ned by a bronze statue, commemorating the 
deeds of the Bilfcish and French under Murray and 
Levis in 1760. There is a shaft also to the mcmoiy 
of Jacques Cartier and the Jesuit Br^beuf. Four 
martelio tower.s occupy elevated positions. In bbe 
upper to%YBr is Unfferin Terrace, 1400 feet long 
and 200 feet above the water level, commanding 
a noble view. The Grand Battery is also pictur- 
esquely situated. Three handsome modern gates 
have replaced the old gates. The piincipal ediiices 
are the parliamentary and de])art mental buildiims, 
court-house, post-office, custom-house, city hall, 
masonic hall, basilica, the arclii episcopal palace, 
the Anglican Cathedral, Church Hall, and Young 
Men’s Christian Association huilding. Laval Uni- 
versity, named after the first Roman Catholic 
bishop of Quebec, who in 1663 founded the aemin- 
avy, is an important institution, holding two 
charters, one from Queen Victoria (1852) and the 
other from Pope Pius IX. The building is spacious, 
well equipped, and contains a libraiy of 90,000 
volumes, a museum and art gallery, laboratory, 
&c. The faculties are theology, law, medicine, and 
arts. At the Grand Seminary theology is taught ; 
the minor seminary is devoted to literature and 
philosophy. Other Roman Catholic halls of 
instruction are Laval Normal and Model School, 
the Ursuline Convent, the (Ton vent of the Good 
Shepherd, and several nunneries. Morrin College, 
Presbyterian, is affiliated with MUill University. 
The principal benevolent institutions are the 
Marine Hospital, the Jeffrey Hale Hospital, the 
Hotel Uieu, the Finlay Asylum, Church of England 
Female Orphan Asylum, Ladies’ Protestant Home, 
yt Bridget’s Asylum, the Grey Nunnery, and the 
lunatic asylum at Beauport. Eight daily news- 
l>apevs are published, five in the French lang\iage. 
The supply of water is continuous and good, and 
comes from Lake St Charles. The city is lighted 
with gas and electricity, the power for the latter 
being afforded by the Falls of Montmorency, 9 miles 
distant. 

Quebec is connected with all the cities in- 
America by various lines of railway, and is at 
the head of ocean steamship navigation to 
Europe, Shipbuilding has fallen off considerably 
of late years. The principal manufactures are 
worsted goods, iron -castings, machinery, cartridges, 
cutlery, nails, leather, musical instruments, boots 
and slmes, paper, tobacco, steel, &c. The chief 
exports are timber and lumber. In 1889 the exports 
amounted to ^5,757j835, the imports to $3,815,151. 
The real estate is valued at $26,000,000. The city 
elects three membei's to the Canadian House of 
Commons and three members to the Quebec House 
of Assembly. Quebec is the seat of the Roman 


Catholic cauliaal-archhishop and the see of the 
Anglican bishop. _ It was originally called Stada- 
cone, and was visited by Cartier in 1535. In July 
1G08 Champlain founded the town and gave it its 
jue^ent name. It continued to be the centre of 
Fiench trade and civilissution, as well as of the 
Roman Catholic niKsion^- in Nortli America, till 
1759, when it fell into the hands of the Briti.'^h 
(see Wolfe). In 1763 it was ceded to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Paris. Pop. (1852) 42,052; 
(1881) 62,446 ; (1891) 63,090; in 1889 to the city 
proper was annexed the suburb of St Sauveur, with 
its population of 15,000, 

Qlioliraclio is the bark of A.^piyiosj}e?'ma 
cjnebmcho ( natural order Aporynacete ), wliich grow''? 
Ill the Argentine Republic. ll has a slightly hitter 
taste, and contains a number of active jn-inciples, 
of which tlie most impoitant is aspidospermine. 
Both the bark and aspidospermine act like quinine 
in low'ei’ing the temperature in some cases of fever. 
They promote secietion from the kidneys, intestinal 
and salivarj" gbands, and relieve dyspnma or asthma 
of functional origin. The bark is taken in doses of 
live to eight grains, aspidospeimine in doses of one 
grain, per day. 

Cluetlsih, or Kedah, a state on the west side 
of the Malay Peninsula, with an area of 3600 
sf]. m. and a pop. of 30,000, nominally subject to 
Siam, The capital, from Avliich the state takes its 
name, has about 8000 inhabitants. 

Qucillillblivg, a town of Prussia, at the 
northern base or the Harz Mountains, 56 miles 
by lail SE. of Brunswick. Founded by Heniy 
tfie Fowler in 924, it is still in part surrounded 
by a wall flanked with tow'ei’s. On an eminence 
overlooking the town stands the castle, W’hich 
prior to the Reformation ivas the re.sidence of 
the abbesses of Quedlinburg, who Avere inde- 
pendent princesses of the empire, and had a vote 
in the diet, and other privileges. The castle 
chapel contains monumental tombs of Henry T., 
Ids Avife ^Matilda, and the Countess of IConigsmaik. 
Here Klopstock and Karl Ritter Avere born. The 
towm has manufactures of sugar, Avire goods, and 
farinaceous foods, and gardening is prosecuted on 
an extensive scale. Pop. (1885) 19,323. 

Queen (A.S. cu'iJij ‘a AA'oman,’ cognate with 
Dutch /ru’ecn, Ice. kvcin^ Gr. gme^ Sansk. jani), in 
its primary signification, the king’s consort, Avho 
has in all countries been inv'ested Avith prmleges 
not belonging to other married Avomen. Tlie 
English queen, unlike other Avives, can make a 
grant to her husband, and receive one from him. 
§lie can sue and he sued alone, and purchase land 
Avithout the king’s concurrence. The Statute of 
Tieasons makes it treason to compass her death, 
or to violate her chastity, even Avith lier consent, 
and the queen consenting is herself guilty of 
treason. If a c cased of treason, the queen is tried 
by the peers of the realm. The queen-consort is 
exempt from paying toll, and from amercements in 
any court. She'^has a Household (q.v.) of her OAvn. 
It has been the usual practice to ci-own the queen- 
consort Avith solemnities similar to those used in 
the coronation of the king. In the case of Queen 
Caroline, consort of George lY., aa’Iio Avas liA’ing 
apart fi-om her husband, this was not done. Certain 
rents or revenues Avere anciently appropriated to 
the income of the queen, but no separate revenues 
seem ever to have been settled on any queen-consort 
by parliament. Her personal expenses are defrayed 
from the king’s privy puise. 

The queen-doAvager is the avuIoav of the deceased 
king. She retains most of the privileges Avhich 
she enjoyed as queen-consort, nor does she lose 
her dignity by re-marriage ; but it has been held 
that no one can many the queen-dowager Avithout 
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l^evmibsion from the king, on imin of foifeitnre of 
lands and goods. On tlje inaiiiage of a k'ing, or 
accessbion of an unmarried prince, parliament makes 
provision for the queen’s maintenance, in case of 
her snrvivaiice. 

The queen- regnant is a sovereign princess who 
has succeeded to the kingly power. In modern 
times, in those countries where the Salic law does 
not prevail, on failiiie of males a female succeeds 
to the throne. By an act of Queen Mary, the first 
queen- regnant in England, it was declared 'that 
the regall power of this realme is in the queue’s 
niajestie as fully and .absolutely as ever it was in 
any of her most iiohle progenitonrs kinges of this 
lealme ; ’ and it has since been held that the 
l^owers, prerogatives, and dignities of the qneeri- 
vegnaiit tlilFer in no respect from those of the king. 
The husband of the queen-regnant is her subject ; 
but in the matter of conjugal infidelity he is not 
subjected to the same penal restrictions as the 
queen -coiiKSort. He is nob endowed by the consti- 
tution with any political rights or privileges, and 
his honours and precedence must Ire derived from 
the queen. The rrince Consort was naturalised Iry 
3 and 4 Viet., words being used which enabled him 
to he a privy -council lor, and sit in parliament ; bub 
it was provided that His Royal Highness was not, 
by virtue of liis marriage, to acquire any interest 
in the property of Her Majesty. By a decree of the 
Queen, Prince Albert enmyed place, pre-eminence, 
and precedence next to Her Majesty. 

Queen Anue Style. See Renaissance. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, the name given to 
a fund appropriated to increase the incomes of the 
poorer clergy of England, created out of the first- 
truits and tenths, which before the Reformation 
formed part of the papal exactions from the clergy. 
The first-fruits are the fii'Sb whole year’s profit of 
all spiritual preferments, and the tenths arc one- 
tenth of their annual profits, both cliargcable 
according to the ancient declared value of the 
benefice ; but the poorer livings are now exempted 
from the tax. Henry VIII., on aholisliing the 
papal autliority, annexed both first-fruits and 
tenths to the crown ; and, by an act passed in 1703, 
these revenues were set aside, with the consent of 
Queen Anne, to form a perpetual fund for the 
augmentation of poor livings. The Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Master of the Rolls, Privy- councillors, Lieu- 
tenants and custodes rot ul or inn of the countie.s, 
the Judges, Queen’s Serjeants-at-law, Attorney- 
and Solicitor -general, Advocate -general, Chan- 
cellors .and Vice-chancellors of the two Univer- 
sities, Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and 
mayors of the several cities, and by supplemental 
cliarter the officers of the Board of Green Cloth, 
tile Queen's Council, and tlie four Cleiks of the 
Privy-council weie made a corporation by the 
name of ‘The Governors of the Bounty of Queen 
Anne, for the augmentation of the Maintenance of 
the Poor Clergy;’ and to this corporation was 
" 1 ‘anted tJie revenue of first-fruits and tentJis. 
The governors’ grants consist of capital sums of 
.£200 to meet benefactions of money, land, tithes, 
icnt-chavges, stipends, »Src., of equal value, offered 
on behalf of benefices nob exceeding £200 in net 
annual income. A benefaction may be oifered and 
a grant sought either for the augmentation of the 
endowment of a benefice, or towards the cost of 
providing or improving a parsonage -Iiouse, &c. 
The application of the funds at the disposal of the 
governors is now made subject to a long series of 
statutory provisions. The annual revenue in 1890 
was £176,896. See Cripps, Laws of the Church 
and Clergy, 

Queoa Anne’s FarthingSi See EARTHiNa. 


<|uecnI)OroUgIl, a village on the Lie of 
Sheppey, Kent, 2 miles S. of Sheerness, wius 
founded by Edward III. (1369), and named after 
Queen Philippa. A line of steamers sail daily 
between Queeuborough and Flushing in Holland. 
Pop. 982. 

Qneen Charlotte’s Islands, a group to the 
north of Vancouver Island, off the coast of British 
Columbia. Area, 5100 stp m. The two principal 
islands, Graham and Moresliy, have a length of 
160 and a greatest breadth of nearly 70 miles. The 
climate is liealthy, but very rainy. Anthracite 
coal, copper and iron ore, and gold-bearing quartz 
have been found, and forests abound. The inliahit- 
anis are about 2000 Indians, who engage in fishing. 
— Queen Charloiie's Sound is a strait separating 
Vancouver Island, on the noi-bh, from the mainland. 

Queen of the MeadOAV. See Spiraea. 
Queen’s Bench. See Common Law. 
Queensberry, William Douglas, Duke op, 

‘ Old (i,' was born in 1724, and succeeded his father 
as Earl of ^Marcli, his mother as Earl of Rnglen, 
and his cousin in 1778 as fourth Duke of Queeus- 
berry. He was famous for years as a patron of 
the tnrf, and infamous always for his .shameless 
deliauchcvies. He is said to have ‘displayed great 
taste in a .'^oiig,’ but to-day lives .sotelj'^ through 
Wordsworth’s indignant somicb, composed at Neul- 
patli, whose venerable trees ‘ degenerate I)ongla.s’ 
had felled, to spite his heir or to dower one wlio ho 
fiattered liimself Avas Ids daughter. After long 
fear of death he died nii married, worth over a 
million sterling, on 23d December 1810, and was 
buried beneath the communion-table of St James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. 

Queensberry Plot. See Lovat. 

Queen’s College, for women (43 to 45 Harley 
Street, London), Avas established in 1848, and in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1853. It owed its 
existence partly to the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution and partly to a movement originated 
by the liev. C, G, Nicolay, and supported by the 
liev. F. D. Maurice and other Kind’s College pro- 
fessors. Its Committee of Education as at liist 
constituted included the names of Maurice, Trench, 
and Kingsley; of Steriubile Bennett and Hullah; 
of Ansted and Edwaul Foibes ; of Mnlready and 
Richmond, Its aim is to provide for the higlier 
education of women, in the first place by a liberal 
school training, and subsequently by a six years’ 
course of college education. The college cuitI- 
culum includes the scliool for pupils under fourteen 
years of age, the preparatory class for pupils Loo 
old to be admitted to the school but too backAvard 
for the first year’s cln,sses in college, and tlie 
college course of tliree years for the training for 
the grade of ‘associate,’ or six years or more for 
that of ‘ felloAV.’ Tills college is self-supporting, 
and is at present Avithout any endowment. The 
students number about 360, and are chiefiy day 
scholars, but boardevs are received by authority of 
tJie council at tAvo adjoining houses in Harley 
Btreet. See the Qiieen^s Collcqe Calendar for 1890- 
91 and Queen's College ; Us Ohjects and Method^ by 
Professor Maurice ( 1848 )* 

Queen’s Colleges. See Ireland, VoL VI. 

p. 202. 

Queen’s Counsel. See King’s Counsel. 
Queen’s County, an inland county of Lein- 
ster, Ireland, is bounded N. by King’s County, S. 
by Kilkenny, and W. by Tipperary, and jneasures 
33 miles by 37 in its extreme dimensions. Area, 
424,854 acres. Pop. ( 1841 ) 153,988 ; ( 1861 ) 90,650 ; 
(1881) 73,124; (1891) 64,639, of whom 56,743 Avere 
Catholics, The number of acres under crop in 
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1890 was 131,680, and of these 45,312 were under 
grain-crops (cliieHy oats and barley), 36,538 were 
permanent grass, 30,650 under green-crops (mostly 

S otatoes and turnips), and 19,180 were meadows. 

Tearly 14^ per cent, of the total area is barren. 
Queen’s County is, for the most part, ^\itllin the 
basin of the Barrow, and is flat and, except wheie 
bogs prevail, fertile. It is also drained by the 
Nore and crossed by the Grand Canal. On tbe 
north-western border lie the Slieve Bloom IMoun- 
tains, reaching 1734 feet. Coal occurs in the south- 
east. Agriculture is the principal occupation; 
there is much daiiy-f arming, and a little woollen 
and cotton weaving. Tliis district was made a .^hii e 
in honour of Queen Mary, fi-om whom also the chief 
town, Maryborough (pop, 2872), was calleA The 
antiquities include a round tower and some ecclesi- 
astical and feudal remains, the most important 
being a castle on the luctiiresque rock of Dnna- 
niase. The county embraces two parliamentary 
districts, each returning one m ember. 

Queen’s Evidence. See Approver. 
Queensfevry, a town of Linlithgowshire, 9 
miles WNW. of Edinburgh, on the south shove of 
the Firtli of Forth, which here is crossed by the 
great Forth Bridge ( 1882-90 ; see Bridge, VoL TI. 
p. 443). Named after St Margaret (q.v.), it has 
been a burgli of royalty since 1363, a royal burgh 
since about 1639, and a police-burgli since 1882; 
with Stirling, Ac. it returns one member. Ile- 
mains of a Carmelite fiiary w'eve converted in 
1890 into an Episcopal church ; and one of its 
hotels is the Hawes Inn of Scott’s Anticiuary. In 
the neigh bonrhood are tlie seats of the Earls of 
Rosebery and Hopetoun. Pop. ( 1841 ) 1233 ; (1881 ) 
1966; (1891) 1529. 

Queensland. This, the youngest and second 
largest of the Australasian colonies, comprises an 
area of 668,497 sq. m. , representing a country live and 
a half times the dimensions of the United Kingdom. 
It was little l^nown until December 1823, when Sur- 
veyor-general Oxley, acting on information imparted 
by two castaway convicts, discovered the river which 
lie named the Biisbane, in honour of the governor 
of the mother-colony of New South "Wales. Queens- 
land ivas proclaimed by imperial command a separ- 
ate colony in 1859 under Sir George Ferguson 
Bowen as first governor. The coast-line is 2250 
miles in extent. The southern boundaiy, begin- 
ning at Point Danger, generally follows the twenty- 
ninth parallel of south latitude. TJie northernmost 
point of the mainland is Cape York ; but, since the 
annexation of the Torres Straits Islands, the limit 
may be reckoned from the parallel of 10"*. Queens- 
land is 1300 miles in length from north to soutli, 
and 800 miles at the greatest breadth. The width 
gi’adually lessens until, with Cape York peninsula, 
it assumes a pyramidal outline. Its ^^'este^n bound- 
ary for the most part is a straight line, mai’ked by 
tile 13Sth degree of longitude. Running more or 
less parallel with the eastern coast is a backbone 
of mountains, averaging a distance of 50 miles 
from the sea. Upon it.s intervening belt settlenient 
has principally taken place. The Main Dividing 
Range is a continuation of the bolder Australian 
Alps of Victoi'ia and the famous Blue Mountains 
of New South AVales. The iiighe.sfc i^eaks are 
Bellenden-ICer (5500 feet) and Mount Dalrymple 
(4250). The mean altitude of the range is 2000 
feet. The east side is ridgy and thickly timbered 
with tlie eucalypti peculiar to the Antipodes. The 
country west of the mountains is to a large extent 
open clowns and plains, often of the richest black 
soil, covered with the finest fattening herbage in 
the world. 

^ Queensland is a fairly watered land. The largast 
rivers on the east coast are the Brisbane, Mary, 


Burnett, Fitzroy, Biirdekin, and Johnston. There 
is also a wc^'terii watershed, including the rivers 
Mulligan, Herbert, and Diamantina. The head- 
wateis of the Thomson and Barcoo flow sontliwaid 
through the boundless prairie-country. The livens 
Flinders, Leichhardt, Gilbert, Mitchell, and 
Gicgojy flow nortliward to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. The eastern ih'ers, afl’ording communica- 
tion from the interior, have assisted in the creation 
of important industries and tluiving porta along 
the island -studded coast. Rockhampton is on the 
Fitzroy, Maiyhorongh on the Maiy, and Mackay 
on the Pioneer. The pi incipal harbour in Queens- 
land is Moreton Bay, and between it and Thuisday 
Island tlieie are numeious ports of growing im- 
poitance. The alluvial coast-lands are devoted to 
ordinary and semi- tiopical agiiculture and timber 
produce. The basaltic plains and tablelands be- 
yond the Main Range, extending to what is still 
icnovm as the ‘ Never Never country,’ are occupied 
by pioneer past oralis ta with their herds of sheep 
and cattle, 

111 such a colony, two-thirds of which lies within 
the tropics, thei e i.s a wide variety of climate and 
natural capabilities. The summer heat is un- 
doubtedly great ; but there is immunity from the 
hot winds which prevail in the other portions of 
Australia. The bent being dry, although the 
maxinuiin register is lOS'’ (the winter minimum 
being 34°), the exhilarating quality of the atmo- 
sphere is such that the hottest weather is not 
unbearable. For seven months of the year the 
climate is most enjoyable, and not inaptly com- 
pared with that of Mad eh a. At midsummer 
(Christmas time) the rainy season commences in 
the tropical portion, and extends more or less 
until March. The colony enjoys a high repute for 
health, give.s a low death and a liigh birth rate, 
and is free from the scourges of pulmonary and 
contagious diseases. Invalids sent from the old 
country in what appear to be the lost stages of 
consumption often regain health in Queensland, 
and live to become old inhabitants. The estimated 
population in 1890 was 406,658, consisting of 235,607 
males and 171,051 females. Free and assisted emi- 
gration is one of the features of government policy; 
and some idea of the rapid growth of Queensland 
may be formed from the fact that Brisbane, wliich 
in 1881 had a population of 30,955, ten years later 
numbered 75,000 within its five-mile radius. There 
are some 22,000 abongines, mostly in the unsettled 
country. The revenue to June 1890 tvas £3,211,795 ; 
expenditure, £3,695,774; only in one of the pre- 
ceding four years did tbe revenue exceed the 
expenditure. In 1890 the public debt amounted to 
£28,105,684— nearly £70 a head. A table of the 
population, revenue, comparative crops, exports, 
Ac. of Queensland and the other Australian colonies 
will be found in the article Australia. 

Much of the marked pro.speiity of Queensland^ is 
due to the development of ocean and intercolonial 
steam communication. The British India Steam 
Navigation Company has a dii-ecb line between 
London and Brisbane, carrying monthly mails and 
despatching intermediate boats; and there Is a 
regular coastal service to the other colonies. The 
dangerous Barrier Reef making it imperative for 
the government, from its earliest establishment, 
to construct harbours and impro\'e the rivers, the 
coast of Queensland is now one of the best lighted 
in Australia. The navigable streams have been 
dredged at enonnous cost, and the largest ocean 
steamsldps can now ascend the Brisbane River 
to discharge cargo at tlie city whai'ves. The 
postal system is worked by 834 post-offices, 'with a 
twopenny postage on inland letters and a penny 
for the towns. Tlie railway system was rapidly 
extended in 1880-90; up to 1891, 21 13 miles had been 
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opened for traffic, anil other lines were in’ojected or 
in course of construction. Tlie total expenditure 
on railways to the middle of June 1890 Avas 15^ 
millions sterling. Tlie government maintains a 
well-equipped series of workshops at rjiswich, 
one of the oldest towns, on the Bremer liiver, 
25 miles from Brisbane. The railway system of 
Queensland is now directly connected Avitli tliat 
of New South Wales. The telegraphic service, 
like the railways and the post-office, is under state 
control ; tlie length of telegraph line is 9456 miles, 
and, since the opening of the South Australian 
Overland Line, Queensland is in telegraphic com- 
munication Avith tlie Avhole civilised Avorld. 

Queensland possesses a Avealth of gold and otlier 
mineral resources ; and machinery has reduced 
gold-mining to a settled and scientific industry. 
After the disastrous gold ‘ruslie.s’ of the early 
days the miners profited by experience. But the 
real era of payable gold-mining in Queensland did 
nob liegin until 1 868. Since that date it is estimated 
that its miiios have produced 6,827,888 ounces of 
gold, value £23,897,608. In 1889 the yield Avas 
739,103 ounces; in 1890 it had decreased. In 
central Queensland is to he found the remarkable 
Mount Morgan (q.v.) mine. It is supposed that 
this unique formation, 1225 feet above the sea- 
level, Avas once a liot spring, the Avater of Avhich 
held in solution gold Avliich Avas precipitated and 
consolidated Avith other mineral matter into the 
curious ferruginous stone Avhich, contrary to the 
previous theories of geologist and miner, lias proved 
the most Avoiiderful gold-bearing material in the 
world. Its fine and pure gold is Avortli four guinea.^ 
an ounce, and tlie gross annual output has been 
estimated at million pounds sterling. The 
principal gold-fields in northern Queensland are 
Cliarbers Towers, Ravenswood, Etheridge, Gilher- 
ton, and Palmer. A recently disco v'ered gold-field 
is the Croydon, on the edge of the alluvial flat 
extending to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Palmer 
is the most extensive alluvial field in the colony". 
Copper, till, silver and lead, qiiicksilver, man- 
ganese, and iron are found in Queensland ; and 
there are valuable coal-mines. Opals of great 
brilliancy and variety of colour liave been found in 
a feAA^ localities, and specimens of the diamond, 
ruby, sapphire, and topaz near Stauthovpe, Agates 
exist in qnautilw. 

The Avool of Queensland, clipped from the merino 
and coarse- Avo oiled sheep, still maintains it.s high 
char<acter. The number of sheep in the colony in 
1890 Avas 14,470,095; cattle, 4,872,416; and horses, 
352,364. The annual exports of wool, hides, skins, 
ami tallow represent a total value of 4^ millions. 
The manufactories of Queensland comprise inetal- 
foundiies, sugar- mills, tanneries, flour-mills, distil- 
leiies, saAv- mills. Tweed -factories are Avorked in 
the neighbourhood of IpSAvich. Of late years the 
bficbe-de-mcr and pefirl fisheries of Torres Straits 
have been highly productive ; and preserved meats 
have also become an established industry. 

The sent of government is Brisbane, and the prin- 
cipal provincial towns are Rockhampton, IpsAvioh, 
Townsville, CooktoAvn, Maryborough, Gy in pie, 
Gladstone, Toowoomba (capital of the Darling 
Downs), Dalby, Roma, and IIoAven. The govern- 
ment is vested in a governor appointed by tlie 
croAvn, an executive council, and tNvo houses of 
parliament. Tlie upper bouse or Legislative Council 
consists of thirty-nine life members, named by the 
governor, and sitting under a president elected by 
themselves ; and the Legislative Assembly numbens 
seventy-two members, elected on a franchise that is 
virtually manhood suflrage. State aid to religion 
was abolished by one of the first acts of parliament. 
Tlie educational system is free, secular, and com- 
pulsory, and the annual expenditure is — primary 


state schools, £208,747; grammar and university 
education, £1241 ; technical education, £3816. The 
defence of the colony Avas provided by act of 
parliament in 1884. A small permanent force, a 
defence contingent (avIioho members are paid for 
each day’s diill), and volunteers make up an enrol- 
ment nearly 5000 strong ; Imt every male betAveen 
eighteen and sixty yeai s old is lialde for military 
service in an emergency, _ Tlie entrance to the 
Brisbane River (tAvelve miles from the capital) is 
defended by a battery and toipedo avoi'KS, and 
there are tAvo gunboats, torpedo and packet boats, 
and a naval veser^■e. 

About 418:1 million acres of land still belong to 
the croAvn, tJie greater paj’t leased to sqnatteis as 
sheep and cattle runs. Tlie object of the recent 
governments of Queensland being to foster agii- 
cultural settlement and closer jiastoral occupation, 
the tendency noAV i.s to leasing rather than selling 
and to prevent the aggregation of large estates. 

Market-gardening in Queensland, even in the 
large towns, is priiicipally done liy CMnamen, 
Avlio have the special gift of patience for the 
Avork. On tlie Darling DoA\’ns, Avbicb is the garden 
of Queensland, Avbeat may be groAvn ; and oats, 
barley, and rye are cultivated for fodder. Maize 
and lucerne are the crops most commonly grown 
by farmers. European vegetables and fruits, 
turnips, mangolds, and jiotatocs are raised on 
the Darling Doaviis, but the vegetables avIucIi 
are the sta]ile of the bush garden elseAvhere are 
sAveet potatoes, yams, and pumpkins, TliegrowtJi 
and propagation of arroAvroot i.s a most profitable 
industry. Tobacco thrive.s avcII. Cotton, rice, 
coffee, and even tea have been proved to be suit- 
able for Queensland. Gi apes, peaches, pine- apples, 
bananas, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, man- 
goes, passion -fruit, and guavas bear jirofusely, 
and north of Capticorn all the fruit tiees and 
spices of tropical A^alue might be cultivated Avith 
profit but for the scarcity of labour. Ginger, pepper, 
and nutmeg are indigenous. The beautiful collec- 
tion of timbers bIioavii at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in London emphasised the value of the 
forests of Queensland. Amongst the hardAVoods 
are tlie iroiibarks, stringy-hai ks, gums, and blood- 
Avoods. There are several varieties of turpentines, 
and the casily-Avorked softAvoods include four 
excellent pine-trees, wOiile the red cedar, yelloAV- 
Avood, silky oak, tulijj-Avood, and heecli arc prized 
for cabinet and ornamental ]mrposcH. 

The Avild animals of Queenslaml are. neither 
numerous nor dangerous, ahvays excepting the 
Avorst varietie.s of the snake. Alligators are numer- 
ous and destructive in the rivers of tropical Queens- 
Jaiul. The fauna includes the usual Australian 
mar.snpials — the platypus, dingo, flying-fox, &c. 
Many of the birds are of gorgeous plumage. The 
emu roam.s the idaiiis, and the cassoAvary is a rare 
appearance in the north. The rabbit has, so far, 
been fenced out from the southern holders Avith 
tolerable success ; but this inpiorted pest is an 
object of dread in Qiieonslaud, wbicdi suffered so 
severely, before the legislature assisted in their 
suppression, from the plague of kangaroos. The 
.sea-fish ing is unsurpassed, and the Moreton Bay 
oysters are exported in quantities to the sister 
colonies. From the Dugong (q.v.), besides the oil, 
is obtained a hide invahialne for thick nmchineiy 
belting. 

Queensland, in common Avibh other Australian 
colonies, suffers occasionally from ^ floods and 
drouglits ; but tlie necessity for artificial irrigation 
is noAv generally recognisecl as an essential protec- 
tion for development in the future. The sugar 
industry of late has someAvbat declined in value; 
but the export in 1890 amounted to £443,668. 
Owing to the rigorous laAVS passed to discourage 
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the influx of South Sea Inland or Cliiiiebe labour 
(see CooLiTi-S), the cost of cultivation has been 
largely increasetl. Pioposals liave been advanced 
for'the f< II Illation of sepaiate noitlieiii and cential 
colonies; but these movements ha\e been met by 
a goveinment srhemCj whereby, roughly speaking, 
(Queensland would become a domiiiiou with tliiee 
piovinces somewhat on tlie lines of Canada. 

See H. S, Knssell, Tke Gtnesis of Qacendand ( 1S33) ; 
A. C. Grant, /in i?/t Life in Queemland (ISSl); J. Lon* 
wick, The Itesources of Queensland (1880); Arthur 
Kicholls, Wild Life and Adventure in the Bush; Hand- 
hook for Bmifn’etnfs to Queensland, published by authority 
of the Agent General ; Queensltind, its InsiUtUions and 
liesources, prepared for tlic Colunial Exhibition (18SG); 
and for the aborigines, Lumholtz, Amouf/ Cannibals 
(1889). 

Queen’s Metal? a hhul of Eritannia Metal 

(q.v.). 

Queen’s Tobacco-pipe, the facetious desig- 
nation of a peculiarly shaped kiln which used to 
he situated at the corner of the Tobacco Ware- 
lioiises belonging to the London Docics. The kiln 
consisted of a circular brick stalk, bulging out at 
the bottom to a width of five feet inside. In tlie 
infeiior were piled up damaged tobacco and cigars, 
and contraband goods, such as tobacco, cigais, tea, 
silk, &c,, which Jiad been smuggled, books which 
weie attempted evasions of the Copyiiglit Act, &c., 
till a sullicieub quantity had acciiniiilated, wlien 
the whole was set lire to and con'sumed. The total 
value of the goods thus destroyed was enoimous; 
and, though this wanton destruction was often 
censured, government continued till recent years 

eriodically to lill .and light the ‘ Queen’s Pipe.’ 

eized gootbs are now sold at the periodical 
‘custom.s sale.s,^ wheie unclaimed goods, samples, 
Ovc. arc also disposed of. 

QuecustOAyii, a seaport of Ii eland, on the 
.south side of Gieat Island, in the harbour of Cork, 
by i.ail 12 miles SE. of tlie city of Cork and 177 S\V. 
of Dublin. Its oiiginal name was Cove of Cork; 
the pre.sent name commemorates tlie visit of Queen 
Victoiia in 1849. The town is built in parallel 
streets on the slopes of a bill shaped like an amphi- 
theatre. It enjoys a high reputation for its mild and 
salubrious climate. Tlie splendid Roman Catholic 
cathedral for Cloyne diocese is the principal build- 
ing. Queenstown is an impoitant port of call, the 
mails fiom the United States being lauded here 
and sent overland by lail to Dulilin ; while the 
Biitibh mails are in part taken on board Jieie. 
Pop. ( 1871 ) 10,334 ; ( 1881 ) 9755 ; { 1891 ) 9123. See 
an article in ihirjyer's MugitHnej Septeniher 1884. 

Queen’s Town stands on an arm of the IClaas 
Smits River in the east of Cape Colony, 154 miles 
by rail N. by AV. of East London anil 205 miles 
of Port Elizabeth. Pop, 500. 

Quel part, an island GO miles off the south 
coast of Corea, about 40 miles long by 17 broad. 
It is rock-bound and mountainou.s, the volcanic 
Mount Auckland being 6500 feet high. It has 
fertile soil and good timber, and is populous. 

Quercitron, the name both of a dyestuff and 
of the species of oak of wliicli it is the bark. This 
oak [Queveus coccinca, var. tlnctoria), also called 
Dyer’s Oak and Yellow-barked Oak, is a native of 
Nortli America — one of the noble.st forest trees of 
the United State.s, found in New England, and as 
far south as Georgia, althougli there only at a 
considerable elevation. For the dyestuff, see Dye- 
ing, Vol. IV, p. 139. 

Quer^taro, an important town of Mexico, 
capital of Quer^tavo state (see Mexico), is charm- 
ingly situated on a hilly plateau, 6273 feet aljove 
sea-level, 153 miles by j*ail NW. of ]\Iexico city. 
It contains a government palace, a cathechal, an 
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aqueduct supported in pait upon aiehes 90 feet 
high, and two large cotton-spinning mills, enqdoy- 
ing 2300 hands. Here tlie Emperor Alaximilian 
^^as shot by ouler of a couit-iiiartial, 19th June 
18G7. Pop. 36,000. 

Quern, a primitive mill for grinding com, the 
stone of which was turned by the hand. It is a 
contrivance of gieat antiquity, and so well adapted 
for the wants of a pi inuti\e "people, that we find it 
perpetuated to the pie^entdayin i emote districts 
of Ireland and some jiarts of the Hebrides and 
Slietlands. The lemains of querns have been dug 
up in Britain, Ireland, and continental Emoj^e 
wJieiever the tiaces of ancient population are found. 
They occur in the Scottish Eaitli-lionseh (q.v.), or 
cyclo]ieau uiidcigiound dwellings. ; in the lake- 
dwellings of Ii eland, Scotland, and S^^itzelland ; 
and abundantly among tlie icmains of the Horn .an 
period in Britain and northein Europe. The most 
usual form of qucin consists of two ciicuhu flab 
stones, the uppei one pierced in the centre with a 
naiiow funnel, and revohing on a wooden or metal 
pin inserted in tlie lowei*. The upper stone is occa- 
sionally ornamented with vaiious devices ; in the 
Roman period it is sometimes funnel-shaped, with 
groo^'GS ladiating from the centre. In using the 
qiiein, llie giain was chopped with one hand into 
the cential opening, uliile with the other the 
upper stone "\^as i evolved by means of a stick, 
inserted in a small opening near tlie edge. As 
eaily as 1284 an effoit was made by the Scottish 
legislatuie to siiiiersede the qnein by the water- 
mill, which did not, hnwevei, prevent hand-mills 
from being largely used in Scotland doAvn to the 
beginning of the 19th centuiy. Probably the oldest 
Bntisli type of quern is that wliich was fashioned 
from a section of oak. A les=i simple variety of 
the liand-qiiern, knoM'n as the Pot Quern, and also 
of great antiquity, consists of a circular stone basin, 
with a liole tlirongli wliieli the meal or flour escapes, 
and a smaller ciicular stone fitting into it, perfor- 
ated w’ith an opening through wJiich the gram w'as 
tlnown into the mill. 

See Sir Daniel AVihon’s Arclavologii and Prchhlovk 
Annals of Scotland (1863), and Sir A’fchur Mitchell’s 
2Vie Past tii the Fvtseni (1880). 

Qlicsnuy? Fu.vxcols, a gieat Fiencli economist, 
was horn at Merey, near Montfort-rAmauiy, June 
4, 1694, studied medicine and surgery at Paris, and 
in 1718 commenced practice at Alantes. He acquired 
a high reputation in his profession, and at his death 
on 14th December 1774 was first phy.sician to the 
king. Bub the fame of the ‘European Confuciu.s,’ 
as he was called by his followeis, depends upon his 
speculation'^ in political economy, in the pages of 
the famous Encyclopedic (article.s ‘Fermieis’ and 
‘Grains’) and various serials- Around him and 
Ins friend, M. de Gouiiiay, gatheied the famous 
group of the ^conomistes, also called t!ie Physio- 
cratic School (q.v.; and see Political Ecoxdmy, 
p. 288). Quesnay’s vieAvs -were systematically set 
lortli in a little treatise, entitled Tahleaux ftcono- 
miques. Only a few copies of this work weie 
printed about the end of the year 1758, and these 
hii\e now all disappeared yet the principles 
maintained hy Qiiesiiny arc well knowm, both 
B-om the sources above mentioned, and fi'oin other 
treatises tliat have met -with a better fate— -his 
Marines GeneraUs du Gouvernement limnomiquc 
dfm JRoyaumc Agricole, the notes to which occupy 
more space tlian the text; Lc Droit Natnrely in- 
cluded in the Physiocredio of Dupont de Nemours ; 
Analyse du Tableau Pconomiepte ; Prohlhnes Pcono- 
iniqties; Dialogues sur lc Gmnmeree et sur les 
Travaux des Artisans~Q.o\\^QtQ(\.\x\ Oncken’s edition 
of liis (Eiivrcs Economiques etphUQS 02 'ihiques[^xm\i- 
foit, 1888). 
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Qlicsiiel, PASQUIEU, a French theologian, Avas 
horn «at Paris, July 14, 1634, anti, after a clistin- 
guiblied course in the Sorbonne, entered the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory in 16o7. So great was Jiis 
reputation for learning and ])iety that at the age 
of twenty-eight he was appointed director of the 
Paris house of Jiis CoTigregation. It was for tlie 
use of the young men under his care that lie com- 
menced the celebrated series Reflexions Morales sur 
1(1 ifomccni Testaynent. In 16*75 he published an 
edition of the works of Leo the Great, which in 
the notes was liehl to maintain Gallicanism (see 
Gallican Churcu), and was accordingly placed 
on the Index. Having refused to subscribe the 
formulary condemnatory of Jansenism required by 
adeciee of 16S4 from all members of the Oratory, 
Qiicsnel saw himself compelled to flee to the Low 
Countries, where he attached himself to Arnauld. 
He continued at Brussels his El:flcxions, whicli 
were jmhlished in a complete form, with the 
a[»proval of the Cardinal do Noailles, Bishop of 
Chalons, and ultimately Archbishop of Paris 
(1693-94). The Jesuits were unceasing in their 
maligiiaub hostility, and (iuesnel was denonneod and 
flung into prison, but escaped to Holland. His hook 
Avas linally condeuinefl in 101 several propositions 
by the celebrated bull Hn/y/enllns (lyif'ih f^uesnel 
spent his last year.s in Amsterdam, wJiere he died 
iJeceiiibcr 2, 1719, A complete list of his many 
hooks will be found in Moreri's Riot Hist. His 
Letters Avere edited by Le Coiirayer ( 1721-23 ). For 
the later history of Jansenism, see Seche, Lcs 
Berniers Jansenistes (1891). 

4tu<^tclet, Lambert Adolphe Jacques, a 
celebrated Belgian statistician and astronomer, 
Avas born at Ghent, 22d February 1790, and studiecl 
at the lyceum of his native city. Here at eighteen 
he began to teach mathematics, and five years 
later Avas appointed to this chair at the Brussels 
Athenjciim. He superintended the building of the 
Hoyal Observatory, and became its director in 
1S2S, while in 1836 he accepted the cliaiv of Astro- 
nomy and Geodesy at the Brussels Militaiy School. 
From 1834 lie Avas perpetual secretary of the 
Belgian Royal Academy, He died 17th Fehiuaiy 
187d. His scientific Avovk lay mostly in the regions 
of meteorology and statistics relating to an thro - 
])ology, Ilis greatest book is Snr V Homme et le 
I DtvcLo^l^emeni de scs Faciiltes (1835), in which he 
sums up Ills researches on the physical aud intel- 
lectual qualities of man. Both in this and in later 
' work in the Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de 
Statistifpiei in V AntliropomHriey on Mesuredcs diffd- 
rentes FaculUs de VHomme (1871), and in other 
books and papers lie sIioavs the use that may be 
made of the theory of probabilities, as applied to 
the ‘average man —at times carrying out that 
method so as to arrive at a mechanical precision 
not justified by facts, and rejected by later av liters 
on ‘mind .statistics.’ Quetelet’s contributions to 
meteorology, astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, 
&G. , in the M^moircs and Bulleiins of the Belgian 
Royal Academy, Avero niimevous and important. 
See Mailly’s Essai sur la Vie et les Travaux de 
Quitelet (1875), and WoloAVski’s Floffc (1875), 

known locally as Shalkob, a toAvn near ! 
the north frontier of Beluchistaii, strategically ^ 
iinpqrtant as command in g the Bolan Pass and the 
Pishin Valley, Since 1887 it has been connected 
with the Indian^ railway system, and since 1877 
Quetta and its district have been administered by 
British officers j it is now the headquarters of the 
British agent in Beluchisfcan, and of a considerate 
inilitavy force, and is strongly fortified. The valley 
is fertile, Avell Avatered, and populous. Coal and 
petroleum Avere discovered in 1890. 

Quetzal* See Trogon. 


QuetzalcoatL See Mexico, Vol, Yll. p. iCD. 

Quetzaltciiango, the second city of Guate- 
mala, the capital of a department of the same 
name, is on the Siguila, 95 miles W. by N. of 
Guatemala city. It contains an ornate chuicli, the 
handsomest government Iniildings in the republic, 
a national college, and a conservatoire. The streets 
are lit with the electric light ; the Iioiises are built 
of a liglit-broAvn lava fioju the Cerro Queniado 
(‘Burned Mountain’), Avhich overhangs the city, 
Quetzaltenango L the centre of the trade in native 
cloths. Its port is Champerico, on the Pacific, fiom 
Avhence a rail av ay exteiuls inland to Retalluilen 
(27 miles). Pop. 20,000, mostly Indians. 

Quevedo Villesus, Fuancisgu Gomez de, 
Avas horn at Madrid in 1580. His father Avas 
.secretary to tlie queen and his mother one of lier 
ladies in AvaiLing. Tlie Quevedos Avere one of the 
old families of the Montana, the moun tain-region 
hetAveeii Burgos and Santander. The name aa'os no 
doubt derived from a place on the Besaya River, 
hut the punning motto of the scutcheon on their 
house in the adjacent Toranzo valley, ‘ I am he 
Avho stopped — el qiie vedd— the advance of the 
Moons,’ ex]i]’essed the family tradition, and, like 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon, and oLhons of 
the race, Qiievedo AA'as not a little ])roud of an 
ancestry that claimed a shave in stemming the 
tide of Moslem conquest. Villegas Avas the name 
of Ills ^Veandmother’s family, another of the same 
mountain stock. lie Avas left an oiphan at an caily 
age, and sent by his guardian to the university 
of Alcalil, from Avhich he came aAvay Avith such 
a name for varied scholarship that he may he said 
to have entered upon life Avitli a reputation ready 
made. Apparently a quiet, studious, meditative 
life Avon Id have been his OAvn choice, but chance 
oi'deretl it othei'AA’iae for him. Tlie fatal issue of a 
duel, brought about by bis chivalrous champion- 
ship) of a Avoman Avho had been insulted in his 
)rescnce, drove him in 1611 to the court of Iiis 
riend the Duke of Ossuna, the iicav viceroy of 
Sicily ; and he, perceiving in Quevedo, poet, 
scholar, aud hookAVorni as lie Avas, the capacities 
of an able administrator and diplomatist, made 
liim his light-hand man, and kept liim con.stantly 
employed in confidential missions to Rome, Milan, 
Genoa, and Venice, and Avhen promoted to the 
vice-royalty of Naples, chose him as his miiiLster 
of finance, an office in Avhicli Quevedo’s success 
Avas only equalled h.y his integrity. 

He AA'as involved in the fall of 0,ssitna in 1619, 
and kept in prison for a time, hut there AA'as in 
fact nothing to tax him Avitli except fidelity, and 
he Avas permitted to retire to La Torre de Juan 
Ahad, a small estate of liis in the Sierra Morena; 
lie Avas alloAved, however, to return to Madrid in 
1623, and became a ^^ey'sona grata at the court of 
Phili[) IV. In 1626 he publisl'ied his most important 
Avork, the Poliiica de Bios^ sketched probably in 
Italy, but pub into shape during his banishment. 
He had been for ten 5^eaiH behind the scenes, and 
had watched the Avovking of one-man-rule in its 
Avoist form under the autocracy of the Duke of 
Lcvma, and in the Pohtica he made an earnest and 
eloquent appeal to the king to he a king, not in 
name only, but in fact. ‘The heart of the king,^ 
he said, ‘ must be in no hand bub God’s,’ Possibly 
it AA'ould never liave seen the light had Philip 
IV. been true to the promise of ids youth ; hub 
he soon greAV Aveary of governing, and left it to 
Olivares, and so long as Olivares remained m 
poAA^er Quevedo’s hook continued to he a popular 
one. In 1G28 he folloAved up his attack on govern- 
ment by favourites in an apologue entitled JIsll 
Reformed. He remained, however, on fiiendlv 
terms Avith Olivares j and if honours and high 
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place could have teinjited hhu he might have had 
anything in the niinihter’s gift. He ^vould have 
been a valuable buttref-s to an unstable regime, 
and it Avas desirable to silence a man Avho ha<l 
ail awkward knack of telling the tj-ulh in a way 
that brought it home to tlie public. But (^ueved’o 
had no mind to be a favouiite’s favomite, and all 
that he could be got to accept was the purely 
honorary title of secretary to the king. Xu the 
winter of 1639 another way of ellectiiig his piirporje 
presented itfcclf to Olivares. A memoiial in ver.se 
to the king, iuinloring him In respectful and loyal 
language to look with hi.s own eyes to the miserable 
condition of hi.s kingdom, ivas one day placed in 
his napkin on the royal table. Qiievedo Avas de- 
nounced as the author (and no doubt lie AA^as, 
thougli his biographer, Dr de Tarsia, .strive.s to di-^- 
prove it), and aa'us ane.sted at night and carried 
otf to the convent of San Marcos at Leon, Avliere, 
heavily ironed, he Avas lodged in a cell heloAv the 
level of the river that Avashes the convent Avail. He 
AA’as soon struck down by an illness, brought on by 
cold and damp, from Avliich he never recovered. He 
appealed to Olivares, hut Olivares represented tlie 
king as iiindacahle. In 16X3, hoAvever, the count- 
duke fell from power, tlie ruthlessness of tlie king 
disaiipeared, and Quevedo AA\as free to return to 
Madrid, broken in health and fortune ; all his 
property Avithiu reach had been seized Avitli his 
Looks and papers. He remained a year in Madiid, 
nud then Avent home to La Torre to die ; hut the 
next year his snlferiug.s he came so acute that 
lie had to move to Villanueva de lo.s Infantes for 
medical aid, and there death released liiin in Sep- 
tember 1645. 

Quevedo AA\as one of the most piolilic Spanish 
poets, and was ranked by his contemporaries 
Avith Juan de Meua, Garcilaso, Lope, and Gon- 
gora; hut he Avrofce no poetry for the Avorld. His 
verses Avere all Avritteu for his friends or for himself, 
and, except those in tlie Flores of Espinosa ( 1605), 
the feAv piece.s piihlislied in Ids life-time A\'ere printed 
Avithout his consent. Poetry Avas Avith him a 
recreation and a solace, and, according to liis 
nephcAv, some of his gayest and brightest verses 
Avere Aviitfcen in his cell at" San Marcos. His poetry 
therefore is for the most part of an occasional 
character, and to a great extent made up of Avhat 
AYould noAV he called vers do socict6 ; sonnets, serious 
and satirical, form a large portion of it, and light 
humorous ballads and songs a still larger. His 
more ambitious Avork is at times disfigured by 
conceits, but that it is the AVork of a true poet no 
one Avill dispute, All tlirougJi life lie Avas at Avar 
Avith the poets of the * Culto ’ school, Gongora 
and his folloAvers ( ‘ the scourge of silly poets ’ 
Cervantes called him ), and this perliaps may have 
made Iiim chary of appearing in public as a poet ; 
hut if he took no pains to place himself upon the 
roll of Spanish poets, he added to it the name of 
Francisco de la Torre, whose poems lie discovered 
and published in 1631. It Avas for a long time 
maintained that the discovery Avas a pretended one ; 
bub it is now admitted that he could nob have been 
the author. His place as a dramatist is not so 
Avell defined. About a dozen of his interludes 
are^ extant, but of his comedies, except tAvo of 
Avliich he Avas joint-author Avitli Antonio de 
Mendoza, nothing is Jenown. His iirose is even 
more multifarious than liis ver.se. His first hook 
Avas a life of St Thomas de Villanueva in 1620 and his 
last, in 1644, a life of St Paul; and the greater part 
of his prose is of the same chavactev, as is indicated 
by the title.? ; The Patience and Constancy of Job, 
The Cradle and the Grave j Virtue Militatit, The 
Martyrdom of Marcelo Mastrillo^ Instruction how to 
Pie, The Introduction to Devout Life, from St 
Francis de Sales, and otliens of the same kind. Of 


his political Avorks the Politica de Dios L the chief; 
but he also wiote a Life of Marcus Brutus, to 
Avliich he Ava'^ adding a second part when .stnick 
down by bis last illness, a Letter to Louis XIII,, 
on the Avar of 1635, and seveial shorter tiact^^. In 
1026, at Saragossa, his brilliant picaresque novel, 
the Vida del Buscon Pablos, or, as it Avas called 
after his death, the Gran Tacaho, Avas printed, 
apparently, like most of liis hooks, Avithout Ids 
peniu«j.sion, and at once took its place beside 
Guzman de Alfaracke; and in 1627 his five 
Visions, four of Avliich had been Avritten be- 
tAA^een 1607 and 1610, and the fifth in 1621, were 
1)1 in ted in the same Avay at Barcelona. His 
fiieiid, Vandev Hammen, immediately piinted 
three of them at Sarago.^sa from his OAA’n copie.^^, 
and added the Casa dc I os locos do Amor (‘The 
jMadhouse of Lovers’), Avhich has ever since been 
Avrongly attributed to Quevedo. He himself dis- 
OAvned it ; it bears no trace of his hand, and it 
is not printed as his by Vander Hammen, who, 
moreover, afterwards confessed himself the author. 
Chiefly for the sake of the vision or apologue of 
Hell Refoi'iaed, a sort of otlshool or sequel to 
the Politica dc Dios, he Avished tlie Visions to 
appear in an authorised edition at Madrid ; hut 
unluckily thev Avere submitted for examination 
to the Padre iNiseno, a friend of IMontalvan, the 
dramatist, Avho had a grudge against Quevedo, and 
to obtain a license he liad to consent to harhavoiis 
mutilations of his Avork Avliich in .some places make 
utter nonsense of it ; and it is in this mangled .'‘liape 
the Visions have been piinted ever since 1031. He 
added some sliort humorous pieces, on the aifccta- 
tions of the Culto school, the use of vulgar slang 
phrases, .silly popular beliefs, and the like; and, the 
Letter to mask the design of the others, lie called 
the A-olume Jnynctcs de la Nihez {* Play things’), 
and apologised for the AAdiole as the Avork of his 
youth, though the principal piece Avas Aviitteu only 
three years hack. Tiie vision or apologue Avas 
Qnevedo’s favourite form of expression ; his 
peculiar humonr and satire are noAA'here better 
seen than in Fortuna con Seso (‘Fortune Bight’), 
AATitten in 1635, hut not printed till 1650, in Avhicli 
Fortune demonstrates by experiment that if strict 
logic and justice took her place mankind would 
have a great deal more to complain of. 

The edition of QueA'cdo’s Avorka in the Billiolcca dc 
Autores Fs 2 )ahoJes (vuls, xxiii. and xlviii., prose, edited 
by Aureliano Fernaiidez-Giierra ; vol. Ixix,, verse, edited 
by Florencio Janer) is the only one that can be .said to ap- 
proach completeness. Idany of the pieces in it are printed 
for the first time. The prose is edited Avith commendable 
thoroughness and industry ; but Sefior Femandez-Guerra 
has unfortunately preferred the expurgated text of tlie 
Visions to that wliicli came dii-ect from the hand of 
Quevedo; he gives, however, the most important of 
the variations in his notes. The volume of ver,so is 
less satisfactory, and folloAV^s the stupid pedantic arrange- 
ment of the 17th-century editors. After Qiievedo’a death 
editions foUoAved in quick succession, but most of them 
are slovenly in the extreme as regards editing, paper, and 
mint. A handsome edition in 3 vols. 4to was issued by 
Foppens (Brussels, 1660-71), and A\eU printed, if not 
critical ones by Ibarra (6 vols. 8vo, Madrid, 1772), by 
Sancha (11 vols. 8vo, Madrid, 1791-94), and by Castellanos 
(5 vols. 8vo, illustrated, Madrid, 1841-45); and an 
admirable selection (Avhich in Quevedo’ s case is not only 
a defensible but a desirable form) was published by 
Villalpando (6 vols. 12iiio, Madrid, 1798). 

The earliest translations from Quevedo were into 
French by the Sieur de la Geneste, Avho translated the 
ill 1633, the Hell Ref oi'nxed in 1034, and the Vida 
del Buscon, according to Barbier in 1633, or 1641 
according to Brunet. His versions are by no means 
faithful or accurate, but they liave the advantage of being 
based upon Quevedo’s original text. From them most of 
the E^lish versions have been made— e.g. Visions j or 
ffeVs Kinydome, by R. Croshawe {\^Q)\Hell Reformed, 
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by E. 31. (16*^1); Biiscon, the IVitif/ Spaniard, by 
J. Davies (1657); and the well-knowii lively version of 
the Fisions by Sir K. L’Estraiige (1CG7). Captain John 
Stevens in 1697 ]n-odiiced a good translation from the 
original of Ftviuna con Scso; and of tlie Vida del Buscon 
and some shorter pieces in 1707 ; and his translations, 
together Avith L’Estrange’s Fi.siO)i,9, Avcrc published in 3 
vols. at Edinburgh in 179S as Qiicvedo's Works. The best 
Fiench translation of the Vidadd Biiscon is one by D’Her- 
nnlly under the title of the Fin Matois (1776), edited and 
by no means improved by Restif de la Bretonne, That bj'" 
31. Germond de Lavigne is unfaithful. Red away by an 
absurd theory that Qnevedo wrote the story when he 
was only fifteen, he has tampered with the text to make 
it suit his preposterous chronology. Under the title of 
Vouiujes rCci'ruitfs de Quevedo four of the Visions were 
veiy freely rendered by the Abbe Beraud in 1 750. In 1 648 
Hans 3fo“>cheroscli gave a still more free German version 
under the title of Wandcrliche Gesi elite PhdandcF.^ von 
Sittewald; and in 1841 Dr Guttensteiii treated the Buscon 
in luucb the same fashion in Der Gl ucksrittev. An Italuui 
translation of the novel by G. P. Franco njipcared in 

10:34. 

4|llibcroilj a arnall fi&liing-town of France 
(dept. Morbihan), at the extreniily of a long 
narrow peninsula, 21 miles SAV. of ARaiines. Pop. 
1036. It was here tliat a body of Freiicli emigrant 
n>3'a]isfcs landed from an Englisli fleet in 179o, and 
endeavoured to rouse the people of Brittany and La 
Vendee ag.ainst the Convention, but wore defeated 
and driven into the sea by General Hoche. Nearly 
all the prisoner.'^ taken were shot by order of the 
Convention. On 20lh November 1759 Hawke coni> 
pleLely defeated a French fleet under Admiral 
Con Hans in Qniberoii Bay. 

^tiiicluifls the language of the Indians of Peru 

(a-v.). 

iiiiiclCf Robert Hebert, was born in 1S32, 
liad Ills education at private schools and at Harrow, 
whence he pfissed Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He took orders, held curacies in AA^hitecliapel and 
Marylebone, and Avas appointed by his college to the 
vicarage of Sedbergh in 1883, but four years later 
resigned the living. He liad an intense love of 
children, and the great interest of liis life Avas 
education. To the discussion of its theories he 
brought wide study, independent thought, and 
ripe wisdom ; Avitness his hiight and delightful 
Bssffys on Eductdional Reformers (1868; 2d ed. 
1890). His practical knowledge of the Avork of 
teaching he had gained by service at Crauleigh, 
HarroAv, and elseAvhere. lie died at Cambridge, 
9th March 1891. 

Quickens. See Cotjoii- grass. 

Qilicksaiul [(pnch — i.e.^ ‘living* or ‘moving,* 
ami .?a»£^), in its usual sigui/icauce, a tract of sand 
which, Avitliout ditlering much in appearance from 
the shore of Avhicli it forms part, remains perman- 
ently satui'ated AAUth Avater to such an extent that 
it cannot support any Aveiglit. Quicksands are 
most often found near the mouths of large rivers. 
They appear only to be formed on flat shores, the 
substratum of AAdiicb is an irregular expanse of stiff 
clay or other impervious formation. Pools of Avater 
arc retained in the holloAvs, and become partially 
filled witl\ sand or mud, Avhicb remains like the soft 
sediment in a cup of cocoa on account of the absence 
of drainage. The sand on a uniform shelving sliore 
consolidates at Ioav tide because tlie Avater AAdiicb 
permeates it drains back freely to the sea. In 
narroAV channels tbrougli Avbicli Die configuration 
of the adjoining shore causes strong tidal curreuts 
to run the sand may be kept so constantly stirred 
11}) by the moving Avater that a quicksand results. 
Tims, AAdiile the summit of a sandbank rising 
from a gentle slo]ie is usually firm, the bolloAV 
margin of the bank Avbere it meets the shore is 
frequently a quicksand. Quicksands are not com- 
monly of great extent, and their danger has prob- 


ably been e.vaggerated in the popular mind by sen- 
sational descri])ti()ns in Avorks of fiction — e.g. in 
the Bride of Lammermoor and Wilkie Coiuns’s 
Moonstone. Persons sink in a quicksand exactly 
as in Avater, only more sloAvly j and it is probable 
that if the victim did not struggle he Avould not 
sink over the head, as experiments shoAv that Avater 
containing a quantity of solid matter in suspension 
lias its floating poAver increased. It is a common 
liclief amongst sailors that if a vessel is .stranded 
on a quicksand it is incA ilahly sucked doAvn. This 
cannot he tlie case nnloss the Vessel springs a leak 
or lieols over snlbciently to let tlie semi-liqnid sand 
enter. The idea may liave taken rise from the 
pojmlar association of quicksands Avitli Avhirlpools, 
or from the fate of small vessels stranded at Ioav 
tide on a stiff hank of clay Avhich held tliem fast 
and alloAved tlie rising tide to snhmerge them. 

The name quicksand is someLimes applied, especi- 
ally by old Avriters, to the drifting saniLs Avhich are 
carried by Avind over cultivated land bordering the 
seas] lore or a desert. See Downs, Drift, Dunes. 
Quicksilver. See Mercury. 

4iuictisin,^ a name given to a tendency shoAvn 
at V avion a periods in the histoiy of the church hy 
many classes of mystical religious enthusiasts, of 
Avidely different beliefs, to make perfection on 
earth consist in a condition of uniiiLernipted con- 
templation. In this state of quiet the soul ceases 
to reason, to reflect either on itself or God, or to 
form any of the ordinary acts of faitJi, its sole fimc- 
tion being passively to receive the infuRed heavenly 
light Avhich accompanieB this state of inactive con- 
templation. The first of modern Qnietists Avas the 
Spanish priest Alolinos ; its most famous devotee, 
Madame Guy on, Avliose gentle hut pOAverfiil in- 
fluence led into tlie .same mode of thought the 
saintly Fi^nelon. Quietism has been called -the 
Spanish analogue of Qnakcn&ni in England, of 
Jansenism in France, of Pietism in Germany ; hut 
these several sy.stems, tliongh they had common 
tendencies, Avere also sharjily distinguished. It 
may he said that Quietism involves hut little of 
practical consequence, Avliether for good or for evil. 
This may and docs hold true in the case of noble 
and lofty .souls like Fen el on ; hut Avhat moved 
Bossuet and the church gencially to strong oppo- 
sition Avas the belief that, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, Quietism led to Aiitinomianisiu, aiidAVOuld 
ineA'itably prove jieriiicious iu its effects upon the 
vulgar crowd of folloAvers. From the belief of the 
lofty and perfect nature of the luirely passive slate 
of contemplation there is, it Avas held, hut a single 
stejA to the fatal princijde in morals, that in this 
sublime state of conlem illation all external things 
become indifi event to the soul, Avhich is thus absorbed 
in God; that good Avoiks, the sacramentR, prayer, 
are not necessary, and hardly even conuiatible Avith 
the repose of the soul ; tliat so complete is tiie 
self-absorption, so independent is the soul of cor- 
poreal sense, that even criminal representations 
and moA^ements of tlie sensitive part of the smil, 
and even the external actions of the body, fail to 
affect the contemplating soul, or to iiniu’ess it AvitU 
tlieir debasing influence. See Bossuet, FitNELON, 
Guyon, Molinos; also Ileppc, Gcschichtc der 
Qxiictistischoi Mystilc in dev KathoL Kirchc (1875), 
Quigricli. See Fill an ( St). 

Qiiiliinane^ a seaport of Fast Africa, in the 
Portuguese territory of blozambique, stands about 
15 mile.s from the mouth of the river of the same 
name, the northern arm of the Zambesi delta. The 
town occupies an unhealthy site, but imports 
cottons, beads, harchyare, arms, coal, spirits, and 
food-stuffs to the annual value of £80,000, and 
exports ivory, ground-nuts, india-rnhhov, AA'ax, 
copal, and oil-seeds to a value that ranges between 
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£00,000 and £160,000 a year. Fifteen per cent, of 
the total trade is for and from Nya'^saland (q.v.). 
Pop. 6000j including 116 Europeans and 327 
Asiatics. 

Quillo'ta, a town of Chili, in t}ie fertile valley 
of the Aconcagua, 13 miles from its mouth, and 
2o miles hy rail NE. of Valparaiso. Pop 9000. 

OiiilLs are the large feathers of the wings of 
biids, certain kinds of which liave for centuries 
been used to make into writing-pens. From the 
swan, goo.se, and turkey the kinds are ol>taineiL 
that are regularly prepared for writing puipose>, 
crow quills being u^ed for drawing. A ([iiill, like 
horn or hair, ia formed of epideiinic tissue, and 
the barrel or tube (the quill proper) has an ex- 
ternal iiienihrane and an intermal pith. In order 
to get lid of the.'^e, and to bring the naturally soft 
state of the barrel into a ctjncUtion leady for 
making into a pen, it requires to he dressed. The 
quill-dresser sits beside a hie enclosed with brick 
sides and with an iron face-plate in front, con- 
taining a hole somewhat larger than a ciowii piece. 
He Jii'it heats the quill hy placing it for one or 
two .seconds in this liole, which enables him to 
scrape olF the outer iiiemliraiie with a thick 
strong knife, the quill being pressed ueaily Hat 
in the ojieratioii. Tills done, he again holds it 
for a brief time in the furnace, hy which the 
quill acquires the proper stiength and brittle- 
ne.-^s to ailmit of its being made— by a knife or 
machine — into a pen with a clean slit. Quills 
were formerly prepared for writing hy another pro- 
cess, which is still used for such as are made into 
toothpicks. This consists in steeping them for a 
night in water and then manipulating them in hot 
sand. Although the manufacture of quill-pens is 
a declining industry, they are still made in con- 
siderable numbers. The Controller of the Govein- 
inenb Stationery Office, thinking the matter of 
some public interest, published between 1865 and 
1873 a yearly statement showing the nuinbei-s of 
steel pens and quills siqiplied for the imblic service. 
These reports show that as late as the year 1868 
there was still a large mimher of quills used. The 
figures for that year were : nil Is, nearly 6600 
gross, value £1816; steel pens, 14,942 gro.ss, \alue 
£1900. Tliese figures did nob materially differ for 
the four previous yeai-s, hut in 1873 tlie annual 
number of quills supplied had diminish ed hy nearly 
one-half. In 1890 the quantities issued from the 
Stationery Office were : Quills, 4000 gross ; .steel 
pens, 38,000 gross. 

Quiloa, or Kilwa, a seaport of East Africa, in 
German territory, 190 miles S. of Zanzibar, and an 
outlet for the trade with Nyassaland, exports ivoiy, 
gum copal, rice, and manioc. Pop. 6000, including 
a number of Banyans. 

a town of Soutliern India, in the state 
Travancore, is situateil on tlie west coast, 85 miles 
NW. of Cape Comorin, A settlement of the ancient 
Syrian Church and subsequently of the St Thomas 
Climtians, it was, under the names Coil on and 
Columbum, a famous mart for tlie trade in tim- 
ber, ginger, pepper, &c. The Portuguese built a 
fort there in 1503, which the Dutch took in 1653. 
From 1803 to 1830 it was gamsoiied hy the British. 
Pop. 13,588. 

Quiiuper, a town of France (dept. Finistfere), 
is prettily situated on the Odet, 11 miles fiom its 
mouth, and 63 miles by rail SE. of Brest. Its 
cathedral (1239'1515), a stately and richly-carved 
and ornamented edifice, is the principal building ; 
there are also a college, a iniiseunij and an agri- 
cultural school. Potteries are in operation, as 
well as tauyarcls, sailworks, &e. ; and fishing is 
carried on. Pop. ( 1872) 13,159 ; (1886) 17,171. 


Quill, J.V3IE3, a celebrated actor, was hmn in 
Loniloii, of Irish descent, 24tli Februaiy 1693, 
and made liis first appearance on the stage' in 1714 
at Dublin. Shortly after he proceeded to London, 
wliere lie was engaged at Drury Lane, but for quite 
inferior parts. In 1716, however, tlie sinMen ill- 
ness of a leading actor led to (,)nin’,s being called 
on to sustain the chaiacter of Bajazet in the once 
famous play of Tamerlane. His success was marked. 
Next year he exclianged Diury Lane for Kicli's 
theatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he remained 
as a principal actor for seventeen years. Not long 
after leaving the former place he had the misfortune 
to kill a hi other-actor in a duel — a circumstance 
which clouded his reputation for a while. The ordy 
really fine parts which he seems to have placed 
were Captain iMacheath in tlie Opera and 

Falstatfin the d/em/ B7/-C.9 of Windsor. In 173J^ 
35 he returned to Drury Lane Tlieatie, ‘on such 
teims/ says Cibber, ‘ as no lured actor had before 
received and fiom this date until the appearance 
of Garrick in 1741 lie was by universal con^-enb 
the first actor in England. In 1746 Quin and 
Garrick acted together in the Fair Penitent^ as a 
conte.st for pre-eminence. Tlie novelty of seeing 
the two rival actors in the same tragedy, and the 
admirable acting of Mis Gibber as the Fan Peni- 
tent, contributed greatly to the extiaordinurv suc- 
cess of this play. The superiority of Garrick was 
acknowledged by tlie best judges; and Quin, by 
no means pleased at his rising fame, sarcastically 
declared that ‘Garrick Mas a new leligion, ami 
that Whitefield ivas folloM’ed for a time, hut tliey 
ivould all come to church again.’ In 1751 he with- 
dreiv from the stage, and fixed his residence at 
Bath, M'liere he died, Jaimary 21, 1706. In society 
Quin was also popular, hi.s conversation being full 
of wit and his stories amusing though coai^c. He 
had a most benevolent heart, and among In7 many 
kind actions lie ivas able on one occasion to do a 
gi'eat service to Thomson by delivering him from 
arrest, and after'wards lived ‘in fond intimacy’ 
with the poet, as Johnson tells us in his Lives of 
the Poets. An anonymous Life of Qiiin^ dedi- 
cated to Garrick in 1766, M'as reprinted in 1SS7, 
with a supplement of corrections and additional 
information. 

Quince {C\jdonla\ a genus of tiees and shrubs 
of the natural order liosacea?, sub-order Pomea*, 
nearly allied to P^n-us, with 'which many botanists 
have united it under the name P. Cydonia^ but 
distinguished liy having many in.stead of tivo seeds 
in eacJi cell, and by their very mucilaginous 
nature. The Common Quince ((7. vulgaris)^ a 
native of the south of Eiiiope and temperate 
parts of Asia, is a low tree, with generally tortu- 
ous branches, ovate, entire, deciduous leaves, and 
lather large ivhitish lloivers, ndiich are solitary 
at the extremity of young branches. The fruit 
is in some varieties globose, in others pear-shaped, 
of a rich yellow or orange colour, with a strong 
smell , It is haid and austere, hut when .ste'wed 
with .sugar becomes extremely ]jleasaiit, and is 
much used in this way either by itself or to impart 
a llavour to apple-pies. It is also much used for 
making a preserve called Quince Mannalade. A 
delicious beverage somewhat resembling cider is 
made from it The seeds, Mduch readily give out 
their mucilage to M’ater, so that they turn forty 
or fifty times their amount of water into a sub- 
stance as thick as syrup, have long been used 
in medicine. Quince mucilage or quince gum, 
Gydonin, is allied to Baasorin, but ditfei-s from 
it in being readily soluble in water (see GUM). 
The quince was cultivated by the ancient Greehs 
and Komans, and is at the present day cultivated 
in the south of Europe, in England, and generally 
in temperate climates. Its pnucipal use in Britain 
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in a coluiiicrcial t'Cn&e is> as a stock ou which to 
hud 01 graft the pear. Many choice kinds of pear 

succeed better 
^vlien united to 
it than 'svhen 
t ii e y a v o 
grafted on the 
1 1 u 0 pear- 
stock. I 13 
Scotland tlie 
fruit seldom 
lipens except 
on a w al 1. 
The Japanese 
Quince ( C, 
j P 0 '}) i c ct^ 
/ T ^ better known 

k by its older 

name, Pyriia 
japonica), a 
low bush, a 
native of 
Japan, hut 
])ei lectlyhai dy 
in Britain, is 
often to bo 
seen trained 
against walls, 
being very 
oriia mental 
from the pro- 
fusion of iks 
beautiful flowers, usually a rich red in colour. See 
MeeclJs Quince Culture (Kew York, 1888). 



Floweiini^ Branch of Quince 
( CudonUt vuhjaris ] : 
a, rip(3 fruit; h, .socUoii (jf do. 
(Bontlcy find Trimen.) 


Quiucey, I)k. See He Quincey. 

<Jiuncy, (1) the third city of Illinoh, and 
capital of Adams county, is on the IMississipjii 
Hiver, KiO miles above St Louis and 2f)2 by rail 
SW. of Chicago. It is handsomely built on a 
high bluff’, lias a large trade by the river and 
extensive railway connections, an iinpoitant rail- 
way biidgc crossing the river at this point. The 
public buildings include a fine court-house, a medi- 
cal college, several hospitals and asylums, an 
Enihcopal cathedral, and some forty other churches. 
The city has juany large Hour-mills, machine-shops, 
fonndiies, saw- and plauing-mills, breweries, and 
manufacloiies producing stoves, fniniture, car- 
riages, tobacco, &c. Pop. (1880) 27,268; (1800) 
31,404— (2) A town of Massachusetts, near the 
sea, and 8 miles >S. of Boston by rail. The town- 
ship pioduces the famous Quincy granite, and was 
the hii‘Lhi>lace of John Hancock, John Adams, and 
his son, John Quincy Adams. Pop. (1880) 10,570 ; 
(1890) 16,723. 


Ollincy, JosiAH, an Ameiican orator and man 
of letters, and son of Josiah Quincy (1744-75), an 
eloquent advocate of the rights of the colonists, 
was born at Boston, February 4, 1772, graduated 
at Harvard in 1790, and was called to the bar in 
1793. He took an active interest iii politics as 
a leading luember of tlie Fedeival party in New 
England, and was elected in 1804 to congress, 
wliere lie became distinguished as a ready, earnest, 
and fervent orator. lie was one of the earliest to 
denounce slavery, but bis most remarkable speech 
was one in wliicb, spurred on by tlie jealousy with 
which the old New England colonies regarded tlie 
new western states, he declared that the admission 
of Louibiaiia would be a sufficient cause for the 
dissolution of the union, and that, ‘as it would 
be the right of all, so it would be the duty of some, 
to prepare definitely for a separation— peaceably 
'f they could, violently if they must,* Disgusted 
•ith the triumph of the Democratic party and the 
av of 1812, he declined a re-election to congress, 
devoted his attention for a while to agricuTturo. 


Ho was, however, a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature dining most of the next ten yeais, served 
as mayor of Boston from 1823 to 1828, and in 1829 
accepted the^ po?>t of pre.sidcnt of Harvard, which 
he held until 1845. His remaining yeans weie 
spent in quiet literary work, and ho died at Quincy 
July 1, 1864. Among his published woiks are 
Memoiis of his father (1825) and of J. Q. Adams 
(1858), and histoiics of Harvard University (1840), 
of the Boston Athenmum (1851), and of Boston 
(1852). Ilis Speeches were edited (1874) hy his 
son, Edmund Quincy (1808-77), who was secretary 
of the American Anti-slayoiy Society, and com 
tiibuted lai’gely to the Abolitionist ])rGss. 

Quilict, Edo Alt, a groat Fiench writer, was 
horn of an old Catholic family at Bourg in the 
department of Ain, Fcbrnary 17, 1803, His inotlicr, 
who.se dreamy and emotional nature he inherited, 
was a Protestant, In 1806 the child was caiiied 
))y Ilia mother to join his fatliov, then Connniasioner 
of tlie Aimy of the Eliine, and he spent great part 
of his boyhood in the rciiiole and dreaiy solitudes 
of Ccrthics near Bouig. Ilis parents Avero both 
ardent I’epnhlicans, hating the veiy name of 
Napoleon. Accordingly the boy early made liim a 
hero in his heart ; but as he grew up a passion for 
liberty supeiseded his first lov^e. He was educated 
at the colleges of Bourg and Lyons (1817-20), and 
next went to Paris; hut refusing to take the couise 
for a soldier at the Eeolu Polytecliiiiqiio, lie pith- 
libhed in justification of his choice of a profession 
Lcs Tahletics du Juif Errant in 1823. He found the 
spiritual impulse that he needed in an English 
translation of Holder’s Phihmmhy o/ llistorhy 
and this ho determiued to traiislatb into French, 
al though ho had lirst to huirn (Torman to do so. 
He published tlio hook in 1825, and his rcmaikahle 
Introduction proem od him the friendship of Cousin, 
at Avhoso liouHO he mob Miclielot, for fifty years the 
'brother of liis heart and mind.’ Ho had already- 
travelled in Germany, Italy, ami England, Avlien in 
1829 ho Avas appointed to a post on a government 
mission to Grcoce. The fruit of his travels was La 
Gr(}cG Moderne ( 1830). A spocnlativo republican of 
ideas, one of the earliest AViitors for the ift’vnc des 
Veiix Jllpndcsy and asbudont before tlioir time of the 
old CliaiiHons do Goste, (iuinct ))layed a conspicuous 
part in the Paris of his day, aiuL made his name 
kiioAvn beyond its Avails by Jiis Ahasrt^nis (1833), a 
kind of spiritual imitation of tho ancient mysfceiies, 
in Avbich the AVaiidoring Jcav standfl as an omblein 
of liumauity in its hopoh'SH groping for certainty 
and I'ost, In 1834 ho married, and next produced 
his IcHS successful poems, NapoUon (1836) and 
ProniHlUe ( 1838 ). 'Imcse three Avorks fall naturally 
into a kind of trilogy, in Avliich Ahasnerua repre- 
sents the race, Napoleon the individual, and 
Prometheus the martyr, typical of the religious 
leader. In 1838 ho ])nl)lishod his Ea'Cimcn de la He 
da JdsitSy in Avhicli he shOAVS that Strauss is too 
analytic to detect tho true principle of life in the 
gospels. Quine t’s deepest couAUctiou Avas that 
religion is tho very Bubstaucc of humanity, that the 
true foundorh of society have heeii teachers like 
Zoroaster and Moses, aiid that Christianity itself is 
tho apofchoosis of ])CTsonallty. 

Appointed in 1839 professor of Foreign Literature 
at Lyons, he began tlio.se lectures Avbich aflenvaula 
formed his brilliant liook, Du CUuic des EcUgions 
(1842). He was now recalled to Paiis to the 
chair of ‘ Littdraiuros Mdridionalos ’ at the College 
do France, and bore for four years he lectured to a 
crowd of enthusiastic disciples on such theme, s as 
the revolutions in Italy, tho Jesuits, Ultrnmontam 
ism, and Christianity in relation to tho Frencli 
Revolution. He joined Michelet in attacking the 
Jesuits, and his epigrammatic eloquence, added to 
tho ontlinsiaHm and earnestness of his convictions, 
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made the blow he struck the order the dea<lliesfc it 
iuul leceived in France since the days of Pascal, 
but ilia lectures caused so much excitement tiiat 
government supiiressed llieni in 1846. Next came 
the Kevolution, in whicli Quinet took his place on 
the hanicades, and after its success was elected to 
leprebcnt Ain in the National Assembly, where he 
voted in the Extieine Left. He was little of a 
piactical statesman, hut from the beginning he 
saw the tiaitor under the mask of Louis Napoleon, 
Aftei the co^p d'etat he was exiled to Brussels, 
whence in 1857 he migrated to Veytaux on the 
shore=? of the Lake of Geneva. His mother had 
died in 1847, his wife in 1851, and soon after his 
exile he married the daughter of a Roumanian 
patiiot, Georges Asaky. At Biussels he piodiiced 
Lcs Esclaves (1853), and an edition of the chief 
wiitiiigd of Mamix tie Ste Aldegonde (1856); 
and in Swityerland Merlin VEnchaniciir (2 vols. 
1860), a hook of enormous rhetoiical power, lofty 
hut ill -.sustained thought, and dazzling imageiy. 
Other works were La Edvolntion Ilcligieusc au 
ATA"." SUcle ( 1857) ; Ilistoire de mes Idecs ( iSGO), a 
delightful fragment of an autohiograiihy ; Histoire 
de la Campagne de 1816 (1862), in which he showed 
that Na])oleon’s fall was due to Ills owm outrage 
upon righteousness alone; La Eevohition (1865), 
in ■which he demonstrated that its fiightfal crimes 
w^ere the fniit of the suspicions and misLi-ust 
begotten by t^velve centuries of despotic education. 
All the disasters of French history he traced to the 
national denial of righteousness in the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes ; the Tenor Aras the direct 
result of St BartholomeAV and the Dragonnades, 
and again Avas itself the parent of the ISth 
Brumaire and the 2d December. After the doAvn- 
fall of Napoleon III. he retrrrned to Paiis, and 
during the siege strove to keep agloAv the expiring 
fire of patriotism. He sat in the National Assem- 
blies at Bordeaux and Versailles, and aroubed gi’eat 
enthiraiasm by his impassioned if someAvhat vagire 
oiationjs. He died at Versailles, 27tli March 1875, 

Quillet’s latest hooks Avere La Creation (1870), a 
characteristically bold aud imaginative incursion into 
the domain of science; La lUpuhldjue (1872); and 
V Esprit Nouveau (1874), Le Livre de VExiU appeared 
posthumously. His wife published in 1870 Memoires 
d*Exil; his Gorre<^pondance Inedite followed in 1877 
(2vols.), h\& Lettres d'Exil d Michelet cl a Divers Amis 
in 1884-86 (4 vols.). An edition of his (Euvres ConiplHcs 
in 26 vols. (18.57-79) was prepared by an influential 
committee as a national tribute of respect to the poet, 
the prophet, and tire patriot. See the biogi’aphy by 
Chassin (1869); Edfjar Quinet depuis VExit (1889), by 
his widow; Richard Heath’s Edyar Quinet: His Early 
Life and Writings ( 1881 ) ; also the essays by Professor 
Dowden in Studies in Literature [I&IS], and Montegiit 
in Melanges Critiques (1879). 

Quinine is an alkaloid having the chemical 
formula C2,jH^jN20n,3H20. Along A\itli cinch oni- 
diae, cinchonine, and a large ii umber of other 
alkaloids, it is present in the bark of numerous 
species of Cinchona and Remijia, of Avhich the.se 
substances constitute the active medicinal piin- 
ciple.s. Good barks yield an average of 5 to 6 per 
cent, total alkaloids, of Avhicli one-half is quinine 
and cinchonidine, the other half consisting of the 
other alkaloids in varying proportions. Quinine is 
by far the most important from a medical and com- 
mercial point of vieAv ; the yield of it varies greatly, 
and 8 per cent, being the extremes. Quinine 
is obtained fiom the pOAvdered bark by treating 
it Avich lime, and then extracting the mixtui'e Avith 
alcohol, neutralising Avith an acid so as to obtain a 
salt of quinine, and finally purifying the product. 
In^ 1820 Pelletier and Caventou isolated prire 
quinine, and demonstrated that it AA^as the chief 
active ingredient in the bark, ManY attempts 
have since been made to prepaie it aitincially, but 


AAithout success. For the introduction of the bark 
into Europe, and the culture of the tree in South 
Amenca and (recently) in India, see Cinchona. 

Quinine itself is not used in medicine, oAving to 
the inconveniences aiising from its insolubility in 
Avatei, but many of its salts are, aud tAvo of them, 
the sulphate and hydrochloiate, are iirchrded in 
tlie British Pharniacopccia along Avith numerous 
prepaiations of cinchona-baik containing them. 
The sulphate is the most commonly used piepara- 
tion, and it is popularly' knoAvn as quinine. It 
occurs in small, silky, snoAv-AAliite crystals, Avhich 
have a purely and intensely bitter taste, and are 
sparingly soluble in Avater*'(l in 700 parts); its 
solrrtioiis have a hhtish or fluorescent colour even 
AAhen very dilute. In alcoliol or dilute sirlphuiic 
acid it is veiy soluble. The hydrocldorate closely 
resemble.s the su][)hate, hut is much more soluble 
in AAatev (1 in 34 parts), and its solutions are not 
fluorescent. IVhen treated Avith excess of chlorine 
Avater and a few drops of ammonia .^olirtion, solu- 
tions of quinine give a clear emerald green colorrr ; 
if feiTocyanide of potassium he added this changes 
to a ruby led. 

Preparations of qirrnine, and e.specially the sul- 
phate, arc very largely used in medicine. Locally 
applied dilute solutions (2 to 4 gr. to the oz. of 
Avater) have a germicidal, antiprrtiefactive, and 
aritiferuientative action, hence they are used as 
lotion^ in hay fever, diphtheria, cystitis, and 
similar diseases. As a hitter tonic small doses 
(^ to 2 grains) are frequently given in general 
debility, atonic dyspepsia, anamiia, scrofula, con- 
valescence from acute diseases, and other conditions 
Avher’e tonic treatment is required. It is also of 
great value as an antipyretic and antiperdodic. In 
healthy persons it does not reduce the bodily tem- 
pei-ature, but in typhus, typhoid, rheumatic, and 
some other fevers it is extrenrely valuable in this 
respect. A dose of 3 to 15 grams may he given in 
these cases. In certain fevers it does not reduce 
terrrperature. In malarial affections of all kinds it 
is supreme, and at present no other knoAAm drug 
can compare Avitii it in efficacy. In intermittent 
fevers and ague the best plan is to begin its 
administration about eight hours before the attack 
is expected, and continue it in hourly doses for 
three or four lrour.s until 15 to 30 grains" have been 
given. It cuts sliort or abort.s the recurring febrile 
attacks. It is also of great value as a prophylactic 
in persons Ariio are exposed to the risks of iiralaiial 
poisoning. In such cases three grains tAvice daily 
IS uairally considered a sufficient do.se. 

Quinine is also largely given in neuralgia and in 
infiaiumatrons. Large doses are very apt to initate 
the stomach, and sometimes produce a train of 
symptoms knoAVn as cinchonlsni. There is singing 
in the ears, dizziness, deafness, a feeling of fullness 
in the head, and disturbance of vision— all of 
Avhich usually pass oil’ AAithout leaving any ill 
results. In some cases the effects are more severe, 
and may lead to dangerous depression and collapse, 
especially if tire patient be already Aveakened by 
disease. " Certain persons are very susceptible to 
the action of quinine, and suffer froirr^ cinclionism 
after small doses. In others skin eruptions, cederna 
of the face, irritation of the bladder and kidneys, 
and other disagreeable effects are sonietimea seen. 
Workers in quinine-factories also occasionally suffer 
from skin eruptions. These accidents are, hoAV- 
ever, comparatively rare. 

The sulplrate of cinchonidine aud siilplrate of 
cinchonine are also included in the British Phar- 
nracopoeia. They have the same actions and uses 
as quinine, but are very much less used. They 
seem, hoAvever, to be efficacious, aud are cheaper. 

See works by J. B, Howard (1876), C. 3L Markham 
(1^0), Manson (1882), andFliiokiger (1884). 
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Quiuotl [Chenopodiuni QuLnoa)y valnablci 
fo(^-l)lant, a native of Chili ami the high table- 
land of Mexico, which much reseml)les boiiie of the 
British species of Chenopodium (q.v.). ^ In the 
countries in which it is indigenous it is^ much 
cultivated for its seeds, ^\hich form a principal 
food of the iiiliahitanta. The meal made from 
some varieties of the seed has a aome^yhat peculiar 
flavour, bub it is very mitiitious and is inade into 
a kind of porridge and cakes. The j)hiut is some- 
tiines cultivated in British gardens for its leaves, 
which are a good substitute for spinach, 

Quill olillC; a pungent colourless liquid obtained 
by the distillation of bones, coal-tar, and various 
alkaloids. It is the base of many organic bodies, 
and is i&oineric with Leucol ( q. v, ). 

QllilwluaffCSinia(Lat., Miftieth’), the Sunday 
immediately precetliiig Ash-AVedriesday. Tlie 
common explanation of the name Qiiinquagesima, 
and of Sexagesima ami Septuagesima, the two ])re- 
ceding Sundays, is that the Sundays are, rougl dy 
speaking, about fifty, sixty,^ and seventy days 
respectively before Easter. Quinquagesiiiia, indeed, 
is exactly fifty days before the Octavo of Easter — 
ie. Low Sunday (q.v. ). But probably the terms 
were adopted without any intention of expressing 
delinite numbers, and simply on a false analogy 
with (Quadragesima, the Latin name of Lent. 

QiiiiKlUCX'eilieSj vessels with five banks of 
oars, however arranged (see TlllRKME), may be 
regarded as the first-rates of the ancient navies. 

Quinsy (originally sqiiincawy; Er. esquinanoic ; 
from Gr. /cyuaac/te), known also as Cynanchc 
Tonsillar ia and TunsillitiSy or as ‘intlammatory 
sore throat,’ is an inllanunatory alfection of the sub- 
stance of the tonsils, attended when fully developed 
by siqipurafcion (see Palatis). The inllammation 
is seldom limited to these ghiuds, but extends to 
the uvula, the soft palate, and the phaiynx. The 
disease usually manifests itself by tlilliciilty in 
swallowing, ami a sense of heat and discomfort in 
the throat, often amounting to considerable pain. 
On examination the throat at first exhibits uu- 
natui’fil redness, with enlargement of one or both 
tonsils. The uvula is enlarged and elongated, 
its end either dropping clown into the pharynx, 
and, by exciting the sensation of a foreign body, 
giving rise to much irritation, or else adhering 
to one of the tonsils. The tongue is usually furrccl, 
ami the pulse rapid, and there are the ordinary 
s^nnploms of that form of constitutional disturbance 
known as inflammatory fever. The inflammation 
terminates either in resolution (if the attack is not 
severe, and yields readily to treatment) or in sup- 
puration, which may be detected by the occurrence 
of slight rigors, and by the increased softness of the 
enlarged tonsil. The matter which is discharged 
has sometimes a veiy fetid smell, and the fetor 
may be the first indication of the riiptuve. The 
pain almost entirely ceases udth the discliarge of 
matter, and recovery is then rapid. The disease 
usually runs a course of from three to seven days ; 
but it may be prolonged if, as sometimes happens, 
the two sides are successively affected. It almost 
invaiiably terminates favourably. It is most 
common between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. The ordinary exciting cause of this disease 
is exposure to cold, especially when the body is 
warm and perspiring ; and certain persons (or 
even farnilies) are so subject to it that slight 
exposure is almost sure to induce it. 

The patient should remain in the house (or, in 
cold weather, even in bed), and sliould be kept on 
low, non-stiniulatiiig diet, According to Sir 
Morell MackenJiie, the best treatment at the coni- 
mencemenb of the attack consists in the admini.s- 
tration of gnaiacum. lie gives it in the form of 


lozenges, each containing three grains, and one to 
be sucked every two hours, and states that by tliia 
mean.s the disease may generally be averted 
Baking-soda (bicarbonate of soda) applied to the 
affected part on the Lip of the forelinger every Jiour 
or half-hour often has the same effect. In more 
severe cases the patient may gargle frequently 
with hot water, or may inhale the \’apour of hoif- 
iiig water, and apply liot poultices or fomentationg 
to the side of the neck. Blistering and leecliinrr 
t\iil sometimes give relief, but if suppuiatioii is 
once established they do harm rather than good. 
If the tonsils are voiy much enlarged they should 
be pricked with a lancet to let out the pus. 

<|llintaiu ^vaH an instriimenb used in the 
ancient practice of tilting on lioiseback with the 
lance, it coiisi.sted of an iqnight post, surmounted 
by a cross-bar turning on a pivot, which had at one 
end a flat board, at the other a hag of sand. The 
object of the tiltcr was to strike the boarcl at such 
speed that he would he W(dl po-st before the ba" of 
sand, as it whirled round, could Iiit him on the 
hack. At Olfhani in Kent, 7 miles WNW. of 
Maidstone, there arc the remains of an old quintain * 
and at the May games hold at »SL ]\raiy Cray in 
Kent, near Bromley, in 1891 the quintain was also 
revived. 

Qllilltsil, a French ^voight corresponding to the 
English ‘ hniidredweiglit,’ was equal to 100 poimds 
(livres) j on the introduction of ine mcLiical system 
the same name was employed to designate a weight 
of 100 kilogrammes (see Guamme). fl’he metrical 
quintal, equivalent to 220 lb. avoirdupois, is thus 
more than Lav ice as lieavy a,s the old one. 

Qliiiitaiui, Mangel Jose, Avho.se patriotic odes 
obtained for him the surname of the ‘ Spanish 
Tyrtmus,’ Avas born at Madrid, 11th Ajn-il 1772, 
studied at Salamanca, and established himself as 
an advocate in his native city, Avhere his house 
l)ecainc a resort of the advanced liljcrals of the 
time. Besides his Spanisli BUitarcli ( f/c /os 
Espanolca CdchrcSy a Avork Avhich is 

reckoned one of the linest Spanisli classics, he 
published one or two tragc<lie,s, and an excellent 
seleetioii of Castilian poetry. Gn the restoration 
of Ferdinand VTf, in 18M ' (Quintana’s liberalism 
caused his imprisonment for six years; but he 
iiltiinately forsook the liberal cause, hold oJlice, 
and died 11th March 1807. 

Quintet i, a musical composition for live solo 
voices, or for flve instrumentH, each of Avhich is 
ohliqato. (Quint^itts for strings have been Aviitteii 
by iloccheriiii, Beethoven, MeiidelsHohii, Schubert, 
OnsloAVj &c. ; for other comhinatioiis of instru- 
ments, generally including the pianoforte, by 
Mozart, Schuliert, Schumann, Brahnis, and EalK 
Of vocal qiiintetts one of the most notable Is that 
in Wagner’s Mciatcraimjcr. 

Quintilian. M. Fal)ius CQuintilianus was 
born about 85 A. I), at Calagiirris [Ualahornt)^ in 
Spain, and attended in Itohie the prelections of 
Domitius Afer, Avho died in 59. After this tlatc, 
however, he revisited Stuiin, Avheuce he returned 
ill 68 to^ Koine, in the train of Galha, and began 
to practise as a pleader in Irhe courts, in AA'hicli 
capacity his reputation became considerable. He 
Avas more distinguish eel, lioAVCver, as a teacher 
than as a practitioner of the oratorical art, and 
his iiLstructioiis came to be the most eagerly 
sought after among all his con temporarieB, his 
pupils including Pliny the Younger and the tAvo 
grand nepheAvs of D{)initiau. As a mark of this 
emperor^s favour he Avas invested Avith the 
insignia and title of consul j while ho also holds 
the distinction of being the lirsfc x-^ublic teacher 
AAdio benefited by the eiulowmont of Vespasian, 
and received a fixed salary from the imperial 
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exchec^uer. Hi& profefebioiial caieer as a teacher 
of eloiiuence coinineiiced ]nobably about 72, but 
after twenty years of labour as advocate and 
teacher lie retired into private life, and died prob- 
ably soon after 96. His re])utation rests securely on 
his gieat woik entitled Be Instilutlonc Oratoria 
Libri> XII. j a complete system of iheturic, which 
lie dedicate.^ to his fiiend Victor ins Marcellus, 
hinuaelf a court favourite and orator of distinction. 
It was written — as he tells us in his preface to 
his publisher Trypho — after he had ceased to be a 
public teaclrer, and was the fruit of two years’ 
labour. In tlie iii.st book he discusses the pre- 
liminary training through which a youth must 
pass before he can begin those studies which are 
refpiisite for the orator, and he gi\ es us an elaborate 
outline of tire mode in Avhich children should be 
educated in the interval between the nui’aeiy and 
the final instructions of the grammarian. The 
second book treats of the lirst principles of rhetoric, 
and contains an iiiciiiiry into the essential nature 
of the art. The &iil)jects of the live following 
books ai’e invention and .arraugemeut j while that 
of the eight! 1 , ninth, tenth, and eleventh is style 
{loeiitlo ), with memory and delivery. Of these the 
eighth and ninth discuss the elements of a good 
style ; the tenth, tire practical studies recLiiisite ; 
the eleventh, appi()priateness, nicmoiy, and 
delivery. The last, and in the author’.s view 
most iiiiporfcairt, book is devoted to the various 
requisites for the formation of a iiirished orator, 
such as his manners, his moral ciraructer, his 
mode of undertakirrg, preparing, and coirducting 
cainses, the style of eloquence most advantageous 
to adopt, the age at which pleading should be 
begun, and at wliich it should be left off, find other- 
allied topics. Tire entire work is remarkable for 
its sound critical judgments, its purity of taste, 
admirable form, and the perfect familiarity it 
exhibits Avitli the literatui*e of oratory. The con- 
densed survey of Greek and Roman literature with 
Avliich the teuth hook commences has always been 
admired for its clearnejas, width of intellectual 
sympathy, and A'igour. Quintilian s oavii style is 
excellent, for though he is not free from the love of 
llorid ornament and jroetic metaphor characteristic 
of his age, he Avas saved from its extremes by his 
good sense, Avhich refused to sacrifice clearness and 
simplicity to ehect, and still more, by Ids avIi ole- 
some admiration for Cicero. The style of Seneca 
he discusses almost as fully as he does that of 
Cicero, denouueing it as a dangerous model for tire 
orator to folloAV. He makes an obvious effort to be 
fair ill balancing his praise and blame, but a careful 
reader detects an undertone of dislike, AAdiether to 
Seneca’s philosophy or his person. Nineteen longer 
and 145 shorter (ed. C. Ritter, 18S5), 

Avhicli have been ascribed to him, are noAV believed 
to be spurious, as they evidently belong to different 
authors, and even different epochs. 

The best edition of Quintilian’s works is that of Bur- 
nianii (1720) ; of the In&tiixitio Oratoria^ those hy Spald- 
ing, completed by Ziunpt and Eonnell ( 179S-1S34 ), the 
last volume (vi.) containing a lexicon. Halm (186S-69), 
and the hand-edition by Meister (1886-87), Of Book x. 
alone there are editions by Professor J. E. B. Mayor 
(1872, incomplete), Hild (Paris, 1SS5), Frieze (Rew York, 
1889 ), and Principal Peterson ( Oxford, 1891 ). There are 
English translations by Guthrie (180B^ and the Eev. J. S. 
Watson (Bohn, 1S55-5G). See Karl rilz, Qidnlilianus : 
ein Lehrerleben am der voniischcn Kaiserzeit (1863), and 
C. Ritter, Die Quintilianischen Declamaiioiien (1881). 

Quintus Curtius- See Curtius. 

Quipu, the language of knotted cords AAduch 
was used by the Incas of Peru previous to the con- 
quest of their country by the Spaniards. A series 
of knotted strings AA^as faistenecl at one end to a 
stout cord ; the other ends hung free. This was 


used for the purpose of conveying commauds to 
ofticers in the provinces, and even for recoiding 
historic annals. The colouis of the strings and 
the order of their aiiangement, the character and 
number of the knots, their distance from the cord 
to Avliieh they Avere connected, and the methods of 
their interlacing Avere the principal elements in 
this ‘knotty language.’ 

Quiriims (see Mars).— T lie Quirinal (Lat 
Collis Qulrinalis) is one of the seven hills of 
ancient Rome (q.v.), and ne.\fc to the Ptilatine 
and Capitolirie the oldest and most famous quaiter 
of the city. For QmnteSi also, see Rome. 
Qiiiscalu.s. See Grakle. 

Qui Tain actions are actions so called in the 
laAv of England from the first Avoids of the old 
form of declaration liy A\hich informers sue for 
penalties, the plaintiff desciihing himself as suing 
as Avell for the croAvn as for himself, the penalty 
being divided betAveen himself and the croAvii. 
Quitch* See Couch-grass. 

Quito, the capital of Ecuador, and of the pro- 
vince of Pichincha, lies in O'" 14' S. lat, on the east 
side of tlie great plateau of Quito, at the foot of 
the volcano of Pichincha (q.v.), at an eleva- 
tion of 93dl feet above the sea. Its site, cut up 
Avith iiumeioua lavines, is very uneven; but the 
streets are laid out legulaily at light angles, 
plunging into_ and scaling the sides of tlie valleys 
which come in their cour.se. The city is Avell 
lia\ed, but the sideAvalks are very naiiow; and 
the streets are lit only Avilli candles or keiosene 
lanijjs— ofteiiest those placed before &liiine.s at the 
street-comers. The appearance of Quito is very 
pictuiesfpie, and its beautiful environment of 
mouTitain.s, together Avitli its clear, healthy, and 
temperate climate, maintaining an eternal spring, 
venders it one of the most charming cities of South 
Ameiica ; yet the abrupt changes fioin the hot sun 
of mid-day to the chills of evening make pneunionia 
and diseases of the chest very common. The chief 
edifices are built of stone, the others of adobes or 
sun-dried brick>, coveied A\ith tiles. In the gieat 
square stand the quaint cathedial, Avitli its ga-een- 
tiled dome, the arclibisl ion’s palace, the municipal 
building, and the capitol, built of brick and stucco, 
Avith AA'ine-shops on the ground-floor and tlie tAvo 
halls of congress on the third story. Other public 
buildings include the univeisity, a sciuiriaiy, an 
institute of science, an observatory, a museum, a 
library of 20,000 volumes, a penitentiary with 500 
cells, a hospital Avith 500 beds, a lunatic asylum, a 
retreat for lepers, a score of churches, and three 
times as many nionasteries. Most of these last are 
in a very dilapidated condition, for Avhicli it is hard 
to find any explanation bub lazines.s ; for they still 
retain their lands and revenues, and the offeriug.s 
of the faitliful, who are nearly all Indians, are as 
constant as ever. Indeed, Quito is the jiaradise of 
priests — of Avhom there are raoie than 400 in the 
city — and the bells are jangling all day long ; for 
Ecuador is the most faithful piovince of the pope, 
and the oue state in the Avorld Avliich still refuses to 
recognise the unity of Italy and the condition of 
affairs that resulted from the occupation of Rome. 
There are only two or three good sliops, and no 
hotels ; the daily market in the square before the 
monasteiy of San Francisco is the general purclias- 
ing-plaee, and the religious houses serve for hostels. 
The city boasts a telephone system, but water is still 
purveyed in great jars borne on the shouldei-s of 
carriers. The manufactures include cottons and 
woollens and beer; the drying of bird-skins 
(humming-birds’), the copying of religious paint- 
ings, and the production of images of the Virgin 
and of saints rank as imiJortant industries. 
Founded in 1534, Quito has suffered frequently 
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from earthquakes (e&pccially in 1797 and 18od) and 
from revolutions {recently in 1877 and 1883). Pop. 
about 50,000, mainly Indians and mestizoes. See 
Mormier, Dc^' Auc^cs ciu Pam ( 1890) ; also Vincent, 
Around and About South America (1S90). 

Quit Routj a term used to denote various 
nominal lents ; properly speaking, a quit lent is 
a vent re.seived in lieu of all services, liecause on 
])aying it tlie holder of the land goes quit and free. 
In "old lecords it is called u’liite i-ent, l>ecaii.se it 
Avas jiaid in silver money, as distinguished from 
corn rents. Tlie Conveyancing Act, 1881, empowers 
an owner of land to recleom any quit rent to Avhich 
it may he subject. 

Quoad Satf^ra. See Pauish. 

Quoin (Fr. cofgndj fiom Lat. cuncufi] is gener- 
ally a wedge or an angle. In aitillery the quoin 
is a Avedge inserted beneath the breach of a gun, 
for raising or depressing the muzzle. Quoin, in 
Arcliitecture, is one of the stones forming the solid 
corner of a huilding. 'Where the Avork is of hiick 
or small materials the quoins are usuall}^ of ashlar. 

Quoits^ a game much practised in many 
districts of Groat Prifcain, seems to have been 
derived from the ancient game of ‘tliioAviiig 
the discuSf* Avhich a’^uis .such a favourite amuse- 
ment of the Gieeks and Romans. The discus 
was a circular plate of stone or metal, 10 to 12 
inches in diameter, and Avas held by its farthei 
edge Avith the right hand, .so as to lean ui)on the 
foreaim, and Avas cast Avitli a sAving of the arm, 
aided by a twist of the Avhole body. It was gener- 
all}^ tliroAvn edge foremost, and upAvards at an 
angle of 45°, so as to give it as great a range as 
poshilde, and the player Avho tlireAV it farthest was 
the Aviniier. Sometimes a kind of quoit was used. 
The modern game of quoits differs very considerably 
fi-om tills. A quoit is a llattish ring of iron, gener- 
ally about 8 inches in external diameter, and be- 
tween 1 and 2 inches in breadth j the Aveiglit accord- 
ingly varies a good deal, hut may in any match 
be fixed beforeliand. The quoit is Comdex on the 
upper side, and slightly concave on the under, so 
that the outer edge curves tlowii wards, and is sharp 
enough to stick into the ground. The mode of 
playing is as folIoAvs ; Two pins, called ‘ hobs,’ are 
driven into the ground from 18 to 21 yards apart ; 


and the players, Avho are divided into tAvo paities, 
stand at one hoh, and in regular succes&ion throw 
their quoits (of Avhich each player has two) as near 
to the other hoh as tlie}' can. The points are 
counted as in boAvls or in curling. To facilitate tlie 
sticking of the quoits at the point Avhere they strike 
the giound, a flat circle of clay — about 1 or 2 indies 
in thickness, and U feet in radius — is placed round 
each bob; this leqnires to he kept moist. The 
quoit, Avhen to he thvoAvn, is grasjred Avith the right 
hand by one side, Jind pitched with an upAvaul and 
fovAvard jerk of the hand and aim, Avhich give it a 
Avhivling motion, and cause it to .strike the ground 
Avith it'^ edge. Phiyer.s acquire such dexterity in 
this game that they can very frequently ‘ring’ 
tlieii quoit — that is, land it so that the quoit sur- 
rounds the hob. 

Quorn, or Quokndon, a village of Leicester- 
shire, 2^ miles SE. of Longhhoroiigh, gives name 
to a celebrated kennel (and hunt) of foxhounds. 
Pop. 1816. See FoxilUNTiNCf. 

Quorra. Sec Nigeb. 

Qnorillll is a legal ler-rn denoting a certain 
.specified number out of a larger number as entitled 
or- bound to act for cei’fcain ]mi-po.se.s. Thus, in 
statutes appointing commissioners or trustees of a 
puldic woi'K it is usual to name a certain nnmber 
of tlie Avliole body as sufficient to discliarge the 
business Avheu it may be inconvenient for all to 
attend. For the origin of the expre.s&ioii, see 
Justice of the Peace, Vol. VI. p. 378. 

Quotidian Fever. See Ague. 

Quo Warranto, the title of a Avrit by Avliieli 
a pensoii oi c(jrporate body is summoned to sIioav 
by Avhal av arrant a particular franchise or office is 
claimed. In the reign.s of Charles II. and James 
II. the Avrit was used ojipressively, for the purpose 
of depriving cities and boronglis of their lihertics. 
At the firesent day an information in the natuie 
of a quo warranto may he filed, with the leave of 
the court ; disputed questions in regard to muni- 
cipal offices, &:c. are sometimes brought to trial in 
this Avay, The information is noAV regarded as a 
form of civil process, 

Qurflll. See Koean. 
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i.s the eighteenth lettei in our 
alpliahet. In ancient Eg^^ptian 
tlieve seems to liave been no 
clear distinction between the 
sounds of r and I, both of which 
are liquid trills, the bieath 
escaping over the vibrating 
edges of the tongue — in the one 
case over the tip, in the other 
over the sides {see L). Consequently the hiero- 
glyphic picture of the Mioness,’ from whicli our 
letter I is derived, was used almost interchangeahly 
with the picture of the mouth (see ALniABET), 
Avhich became tlie source of the letter But the 
Semites, who obtained their alphabet from tlie 
Egyptians, made a clear distinction between the 
two sounds, and hence the two Egyptian symbols 
were specialised, the tailed hieratic form of the 
Egyptian picture of the iiiouth being exclusively 
adopted as the Semitic sign for ?\ It was called 
m*A, ‘the head/ because in the hieratic form, 9, it 
resembled the oval of the head supported on the 
neck. In the lapidary writing of the PJicenicians 
tlie letter became angular instead of rounded, and 
the Semitic form, passed without alteiation into 
the earliest Greek alphabet. AVhen the direction 
of the Greek writing was reversed the form was 
somewhat rounded, giving for the sound of r the 
symbol P, which was called rho. The Semitic name 
rCb'h or rhos would become rhosa in Greek, but as 
in Greek an s normally disappears between two 
vowels, tills would give rhoa, and linally rho^ 
owing to the coalescence of the vowels. In the 
primitive Greek al])hal)et, as in the Plicraician, the 
forms of the signs for 6, cl, and ?• cliflered little, and 
confusions arose. Ilence the signs were dilferen- 
tiated in various ways. In the early Greek alpha- 
bet which found its way into Italj'’ the tail of 
P was curved round, giving the form B with n lower 
loop, to denote d, while for cl the tail was short- 
ened and finally disappeared, giving D. For r a 
sliort tail was added, giving the form K, which 
ultimately became It, while the form P was retained 
to represent ?’ in the Eastern alphabet and in tlie 
Western to represent ^). The tail of It began to 
make its a^ipearance in the Greek alphabet before 
it was transmitted to Italy, but subsequently dis- 
appeared, other ways of ai'oiding tlie confusion 
between the forms having been invented. For the 
lapidary and capital forms the old It has been 
retained, Imt in minuscule writing we use r and ^ , 
the first of which is an uucial form derived from f? ; 
the second, called the r rotunda, coming from the 
old Itoman cursive, in 'which the vertical stroke 
of It lias nearly disappeared, being represented 
only by the small tag at the top of ^ 

The sound of r is a true consonant in the north 
of England, where it is exaggerated in the North- 
umberland burr. In Sanskrit it is vocalic j in the 
south of England it is often reduced to a semi- 
vowel or even to a vowel j while in the hlidlands, 
in Scotland, and in France it ^weserves the proper 
sound of a trilled liquid which it had in Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. After a guttural vo\vel it is hardly 
heard, farther being now almost indistinguishable 
from father. The Irish r- is a survival of the old 



English sound, the pronunciation hctriini for Gianu,’ 
arutn for ‘ arm,’ and horen for ‘born,’ reproducing, it 
is believed, the nieducval English sound, whicli is 
now le'^s resonant than it foimeily was. The sounds 
of r and ^ are often intei changed. In the Indian 
alphabet the Semitic symbol for r represent.^ /, and 
the symbol for I lepresents r. The Japanese sign 
I for r was obtained from a Chinese sign for I, and 
some Polynesian and Soiitli African peojdes replace 
1 r by the easier sound of /, as is also done by 
English childicn, who, however, often prefer ir, 
saying re u-y for ‘veiy. ’ The sound of r i& lusually 
the last which chiltlren learn to pronounce, lii 
Euglisli I fiequently lejdaces r antf occasionally r 
replaces /, as in ‘ turban ’from toUhant. Sometimes 
r disappears, as in ‘speak’ from O.E. spremm, 
‘pin’ from O.E. yurou, ‘palsy ’from 0. ET. jictra- 
and ‘cockade’ from U. Fr. cocart. It is 
intrusive in ‘shrill’ from O.E. schill, in ‘hoaisc’ 
from O.E. has, in ‘ partridge ’ from Lat. in 

‘ cartiidge ’ from Fr. ccirtoiichc, in ‘ corporal ’ from 
Ih'. cetpored, and in ‘culpiit’ from Lat. culpa. It 
is also intrusive in and hriCie-promn. Tliere i.s 
a modern tendency to insert a liiial r, as in ‘tateis’ 
for ‘potatoes’ and ‘Victoiiar’ for ' Victoria. ’ In 
the words our, youi\ their, her, the r is a survival 
of an old genitive suffix. Sometimes r is trans- 
posed, as in ‘ hoise ’ from hrose. In Latin r 
supplants s between two vowels and sometimes at 
the end of words, as in ‘arena’ iov uscnci, ‘daii’ 
for dad, ‘ pluriina’ for phidmcc, ‘honor’ for honos, 

‘ arbor ’ for arho.^. 

Ra. See Egypt, Vol. IV. p. 234. 

Raal) (Hung. Gybr), a town of Hiingaiy, stands 
on an extensive I’lain at the confluence of the Baab 
and the Little Danuhe, a hraiicli of the great river 
of that naiiiG, 67 miles WNW. of Buda-Pestli. It 
contains numeioiis religious edifices, among which 
is a beautiful cathedral. The manufactures aie 
chiefly tobacco and cutlery. Pop. 20,981. 

RaaltC, a town of the Netlierlands, in tlie pro- 
\iuce of Overyssel, 11 miles NNE. of Deventer. 
Pop. 5795, 

Raasay^ one of the Inner Hehiides, lies between 
the Isle of Skye and llie mainland of Scotland, and 
belongs to Inverness-shire. It is 13 miles in length 
from nortli to south, 3^ miles in greatest breadth, 
and 24 sq. in. in area. Pop, (1S41) 647 ; (18S1) 
478. Tlie western side of the island is bare and 
uninteresting. On the eastern and inure sheltered 
side there is some striking sceiieiy. Bun Caan 
(1456 feet) is the highest point, and Brochel Castle, 
on the east shore— now a mere ruin — the chief 
object of interest. 

Ralbamis Maiirus (or more correctly //ra- 
ba?t‘us}j a great Caroliiigian churchman and divine, 
was bora of noble parents at Mainz about 776, 
and had his education at Fulda and at Tours 
under Alcuin, 'who siimamed him Maurus after 
the favourite disciple of St Benedict. He was 
next placed at the head of Ids school at Fulda, 
where he trained scholars like ‘VValafrid Straho 
and Otfild of ‘Weissenburg, In 822 he becpie 
abbot, blit resigned in 842 to retire to the neigh- 
bouring cloister of Petevsborg, whence in 847 he 
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was called to the arclibishopiic of Mainz. The 
chief event of Ills rei^n ^\'as liis severity a^^ainst 
the too logical monk Gottschalk for liis views on 
preclesthiation. He died in 8j6. His writings 
show erudition but little originality. They include 
Coniiiieutaiies on the Old Testament, St Matthew, 
and St Panrs Kpi&tles, homilies, doctrinal treatises, 
liyiiiiis, anil a Latin- Germ an glossary to the Bible 
(GralPs DiiUiskit, vol. iii.). Among these aie 
De InUitiitionc Clcrlcoruni^ and Dg Univcrso Lihri 
ira/L, sice Etymologiariiiii OpuSy a kind of encyclo- 
picdia of its time. 

His Opera Omnia (so called) fill vols. cvii.-cxii. of 
Migiie’s Patruloyue Carons Comidetun — a icprint of the 
Cologne edition of Colvenerius (0 volb, folio, 1G27), to 
which are x>refacud the Lives by his disciple Hudolxihiis 
and by Joannes Tritlieiniiis. See the studies by Spengler 
(1S5G), Kohler (IbTO), and Hichter (18S2). 

Ralbat, also called New Sallee, a seaport of 
!Morocco, and one of the most picburesfpie towns of 
the empire, Is sibilated on the soutli side of the 
Bii'Kagrag, at its entrance into the Atlantic. It 
stands on dill's in the midst of gardens, and is over- 
looked by a large citadel. The ino'^t conspicuous 
object is, however, the tower of Beni-IIassan (ISO 
feet high), rivalling the great towers of Seville 
(Girakla) and Morocco (Kntnhiya) ; near it is the 
ruined mosque of Almaiizor, oiiginally intended to 
he made the largest in the world, iluins still exist 
of the feullau’a palace .that was immortalised by the 
feats of Dick Whittington’s cat. Carpets, shoes, 
and mats are made, and woollens dyed. But, 
owing to the silting up of the mouth of the river, 
the commerce of liabat has much declined, for- 
merly it was the centre of the European trade with 
Morocco ; it still exports olive- oil, grain, hides, 
Ilux, wool, maize, and millet. There is a small 
import of cottoii-stnH’s, sugar, candles, and tea. 
Pop. 2G,000. )See English Illustnitcd Magazine 
(Pcbniaiy 1890); also Avllee. 

Rabbi {Heh.. ‘my master,’ ‘my teacher’), an 
lioiiorary title of the Jewish Mas be is of the Law, 
which is lirsb found apx)lie<.l after the time of Herod, 
subsequently to the disxiutes between the two 
schools of Dhammai (q.v.) and Hillel (q. v. ). It 
■was in common use at the time of Christ, who is 
addressed as such by liis discij^les and the common 
peoxilti. Otlier forms of the same title are Rob 
( ‘ master’), Rabhdn ( ‘our master’ ), and the Hellen- 
istic Mahhoiii (‘my master’). The title liahban 
was first given to the grandson of Hillel, Gamaliel 
(q.v.), as prince-presiilent of the sanhedrim, and 
was only hunie by seven other exalted chiefs of 
schools. At xircsenb nothing but the degree of 
Moretm (‘our teacher’), bestowed upon a candi- 
date who proves his erudition in tlie written and 
oral law and all its hearings before a college of 
rabhia, is wanted to render him eligible for the post 
of a rabbi, which, however, carries no authority 
whatsoever with it, save on a very few ritual 
points. It is a nieie ignorant error to hold that 
the rahhi of our day is a kind of ‘ priest ’ in the 
i^ense of the Old Testament. He is simply the 
teacher of the young, deliveis sermons, assists at 
marriages and divorces, and the like, and lias to 
decide on some ritual cpiestions. Up to the times 
of the removal of Jewish disabilities in Europe 
(see Jews, Vol. VI. p. J28) he had on some occa- 
sions also to give judgment in civil matters. For 
the later Jewish, or so-called literature, 

see Jews, Vol. VI. p, 331 ct seq. ; for Kahbinical 
Jews and liahbanites, see the same article, p. 330. 

Rabbit {Lepus cuniGidtis)^ a well-known rodent 
in tlie same genus as the hare, from Avhich it 
clilfers in some external features and yet more in 
its habits. The rabbit is smaller than the hare, 
with shorter head, ear,s, and legs; the ears are 


shorter than the head, and have no black patcli at 
their apex, or at most a very small one ; the hind- 
legs are not so much longer than the fore-legs as 
they are in the hare ; the predominant colour is 
gray. Moieovci, the rabbit hiings fortli hlind ami 
naked young, which it nurtures in tlie safe retreats 
all'orde’d by tlie burrows. These burrows aie often 
of great lengtli, have a crooked course, and gener- 
ally several openings. Rabbits live socially, and 
) refer for their warrens places where the soil is 
oosc and dry, and where furze or other hiiishwood 
afibrds additional shelter. They feed on grass, 
herbs, and tender hark. Their rejiroducdon is 
very iirolific, for breeding may occur four to eight 
times dining the year, the period of gestation lasts 
only thirty days, three to eight young are horn at 
once, and sexual maturity is readied in about six 
mouths. A Lame rabbit has been known to hear 
fifty-eight young in a year, and Peiinaiib calculated 
that from one mother no less than 1,274,840 descend- 
ants might result by the end of four years, assum- 
ing that all the members of successive generations 
survived and reproduced. The young are horn — ^ 
naked, blind, and helx>less — within the burrow in 
a special hrood-chamber or nest lined by some of 
the mother’s fur. The mother-rabbit takes much 
eaie of Iier young, nor is the male lacking in afiec- 
tion, though in abnormal conditioiLs lie sometimes 
destroys the brood. For periods at least labbits 
aie inonogfimons, and the Jiiales exliibit much 
atrection fur their mates and hatied of livals. Tlie 
normal length of life sec ms to he about seven or 
eight years. The gregarious life of a rabbit warren 
needs no description, hut it may be noticed that 
adjacent burrows sometimes inteiseet. The senses 
of rabbits are acute, but their iiitelligeiico is not 
higlily developed. They are most active in the 
Moaming and darkness. Their chief enemie.s are 
Gilds of piey such as hawks and owls, and carniv- 
ores such as fo.x and weasel. By stamping with 
the hind-legs the older rabbits give signals when 
danger threatens. It is said that the whiteness of 
the exposed under sides of fclie tails is of advantage 
in indicating the direction of movements, hut one 
would think that it must he also disadvantageous 
in making the retreating labhit more consuiciioua. 

Tame rabbits are varieiies of the wild form, 
modified by the artificial selection usually associ- 
ated with domestication. Among the more im- 
portant breeds are the ‘ silver rabliits’ with bluish- 
gray silvery fur, the ‘ Russian rabbits ’ vdth gray 
body and brown bead, the ‘Angora rabbits ’ with 
short ears and very long silken fur. Albinos with 
white hair and red eyes are common. The domestic 
varieties, especially the last, are much less hardy 
than those which run wild. Some reiiiarkahle 
modilications have occurred among rabbits in wliicli 
cross-1 irceding has been jirevented by insulation. 
Thus there arc local varieties in tlie Falkland 
Islands and in Jamaica. Most I'emarkable are 
the dwavf-rahhits of Porto Santo, one of the 
Madeiras, which are said to he the descendants of a 
single litter left there in the beginning of the 16th 
century. These are so much modified that they 
do not breed with other rabbits. Hybrids between 
bare and rabbit are not uncommon in France. 
In regard to the keeping of tame rabbits, it may 
be noticed that they eat almost any kind of vege- 
table food ; the coar.ser blades of cabbages, tiirmp- 
JeavGS, celery- tops, carrot-tops, and other produce 
of the garden, not suitable for human use, are 
readily consumed by them, as well as chick weed, 
sow-thistle, dandelion, and many otlier weeds. 
When the rabbit-enclosure contains a plot of grass 
and clover it afibrds them an important part of 
their food. Great care is requisite to keep tJieir 
boxes dry, neglect of which, and a too exclusive 
feeding with green and succulent food, cause 
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diseases, often fatal, particularly to the young. 
Diy food, such as com, ought to he frequently 
given ; and aromatic lierhs, fsucli as parsley, thyme, 
and milfoil, not only tend to preserve the health 
of rahhits, hut to improve tlie flavour of their llesli. 
It is usual to give no ^vater to tame raldnts ; hut 
it is better to supply tliein regularly witli it, and 
the females particularly^ need it after producing 
Youiig. See books on ra])hit-keeping hv ‘ Cniii- 
hnlus' (ISSO), Pu 0. Edwards (2d eel. 1887), K. 
Knight (1SS9), and liayson (2d ed. 1889). 

It is believed hy niany that Spain was the 
original home of rahhits, and that they weie, 
niitil comparatively recent times, confined to the 
MediteiTanean region. It is certain that in Spain, 
and still more in the Balearic Isle.s, they did tre- 
mendous havoc in the 1st century B.C. ; still it 
seems that hones of rabbits have been found in 
Quaternary deposits north of the Aljis. Rahhits 
spread very rapidly, as may he inferred from the fact 
that they were not introduced into Scotland till the 
iiist quarter of the lOtli century. Their introduc- 
tion into Ireland is also recent. They are not able 
to stand great cold, and are therefore absent from 
Scandinavia and North Itu.'^sia. The most signal 
instance of their rapid disbiihution is to he found 
in tlmir presont abundance in Austialia and New 
Zealand, into the latter of which countries seven 
rabbits were flr^t turned out near Invercargill, 
apparently ahuub 1860. As to Australia, the 
agent-genci al for New South Wales writes (1891) 
that ‘ this department is unable to state the exact 
date when i-ahhits were introduced into the colony, 
hut it is certain that they existed about foi’ty years 
ago. ’ And according to the Victorian Year Booh for 
1887-88, tame rahlnts were kept in Victoria during 
tlie early years of tlie colony (towards the middle 
of the 19th century) ; hut rahhits were first turned 
out on an extensive scale hy a landed propiietor in 
the western disfciict. They bred rapidly, and for 
several years there was a demand for couples for 
breeding purposes in most districts, nobody guess- 
ing what a plague they were to become. In both 
Australia and New Zealand they have spiead and 
multiplied to an extent which serion^ly atlects the 
prosperity of farmers and rearer-s of stock. The 
climate and soil are suitable and their natural 
enemies are few. Many endeavours have been 
made to extonninate tlioia, hut u’ithout success. 
Trapiung, poisoning, and hunting them clown pro- 
duce only a temporary reduction of numbers. 
Pasteur proposed to infect them with fowl-cholera, 
and to some extent this has been tried. It lias 
been lately .suggested that only the females should 
he killed, so that the predominance of males might 
result in unnatural conditions fatal to continued 
existence. INIost practicable at pre.sciit is the use 
of wire netting. Thus, if the pools where the 
i-ahlnts drink are surrounded with netting, thou- 
sands die of thirst in a short time. In New 
South Wales alone the outlay on account of rabbit 
destruction between 1883 (when the first act deal- 
ing with the subject was passed) and August 1890 
was £803,574. As many as 25,280,000 have been 
killed in one year, and tlieir skins paid for. 

Besides eating up crops and pasture, rabbits 
often do great liarm by barking young trees, and 
also by their burrowing. On the other hand, the 
white fiesli of rahhits forms excellent food, the 
skin and the fur are niucli used, and, as Gilbert 
AVliite noticed, rabbits by their nibbling make 
‘ incomparably the finest turf.’ The preserving of 
rahhits in tins is in some places an impoitant 
industry. Rabbits are nob technically game (see 
Game-laws). The old English name for the 
rabbit is cony^ but the cony of Sciipture belongs 
to the genus Hyrax, anatomically a very different 
animal. See Hahe, Rodents. 


Rabdit -SKINS liave a regular commercial value 
in consequence of the hair being well adajded for 
felting pmposes; its cliief use is in making the 
bodies of felt bat.s and imitations of seveial of the 
more valuable fur.<^. There has been a very large 
luaiket in the United States for the imitation 
furs prepared from rabid t-skins, to which country 
British nianufaciurer.v liave laigely exported. Tas- 
mania exports about 30,000 rabbit-skins per month 
to England. See Felt, Fuus, Hat.s. 

RabclJllSs Fii.\ncois. According to the state- 
ments of those who ^uoto wliile liis tomh was still 
standing vith his name and age c..i*yns'ht isDUnXT.s. 
upon it, vlio had access to tlie bj j. b. xippincutt 
church register of Meiulon, and Ciimpany. 
who visited the place of las hhtli while his memory 
yet lingeied, in order to collect every fact that could 
be found concerning him, tlih great humorist was 
boin in the year 1483. His father, piojuietor of a 
vineyard called La Beviniere, was an apothecary in 
the town of Chinon, vhere his lioime, which after- 
ward-. became a calmrci, is still shown. Fian9ois 
V the youngest of five .sons. Of liis elder brotliei's 
nothing whatever is Icnown. Bishop Huet, anno- 
tator of Rabelais, found .in old woman of the name 
in a village near Chinon, and gathered a local tiadi- 
tioTi that the last male representative of the family, 
an apothecary, had died at Cldnon in great poverty. 

At the age of nine the hoy wa.s sent to the 
convent of )Semlly, near his fatliei’s estate. ‘ There 
are some mother^,’ he wrote years afterwards, ‘who 
cannot bear to keep their children ahout the liouse 
more than nine, or, still oftener, sexen yeais. By 
only putting a shirt over their Locks and cntlin^ 
off a little hair fi’om the crown of their beads, ana 
saying certain magical words, they transpose them 
into birds — i.e. ])ut them into monasteries and 
make monks of them.’ He was, in fact, made a 
monk at the age of nine, and remained a monk all 
the best years of bis life. One result was that, 
xvlien he came out again into the world and began 
to write, he wrote of the world as lie rememhered 
it — of Touraine and the Tourangeaux, the stories 
and songs of the drinkers, the gossip of the women, 
the meniment and lia])]nne&s— tlie wild, the care- 
le.^s happiness — of the wJiole. 

After some time at Sen illy, the hoy was trans- 
fened to the convent of La Banmefcte, near Angers. 
Here wa.s a school founded by King Rene of Anjou 
in the year 1464, for providing an education on 
more liberal principles than those of the old method. 
At this school lie founded a life-long friendship 
with the three illustrious Bu Bellay brothei-s. 
Nothing is known ahout the range of liis .•scholar- 
ship while at La Baumette, ^Ye may, however, 
very well understand, from the continued protec- 
tion which Jean du Bellay (afterwards Cardinal) 
extended to him, that as a young man he had 
shown promise and ]u-oved his abilities. At the 
close or his couise he took the step for which, no 
doubt, he had been long prepared— i.e. he became 
a novice of the Francmcan order. It has been a.sked 
why he took a steji for which he was eminently 
unfitted ; why he became a Franciscan, one of the 
order which professed to despise learning, and why 
he exchanged his own .smiling country for the 
barren heaths of La Vendee. The answer seems 
ohviou.s : for a poor lad the cliurch ottered in some 
form or other, either a.s piiest, nionk, or servant of 
the cathedral or niona.stery, a livelihood that was 
certain althoiigli huinhie. It is manifest that the 
youngest son of the Chinon apothecaiy could not 
expect a certain livelihood, with the power of con- 
tinuing his studies, in any otlier occupation. He 
became a monk and entered the IL’anciscan convent 
of Eon ten ay le Comte simply because this was the 
convent wliere some kindly interest found him a 
place. It inu.st not he supposed that the nionas- 
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teiies were at that or at any period willing to 
accept any lad who wanted to exchange a life of 
servitude and hard labour for one of ease, ^ Not 
at all. Interest was required for the admission 
of a boy: in some houses lie imisfc he of good birth, 
in others he must have shown abilities beyond the 
common. Rabelais, in fact, had no choice at all 
but to become a monk if he could get into some 
convent, and be entered the house of Fontenay_ le 
Comte because it was the only convent which 
offered to receive him. 

By this time the Franciscan contempt of learn- 
ing had undergone some modification. It does iioL 
appear that Rabelais was hindered by the brethren 
in his studies. On the contrary, he had access to 
a large and well- furnished library, whether outside 
the House or in it is not known, and lie read all the 
books that he could get; acquiring Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic ; studying all the Latin authois within 
his reach, French of the 13th and l-Ibh centuries, 
books of medicine, astronomy, botany, inathe- 
inatics — everything in the omnivorous fashion of 
his time, when every scliolar with a good memory 
wished to become a Doctor Universalis, He had 
companions in his ardour for learning, especially 
one Pierre Amy, a brother- monk. Also, the rules 
of the Franciscans, far less severe than those of the 
Cistercians, permitted the monks to go outside the 
house, and in the little town of Fontenay Rabelais 
found a friend, Andre Tiraqueau, lieutenant-general 
of the bailiwick, lawyer, scholar, and writer. Also 
bis early and life-long friend, Geoffroy d’Estissac, 
Bishop of Maillezais, lived chiefly in his chateau of 
Ermenaud, close to Fontenay. 

Many .silly stories have been attributed to 
Rabelais in these years. They all tend to show 
him in the light of a monkey, mischievous and 
impish. We may dismiss them as childish ; not, 
however, that we are to regard him — now a priest 
— as a person grave and serious, charged with the 
sense of bis sacred responsibilities and his vows ; to 
he a priest in the 16th century is not quite the same 
thing as to be a clergyman in the lOtli. Rabelais 
was at all times a mirthful man, more given to 
laughter than to tears, and if he did not play silly 
triclvS upon the bretliron he eerbaiiily laughed at 
them. We find him corresponding with tlie great 
Bude, as one scholar with another. He is on terms 
of intimacy M’ith Tiraqueau and liis hrethren 
learned in the law. He is on terms of friendshiji 
with Bishop D’Estissac. Evidently a monk of 
repute and distinction, he is far above the heads 
of bis nameless and obscure brethren of the mon- 
astery. Then we hear of trouble and persecution. 
The Franciscan jealousy of the old learning has 
been transformed into jealousy of the new learning. 
The brothers take their hooks away from Rabelais 
and Amy — peihaps lay the pair by the heels in the 
convent prison. 

When they were released a loathing of the 
convent fell upon these two scholars. What to do ? 
They opened the Book of Oracles — Virgil — and 
chanced upon the following line : 

Heu ! fuge cmdeles terras, fnge littus avaruiu 1 

What could this mean but a direct injunction to 
escape? They obeyed the oracle and lied — they 
ran away. Rabelais, returning to the world, was 
past forty years of age. Pie seems to have sought 
the protection of his friend Bishoj) D’Es tissue, by 
whom he was leceived. Tlirough him, or perJiaps 
through the kind oificey of Cardinal Du Bellay, he 
obtained the pope’s permission to pass from tlie 
Franciscan to the Benedictine order. But be was 
in no hurry to enter another cloister. He remained 
at Ligug6 with the bishop for six years. It is said 
that during this period he took a small country 
living, but this is doubtful. Alost likely he passed 


tlie whole time in study. Perhaps he paid visits to 
Paris and Bourges. He made the acquaintance of 
Marot, who wrote a .sonnet for him. His reading 
had now ceased to be encyclopanlic : its special 
aims may he infei’red from tlie fact that on the 
17th day of September 1530 he entered the uni- 
versity of Montpellier as a student. That he was 
already known as a scholar is also proved by the 
fact that two months afterwards he was excused 
the undergraduate course of three years, was 
admitted to the Bachelor’s degree, and allowed to 
lecture on Hippocrates and Galen. He dissected 
publicly before the studenls, and left the nnivensity 
in the year 1532, icturning in 1537 to take the 
Doctor’.s degree. 

In 1532 Rabelais went to Lyons to get his 
fir-st hook, Hippocratis ct Galcni lihri aliquot^ 
published. He remained Uiere as physician to 
the hospital. At this time Lyon.s was as great 
an intellectual centre as Edinburgh about the 
heginniiig of the 19tli century. Here the gieat 
])i inter Gryphe had his workshop, and issued no 
fewer than three hundred books, inchuling the 
Latin Bible of 1550, remarkable for its correctness 
and for the beauty of its type, and the comment- 
aiies of the unfortunate scholar Dolet, in two folios 
of 1800 columns each, and only eight errata for the 
whole wor]^, Round iliis printer was gathered a 
company of scholars and poets called the SociCU 
Anyclique^ a company of broad thought and 
ad^'anced opinions. As regards religious o[)inions, 
it must be remembered that to the scholar-s of that 
period the Christian religion meant little more than 
the Roman ritual and the Roman discipline, They 
had no idea of Chn.stianiiy apart frojii the .super- 
.stifcions tiiey derided. It is not fair to call tiieiu 
atheists i they had adopted the vague but hopeful 
agnosticism of Cicero : they would not, being 
scliolars, wholly die ; they would, after death,^ he 
allowed still to watch the advance of learning. 
IMen, for example, who were physicists, like Rabe- 
lais, would worship the Creator of tiio vast and 
wonderful co.smos. Dolet represents the scliolar.s 
of Lyons, Despericis the poets, Rabelais the 
men of science. All three despised and liated the 
Church of Rome. Two of them felt the heavy 
hand of the church in life, the third after death, 
Dolet was strangled and luirned at the slake; 
Desperiers, star\dug and ilespairing, fell upon Ijis 
sword ; Rabelais, dying peacefully, has been 
as.yailed ever since as a buffoon and a reveller in 
foulness and filth. 

It was at Lyon.s that Rabelais began the famous 
book, or series of hooks, by which ho will for ever 
be remembered. In the year 1532 he brought out 
The Great and Incstiinahic Chronicles of the Grand 
and Enormous Giant Gargantua. Every Touran- 
geau knew this good giant. Rabelais had heard 
about him while a child. It was he who set up the 
dolmen at Poitiers and fclie couverte of Saumur. 
AYben he scraped the mucl from his shoes he made 
hills, which may still he seen. He drank at a ford 
and swallowed six bullocks, a loaded cart, and the 
driver. Once lie swallowed a .ship laden with gun- 
powder. In fact, Rabelais, who never invented 
anything, but embellished and ailovned everything, 
ditl not invent Gargantua, In the sequel or second 
book, Pantagrncl y Qic author departed from his fir,sfc 
]dan ; he no* longer wrote pure burlesque : seiious 
ideas are set forth side by side with overwhelming 
nonsense, and the reader steps from unbridled fancy 
into regions of sense and wisdom. In order to make 
the first hook correspond with the second, Rabelais 
wrote it all over again, with the result that it is 
fuller of sense and wisdom than the second. Both 
hooks had a prodigious success. They were pub- 
lished under the anagram of Aloof ribas Nasier, 

At the .same time lie began his almanac, which 
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he continued for eighteen years. These are all lost 
except a few' fragments. 

In loJU he accompanied his old friend and patron, 
Cardinal Du Bellay, to Rome. He piomised him- 
self great things on this expedition. He w'ould 
vi^sit the Italian scholars ; he w'ould find iie\v plants ; 
he would dig and discover great thiiig.s ; he wmuld 
study tlie topography of Koine. In the end he 
returned wdth Marliani’s book on Rome, wdncli he 
translated and published with notes of his own. 

In 1535 new editions appeared of the Gargantua 
and Pantngnid. In 153G Rabelais again went to 
Rome. Some of his letters from Italy to his friend 
Bishop d’Estissac have been preserved. He obtained 
absolution from tlie pope for having forgotten to 
go into a Benedictine hou.se, for neglecting his 
Hours, and for practising medicine. He also received 
pennission to go into any Benedictine house -wliicli 
w'ould receive him — time being of course taken to 
iiiid one. He w'as enabled to hold eccle^'iastieal 
offices, to practi'^ie medicine without fee.s, without 
the knife, and without fire. He now had nothing 
to fear from his old enemies of Fontenay le Comte. 
He amused himself in Italy Avith collecting curious 
[dants — to Rabelais France first, and Ave next, oAve 
the melon, artichoke, and carnation : he sent seeds 
to the bishop and bought curiosities for him. 

In 1537 he is found in Paris at the gi-eat literary 
banquet held in honour of Dolet’s escape from a 
charge of murder rising out of accidental homicide. 
From 1.537 to 1539 he resided and taught at 
Montpellier. In the latter year iie AA'ent to Lyons, 
where he stayed a short time only, removing to 
Paris in 1540. Once more he made things right 
Ailfcli the clmrcli, obtaining absolution for not 
having found a Benedictine liouse, and permis- 
sion to enter the Collegiate Chapter of >St Maur 
des Fosses instead of a convent, and to hold any 
benefices Avhich might he conferred upon him. In 
1543 he was at Symphoilen near Lynns — Avhere he 
AAltuessed the death of Guillaume du Bellay — at 
Cliinon, Liguge, and Angers. 

During this time he Avas Avriting his third hook. 
It Avas a dangerous time for lieretics. A Avhisper 
of heresy at the outset might nob only ruin the 
hook, but also bring the author to the stake. He 
caused the first tAVO books to be read to the king, 
aaIio Avas so pleased Avith tliem that he gave per- 
mission for a ncAv edition, and granted a license 
for the publication of the third. Rabelais did not 
avail himself of the permission for a neAV edition. 
Already many impieties had been pointed out 
Aviiich he declared Avere due to tlie printers, inter- 
polations, misreadings, and so forth. Best not to 
bring out a neAv edition. But he printed his third 
book. This Avas in 1546. 

_ In 1547 the old king died, and a reaction against 
liberty of thought immediately began. They 
attacked Rabelais. Not content Avith finding 
impieties^ in the first three hooks, they printed a 
thing Avhich thej^ called his fourth hook. Rabelais 
fled : he Avent to Metz, Avliere he practised medi- 
cine. Cardinal Du Bellay, himself suspected of 
liberal tendencies, AvithdreAV to Rome, Avhither he 
called Rabelais. On the birth of King Henry's 
eldest son great rejoicings Avere held in Rome. 
Rabelais Avrote an account of these, and sent the 
little book to the Cardinal De Lorraine, a stroke 
of policy which enabled liiiu to return, and gave 
him the living of Meudon. 

From both sides, Catholic and Protestant, cries 
came that his book should be suppressed and the 
author burned. Nothing, hoAvever, Avas done. But 
Rabelais did not dare to proceed further with the 
fourth book than the eleventh ch^ter. There it 
broke short off. This Avas in 1549. The author, noAv 
groAving old, lived quietly at his living, preached, 
catechised the children, and led an exemplary life. 


Early in 1553, a fortnight before the parliament 
allowed the sale of the hook, he resigned his living 
and Avent to Paris. Here, tAvo months aftei wards, 
he died. It Avas in tlie Rne des Jaidins, parish of 
St Paul. Tliey buried him at the foot of a tree, on 
Avliich his name Avas carved. The tree Avas cut 
down a hundred years aftevAvards. Ten yeais after 
his death appeared the fifth and last hook, which 
had been left in MS., unfinislied and without the 
author's corrections. 

TJiese are the facts Avhich liaA'e been gleaned 
concerning tlie life of tliis great humorist. The 
riotous license of his mirth, wliich is restrained 
neither by decency nor by reverence, has made him 
as many enemies as his Avisdom has made him 
friends. This fault, Avliich Rabelais shares Avith 
many Avilteis of his age— our oavii dramatists were 
quite as had — has been made the most of by the 
former, his enemies. We may grant the blot : yet 
it is not inherent in the book j it is not AvoA’en" in 
the \veb : and Avhen it is removed there remains 
the most astonisliing treasury of Avit, A\Isdom, 
common -sense, and satiie that tlie AA'orld has ever 
seen. All, hoAvever, assumes the form of allegory : 
those Avlio have no taste for allegory cannot appie- 
ciate Rabelais. 

Among the many riioderii editions of Rabelais may he 
named tlio.'ie of Lacour and A. de Montaiglon (3 a'oIs. 
1808-73), that in the ‘Collection Jannet^ (7 vols. 
1807-74), the Jouast edition {4 vuls, 1885), and especi- 
ally that in the * Collection Lemerre,’ by Ch. Marty- 
Laveaux {in C vols., i. to iv., 1808-81 ). See Delecluze, 
Rcthclais (Paris, 1841); Lacroix, Rahdaia^ m Vie el 
Ouvrages (Paris, 1859); Floury, Rabelaie (2 vols. Paris, 
1874) ; TJrquhart and Motteux’s English translation 
(1053-94, sup]iressed); the present a\ liter's Rabelais 
(Blackwood’s Foreign series, 1S79), and liis Readings 
in Rabelais (18S1); Stapfer, Personnel son 

GmiCf son (Euvre (1889); Arthur Heulhard, Rabelais: 
ses Voyages en Italie, son Exit d Metz (1891). 

Rabies. See Hydrophobia. 

Rabsliakelis an officer of the king of Assyria, 
taken in the Aiitlioilsed Version of the Bible as 
the name of a person ; but apparently an official 
title, presumably that of the chief cup-bearer. 

Ral>iitiii» or Bussy-Rabutin. See Sevign^ 
(Madame de). 

RacaliOllt) a farinaceous food piepared from 
certain acorns. See Oak, Vol. YII. p. 561. 

Raealiuuto, a toAvn of south Sicily, 13 miles 
by rail NE. of Girgenti. Pop. 13,133. 

Racconi^i, a toAvn of North Italy, 23 miles by 
rail S. of Turin, Avith a royal palace. Pop. 7875. 

Raccoon, or Racoon ^ genus of 

quadrupeds of the Bear family ( Arctoiclea ), Avith six 



llaccoon ( Procyon loior ). 

molar teeth on each jaAv j like other Arctoids, it is 
plantigi’ade, and has no retractile claws. There 
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fire certainly two, possibly tlnee, but not niore 
than foiiT species of raccoon, which aie restricted 
to the Ainerican continent. In North Anieiica 
we meet with the ‘coon ’ {Procyoi} lotor)^ so called 
from the habit of soaking its food in watei*. This 
aniniai prefers open woods, and is a good climb or, 
making its home in trees. The raccoons, however, 
descend to the gronnd to search for their fooil, 
which consists chiefly of aquatic animals, fish, 
crayfish, and various sliellli&li ; they will also 
feed upon corn. Tlm.se aninials arc among the 
most strict! 3" nocturnal of mammals ; tlicy hibernate 
during the winter. In South America occurs jp. 
aancrivorua^ and a welb marked variety which may 
be a distinct species, and has been named P, 
vigripes on account of its dark-coloured feet. For 
the liaccoon l3og, see Eoct 

Race* See Breed, Species, Ethnology. 

Race, Cape. See Neweogndland. 
Raccliorsc. See Horse, Horseracing. 
Raceme, See Inflore.scence. 

Racemic Acid. See Tartaric Acid. 

Rachel, thiHA ( properly Elisa Kaciiel Felix ), 
a great tragic actress, was born of poor iliiiorant 
Jewish parents at Munf, in the S'\^'iss canton of 
Aargau, 24tli March 1821. At last the family 
settled at Lyons, and here Kachel and her sister 
Sarah used to sing for chance gratuities in the 
streets and caf^s. About 1830^ the household was 
transfeiTG<l to Paris, and hero Etienne G boron gave 
lier her first lessons in singing, Saint Aulaiie in 
declamation ; bub later it was Samson froin whom 
she learned most. Mademoiselle Mars divined her 
genius, hub it was not till Veron and Jule.s Janin 
h.ad Avritten glowing ciibicianis that slie took the 
jdaygoing Avoild of Paris by .storm. She made her 
first a])pearance at the Oymnaso in the Vcfiddennc 
in 1837 AvitU but moderate succc.ss, but on 12th 
June 1838 she appeared as Camille in Zes Iloravcs at 
the Theritre Fraucais. From this time forwavil, in 
the great parts sui^plied bj' the classic niastei*- 
pieces of Corneille, Ilacine, and Voltaire, slie .shone 
without a rival j Jier fame may be said to liave 
cniniinabed in her appearance as Phecire in Hacine’s 
tragedy in 1843, In Adrienne Lccouvreurj a piece 
exi)ressly Avritteii for her by IMM. Legouve and 
Scribe, .she had also immen.se sncces.s, though in 
other more modern parts her popularity Avas some- 
Avhat les.s. The/»rore excited in Paris in 1848 by 
lier j)ublic recitation of the Marseillaise Avill con- 
tinue to connect her name. Avith the history of the 
Revolution. In 1849 she made the tour of the 
French pro A’ineea ; before or afterwards .she also 
visited London, Belgium — where Charlotte Brontii 
saw her — Beilin, and St Peter.shurg, everywhere 
meeting Avitli enthusiastic applause. Her liealtli 
now began to fail ; in 1855, in the course of a pro- 
fessional visit to America, it altogether gave Avay, 
and she returned utterlj'' prostrated. A residence 
at Cairo failed to restore her to strength j and on 
the 3d January 1858 she died at Gannet, near 
Toulon. As an artist, Avithin the limits prescribed 
hy^ lier genius, Rachel has probahl}’' never been 
quite equalled. Of the burning inlensity Avhich 
characterised her rendering of passion in its fiercer 
concentrations no Avords can give an adequate 
image. ‘She does not act — she suffers,* one 
observer Avell said of her.^ Pier Phfecire— by com- 
mon Goneent her masterpiece — ^waa an apocalj'pse 
of Jmman agony, not to be forgotten by any one 
Avho ever Avitnessed it. In cbaracter Rachel Avas 
neither exemplary nor altogether amiable. Slie 
gave liei* first love to a JeAV, who used her shame- 
fully, piihlisliing her letters after the rupture ; in 
1844 sue bore a son to Count WaleAvski, Jiimself a 
8on of Napoleon hy a Polish mother. In her pro- 


fe.ssional relation.s .she was notoriously gra.spino- 
and avaricious, aUhough she could be loyal in lier 
iminificence. fthe lavished lier love upon lier 
family, and lieaped tliem Avitli the Avealth that 
she had gained. Her immense popularity enabled 
her to dictate lior own terms to managons, aiul of 
this poAver she is said to have availed heuself with- 
out scruple or generositjL She made OA'er four 
millions and left one and a half million of francs. 
Her elder sister Sarah (died 1877) failed as an 
actress, but lived to make a fortune by the sale 
of the cosmetic ‘ eau des fce.s. ’ 

See J. Janin, Jiarhel cl la ’Vrmjcdie (185S) ; D’Heylli, 
Jiachcl (Zapres sa Corrcspondancc (1882)] and the Life 
by Mrs Arthur Kennarcl(1885). 

Raoliis (Gr., ‘ backbone ’)> in Rolan the 
^n'imary Jloral axis^ an elongation of tlie stem or 
of a branch, from Avhicli arise tlie floAver-stalks 
( peduncles ), or to Avliicli the JIoAver.s are immediate] 
adixed. 

RaciilO, cajutal of Racine county, Wisconsin, 
is .situated on Lake_ Michigan, and on botli sides of 
Root Rii'cr, Avliicli is crossed by live .sAving bridges, 
and Avliose month here forms an excellent harhouv. 
B^^ rail the city is 02 miles N. of Chicago and 23 
W. of Milwaukee \ and in summer there are daily 
steamers to Chicago and the north. Racine contains 
a hnnd.some post-oflice and city hall, a liospital, 
the Tajdor Ori)hau As^dum, and tlie University of 
the North-Avesfc (Episcopalian, founded in 1852, 'and 
formerly called Racine College). A large trade is 
carried on in lumlicr, and, besides flax, flour, aud 
Avoollen mills, boilev-Avorks, and linseed-oil Avoikg, 
there are manufactovics of ploughs, pumps, Avagons, 
fauning-miils, hardware, Avire-AYork, cordage, 
furnitiu'e, refiigeralors, books and shoe.s, rubber 
clothing, &c. Pop. (1880) 16,031 ; (1890) 21,014, 

RacillCj Jean, the greate.st tragic dramatist of 
France, Avas born at La Fort^-Milon, in the modern 
clepartnieiit of Aisne, in December 1639, and Avns 
baptised on the 22d of that month. Plis father Avas 
a pn'ocurc^n' or .solicitor by profo.ssion, and held, 
like his father before liim, the ofiice of comptroller 
of salt at La Ferte. His mother died Avhile lie was 
still a child, Avhereupon his father married again, 
hut soon after died also. The boy Avas taken care 
of by his inaternal grandfather, and Avas sent for 
his education to the college of Beauvais, Avhence 
lie passed to Port Rojml in October 1655, being, 
indeed, closely connected, both on the father’s and 
mother’s side of the famil^q A\'ith the famous abbe.y. 
Here he studied hard under the especial care of 
Claude Lancelot, Nicole, and Le Mai Ire, and at an 
early age discovered a faculty for vcrsc-making 
and, still woise, a liking for romance tliat caused 
Ids good teachers no small uneasine.ss. He Avas 
almost nineteen Avlien he left Port Roj^al to pursue 
the eoiir.se of philosopli^'- at the College dTIarcourt, 
and here he appears to some extent to have ex- 
changed the seA^eiity of his Jansenist upbringing 
for tlie libertinism of the AA’orld of liis day, as Avell 
a.s to have ih’st felt the attraction of the life of 
letters. Naturall^^ lie hecaine estranged from his 
Port Royal friends, avIio saAA' spiritual ruin in his 
Avoiidline.ss and Ills intimacy Avitli the abhorred 
actors and actre.sses. Meantime he had AAoitteii an 
ode, La Nyrnphe do la Scincy on the marriage of 
Louis NIV., finished one ]nece and begun another 
for the tlieatro, and made the acquaintance of La 
Fontaine, Chapelain, and other men of letters. 
About this^ time ho lived a AvUile under the care 
of his cousin, N. Vitarfc, fifteen j^eaus liis senior, 
and gave him some kind of assistance in his Avork 
as financial secretary to the Due de Luynes. Maity 
letters of this period to Vitart, the Abb(^ Le 
Vasseur, and La Fontaine are extant, and shoAV 
lioAY the lessons of Port Royal were fading into 
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forgetfulnetib, as liis true vocation opened itself up 
betuie liK eyes. The great dispersion of tlie soli- 
taires of Port Royal took i)iace in 1661, and, from 
Racine’s contemporary letters to the Ahlje Le 
Va^fteuv, it troubled him hut lightly. In November 
1661 he went to Uzes in Languedoc, hoping, but 
in vain, to get a benelice from ids maternal uncle, 
tlie vicar-general of tlie diocese, and liere he divided 
Ids time betu'een St Thomas, Yii-gil, and Ariosto, 
Again in Paris before the beginning of 1664r, he 
obtained in August of that year a pension from 
the king of six hundred francs for a congratulatory 
ode. But indeed he received almost to the end of 
ids life liandsome rewards in money— ‘gratifica- 
tions ’ — from the court. An ode of gratitude to the 
king for one of these, La Renommee> (tux Muses, 
gained him the life-long friendship of Boileau, and 
from about tids time began the famous but much 
over-estimated friendship of ‘ the four ’ — Boileau, 
La Fontaine, Moliere, and Bacine. "Unfortunately 
from about this point there is a break in his corre- 
spondence, so that we lack satisfactory evidence 
about the most doubtful and, at the same time, 
interesting points in his career — Ids singular spite 
against Moliere, his bitter attack upon Port 
Royal, and Ids linal conversion and retu'enient 
from dramatic work. His earliest play, La Thi- 
baiilc on Les Freres EnnemiSj was acted by Molicre's 
company at the Palais Royal theatre in June 1664 ; 
his second, Alexandre Ic Grand y in December 1665. 
After tlie sixtli performance tl3e lattei’ was with- 
out explanation represented by the rival actors at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne — a met which of course 
involved a complete breach of friendship between 
Molifire and himself. This famous quan-el is 
difficult beyond most to clear up, but there is at 
least light enough to see that the wrong did not 
rest with Moliere. Racine ahow'ed himself as 
hostile to Corneille, most probably only because 
tlie older dramatist judged tlie younger’s work 
somewhat severely. But he soon plunged into a 
vet more discreditable quarrel. Stung by one of 
Nicole’s Lettres Visiomictires (January 1666) con- 
demning the romancer or the dramatic poet as an 
‘ empoisonneur public ’ in accordance rvifcli the 
ethics of Port lloyal, he published a clever and 
stinging letter to the author, in which he heaped 
disgrace on his own head by indecent personalities 
upon Nicole and even Ms dead teacher Le Maitre. 
Boileau ’s advice alone saved him from further 
shaming lumself with a second. ‘ This letter,’ said 
Boileau, ‘may do credit to your intellect, but 
certainly none at all to your heart. ’ Later in life 
Racine himself said he would give his heart’s blood 
to wipe out the most disgraceful blob upon his life. 
His repentance made noble atonement for the 
wrong— as for the literary quality of the letters, 
for brilliant -wit and delicate irony they were not 
unworthy of the hand of Pascal. 

Duiing the next thirteen years Racine produced 
Ills greatest work, seeking relaxation from labour in 
at least one liaison witJj an actress. His plays 
followed in this order ; Andromaq;ne ( 1667), with its 
charming character Hermione ; Les Plaideu7's ( 166S ), 
a delightful little comedy of satire against lawyers, 
which Moliere "was the iirsb to appreciate ; Bvitaii- 
nieiis (1669), which Voltaire styled ‘la pifece des 
connaisseurs ; ’ BirMce (1670), written uncon- 
sciously in competition with Corneille, the same 
theme having been given to both poets by Henri- 
etta of Orleans; Bajazet (1672), admirable, but 
anything rather than oriental; Mithridate (1673), 
produced almost at the iiioment of liis admission to 
the French Academy; Iphiginie a master- 

piece of pathos ; and Pmdi'e ( 1677 ), a marvellous 
representation of human agony, which afforded a 
subject adequate even to the powers of Rachel. 
With the lost ended abruptly his thirteen years of 
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unbioken playwiiting. A few days after its pro- 
duction the Troupe du Roi introduced an 
tion Fhedre, by Phaon, wliich, though worthless by 
compaiison, was eagerly supported by a power- 
ful party, including the famous Duchess of 
Bouillon. Whether from disgust and iiiortifica* 
tion, or from the conversion attributed to him just 
at tJiife period, Racine turned at once fiom dramatic 
work, made his peace witli Port Royal, married on 
June 1, 1677, and settled down to twenty yearn of 
domestic Imppiness. His wife brought him money, 
if she bore him five daughters and two sons; and 
he himself had found ample piolit in the drama, 
besides enjoying an annual gratification that grew 
gradually from 800 to 2000 liviet), not to speak of 
the office of treasurer of France at MoAilins, at 
least one benefice, and from 1677, jointly uitli 
Boileau, llie office of historiographer-royal of 
France, with a salary of 4000 livres a year. The 
last involved the duty of accompanying the king 
on .several of liis expeditions, hut in the case of 
both poets bore little histoiical fruit beyond a 
ci'Op of good intentions and a few fiagments. In 
January 1685 Racine emeiged from liis retiicnient 
to pronounce the discour.ie at tlie reception to the 
Academy of Thomas Corneille, and at last did 
himself honour by his admirable eulogium upon 
his gi eater brother. 

In 1689 he wrote FMery in answer to a request 
from Madame de ISIaintenon for a play suitable 
for her girls at Saint-Cyr. 8he had tried Andro- 
inaqiie, but found tliat the girls acted it ‘a great 
deal too well.’ Its success was great, but entirely 
warranted by the exquisite art of tlie poem, 
Athalie followed in 1691 with much less success, 
though it perhaps deserved even a greater. Four 
ca7itiqucs spirituclles^ and an adniiiably written 
Histoire ahvtgee dc Port Itoyaly niake up the ^Yhole 
remainder of Racine’s literaiy^ work, in his later 
years he lost the favour of the king — how is not by 
any means clearly understood. He is said to have 
prepared a memoir on the miseries of the people, 
and the king, finding Madame de Maintenon read- 
ing this, expressed his displeasure in some hansh 
words that broke the sensitive heart of the courtier- 
poet. On 4tli Maicli 1698 he wrote a long letter 
to Madame de Maintenon, to clear himself fiom 
the crime of Jansenism, but he never recoveied 
the king’s favour, and bis acute mortification 
appears to have hastened his death. He said to 
Boileau, with the sweet graciou&ness of his nature, 
as he embraced him for the last time, ‘ Je regarde 
coinnie im bonheur pour moi de mourir avant vous,’ 
He died 21st April 1699, and was buried by his 
own desire in Poi t Royal. 

In France it remains an article of patriotism 
to claim Racine as the gi*eatest of all masters of 
tragic pathos, yet this estimate does not very 
greatly exceed the truth. He took the con- 
ventional French tragedy from the stronger hands 
of Corneille, and acided to it^ all the grace of 
which it was capable, perfecting exquisitely its 
versification, and harmoniously subordinating the 
whole action to tlie central idea of the one 
dominant passion. But he was a far greater poet 
even than a dramatist, and the tender sweetness 
and beauty of his rhytlim, the finished pei'fection 
and flexibility of his cadence, and the indefin- 
able yet ever present stamp of distinction that 
informs liis style, combine to add a charm of 
its kind beyond almost anything else in the whole 
poetry of France. It may be that the highest poetiy 
of all is beyond his reach, and that his veraes are 
only for a sensitive ear, but such they haunt with a 
peculiar charm beyond the art of a Lamartine or a 
Hugo. Witliin its limits his poetiy attains the 
perfection of the classic in the highest as well 
as severest sense of the term ; it sums up in its 
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contciib all that was noble in the royalism of the 
18th century, and in the sinritiial aspirations out of 
which grew a Mere Angelique and a Pascal ; and 
it attains the Olympian height of distinct originality 
as well in the balanced proportion and harmony of 
all its elements as in the grandeur and sublimity 
of which it is ca])able of rising in a FMdre, an 
Esther, and an Athalie, These high creations 
transcend and crown with the glory of completion 
his liabitual tenderness and beauty, but into this 
einpyiean also the poet soars no less naturally on 
the same strong and steady wing. Voltaire, when 
askeil to write a commentary on Racine, answei'ed, 
and with truth : ‘ II n’y a qu’ a mettre an has de 
toiites les pages— beau, path^tiqtxe, liarmonieux, 
admirable, sublime.* 

The first collected edition appeared 1G75-76 ; the last 
•within his life-time in 1697. Of more important editions 
may be named the splendid folio of 1S05, those of _ La 
Hari)e (with commentaiy, 1807), Geoffrey (1808), Ainid 
Martin (1820), A. France (5 vuls. 1874), and especially the 
splendid edition by Paul Mesnard in ‘ Lea Grands £cri- 
vains de la France* (8 vols. ISGS-ZS). The first volume 
of the last contains a Life ; the eighth, a Lexique by 
Marty- La veaiix. Of English translations are the Dis- 
tressed Mother, by Ambrose Philips (1712), the Fhcedra 
and Hippolyins, by Edmund Smith, brougdit out at the 
Haymarket in 1707 ; and a complete metrical version by 
R. B. Boswell ( vol. i. 1889 ; vol. ii. 1891 ). See vol. yi. 
of Sainte-Beuve’a Port Itopal, and vol, i. of Portraits 
Litteraircs ; also Henry M, Trollope’s Corneille and 
Racine, in the series of ‘ Foreign Classics.* 

Racing. See Athletics, Horseraging, Row- 
ing, Yacht. 

Rack, an instrument of Torture (q.v.) used for 
extracting confessions from actual or suspected 
criminals, consisted of an oblong frame of wood, 
with a windlass arrangement at each end, to which 
the sufferer was hound hy cords attached to his 
arms and legs. The unfortunate being was then 
stretched or pulled till ho made confession, or till 
Ills limbs were dislocated. The rack ^vas known 
to the Romans in Cicero*s time, and in the 1st and 
2d centuries A,D. was applied to tlie early Chris- 
tians. According to Coke, it was introduced into 
England by the Duke of Exeter, Constable of the 
Tower in 1447, whence it came to he called the 
*Duke of Exeter*s daughter.* Its use first be- 
came common in the time of Henry VIII., but 
could only take place by \^^arrant of council, or 
under the .sign-manual. Under Elizabeth it was 
in almost constant use. In 1628, on the murder 
hy Felton of the Duke of Buckingham, it being 
proposed by Charles I. to put the assassin to the 
rack, in order that he might discover his accom- 
plices, the judge.s resisted the proceeding as coii- 
tvaiy to the law of England. In various countries 
of Europe the rack has l)eeii much used both by 
the civil authorities in cases of traitors and con- 
spirators, and hy the Inquisition to extort a recan- 
tation of heresy. It is no longer in use in any 
part of the civilised world. 

' Ruckarock. See Blasting. 

Rackets (or Racquets; M.E. ralcet; Span. 
raqueta, * racket,* ‘ battle-dore ;* Arab, rdliaty 
‘palm of the hand ’). No reference is made to the 
game of rackets before the early part of the 19th 
century, and tlie game as then played differed 
materially from that of the present day. From 
Dickens’s account in Piohxoick we should gather 
that tbe^ racket-court in wliich tlxe insolvent 
debtors disported themselves in the Fleet boasted 
of more than one wall, but the usual game was 
played against a single wall, the ball having to 
reboimd into a court marked out with paint. The 
erection of the courts at Prince’s Club in 1853 
showed that the four- wall game was coming into 
favour, and since covered courts liave been adopted 


by the universities and public schools the old game 
has become practically obsolete, ^yllen the site of 
Prince’s Club was invaded by the builder in 1886 
the lieadquarters of rackets' were transferred to 
the Queen’s Club, Kensington, where champion- 
ship matches have been instituted, and wliere the 
university and public school contests now take 
place. 

The modern court is about 60 feet long by 30 feet 
broad and 40 feet high. It is enclosed by four 
walls, and covered by a roof iN’ith a double row of 
skylights. The walls and floor are coated Avith 
cement, usually coloured black, and marked out 
by Mdiifce lines as shown in the plan. A line 8 feet 
from the ground painted across tlie front wall is 
called the ‘service line.’ Below tliis at 2 feet is the 
‘play line,* wliich is made of wood, so as to enable 
the players to judge by the sound whetlier a ball is 
‘up’ or not. The racket lias a small head with 
tightly strung gut and a long handle. The average 
Aveight is 9 oz. The hall is very hard, and about 
1^ inch in diameter. The .server strikes the ball 
alternately from the tAVo serving boxes a and h in 
such a manner tliat it flies dii-ecfc from bis racket to 
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some part of the front Avail above the service line, 
and rebounds into that quarter of the court opposite 
to liini — viz. from a into A, from b into B. If the 
ball bits the Avail beloAV the play line, or goes ‘ out 
of court,’ the server’s ‘hand is out,’ and his O])ponent 
has the privilege of aer\dng. If it strikes the wall 
betAveen the play line and the service line, or falls 
on some part of tlie iloor other than that indicated, it 
is a ‘fault,’ and the servee may refuse to take it, 
Two faults put the hand out. The servee must 
return the service above tJie play line. The game 
con.sists of fifteen aces, and the server scores an ace 
when the .striker out fails to return his service or 
any hall in the suhsequent ‘bully.’ See Tennis, 
Laxon Tmnis, Ilackets, and Fives, in the ‘Badmin- 
ton* series, hy J. M, Hcathcote and others (1890). 
Racoezy. See Rakoczy. 

Racoou. See Raccoon. 

Racoonda, the fur of the Coypu (q.v.). 

Racow^ a village in the south of the Polish 
government of Radoin, was in tlie 16th century a 
centre of the Socinians, who printed here their 
Catechism (q.v.). Pop, 2109. 

RadcliflCs a toAvn of south-east Lancashire, 
on the Irwell, 2^ miles SSW. of Bury and 7 NNW. 
of Manchester. It has an ancient parish cliurch 
(restored 1873), a ruined tower, a market-liall 
(1852), a co-operative hall (1878), cotton and 
calico Avorks, bleachfields, and coal-mining in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1861) 5002; (1881) 16,267] 
(1891) 20,020. 

RadcliffC) Ann, novelist, Avas born in London, 
9th July 1764, of respectable tradespeople Avifch 
good connections. Her maiden name was Ward, 
but in her twenty- third year, at Batli, .she nmiried 
'VVilliam RadeJiffe, a graduate of Oxford and some- 
time .student of law, Avho became proprietor and 
editor of the Aveekly English Chronicle, She took 
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to writin*,^ to pa^s the time wlieii alone, and as 
early as 1789 puhlifjlied The Ccistles of Athlbi and 
Bunbaifiie, -wliicli followed hy A Sicilian 

RouiancG (1790), The Itomance of the Forest { 1791 ), 
The Mysteries of Udulpho (1794:), and The Italian 
(1797). the last she received £800; for its 

predecessor, £500. From this tiiue she published 
no more novels — ‘ like an actre'^s in full porjsession 
of her applaudetl powers, ’ says Scott, ' she chose to 
retreat fioni the stage in the full blaze of her fame,’ 
She travelled with lier husband abroad and all over 
England and Wales, and the jotting.'a in her journal 
show how keen an eye she had for natural .scenery, 
and how carefully she got up her castles and ruined 
abbeys. S!ie was a modest and amiable woman, 
who did nub publish herself nor sink the gentle- 
woman in the writer. So little was she known to 
the public that in her own lifeLiine theie was 
A^idefv current an absurd story tliat her mind had 
given' way under the horrors evoked by her imagina- 
tion. She suffeveil for twelve years from asthma, 
and died 7th February 1823. A sixth romance, 
Gaston de BlondemllCy with a metrical tale, ‘ St 
Alban’s Abbey,’ and other poems, and a short life, 
was published! in 1S26. 

As a novelist Mrs Radclilfe .stands in time 
between Horace Walpole azid Clara Eeeve on the 
one hand and Sir Walter Scott on the other. She 
was mistres.s of every art of awakening the curio.sity 
and enchaining the attention of a reader, and she 
displays great artistic power in the atmosphere of 
majestic gloom and mystery in which she enwrap.s 
her Iigure.s. She knew well how to make use of 
forest solitudes and every aspect of external nature 
suggestive of terror, but she ever failed lamentably 
in tlie conclusion of her stories by resolving the 
.seemingly supernatural effects of the preceding 
pages into simple natural causes which the reader 
rebents as iiiaderpiate. Further, her Hgures are 
mere shadows, without touch of reality, and her 
pages are unrelieved by ever a gleam of humour or 
even wit. But she was dear to our ^landfathers, 
dearer still to our grandmothers ; Crahb Kohinson 
preferred her stories to Waverley; and so sagacious 
a writer as Dunlop could wnte, ‘life has few 
better thing.s than sitting at the chimney-corner 
in a winter evening and reading such absurdities,’ 

See Sir Walter Soott’s Biouniphical Notices of Eminent 
NovclistSy and Julia Kavanagh’s Enylish IVomm of 
Letters ( 2 vols. 18(33 ). 

Rsidcliffe; John, physician, was horn at Wake- 
held in Yorkshire, in 1650, and studied at Oxford, 
passing M.A in 1672, and M.B. in 1675. Begin- 
ning practice, he immediately made himself cou- 
spicnons hy the originality of iiis ideas, claiming to 
take nature for his guide, and in less tlian two 
years was on the high road to celebrity. In 1682 
he became M.D., and in 1684 removed to London, 
where he soon became the most popular phy.sician 
of his time. It is said that his eonvei*sational 
powers, ready wit, and pleasantry contributed to 
this result quite as much as his professional skill. 
In 1686 the Princess Anne of Denmark made 
him her physician ; and after the Revohitiz)n 
he was sent for hy King William. In 1694 
he was called upon to attend Queen ^ Mary, 
when attacked by the smallpox, and ditl Avhat 
lie could to save her, bub in vain. In 1713 lie 
was elected M.P. for Buckingham, He had a 
country-house at Carshalton, and here he was 
living in 1714 when Queen Anne was attacked with 
what proved to be her last illness. Dr Radcliffe 
was summoned to attend her ; but he was ailing, 
and either Avould not or could not come, The 
queen died in August j and the populace were so 
enraged against Dr Radcliffe that he dared not 
again show his face in London. He must have 
been really ill when sent for to the queen ; he died 
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of goiib^ at Caibhaltou on 1st November 1714, and 
was bulled at Oxfoid in St Maiy’s Cliuvch with much 
ceremony. He bequeathed all bis large property to 
public Ubcs, leaving £40,000 for the erection of the 
Radcliffe Librai^', Avhose hooks were mostly taken 
in 1861 to tlie Univeibity Museum; while the build- 
ing now serves as a reading-room for the Bodleian 
(q.v.). Other bequests were made to Univei'bity 
College and St BartlioloiiicAv’s Ho^-idtal, London. 

Radclyffe. See Deiiaventavater. 

Raddle. See PlEddle. 

Radetzky, Johann Joseph, Count, an Aus- 
tiian field-marshal, was born at Tzrebnitz Castle 
near Tabor in Bohemia, on 2d November 1766, 
Entering the Austrian airny in 1784, be made his 
fir.st campaign against the" Turks in 1788-89, and 
aftei'Avards fought in nearly all the Avars Avaged 
hetAveen the Austrians and the French, ey[>ecialiy 
distinguishing himself at the battle^- of the Trehhi.a, 
Novd, Hohenlinden, Wagi'ani, and as Sclnvaizeii- 
berg’s chief of the staff at Leipzig. In 1831 he 
Avas .^ent to take command of the Austrian forces in 
the Lombardo- Venetian territories, and five years 
later ^vas made field-marshal. AVhen the people of 
Lombardy rose in revolt against Austrian rule in 

1848 Rauetzky, an old man of eighty-tAvo, after 
five day. s’ street fighting, was zlriven out of Milan. 
Concentrating in Verona and Mantua, he proved 
the chief mainstay of the House of Hapsburg during 
the ‘year of revolutions.’ NeA^ertheless he Avas 
(Icfcated hy the king of Sardinia at Goito on the 
Mincio, Avhen marching to the relief of Peschiera, in 
May. Pescliiera capitulated immediately after- 
Avards. Having leceived heavy reinforcements, 
liadefczky toAvards the end <if 5uly broke out of 
Verona, routed the Sardinian -Piedmontese army at 
Custozza, and on 6th August re-entered Milan. 
Three days later an armistice Avas concluded, the 
king of Sardinia abandoning all places east of the 
Ticino. On the resumption of hostilities in March 

1849 the Austrian general in a campaign of less 
than a fortnight cro.ssed the Ticino and almost 
destroyed the Piedmontese army at Novara (23cl 
March), In the following August lie compelled 
A^enice to surrender, it having been in levolt since 
1848. After this Radetzky Avas ai)pointed governor 
of the Lombardo -Venetian ten i tones, and ruled 
them with an iron hand until tiie beginning of 1857. 
He died at Milan on 5tli January 1858, and Avas 
buried at Metzdoif near A’'ieuna. 

See Life by Strack (Vienna, 18411) and Schneida wind 
(Augaburg, 1851); lladetzky’a o\vn Dcnkwiirdiykeiten 
in Mitteilurvjm des kaiscrlichcn Archies (new series, 
vol. i. Vienna, 1887); Tnibetzkoi, Campaynes du Comte 
Radetzky dans ITtaHe ( Leip. 1860 ) ; Kunz, Lie FeldzUye 
des Feldmarschalls Radetzky in Oheritalien (Berl. 1890) ; 
and Hiibner, Une AnnSe de via Vie (1891). 

Radlianpur, chief toAvn of a protected state 
in Bombay Presidency, India, 150 miles NAAL of 
Baroda. It is surrounded with walls and encloses 
a fortified castle, the residence of the native prince. 
Pop. 14,722. The state of Radhanpuv has an area 
of 1150 sq. m. and a pop. of 98,129. 

Radiant Energy. Wee Energy. 

Radiata, one of the four embranchemens into 
Avhich Cuvier (1812) divided the animal kingdom, 
the other three being Articulata, Mollusca, and 
Vertebrata. In the division Radiata Cuvier recog- 
nised fiA^e classes— viz. (1) the Echinodermata, (2) 
the Entozoa (or Intestinal AA'ornis), (3) the Aca- 
leplne (or Jelly-Jish), (4) the Polypi (Hydroida and 
Polyzoa), and (5) the Infusoria (Rotifers and 
Protozoa ), It is hardly necessary to say that this 
exceedingly heterogeneous assemblage, or ‘ radiate 
mob,’ as Huxley termed it, is noAV broken up into 
numerous distinct classes. 

Radiation. See Heat. 
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Radical, in Chemistry, is a term applied to a 
group cousisting of two or more elementary atoms 
I which is capable of entering into a series of difter- 
eiit compounds without itself uudei-going change or 
decomposition. In this respect a radical resembles 
an atom of an elementaiy substance. Radicals 
are, in a sense, incapable of a separate existence, 
and must be in combination with other radicals or 
elements. Two similar ladicaLs can, Jiowever, 

I combine with each other, and in such cases the 
^ compound produced has been looked upon as the 
ijulical in tlie free state. 

The ladical methyl, CHj, consisting of one atom 
of carbon and three atoms of liydrogen, is IcnoAvn 
in combination with chlorine, iodine, oxygen, and 
sulijlmr in the ro.spectiv’e compounds, methyl 
chloride, CH3CI, metliyl iodide, OHgl, inetlnd 
oxide, (CHj)^O, and methyl sulphide, (CHg)jj.S, 
Two methyl groups occur in combination with 
cacli other in the substance ethan or dimethyl, 
(CHglg or C.jHji. A very large luiiuber of other 
compounds contain tlie radical methyl. 

The sulphates, the nitrates, and tlic acetates 
contain the I'espective radicals SO 4 , NO 3 , and 
CjjHjOn. These are frequently called the sult- 
radlcuU of tlie respective series of salts. In double 
decompo-sitions the .salt-iadical occniTiiig in com- 
bination with one metal ls transferred, without 
decomposition, to another metal. For in.stance, 
the equation 

MgSo4 4 - Ba(N 03 ), = BaSO.! + MgiNOg), 

represents the mutual excliaiige of salt-radicals by 
the metals magnesium and barium. 

In chemical notation short symbols are frequently 
employed to represent complicated radicals, Thu.s, 
the complex salt-radical of the tartrat^, C 4 H 40 fl, is 
shortly represented by the syiiilml T. Tartaric 
acid is tlien represented by HgT, ])otassium tar- 
trate by KoT, potassium hydrogen tartrate (cream 
of tartar) by ICHT, &c. 

Radical, in English politics, is often used to 
denote the advanced wing of the great Liberal 
part}". The name seems to have been first used in 
the reign of George HI. in the phrase ‘ radical 
reform’ [Anti- Jacobin, 1797 ami 1798), though one 
instance at least occurs much earlier in the Bemnins 
of Archbishop Leighton, written in the reign of 
Charles II. (see Root and Branch Men). But 
the modern radicals are descendants of the French 
Revolutionists of 1789. The principal objects of 
the men so designated have been chiefl}^ concerned 
with ])arliamentnry reform, the extension of tlie 
franchise, the enlargement of the public jnivileges 
of the people, and ■^vith endeavouring to weaken 
and curtail the exclusive privileges and preroga- 1 
tives of the oligarchical ruling classes. In a word, ' 
the radicals of England liavm been the pioneers of 
tUe^ democratic movement, and have sought to 
achieve their ideals almost exclusively through the 
agency of parliamentary govermnent. The word 
is meant to indicate the thoroughness of tlie 
reforms advocated, being derived from the Lat. 
radix, ‘ a root, ’ Inseparably associated with the 
great reform movements of the 19th century, the 
radicals began to be generally so called about 1816; 
and the name fibred i)ronnneiitly in the move- | 
lueuts in which Orator Hunt (q.v.), Thistlewood, 
Watson, and otliers played the chief parts. A 
clever poem setting forth the aims of these men, 
entitled The White Mat (1819) — i.e. the hat of 
Hunt, nicknamed King Harry the Ninth — and 
written by E. L, Swifte, will be found in Notes 
and Queries, series 3, vol, x. p. 436, See also W. 
Harris, History of the Madical Party in Parliament 
(1885) ; and )S. Bamford, Life of a Radical (1842). 


Radiolaria^ a class of marine Rliizopod Pro- 
tozoa. Thread-like pruces.se.'a of living matter 
radiate outwards on all sides ; a membranous cap- 
sule witli line pores, or with one or more apertures, 
separates an internal nucleated region of the cell 
from an outer part supported by a gelatinous 
framework ; there is a hard skeleton of silica or of 
a ‘ horny ' material called acanthin. They multiply 
by dividing or ])y forming spores within the central 
capsule. Most of the liadiolarians are minute, 
under of inch, but a few vOiich form colonieia 
may measure an inch or even 4 inches in length. 
Most of them include ‘yellow cells’ or algtc, with 
whicli they live in a partnership known as Sym- 
biosie (q.v,). Radiolavians occur in all seas, in 
every latitude, and at all depths, thougli many 
kinds predominate on the surface, where they are 
wafted about by ciUTenls. Tlie siliceous skeletons 
form most of the ooze which has heen dvetlgcd from 
depths of 2000 to 3000 fathoms. Fossil forms are 
abundant in certain deposits — ‘ Barbadoes earth, * 
‘Tripoli powder,’ and various marls, &c. »See 
Haeckel, Jlepo?'t on the liadiolurla {CVialicnger 
Reports, xvii., 1887). 

Raclioilicteiv an instrument consisting of four 
horizontal arms of very fine glass, carefully poised 
so as to revolve easily on a point ; the tips of the 
arms having pith discs blackened on one side. The 
whole is contained in a glass vessel almost but not 
quite cxliaiiated of air. Wlrerr exp().sed to light or 
heat the arms move round, more or less swiftly 
according to the strong bh of the rays. The black- 
ened sides of tlie vanes are warmer; the molecnles 
of air .striking those sides are more heated by the 
vanes : they rebound after impact with greater 
velocity : the vanes are driven hack by a greater 
recoil on the blackened side.s. The radiometer was 
invented in 1873-76 by Crookes (q.v.). 

Radiophones an instrument, essentially simi- 
lar in 2 )rinciple to the Photophone (q.v.), for pro- 
ducing sound by meaiis of heat rays. 

Radish (Pujdiamis), a genus of plants, of the 
natural older Cnicifenu, having a .spongy Silique 
(q.v.). Tlie lloAvers are yellow, red, or xnirple. 
The Common Radish (If. sativus) lias thick, round, 
tapering, and pointed pods, little longer than their 



Long-rooted and Turnip -rooted Radishes. 


stalks, very slightly contracted between the seeds, 
aud nob falling to pieces. It is not known in any 
country in a wild state, but has been cultivated 
from time immemorial in China, Japan, India, and 
in Europe. But some varieties of the \Yild Radish 
found growing on the Mediterranean coasts resemble 
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so closely the Gartlen Kadish as to suggest the 
po&'-ihility that the latter may be but a cultivated 
race of it. Radish is a well-known salad root, 
much appreciated for its succulent roots with their 
warm pungent taste. In this way the young and 
tender leaves were also formerly used, The varie- 
ties of radish in cultivation are extremely numerous, 
but they are generally classed under the two heads 
of Long-rooted and Turnip-rooted Radishes, the 
roots of the former resembling the cariot in shape, 
and the latter the turnip. The varieties dilier very 
much, not only in form of root, but in colour and 
size, a red colour generally prevailing. Some of 
the darker-coloured tumip-rooted radi.slies, such as 
the black Spanish, grow to a large size under good 
cultivation, and are grown in gardens chieliy for 
their usefulness in winter when the onlinaiy varie- 
ties cannot he grown. Radishes are &o\^'n at differ* 
ent seasons, and are generally used when young 
and small. The root of the radish possesses demul- 
cent, stimulant, and diuretic properties, and is 
.sometimes used in cases of atony, or of excessive 
secretion of mucus by the organs of digestion or 
the urinary organs. Radish -juice, mixed with 
sugar-candy, is a popular and useful German 
remedy for Iioarseness and cough. Distinct from 
both the varieties above named is the Oil Radish, 
which has a slender — scarcely fleshy — root, a short 
much- bran che<l stem, and inany-seeded pods. It 
is cultivated in China for the oil of its seeds. 
Another species of radish {li. eaudatxis)^ a native 
of Japan, is there cultivated as an esculent. To 
this genua belongs the Jointed Charlock of the 
cornfields {R. raphanistrinn)^ which has found its 
way from Europe to North America, and is a 
troublesome weed there also. The seeds, howevei*, 
may be advantageously crushed for oil. The Sea 
Racli&h {R. mavitimus) is a rarer British species, 
the roots of which are of fine quality and great 
pungency, 

Radius* See Circle. 

Radley^ a Berkshire village, near the right bank 
of the Thames, 5 miles S. of Oxford. The Bowyei-s’ 
seat here was in 1847 converted by Professor \V. 
Sewell into a High Church public school — St Peter’s 
College — for 130 boarder.s. It has a fine cliapel. 

Radliorsllivc, a border county of South Wales, 
bounded by the counties of Montgomery, Saloj), 
Hereford, Brecon, and Cardigan. Aleasuring 36 
miles by 30, and 432 sq. ni. in area, it is the 
tenth in .size and twelfth in population of all the 
tAvelve Welsh counties. The ueautiful Wye traces 
all the south-western and southern hoimdary, the 
Teme the north-eastern j and the surface generally 
is hilly or mountainons, in the Forest of Radnor 
attaining a maximum altitude of 2163 feet. Of 
half-a-dozen mineral springs, those of Llandiinclod 
are in most repute. The rocks are mainly Lower 
Silurian, and the soils poor, less than half of the 
total ai’ea being in tillage, whilst woods and plan- 
tations cover nearly SOOO acres. The rearing of 
stock is the prin cipal in dustry. R adnorshire returns 
one member; and till 1885 another was returned 
by the Radnor distiict of parliamentaiy boroughs 
— Cefnllys, Knighton, Knucklas, New Radnor, 
Presteigne, and Rhayader. Pop. (1801) 19,135; 
(1841) 25,458; (1881) 23,528; (1891) 21,791. See 
Williams ’ of Radnorshire (Tenby, 1858). 

Radoin, an old but uninteresting town of 
Poland, on a sub-tributary of the Vistula, 60 miles 
S. of Warsaw^ It has considerably improved in 
size Avithin late ^^eai’s, and is the seat of an active 
trade. Pop. 12,402. — The government has an area 
of 4768 sq. m. and a pop. (1887) of 716,164. 

RadowitZs Joseph von, Prussian statesman, 
born February 6, 1797, at Blankenburg, was the 
son of a nobleman of Hungarian descent, and in 


181.S entered the Westphalian army as an officer. 
After the peace in 1815 he taught in the military 
.school of Casael ; but in 1823 he entered the 
PriiBhian service, and in 1830 became chief of the 
general staff of artillery. By his maniage he 
became connected with "the Prussian aiistqcrac^', 
and soon became the leader of the anti-revolutionary 
party. In 1836 Radowitz was sent as Prussian 
niilitaiy commis.'?ioner to the Geniian Diet at 
Frankfort, and held diplomatic posts at Carlsruhe, 
Darmstadt, and Nassau, He was the confidant 
and adviser of King Frcderick-William IV. in his 
endeavours to bring about a leform of the German 
Diet. After the revolution of 1848 the endeavours 
of Pnissia to give a constitution to Germany, by 
means of the alliance of the thiee kings, was piin- 
cipally his work. He wrote several works, mainly 
political, and died 25th December 1853. See Lives 
by Frensdoi-ff (1850) and Fischer (1874) ; and Hay- 
ward’s Biog. and Crit, Essays ( 1st seiies, 1S58). 

Rae, John, Arctic traveller, was horn in 
Orkney in 1813, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and went to Hudson Bay as doctor of the Com- 
pany’s ships. In 1845 he undertook an exploiing 
expedition, and in 1846-47 a more extensive one, 
w'intering in Repulse Bay. He -was second under 
Richardson in 1848 on a Franklin search voyage. 
In 1853-54 he commanded an expedition that 
proved King William’s Land to he an island. In 
his vaiious journeys nearly 1800 miles were travelled 
over for the first time. In 18G0 he surveye*! a 
telegraph line to America by the Faroes and Ice- 
land, and visited Greenland ; and in 1864 he made 
a telegraph survey from Winnipeg across the Rocky 
Mountains. He has published reports of his various 
expeditions in addresses to the Royal Geographical 
Society and elsewhere, notes on the Eskimos, &c. 

Racbm*]}, Sir Henry, R.A., portrait- painter, 
was hom 4th IMarch 1756, at Stockhridge, then a 
village near Edinburgh, where hi a father was a 
manufacturer and mill-owner. His parents died 
when he was about six years old ; and he was 
educated in George Heriot^s Hospital, and appren- 
ticed to James Gilliland, a goldsmith and jeweller 
in the Parliament Close. While in this employment 
his turn for art attracted the attention of David 
Deuchar, the etcher and seal-engraver, who gave 
him some instruction ; and he afterwards studied 
under David IVlartin, producing at first water- 
colour mimatures with such success that he was 
soon able to devote himself exclusively to portrait- 
ure in oils. A careful miniature of Deuchar, still 
preserv’ed, forms a curious example of Raeburn’s 
earliest style, At the age of tu enty-two he'nmvried 
one of his sitters, Ann Edgar, widow of Count 
Leslie, a lady of means ; and, after practising his 
art for a time in Edinburgh, he resolved to study 
in Italy. In passing through London be visited 
Reynolds, who received him kindly, recognising 
his talent, and furniaUed him with introductions to 
Pompeo Battoni and other leading painters in 
Rome. After remaining two years in Italy he 
returned and settled in Edinburgh in 1787, the 
date of his fine portrait of the second Lord 
President Dundas. He soon received full employ- 
ment as a po]-brait-painter, and before long attained 
acknowledged pre-eminence among the artistswork- 
ing in Scotland. In 1812 he was elected president 
of the Society of Artists in Edinburgh ; in 1814 
Associate of the Royal Academy, London ; and in 
the following year full Academician. He was 
knighted by George IV. duiing that monarch’s visit 
to Scotland in 1822, and ivas appointed king’s 
limner for Scotland a few days before his death in 
Edinburgh on the 8th of July 1823- 

Raebimi’s style was, to some extent, founded upon 
that of Reynolds, Like Sir Joshua, he aimed at 
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I breadth of effect, a result attained by massing to* information. ^ In 1811 liatHes accompanied tlie ex* 

1 getlier the liglits, and keeping tliern as far as pos'sible pedifcion against Java (q.v.) as secretary to the 
' distinct from tlie shadows, and so making each governor-general, Lord Minto, who himself took 
I le.spectivelv effective ; but he attained his aim in a the chief command. Tlie island was captured, and 
^ inaiitier and with a feeling that was characteristic Raffles appointed lieutenant-governor of it and its 
and oiigiaal. He seldom attempted to produce dependencies. Much had to ue done in the way of 
I textuie"and luminosity of effect by thick impasto conciliating the native princes and chiefs to the 
and semi-ti’ansparent painting, but adopteil the Bi itisli rule. He appointed British residents at the 
opposite mode of painting, in a low tone, with a native courts, and framed rules and regulations 
Cl isp, definite touch, working his colours with little for their conduct. lie ordered a general siuvey 
admixtiu’e of any unctuous medium. In its to be made of the udiole island, and cbeckecl 
decision and power of bandlinfj his style has been the attempt of the native sultan of Jokjokarta 
justly compaiecl to that of Velasquez. In his to expel the Euiopeans from Java. His effoUs 
poiliaits of men, in particular, the heads aie most were, however, chiefly directed to effecting a coin- 
vigoiously modelled, and the characteristic expres- plete leform in the internal administration. By 
sioii is .seized in a singularly simple, direct, and frequent peisoiiai inter vicw.s with the natives he 
effectii'e manner ; but works like the seated sought to become acquainted with their manneis 
portrait of bis wife and the portraits of the tivo and character, and to educate them and civilise 
Misses Grant Suttie sufficiently jivove that he them ; and by them lie was regarded with great 
could portray the grace and dignity of comely e.steem and affection. Bnt at length his health 
womanhood. HLs reputation, always high in liis gave way, and in 1816 he returned to England, 
native country, is becoming more widely spread, stopping by the way at )St Helena, where he had 
and his works are now nnicli sought after. Among interview with Napoleon. On bis aviival in 
his sittev.s, who included almost all the celehiated England he wrote hia History of Java (2 vols, 
Scotsmen of his day, weie SiiAYalter Scott, Lord 1817), and received the honour of knighthood. 
Melville, Sir David Baird, Henry Mackenzie, Neil Java having by this time been restored to the 
Gow, Hany Erskine, Dugald Stewart, Principal Dutch, Sir Stanifoi’d Raffles was appointed lieu* 
Robertson, Lord Jeffrey, and Lord Cockburn. tenant-governor of Ben cool en, a settlement upon 
Technically one of his iiiiest and most complete the coa.st of Srrmatra, where he landed in March 
productions is the bust portrait of James Wardrop. 1818. Shortly afterwards, to paralyse or combat 
Exhibitions of his collected woiks were held in the commercial prosperity of thp Dutch in the 
Edinburgh in 1824 and 1876 ; and an excellent eastern seas, and to rejiress the piratical propensi- 
eeries of his portraits Avas included in the Old ties of the Malays, he Avas sent to form a neAv settle- 
Masters Exliihition of the Royal Academy in 1877. ment at Singapore. In 1824 lie Avas again com- 
His art is fully represented in the National Gallery pelled by ill-health to return to England. But the 
of Scotland, and examples of his brush are pro- vessel in Avhich he set sail took live 50 miles out 
served in the National Gallery, London, and in from Suinatra, and tlie cigav and passengers escaped 
the Louvre. Numeious engravings liave been ^vitli difficulty in the boats. By this accident Sir 
executed from Iiis portraits. Stamford Raffles lost the greatest pai t of hia effects, 

See Life by his great-grandson, AV. R, Andrew (Lend, including a line collection of natural history, mate- 
18SG); Portraits hy Sir Hcnvft Maeburii (photographs, for various East Indian g]-am mars and diction- 

edited by Dr John BroAvn ; Elliot, Edin.}; Sir Henry arics, and for a history of Borneo, Celebes, Singa- 
Pachnrn, a Selection from his Portraits (photogravures, pole, &c. After his arrival in England he lived 
edited hy "W, E. Henley j Edin. 1890). to carry out Avdiat had been one of his favourite 

Raff, JOAOIIIM, musical eomposer, was ijoni at proiects-iiamely, the foimaiion of tlie Zoological 
Lachen on Lake Zurich on 27th May 1822. lie ox London, of Avhich he Avas named presi- . 

began life as a schoolmaster, but, eiicouragod by S' • i i ^ 1826. feee Memoir hy 

Mendelssolin, he devoted liimself to music. From wkIoav {1830). 

1850 to 1856 he lived near Liszt in Weimar, then , Itilfflcsiaf a remarkable genus of plants belong- 
taught music at Wiesbaden until 1877 ; and from ing to the small natural order Ralllesiacea*, an order 
that year until his death, on 24th June 1882, he composed entirely of parasitic “pi ants, Avhicli consist 
Avas director of the musical Conservatory at Frank- 
fort- on-Main. From the time he turned to music 
down to the end of his life Raff ])Oured forth an 
incessant stream of musical productions, more than 
200 ill all. Hi.s Avorks include many classes of 
composition, as symphonies, overtuies, concertos 
for violin, ’cello, and piano, operas, quartetts, a 
great ^'ariety of pieces tor piano and violin, and for 
piano alone. The .symphonies Lenore and Im 
iFatd are reputed lus best Avorks. He wrote Avitli 
considerable poetic charm, much fluency, and gi-eat 
technical mastery, but undoiibtedlj^ Avrote too 
mucli ; he is often diffuse, an<l over- elaborates 
insignificant themes. In Die Wagnerfrage (1852j 
and numerous papers contributed to the Afeue 
Zeitschrift fiir mnsih he advocated the Avorks and 
aims of the new German UAusical school. 

KaffleS) Sir Thomas Stamford, British 
administrator,^ was born, a sea-captain’s son, off 
Port Morant in Jamaica, on 5tli July 1781. In merely of a floAver, and form part of the Bhizantheoe 
1705 he Avaa appointed to a clerkship in the East (q.v.)* of Bindley. The Rafflosiacem are natives 
India House, and in 1805 assistant-secretary to a partly of the Indian islands and partly of South 
ncAY establishment at Penang ; eventually he Avas America. The plants of the genua Rame&ia have 
made pnncipal feecretary. In 1808 he made a voy* neither stalk nor leaves, hut are enormous ffowers 
age to Malacca, re.spectiug Avliicli place, and the seated upon the roots of species of Cisaua, making 
^ East Indies in general, lie collected much v’aluable their appearance at first as a hemispherical sAvelling 
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of the bavk of the root, aiitl, after the bark has 
l)roken, np in the foiiu of a head of cabbage, 

■wliiist the penanth is covered with imbiicated 
hractOce, -svluch are more or less lecurved after it has 
^eiied. The peiiantli is thick, ilesliy, and 5-partite. 
The ovule is inferior, and contains many ovules; 
and the anthers, -which are numerous, are seated 
under the levoliite margin of the top of the style 
column. After the flower has expanded it diffuses 
a carrion-like smell, that even attiacts llie'5, and 
induces them to deposit their eggs. The largest and 
first-discovered species, B, arnoldi^ -was discovered 
in 1818 in Sumatra hy Dr Arnold, and was sent 
to the eminent ]>otanLt, Robert Erown, by Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raflles (cpv.). Its flower 
measures fully 3 feet in diameter, is capable of 
containing almost 2 gallons of llnid, sometimes 
'\veighs 10 pounds, and is the largest of all known 
flowers. A smaller .species, B. iKdma^ whose floweia 
are 16 inches to 2 feet in diameter, is highly 
prized by the Javanese as a medicine, for its stiong 
styptic pow’ers, B, liorsjiddii^ another Javanese 
species, is still smaller, its flowers being only 3 
inches broad. 

Rafn, K.vrl CimrsTiAH', ciitic and arcliseologist, 
■was born at Brabesboig in Funen, IGth January 
1796, and educated at tlie university of Co 2 ?enhagen, 
of wliicli lie was appointed siib-libiarian in 1821. 
It is to Rafn’s iinw’ envied exertions that Denmark 
owes the foundation (1825) of the ‘Society for 
Northern Antifinities.’ As secietary of this society 
he edited and published a great many ancient 
Scandinavian MSS., occupying about seventy 
volumes. He was named professor in 1826, and 
died at Copenhagen 20tli October 1864. Among 
his numerous important -srorks we may mention a 
Danish translation of Norse Mythic and Romantic 
Sagas (1821-26), and his AntiqidtaUs Americana^ 
(1837), in which he shows that America was dis- 
covered by Norsemen in the lOfcli century (see 
ViNLAND). 

Ragatz, a spa of Switzerland, in the south-east 
corner of the canton of St Gall, by rail 6S niile.s SE. 
of Zurich and 13 N. by of Chur (Coire); it 
stands at the mouth of the ravine leading to Pfaffers 
(q.v.), from which town it gets its heSiug wateis 
by means of a pipe (1838-40) 2^ miles long 
Sdielling, the German philosopher, is buried in 
the parish churchyard. Pop. 1996. 

Ragged Schools. The Ragged School, as 
distinct from the Certified Industrial School, is a 
voluntary agency providing education for destitute 
chilclien,’ and so preventing them from falling into 
vagrancy and crime. Vagrant cliildien, and those 
guilty of slight offences, are provided for in the 
Certified Industrial School ; but the t-wo institu- 
tions are frequently combined. The movement 
which established ragged schools was almost simul- 
taneous with that which instituted i eformatories, 
John Pounds, a poor shoemaker at Portsmouth, 
has the honour of originating the idea. For twenty 
years, up to the time of his death in 1839, he 
gathered the ragged cliildren of the district round 
him as he sab at work. They came freely, and 
were taught gratuitously. Tim success attending 
his humlfle efforts soon led many more influential 
friends of the * outcasts * to engage in the same work'. 
In 1838 Loudon had a Ragged Sunday School, 
which eventually became a free day-school. Field 
Lane followed in 1843. But the first ragged feeding- 
school was opened in 1841 by Sheriff Watson, 
in Aberdeen. In 1845 the Rev. Dr Robertson, 
not then aware of the existence of Sheriff Watson’s, 
opened a similar school in the Vennel, Edinburgli. 
Soon afterwards Dr Guthrie’s famous Blm for 
Bagged Schools appeared, a work which gave an 
irresistible impetus to the movement, and caused 


the author to be generally regarded as the father of 
1 agged schools. A i agged school was founded at the 
Cattle Hill in 1847 (.since 18S7 at Libeiton). Aftei 
this lagged schools spiead over all the land, until 
there was scarcely a tov n of any importance that 
had not one or more. The Education Acts — Eng- 
land, 1870, and Scotland, 1872— introduced theprin- 
cijde of compulsory- attendance at school ; under 
this piovLion, a laige number — especially in Eng- 
land — of such as weie merely free day-scboofs 
became public schools. But, as the Education Acts 
make no provision for feeding the cliildien, the 
managers of feeding-schools find theiii'-elves com- 
pelled to continue their efforts. In place.s uliere 
the sy.stem has been efficiently conducted juvenile 
crime has sensibly dimiiiksbed. The lagged scliools 
do not receive govern in ent aid. The capitation 
grant of £2, 10.s., allowed by a Privy -council 
minute in 1856, was withdrawn in 1859. 


Raglilivaiisa, a gi*eat San^^krit epic, attributed 
to Ivjllida.sa (q.v.). The subject is similar to that 
of the Raniayana, but begins with an account of 
Rama’s ancestors, ' the family of Raghu,’ an ancient 
king of Ayodliya (Oudh). The text, with a Latin 
tiaiislation, was pulflished by Sfcenzlei (Lond. 1832). 


Raglan, Lord. Fitzroy James Heniy Somer- 
set, eighth son of the fifth" Duke of Beaufort, was 
born_ Septeml>er 30, 1788. He enteied tlie aiiny 
in his sixteenth year, and in 1807 served on the 
staff of tlie Duke of Wellington in the expedition 
to Copenhagen. He ^vent to the Peninsula as 
aide-de-camp to the duke, and in 1812 became his 
militaiy secretary. As Lord Fitzroy Someu'^et his 
name became a household ■word. He ■was piesent 
at all tlie gieat actions of the Peninsular campaign, 
being among the first to mount the breach at the 
storming of Badajoz ; and it was to him that the 
governor gave up his sw'ovd. On tlie return of 
Napoleon from Elba he served under the duke 
in Flanders, and lost his sword-arm in the crowning 
victory of Wateiloo ; and the very next day lie 
w’as seen practising ■writing his left hand. 

For Ilia brilliant military services he was made 
and leceived oulerb fiom several foieigii 
potentates. He was minister-plenipotentiary at 
Paris in 1815, and secretaiy to the French embassy 
from 1816 to 1819. The "duke 'wa.s appointed in 
1819 Master of the Ordnance, and Raglan again 
became his secretary ; and in 1827, ■when the 
former became commander-in -chief of the British 
army, Raglan was called to the Horse Guards 
as his military secretary. This office he lield 
until the death of liis chief in September 1852. 
He Avas then made Master-general of the Ordnance, 
and in October ■svas called to the House of Peeis as 
Baron Raglan of Raglan, in the county of Mon- 
mouth ( q.v.). He had previously sat in the Lo\ver 
House during the parliaments of 1818 and 1826 for 
the 1)01 ough of Truro. Wliilc Master-general of the 
Oidiiance he was general of the English forces 
despatched to Turicey in February 1854 (see 
Crimean War). The despeiate infantry battle 
of Inkeimann obtained for Raglan the baton of 
fleld-niai'shal ; but as the campaign proceeded 
unfavourable comments began to be made upon 
his conduct of the ■war. During the w’inter of 
1854^55 his soldiens suffered unspeakable priva- 
tions, and hundreds perished in camp and^ on 
board transports for want of the food, clothing, 
and medicines ■which ■were in store, but could not 
be found in the confusion and mismanagement 
that prevailed— the fault mainly of the home 
authorities. The siege continued ■without much 
apparent success until June IS, when a general 
assault was ordered, and ^yhen Raglan’s troops, 
as well as the French, received a terrible repulse. 
Raglan had been suffering fi’om a slight attack of 
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cholera, and the disaster of June IS weighing upon 
his mind, he suddenly became worse, and died of 
exhaustion, June 28, 1855. His remains were 
hrought to England and buried in the family ceme- 
tery at Badminton. He proved himself to he a 
skilful tactician, although it may he doubted 
whether he had the qualities of a ^reat general. 
His personal bravery won nniveisal admiration ; 
and his covirteous and noble bearing, his gentle- 
ne.‘?8 of temper and firmness of mind, and his con- 
stant worship of ‘ duty,’ invest his character with 
something of the chivalrous. See Kinglake, 
Invasion of the, Crimea (1863-87); and Ilamley, 
The War in the Crimea { 1891 ). 

Ragman Roll [raepnan^ a word of uncertain 
origin, used in ancient diplomatic language for an 
indenture or legal deed), the name given to the 
collection of instruments which lecovcl the acts of 
fealty and homage performed hy the Scottish 
nobility and gentry to Edwai'd I. of England 
during his military pi ogress through Scotland in 
1296, and afterwards at the parliament lield at 
Berwick. The original insfcniinents of homage 
under the seals of the parties were deposited in 
tlie Boyal Tieasiiry of England, and have almost 
entirely perished ; but the roll in existence in the 
Tower preserves a record of them. Its contents 
were given in an abridged form in Piynne’s 
Tic cor (Is i and afterwards printed in extenso hy 
the Bamiatyiie Club in 1834. An especial value 
attaches to the Bagman Boll as containing the 
large.st and most authentic enumeration extant of 
the nobility, barons, landholders, and burgesses, as 
well as of the clergy of Scotland, prior to the 14th 
century, and the onV genuine statistical notice.^ of 
Scotland of tlie period. 

Rng'iiarlik (Ger. Gbttcrddmmcrung), the end 
of tlie world, when the god.s (Odin, Tlidr, &c.) shall 
be overcome by their enemies and the world be 
burned up. See Scandinavian Mythology. 

RsigSt Fragments of almost all kinds of tex- 
tile materials have now a commercial value. 
In the middle of the 19th century all white 
papers were nnide of rags, but the great increase 
m the consumption of "pvinting-papeis for daily 
newspapers and cheap perioilicals has for many 
years necessitated the irse of otlier niatoiials, 
such as esparto, wood-fibre, i&c. (see Bapeu). 
Linen and cotton rags alone are still, however, 
used for bank-note and other fine and strong 
papers, and are mixed with other materials, 
such as wood-pulp, for inferior kinds. These 
rags furnish the manufactiiror with a material 
already half made into paper, so to speak, be- 
caiise the preliminary processes of boiling out the 
silica, &c. from straw or esparto are not required 
in the case of woven linen or cotton. Hence rags 
of vegetable fihie will always he valuable for paper- 
making. 

Woollen rags have a liigher value than linen or 
cotton kinds, or at least than mixtures of these. 
Old 'ssmollon elothe.s or shreds of such are called, 
in the manufacturing districts where they are 
worked up, ‘Old jMungo’ (see Shoddy). ^Theso 
rags are torn up, or ‘ground up,’ as it is termed, 
and re-manufactured into coarse flannels, druggets, 
coiiifoi'ters, &:c. Some are actually ground into a 
sort of powder for flock wall-papers. Tlie imports 
of linen and cotton rags into Great Britain in 1863 
(before esparto was much in use for paper-making) 
amounted to 25,287 tons, valued at £502,681. In 
the same year 14,417 tons of woollen rags, valued 
at £551,824, were imported. In 1889 the imports 
were, of cotton and linen rags, 42,443 tons, valued 
at £426,322, and of woollen rags, 31,335 tons, 
valued at £669,438 (217,000 tons of esparto fibre 
were imported in the same year). A companson 


of these figures will show the increased quantities 
now imported, as well as the depreciation in the 
value of rags. A large quantity, probably amount- 
ing to from one-tliird to one-lialf of the amount 
of British imports of linen and cotton lags, is le- 
expovted to the United States; or at least raff*? to 
this extent are shipped from England thithei^hufc 
a certain piopoition of them may lie of British 
production. 

Rag-stone, an impure limestone, consisting 
chiefly of lime and silica, much used in Kent. It 
breaks up into pieces about the size of a brick 
and is hard and flat bedded. The name is also 
applied to the hard inegnlar rock which frequently 
overlies better building materials. Besides beinrr 
used for building piirpose.s, hones or sharpening 
stones for scythes, (S:c. are made of it. 

RagUSa (Slav. Duhrovnih), a decayed city of 
Dalmatia, stands on the east shore of the Adiiatic, 
100 miles SE. of Spalato and opposite the Gulf of 
Manfredonia in Italy, It is surrounded ndtli 
strong walls, and has a very picturesque appear- 
ance when seen from the sea. The city seems to 
have been colonised by refugees from *Epidauvus 
(now Old Bagusa, a few miles to the south-east), 
Salona, and other CIrmco-Boman towns destioyed 
hy tlie Slav invadeis of the Balkan peninsula. For 
some centuiies Bagusii was a Bom an outpost on 
the edge of the Slav states, and flourished greatly 
under the suzerain protection of Byzantium, 
Towards the end of the 12t]i century Bagusa was 
made to acknowledge tlie supremacy of Venice, 
though ,she retained a large shave of autonomy. In 
1358 Venice ceded her Dalmatian possessions to 
Hungary, and from that time down to the era of 
the Napoleonic wars Bagiisa was generally accus- 
tomed to look to Hungary (i.e. the Geiman 
empire) for help againsL her enemies, although 
fiom the beginning of the 15th century she was a 
free and independent republic. It was at the same 
time tliat she began to take a prominent place 
amongst the trading states of the Mediterranean, 
Jier prosperity being due to her position between 
the Ohristian powers and the empire of the Turks, 
and the privileges she enjoyed of trading freely 
with the subjects of the sultan. Her ‘argosies* 
(i.e. ‘vessels of Bagusa*) traded as far as the 
Baltic; and a contingent joined the great Armada 
when it set sail for the invasion of England. 
Bagnsa was the home from the middle of the 
15th century of a remarkahle literary movement, 
stimulated hy the Benais.sance (see Servia), 
During the course of the Napoleonic wars the 
French entered the city in 1 805 ; this led the 
Bussians to bombard tlie place. But in 1808 
Napoleon declared tlie republic of Bagusa to be 
at an end, and in the following year incorporated 
it in the kii^dom of Illyria. &nce 1814, like the 
lest of the Dalmatian seaboard, it lias belonged 
to Austria. Bagusa had, howe^'er, long before tliis 
declined from her former greatness. Though spared 
the attacks of foreign foes, she sulTered repeatedly 
from fires, plagues, and earthquakes. The earbh- 
qiiake of 1607 was particularly disastrous. Vet 
Bagusa still contains sovcral sti iking and interest- 
ing huiklings, chief amongst them the palace of the 
rectors (chief -magistrates), built in the Gothic and 
Classic Benaissance styles between 1435 and 1464; 
the custom-house and mint, dating from before 1312 
and finished in 1620 ; the Dominican church (1306) 
and monastery (1348), the former containing a 
picture by Titian; the Franciscan church and 
monastery ( 1317 ) ; the church of St Biagio (Blaise), 
the patron saint of the town, built in 1348-62, but 
rebuilt in 1715; and the chnrches of San Salvator© 
and Alle Danc6. The old cathedral, which 
tradition says was founded by Bichard 1. of 
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Enj^lantl when on his way liome fioni Pales, tine, 
vrii° ilef>ti‘oyed by the earthquake of 1667 ; its 
modem successor (1671-1713) possesses ‘^oine 
valuable silver ornaments and citiiosities- Theie 
is also a large Jesuits’ church (1699-1725). The 
harbour is small and now sanded up. j\Ierchan- 
di«>e is landed and embarked at the harbour of 
Gravosa, a short di.'stance to the north. Pop. 7245. 

See T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia (vol. ii. 1887), and Pypiii 
and Spabovitch, Geschichte tlcf davischen Litteraturcn 
(vol. i. Leip. 18S0), where the best books are quoted, 

Ra^lisa« an old to'wn in the south of Sicily, 
31 miles WSW. of Syiacuse, stands on the right 
bank of the Ragusa, 14 miles fi-om the sea. In the 
cliffs below the walls and around the town ancient 
tombs have been excavated. ^ A neighbouring^rotto 
yields stones impregnated with petroleum. R^isa 
IS supposed to occupy the site of tlie ancient ifybla 
Hercect. It consists of two communes — an upper, 
with 24,183 inhabitants, and a lower, with 6260. 

RajJWOrt, the common English name of those 
species of Senecio 
(q.v.) in uhicli the 
heads of flowers liavp 
a sprea<lin" ray, the 
involucre lias small 
scales at the base, 
and the leaves aie 
pinnatifid. The 
Biitish .species are 
large coarse weeds, 
with erect stem, and 
yellow flowers ; one 
specie.s, the Common 
Ragwort ( S. J aco - 
bfcft), a peremiial, 
is too plentiful in 
many pastures. It is 
refused or disliked 
by Iior.ses, oxen, and 
sheep. It generally 
disappears from 
tliorou gh ly d rained 
land, at least after 
a little labour has 
been expended in 
gmbhing up its roots. 
The fresh lierhage 
has been used to dye 

wool green, hut the colour is not permanent. 







Common Ragwort {Smecio 
Jacohcm ). 


Rail els the wife of Vamhagen (c^.v.) von Ense, 
a woman of great intellectual abilities and "wide 
intellectual sympathies, might almost be called 
the foster-mother of German genius. Her name 
was Rahel Antonie Fredericke Levin; she 
was a Jewes.s by birth, a sister of the poet Ludwig 
Levin (afterwards Roherfc-Tamow), and she was 
horn in Berlin on 19th May 1771. The first half of 
her life was spent in various towns of CTermany, in 
Paris, and in Prague, Her first love having Leen 
killed in battle against Napoleon’s army, Rahel 
became a Christian and married (in 1814) Yarn- 
liagen von Ense. Her house in Berlin was a 
gatheiing-placG for men of genius — philosophers, 
poets, artists, andwiiters. She herselt was greatly 
influenced when a girl by the writings of >V . von 
Humboldt and F. Schlegel, and especially by 
Goethe, whom she called her god; and she in 
her turn recognised and encouraged the genius 
of Jean Paul, Tieck, De la Motte Fouqii6, F. von 
Gentz, Fichte, Hegel, Gans, Heine, Tliiers, Ben- 
jamin Constant, and others, hut especially tlie 
wiitei-s of the Romantic school. Into tlie patriotic 
struggle against Napoleon she threAV herself heart 
and soul. She died in Berlin on 7th March 1833, 
Her husband jmblished a collection of her wiitings 
and letters as (1833), and three years later 


Galcrie von Bildnissen avs Rahels Vtngumf nnd 
BricfirechscL See also her Bvieficcchscl with D. 
Yeit (1861 ) and with Varnhagen (6 vols. 1874-75) ; 
Scliniidt-Y^eissenfels, Bahel nnd ihrc Zcit (1S57); 
and L, Asssing, Avs Ilahds Hcr^mslehcn (1877). 

Rdliii is, in Indian mythology", the demon wlio 
is imagined to be the cau^se of the eclipse-s of sun 
and moon. 

Railway, a city of New Jersey, on the Railway 
Rivei, 4 miles from its inouth, and 20 miles by rail 
\Y. of New York. It contains manufactories of 
carriages, wheels, springs, axles, piin ting- presses, 
shoes, and clothing. Pop. (1870) 6258 ; ( 1890) 7095. 

Rai Bavcli, or Rai Bareilly, a town ot 
Oudh, India, stands 48 miles SE. of Lucknow, and 
has a large l>rick fort (loth century), a magnificent 
palace and tomb of a former ruler, and some fine 
mosques. Pop. 11,781.— The distiH has an area 
of 1738 sq. m. and a pop. of 951,905, and the 
dhnsioii an area of 4882 sq. in. and a pop. of 
2,756,864, 

RaikeS) Robert, oiiginator of Sunday-schools, 
was bom at Gloucester, September 14, 1735. His 
father was printer and propi ielor of the Gloucester 
Journali and he succeeded to the business, keejiin" 
it till 1802. He loved childien all his days, and 
his pity for the misery and ignorance of many in 
his native city led him about 1780 to start a school 
where they might be taught to read, and to repeat 
the Catechism. Accounts oE the 'scheme in the 
columns of his journal attracted attention, the 
movement grew, and Raikes himself lived to see 
Ills schools widely .spread over England. He died 
5th April 1811, and was buried in the church of 
L’lMary de Ciypt, Gloucester, all the children that 
attended his funeral being given by his directions 
a shilling and a plum-cake. See the Lives by A. 
Gregoiy (1877) and P. M. Eastman (1880). 

Rail {Bcdhts\ a genus of birds of the family 
Rallidoc, having a slender bill ratlier longer tlian 
the liead, wings of moderate length, long, power- 
ful legs, and very long, completely- divided toes. 
Tlie only European species is the Common or Y^ater 
Rail, or Bilcock [Ii. ciciuaticus)^ found in marshy 
districts throughout England and in many parts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Slany of the bh ds migrate 
southwards on the approach of winter. Like most 
of its relatives, the water-rail is very shy in its 
habits, and tliough it does notieadily fly, generally 
escapes detection by threading its w’ay swiftly anil 
quietly through the reeds \\’hen its nest is ap- 
proached. Duidiig the breeding season, however, 
it fi'equently utters a loud, harsh, groaning cry. 



Water-rail {Ballm agiiaticus), 

The nest of the rail is made of coaise grass or 
reed.s, usually well hidden among thick aquatic 
plants. The eggs, numbering seven to eleven, are 
‘ pale creamy-wfliite, sparsely flecked with reddish 
brown and ash-gray.’ Two broods are reared in a 
season. The food consists of worms, snails, and 
.soft vegetable substances. The adult bird is about 
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a foot 111 length; the pi e\ ailing coloiii'^ of the 
liliimage aie oli\e hioiMi on the ujipei, ash giay on 
the iintlei paitfc Tlie tints of the female aie cinllei 
than those of the mile, ^vhlle tlie joung bud has 
the nndei paitscieanu lute, bailed 'with blown 
Neailj allied to the watei tail aie the Mooi hen 
uid the Com ciake {f( ^ ) Typical of the Amen 
can lails is the Tn gun in Rail [R w ijmianus) 
Railways. The addition to ti active po^vei 
tluongh the diimnntion of faction to be obtained 
1)^ the use of lails upon aioailvva> copyritiit isoi m u s 
is so obvious a fact in mechanics yy J n Lippiicott 
that it IS not snipiising to find Comiius 
lecoids fioni veiv e.ail> times of the employment of 
\ uioiis niateiials iv itli this object ( see Tu iMWAi h ) 
Stone 01 wood was lust used, but Low aids the end 
of tlie 18tb centuiy the impiovements in the pio 
duction of lion pei nutted the substitution of that 
metal on lines laid down in collioiies and qiicaiiies 
The employment of steam powei foi locomotion 
on oululal^ loadwa'^s was the snbiect of numeions 
expei linen ts in vaiions conntiies duiuig the ISth 
centiuy^, hut the ciedit of pioducing the fust piac 
tical w 01 king engine is ascubed to Nicolas Joseph 
CugnoL (1725-1804), a native of Void in Lonaino 
His caiinage, cons ti acted in 1760 at the Fiench 
National Aisenal at the cost of the Comic dc Saxe, 
lan on thiee wheels, and had two single acting 
cvlmdeis tinning the fiont wheel Tn the United 
States Oh\ei Evans (1755-1810) in 1804 constmcted 
a steam diedging machine which piopelled itself 
on wheels to the iivci, a distance of 1^ mile The 
impiovements of the steam engine effected hv the 
inventions of James Watt soon led to hettei fouu's 
of locomotives, and compaiabiv ely^ successful models 
weie pioduced hy William Miiidock , hy AViIliam 
Symiiigion of Duinhaiton, the pioneei of steam 
navigation, and latei by’- liichaul Tievithick, 
whose steam carnage was exhibited in London in 
1808 The development of the high piessiiie engine 
was laigely due to TievithielCs numeious expei i 
inents and inventions The In st lailw ay locomotiv^e 
was tiled, it is said, on the Mcifchyi tiamioad in 
1804, hut the expeument was not successful, and 
to the veueiable ‘Puffing Iblly,^ patented in 1813 
by William Hedley^, and now to be seen in the 
museum of the Patent Olfice, must be ascubed the 
lionoui of being the piogcnitoi of the enoiinous 
stud of non hoises now existing in all quaiteis of 



the woild In pieviona expei imental lines lack 
lails and toothed wheels had been piovided undei 
the mistaken notion that the adhesion of a smooth 
wheel to a smooth lail w^ould not be siifiicient 
‘Pulling Billy, ^ aftei many tiials and alterations, 
commenced legulai w oiking at tlie Wylain Coilieiy’-, 
neai New^castle upon Tyne, m 1813, and was kept 


in constant use until 1872, when it was pui chased 
by the goveinmcnfc 

A st Hiding difftculty wifcli tlie eailiei foims of 
engine was the want of aderpiate and mnfoim 
steiiu powei, vaiious devices being employed to 
secuie the lequisite draught to the furnace The 
piobleiii was fust solved by’' Gooige Stephenson 
In 1815, nftci many pi ev ions expeninents made 
while acting as colheiy eiigineei, it occuned to him 
that the waste steam nngliL be utilised as a blast 
to stimulate combustion, and fiom this idea, with 
the subsequent invention of the multituhulai 
hoilei (by Booth), secuiiug enoimously iiicieased 
heating sniface, the pieseni foim of locomotive was 
evolved Otliei impiov ements made by Stephenson 
compiised the diicct cominunicaUon between tlie 
cydmdeis and the wheels, and joint adhesion of tall 
tlievvlieela by the use of lioiuont il connecting lods 
An engine consfcineted by him was the fiist to iiin 
on the Stockton and Daihngton line, opened for 
public ti attic on 27th »Septemhei 1825 The engine 
w eighecl about 8 tons, and could make a speed of 
neaily 16 miles an honi Tlie Stockton and Dai 
lington line was constmcted foi mineial tiaflic, and 
it was not until the opening of the Livei pool and 
Manchcstei Railway tliat the vast possibilities of 
the new fonn of tianspmt weie pioved beyond 
cavil Tlie diiectois of that company, with a view 
to settle the method of tru tion on the line tlien 
appioaching completion, ollLied a 1500 pii/e foi the 
best locomotive engine Stephenson’s ‘Rocket,’ 
compiisiiig the impiovements above mentioned, 
was the only one that complied wifli the conditions 
laid down, and at the competition winch took 
place at Rainhill in OHohei 1829 its supeiiouty 
was at once manifest It diew a coacli yvitli tlinty 
pa&seiigeis along the piesciibed coiuBe at the late 



of 30 nuJos an hoiii The ‘Rocket’ went into 
legulai seivice on the opening of the railwmy in tlie 
following yeai It weighed, with its supply of 
w atei , only^ 41 tons, and long af Loi it had been 
supeiseded by heaviei engines, on one occasion lan 
4 miles in 44 ininutes All the many changes 
yvhicli liave since been efiected in the appeaxance 
and size of the locomotive have been nioie matters 
of detail than of piinciple The 75 ton cxpiess 
passengoi engine, wlucli luns at a speed of a mile 
pei immiie foi mileb LogeLhei, does not diffei 
matenally in consti action fiom Geoigc Stephen 
son’s pioneei engines 

A modem development, liowevei, of xmpoifcance 
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foi tconom\ of fuel is the ‘idaptT-tion to tlie loco floin„^ in one cilinder oi pan of cjhmkis lij 
motive of the ‘ conipouudiiif^ piincijde v\ Inch liis made available thioii^dj it'a e\pansi\e'^ povvei in 
eflected Slid* a levolution mstLain iiavi^jition ll> aiiotliei and laicjei cvhndei Engines foimed on 
tills inv entioii (see Steam E>»Ct 1NE) the steam aftei j tliia plan aie used evtensivel} on the London and 



Lig 3 — Compound Express Passenger engine, North Eastern Railway 

Noith Western Baihvat, the Noith Eastem, and of a iiioie nnifoiin st\le of conatinction for the 
tlie Cxieat Eastern A ^^aviiig of fioni 10 to 15 pei diffeient kinds of sen ice leipiiied Ab a geneial 
cent 111 fuel 1 '' cldiiued 1)\ advocates of compound lule iiibule c'vlirideib aie in use on the throiigli 
locomotive", the objection being a complication of lines of the United Kingdom, it being contended 
pait" b\ nmnj authoiities that foi high speeds the 

CoiHideiable diveisitv habhitheito existed in placing of the vveightiei paiU of the machine close 
the t>pe of locomotive on vaiious lines , but the to the centie of giavitj minimises O'scillatioii It 


poliev’^ now adopted b\ neailj all the leading com 
panieb of maniifactuung then own lolling stock, 
and the obvious advantage of having mteichange 


i-a held fill tliei that the niov mg pai t of the 
machinei^ is hettei piotcclcd bv being placed 
within the wlieeK On the ofUei hand, the 


able paits, lias led of late to the giadual adoption 1 objections to be uiged aie tbe intieased cost and 



Pig 4 — Typical Ameiican Engine 
(rrom The lailiuiys of America ) 

cojiiplicatiuii of the diiving a\le and the compaia motives is now moie laie, except in the case of 
tive maccesbibilifcy of the valv’^es and pistons foi some of the new compound engines, but foi liigh 
piiipObes of lepaii Outside cylindeis have been speeds it possesses some advantages Eoi goods 
adopted on tbe London and South AVesteinPiailvvaj engines the six coupled wheel, inside c\lindei t\pe, 
and on otliei lines , and, suppoited bv the 
bogie tiuck, this foini of engine appioxi 
males closely to the t^ pe m use on ||ffl 

Anieiican lailioads The bogie tiuck con 

bistb of a sepaiate fiame earned b^ two oi i nn n ^ # 

iiioie sets of wheels and atticheu to the 

engine oi caiiidge by a cenhal xnvot, b} ^ 

tins coiitiivancc the' wheels adapt tliem I 

selves moie leadily to ine(jualitieb oi to /J || ‘ ' ' |j 

shaip^ cuives^ ^Theboilei on Enghsli loco 

taehed^directh to the hoilei by ineans of 
a bai fiame, which in Biitain is thought 

to tlnow^ undue stiain upon tlm stiuctuie Pig 5 —Six coupled Goods-engme, L &T Railway 

Be that as it mn;v , the t> pes of passengei 

expiess engines xn England and in the United xs in most general use, while the fonus of tank 
States aie undoubtedly ajjipioximating more and engines for local and subui ban hues and foi sliunt 
inoie closely (see fig 4) The laige single diiving ing pui poses vaiy with the dilleient coiupames and 
wheel at one tune geiiei ally used on expiess loco the dmeient sei vices to be iieifoimed Of acces 
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series to working perhaps the most important 
added in recent years is the Injector (q.y. ). A 
contrivance for picking up water in transit from 
troughs placed between the mils, the invention of 
Mr Hamshottom of tlie London and North* Western 
JRailAvay, is in use on some lines where loijg 
distances are run without stopping. 

In the matter of fuel some very successful ex- 
periments have been made on the Great Eastern 


Railway in the use of oil refuse in conj unction 
witli coal, and liquid fuel is now employed on 
several of the company’s locomotives and station- 
ary engines { see Fuel j. The use of liquid fuel by 
itself in locomotive work is open of course to some 
objections, such as the starting of the fires and the 
siulden reduction of temperature when the fuel is 
shut off, but these do not apply where the two 


fuels are interchangeable. The consumption and 
cost of coal alone per mile passenger express train 
may be taken at 34 lb. of fuel and 3^a, To do 
the same work lOJ lb. of liquid fuel and 15 lb. of 
coal are used, say 25^- lb., at a cost of 2id. Of 
Yai’ious contrivances designed to supersede or snp- 


pleineiit ordinary forma of lailway construction 
may be mentioned the atmospheric I'ailway de- 
scribed at Pneumatic Despatch. Later develop- 
ments in the form of electrical power (see Electric 
Railways) promise in the future more formidable 
rivalry. 

The overhead railways of New York are sup- 
poiLed on iron columns, and travel ae the principal 
btieets, affording accommodation to an enormous 
number of passengeis. Liverpool 
has also adopted an overhead 
railway for communication along 
the line of docks. The project for 
the carriage of ships and their 
cargoes by railway was brought 
to a practical test by the Chig- 
necto Ship Railway (1889-92), 
across the narrow neck connecting 
Nova Scotia with the mainland. 
Lines have also been surveyed 
across the Cential American 
iRthinns. The rack system of 
railways, which was the earliest 
form of iron road, has been since 
adopteil with atl vantage for the 
woiJdng of lines having steep 
grades. The IVIoiit Cenis (1865) 
and Rigi Railway (1871) in 
Switzer land are among the best- 
know' n in. stances of this form of 
construction. The Zermatt Rail- 
way , 22 miles in length, opened 
in 1891, is the best example of 
the ‘combined’ W'orking. The 
engine (metre gauge) has four 
cylinders, the outer pair of wdiicli 
are connected with w'heels run- 
ning on ordinary rails. The inner 
pair operate a central toothed 
wheel wdrich runs on a single 
racked rail laid on such poi'tions of the line as 
are of steep gradient. The two sets of cylindeis 
can he worked separately or together as required. 
A similar line has been constructed a‘=5cending 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado to a height of 14,134 
feet.^ The highest points reached by the loco- 
motive are Galera, a village in Peru, 15,636 feet, 
and those touched by a line from Galera rising 215 
feet higher. The raihvay cross- 
ing the Andes in South i\nierica, 
from RuenoM Ayres to Valparaiso, 
is to he w’orked on thi.s system for 
some 17 miles, and on part of the 
state raihvaYS hr Bosnia and 
Herzegovina it is employed. 

The Lartigue .system of light 
vailw'ays, of which several short 
line.s have been constructed — one 
in Ireland and others in Prance— 
comprises only a single rail. The 
carriages or receptacles for goods 
are balanced on cither side, 
pannier fa.sliion, on a pyramidal 
.structure of wood or iron, _3 or 4 
feet in height, which carries the 
vail (fig. 8). A ‘bicycle’ laihvay 
ha.s 1)0621 proposed and an experi- 
mental line constructed in the 
United State.s, the engine and 
carriages being retained on the 
single rail by an overhead support 
held between small hoiizontal 
wheels. In the French ‘gliding railway' (1888) a 
thin film of water is kept between the rails and the 
sledge winch simports the oarTiage. 

^ —The builders of the earliest railways 

did not intend them for passenger so much as for 
goods ti'affic. On the Stockton and Darlington 



Fig. 0.— Elevated Railway, Sevcirtli Avenue, New Yoj'k. 



Fig. 7.— Train on the Maniton and Pike’s Peak Railway. 
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line ordinary coach en placed on suitable wheels 
weie used for the siiiall passenger business winch 
wa-s encouiaged, and until coinpai atively recent 
years the coach was the model fur railway-carriage 
imilderft. Thiid-class passengers Avere accommo- 
dated in open wagons, Avitli or without seats. So 
late as 1845 many of these vehicles had no Avindows, 
slight ventiLation being provided by A^enetian 
blinds. On sev^eral of tlie lines no lamps Aveie 
sup^died in third-class carriages even for the night 
journeys. TJie fir^st- class passengei's booked their 
tickets as in coaching days, and 

their luggage Avas packed on t lie 

roof of the cariiage to Avliicli they 
Avere allotted. As the passenger 
traffic increased the pulilic be- 
came more exacting in their 
demands, and to-day the carnages 
providedfor long-distance jouuieys 
leave but little to be desired in 
the Avay of comfort. A type of 
carriage noAV being built for the 
London and North-Western Com- 


the lieaviest item, has cost fiom £000,000 to nearly 
£1,000,000 per mile. The Slctioijolitan line from 
Bishop’s Iloacl to Famngdon Street Avas opened on 
10th January 1863, but the circle, OAAing tolinancial 
and other difficulties, A\as not completed until 
October 1884. Airotlier veiy costly section of rail- 
Avay is that of the South-Eastern betAveeir Channg 
Cross and Cannon Street, London, AAhicli includes 
tAvo large statioiis Avith liotels and two bridges over 
the Thames in its length of two miles. The cost 
of this short piece of line has been ov’er £1,000,000 



pany’s main -line service, for in- 
stairce, is 4*2 feet in length, Avitli accommodation 
for three classes of passengers, and a comparfcnreirb 
for their luggage, provided Avitli a lavatory for the 
lii.sfc-class passengers — third-class can iages Avitli this 
addition are also running — mounted upon the best 
of .springs, Avell lighted Avitlr gas and Avarmed during 
the Avinter. In the matter of lighting gas and elec- 
tricity are both largely used, lir the United King- 
dom there Avere, at the close of 1890, 16,237 loco- 
motives, or equal to O’Sl per mile of open raihvay ; 
37,068, or 1*85 per mile, carriages Uhed for the con- 
A'ej'ance of passengers only; and 526,415, or 26 ‘22 
per mile, of Avagons. Iir addition to these there 
Avere 13,813 veliicles attached to passenger- trains, 
and 14,163 vehicles of other description.s ; making 
a total, exclusive of locomotives, of 591,459, or 
29 ‘47 per mile, of a’ chicles used on the railAvays. _ 
The cost of the passenger express locomotive 
may be put at from £2500 to £3500 ; tlie more 
poAverful engines, if made by locomotive builders, 
Avould cost from £4000 to £4500, but, like most of 
the carriages and Avagons, they are usually built 
by the companies themselves. A goods-engine 
such as that illustrated Avould cost £1800 to £2200, 
and a tanlc- engine {Avithout tender) £1500 to 
£2000. The cost of a Pullman cariiage is from 
£2000 to £3500 ; of an ordinary fii si-class carriage, 
£550 to £700; second, £450 to £600; third, £350 
to £450 ; of a coal Avagoii carrying eight tons, £60 
to £70 ; a Avagon eariying ten tons, £70 to £90. 

Brahes . — The supply of brake -poAver has been 
the subject of many ingenious patents, and is 
dealt Avmr in a separate article in this Avork. Tlie 
use of continuous brakes of .some approved form 
on all passsenger-trains in the United lungdom was 
made compulsory by the Ilaihvay Regulations Act 
of 1889, See the article Bhaices, 

Ilaihuay Construction . — The cost of constructing 
railAvays is dependent on many conditions, such as 
cost of labour, the nature of the district traversed, 
and value of the land required. In England tlie 
last-named item has been a veiy serious one, and 
heavy parliamentary expenses liave also added 
largely to the coat per mile, Avhich, inoludin|j equip- 
ment, averages £44,710 for tlie United Kingdom. 
The most expensive raihvay system in the Avorld is 
that Avliich forms Avhat is knoAvm as the ‘Inner 
Circle * line of London. A circular raihvay of tliis 
description Avas recommended by a parliamentary 
committee in 1864. The scheme has been carried 
out by tAvo companies, the Metropolitan and the 
Metropolitan District, Avhich have since extended 
their respective systems into the suhurhs. This 
circle, including the purchase of land, which 'U’as 


er mile. In other countries the land acquired has 
een of much less value, and in many ca.ses has 
been given by the government. Moreover, the 
traffic has not been so heavy, and con.sequently 
lighter Avorks have sufficed tlian tho.se Avluch the 
Board of Trade require in Great Britain. Tlie 
average cost of railAvays in the United State.s is 
thus under £12,000 per mile, and in Western Aus- 
tralia the raihvays have been built and equipped 
at about £4400 per mile. In flat tracts, sucli as the 
prairies, Avhere the traffic is light, the rails can be 
laid Avith hut little pi epared roadAvay ; but this is 
an exceptionally fa\^ourable condition, engineer in 
most cases having to span rivers {.see Beidges), 
pierce lulls or mountains (see Tunnels), cut 
through elevations, and cany the line over Ioav- 
lying ground on embankments. In an ordinary 
clay soil the cost of cutting and embankment 
may be taken at from Is.^ to Is. 3d. per yard, 
with about 2d. e.vtra for trimming slope.s, &c. In 
the case of chalk, hard rock, or sand the co.sfc 
Avould naturally be much liiglier ; and the length 
of cartage is also another important item. The 
roadAvay having been completed, a substantial 
bedding of gravel, burned clay, or other suitable 
material is laid, and in this are imbedded the 
‘sleepers,’ to Avhich the rails are fixed. A good 
navvy aaoII dig and tliroAv out into a barrow m a 
day of ten hours in common ground from 8 to 10 
cubic yards, in stiff clay or firm gravel about 6 
cubic yards, and in hard ground, where picking is 
required, from 3 to 5 cubic yards. The ‘steam 
navvy’ is noAV largely employed in railway AVOrk, 
and does in one day the Avoik of from seventy to 
eighty men (see EXCAVATOB). 

In laying out a line it is of gi’eat importance that 
heavy gradients and sharp curves should be avoided, 
as the former add to the cost of Avorking and the 
latter interfere Avith speed. Some of the sharpest 
railAvay curves in the United Kingdom aie on the 
nan'OAv gauge Festiniog line, Avhere there are curves 
as sharp as the sAA'eep of Oxford Circus — of hut 116 
feet ladius— for short lengths. This line runs to 
a point 700 feet above Portmadoc in less than 12 
niUes, giving an average gradient of one in 92, and 
a maximum gradient of one in 80. On the Sleafoid 
and Bourne section of the Great Northern Railway 
the line, on the other hand, is practically level, the 
gradients averaging about one in 400. The advan- 
tage of an easy gi’adient Avill be seen fi‘om the 
following calculation ; If an engine and tender, 
weighing together 56 tons, is capable of draAving a 
maximum load of, say, 40 loaded wagons, Aveighing 
560 tons, at 25 miles per hour on the level, it aaTII 
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only take the following loatU over the gradients 
named below, and the sjjeed would also be coii- 
biderably reduced. 

Level ^0 waguns weighing 560 tons. 

Incline 1 in ibo 20 u n 280 n 

II 1 ux iiO 10 II II 110 II 

II 1 ill 30 C II II 84 II 

Before the Board of Trade will feanction the 
opening of a line it liaa to be satifehed as to the 
strength of the bridges, that a luiniinuni dibtaiice 
of G feet has been left betw’een the lines, and as 
to other conditions. 

Tlie form of * permanent way ’ has altei’ed con- 
siderably since the laying of the th-ht raihvays. 
The lirsfc wrought-iron rails used on the Stockton 
and Darlington weighed 28 lb. to the yard. The 
cheapening of steel which followed the invention of 
the Bessemer process has led to the use of that 
material for rails throughout the worhl,_ and the 
size of tlve rails has been successively increased 
until betw'eeu 80 and 85 lb. per yard is the usual 
w^eight. In British railway practice the rails are 
supported on casb-ii’on chairs held by wooden 
wedges, and the chairs aie spiked on to transverse 
wooden sleepers. On Aiiieiican and colonial lines 
chairs are disiiensed with, anti the rails are s]iiked 
direct on bo the sleepers. The joints are niade by 
‘ fish-plates ’ bolted on each side of the rails, and 
the bolt-holes are made oblong or elliptical to 
permit of the expansion and contraction of road 
under changing temperatures. Blocks of stone 
w'ere sometimes used in the early history of i ail- 
ways to support the metals, but the rigidity ob- 
tained was found bo be very destructive of rolling- 
stock, and wooden sleepers lying on gravel ballast 
are now almost universally employed. Iron sleepers 
have been found serviceable in some countries 
where wood is liable to the attacks of insects. 

iytatious . — In blie early days of railway construc- 
tion the termini were generally constructed, so far 
as their elevations were concerned, on severely 
classical hues — wliilst the wayside depots were often 
mere hiieds. Buston, the London terminus of the 
London and North-Western, is built in this style ; 
hut the front of the neighbouring St Pancras Station 
and hotel, opened in 1868, was designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott on Gothic lines. The station area of 
this depot is covered by an arch 100 feet in height, 
with a span of 240 feet and 700 feet in length. 
The New York Central Company’s terminus in 
New York is covered by a roof which exceeds 
by a few inches the span of the Midland Company’s 
station. After the St Pan eras building the largest 
station in the United Kingdom is that of the North- 
Eastern at York, 800 feet in length by 234 feet 
broad. The St Enoch Station of the Glasgow and 
Sontli-Weatevii Company clain^s the third place in 
the list of British stations. 

Signals . — At a very early stage of railway work- 
ing a system of signals was found to be necessary. 
In 1830, when the Liverpool and Mauclieater line 
was opened, a ilag by day and lamp by night rvere 
adopted j but this soon proved inadequate for the 
tranic, and in 1837 the managers of the Grand 
Junction Railway erected poles about 12 feet in 
height, with discs and lamias turned tlirongh a 
quarter circle by the pointsman working a lever at 
the base.^ About 1842 a semaphore signal, some- , 
what similar to those now in use, was introduced. 
Up to 18d6 there were no ‘ distant ’ signals, but in 
that year this extra precaution was ad o^) ted. The 
successful concentration and interlocking of the 
lovers working both noints and signals was effected 
in 1856 at the Briclclayers’ Anns Junction, and 
in 1859 the first interlocking frame was fixed at 
Willesclen Junction.^ Since that date the interlock- 
ing and concentration of signal and point levers 
has made rapid progress, and of the total signals 


and points in the United Kingdom over 91 pur 
cent, aie thus piotected. The signals now iu use 
jiiay be cla'^sified as ‘home,’ ‘distant,’ ‘starting,* 
‘advanced starting^ and ‘disc,’ the last named 
used on goods sidings. By^ the interlocking of 
points and signals, if the signalman has for in- 
stance moved a lever that opens a pair of points 
to enable a train to come out of a siding on to tbe 
main line, the ‘home’ and ‘distant’ signals must he 
at ‘danger’ to sto]j any train from ajiproaching on 
the main line, and it is impossible for liim to lower 
tliem. 

Ju the working of a railway^ the telegraph plays 
a very iiopuitaiit part. By its means trains are 
started and protected throughout their journey; 
the sigiialiueu are placed in communication with 
each other, and are warned if the signals are not 
acting propel ly. On the J^ondon and Novth- 
AVesterii system there are over 11,000 miles of wire 
used for purely railway purposes, apart from the 
6800 miles of Bost-office wires. Before the iiitio- 
ductioii of telegraphy on the raihvay signals were 
placed at certain points, and kept fixed at ‘danger’ 
for a certain time before another train was allowed 
to pass. In 1853, hov^ever, the absolute block-tele- 
grai)h system was introduced. Under the absolute 
block there can be only one train in a given section 
at the same time, while under the ‘ permissive’ 
system there may be more than one train in each 
section. Taking A and B as the stations at each 
end of the section, the working of the absolute 
block system is thus arranged : the signalman at 
station A gives to station 13 what is called the ‘ Be 
Ready’ signal, which indicates the nature of the 
aiqu'oaching train. The man at station B, if the 
previous train has passed his cabin, and lie knows 
tliat the section between A and B is clear, repeats 
tliis signal to the next box. The train is then 
despatched from A, the signalman at that box 
giving the warning ‘ Train on Line,’ which the man 
at B acknowledges, and at once gives the ‘Be 
Ready ’ signal to C, and so on. Ah soon as the 
train has passed B, the man in that box telegraphs 
‘ Line clear ’ to A, who acknowledges the message. 
Of the double lines in the United Kingdom over 94 
lier cent, are worked on the absolute block system. 
On moat single lines tbe ‘train-staff and ticket’ 
system is adopted. In this case, supposing there 
are tliree trains at the terminus of a line or section 
to proceed to the other end, the lirst and second 
start with a ticket, hut the third carries a staff 
which is the only key for the box in which tlie 
tickets are placed. No train is allowed to enter 
the opposite end of a section until the train staff 
arrives, so that it is ini possible for tu'o trains to 
nieet.^ The proper distance between trains riin- 
ning in the same diveetion is maintained by fixed 
signals, and the block telegraph is the same as on 
double lines. If necessary, the line is divided into 
sections with crossing places, each section being 
worked as a separate line. By the ‘train-tablet' 
system, a circular metal disc is electrically con- 
ti oiled from the other end of the section, formiim 
practically a ‘train-staff’ and block-telegraph 
system combined. Mechanical details of signalliim 
have on occasions to bo superseded by inamial 
work. In case of fogs a man, generally one of 
the platelayers, is stationed at the foot of each 
‘distant’ signal, and as the semaphore is raised to 
‘daimer’ lie places on the rails two detonating 
signals, which are exploded by the engine as it 
passes over them. If the engine-drb^er hears no 
explosion he knows the line is clear. 

Gauge . — In deciding upon the gauge to he 
adopted the constructors of the first railways natu- 
rally adopted that of the trainroads then in exist- 
ence— viz. 4 feet 8^ inches, that standard having 
been fixed upon as being in common use for the 
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ordinary vehicles of the country. On all the lines 
huilfc hy George Stepheiibun, and moat of tiie other 
leading engineers in the United Kingdom, this 4 
feet inches gauge was adopted; but in 1838 
Brunef, in Ills desire to secure tfonhle the attained 
speed and capacity of the then constructed rail- 
Avays, determined upon a T-feet gauge for the 
Great ‘Western Railway. This brouglit about the 
now historic battle of the broad and narrow gaiigesi. 
Tlie Eastern Counties ( the present Great Eastern ), 
opened for traffic in 1843, had a 5-feet way, the 
Caledonian 5 feet 6 inches, and in Ireland there 
Avere 5 feet 2 indies and 6 -feet gauges. So long as 
lines of different gauges serving separate districts 
did not come into contact the inconvenience of 
breaks of gauge were not felt, but when the broa<l 
and narrow gauges met at Gloucester in 1845, and 
at other points later on, the evil effects Avere soon 
felt. Goods and passengers liad to be transferred 
from the one set of carriages to the other, and no 
through services Avere possible until at a later 
period the Great Western laid a tliird rail to 
accommodate the narrow-gauge trains. So serious 
became the difficulties which arose through tlie 
break.s of gauge that in 1845 a coiimussion Avas 
appointed ; it reported in favour of tlie narroAV 
gauge, and in August 1848 an act was passed 
enacting that theieafter it should not be laAS'ful 
to construct any railway for the conveyance of 
passengers on any gauge other than 4 feet 8^ 
inches for Great Britain and 5 feet 3 inches for 
Ireland. It was, however, ^arovided that railways 
constructed before the passing of the act on anv 
other gauge should be allowed to maintain their 
independence. The Great Western, therefore, con- 
tinued to maintain its broad gauge, and as late as 
1867 there were 1456 miles of line on tliis system, 
having junctions at twenty-six points with the 
nanow gauge. In 1S69, however, the directors of 
the Great Western realised the disadvantages of 
their isolation ; the narrow gau^e has been gradu- 
ally adopted on the system, and the date fixed for 
the linal disappearance of the broad gauge was the 
20th May 1892. Parliamentary sanction has, how- 
ever, been given to various exceptionally nairow 
gauge lines. In most European countries the gauge 
adopted has been about the same as the Britisli 
standard, witli tlie exception of Spain and Russia, 
Avhere the gauge is someAvhat wider. 

Accidents . — The number of persons killed on 
the railways of the United Kingdom in 1890 
Avas 1076, and injured 4721. Of those killed 118, 
and of the injured 1361, were passengers; but 
of the fatal accidents only 18, and of the injuries 
496 Avere due to causes beyond the control of the 
passengers — viz. accidents to trains — the others 
arising from various causes, especially want of 
caution on the part of indivitiuals themselves. 
Taking the number of passenger journeys, exclusive 
of those of season-ticket holders, at 817,744,046, the 
ropoition of jjassengers returned as killed by anci- 
ents beyond their own control Avas one in 45,430,224, 
and of injured one in 1,648,677. In the case of rail- 
way servants 12 Avere killed and 147 injured by 
train accidents, and 487 killed and 2975 injured by 
other accidents. The number of pei'sons employed 
on the railways of the United Kingdom is estimated 
at 346,426, so that one in every 694 was killed 
and one in 111 injured by train and other accidents. 
These are very high proportions, but it is only fair 
to the managers to say that every precaution is 
taken to secure the safety of employes. Too often, 
hoAvever, salutary regulations are broken and 
mechanical appliances for their protection neglected 
by the men themselves. The proportion of deaths 
and injuries has moreover steadily declined of late 
years. It having been suggestecl that many acci- 
dents Avere due to men working OA^ertime, raihvay 


coin[>auies have noAv to make periodical returns as 
to the hours of labour on their h3*.steiiis. 

Spied.— Woi-sdell, the lueomothe engineer 
of the North-Eastern Kaihvay, with a powerful 
engine and a moderatelj' iieavy train attained on 
one occasion a speed of 86 miles an hour. On the 
Philadelphia and Ileadiiig Railroad in the United 
i^tates in August 1891 a distance of about 3 
miles was run at a rate of 90 mile^ an hour. Mr 
Stioiullej^ engineer of the Brighton line, .said 
that a light engine could easily attain 100 jiiiles an 
hour. The actual i uiinin^-time of trains is of course 
coiisidera])ly beloAv such limit^^. The fastest speed 
in ordinary service and the largest proportion of 
high speed trains aie to be found on the railAA'ays of 
Great Britain — the careful iinisli of the road-beds, 
the fencing of the track, and the comparative 
absence of level crossings giving an undoubted 
advantage in this respect over all foreign systems. 
The best regular running- time as jxt made 
on raihvays Avas in the ‘race to the North,’ 
betAveen the East and West Coast routes, com- 
menced in ISSS. The London and North- Western 
in May of that year announced their intention 
of reducing their time between Euston and 
Edinburgh iioni 10 to 9 hours. Tlie East Coast 
companies accepted the challenge, reducing their 
time from 9 to 84 liouis, and in August the time 
both routes Avas reduced to 8 hours. The dif>- 
tances to he coveied Avere by the East Coast 393 
miles, and by the West Coast 400;^ mile.s, the 
gradients on the forinev being move favourable. 
The East Coast train, taking the average of 27 
runs, was nearly 5 minutes before time in aniving, 
once getting in 33^ minutes before time, Avliilst 
on the last day, deducting stoppage.^, the jouinej' 
Avas done at the rate of 57 ’86 miles per hour, some 
miles being done at the rate of 76 miles per hour. 
The average of the A‘^^est Coast trains AA^as 56 ’ll 
miles per hour for the AA’hole joui-nej’, excluding 
stops, and the fastest recorded speed Avas 74 miles 
an hour. The competition Avas given up at the end 
of the month, and the time reduced to 8^ hours. 
On the NeAV York Central in 1891 a special run Avas 
made from Noav York to Buffalo, a distance of 437 
miles, in 440 minutes, including three stops aggi e- 
gatiug 15 minutes. The folio Aving maj" be taken as 
the best express semces noAv regularly innning 
in different parts of tbe world in miles per hour, 
including and excluding stops respectively : 

Buglaud— London to Leeds, G.Jf.R 484 51 

Uuited States— New York to Philadelphia. .47’0 49-8 

Franes— Paris to Calais 43 44 

Genuany— Berlin to Hamburg 37'3 40’5 

The average rate for express trains may be taken 
as under, all trains running above 40 miles an hour 
being taken as ‘ express ’ in Great Britain and the 
United State,«, and all above 29 mile.s an hour on 
the Continent : 


Great Britain.. with stops 41’6 without stops 41*0 

France n 32’8 .i 36’2 

Holland h 32 6 n 35 

Germany. n 81*7 n 34*3 

Belgium n 317 33*5 

Austria. II 30 n 32 

Denmark n 30 h 32 

Italy. u 29^ n 31*2 

Sweden ir 29 n 31*5 

Bussia I 20 ii 31*6 

United States u 4:1*4 


On the Canadian Pacific line a special train to 
convey the Japanese mail in 1891 perfonned the 
distance from A^ancouver to Brockville, opposite 
the New York frontier, in 77 hours, at a speed of 
36 miles an hour for the whole 2800 miles. On tbe 
Grand Trunk line tbe best service is 36 ’8 miles 
including stops, and 38 '2 excluding stops. Tbe 
best service in India is from Bombay to Calcutta, 
about 25 miles an hour. The distance from Mel- 
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l)Ouvne to Sydney is vun at 33 miles an hour in- 
cluding stops, and 37 miles excluding stops. 

Fares and Rates,— T \\q standard English pas- 
senger fares may he taken at about Ud. per 
mile hrst class, l^d. per mile second class, and 
Id. 2 )er mile third class. The experience over a 
series of years has aho^vii a constant increase in 
the vohiiiie of third-class tiva^^el, which in 1890 
formed phs of the whole i)asBenger business in the 
United Kingdom. In 1872 the Midland Company 
decided on tiie abolition of the second class, and in 
1890 the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company and the Caledonian Company partly 
adopted the same policy. The IMidland Company, 
however, by running Fiillman dra^ying-roonl and 
sleeping cans at an extra fare, practically re-estab- 
lished the three classes. In the United States the 
av'erage fare may he taken at l^d. per mile, extra 
charge being made for d rawing- rooiii and sleeping 
cars. The following olficial statistics as to the 
coiiiparative fares per kilomeL’e in the different 
countries of Europe were published by the French 
government : 



Flrat CliiHS. Second 

Third CltiaB. 

Troo naggngo. 

England. . . 

. .12‘C cQntime‘3. 

0-5 

0*6 

27 to 64 kiloga. 

Fijuice 

.12-3 

0-2 

6-7 

30 

Gei’inany. . 


8-7 

fl-2 

25 

Italy 


8-7 

6*0 

IKJllO 

Belgimu. . . 

.. D-j 

7-5 

5-0 

none 


With regard to goods, the charges on British 
raihvays are higlier on tlie whole, but the speed 
of the goods-trains and the character of the 
service is supeidor. With long hauls in some 
foreign countries of course lower mileage rates 
can be charged. The grain rates in America liav^e 
been reduced to about ^d. per ton per mile, and on 
Indian railways, with cheap labour and fuel, a 
standard of ^d. jiGv ton per mile has been reached. 

Capital i RcucuitCi etc. — The act of parliament 
authorising the const me tion of the Stockton and 
Darlington liailway, the first nsed for passenger 
traffic, received the Eoyal assent on 19bh April 
1821. The first rail was laid on 23d May 1822, and 
on 27tli September 1825 the railway was opened 
with great ceremony. Four hundred and fifty pjis- 
sengens were conveyed in the first train. The 
train arrived at Darlington, a distance of 8| miles, 
in 65 minutes. When fifty years later the jubilee 
of the railway system was celebrated there Avere 
16,449 miles of railway working in the United 
Kingdom, representing a capital cost of £600,895,000, 
and producing from traffic a revenue of £56,898,000, 
of which £24,893,000 Avas received from passenger 
fares anti £32,005,000 from the conveyance of goods 
and minerals. At the close of 1890 there Avere 
20,073 miles of raihvay open for traffic. The 
authorised caintal for the construction of railAvays 
Avas £1,004,529,164, being Avithin a comparatively 
small amount double the Avliole of the 2f per cent. 
British consols. The total receipts of these rail- 
Avays Avere £79,948,000. Tliis is only 10 millions 
short of the actual receipts paid into tlie National 
Exchetpier from all sources of revenue for that year. 

The receipts from passengers, mails, &c. in 1890 
Avere £34,327,000, and 817 millions of persons 
travelled on the railways; Avhile from minerals 
and merchandise tlie receipts Avere £42,220,000. 
The companie.s also received £3,401,000 from steam- 
boat services and other sources. In order to earn 
this amount of^ revenue the railway companies 
expended, in various Avorking charges, £43,188,000. 
So that the neb profit resulting from the Avor king 
of the rail Av ays was £36,760,000. This aggregate 
of profit Avas mainly distributed to three classes of 
proprietors. The debenture stock-holders received, 
m A'arying rates of interest, about 9 millions, giving 
an average of 3 '99 per cent, on their investment. 
The guaranteed and preference capital received 13 


millions, or an average of 4*13 per cent., Avhile the 
ordinary, including tlie divided stocks of preferred 
and deferred, took 14 millions, equal to an average 
of about 4-51 per cent. To sum ui>, the expenses 
of Avorldng the raihvay absorbed 54 per cent, of the 
gross receipts, and the neb receipts Avere equal to 
4*10 per cent, on the Avhole of the paid-up capital. 

TJie railAA'-ay system of the United Kingdom has 
not been developed accoi-ding to any plan previously 
marked out, nor does it OAve any of the position 
Avhich it noAV holds to support or assistance given to 
it by the state. _ It is the outcome of private enter- 
prise carried on in very many instances under great 
difficulties, in spite of much national and local 
prejudice, and at an exxienditure of caiiital greatly 
in excess of that Avhich Avoiihj have been required 
under more favourable conditions. In 1830 the 
Duke of Wellington, then at the head of the 
government, Avas asked to ap]ioiiit some engineers 
to lay out four or more main linos AAdiich Avould 
form the great highways for the locomotive. The 
duke’s reply Avas that he did not like railways; 
and Mr Goulburu, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declined to take any action in the matter, on 
the ground that interference Avith vested interests 
Avonld create an amount of opposition Avhich the 
government could nob AvibJi&tand. Private enter- 
])vi3e .speedily supplied the impetus to raihvay 
development Avhich the national government refused 
to give. The Liverpool and Manchester EailAvay 
Avas opened for traihe in 1830, and in 1838 there 
Avas a completed line hetAveen London and Birming- 
ham. During the interval of the opening of these 
two lines — iioav absorbed in the London and North- 
Western system — Jiffcy-six acts of parliament Avere 
passed authorising the construction of ISOO miles 
at a total estimated coat of 45 millions. 

The Raiheay Mania . — A later period marked 
with greatly increased activity on the part of pro- 
moters and engineers culminated in the ‘Baihvay 
Mania,’ followed by a great financial collapse. 
Parliament had required as a condition precedent 
of considering any ncAV raihvay bills that a deposit 
of ten per cent, of the estimated cost should be 
lodged Avith the acconiitaiit-general by the pro- 
moters, and five per cent, for paidiamentaiy ex- 
penses. On the 30th of November in 1845, the 
latest date at Avhicli the Board of Trade Avould 
receive plans of ugav raihvays, tliere had been 
lodged 1263 bills, Avith plans and sections for neAv 
railAvaj's, representing a capital of 563 millions, 
and requiring the deposit of a total sum of 59 
millions. The amount required for payment of the 
deposit exceeded by inore than 20 millions the 
Avhole amount of gold and coin in the Bank of 
England and notes in circulation. The publication 
of these figures created alarm, and a panic ensued, 
the stocks of existing raihvays Avere greatly de- 
preciated, and the premiums on the shares of the 
ncAvly-promotecl companies, Avhich had been created 
by a Avild sinrib of .speculation, disappeared, and 
Avide-spread ruin and conmiercial disaster ensued. 
The result Avas that, of the 1263 companies Avhich 
Avere pi’omoted, 120 only survived the ordeal of 
parliament. 

Railway Administration. — Up to 1891 there had 
been passed over 4000 sejiarate acts of parliament 
authorising the construction of neAv or dealing Avitli 
the constitution and AVorking of existing companies. 
In order to compensate to some extent for the lack 
of original design and system in connection Avith 
the raihvays, the companiG.s have resorted to numer- 
ous plans for amalgamation, fu.sion, purchase, or 
Avoikiiig agreements betAveen tliemselves. Tliere 
Avere in 1891, after numerous changes and dissolu- 
tions, 616 raihvay companies in the United King- 
dom. Of the raihvays OAviied by these companies 
266 are worked or leased by Other companies- The 
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, for instance, has thirfcy-six railways 
the lessee, and has joint-ownerbliip 
lines. The movement of tlie traffic 
ate systems of i-ailwavs is provided 
5 Clearinj^diouse Asbuciation (see 
rsE) ; and in 1RS8 an act was passed 
Board of Trade authority to call for 
ial with the schedules of rates and 
)f t1>e companies, 

railways were autliori.sed on the 
it they would, like canals, he hiju^h- 
>e of carriers. A scale of maxijunm 
cribed in each act, and tlie canal 
f j'oods adopted. Later on the rail- 
prepared a new classification. Each 

0 contained a clause authorising the 
ny to charge a reasonable sum in 
5 maxiniuni tolls, in order to co^'el• 
!s, risks, and profit ; and from about 
each 1 ‘ailway act prescribed a scale 
charges for conveyance. To these 

1 most of the companies were allowed 
nal charge for the services of load- 
, covering, collection, and delivery, 

the companies had thus power to 
rates, the maxima were seldom 
even with the lower level of actual 
ders were dissati.bfied, and demanded 
lies into the working of railways, 
[uiries were held between 1866 and 
mpanies were on the whole acrpiitted 
ironght against them. As the result 
of 1872 the Railway Commission 
to specially deal with disputes 
as and the railways. In 1885 the 
ade an attempt to deal with the 
of railway rates, but it was not 
,t an act was passed. Tlie later 
ad the whole of 1890 were occupied 
before the Board of Trade and a 
e of both Houses of Parliament, as 
nd classifications of the railways, 
has been acts which come into force 
! 1892, amending the powers and 
»f nine of the leading lines. 

— In 1889 a new deparfciii*e was in- 
he Hungarian state raihvays by the 
' the Zone system for passengers, 
3 ach station, taken as a point of 
ionsidered as the centre or certain 
ncrease in a regular ratio, and in 
IS are arranged on a simple plan, 
iwed by the introduction on the 
ay system of the Kreiizer tariff, 
bination of the Zone and the Kilo- 
; and in 1891 the Zone system was 
Hungary to the goods traffic. 
dhvay Working . — At the time when 
md Manchester Railway W’as coni- 
les an hour travelled by the fast 
1 coaches was about the limit of 
e. At that time the population of 
n"dom was about 25 millions; in 
irTy 38 millions. At the opening of 
d Birmingham Railway there were 
lies, 54 four-horse and 49 pair-home 
L use. The full seating capacity of 
each being licensed to carry fifteen 
uld represent 16,500,0(X) individual 
5 course of the year, and it may be 
that not more than 10 millions of 
were made. The extent of corre- 
mg the population was officially 
millions of letters. In 1890 the 
engei's earned on the raihvays was 
Bn the basis of work done by stage- 
we should require over a quarter 
UesB vehicles to move the passengers 


now conveyed over the 20,000 miles of railway. 
On tSOfch Xovemher 1830 the fiivt of Her Majesty’s 
mails was transferred from the mail-coach to the 
railway. The increased facilities thus afforded con- 
verted a uniform penny post from a theory into a 
reality when that system came into operation on 
5th Ileceniher 1839. In 1S90 the Post-office cele- 
brated the jubilee of the penny postage, and in that 
year carried 1650 millions of letters, 207 millions of 
post-card.^, 442 millions of book-packets, and 159 
millions of newspapers. To have conveyed this 
would have recjuiied more than thirty times tlxe 
numher of coaches which carried the mails half a 
century since. The new.s in those days was earned 
at an average sjieed of 8| miles per liour. Tlie 
raihvays carry the mails at an average speed of 
over 40 miles per hour. 

The total traffic in coal on the railways of the 
United Kingdom amounted to over 126 millions 
of tons in 1890. Of tlie total meat supply of Lon- 
don the railway comiianies convey about 04 per 
cent. ; whilst of milk four companies alone import 
about 22 million.'! of gallons each year. The supply 
of vegetables, fruits, and flowers" for London and 
othei' large towns is also mainly dependent on the 
raihvays. The fish trade of the country also owes 
its development mainly to the railway facilities of 
recent years— in 1890, 383,000 tons of this valuable 
item of our food supplies were conveyed by rail 
from the ports to inland markets. 

SlaU Owntrsliiii of Railways. — It may he assumed 
in general that railway construction and develop- 
ment has been less hampered by state inter- 
ference in the Biitish Islands and in the United 
States and Canada than in any other parts of the 
world, and it is precisely in these countries that 
railways have attained their highest development. 
In other British colonies the government has either 
built or subsequently purchased the lines. Rail- 
way construction in'Erance was undertaken in a 
mucli more metliodieal manner than in Great 
Britain. The country is partitioned out among six 
great comjxanie.s, and competition has thus been 
entirely avoided. Tlie goveminent oums about 
one-thii'd of the capital invested, and will ulti- 
mately about the middle of the 20th century become 
the absolute proprietor of the various systems. Tlie 
state has the right to fix fares and charges, and to 
determine the amount of new mileage to be con- 
structed from time to time. So far as technical 
skill is concerned, tlie railways of the countiy are 
well managed, but the accommodation provided is 
far inferior to that in Great Britain or the United 
States ; pa'*senger-trains are comparatively few 
and crowded, and the freight service is very slow. 
The main lines are very remunerative in their 
operations, but the local roads are mostly worked 
at a loss. In Germany the roads are owned and 
managed by the goveniment, and political and 
military considerations are paramount in the work- 
ing of the system. TJie lines liave been cheaply 
constructed, the cost being less than half per mile 
that in Great Britain. The tendency in most 
other Eui’opean countries is towards state ownership 
or control of railways. The Russian government 
since 1880 has been actively engaged in buying up 
private railways and building new lines, and at 
the present time some 40 ])ev cent, of the system 
is owned by the state. In Belgium the whole of 
the lines have been so purchased hy the govern- 
ment. In Austria only one line is a state railway. 

Railways in the united States . — By far the • 
greatest and most rapid development of railway 
construction in proportion to population has taken 
place in the United States, and the working of 
railways in all parts of the world owes mucli to tlie 
characteristic inventive genius of Ameiicans. The 
building of railways has not been hampered on the 
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American continent by undne legislative restric- 
tions. State ownersliip has never been seriously 
discussed ; land has been cheap or free for occupa- 
tion ; the distances to be traversed are great, and 
it is small wonder, therefore, that the iron road 
has in moat districts preceded or supersedetl the 
ordinary highway. iBefoi'C the date of the cele- 
brated locomotive trial which evolved tl)e ‘ Koclcet,’ 
an engine was run in America called the ‘ Stonr- 
bridge Lion,’ a machine made in England, and im- 
ported by tlic Delaware and Hudson (Janal Kailroad 
Company. Tlie first railroad in the United States 
was, however, begun in 1828 by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company, a section of 15 miles from Baltimore 
to ElIicott’.s Mills being opened^ in May 1880. 
Horse- tract ion was first iised on this line. Ameri- 
can engines are now found competing with Englisli- 
hnilt machines in many parts of the world, includ- 
ing the British -Australian colonies. 

It is, however, iu the matter of carriage con- 
struction that the American railroad engineer has 
marked out an independent path and obtained the 
most striking i-esults. For many years European 
railway carriages adhered closely to the model of 
the old stage-coach. The longer distances travelled 
on the American continent, and the vcpublicauRpivib 
winch objected to tlie division of classes, led to the 
adoption across the Atlantic of the long railroad 
car, ^Yith a central passage between the seats. The 
great size and n'eiglit of these structures necessi- 
tated inci eased attention to such details as spring.s, 
couplings, and brakes, and in the provision of such 
accessories for comfort and safety American rail- 
road practice has long been in advance of that in 
any other part of the world. Republican sim- 
idicity notwithstanding, the demand for improved 
accommodation gave rise to drawing-room, sleep- 
ing, and dining-room cars, and the slock turned 
out for these purposes by the Pullman and Wagner 
companies challenges comparison with the pro- 
vision made for the travel of royalty in the Old 
World. The ‘ Vestibule ’ trains running on most 
of the tniiik-lines for long distances — .say between 
New York and Chicago — represent the highest 
ideal yet obtained of luxiivio\is travelling. Rail- 
way stock of this character is niastly owned by 
independent com pan ie.s, wboHC ollicxala collect the 
extra fares for the accommodation. 

In the United States, between 1830 and 1890, a 
total length of 167,000 miles has been constructed, or 
an average of nearly 2800 miles a year. Previous to 
1850 the greater portion of the railroads made were 
in the states bordering on the Atlantic, and were 
for the most part isolated lines employed for local 
traflic, A great development to this form of enter- 
prise was given by the discoveiy of gold in Cali- 
lornia, an cl lines Avere i*apidly pushed towards the 
centre of the continent. The great civil war at tlie 
commencement of the next decade emphasised the 
necesBitjy^ of direct commnnication Avitli tlie grow- 
ing Pacific states to cement the Union, and govern- 
ment assistance was freely given both in land- 
grants and money to the two companies, the Union 
racltic and Central Pacific, which, building respec- 
tively from the east and the Avest, met near Salt 
Lake City in May 1869, the total length finni the 
Missouri River to San Francisco being 1700 miles. 
Since that date five transcontinental lines have 
been completed, including the Canadian Pacific 
Raihvay on Biitisli territory. ^ The rate of general 
railroad construction has varied considerably, but 
the most active period w^as that betAveen 1880 and 
1890. In 1882 11,669 miles Avere built, and in 1887 
no less than 12,878. A large extent of this mileage 
Avas built in advance of the necessities of the dis- 
tricts traA^evsed, and in other cases existing lines 
were paralleled to the heavy loss of the interests 
concerned. These periods of over-construction and 


resulting competition, combined aauLIi a necessary 
reduction of mileage rates as the centre of agu- 
cultural pioducbion moved u'estAvavd across the 
continent, caused at times much depression in 
railroad .securities. The system of finance under 
Avhich the companies borrow money on mortgages 
Avitli foreclosure poAvers (not possessed by owners of 
Biiti.sli railway debentures) lias also been the cause 
of heavy loss to investors in American railroads 
many of Avhicli have passed through the ordeal of 
reorganisation Avibh the accompanying ‘ nsses.smenb ’ 
or ‘ Avipiiig out ’ of junior securitie.s. 

To remedy the effects of over-competition, a 
system of * pooling ’ receipts Avas adopted by the ' 
various trunk-lines. Under this plan the receipts 
from any given de'^cription of traffic Aveve made into 
a common purse, and divided among the companies 
concerned in an agreed ratio. The stale railroad 
commiHHion.s Avere powerless to deal Avith traffic 
originating or passing out of their respective tenU 
lories; hut in 1888 tlie Interstate (Joinmevce Com- 
mission was appointed with federal antlioiity to 
deal Avith questions afl'octing railA>'ay tralfic. Under 
the law apiiointing the commission, "pooling’ i 
receipts was made illegal, and the Avell-known 
‘ long and .short haul ’ clause, establishing uniform 
mileage rates, Avas, contrary to the result, expected 
to produce disastrous results to railway revenues. 

The total railway ca)utal iu the United Btabes in 
1890 Avas .^10,122,000,000, of Avhich rather ]es.s than 
half, or 14,640,000,000, consisted of cajntal stock, 
and the remainder of dilleronb forms of iiulehted- 
nesR. The cost per mile of completed road waa 
$59,638. The gross earnings Avero $1,097,847,000, 
equal to 10 '8 per cent, on Uic investment, and the 
net carning.s $340,921,000, or 3 ‘4 per cent, on tlie 
outstanding capital. Of this amount 4*18 per 
cent, represents interest on indebtcdnc.ss, Avliile the 
aA*erage return in the Avay of dividend to stock- 
holders Avas 1‘80 per cent. The Avork done Avas 
represented iu 1890 hy 793,925,000 brain miles 
run. Passengers Avere carried to the number of 
520,439,000, and an average distance of 24*06 miles, 
Avliile 701,344,000 tons ot freight wore carried an 
average distance of 112*91 miles. The average 
earnings per passenger per mile Avere 2*185 cents, 
and per ton of goods per mile 0*935 cents, the latter 
a loAver average than in mo.st other countries, the 
distances hauled being unusually great. 

Colonial ami Foreign Bailwa,ys . — Canadian rail- 
Avaya follow closely in their chavacteiisfcics the 
construction and methods of Avorking of the lines 
acro.ss the boundary. The return of 1890 gives 
a total of about 14,000 miles completed, the 
greater proportion of the mileage being divided 
lictAveen bAVo companie.s, the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian Pacific. The nominal capital, including 
advances made and aid granted hy the Dominion 
government, was .$786,447,000, or $56,174 per mile. 
The earnings Avevo returned at $46,844,000, and the 
neb profits at $13,930,000. Passengers were carried 
to the number of 12,821,000, and 20,787,000 tons of 
freight. 

Ill Mexico for many years the line from Vera 
Cruz to tlie capital, constructed in 1850 afc a heavy 
cost by Britifili capital, Avas the only raihA^ay in 
existence ; hut routes connecting Avibh the ay stems 
of the United States Avere subsequently constructed 
under American auspices. 

Of railways in other Central American states the 
Pan am A line constructeil by American capital, as 
the first transcontinental route, claims chief atten- 
tion. Other routes belAveon the Atlantic and 
Pacific are under construction, and a great scheme, 
traversing the Isthmus from north to .south, was 
discussed and steps taken for tlie necessary surveys 
at a meeting of representatives of the various re- 
publics held in 1890 at Wasliington. Thexu'oiecb 
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vies in magnitude witli the Trans- Siheiian railway 
feclieme in the Old World. The Argentine Con- 
federation represents the chief railway development 
in the southern half of the continent. 

Ill the early days of railway enterprise in India 
the agency of private companies guaranteed hy the 
state was exclusively employed, and nearly all the 
great trunk-lines of the countiy weie made under 
this system. The government gave the land for 
the lines free of charge, and guaranteed interest 
geiieially at five per cent, on the share cajiital and 
a lower rate upon the debentures for ninety-nine 
years. Any surplus earnings after the guaranteed 
rates were paid were divided equally between the 
government and tlie companies, jloreovei', the 
government retained the rig lit of buying tlie undei- 
takings at specified dates on payment of the value 
of the stock calculated at its market price on the 
average of the three preceding yeans. In this way 
the East Indian Railway was acquired in 1880, 
the Eastern Bengal in 1881, the Sind, Piinjah, and 
Delhi in 1885-86, the Oudli and Rohilkuiul at the 
end of 1888, and the South Indian in 1890. In 
1870 a new policy of railway development hy 
the direct agency of the state was inaugurated; 
and in 18S0-S1 tlie system of encouraging private 
enterpi’ise by state assistance was again adtipted. 
Both agencies are now employed. In sonic 
instances — notably the Bengal and North-Western 
line — railways have been constructed without any 
direct pecuniary assistance ; in others a subsidy or 
limited guarantee has been granted. The agency 
of private companie.s has also been employed by 
tlie government botli in the construction and work- 
ing of state lines. In all cases the government has 
the power of taking over the railways at specified 
periods on stated terms. In 1SS4 a select com- 
mittee reported in favour of a more vapid extension 
of railways than had been taking place, and recom- 
mended the broad gauge — i.e. 5 feet 6 inches— 
except in tracts >Yhere the metre or smaller gauge 
was already in successful operation, and for local 
lines where the traffic could only be light. Tlie 
first railway opened in India was that of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Company from Bombay to 
Tannah, traffic being curnnieiiced on 4tlL May 
1853, and at the close of 1890 there were 16,996 
miles in working. Of this total 8077 miles were 
state lines worked by compaiiie.s, 4680 miles 
state lines worked by the state, 25884 miles were 
worked by guaranteed companies, 381 by assisted 
companies, 5894 miles were owned by native states 
and worked by companies, 124 miles were owned 
by native states and worked by state railway agency. 
5474 were owned and worked by nativ'e states, anti 
582 miles were in Portuguese and French teriitory. 

The fir-st railway in Australasia was projected in 
1850 in New South Wales hy private enteiprise, 
but was completed by the government* With a 
few small exceptions the railways of the Austral- 
asian colonies are owned and worked by the 
governments. The dates of opening of the first 
lines and latest mileage returns of each colony are : 
Victoria (13th September 1854), 2763 miles; Ngav 
South Wales (29tili May 1855), 2182 miles ; Queens- 
land (31st July 1865), 2113 mile.s ; South Australia 
(26tli April 1856), 1810 miles; Western Australia 
(21st January 1864), 569 miles; New Zealand (Ist 
December 1863), 1965 miles ; Tasmania (lOtli Feb- 
ruary 1871), 374 miles. In Australasia in 1870 
there were but 948 miles of railway, but in 1890 
there were about 12,000 miles. The distribution of 
tliis total i.s .shown above. It is unfortunate that 
in Australia different gauges^ have been adopted, 
so that where the systems join transhipment^ of 
goods and passengers is necessary. Tlie Victorian 
lines are built on the 5 feet 3 inches gauge, which 
is also the national standard in South Australia, 


but this colony has also 700 miles on the 3 feet 6 
inche.b gauge. In New Soutli Wale.s a 4 feet 84 
inches gauge is the standard, but there is also a 5 
feet 3 inches line. In Queensland, Western Aus- 
tialia, Tasmania, and New Zealand all the railways 
are on a 3 feet G inches gauge. The Ciipital cost per 
mile of the Australasian lines has been : Victoria, 
£13,612; New South Wales, £12,532; TaMiiania, 
£8436 ; New Zealand, £758*2 ; Queensland, £6766 ; 
South Australia, £6444 } and Western Aiistialia, 
£4374 per njile. In Cape Colony the fust 1 ail way 
was opened 2Gth June 1860, and when the govern- 
ment took over the railways in 1S73 there were 
only 034 miles ; in 1890 there •N\ere 1890 miles. 

In Cliina tlie fiist short I'ailway at Woosung was 
torn up after a few months’ working, Imt the line 
to the Kneping collieries uas not disturbed. Some 
100 miles of the Tieii-tsin line has since been con- 
stiucted, and plans are under discusrion for the 
construction of a trunk route. See the articles 
on the several countries. 

Maihvay Mileage . — The dates of the opening of 
the first raihvays, and the mileage in 1891, of the 
piincipal countries are as under : 

Au^»tria- Hungary 20ni September 1S2S. . . . 10,4GT 

Uelgiinu 5th IM.'iy 1S35 ... 3215 

Denmark 18th September 1844 122i 

France lat October 1S28 22,530 

Geiinany 7th December 1835 25,969 

Great Britain and Ireland. . .27th September 1825. . . . 20,073 

Greece ISth February 1569 239 

Italy 3a October 1S39 8117 

Netherlands 13th September 1839 .. . . 1SS7 

Ntji'way 14th July 1853 ... 970 

Portugal 9tU July 1S54 1280 

Ru'^sia 4tli April 1S38 10,027 

Spain 30th October 1848 6127 

Sueden 9th February 1351 1C23 

Switzerland .15th June 1844., 1929 

Turkey 4th Oct-ober 1860 1096 

Egypt 2Cth January 1850 ...... 1494 

India ISth April 1853 10,996 

United States I7th April 1827 107,000 

Canada 10th March 1847 14,000 

Mexico 8th October 1550 5827 

Argentine Republic 14th December 1864 .... 6798 

Brazil 30th April 1854 6779 

Chill January 1852 1920 

Colombia January 1880 230 

Pai-aguay Ist October 1803, ....... 149 

Peru 2gth May 1851 994 

Uniguay 1st January 1S69 537 

Venezuela 9th February ISOfl. . . , . . 441 

See Francis, Hutory of the Ewjli&h Baiheay (1851); 
AV. Galt, Ba-iLieay Befo'i'm (1865) ; Smiles, Lives of George 
and Robert Stephenson (1SG8); Colbiiin, Locomotive 
Engineering (1871); Arthur Helps, Life of T. Brassey 
(1872); Francis Trevithick, Life of TrevithieJi (1872); 
Adams, Railroad and Railway Questions ( 1878 ) ; Bed- 
man, Law of Raihvay Companies as Carriers (1880); 
Eurdett's O^cial Intelligence (1891); Bariy and Bram- 
well, Raiheays and Locmnoiives (1881); Bigg, Raihcay 
Acts, 1830-66 ( 1867 ), and Supplement to, 1876-83 { 1883 ) ; 
Minot, Railway Travel in Europe and America (1882) ; 
Clifford, Private Bill Legislation (2 vols. 1885-87); 
Ivatt’s Railway Man agem ent of Stations ( 1885 ) ; Waring, 
State Purchase of Railways (1887); Brofessor Marshall 
on State Ownership, in 2Van3, Brit Assoc. (1890); 
Jeans, Railway Problems of WorVing in Lifer ent 
Countries (1887); M'Derinott, Life of Firbank (1887), 
and The Railway Clearing-house {1^7 ) ; AVilliains, Our 
Iron Roads (1888), and The Midland Railway {IS8S\ 
new ed. 1888); H. Grierson, Railway Rates, English and 
(1886) ; Findlay, Woi'kiwj a'nd Management of 
an Emjlisli Railway (1889); Acworth, Railways of Eng- 
land (1889), and Railways of Scotland (1890) ; Hodges, 
Lav) of Railways, by Lely (7tli ed. 1889); Hyde, The 
Royal Mail (3d ed. 1889) ; Foxwell and Farrer, Express 
Trains, English and Foreign (1889); Fisher, Railway 
Accounts and Finance (1891); Railways of Am&idca 
(1890); BradshaVs Railway Manual; Board of Trade 
Raihcay Reiurtis {oi capital, revenue, accidents, brakes, 
signals) ; Poor’s Manu^ of the Railroads of the United 
States (annual) ; Reports of Interstate Commission of the 
United States ; and for foreipi works on railways, see the 
Catalogue of M. Dunod, Pariis, 
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Raimondi. See Marcantonio. 

Rain. Whatever lowers the temperature of 
the air below t)ie point of saturation, or the tlew- 
point, may be regarded as a cause of rain. Various 
causes may conspire to bring about this change of 
temperature, hut h^; far the Jiiost important of 
these originate in winds and other movements of 
the atmosphere. The more prominent principles 
of the connection of the winds to the rainfall are 
these ; ( 1 ) When tlie winds have traversed a con- 
siderable extent of ocean before reaching land the 
rainfall is large; (2) when the winds, on avviviiig 
at the land, advance into higlier latitudes or into 
colder regions the rainfall is largely increased, for 
the simple reason that the air is now more rapidly 
brought below the point of saturation; (3) if the 
winds, even though they arrive directly from the 
ocean, have nob ti-aversed a considerable breadth 
of it, the rainfall is not large — indeed, in the case 
of the sea-board of Lower California the mean 
annual amount, as at San Diego, is only 10 inches ; 
(4) if the winds, even though they have crossed a 
great extent of ocean, yet on arriving at tlie land 
at once advance into lower latitudes or into warmer 
regions, tiie rainfall is small; (5) if a range of 
mountains lie across the on^vard course of the 
winds, the rainfall is largely increased on the side 
facing the A^'ind.s, hut reduced over the region on 
the othei* side of the range ; the leason being that, 
as the air on the Avindward side of the ridge is 
suddenly raised to a greater height in crossing the 
ridge, the temperature is still more reduced by 
3nere expansion, and a more copious precipitation 
is the consequence. On the lee side, as the air 
descends to loAver levels, it gradually gets drier, 
and hence the rainfall of necessity diminishes Avitli 
every stage of the descent to loAver levels. 

Attention may be here draAvn to the diminislied 
velocitj’’ of tlie Aviiid over land as compared Avith 
tlie open sea, as has been fully sIioaaui by the obser- 
vations of the Challenger expedition. Troiu these 
it has been proved that an envelope of stiller air, 
or air of less velocity as compared Avith that of 
the ocean, broods OA'er the land, and by its xiresence 
forces the avIiuI blowing across the land to a greater 
height, thus augmenting the rainfall. This drag- 
ging effect of the land on the Avind, and the import- 
ant consequences resulting from it, explain Iioav it 
is that during north-easterly storms of rain tlie 
foreshores of tlie Virth of Forth, Moray Firth, and 
Pentland Firth, Avhicli look to the north-east, 
receive a mucli heavier rainfall than other parts of 
Scotland in these circumstances. On the Ayrshire 
coast the annual rainfall at Ayr is 38 inches, but 
at Giiu'an it rises to 51 inches. Both stations are 
close to the coast, the only diflerence being tliat 
the hills to the eastwaul approach much nearer the 
coast at Girvan. 

For sliort periods the heaviest rainfalls occur 
with thunderstonns, and Avibh tornadoes, Avater- 
spouts, and other forms of the Avhirhvind, foi* the 
reason that not only is their rapid expansion cine 
to the rapid ascent of the air, but also to great 
rarefaction uroduced by the extreme velocity of the 
gyrations of the air round the axis of the Avhirl- 
wincl. One of tlie lieaviest rainfalls yet recorded 
in the British Islands Avas 2*24 inches in 40 minutes 
at Lednathie, Forfarshire, during a soveie thunder- 
storm on 18th June 1887. At Camberwell, London, 
3T2 inches fell in 2 hours 17 minutes on 1st August 
1846. Of heavy falls during one day the folloAving 
may be mentioned j Beii Nevis Observatory, 7 ‘29 
inches, 3d October 1890 ; SeatliAvaite, 6*78 Indies, 
8th May 1884; Tongue, 6*00 inches, 7tli September 
1870; NeAvport, Wales, 5*33 inches, 14th July 
1875 ; and Caumsinas, Argyllshire, 6*60 inches, 
24th Jamiaiy 1868. 

In the United States, Avliere severe thunder- 


storms and tornadoes more frequently occur, the 
daily rainfalls repeatedly exceed these amounts. 
Tims, dnnng the years 1885-89 the folloAAdng heavy 
rainfalls of one day Avere recorded : BroAvnsville 
Texas, 12*94 inches in September 1886 ; Pensacola 
]0*70 inches, June 1SS7 ; Ivey West, 7‘80 inche.‘;| 
September 1889; Chattanooga, 7 '61 indies, March 
1886; Shreveport, 7 '54 inches, January 1885; and 
a day’s rainfall of from 5 to 7 indies is repeatedly 
recorded in tlie United States. These amounts aie 
greatl}^ exceeded in lower latitudes. Thus, on Ibe 
IChasi Hills, India, 30 indies on eadi of five suc- 
cessive tlays have been recorded ; at Bombay, 24 
indies in one night; and at Gibraltar, 33 inches in 
26 hours. 

As regards the ocean little is yet knoAvn from 
observation. This, hoAvever, ia clear, that in the 
equatorial belt of calms between tlio regions SAA^ept 
by the tAvo trades the rainfall of tlie ocean rcachea 
tlie niaxininm ; and the parts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific which are longest Avithin the belt of calms 
as it sbifls nortliAvard and soutlnvard Avith season 
have the licavie.st ocean rainfall. But, though the 
doud-seveen is unquestionahly dense and the rain- 
fall frequent and heavy, the observations of the 
Challenger and the Novara .sIioav that tlie state- 
ments generally made ns to these arc very greatly 
exaggerated. Over the open sea in the regions of 
the trade.s the rainfall is eveiyAvhere small, OAving 
to the circumstance tluit these winds are an im- 
mediate outfloAV from anti- cyclonic regions, their 
dryness being further inci eased since tlieir course 
is directed in regions that become constantly 
Avariner. j 

The trades, lu>Avever, dejiosit a larger rainfall 
over islands and other land-surfaces which they . 
traverse ; the amounts being proportional to tlie I 
height of the laud, but more particularly to the I 
degree in Avhich the high land ranges lie across j 
the paths of the Avinds. Thus, at Ascemsion, | 
Avliich is Avithin the south-east trades the Avliole 
year round, the annual rainfall i.s 8*85 inches; ami i 
at St Helena on tiie coast 6*36 inches, but on the ' 
higli land in tlie interior of the island it rises to , 
24 indies. In the Avosteru division of the Pacific, I 
for some distance on each side of the equator, the 
rainfall is very slight, and extensh^e guano deposits | 
are formed on Malden and other islands scattered 
over that region. In Mauritius, on tlie Aveatlier 
shore of the island, the annual rainfall is about 
30 inches ; but at Cluny, 16 miles inland, ibis 146 
inches, tlie latter place lieing in the neighbourhood 
of extensive forest- dad m on ti tains, 

Tlie heaviest rainfalls of the globe are brought 
by the Avincls Avhich have traversed the greatest 
extent of ocean Avitbin the trojiics. The.se con- 
ditions are most completely fulfilled from June to 
September by the AVinds 'which, beginning their 
course from about 30° S. lat., bloAV home on 
southern Asia as the south-Aveab monsoon, Avhidi 
accordingly distributes a heavier rainfall over a 
larger portion of the ear Lids surface than occiii's 
anyAA'liere else in any .season. On tliese summer 
Avinds the rainfall of India chidly depends, and 
the ‘lie’ of the mountain-systems Avith respect to the 
winds intensifies tlie cllects. The following^ in 
inches are the annual amounts at difterent points 
in the Avest from Surat soutliAvavd ; Surat, 41; 
Bombay, 74; Mahabaleslnvar, 203; Banca, 251; 
HonaAvar, 139; Calicut and Cochin, 116* In the 
Avest of Ceylon the rainfall is also large, being at 
Colombo 88, at Galle 90, at Ratnapura, inland 
among tlie hills, 160 ; but in the cast of the island, 
before reaching Avhich tlie monsoon is deprived of 
much of iU moisture, it is considerably less, being 
at Mannar 91, at Jallha 49, and at Trincomalee 62. 
The rainfall ia also very large in Burma, being at 
Akyab 194, SandoAvay 214, Diamond Island 119, 
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K*angooii 99, Tavoy 197, Mergui 162, and Port 
Blair 117. In the north-east angle of tlie Bay 
of Bengal, and thence north to Bhutan, M’liere the 
suniiiier monsoon curves to a westerly course up 
the valley of the Gauge'?, the rainfall ia great, 
rising at Gherra-punji, in the Ivhasi Hills di's- 
trict, to 472 inches— or nearly 40 feet — being the 
largest known rainfall anywhere on the glohe. 
Owing to this diversion in the cour&e of the mon- 
soon, the valley of the Ganges enjoys a generous 
rainfall. On the other hand, the rainfall is small 
over the plains of the Punjab, being at Multan 
6 ‘79, and at Kiirrachee 7*25, increasing over the 
higher parts of the province, at Lahore 21, Uin- 
balla 36, Simla 70, and Dharmsala 122. 

The key to the distiihutiou of the rainfall over 
the East Indian Archipelago and Australia is the 
distribution of pve.^sure from south-easLern Asia to 
Australia, with the resulting prevailing winds. 
During the winter months pressure diminishes 
rapidly from Asia southwards, and noitherly winds 
prevail. Now, as these winds have travelled a 
great breadth of ocean, they arrive iu a highly 
saturated state and deposit a heavy rainfall over 
these islands and the north of Australia. The 
degree to which these rains penetrate into Aus- 
tralia depends entirely on the strength of the 
winter monsoon. On the other hand, during the 
Slimmer months pressure increases from Asia south- 
wards, and southerly winds set in from Australia 
to Asia, distributing in their course a very large 
rainfall over the i.slands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, lising at several places to 30 inches a 
montli. The small rainfall in .such islands as 
Timor, which are more immediately sheltered, as 
it were, hy Australia during tliese southerly 
winds, impresses on the region well-marked dry 
and wet annual seasons. These marked differences 
among the climates of this ai'chipelago really 
depend on the geographical distribution of land 
and sea in this part of the globe, and must there- 
fore be regarded as permanent differences, and as 
having played no inconspicuous part in the unitiue 
distribution of animal and vegetable life which is 
60 chai'acteristic of the arcliipelago. Since in the 
eummer of the southern hemisphere the winds blow 
from the sea inland, and in the winter from the 
land seaward, it follows that generally the summer 
is the rainiest season. In the interior, along the 
Murray River and its affluents, the rainfall every- 
where is necessarily small. In the north of New 
Zealand the winter rainfall is the heaviest, but 
farther south, where the wet westerly winds prevail 
with some constancy at all seasons, the rainfall 
is distributed pretty equally through the year, and 
is of course largest on the western slopes of these 
islands. Tims, while in the east it is at Dunedin 
34 and at Christchurch 28 inches, in the west it 
i.s at Hokitika 120, and at Eeaby, inland, 106 
inches. 

Europe as regards its rainfall may be divided 
into two regions — the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and tlie rest of the continent. A 
vast ocean on one hand, a great continent on the 
other, and a prevalence of westerly winds rule the 
distribution of the rainfall in western and northern 
Europe. Now, since these westerly winds have 
travei*sed a vast extent of ocean before arriving at 
the land, they disfcnbute a large rainfall, particu- 
larly on hilly regions opposing their course. Tims, 
over a large part of the Highlands of Scotland 
more than 80 inches fall annually, and over fully 
one-third of the British Islands the annual amount 
exceeds 40 inches. On the other hand, in eastern 
districts on the lee side of the great mountain- 
ranges, the rainfall does not exceed 30 inches over 
a large portion of England, and in some of the 
best agiicultural districts of Scotland. In the 
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west of Norway it is 72 inches at Bergen, 46 inches 
at the Lofoden Isles, and 10 iiiclieb at the North 
Cape; over large portions of Sweden it is 21 inches, 
and in Ru'-sia and Siberia it varies from 20 to 2 
inches. »Spain prebentb gieat extremes, from 70 in 
the north-west to 13 inches at Saragossa. In the 
plains of France and Oennany it varies from 20 to 
35 inches, rising, however, "on appioaehing the 
Alps to more tlian 100 inches. In western Euiope 
the greater part of the rain fallb in winter, but in 
tlie interior of the continent in summer. The 
summer climates of the extreme south of Europe 
and in the north of Africa, situated at compara- 
tively low levels, are practically raiules.s, owing to 
the northerly winds that set in with considerable 
force at this time of the year towards the heated 
plains of the Sahara. 

Tlie summer winds in the south-east of the 
United State.s are southerly ; and, as they have 
25reviously traverbed a considerable extent of ocean, 
they arrive well hut not super-saturated, and pour 
down a monthly rainfall of 6 inches or more from 
Louisiana to Chesapeake Bay. The comparative 
equableness of the rainfall over the eastein states 
is the result of no mountain-ridges lying athwart 
their path and of the winds pabsing into higher 
latitudes and therefore cooler regions. Again, 
tlie distribution and amount of the summer rain- 
fall in the west and noitli of the United States is 
really determined hy the low atmospheric pressure 
wliich has its centre in tlie legiun of the Rocky 
Mountains. To the west of this loiv pies.siire 
Avinds are generally north-Avesteriy, and as they 
thus pass into hotter regions the summer rainfall 
in these paits^ of the United States and Canada 
i.s either nothing or very small ; Avliereas on the 
east side Avinds are soutlierly, and the rainfall con- 
sequently equals, or even exceeds, that of the fines b 
agricultural districts of Great Britain. 

An regards the rainfall of the tAA*o extreme 
nionths, January and July, the folloAving sliow in 
inches the amounts for various 2)1 aces ; Vera Cruz, 
5*10 and 35*90 ; Para, 6*51 and 3*26; Manaos, 7'33 
and 1*82 ; Buenos Ayres, 2*37 and 1*70 ; Corrientes, 
5*24 and 2*67 ; and in j^frica, Alexandria, 1*95 and 
0*20; Algiers, 4*43 and 0*04; Senegal, 0*28 and 
3*00; Sierra Leone, 0*G9 and 24*20; CapetOAvn, 
0*28 and 3*83; Durban, 5*00 and 1*70; and Zanzi- 
bar, 2*02 and 2*35. The e.xjjlaiiatioii of these and 
similar differences is found in the seasonal changes 
of the wind. The South African colonies 2 n'esent 
the strongest aspects of climate, so far as the rain- 
fall is concerned, being divided into two totally 
distinct classes, the climates of the Natal coast 
and of the inland regions where the rains occur 
during the suuiniei* months, and the climates of the 
other regions Avhere the rains fall chiefly during 
the Avinter nionths. The driest region of Africa is 
doubtless the Sahara, and the Avettesfc the region 
from the Arictoria Nyanza northwards, including 
the gathering-grounds of the Nile. 

See Meteorology, Rain-gauge; also Eloou-rain, 
and, for fchowers of frogs and fishes, Sho'WEBS. For maps 
of annual rainfall of the globe, see Loomis in SiUima7i'3 
Amer. Jour, Murray in Jbwr. Roy. Scot. Geo, Sot., 
and Hann in Climatological Atlas. For particular coun- 
tries, Symons, and Buchan for the British Islands; 
Raulin for Prance and Algiers ; Blanford and Elliot for 
India; the Dutch for East India Islands; Tad, Russell, 
Hector Ellery, and AVragge for Australasia; the Signal 
Service for tho United States ; Carpmael for Dominion of 
Canada; the Meteorological Services of the different 
European countries, &c. 

RciinboAV* The rainbow is the beat known 
of all optical meteorological phenomena, consist- 
ing of a coloured arch formed opposite the sun 
on falling raindrops, and visible Avhenever the 
necessary conditions of a passing^ shower on one 
side and a clear and not too high sun on the 
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other occur. Two bows are frequently seen, eacli 
exhibiting the full spectrum of colours from 
leil to violet ; but in the inner or primary 
bow the red is the outer edge and violet the 
inner, wiiile in the outer or secondary bow the 
order is reversed, the red being inside and the 
violet on the exterior. The colours are always 
arranged in a definite order, that of the solar 
spectrum — viz. red, orange, yellow, green, bine, 
indigo, and violet, but slnule imperceptibly into 
each other. The cause of this hreaking up of_ the 
sunliglit into its constituent colours is explained 
in most pli^’sical and meteorological text-hooks (see 
Light, by Professor Tfiit, chap, x., or Meteorology ^ 
by E. Loomis, par. 416), but may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows : 

Por the primary bow (fig. 1), let PQR represent 
the section of a raindrop, and SP a ray of light 
falling on it. The ray enters the di'op at P, meets 



the surface again at It, is reflected to Q, where it 
leaves the dn>p in the direction QE. The ray is 
refracted or Lent on entciing the drop at P and 
again on emerging at Q — the amount of this refrac- 
tion dei)ending on the acuteness of the angle at 
which the ray meets the surface. Now it may be 
shown that there is a ])articular point P, such that 
any ray from S striking the surface below P 
emerges again above Q, and any ray above P also 
emerges above Q— the former owing to the more 
acute angle of the reflection, and the latter to the 
greater refraction on entering and leaving the 
drop. The course of two such rays is shown by 
the dotted lines in fig. 1. Q is thus a turning- 
point in the emerging rays, and near it a veiy 
large number of rays pass out, and an observer at 
E sees a bright ima^e of S in the direction EQ. 
Tliis statement applies to any one colour of sun- 
light } hut, as the refrangibility increases from red 
to violet, the latter is bent more at P and Q, and 
the line EQ lies at a Hatter angle. The observer, 
therefore, sees the violet rays reflected on drops at 



a less altitude than those that reflect the red, the 
other colours being intermediate. The raindrop 
being si)herical, this reflection takes place in all 


directions, the fixed condition being the radius of 
the hou', that is the angle between the line h'oni 
the observer to the bow and that passing from the 
sun to the observer, or, in other words, the observer’s 
shadow. For red light this angle is 42“ 39', and for 
violeL 40“ 13'. If the sun were a luminous point 
each colour would he shaiply defined, hut as the 
disc of the sun subtends an angle of about 30' 
each colour is broadened to this amount, and they 
overlap. 

Exactly similar reasoning explains the secondary 
how (fig. 2). The light that forms it has been 
twice reflected, at 11 and at K', the point Q lies 
above P, and rays cnieiiiig either al)ove or below 
P all emerge below Q. A glance at the diagram 
will show til at the greater bending of the more 
refrangible rays makes the line Eti more neaily 
vertical, and therefore the^ violet rays form tlie 
outer edge and the red the inner of the secondary 
bo%Y. The radius of live red is 50“ 5', and of the 
violet 54“ O'. The space between the hows gets no 
leflccted light, but that inshic tlie primary and 
outside the secondary is faintly illuminated by 
rays such as are iiulicaicd by the dotted lines in 
fig. 1 and their equivalents in fig. 2, which are 
not shown. These rays 'interfere’ (see iNTKRii'Eii- 
ENCE) with each other, and cause alteriiations of 
colour which appear as spurious liows inside the 
primary and outside the secondary. They can 
only he seen with strong sunlight and small drops 
of rain. 

The radius of the primary bow being roughly 40“, 
it is evident that it cannot be seen when the .sun is 
at a greater elevation tlian this, as the highest 
part of the bow would lie below the horizon, 
IlencG in the latitude of Edinburgh rainbows 
cannot ho seen for several liours about noon at the 
time of the summer solstice. If tlie drops of water 
bo very small the interference of the rays causes 
such a complete overlapping of the coloiiis that 
the bow apiieavs Avbite : this is the case generally 
with a fog-bow. 

hiteisecting rainbows have frequently been seen. 
^Yllcn the sun is reflected from a snriace of still 
water a, bow i.s formed by the roflected image as 
well as by the sun itself. Lunar rainbows often 
occur, but the feebleness of the nioon’.s light usually 
prevents any colours being observed. There are 
many p()pular weather prognostications connected 
with rainbows, all dejiGiulent on the fact that they 
imply local passing showers. ‘A rainbow in the 
morning is the .shepherd’s warning : a rainbow at 
night is the shejdierd’s delight,’ is easily understood 
wdieii we remember that the rainbow is formed 
opposite the sun, and that weather-changes in 
the British Islands generally pass from west to 
cast. 

Rainey’s €ovimsclcs. See GuEaAiiiNiDA. 

Raill-g'Ull^c. Rain-gauges measure the quan- 
tity of rain which falls, ami are of various con- 
structions. One of the best is that known as 
Symons’ rain-gaugo, consisting of a funnel-shaped 
receiving vessel, and a glass moasure of much 
smaller diameter so as to allow as nice graduation 
as may be desired. In the lig. a is the fiinnel- 
shapecl receiving vessel (shonm in section in the 
fig. ), 5 inches in diameter, with an upright, sharp- 
edged and strong rim, in order that it may retain 
its circularity ; h, the vessel which receives the 
rain collected j and c, the graduated glass measui-e 
which measures the amount in tenths and hun- 
dredths of an inch. If desired it may be graduated 
to still greater nicety. Another excellent gauge 
is one which is a inodifloation of Glaisher’s 
brought into use by the Meteorological Office. Tbe 
diameter of this gauge is 8 inches, and there is 
added to it a vertical cylinder on the top of the 
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Syuiuiis’ llain-gauge. 


receiving funnel, to retain the snow as it falK and 
]>vevenfc°its being blown out of the gauge, as is 
likely to happen when the funnel is sliallow. 
Beckley's is perhaps the best continuously reeoi-d- 
ing rain-gauge, and is now very generally super- 
selling Osier’s so long in use. 

Since dilterent amounts are collected at diftercnt 

heights ahove^ the 

S ground, it is indis- 

|)en|sab|e, ^if uni- | 

rims of rain-gauge ' 
I i be placed at one 

Liji/ uniiorin lieiglib 

, i|, above the ground. 

;^cr The li eight now 

^ Ul c generally adopted is 

I 12 inches. The 

i points it IS neces- 

i iTp'ii sary to .secure at the 

,1 height adopted are 

JiJ^ (1) the prevention 

of in-splashing as 
the rain -drops strike 
the ground and arc 
Syuiuiis’ llain-gauge. broken into minute 

droplets, a large 
number of -wliich in their second descent fall 

into the gauge; (2) the prevention of out- 

splashing, which occurs ■when the funnel is very 
shallow; and (3) the protection of the gauge as 
much as po-ssihle from strong Avinds, which so 
seriously interfeie with the amount collected, hy 
placing it as near the giound as can be done con- 
sistent with tlie prevention of in-splashing. Tliese 
conditiona are best fuliilled by using the gauges 
named, and placing their rims 12 inches above the 
ground. It has been proved from carefully con- 
ducted experiments that rain-gauges with diameters 
varying from 3 inches upwards collect amounts, 
Avheu in positions exactly similar, within about 
3 per cent, of each other. Accordingly, gauges 
Avith diameters exceeding 8 inches insure no 
greater accuracy than smaller ones, being only 
really required in the case of continuously record- 
ing gauges to hold the self-registering apparatus. 
On the other hand, gauges of from 3 to 5 inches 
diameter, such as Fleming’s and Jagga’s, give good 
trustworthy results. 

Special care should be taken that the gauge and 
its glass nieitsiire be kept clean ; that it be iirmly 
fixed and the rim kept in a horizontal position ; 
and that it be made of a material Avliich Avill stand 
exposure to the Aveather well. It should ])e placed 
in a situation as open as can be secured for it, 
particularly towards the directions from Avhich the 
rain chiedy comes ; and iii each case it should he 
as distant from any neiglihouriiig house, tree, or 
other object at least as far as the height of the 
object itself. 

Rainier, IMount, or Tacoma, one of the highest 
peaks of the Cascade Range (q.A".). 

Rainy Lake, forming a portion of the bound- 
ary line between Ontario and the United States, 
lies Avest, and 100 miles distant from the nearest 
point, of Lake Supeiior, and is about 50 miles long. 
It discharges by Rainy River into Lake of the 
■Woods. 

Raipur, a toAvn in the Central Provinces of 
India, stands on a plateau (950 feet), 180 miles 
E. of Nagpur, has numerous tanks and groves 
of ti’ces, a strong fort (1640), and a trade in 
grain, lac, cotton, &c, Pop. 24,948. — The district 
has an area of 11,885 so. m. and a pop. (1881) of 
1,405, 17L 


Raised Beaches. See Bkache.s (IbusED;, 

UPHE.S.VAL. 

Raisins aio dried grapes, u&ed for cooking, for 
dessert, and in the manufacture' of wine*^. Tliey 
are produced in largest quantities in the south- 
eastern jirovinces of Spain — Malaga, Alicante, and 
A'aleiicia— and in A^ia IMinor— tlie islands of Cos 
and Samos — and the adjacent distiicts on tlie main- 
land ; smaller quantities are grown in Provence, 
Southein Italy, the inlands of tlie Greek Archi- 
pelago, and Crete. Currants (q.v.) are a small and 
peculiar vaiiety produced in Greece, in the Morea, 
aiid the Ionian Islands. The grapes intended for 
rai'jins are dried either on the vines, after the 
stalks of the bunche.s have been partly cut through, 
or b])read out on the ground j it is only in case of 
continued had weather or \)ei>istent want of sun- 
shine that they are dried by artilicial beat. The 
1 letter qualities are left on tlie stalks and dried in 
bunches ; these are exported for use as de&sert. 
All le.sH estimable qualities are intended for cook- 
ing purposes, and, to a less extent, for the prepara- 
tion of artilicial wiiie.s or the improvement of wines 
of infeiior quality. Raisins are lich in .sugar, and 
it is this property that make's them serviceable to 
the manufacturers of nine. The bundles intended 
for table use are sometimes dipped in Avater upon 
the .surface of Avhich suinisa layer of olive-oil, or 
in a strong potash lye. The object is to make the 
skin soft and give it a gloss v lustre. The raisins 
groAvn in Spain are large and blue, and are known 
in the market as ‘Malaga raisins’ and a.s ‘lexias,’ 
the fonner for dessert, the latter for cooking. The 
raisins of Asia Minor are shipjied piincipally at 
Smyrna (q-v.), and embrace the Elemc and similar 
A'arieties, Avhich arc long and light hroAvn in colour, 
and sultanas, small light-brown giapes, A\ith a 
thin and delicate skin and no seeds or kernels. 
Britain imports in all annually from 493,000 cwt. 
(1886) to 653,100 cwt. (1887). valued at £813,000 
(1886) to £1,02*2,400. Froiii Spain Biitain imports 
every year raisins to the aA'erage value (ten years 
ending 1889 ) of £808,370, and from Asia Minor to 
the value of £399,300 (1889 ). Of late yeai-s raisins* 
have been successfully dried in California ; but in 
1890 the United States still imported raisins to the 
amount of 36,914,330 lbs., of tlie aMug of §1,997,103. 

Riija.h) or more correctly R.ijA (from tlie Sans- 
krit riijan, ‘king,’ cognate with the Lat. reg- of 
rcx)i originally a title Avhich belonged to princes of 
Hindu race Avbo, either as independent sovereigns 
or as feudatories, governed a lenitory. Now, Iioav- 
ever, the title has a mucli^ Avider extension : it is 
used of independent sovereigns, of subject or 'pio- 
tected ’ princes, of petty chiefs, of gi*eat landownens, 
and of some persons of eminence who are neither 
raid’s nor landowners. 

Rajainahenclri (foraierly often spelt Bajah- 
minify}, a toAvn of India, in the presidency of 
hladras, stands on the left bank of the Godavari, 
30 miles from its mouth. It has a museum, a 
provincial school, tAvo gaols, and some Christian 
elmrehea. From 1753 to 1758 it Avaa held by the 
French. Pop. 24,555. 

Rajmalialy a decayed town of India, stands 
on a steep eminence on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 170 miles NNW. of Calcutta. It was long 
the chief toym of the Bengal and Bahar provinces, 
but is now deserted and ruinous, being only note- 
Avorthy for the remains of its palaces, formerly 
belonging to Shah Shuja and Kasim Ali, and as a 
station in an important transit ti-ade. Its com- 
mercial value has been lessened in consequence of 
the Ganges often shifting its bed at this point. In 
the beginning of the 19th century it had 25, (XX) 
inhabitants, in 1881 only 3839. 
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llajon, Paul Adolphk, an etcher, was born 
at Dijon in 1842, and trained in Paiis, partly at the 
School of Fine Arts. About 1865 he turned to 
etching, and gained immediate success with his 
first plate, ‘ Rembrandt at AVork,’ after Meissonier. 
Standing in tlie fiont rank of Frencli etcheis, lie 
won seveial medals at the Salon exhibitions, and 
produced numerous beautiful etched portraits and 
plates for books. In 1872 he visited England, and 
published in London in 1873 a portrait of J. S. Mill 
after AVatts, as well as in suliseq^uent years many 
otlier plates. His greatest achievements wei-e ‘ The 
Emperor Claudius,’ a picture by Alma Tadema, 
the portrait of Darwin by Ouless, and tliose of 
Tennyson, Joachim, and Mrs Anderson Rose hy 
AA^atts. He died at Auvcrs-sur-Oise on 8th June 
1888. See Twelve Etchings hy P. A, Rajon^ with 
Memoir hy F. G. Stephens {1889). 

Rajpiltaiia, an administrative territory of 
India, embracing twenty native states and the Brit- 
ish district (2711 sq. m. ; pop. 460,722) of Ajmere- 
Merwara. It lies between Sind (on tlio AA^.), the 
Punjab (on the N.), the NortU-westerii Provincea 
(on the E.), and several native state.s of Central 
India (on the S. ). Its total area is 132,461 sq. m., and 
its total pop. (1881) 10,268,392; (1891) 12,089,330. 
TJie most impoitanfc of tlie native states are Jai 2 )in’, 
Jodhpur (or Mar war), and Udaipur (or Mewar) ; 
next follow Ulwar ( Alwar), Bhartpur, Kotah, and 
Bikaner. This region is crossed hy the Aravalli 
Mountains, and consists in great part of sandy, 
barren plains, though there are of coarse numerous 
fertile valleys and other tracts. It gets its name 
from the ruling race or predominant Aryan tribes, 
called Rajputs. They are a pioiid aristocracy, own 
the soil, and have furnished ruling dynasties to 
very many of the native state.s of India. Yet in 
1881 they numbered only 479,554. At the time of 
the Mohammedan invasions in the IHIi century 
the Rajputs ruled over half-a-dozen strong states — 
Kanain, Ajmere, Auhilwara, Udaipur, and Jaipur. 
From the end of the 16th to the middle of the 18th 
century these states acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Mogul emperor of Delhi. Then they were 
made to recognise the IMalirattas as their mas tors ; 
since tlie Mahrattas were crushed hy the British 
the Rajput states have been independent, though 
in alliance with the government of British India. 

^ Rakoc^y March, a simple bub grand military 
air by an unknown composer, dating from the end 
of the 17tli century (see National Hymns), said 
to have been the favourite march of Francis 
Rakoezy II. of Transylvania. The Hungarian.s 
adopted it as their national march, and in 1848 and 
1849 it is alleged to have had the same inspiriting 
effect on the revolutionary troops of Hungary as 
the Marseillaise had on the French. The air most 

f enerally known in Germany and elsewlicre out of 
Iiingary as the Rakoezy mai cli is one by Berlioz 
in his damnation de Faust; Liszt also wrote an 
orchestral version of the original. 

Rakslias. See Demonology. 

Ralcig*!!* the capital oF North Carolina, is near 
the Neuse Itiver, 186 miles (by rail 271) SSAV. of 
Richnioud._ The town is regularly built on an 
elevated site, with a cential Union Square, from 
which four principal streets radiate, each 99 feet 
wide. In the square stands the capitol, a laigo 
domed building^ of granite, widen cost over 
5^500,000, _ Tlie city contains also state institutions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, and insane, a gaol, 
and has iron-foundries, machine and car shops, and 
manufactories of clothing, carriages, and farming 
implements. Pop. ( 1880) 9265 ; (1890) 12,798, 
Raleigh) Sir AValter, the typical gallant and 
hero of England’s heroic age, was born of an 
ancient but decayed family at the manor-house of 


Hayes, near Buell eigli in East Devonshire, in 1552, 
He was the second .son of his father’s third \Yife' 
who heiself had been married before, and had 
borne her Imsbaml the famous Ilumjihrey and 
Adjian Gilbert. He entered Oiiel College, Ox- 
ford, in 1566, but left without a degree, mostpiob. 
ably in 1569, to volunteer into the Huguenot cau.se 
in France. Here lie served his apprenticeship to 
arms, but, beyond the fact that lie was present at 
Mon tcon tour, we know little of tlii.s period of his 
life. In 1578 be joined Hunipliiey Gilbert’s luckless 
expedition, having mo.st pro)>ahly aheady ciossed 
the Atlantic ; and early in 1580 he landed in Cork 
at the head of a troop of one liundved foot to act 
against the Iiish rebels. He quickly attracted 
notice by his dasli and daring, took part in the 
assault of the fort at Smei'wick and subsequent 
massacre of the six hundred Italian and Spanish 
prl«»oners, and seems to have approved thoroughly 
of all the drastic measure.s taken hy the government 
to stamp out vehellion. He saw some months of 
fuither hard and thankles.s service in Munster, hut 
in December 1581 returned to England. 

He now made his entry to the circle of the 
court as a protege of the favourite Leicester, and in 
February 1582 accompanied him in his convoy of the 
Due d’Aleii 90 u to the Netherlands. Almost imme- 
diately after his letuni he hccauic judme favourite 
of the queen, whose heart was still suscejitible 
despite the weight of almu.st fifty years. Fuller’s 
well-known story of how ho fiist caught her eye by 
flinging down on the ground his fine i>Iush cloak to 
save hci' feet from the mire is most likely com- 
pletely apocryphal, hut well befits the lomantic 
leiuper of the times and the manner of fantastic 
devotion with which the Virgin (Jiioen loved to be 
wooed or worshipped hy the line gentlemen of her 
court. Raleigh was now in the prime of manly 
beauty ; liis tall and hamlsome figure, dark liaiv, 
high colonvj lofty fovelicnd, vesolute and manly 
hearing, alert expimsion, and spirited wit combined 
to form an imposing personality, and all the 
ail van Cage that nature had given Jiim he Jieightened 
hy a gorgeous eplendour in di-ess and in jewels. But 
lie was proiuL haughty, and impatient, and every- 
where, save in his native Devon.shirc, the bioad 
accent of which ho prcHCVved all his life, he made 
himself a mnltitndo of jealous and envious enemies. 
He was con.sulted confidentially on Irish aflaij’S, 
but never to the last took a pu))lic place in the 
queen’s counsels, perhaps heoauhc liis royal mis- 
tress, with all her fondness, distrusted Ins ambi- 
tion, and divined that he lacked that sagacity of 
the statesman wliieh she recognised in tlie less 
splendid Burghley and AA^alsingnani. Tlie playful 
name of ‘ AA^ater ’ by which she called him seems 
itself to imply a recofynition of that instability of 
character which u'na his constant foible and, in the 
fullness of time, the occasion of his ruin. But 
ineantiine she lieaped her favours lavishly upon 
him : in April 1583 lie received two estates ; next 
month the ‘ farm of wines,’ a license duty of twenty 
shillings a year from evciy vintner in the kingdom, 
which at one time yielded £2000 a year; and in 
March 1584 a ^rant of license to export woollen 
broadcloths, which Burghley estimated had yielded 
him in the first year as much as £3950. About 
the close of 1584 he was knighted ; in July 1585 he 
was ajinoinfced Lord AA^arden of the Stannaries, in 
September Lieutenant of Cornwall, in November 
Vice-admiral of Devonshire and Cornwall ; and in 
the same year he was elected to parliament as one 
of the two county members for Devonshiie. In 
1587 he succeeded Sir Cliiistopher Hatton as Cap- 
tain of the Queen’s Guard. During the summer 
of 1684 he leased of the queen the stately mansion 
of Durham House, spent much money on its repair, 
and kept it as his town -house from that time (town 
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to 1603. It was not till about the he^^inning of 
1592 that he came into possession, on a ninety-nine 
years’ lease, of the splentlid park and castle of 
Slierbonie alienated from the see of Salisbury. 

In 1583 Raleigh lisked £2000 in Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert's hist ill-fated expedition, and on the news 
of his half-brother’s loss took up a fresh charter of 
disco v^ery and colonisation. In April 1584 he sent 
out a lleet under Amadas and Bailuum to explore 
the coast north of Florida. Tiiey made a pios- 
perons voyage, and formally took nossession of a 
district to which Elizabeth was pleased to give 
the name Virginia. Next year Raleigh fitted 
out a stronger expedition uinler Ralph Lane and 
Sir Richard Gienville, but the hundred men who 
lived a year under Lane’s command on the island of 
Roanoke returned to England in Drake’s fleet com- 
pletely dispiiiterl with their Iiardships. Soon after 
they .set sail, Sir Richard Grenville anived with 
thiee shipvS, and left on the island iifteen men 
well furnished with stores. One of the hundred 
colonists — the first citizens of America— Thomas 
Hariot, in his account of the colony and the 
causes of its failure, speaks of the lierb, ‘called 
by the inhabitants Yppoiuoc,'^ which was destined 
to become one of the closest comforts of life to 
half the world. Raleigh himself took to the new 
Inxnvy, and xvovrld enjoy it in pipes of bilver, the 
queen sitting by him while he smoked. In ^lay 
1587 be sent out three ships, under Captain CJiaiie-5 
White, with 150 colonists, seventeen of whom weie 
women. They found the fifteen men had perished, 
and ere long misfoitune after misfortune over- 
took themselves. White returned to England for 
supplies, and at lengtli, after many delays and 
difficulties, reached Virginia in August 1590"to find 
the settlement ruined and the colonists disjjersed, 
never afterwards to be seen. It was the last 
direct atternpt of Raleigh himself at the colonisa- 
tion of Virginia. The undertaking, says Hakluyt, 
‘ required a prince’s puise to have it thoroughly 
followed out* — it is supposed that Raleigh himself 
had spent forty thousand pountla upon it. 

Already in May 1587 tlie appearance of the 
handsome young Earl of Essex at court had 
endangered Raleigh’s paramount place in the 
favour of the queen. Tiatton and Leicester long 
ere now had shown their jealousy of liim, hut this 
impetuous and petulant boy openly flouted him, 
and at length drove him from the court to Ireland. 
He had already received in the spring of 1587 a 
grant of 42,000 acres in Munster, and with char- 
acteristic vigour he at once set about lepeopling 
this tract with English settlers. He was in Ireland 
when the Invincible Annada appeared in English 
waters, but he hastened to the south of England to 
superintend the coast defence, and he was present 
with the fleet a trusted counsellor throughout tliat 
glorious week of toil and triumph. His vessels 
scoured the seas in privateeiin" enterprises, which 
gratified at once his inborn liate of Spain and 
helped to provide the means for his vast expense 
and his Virginian ventures. His over-zealous sea- 
men sometimes transgressed the forbidden limit of 
piracy, but the Treasury winked at such accidents 
or made itself a leceivev by Glain\ing a share of the 
plunder. Raleigh sailed with Drake on his Portugal 
expedition of 1589, hut by the autumn of that year 
was again in Ireland, where he quickly became a 
warm friend of Spenser, with the endless fame of 
whose great poem his name is imperishablv linked. 
The poet had settled on his estate at Kilcolman 
three years before, and here the ' Shepherd of tlie 
Ocean’ [Raleigh] visited him, and read him his 
poem of The Ocean^s Love to Cynthia [Elizabeth], 
which Mr Gosae thinks must have contained at 
least 10,000 lines, the extant 130 stanzas being 
a fragment. In Colin ClouVs Come Home Again 


we read how Raleigh carried the poet into the 
presence of the queen, who took delight to hear 
his poem, and commanded it to be published. 
In his YougUal garden during this breathing- 
space Raleigh planted tobacco, os well as the 
fust potatoes that giew on Irish soil. He quickly 
rccovei'ed all liis influence at court, and busied 
himself with further schemes for reprisals on the 
Spaniards down to the mometit of fiis fall. His 
famous tract, A Heport of the Truth of the Fight 
about the lies of the A cores fAis last Somme)\ 
appeared anonymously iii 1591. It is a splendid 
piece of heart-stirring prose, and thiee bundled 
yeais later it gave the inspiiation to Tennyson ’.s 
noblest ballad. Early in 1592 Raleigh” pre- 
paied a new expedition to seize the SSpanish 
tieasure-sliips, hut again his doting mistress 
forbade him to sail with the fleet, which he 
had reluctantly to entrust to Frobisher and Sir 
John Boiough. Haidly had he letiirned befoie 
she seems to liai'e discovered hi'^ intrigue vith 
Bessy Throckmorton, one of her own maids uf- 
honour— au infidelity to her own supremacy which 
her jealous temper could not brook. In July 1592 
Raleigh was committed to bheTowei, and it w<as 
11101 e than four years before he wa.s again admitted 
to his niistiess’ piesence. He hoie liis imprison- 
lueut with characteristic impatience, and vexed 
tlie air with exaggeiated complaints of his lo&s 
expressed in the fantastic fashion of the time. 
Meantime Borough had captined the Madra de 
Dios^ a huge carrack, which he brought into Dart- 
mouth in September. So great was the excitement 
and sucli the rapacity of the vnltuies that gatheied 
to the spoil that none but Raleigh could contiol 
the tumult. He v as sent down to Dartmouth until 
a keeper, and Sir Robert Cecil describes with 
astonishment his popularity and influence among 
his sailors and his countrymen. ‘ But his heart is 
Inoken,’ he writes his father, *for he is extremely 
pensive longer than he is busied, in which he can 
toil terribly.’ Raleigh now married Bessy Throck- 
moiton, and for the next two years lived with her 
in quiet liappiness, building and gardening at 
Sherborne. About 1593 his imagination seems 
first to have been fired by the descriptions of 
Guiana, with its vast city of Manoa and its El 
Dorado, and in 1504 he sent out Captain "Whiddon 
1 0 T 1 in id acl to m ake in qiiiries f or h i n i . In F eln u aiy 
1595 he himself sailed with five ship.s, explored the 
coasts of Trinidad, sailed up tlie Orinoco, and bad 
his imagination set aglow for life hy the tropical 
splendours of vegetation that he saw, and still 
more by the aurifeious quartz and glittering stones 
he found, and marvellous stories oi stores of gold 
beyond brought to him by the native Indians. Six 
months after his return he sent Captain Lawrence 
Key mis to make further explorations, and later 
Captain Eeny, hut he himself failed to rouse any 
great public inteiest in England in his splendid 
dream of a new woild and untold wealth from the 
mines of Guiana. Early in 1596 he published The 
Discovery of the large^ nch^ and beautiful Emmre of 
Ckiiana (Hakluyt Society, edited hy Sir R. Schoiii- 
burgk, 1848), a splendid piece of vigoious prose. 
In June 1596 he sailed in the expedition under 
Howard and Essex to Cadiz, and it was his advice 
that governed the whole plan of action in that 
splendid triumph which a second time shattered 
the naval strength of Spain. His faults ever fell 
from him in the hour of action, hut never before or 
again in life did lie show' such tact and temper as 
in the skilful persuasions by which he forced the 
Lord Admiral and Essex to agiee to his plans. 
Yet he was mortified to the heart, as he lay in his 
ship suffering Horn a wound in the leg, when their 
lack of energy allowed the Spaniards, two days 
later, to burn the whole fleet of treasure-laden 
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carracks "before his ejes. His spirited Uelation of 
Cadiz Action remains the best history of the 
exploit. Despite his lieroic conduct, it was almost 
tlie inidsiminier of 1597 before Kiileigh was a^ain 
admitted to court and allowed to take up his^ place 
as Captain of the Guard. Cecil showed hiiiibelf 
frieudlv to liiin, and E'ssex was glad of his support 
ill liis clesiie for a more active opposition to Spain, 
Kaleigh at once set himself to prepare and victual 
sliijis for the projected expedition, which at length, 
in July 1597, was pei milted by the cpieen to sot 
sail fiom Plymouth. A desperate atoim compelled 
many of the ships to put back for shelter, but at 
length Kaleigh met Essex otF the island of Flores. 
TI)ey agreed to attack togetlier the Isle of Fayal, 
and Essex sailed oil’ liist, but Kaleigh reached the 
liarhour before him, and, after waiting throe days, 
on the fourth landed his men and carried the town by 
storm. Next morning tlie sq^uadron of Essex made 
tlie harbour, to liiul all the laurels of the ‘ Island 
Voyage ’ already reaped. Essex's morLilieation M'as 
gieab, and was made gi eater by his cold leception at 
home. His surly lem])er grew uimn him, and soon 
his helpless failure in dealing Avith Tyrone’s rebel- 
lion in Ireland and his insane attempt at an insur- 
rection in the streets of London brought liim to 
the block. His haticd of Kaleigh had become so 
desperate that he charged him, together with Cecil 
and Cobhain, Avith a plot to murder liim in his 
liouse— an absurd accusation, Avhich SirCliristopber 
Blount on the scaffold confessed Ava.s ‘ a Avord cast 
out to colour other matters.* In 1600 Kaleigh suc- 
ceeded Sir Anthony Paulet as governor of Jersey, 
and in his three years’ rule did niucli to foster its 
trade and relieve its fiscal burdens. About this 
time also he Avas active hr parliament, advocating 
freedom of tillage, and of church -going, and the 
repeal of the more vexatious monopolies. His 
Irish estates he sold in IGO‘2 to Ilichard Boyle. 

In the dark intrigues about the succession tliafc 
filled the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign Kaleigh ^ 
took little part, Avliile the crafty Cecil and the 
faithless Lord Henry Howard got the ear of James, 
and for tlieir own ads'arrtage ])oisoncd his mind 
against Kaleigli and Colrliam. The kiirg had long 
boon an admirer of Essex, and no doubt kneAV from 
the lieginning tiiat Kaleigh Avas indiHerent to his 
cause. The cowardice, timid love of peace, and the 
Avhole personal habits of the royal pedaut, as Avell 
as his overweening conceit of his own judgment in 
affairs of state, Avere all naturally repugnant to the 
bold, self-reliant hero Avho liad so long been a trusted 
conlidaiit of the great-hearted (^ueen. lie met 
James on his soutliAvard progress at Burghley in 
Lincolnshire, and Avas greeted Avitli a Avretched pun 
Avorthy of its source — ‘ On my soul, man, I have 
heard but raioly of thee.’ Ere long he Avaa stripped 
of, or forced into resigning, all liia oHices, the 
captaincy of the Guaul, the Avardenship of the Stan- 
naries, the Avine-license monopoly, the governor- 
ship of Jersey. All this must have cut Raleigh to 
the heart, and as he Avas at no time guarded in hi.s 
tongue it is possible enough he may have in his haste 
spoken, or at least listened to, Avords expressing a 
preference for Arabella Stuart to the rule of the 
Scottish king. But the only witness against him 
AVas the miserable Lord Gobham, and he made and 
unmade his eight several charges Avith such facility 
as to make them of no value at all. Neither in the 
‘Main’ nor the ‘Bye’ Plot Avas there any really 
adequate evidence of Raleigh’s complicity, and the 
refusal of the crown to alloAv him to he confronted 
with his accuser is of itself almost enough to justify 
belief in his innocence. ‘But one thing,’ says 
Kingsley, ‘comes hriglitly out of the infinite 
confusion and mystery of this dark Cohham 
plot, and that is Raleigh’s innocence.’ Raleigh 
was arrested on the 17tli July, and in his first 


despair tried to kill himself. The tiial began at 
Win cl 1 ester on November 17tli, the pi o-seention con- 
ducted by the attorney -general, Sir Edward Coke 
Avlio dibgiaced his lohe by a brutality almost 
beyond belief. Raleigh’s defence Avas splendid, and 
for the fir&t time in his life he made his Avay^into 
the hearts of all Eiigli&lmien by tlie clauntlessnessof 
Ids hearing and the burning eloquence of his Avords, 
Cuke could call him ‘a monster,’ *a viper,* ‘the 
laiikest traitor in all England,’ ‘damnable atheist’ 
and ‘a spider of hell,’ and Chief- justice l^phani 
could jeer at him as an atheist as Avell as tiaitor- 
hut it Avas loo much for Englishmen to believe that 
the hero of Cadiz and of Fayal had ‘aSpanialiheait,’ 
and all his unpopularity fell from him from that 
hour. Dudley Caileton, Avho lieaid the trial, Avrote 
that Avhen it began he AA’ould liave gone a hundred 
miles to see Raleigh liaiiged, hut eie it Avas closed 
he AA'oukl liaA^e gone a thousand to save his life. 
Yet he Avas condemned to death, and only on tlic 
scaflbld Avas his sentence commuted to peiiietual im- 
uisonment. Sherhoriio he had conveyed to tnisteea 
or Ills Avife and eldest son, hut an invalidity in the 
deed of conveyance Avas soon found, and the unhappy 
Avife’s application to the king Avas met Avith the 
Avord.s, ‘ I maun hae the loud, 1 maAin haoit for Carr.’ 
In Jammry 1609 it AAma given to the favouiite, a pay- 
ment of £8000 being matlc as com])cn3ation. Within 
tlie To AVer Raleigh cinjdoyed himself Avith study 
and Avith chemical experiments, and Avas treated on 
the AAdiolo Avitli fair indulgence. Tlie young prince 
Henry came often to him, foi he greatly admired 
the noble captive: ‘No man hut my father Avould 
keep such a bird in a cage,’ saiil he. Bub he died in 
November 1612, and the promise he had Aviungfioni 
his father to release Kaleigh the next Christmas Avaa 
only remembered to he forgotten. The chief fruit 
of Raleigh’s imprisonment Avas his History of the 
Worlds the fust and only volume of Avhich, extend- 
ing to over 1300 folio pages, although coming doAAm 
hut to the second Komaii Avar Avitli Macedon 
(170 B.C.), Avas published in 1614, It is Aviitten 
throughout in admirable English ; hut the picface 
is the^ mo.st interesting portion, for the subject 
itself is dreary, though lightened by glimpses of 
autohiograpliy and occasional Hashes of fire — 
scorching satire wiappod in ambiguous pbiase, Its 
sale Avas suppressed in January 1615 as ‘too saucy 
in censuring the acts of kings.’ Oliver Croimvell, 
Avriting to his son Richard, in 16«50, says, ‘Recreate 
yourself with Sir AYalter Raleigh’s History ; it is a 
body of history, and AA’ill add mucli more to your 
understanding tlian fragments of story.’ The book 
Avaa Avritten lor the young prince, and bis death 
took from the author all heart to complete his AA^ork. 
Other Avritings of Raleigh’s captivity Avore The Pre- 
rogative of Parliamod (Aviitten 1615, puhliahed 
in 1628), Avliich must have goaded the king still 
further; The Cabinet Coimcil^ published by John 
Milton in 1658; A Discourse of IVar, one of his 
most perfect ])ieces of Avriting j and Obsci^vations on 
Trade and Commerce, an ajApeal for free trade, 
suppressed like the rest. 

On January 30, 1616, Raleigh Avas released from 
the To AVer through the inlluence of Sir Ralph 
Winwood and Villiers, expressly to make prepara- 
tions for an expedition to the Oj'inoco in search 
of a gold-mine Avliich he maintained existed theie. 
He engaged not to molest the dominions of the 
king of Spain, hut he had been Ijrought up on the 
old Elizabethan tlieory of no peace beyond the 
line, and doubtless lie thought he had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by a desperate venture, 
and that the gold he Avoukl hiing home Avould gild 
OA'cr any formal bieach of his promise. It seems 
difficult to understand hoAv Janies can have ex- 
pected that such an expedition could be made 
Avitliout a collision with Spain, and Ave find that he 
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■was careful to give himself the cowardly safeguaul 
of allowing Raleigh to go with his old sentence still 
hanging over his head, as well as comjiiuuicatiiig 
his °oute to Goudouiar, the Spanish aiuhassador. 
And so in Apiil 1617 tlie heio sailed to the doom 
which fate was weaving for him, while Jaiiiea e\eii 
then was drawing into ever closer relations with 
Spain, and heginning liis negotiations for the 
Spanish niaiiiage. Refoie sailing Raleigh ashed 
leave, hut in vain, to make an attack on Genoa, an 
ally of Spain. His small fleet was manned, some 
forty gentlemen excepted, hy * the very scum of the 
world, drunkards, hlaspheiners.’ Storms, desertion, 
disease, and death followed them from tlie fiist, and 
ere they leached the mouth of the river Raleigh 
was liiniself stricken down hy sickness and com- 
pelled. to stay heliind with the ships, and entrust 
the coiiimaiid of the party who went to seek the 
mine to Key mis. He did not give his men distinct 
ordeis to avoid lighting vitli the Spaniaids, and 
wlien they found in their M^ay a new Spanish town, 
San Tiioine, they attacked it and hmned it down, 
hut never reached the mine. In the fight young 
Walter Raleigh v\'as stiiick down, as lie shouted 
the wolds, ‘Come on, my men! This is the only 
mine you will ever find.’ Keyniis lost control of 
his men, and came sadly hack to his admiial, 
wlio&e hitter leproaches made him drive a knife 
into his heart. The men now icfused to return 
with Raleigh to the mine, wlierenpon lie asked 
them if they would follow him in an attack on 
the Mexican fleet, telling them in liis despeiation 
that he had in his possession a commission from 
France. At length, on the 21st of June 1618, he 
aivived at Plymouth with Ida ship, the Destiny , 
alone and utterly cast dowm. His kinsman Sir 
Lewis [Judas] Stukely was sent to hring him up 
to London ; at Salisbury on the way lie feimetl 
illness to gain four days’ time to wi-ite his touching 
Apology for the, Voyage to Guiana. Sunoundedhy 
a ring of spies, chiefest among whom was Stukely, 
lie again intrigued for an escape to France, hut 
Avas betrayed at every step. James dared not 
alloAV him to appear hefoie the council of state, hut 
had him formally examined before a commission of 
six, among them Coke, Avclibishop Abbot, and 
Bacon, besides resorting to the infamy of sending 
a spy to gain his conlidence and discover his secrets. 
In Ids perplexity Raleigh damaged his cause by 
contradictory statements and confessions, and his 
*udges seem to have convinced themselves that lie 
lad never had any intention to find the mine at all, 
as api^ears from the Declaration of the Demeanour 
and Carriage of Sir Walter Daleighj a feeble 
statement, though drawn up hy the master-hand 
of Bacon. He Avaa condemned to die the next 
morning {29tli October 1618) on the old sentence, 
and neither the entreaties of the queen nor Ids 
own moving eloquence could save Ins life. ‘You 
Avill come to-morrow morning/ he said to an old 
friend he met on his Avay hack to jnison ; ‘ I do not 
know Avhat jmu Avill do for a place. ^ For my own 
part, I am sure of one.’ One of his kinsmen warn- 
ing him that his enemies Avould take exception at 
liis high si^irits, ‘ It is my last mirth in this Avorld,’ 
said he ; ‘ do not grudge it to me. ’When I come to 
the sad parting, you shall see me gi’ave enou^i.^ 
His high courage never left Id in to the last. He 
Avrote some verses the night before, and, says Dean 
Tounson, ‘ he ate Ins breakfast heartily, and took 
tobacco, and made no more of his death than if it 
liad been to take a journey.’ Of the cup of sack 
brought him he saicT, ‘ It is good drink, if a man 
might stay by it/ The speech he made on the 
scaffold Avaa masterly in its persuasive eloquence — 
*as be stood there in the cold morning air,* says 
Mr Gosse, ‘he foiled James and Philip at one 
thrust, and conquered the esteem of all posterity.’ 


He asked to see the axe, and touched the edge 
Aviththe woids, ‘This gives me no feai. It is a 
sharp and fair medicine to cure me of all my 
dKeahCb.’ ^ To boiue ougaaIio objected that he ought 
to lay hL head toAvaid the eabt he answered, 
‘ What mattei Iioav the liead lie so the heait he 
light,’ than aaIucIi, as ^Mr Gai diner A\ell says, no 
better epitaph could be found for Italeigh’s tomb. 

The best edition of Raleigh’s Avorks is that in 8 vols. 
pnblislied at Oxford in 18211, with the IS tli -century Lives 
by Oldys and Birch prefixed. Sir Egerton Brydges edited 
tlie Poems in 1814. See L)r T. N, Brush field’s Biblio- 
graphy (Plymouth, 1SS6). There are Liacs by Cayley 
(ISOS), Tytler (1833), Mrs Tliomson (1880), Edward 
EdAvards (the fullest, vul. i., Hfe;^ voL h., letters, 1868), 
J. A, St John (1808), Loiiit>e Creighton (1877), Edmund 
Gosse (ISsO), and Will tarn »Stehbmg (i892). Gibbon 
thought of treating the subject, but abandoned it, 
Kingsley’s gloAving essay in MibdtUaiius (voL i. 1859) is 
excellent ; so also, but in a difi'erent Avay, is the treat- 
ment in S. R. Gardiner’s History (vols. i.-ui.). 

Italiki See Marshall Islands. 

See Rail. 

Ralston, William Ralston Shedden, Russian 
scholar and folklorist, Avas bum in 1828 of Scotch 
ancestry — his surname onginally Sliedden, He 
studied at Tnnity College, Gam bridge ( 1840-50 ) ; 
Avas called to the har at the Inner Temple in 1862, 
but never practised ; and from 1853 to 1875 held a 
post in the library of the Biitish Museum. He 
four times visited Russia ; in 1886 Avas elected a 
corresponding member of the St Peteishnig Im- 
perial Society of Sciences ; and besides many revieAV 
and magazine articles, and a tianslatxon of his 
fiiend Tiuguenieirs (1869), puhlislied Kriloff 
and his Fables (1869), Songs of the Ilitssian People 
(1872), Piiisskm Folk-tales (1873), and Early 
HiLssian History (1874), the last Jiis Hchester 
lectures at Oxford. He aa’Os also a splendid racon- 
teur. He died in London, 6th August 1889. 

Ram, an ironclad ship intended to nin into 
and sink an enemy’s vessels. For this purpose 
it is provided Avith a lieavily armoured stem 
projecting heloAv the Avater-line in the form of 
a beak (see figs. 7 &c. in article Havy). ^ In 
action the ram is propelled at full speed against 
her antafmnibt, and if she succeeds in striking 
her the bloAV is supposed to he sufficient to 
crush in lier side and sink lier immediately. 
Although at fii'sb rams had a separate rating in the 
British navy, all liue-uf-hattle ships aie noAV in 
effect rams, and the name is no longer used to 
denote a particular class of vessel, but is only 
applied to the part of the stem of the battle-ship 
used in striking. The ram Avas first employed during 
the American civil Avar in the action betAveen 
the Federal fleet and the Confedemte aimour- 
clad ram Virginia in Hoi-folk Roads in 1862, Avhen 
the Federal frigate Cumberland AA\as lammed 
and sunk by the Virginia. In 1866 the Austrian 
ironclad Ferdinand Max rammed and sunk the 
Italian ironclad He dPialia at the battle of 
Li&sa. In 1879 the PeruAuan ironclad ram Huascuv 
rammed and sunk the Chilian corvette Esmeralda. 
In 1875, AAffiile tlie Cliannel Fleet Avere ofl‘ the 
Irish coast, the Vanguard was accidentally 
rammed by the Iron Duke, and sank in an hour. 
During the German naval manceuvies of 1878 the 
Grosser Kurfurst Avas rammed hy the Kbnig 
Wilhelmy and sank immediately, 280 of her ersAV 
being droAvned. It is but just to say that the Cum- 
berland, the Ite dPtalia, and the Esmeralda Avere 
not under control Avhen they Avere rammed, and the 
result of all engagements fought since the intro- 
duction of rams lias shown that Avhen an attacked 
vessel is under control and properly handled ram- 
ming can easily^he avoided j but at the same time 
it now plays an important part in naval tactics. 
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Rdllia ife, in Hindu mytliolooy, tlie name com- 
mon to three incarnations of Visliini, of Parasurdma, 
liAinachandia, and Balaiauia. See Vishnu, 

Ram'adaii, the ninth month in the Moliain- 
medan year. In it Mohammed received hia iirt,t 
levelabion, and every believer is tlieiefoie enjoined 
to keep a fttiicb fast thioiighout its entire course, 
from tlie dawn — ivhcn a Avhite thread can \)e dis- 
tinguished from a black thread— to sunset. Eating, 
di in king, smoking, bathing, smelling pei fumes, and 
otlier bodily enjoyments, even swallowing one’s 
M)itble, are stiictly proliihibed duiing that period. 
Even when obliged to take medicine the Moslem 
must make some kind of auieiuls for it, siicli as 
spending a certain sum of money upon the poor. 
During the niglit, however, the most nece.ssary 
wants may be satisfied — il permission which, 
practically, is intcrpieted by a profuse indulgence 
in all sorbs of enjoyments. The fast of Kamadan, 
now much less observed than in former times, is 
sometimes a very severe alllictiou upon the ortho- 
dox, pai ticiilarly wlien the montli — the year being 
lunar — happens to fall in the long and hot days of 
midsummer. The sick, travellers, and soldieis in 
time of war are temporarily released from this 
duty, but they have to fast an equal nuinher of 
days at a subsequent period when tliia iiupediuient 
is removed. Nurses, pregnant women, and those to 
whom ib might prove really injuvioua are expres.sly 
exempt from fasting. The pi incipal passages treat- 
ing or tlie fast of Kamadan are fonnd in the second 
Surah of the ICorun, called ' The 

Rdindyaiia is the name of one of tlie tivo 
great epic poems of ancient India (for the other, 
see the article MAH.iltn Arata ). Its subject-matter 
is the history of Kama (q. v.), and its leimted 
author is Vatmiki^ who is said to have tanglib his 
poem to tlie two sons of Kama. But though 
til is latter account is open to doubt, it seems 
certain that Valmlki was a real peisonage, and, 
moreover, that the Kamdyaua was the work of 
one single poet — not, like the Malidbharata, the 
creation of various epochs and different niimls. 
As a poetical composition the Ka may an a is there- 
fore far supciior to the Maluihharata j and it may 
be called the best great poem of ancient India. 
"Whereas the character of the Mahilbharata is 
cyclopaidic, its main subjecb-inabter overgrown by 
episodes of the most diversified nature, the Kaiua- 
yana lias hub one object in view, the history of 
Kama. Its episodes are rare, and restricted to the 
early portion of the work, and its poetical diction 
betrays throughout the same finish and the same 
jioetical genius. Whether wo apply as a test the 
aspect of the religious life, or the geographical and 
other knowledge displayed in the two works, the 
Kanuiyana appears the older. Since ib is the chief 
source whence our information of the KA.ma incar- 
nation of Vishnu is derived, its contents may be 
gathered from the article VisiiNU. The Kannl- 
yana contains professedly 24,000 epic verses, or 
Slokas^ in seven books— aoiue 48,000 lines of six- 
teen .syllables. Tbe text wbieli has come down to 
us exnihits, in diflerent sets of manuscripts, such 
considerable discrepancies that there are practi- 
cally two recensions. The one is more concise in 
its diction, and has less tendency than the other to 
that kind of descriptive enlargement of facts and 
sentiments which ohaYacteYiaes the later poetYy of 
India ; it ^often also exhibits grammatical forms 
and peculiarities of an archaic stamp, where the 
other studiously avoids that which must have 
appeared to its editors in the light of a gram- 
matical difficulty. There can he little doubt that 
the former is the older and inoie genuine text. 

A complete edition of tbe older text, with two com- 
mentaries, wag published at Madras in 1856, at Calcutta 


in 1860, and at Bombay in 1861. Of the later version 
Goriesio edited tlie first six books without a commentary 
hut with an Italian translation in poetical \aoae (1843- 
58). A complete traiiblation of the Rarndydn of Val~ 
mlli in English veise, by K. T. H. GiifRtli, appeared 
111 1870-75 in five large voliunes. See Williams, /nrfm a 
Epic Poetry (1863); and Weber, Uehcr das Rdmdmma 
(1870). 

Raiiibouillct, CA'riiEiiiNE de Vivonne, 
MARCiUiHE DE, one of the most accomplished and 
illustrious 'women of tbe 17th century, was born 
at Kome in 1588. Her father was Jean de Vivoune 
afterwards Mar(mis of Pisani ; her mother, Julia 
Savelli, belonged to an old Italian family, and 
through her mother was connected with the Flor- 
entine banking house of .Stiozzi. At twelve Cathe- 
rine was married to Cliarles d’Aiigeunes, son of 
tlie Marquis de Kamhoiiillet, who succeeded to the 
family estate.s and title on the deatli of his father 
in 1611. From the very beginning she disliked 
alike the morals and manners of the French court, 
and she early determined to gather round herself 
a select circle of friends. At once virtuous, spirit- 
iielle, sympathetic, and ajipreciative, she gathered 
together in tlie fainoua Hotel Kambouilleb for a 
long series of years all the talent and wit of 
France, and in her salon met for the finst time on 
an equal footing the avistocracie.s of rank and of 
CA7J7’^^. For fifty years she received tlie wits, critics, 
Hcliolars, uTid poets of Paris ; Malherbe, Kacan, 
Balzac, Voiture, Corneille, Manage, Chapelain, 
Seal ion, Saiiit-Eviemond, Keiiserade, La Boche- 
foucauld. Jhit half of Uie glory of the HOlel 
belonged to the lirillianfc women who frequented 
it, among them Mademoiselle de Scud dry, the 
beautiful Duchesse de Olievveu.se, the Marquise 
de Sable, who inspired the il/rtrcnncs of La Roche- 
foucauld, Mademoiselle de la Verf^ne, afterwards 
Madame do La Fayette, the inimitable Madame 
de Sdvmnd ; hub conspicuous beyond all by her 
splendid beauty and faultless grace, the idol of 
both sexes, shone the sister of the great Coiule, 
and the heroine of the Fronde — the Duchesse de 
Longiieville. As the centre of this gioup reigned 
the Marquise do Kamhouillct — ‘ la grande Mar- 
quise,’ ‘the divine Arthdnice — and licr beautiful 
daughter Julie (the Partlienie of QlHie\ after 
fourteen years of suing, wdfe of the Duke of Mon- 
tausier, who presented her with the famous Gar^ 
land of Julia^ a collection of love-verses, illustrated 
with exquisite paintings on vellum. 

The frequenters of tlie Hotel ivevo celebrated for 
the elegance of their manners and the lefiiiemenfc 
of their language ; but the latter, on the lips of 
imitators, degenerated into extravagant aflectation 
and palpable pedantry — a mark for the comic satire 
of Mohfere in Acs rrdeUn&cs Ridicides and Les 
Femmes Savantes, It must be remembered that 
the title Prdcieuse originally meant ‘distinguished’ 
in its best sense, and that the ladies of the coterie 
a geiiei’ation before had been proud to wear it. 
iladame de Kambouillet’s good taste in everything 
was conspicuous, and she led tlie fashion also in 
the decoration of houses. Her famous ‘ Cluimbve 
1)1 cue,’ furnished with blue velvet relieved by gold 
aud silver, with large windows from floor to ceiling, 
and her alcove with its ritelle — at first adopted 
merely to save her from the heat of the lire, which 
she could not bear — Avere imitated in many a great 
house in France, Her importance declined under 
Louis XIV., who distrusted clever women, but she 
survived till December 1665. 

See the nistoriGtic& of Tallcmant dos K6aux and the 
Dictionnaire des PHcieuses of Somaize; Rodereria 
M^moire pour servir A VHistoire de la SooUU polU cn 
France pendant le Dix'se^tibme SiMde (1834); Victor 
Cousin’s Jcunesse de Mdc, de Longiiefuille^ Mde» de 
<6o. ; Livet’ 8 Preefe 77 » et PrScieuscs (1869); Brunetifire’a 
Nouvellea Mudea Oriiiquea (2d ed. 1886). 



Kauieaiu Philippe, a Piench musician, 
Avafl born at Dijon, 25tli September ]683. At 
eighteen be went to Milan, but soon returned to 
Fnince, to Paiis, Lille, and Clennont in Auvergne. 
Here be acteil as organist to the cathedral, and 
wrote his Tm/Ye f/6 rHarmonie (1722). lieiuoviiig 
to Paii>, he published Nouveau SysUnie (1726), 
Gcncrcdioti iJarmoiiique (1737), and NouveUcs 
1 B^Jlexions {Vlo2). In 1733, at the mature age of 
, fifty, he produced liis fir&t opera, Hfppohjtc et 
AriciCy the libretto of Mdiich was Aviitten lly tlje 
Abbe Pellegrin. It created a gi’eat sensation, and 
Rameau was foitlnvith elevated to the lank of a 
rival to Lully ( see Opera). Rameau’s be^t opera 
uas Castor et Pollux^ produced at the Acadeniie 
Roy ale de Mu&ique in 1737. Between 1733 and 
1760 he composed twenty- one opera-^ and ballets, as 
w'cll as numerous harpsichord pieces. Louis XV. 

' cicated for him the oltice of coinposer of cliainbcr 
music, gi’anted him letters of nobility, and named 
iuin a Chevalier de St Michel. Rameau died 12th 
September 176L See A. Pougin’s es>ay (Paris, 
1876). — Rameau’s nephew, well known as giving 
the title to a singular dialogue of Diderot’s, which 
(loethe thought worthy of translation into Gei' 
man, had actual existence, being Louis Sebastien 
Mercier (1740-181>I), author of the famous Tableau 
de Paris, 

De la. See Ramus, and Quid a. 

Ra]UeseS 9 tlie name of seveial Egyptian 
I monarchs, of whom two, the first and the .second, 
were specially famous (see Egypt, Vol. lY. p. 

■ 240). It is usual to identify the wariior king 
Rame.ses II. with the Pharaoli of the oppression, 
and Rameses III. with the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
though there is some dilficulfcy in the identifica- 
tion. The mummy of Raineses II. was found at 
Deir-el-Bahari in 1881, that of Rameses IIL at 
Boulak in 1886. The story of Rhamiisinitus (q.v.) 
seems to refer to Rameses III. For the tieasure- 
city called Rameses, see PiTHOM. 

Rcaiiiic* See Bcehmerta. 

RamillieSy a village of Brabant, Belgium, 14 
miles by rail N. of Namur, is memorable os the 
place near whicli, on May 23, 1706, the Frencli 
forces under Marshal Yilleroy and the Elector of 
Bavaria were defeated by Marlborough, with the 
loss of almost all their cannon and baggage, and 
thirteen thousand killed and wounded. This 
victory compelled the French to give up the whole 
of the Spanish Netherlands. 

Rammollllll Roy, Raja Ram Mohan Rai, 
founder of the Brahmo Soniaj (q.v.), was born at 
Rad ban agar in Bengal, in May 1772, liis ancestoi-s 
being Brahmans of high birth. He studied Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit, and soon began to doubt the 
foundations of the ancestral faith. He spent some 
lime studying Buddhism in Tibet, and gave offence 
there by his frank criticisms. He incun'ed the 
enmity of his family for his religious views, and 
lived at Benares till 1803. For some years he was 
veyeiine collector in Rangpur. In 1811 lie sncceedefl 
to afiinence on tlie death of his brother. He pub- 
lished various works in Persian, Arabic, and Sans- 
krit, the object of the whole being the uprooting 
of idolatry. His influence was powerful in .securing 
the abolition of suttee. He also issued in English 
an abridgment of the Vedanta^ giving a digest of 
the Vedas, the ancient .^^acred books of the Hindus. 
In 1820 he published The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Gnide to Peace and Happiness, accepting the 
morality preached by Chnst, but rejecting belief 
in His deity or in the miracles, and nrrote other 
painphlets hostile both to Hinduism and to Christian 
Trinitaiiauism. In 1828 he began the association 
which gi-ew into the Brahino Somaj, and in 1831 
visited England, where he Wfas received witli all 


but univeival fiieiKlline.ss and respect. He took a 
lively intere.-^t in the Kefoim agitation, and gave 
valuable evidence befoie the Board of Control on 
the condition of India, but overtasked himself, and 
died at Bristol, 27th September 1833. 

See Miss Carpenter’s Last Pays of Bammoliun Roij 
(18G6). There is also a full Bengali memoir (1881); 
and Ills English works have been edited by Jogendra 
Chunder Ghose (2 vols, 1888). 

Rainnagar, two towns of India : ( 1 ) a town 
of the Notth-u estern Piovinces, stands on the light 
bank of the Gauges, 2 miles aho\e Benares. It 
contains a jialaee, tlie residence of the lajah of 
Benaies, which rises fiom the banks of the sacred 
stream by a number of fine ghats or flights of 
staii.s. There is a fort, and whips and icker-u ork 
chairs are manufactured. Pop. 11 ,869.— (2 ) A towm 
of the Punjab, on the Chenah River, 28 miles N"\Y. 
of Gujranwala. It was a place of great importance 
in the 18th century, being then known as Rasul- 
nagar, but wa.s .stormed by the Sikhs under Ranjit 
Singh in 1796, tand its name changerl to Ramnagar. 
It is now a place of only 6830 inhabitants, W’ho 
make leathern vessels. A large fair is held here 
every April. 

Rampart forms the suhstratum of every per- 
manent foitification ; see FORTIFICATION. 

Rainphastidas See Toucan. 

Rainpion [Campanula rapuncuhis ; see Cam- 
TANULA), a peiemiial plant, a native of Europe, 
rare in England, with 
a stem about two feet 
high, and a panicle of 
very pretty pale-blue 
bell - shaped flowers. 

The laclieal leaves aie 
ovato “ lanceolate and 
Avaved. The root is 
Avhile and spindle- 
shaped, and was for- 
meriy much used for 
the table, under the 
name of Eampiion or 
Itamps. The plant is 
now little cultivated in 
Biitain, but is still 
commonly grOAAm in 
France foi' the sake of 
its roots, A^dncll are Ranipion 

used either boiled or [Campanula I'apv.nculus), 
as a salad, and of its 
young leaves, Avliich are also u.sed as a salad. 

Raiin>lir, the capital of a native state of India, 
in the Nort]i-Ave.stern Pi evinces, stands on the river 
Kosila, 110 miles E. by N, of Delhi. It manufac- 
tures damask, pottery, sword-hlacles, and jeAvellery. 
Pop. (1891 ) 73,630. — Tlie state, entirely smrounded 
by British temtoiy, has an aiea of 899 (another 
authority says 945) sq. m. and a pop. of 541,914. 

RainpiU' Beanleali, chief town of tlie 
Raj sliahi d).strict (area, 2361 sq. in. ; pop. 1,338,638) 
of Bengal, stands on the north hank of the Ganges. 
Pop. 19,228. — The division of Rajshalii has an area 
of 17,428 sq, m. and a pop. of 7,733,775. 

Rnin.say, Allan, Scottish poet, Avas bom in 
the parish of Ci’awford, Lanarkshire, October 15, 
1686. His father Avas manager of Lord Hopetoun’a 
mines at Leadhills, and his mother, Alice Bower, 
Avas the daughter of a Derbyshire miner. At four- 
teen lie was put apprentice to a Avignmker in Edin- 
burgh, and ^ollo^A^ed that calling till liis thirtieth 
year, by Avhicli time he liad become knoAvn as a 
poet, having issued several short humorous satires 
and realistic descriptions, Avhicli Avere printed as 
broadsides, and sold in bis .shop or on the street for 
a penny each. He had also Aviitten (1716-18) two 
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additional cantos to tlie old Scots poem of Chrisfs 
Kirk on the Green, felicitous pictures of rustic life 
and broad humour. Ramsay now abandoned wig* 
making, ami commenced business as a bookseller 
in the High Street, \vith n sign of Mercury over 
Ms door. Later he removed to the Lucken booths, 
and tliere floiiiished under the heads of Drunimond 
and Ren Jonson, cadding to his business a circulat- 
ing lilnary— the lirst established in Scotland. 
Down to 1755, when he retired to a villa of his 
own erection, ‘ honest Allan’s ’ career, worldly 
and literary, was einineiitly 2)rosperous. ^ Neither 
Puritan nor prolligate, social in his instincts, yet 
careful and iiidustiious, Ramsay never allowed his 
pii(le and vanity as a poet to wrtlulraw him from 
business. One brief cloird overcast the poet’s 
successful career. He built a theatre in Edrnmu-Ldi 
at Ilia own expense, which was almost iuiTnediatmy 
shut up by the magistiafces, in virtue of the act 
passed in 1737 prohibiting all dramatic exhibitions 
without special license. Besides his loss he .sull'ered 
much from the attacks of the cliui’chmen of the 
day. His a^i^di cation to Lord Advocate Forbes for 
‘.some canny post’ was unsuccessful; yet his iiris- 
for tunes Jiad left him a decent com^retency, and 
lie spent the last two or three year.s of his life in 
cheerful retirement iir the quaint but picturesque 
octagonal house he had built ou the noitU side of 
the Castle Hill, and liere he died 7tli January 
1758. He had the gratilication of seeing his only 
surviving son, Allan Ramsay (1713-84), fast rising 
into distinction as a povti ait-painter ; in 1767 he 
was appointed principal painter to the king. A 
comjjlete edition of the elder Allan’s proems with a 
biography was pnbli.slied by Chalmers ( 1800) ; a line 
edition, with the music of the songs, and engrav- 
ings by David Allan, in 1788. A good selection is 
that by J. Logie Robertson ( 1887 ). A moniiinen t to 
Ramsay by y teell "was erected in Ediiibrirgh in 1865. 

The following are his principal works i Tar tana, or the 
Plaid (1721) ; a collected edition of liis Poems, piiblislicd 
by aubscrlptioii in 1721, by which it ia aaid the poet 
realised 100 guineas; Fahks and Talcs (1722); Fair 
Assembly (1723) ; Health, a Poem (1724) ; The l^ca-table 
Miscellany, a collection of the most choice songs, Scottish 
and English (1721), to which a second volnmo was pub- 
lished in 1725, a third in 1727, and a fouitli in 1740 ; 
The Fvergreen, ‘being a collection of Scots Poems wrote 
by tb© Ingenious before 1600,’ published in 1724; The 
Gentle Shepherdf a Pastoral Comedy (1725), to which 
songs were added in 1728 ; a second collection of Poems 
published by subsoriiitioii (1728) ; Thirty FahUs (1730), 

Kamsay^^ Edward Bannerman Burnett, 
Dearr of Edinburgh, was borrr in Aberdeen, 31st 
Janrravy 1793, the grandson of Sir Thoirraa Burnett, 
Bart. , of Leys. Hls father, Alexander Burnett, 
was sheriff of Kincardrneahive, Edward was the 
fourth sou, and when very young ho was taken by 
his grand-uncle, Sir Alexander Ramsay, who sent 
him to school near bis own Ironse at IlarLsey in 
Yorkshire. In 1806 Alexander Burnett succeeded 
to Sir Alexander’s estates, assumed the surname 
of Ramsay, arrd soon after was created a baronet. 
Edward Burnett Ramsay took a poll degree at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 18M, was ordained 
in 1816, and held a curacy in Somcrsetsliire until 
1824, when he removed to Edinburgh as curate 
of St George’s. Two years later he was made 
incumbent of St Paul’s, Cavrubber’s Close, but this 
he exchanged in 1827 for the curacy of St John’s^ 
of which Bisliop Sandford was incumbent. On the 
bishop’s death iu 1830 Ramsay succeeded to the 
cliai’ge j and iu 1846 he was appointed dean of the 
diocese, having already (1844) declined the biahopvio 
of Fredericton, as he afterwards (1847 and 1862) 
did those of Glasgow and Edinhurgh. In 1860 he 
received the degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
University. He died 27th December 1872. Ramsay 


did a very gieat service for the Scottish Episcopal 
Cburcb by his work in connection with the Chtiich 
Society, of which he was the first secretary and 
really tlie founder, and out of which giew the later 
Representative Chuich Council. But it is for the 

sake of lii.s ho(jkb — or rather of one of them that 

his fame is seciuc. 

Among his works, besides sermons, &c., are Memoirs 
of Sir J. E, Smith and Dr Chalmers, Piiersiiies of 
Christian Chaiacter (1858), in Chrisimn Believers 

Fnlpit Tahledalk (1868), The Christian Life 
I, and a number of others. But the book with which 
his name will always be identified ia the Reminhcenees of 
Scottish Life and Character, which had its origin in two 
lectures ( ‘ On Recent Changes in Scotti.sh Manners and 
Habits’) delivered in Edinburgh in 185G-.^)7, and pub- 
lished in a small octavo of 64 in 18.57 ; the third 
edition (1859), hearing the title of the Beminiscences, 
extended to 211 pages. A second scries (pp, xxxviiL 
221 ) appeared in 1861. See the Memoir, by Cosmo limes! 
prefixed to the 22d ed. (1874). 

RamsbottOin., a manufacturing town of Lanca- 
shire, on the Irwell, 4 uiilch N. of Jhiry. Tlio fir&fc 
Sir Robert Peel established calico-printing heie, 
and it now has manufactures of cottons, calicoG.s, 
ropes, iiiaoliines, Szc. Pop. (1861) 4134; (iSSl) 
16,142; (1891) 10,726. 

Ramsdcil, Jes.se, a mathematical iustiumeut- 
maker, was bom at HaUerhebblc, nca'r Halifax in 
Yorkshire, in 1735, and began life as a cloth- 
worker, Alioui 1755 he moved to London, and 
shortly afterwards began to work ns an engraver. 
His skill vecommencled liiiii to the mathematical 
instrument-makers, the daughter of one of wliom, 
Dollond, he married. Being of an inventive turn, 
he spent his hc.'^b efforts iu effecting improveiiiGiita 
in the sextant, theodolite, equatoiial, barometer, 
micrometer, mural quadrant, and the like. He so 
impioved the sextant that its range of erior was 
diminisbed from 5 minutes to 30 seconds. He 
made the IheodoUte for the ordnance suivey of 
England. He devised the mural circle, and made 
the fust for Palermo and Dublin, He spent several 
years over an instrument for graduating mathe- 
matical iustrninenta (see Graduation), and pub- 
lished an account of it a.s Description of ctn Enyinc 
for Dividing Mathcniatiad Instnvwents (1777)* 
For this the' C’ornmissioners of Longitude awarded 
him £615. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Bociety in 1786, and was voted the Copley medal 
in 1795. He died at Blight on on 5 th November 
1800. Descriptions of some of bis impioved insbiu- 
ments will be found in Phil, Trans, ( 1779 and 1783). 
See Life by Lalaiidc in Journal dcs Gqavans (1788). 

Ramsey^ ( 1 ) a seaiiort and watering-place in 
the noith of the Isle of Man, 14 miles NNE, of 
Douglas, and by rail (1879) IS NE. of Peel. It 
stands on a spacious bay, M’itli a good sandy beach 
and a backgiound of wooded lulls (1842 feet), and 
from the beauty of its surroundings and the salu- 
brity of its climate lias liaen into a favourite vesort 
of tourists and pleasure-seekers. It has two prome- 
nades, a park, salt-Avater lake, a pier 730 yaicls 
long, and steamboat communication with Liver- 
pool, Fleetwood, Glasgow, Gieenock, Whitehaven, 
and Douglas. Pop. (1851) 2701; (1871) 3861; 
(1881) 4025; (1891) 4803.— (2) A market-town of 
Huntingdonshire, 12 miles NNE. of Pluntingdon. 
It has a branch-line (1863) and remains of a mitred 
Benedictine abbey (969). Pop. of parish (1861) 
4645; (1891) 4684. 

Rain8gate9 a watering-place and seaport of 
Kent, in the south-east of the Isle of Tlianet, 72 
miles E. by S. of London, 4 SSE. of Margate, and 
15 ENE. of Can tei bury. From a small fishing- 
^ullage it began to increase in importance during 
the 18 til century through successful trade with 
‘Russia and the East country,’ and throngU the 
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formation here {1750-9o) of a harbour of refuge for 
the Downs. Tliat haihour, 51 acies in extent, 
with a sea-entrance 250 feet ^\ide, ia eiicln«>e(l on 
the east and west by two piei? 670 and 520 yaula 
long. The aspect of the place, wliich George Eliot 
calls Sa strip of London come out for an airing,’ is 
familiar thiough Frith’s * Ramsgate >Sanda ’ ( 1854) • 
among its special features are an obelisk marking 
the spot where George IV. in 1821 embarked for 
Hanover, an iron promenade ])ier ( 1881 ), the fine 
Granville Hotel, a heaiitiful Roman Catholic 
chiircli by the Pugins, a Benedictine monastery, 
college, and convent, ami a Jewish synagogue and 
college, erected by Sir Moses Montefiore, who, like 
tlie elder Pugin, was a lesident. To tiie north is 
Bioadstairs (cp V.), beloved of Dickens ; and to the 
west Pegwell Bay, with Ebhsfleet, the landing- 
place of St Augustine, and also, traditionally, of 
Hengist and Iloisa. Here, too, is O&engall Hill, 
with an early Saxon cemetery. Iian].sgate u'as 
incoiporated in 1884. Pop. (1851) 11,838; (1881) 
22,683 ; ( 1891 ) 24,676. See James Simson’s Historic 
Tkanet ( 1891 ). 

Ramus, Petrus. Pierre de la Ramce, an 
illustiious French ‘humanist,* was the son of a 
poor latmuver, and was horn at the village of Cuth, 
in Vermandois, in 1515. In his twelfth year he 
gf>b a situation as servant to a rich scholar at the 
College de Navarre, and, by devoting the day to 
his master, obtained the night for study, and made 
rapi<l progress. The method of teaching philo- 
sophy then prevalent dissatisfied him, and he was 
led to place a higher vahie on ‘ reason * than on 
‘ authority when taking his degree in his twenty- 
first year he even maintained the extiava^ant 
thesis that ‘all that Aiistotle liad said was false.' 
Immediately after he began lectures on the Greek 
and Latin authors, designed to combine the study 
of eloq[nence with that or philosophy. His audience 
was large, and his success as a teacher remarkable. 
He now turned bis attention more particularly to 
the science of logic, which, in his usual adventur- 
ous .spirit, he undertook to lefoim. His attempts 
excited much hostility among the Aristotelians, 
and when liis treatise on tlie subject {JDiaketiew 
Partitioncs) appeared in 1543 it was fiercely assailed 
by the doctors of the yorboime, who managed to 
get it suppressed by a royal edict, and his lectuies 
for a time suspended. But Ramus had at this 
time two powerful friends, Cardinals Charles de 
Bourbon and Charles de Lonaine, througii wlioac 
influence he was, in 1545, appointed principal of 
the College de Presles. In 1551 Cardinal Lorraine 
succeeded in instituting for him a chair of 
Eloij^uence and Philosophy at the College Royal. 
He mingled lar/^ely in the lifceiaryand scholastic 
disputes of the time, and ultimately embraced Pro- 
testantism. He bad to flee from Paris ; after 1568 
he travelled in Germany and Swibzeiland ; but on 
returning to France in 1671 he perished in the 
fatal massacre of Si Bartholomew, 24th August 
1572. It was believed that he was assassinated by 
the direct instigation of one of his most persistent 
enemies. 

Ramus holds an honourable place in the list of 
intellectual refoniieis. His assault on scholasticism 
as a method of thinking is vigoious, and his 
exposure of its puerile and useless subtleties is 
thorough. His sy.stein of logic^ by which his name 
^ best known, is marked by its lucid definitions, 
its natural divisions, and its simplification of tlie 
niles of the syllogism; but it really adds little to 
logical science. What strikes one most, however, 
in Ramus is his univei-sal intellectual activity. He 
wrote treatises on arithmetic, geometry, and algebra 
which were text-books for a hundred years; he 
was among the earliest adherents of the Coperni- 
can system of astronomy; Latin, Greek, and 


French grammar, rhetoric, moials, and theology all 
engaged Ins [»en, and lie seldom handled a subject 
wliich he did not to some degree elucidate. His 
followers were a widespread, and for long a power- 
ful body of thinkeis, and teachers; France, Eng- 
land, the Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and even Spain had their Bamists. 

See monographs by AUaddington (Paris, 1855), Des- 
mazo (1864), and Lobstein (Strasb, 1878). 

Rana. See Funa 

Ranc<5, xVrmvnd DU (1626-1700), the founder 
of the Tiappihts. See Trapi'E. 

Raucllill^s the husine^s of cattle-breeding as 
puisued on a laige scale in tlie unsettled districts 
of the United States from the ^iILsi'-sippi to the 
Pacific coasts, and from the Bad Lamls of the 
Upper Missouii to the Gulf of Mexico. The name 
is derived from the SpanLli rancho, piopeily 
‘n:ies.s' or ‘mess-room/ )jiit used in Mexico al.so 
for a heidsman’s hut, and finally for a gi'azing- 
farm, as distinguished from a hacienda, a planta- 
tion or cultivated farm. Tlie speciality of ranch- 
ing is that the cattle are raised and kept in a half- 
wild condition, with little or no house shelter pio- 
vided and no aitificial feeding. The life of the 
‘ cowboys ’ and ranchmen, if no longer so wild and 
adventurous as it once was, still .sufficiently fiee, 
open, and exciting to have gient chaims for enter- 
prising youths; and amongst lancheros are to he 
found not merely heveditaiy cattle-hreedeis and 
rough frontiersmen, hut accomplished imiveusity- 
hred men, who in their scanty leisure cherish their 
Old-World tastes for literature and music. To 
these aie added not a few men whose past history 
would hardly bear looking into — helping to provide 
the materials of a strangely mixed society. 

Large fortunes were made in the wild old days, 
but the gradual settlement of the ranching country 
has seriously embarrajssed the business of tbe rancli- 
nian. The old cattle-kings of the south often had 
ranges, under Spanish land-grants, extending over 
several hundred sq^uaie miles, and would brand 
many thousand calves each year. Herds would be 
‘on tlie trail * for from two to four months, the 
cattle from Texas crossing Red River, and passing 
tluougli Indian Terri toiy and southeni Kansas to 
the railway; but the gradual settlement of the 
country and the extension of railways render these 
long tiails impracticable and needless. The great 
events of the ranchman's year are the ‘round-up,* 
wlien stock is taken, the cattle are branded, and 
such full-giown cattle gathered into a herd as aie 
suitable for maiket; and the depaiture of the 
herds for market or port — times of Imrd work and 
severe strain for all concerned. In the south there 
is but one annual i ound-iip ; on the more civilised 
ranges of Wyoming, the Dakotas, Colorado, and 
Montana there are two round-ups in the year— one 
early in spiin^, to brand the calve.s and ascertain 
the losses during winter, another in autumn, when 
the steel’s over throe yeara old are separated from 
the main herd and sent for sale. Besides the 
branding of ownership there is a special ‘load- 
branding* of cattle for identification ‘on the trail.* 
The cattle in the south are still mainly the coarse, 
long-horned Texan breed ; in the north-west the 
original long-horns have been crossed with fine- 
grade northern cattle and much improved in 
rj;uality, pioducing larger and less wild cattle, and 
finei beef. 

See Brinson, The Beef Bonanza (1880); Roosevelt, 
Banch Life and the Hunting Trail (1889). 

Raiicidity 9 the pai-tial decomposition of such 
substances os butter, oil, and fats. See Putre- 
faction. 

Randall) Jaiues Ryder, the author of ‘ Mary- 
land, my Maryland,* was horn in Baltimore, Isb 
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January 1839, taught for a "wliile in a Louisiana 
college, and tlien tinned to journalism.^ Shut out 
from the army by a delicate constitution, he still 
gave poweiful aid to the southern cause by his 
lyrics. These include, besides ‘ ^lavyland ’ { 1861 ; 
called forth by new.s of the passage of the first 
Massachusetts troops through tlie streets of Balti- 
more, and the consequent bloodshed), ‘Stonewall 
Jackson,’ ‘There’s Life in tlie Old Land Yet,’ and 
otheis. Since 1866 he has edited a paper in 
Augusta, Georgia. 

RaildclzzOy a to\Nm of Sicily, at the northern 
foot of Mount Etna, with some old Norman 
churches. Pop. 9908, 

Rsiiulers, a town in Jutland, on the Paiiders- 
Fiorde, 20 miles from its mouth in the Cattegat, 
Pop. (1870) 11,354; (1890) 16,617. 

RaiKlolph, Edmund Jennings, an American 
statesman, was born at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
lOtli August 1753, studied at AYilliam ami Mary 
College, and was admitted to the bar. In 1776 he 
helped to frame the constitution of Virginia, and 
became the state’s first attorney -general. In 1786- 
88 he was governor of Virginia, and in 1787 he was 
a member of the convention wbicli fi'amed tlie con- 
stitution of the United States. He was working 
haid at a codification of the .state-laAVS of Virginia 
when, in 1789, he was appointed Ly Washington 
attorney-general of the United States. In 1794 he 
was made secretary of state, but after the presi- 
dent’s signing of the Jay Treaty ( 1795 ) ^vibll Eng- 
land he resigned in order to bo free to vindicate liis 
own conduct. Meanwhile bo was practically ruined 
by the responsibility which he liad incurred, as 
part of tlie duties of Ills offiee, for certain funds 
provided for foreign service ; and, though lie 
returned to the bar, he had to assign his lands 
and slaves. He died 13th September 1813. See 
Moncurc U. Conway, Omitted Chcqders of Jlistorij^ 
dhcloml ill the Life and Pcqievs of Edmund Uan- 
dolph(\m), 

Ilandolpli, John, ‘of Roanoke,’ was born at 
Cawsons, in Virginia, June 2, 1773. He was a 
second cousin of Edmund Randolph, and boa.sted 
the Indian princess Pocahontas among his ances- 
tors. In 1799 be was elected to congress, whore 
be became distinguished for his eloquence, wit, 
sarcasm, invective, and eccentricity, and for thirty 
years was more talked and written about tban any 
American politician. Tall and meagre, peculiar 
in dress and manners, he was described as a strange 
mixture of the aiustocrat and tlie Jacobin. He 
was the Democratic leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but quarrelled with Jefferson, and 
opposed the war of 1812 ; he opposed also the 
Missouri Compi'omise, and stigmatised its northern 
supporters as ‘Doughfaces;’ and lie sided against 
Jackson on the nullification question. From 1825 
to 1827 he sat in the senate, and in 1830 he was 
appointed minister to Russia. By his will he 
manumitted his numerous slaves, and provided for 
their settlement in a free colony. Ho died in 
Philadelphia, June 24, 1833. See Lives by Gar- 
land (2 vols. 1850) and Henry Adams (‘American 
Statesmen’ seiies, 1882). 

Ranclolphi Sm Thomas, a trusted agent of 
Queen Elizabetli, was bom in 1523, lived abroad 
for safety’s sake during Mary’s reign, and after 
Elizabeth’s accession was fiequently employed in 
diplomatic missions to France, to Russia, and 
especially to Scotland. He^ was first sent thither 
in 1559, and at many a critical juncture for move 
tlian tweut.Y years thereafter he played his mis- 
tress’ cards in the perplexed and corrupt game of 
Scottish politics. He was twice shot at, in 1566 
W’as ordered by Mary to leave the court, and in 


1581 had to flee from Scotland for his life. He 
i died ill 1590. 

Raiulolpllt Thomas, poet and dramatist, be- 
longed to a good Sussex family, but was boin at 
I his maternal grandfathei’.s house in Northampton- 
shire in 1605. He had bis education at West- 
minster and Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mas 
admitted to a fellowship. He early began to write 
and gained the friendship of Sir Aston Cokain* 
Shirley, and Ben Jonsoii, who adopted him amon<i 
bis poetic sons. He seems to have lived a boistei^ 
ous life, and two copies of verses of bis own tell 
liow lie lost a finger in a brawl. He died before 
his powers had reached their matuiity, in March 
1635. Ho loft a number of blight, fanciful, and 
occasionally too gloM'ing poems, and six plays : 
Aristippus^ or the Jomal Philosopher ; The Con- 
ceited Peddler ; The Jealous Lovers ; The Muses'^ 
Looking-glass ; Amyntas^ or llie Impossible Doiery ; 
and Hey for Honesty. His works were edited W 
W. Carew Ilazlitt in 1875. 

Rfliielagli. This building Avas erected in 1742 
on the site of the gardens of a villa of the last Enil 
of Ranelagli at Chelsea. Its rotunda Avas 150 feet 
in diameter, Avith an orchestra in the centre and 
tiers of boxes all round. The chief amusement, 
promenading, as it Avas called, round and round 
the area beloAV, and taking refieshments in the 
boxes, the orchestra performing meanwhile, is tlins 
described by Smollett ; ‘ One half of the company are 
folloAA'ing one another’s tails in an eternal circle, like 
asses in an olive-mill, . , , and the other half are 
drinking hot Avatcr, under the denomination of tea, 
till nine or ten o’clock at night to keep themselves 
RAvake,’ But Johnson thought ‘the coup d’oeil 
Avas the finest he had over seen;’ and Walpole, 
Avhose letters contain many allusions to Ranelagh, 
Avrites, 29th June 1744; ‘Every night I go to 
Ranelagh, Avhich lias totally beat Vaiixhall. No- 
body goes anyAvhere else; everybody goes there,’ 
Tlie last apiiearanco of Ranelagh Avas Avhen the 
installation tail of the Knights of the Bath Avas 
given til ere in 1802. It Ava.s closed on 9 th September 
1803, and built upon next year. Its site is noAv part 
of the Chelsea Hospital garden. 

Ranelagh, Noktii and South, twm suburbs of 
Dublin, lying south of the city. 

Range. See Cannon, Gunnery. 

Raug^oon, the capital of LoAver Burma, stands on 
the Hlaing or Rangoon River, about 20 miles from 
its entrance into the Gulf of Martaban. The existing 
city is almost entirely of modern construction, built 
since the British took possession of the place in 
1852. The tOAvn extends alou^ the left bank of the 
Hlaing, the clocks being opposite to it at the suburh 
of Da-la, on the other sicle of the river. Behind 
the toAvn is the large military cantonment, grouped 
lound the fortified hill (106 feet) on Avhich stands 
the SiiAvay-Dagfin pagoda, ‘the mo-st venerated 
object of worship in all tlie Inclo- (Chinese countries.’ 
It is built of brick, is lavishly gilded, and tapers up 
to a cone 321 feet above the ground (see illustration 
under BURMA). According to the tradition, it Avas 
erected in the 6th century n.c. to serve as a refuge 
to eight hairs from tlie lieacl of Gautama Bucltlha. 
Tlie streets are laid out legularly; the river is 
carefully embanked; there are five markets and 
an excellent water-supply ; the thoi’onghfares are 
systematically lighted and traversed by traniAvay 
cars ; and there baa been an elective municipality 
since 1883. Forts and batteries protect the toAVii. 
The principal buildings are the public aud govern- 
mental oflices, the Anglican cathedral (Avhose 
foundation-stone Avas laid by Lord Dnflerin in 
1886) and the other European churches, the native 
pagodas, a lunatic asylum, the chief gaol of LoAver 
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Burma, the Phayre Museum in the horticultural 
pardeiis, 8t John’s College, the high school, a lios- 
pital, &c. Along the river-side are numerous lice- 
hu&Idng-inills iincl sawmills. Pop. (1852) 25,000; 
(1872) 89,897 ; (1881) 134,176; (1891) 181,210. A 
little less than one-half are Buime.se, and tlie 
natives of India are neai ly as many. Bangoon is the 
principal port in all Burma, about 86 per cent, of 
tlie total trade of that country passing in and out 
at this port Its trade has giown at a wondei'fully 
lapid rate since the Biitisli took possc.'^sion of 
Lower Bunna. In 1852 the port was entered hy not 
more than 125 .small vessels, and even in 1859 the 
total imports and exports togetlier had only risen I 
to £2,131,000. By 1878 the statistics of the port 
stood at 559,000 tonnage of vessels entering ; value I 
of imports £3,777,700, and of exports £4,414,300. 
In 1889-90 the port was entered hy 1188 ve^'sels ; 
of 1,029,323 tons; the total imports (excluding 
coasting trade) were valued at £5,686,244, and the 
total exports at £5,047,208. The total imports 
of all kiiKhs for all Buima were in the same , 
year £7,352,822, and the coriesponding exports | 
£7,344,774, an increase of £2,405,521 and £1,561,188 
lespectively since 1880-81. Tlie more important ' 
articles of merchandise imported and exported are j 
quoted under BuiiMX, A town has existed on the I 
site of Rangoon since the Gth century B.C. It was 
always called Dagon down to the capture of the 
place hy the Burmese sovereign Alompra towards 
tlie end of the 18th centmy. That piince rehuilt 
the place and called it Rangoon. It was taken hy 
the Ilritish in 1825 and held until 1827 ; they caj)- 
tiired it again in 1852, and have kept possession of 
it ever since. 

Rail^ur, a town of Bengal, on the Ghaghat, 
an arm" of the Biahmaputra, and 110 miles SJE, of 
Darjiling. Pop. 13,320. — The distnet has an area 
of 3486 sq. m. and a pop. (1881) of 2,097,964. 

Railjit Singll 9 the fonnder of tlie Sikh king- ; 
dom in the Pmijah of India, was horn at Gujvan- j 
wala on 2d November 1780, the son of a Sikh chief. 
His father died when he was twelve and his mother 
when he was seventeen yeans old. He at once began 
to show his ambition and capability for rule, and 
after the shall of Afglianistan had given liim the 
province of Lahore he directed all his energies to 
tlie founding of a kingdom which should unite all 
the Sikli provinces under his own pei*sonal nile (see 
Sikhs ). He died on 27th June 1839. He procured 
from an Afghan prince, as the price of his as.sist- 
ance in war, the famous ICoU-bnur diamond (see 
Diamond). See Sir L. Griffin, Eanjit Singh 
(Oxford, 1892). 

Rank in the military forces _of^ the British 
empiie is not confined to the commissioned classes; 
the various givades of non-commissioned officei-s, 
and even the titles gunner, diiver, sapper, or 
private are officially styled ranks. Lance or acting 
rank is a temporary advancement. Tims, a jiiivate 
or sapper is first made a lance-corporal, and a 
gunner or driver an acting -bomliardier, before 
being permanently^ promoted. "Until so ])romoted 
they rank only as private soldiers. Similarly a 
lance-sergeant is a corpoial acting as sergeant, and 
holds only the lower rank. 

Officers of the army and royal niaiines may 
hold eitlier regimental or army rank or both. Up 
to captain inclusive, rank is purely regiuientah 
Afterwards a captain may he promoted in his regi- 
ment to the successive ranks of major and lieuten- 
ant-colonel, or wliile still remaining a captain in 
his regiment he may become a major or lieutenant- 
colonel in the army hy Brevet (q.v.). The rank of 
colonel is purely an army rank, olitainable only hy 
brevet or on receiving an appointment, such as 
assistanb-acljutant-general, which canies that rank. 
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The several grades of General (q.v.) aie alhO amiy 
rank^ only. Local rani: is sometimes confeued on 
an officer to enable him to exeicise command over 
otlieis senior to him in a ceitain locality (South 
Africa, Egypt, iSce,). Temporary ranV often 
similarly gi anted, and some appointments cairy 
such rank ; for instance, a colonel ajipointed quar- 
termaster-general in India becomes a temporaiy 
major-general while so employed, and reveita to 
the lower rank at the end of his five y cans’ term of 
oiEce unless piomoted in the meantime. Honorary 
remk Is held by offieer.s of the ordnance -.stoie and 
army -pay departments and by Quartenn astern 
(q.v.) ancl liding-masters. Officers of the militia, 
yeomaniy, and volunteers aho, after a certain 
nuiiibei- of years’ seivice, receive a step of houoraiy 
rank. Suhstayitive rank includes all lank other 
than army, brevet, lionoraiy, local, and temporaiy 
laiik, held by officers unless they are on the unem- 
ployed half-pay list. Half-pay rank as lieutenant- 
colonel (£200 a year) may he taken hy an officer 
after seven yeans’ seivice as major. ^ Itclativc rank 
is held by army chajdains ami veterinary surgeons. 
It caiiies uith it ali jneccdence and advantages 
attaching to the military rank Avith Avhich it cor- 
responds, and regulates" rates of lodging-money, 
nuinher of servants and horses, rations of fuel and 
li^ht (or alloAA'ances in tlieir stead), detention and 
prixe-money. It does not entitle the holder to 
salutes from sliijis or fortresses, nor to the tuiiiing 
out of guards, and, of couise, it does not confer any 
light to command. Tlie corresponding ranks in the 
army and navy are aliOAvn in the folloAiing table, 
Avhere tlie asterisks denote ‘according to date of 
comnns.sion,’ and the dagger ‘junior of the rank.’ 

Navy. AtiuJ. 

Admiral of the rieet raijha with Field-marshaL* 

Adiuirals rank n Generals.* 

Vice-admirals n Lieut.-gencrals * 

Rear-admirals . . m h Ifajor-gencrals 

Captains of the Fleet 1 n Brie -irenerals * 

Commwlore3,lat and Sd class..! i. -“rig.-generajs. 

i^ptams over 3 years’ service. ... ir ii Culonels,* 

Captains uiuler 3 years’ service ... it h Lieut.-colonels.* 

Comnmiiderg it n Lieut. -colonch.f 

Lieutenants of S years^ standing., u Majors."^ 

Lieutenants under 8 years' standing i, n Captain a.* 


Navy. Array. 

Admiral of the Fleet ranha with Field-marshaL* 

Admirals rank n Generals.* 

Vice-admirals it n LieuL-gencrals * 

Rear-admirals . . m h Ifajor-gencrals *■ 

Captains of the Fleet 1 n j, , „enerals * 

Commwlore3,lat and Sd class..! ,i it -“rig.-generajs. 

t^ptams over 3 years’ service. ... » ii Culonels,* 

Captains under 3 years’ service ... it h Lieut.-colonels.* 

Commanders it n Lieut. -colonch.f 

Lieutenants of S years^ standing., n n Majors."^ 

Lieutenants under 8 years' standing n n Captain a.* 

Sub-lieutenants h v Lieutenants * 

^^Cawter"’’ n .. 2d Lieutenants.* 

RankCs Lkopold yon, the gtealesst of Genujui 
limtoiians Avas hom on 21.st December 1795, at 
ATielie, about half-Avay befcAveen Gotba and Halle. 
Altliougli he studied theology and pliilology at 
Halle and Berlin, and in 1818 began to teach at 
the g^mina&iiim of Eiankfort-on-Qtler, his cliiefest 
thoughts Aveie given to the study of history, to 
Avluch they Avere directed pnncipally hy lils Luther 
studies and tlie reading of Scott’s romances. The 
tAVo Avorks, Gcschiclite dtrr Tcmxaniselienund gennan- 
ischen Yolker von 149 Jf- his 15S3 (1824) and 
Zur Kritik neuercr GeseliichUch'cihcr (1824), pro- 
cured him a call to Berlin as professor of 
in 1825. The latter of these AVorks, m3 Analecta 
to liis subsequent books, expound bis vieAvs of 
the functions of historv, and the method.^ of 
the ideal liistoiian. Histoiy is the recoid of 
fads. It should know nothing of the political 
party, or church politics, or subjective augavs of the 
Aviiter. It should he based upon sound document- 
ary CAudence, ciitically examined and sifted. In 
18'27 he Avaa sent by the Piussiaii gOA^emment to 
consult tbs archives of Vienna, Venice, Rome, and 
Elorence; four years he spent in this Avork, and 
returned AAutli a mass of the ino.st valuable historical 
materials. The results of his labours Avere seen in 
Filrsten mid Yolker von Siid-Enropa 1731 16 und l7 
Jahrhiindert {1^27 ] md other hooks dealing AVitlx 
Servia, Turkey, and Venice; and Hie romischen 
Papste im 16 nnd 17 JahrhiindeTt ( 1834-37 ; 9th ed* 
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ISSO), perhaps the most finished of his^ hooks, 
certainly one of his j^aeat nifistei pieces of historical 
writing. Tlien he turned his attention to central 
and nortliein Europe, and wrote in quick succession 
Deuhche Geschichte im Zcitultev dcr Reformation 
(1839-47); Zwolf Biicher Geschichte 

(1847-48; new cd. 1871-74); Franzosische Geschichte 
(1852-61); Englische Geschichte (1859-67; 4tli ed. 
9 voIb. 1877-79 ), the last two treating cUieliy of the 
same two centuries as the hooks on south Enroi')e ; 
and Ziir deutschen Geschichte^ eom Religionsfrieden 
bis zum Dreissigj ahrige n Krieg (1869). Later periods 
and special peiiods of German history are treated 
of in hooks on the Origin of the Seven Yeara’ 
War (2d ed. 1874), the Gei’inan Powers and tlie 
(^Confederation (1871), Zur Geschichte von Oestev- 
rcich und Preussen uoischen den Friedensschlitsscn 
zu Aachen and llabcrtshurg (1876); the Jiistory 
of Germany and Prance 'in the 10th century 
(1887), and monographs on Wallenstein (1869), 
Harclenherg (5 voTs. 1877-78), and Frederick the 
Great and Frederick William IV. (1878). To the 
above must be added a hook on the i evolutionary 
wars of 1791 and 1792 (1875), another on Venetian 
History (1878 ), and WcltgcschichtCf of M’hose nine 
volumes (1881-88) he lived' to see only seven pub- 
lished. This last work, which is the copestoiie of 
liaiike’s historical labours, was begun when he Avas 
an old man of eighty-two ; yet at tliat gieat age he 
kept two .schooled liistovical assistants busy, studied 
critically the Greek and other sources, dictated and 
Avovked eight to ten hours a dajy, and published 
one volume a year regularly, until he died, on 28d 
May 1886, having rested fi’om his beloved work 
only a few shoit daj^s. Even his long life — he ivas 
over ninety ivhen he died — ivould hardly liave 
sufficed foi the thorough Avorks he accomplislied 
had he not been a man of unAvearied industry, 
Avith a marvellous memory, and a swift and in- 
tuitive judgment as to the value of historical 
material. 11 is style is not brilliant, yet Hufficiontly 
clear and interesting. He always wrote from the 
standpoint of one Avho had the Avhole history of 
the Avorld before his miiuFs eye. _ This and his 
skill in the portraiture of lustorical personages 
often lend the deepest interest to his nari’atives. 
His point of vieAV Avas, hoAvovor, that of the states - 
man ; and he falls to give due pvaiuineiice to the 
social and popular sides of national development. 
Ranke married an Irish lady in 1843, and Avas en- 
nobled in 1865. He continued to lecture until 
1872. His lectures exercised a great influence upon 
those Avho sat at his feet to learn, as is seen in the 
Avorks of the great school of historical Avrifcers, 
Waitz, Von Syhel, Giesehrecht, and otheis. A 
collected edition of his Werke Avas published at 
Leipzig in 47 vols. in 1868 ; several of them have 
been translated into English. 

See his autohio graphical Zar eigenen Lehensgc&cliickte 
(ed. by A. Dove, 1800) and monographs by Winckler 
(1886) and Von (^iesobreclit (1887). 

Rankinc^ AVilliam John Macquohn, was 
horn of good Ayrsliiro family at Edinburgh in 
1820, and had his education at the university 
there. _ He learned, engineering nxider Sir J. 
Macnoill, and was appointed in 1855 to the cliair at 
Glasgow.^ He died 24tli December 1872. Rankine 
Avas an incessant Avorker, and his hooks on Civil 
Engineering y The Steam-engine and other Prime 
MoverSy _ Machi)m^y and Millworky Shipbuilding : 
Theoretical and Practicaly and Applied Mechanics 
were quickly accepted everyAvliero as standard 
text-hooks ; and no modern Avork in the region of 
mathematical physics has higher value than his 
contributions to the new science of Therm o- 
dynamicR, and to the IheovieB of Elasticity and 
of AVaves. His more important papers were col- 
lected, Avith a Life by Professor Tait (1881 ). 


Another side of his nature Avas .«<een in his capital 
humorous and patriotic songs, collected as Sonas 
and Fables 

Kanuocll, a bleak, desolate moorland of nmth- 
Avest PertliRliiie, Avith a mean elevation of 1000 
feet above sea-lcvel, and measuiing 28 miles by 
15. Its suiface is mostly a broad, silent, featuie- 
less tract of hog, heath, and moss, giidlecl by daik 
distant mountains. In its Aveatern part is Loch 
Lydoch (5J miles x \ mile; 924 feeb above sea- 
level), Avliicli Avinda amid flat and dismal scenery. 
Stretching eastward fiom the moor is Loch Ran- 
noch (9^ miles x 1^ mile; 668 feet), which is over- 
hung by Schiehallion, contains a crannog Aiith a 
iafcer fortress, and sends oil Uie Tummel 29 miles 
eastAvard and south-sou th-eastAvard to the Tay. 
Loch Tummel (2^ miles x i mile; 480 feet) is an 
expansion of this river, on which are also the Falls 
of Tuiuinel, 20 feet high. 

Ransoin—coympted from the Latin redenmlm 
—-i.s the price paid ])y a prisoner- of-Avar, or paid on 
his behalf, in consideration of liis being granted 
lihoity to return to his oAvn country. In eaily 
times, Avhen armies received little dr no legular 
pay, tlie soldier looked for his reAvard in the booty 
he might capture, and this booty included the 
bodies as Avell a.s the chattels of the vanquished. 
The conqueror Jiad the option of slaying hh 
irisoner ; hut for liis profit, he Avould make him 
lia slave, or sell him into slavery. The transition 
would ho natural to accepting compenbation from 
the prisoner himself, and sotting him at liheifcy. 
In feudal Avarfare the ransoms formed a large 
portion of a soldier’s gains ; those for peisons 
of low degree belonging to the individual eapbois, 
hut those for princes or great nobles to the King. 
Ransom-s Avere sometime.^ of large amount, more 
than the immediate family of the captive could 
l)ay. His retainers Avere then rcquirecl by feudal 
usage to contribute ; as in the case of redeeining 
King Richaid I, for T1(}0,000, A\dien tAventy shil- 
lings Avas assessed on every knight’s foe, and the 
clergy subscribed liberally. David Biuce of Scot- 
land Avas ransomed for 100,000 marks, and Kin^ 
John of France for J6500,000, payable in iiislal- 
nients. After the battles of St (Juentin and (Jrave- 
lino.s, in the Avar hetAveen I^’j’ance and Philip of 
Spain, the ransoms due by French prisoners to the 
Prince of Orange, Counts Egmont and Houi, and 
a fcAV other superior commanders Avere estimated 
at 2 million crowns ; the Due de Longucville paid 
Count Horn 80,000 croAVii.s as his ransom.— In 
model u warfare, Avhere the fighting is performed by 
professional soldiers, pecuniaiy ransoms aie never 
resorted to, freedom being granted to prisoners in 
exchange for others of eorrespouding rank captiued 
on the opposite side. 

ItantcrSf See Metiiodi.sts. 

Rauuiiciilaccai, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, mostly lierhacGous, rarely sUriihs, and gener- 
ally natives of cold, damp climates. Some are found 
Avithin the tiojiics, hut almost exclu.sivelj'' in A’ery 
elevated situations. The number of IcnoAvn species 
exceeds 1000. They occur in all quartois of the 
globe, hut uiosb abundantly in Europe. The leaves 
are generally much divided, and liavc dilated 
sheathing stalks. The calyx is of t3-6 deciduous 
tiypttfi’ynous sepals ; tlie corolla of 3-15 hypogynons 
petals, in one or more roAVS, sometimes assuming 
very lemarkahle forms, as in larkspur, aconite, 
and Golumhine ; rarely absent, in Avhich case th® 
sepals are gaily coloured. The stamens are usually 
numerous ; the carpels are numerous, one-cclled, 
sometimes united into a single many -cell eel pistil; 
the ovary Avitli one or more ovules. The fruit either 
consists of dry achonia, or is berry -like or follicular. 
Acridity is tlie prevailing character of the older, 
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aii<l the leaves of some species leiulily i)rocluce 
blisters ; but this piopeity tlLappeais when they aie 
tilled or heated. Many aie naicotic and poisonoub ; 
some are used in medicine, as aconite and helle- 
bore, The seeds of Kigclla satira neie forineily 
used instead of pepper. The fiuit of the May 
Ai»ple or Wild Lemon {Podophyllmn jieltatum) of 
North America may he eaten, but is very acid. 
iSIany of the order produce flowers of great beauty, 
as some species of Kanuiieulns (q.v.), Anemone 
(tpv-), Larkspur (q.v.), Peony (qv.), Coliiinhine 
(q.v.), Clematis (q.v.), ttc. 

Ilailllliculns, a genus of plants of the natural 
Older Ilanunculacea? ; having five sepals j five 
petals, with a nectariferous jioie at the base of 
each petal, often covered with a scale ; many 
stamens situated on a rece[)tacle, and ovaries 
accumulated into a head. The species are numer- 
oii'^, lieihaeeous plants, mostly peienni.ak Some 
of them adoin meadows with tlieir yellow floweis, 
familiarly known as Buttei'Citps ; others, known hy 


the name of Crowfoot^ are bvouhle.soiue weeds in 
gardens and pastures. Many, a.s the Spear worts, 
aie found chiefly in moist places, and some are 
altogether aquatic, covering the suiface of ditches, 
ponds, and rivers, ii'here the ivater is shallow, with 
a carpet of verdure exquisitely^ studded with beauti- 
ful white flowers. One species, the Asiatic Ranun- 
culus, or Garden Ranunculus, exclusively the 
lanunciilus of florists, a native of the Levant, lias 
been cultivated in Europe for almost 300 yeare, 
Tlie cultivated varieties are extremely numerous, 
brilliantly coloured, and very symmetrical in form. 
The lanunculus is propagated by seed, by offset 
tubers, or by dividing the clusters of tubers. The 
roots are often taken up in summer, _ after the 
leaves die, and kept in a dry place till the be- 
ginning of the ensuing winter or spring The 
ranunculus loves a free and ricli soil. Double- 
flowered varieties of some other species, with tallci 
stems and smaller white or yellow flowers, are 
cultivated in flower-gardens, sometimes under the 
name of Bachelors' Butto7is. The acridity of many 
species of ranunculus is such that the leaves, 
bruised and applied to the skin, produce blisters; 
and those of scehi^atiis^ a pretty common British 
species, are said to be used by beggar’s to cause 
sores, in order to move compassion. JR. Thorctj a 
Swiss species, is of extreme acridity, and hunters 
weie accustomed in former times to poison darts 
and arrows with its juice. Water distilled from 
the leaves of JR, fiammulay a Britisli species, with 
rather tall stem and ovato-lanceolate leaves, common 


hy the fe^de«^ of ditcher, A*c., is an active and power- 
ful emetic, producing almost immediate vomiting, 
and capable of being used witli great advantage in 
cases of poisoning. Yet the leaves of B. ficai'ia— 
sometimes called Pilciiorf and Lesser Celcnidhie, a 
very cornmon British specie*^, adorning hedge-banks 
with blight yellow floweis in spring — are capable 
of being nsetl a pot-herb. Pastures in >\ inch R. 
acris, B. repens, Ac. aie veiy abundant are injured 
by them, and they ought to l»e diligently grubbed 
out; they are pavticulaily snpjm^ed to give an 
unpleasant taste to milk" and butter; hut it is 
thought not improbable that a moderate mixture 
of these plant-^ with the other Ueibage is even 
advantageoips, and tliafc they may act as a condi- 
ment. Their acridity is lost in drying, and they 
are not iniurions to hay. The small tubers of Pile- 
wort, or Lesser Celandine, are used for the cuie of 
hminorihoids ; but their acriility also disappeais 
when they are boiled, and they are then a pleasant 
article of food. B. aqnatdi's^ a British species, 
very abundant in stieains in many parts of Britain, 
is eaten vrith avidity by cattle^ the acridity feo 
general in the other species being wanting in it, 

Rauz (Ics VacllCS {in German, Kuhrdgm), a 
name applied to ceitain simple native melodies of 
the Swi.-'S Alps, which are usually sung by^ the 
henlsmen, ana play'cd ly them wiien driving their 
lieids to and from the pasture, on the Alphorn or 
Kuh-hovii (q.v.). The associations of pastoral life 
recalled by these ab^ to the Swiss in foreign 
countries have been said to produce an almost ii’re- 
bistihle longing for home, or nostalgia. 

]tax> (contracted from rapparee^ *an Irish plun- 
derer’), familiar in the phrase "not a 3 'ap,’was a 
counterfeit Irish coin of the time of George 1., 
whicli passed for a halfpenny, though not really 
worth a fomtli of that value. Thei’e was also a 
small Swiss coin called raj)2>eny wmth a centime. 

RftpallOj^ a winter liealth-resoib of Northern 
Italy, 17 niiles hy^ rail ESE. of Genoa, with a 
castle and the pilgrimage church of the iNIadonna 
( 1557 ) on the Monte Allegro. Off here the 
Venetian fleet defeated the Genoese in 1431. 
Pop. 2625. 

Rap6$ or Coleseed {Brassica napus; see 
BrASSICA), an annual plant much cultivated on 
account both of its 
herbage and of its oil- 
producing seeds. It is 
a native of Europe and 
perhaps _ of England; 
but it is bard to say 
where it is truly in- 
digenous and where 
naturalised. It is so 
neaily allied to Bras- 
sica rapa (Turnip), B. 
cam pestris ( S w’edisU 

Turnip, Colza, &c. ), 

B, oleracca ( Kale, 

Oahbage, &c. ), ami 
B. prcccox ( Summer 
Rape ) that botanical 
distinction is difficult, 
particular^ as to some 
of the cultivated varie- 
ties. The root of rape 
is slender, or in culti- 
vation sometimes be- 
comes canot-shaped 
(see Navew), bub it 
never becomes turnip- 
shaped. The cultivation of r-ape is very general^ in 
many parts of the continent of Europe, from which 
it seems to have been introduced into England at 
least as early^ as the 16tli century ; and in the 17th 



BamincvXus adaiicuSy garden varieties. 



Bape {Brassica napus ) : 
a, HlHquB. 
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century, if not sooner, huge qiitaii titles of oil 'were 
iiifLcle from its seeds, cljieily in the fenny and other 
alluvial districts of the east of England, where also 
it has long been most extensively employed for 
feeding slieep. On the Continent it is not uiinsual 
to sow*^ rape in order to (jrean-inamiring, ploughing 
its herbage into tlie soil, a mode of enrieijing land 
much more common in some parts of Europe than 
it is in Britain. Bape delights in a rich alluvial 
soil, and is particularly suitable for newly-reclaimed 
bogs and fens, in wliicdi the turnip does not succeed 
well ; and it is also extensively cultivated in the 
chalk and oolite districts of the south of Englaiul. 
When cultivated for green-manuring rape is usually 
sown broadcast, hut wJieu intended to produce 
seed it is generally sown in drills, and receives 
manure and culture tlie same as tlie turnip. In rich 
soils rape sometimes attains a height of three or even 
four feet, so that the .sheep turned in are hidden 
beneath the leaves, and .seem to eat their way into 
the field. They eat tlie stalk.s oven more greedily 
than the leaves. A too exclusive feeding on rape 
is, Jiowever, apt to ])roduce diseasc.s, which a 
sprinkling of salt, a siqinly oE hay, &c. are found 
useful in ju'eventing. Wlieii the seed is ri])e rape 
is cut with tlie sickle ; and, after a sliorb time 
allowed for drying, the seed is thrashed out, when 
the haulm is often huriied, a wasteful practice, as 
its decay aflords more abnndaut and useful manure, 
and indeed cattle are fond of it as food. 
the mass of seeds from wliieli oil ha.s been ohLained 
by criLshiiig, is used for feeding oxen and .slieep, 
but is very inferior to linseed -cake and some other 
kind-s of oil -cake. Ground intt) dust, it is a very 
valuable manure. Jtape-oU is extensively used for 
macliinery and for lamps ; but the oil and cake so 
called are not exclii.siveJy obtained from tliis plant, 
nor aie the names Colza-oil and Uape-oil used to 
discriminate the produce of dilTerent plants, although 
in some iiarts of Eurojie the name Colm is gh'on to 
varieties of Brasska^ camp&sitris and B. o^cracca, 
which are cultivated in the same way as rape, B. 
2)i'Cccox is also cultivated in some places, being 
sown in spring and reaped in autumn. The seeds 
of other crucifei‘Ou.s plants are also cruslied in- 
di.scriminatcly with tliese, and the oil and cake sold 
by the s.aniG names (see Oils, Oil-gakkI. — The 
name llape i.s from Lat. raiui^ ‘ a turnip j Colza 
is througli tlie Erench from the Dutch hoolzaad^ 
‘ cole-seed.’ 

Rai>c ia liaving carnal Icnowledge of a woman 
mthout her conscious consent, and such consent 
must not be extorted by violence or threats of 
violence. The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, provides that a man is guilty of ra])e if by 
personating a woman’s Imshand ho succeeds in 
having connection witli her. Previously the point 
-was doubtful. A husband cannot under any circum- 
.stances commit rape on Ids oivn wife, her consent 
at marriage being irrevcjcable j but Mr Ju,stice 
8beplien is of opinion tli/it under certain circum- 
stances lie may be convicted at lea.sb of an indecent 
assault, Nov can a boy under fourteen be guilty 
of this criine, for in law (whatever be the physical 
fact) he is absolutely presumed incapable; but 
both husband and bo;y may be charged with assist- 
ing others in committing it. Rape is a felony 
punishable with penal .servitude for life. To this 
every one who unlawfully and carnally knows any 
girl under the age of thirteen years is also liable. 
The attempt to have unlawful carnal knowledge of 
any girl under thirteen, and the act or attempt in 
the case of a girl between tbirteon and sixteen 
(save when the accused reasonably believes licr to 
be over sixteen), or in tlie case of any female idiot 
'under circumstances which do not aiuount to rape,’ 
are miademeanours, punishable by two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour* The merest pene- 


tration .su dices to constitute the crime. A.s regards 
evidence in cases of this sort, the mo.st important 
question will usually be, How far i.s the supposed 
injured per.son to be believed? That depeiula on 
many things, of which the chief are ( 1 ) her character 
— for though as a inatter of law rape may be com- 
mitted on a jirostitute, since even she cannot he ' 
compelled to submit to outrage, yet in fact if the 
chief witne.ss is shown to be iinchaste the charfre 
almost invariably breaks down; (2) the time ! 
witliin which and the iicrson to 'wdiom she made 
the first complaint ; ( 3 ) any marks of violence on her 
dress or person, and her agitated or calm demean- 
our; (4) the scene of the alleged crime, and the 
probability of strenuous resistance attracting public 
notice; (5) whether the prisoner lied or not; (6) 
any mavk.s of violence on his dress or person. (7) If 
apprehended soon after tlie alleged act the accused 
is iLsnally asked to .submit to medical examination. 
Refusal to do .so is a strong ])rc.sumption of at least 
intercourse. Tlie thing to bo guarded against is 
either a false charge made by a woman to cxtoit 
money or, on failure of tlii.s attempt, persisted in 
from spiteful ino lives, or an accusaiion made by 
one wlio after conseiitiiig resists too late, or wlio 
trie.s Avlien by any accident the fact of connection 
becomes known to Avhitewasb her character, 

Tlie law which pro techs women , against the class 
of crime of which rape i.s the chief has been made 
much Avider of late year.s, cbiclly by tlic Criminal 
LaAv Amendment Act of 1885, Avhicli contains pro- 
vision again.st Amiou.s kinds of procuration. As 
regards the abduction (1) of a Avoman on account 
of Jier fortune ; (2) by force Avith intent to marry; 
(3) of an unmarried girl under the age of eighteen 
Avitli intent to have carnal knoAvlcdge of Iier, it i 
need only be remarked that the first two are felonies 
punishable by fourteen years’ penal servitude, and ^ 
the third a lAiisdomeanovAV punishable by two yeais’ 
imin'isoninent Avitli bard laboAir. 

In the United tales the crime is every Avliere 
treated as a felony, and punished Avith impiison- 
nient for life or for a number of years; but the 
punishment is sonieAvhat diilorent in the different 
state.s of the Union. See also Ahduotion. 

Rapliiicl SftUti, born at tJrbino in 1483, died 
at Rome 1520, Avas the son and pupil of Giovanni 
Santi, a painter, Avhoso death took place in 14D4. 
Apprenticed about 1495 at Verugia, Raphael learned 
his profession from Perngino, and became such a 
clever imitator of hi.s style that to this day tlie 
cardy pictures of the disciple are confouiuled Avith 
tiioso of his teacher. Raphael, in fact, couied 
Penigiuo’s draAA’inga (Academy of Venice), helped 
to Avork at Perngiiio’s pictures, and fniisliecl alfcai- 
liieces from Perugiiio’.s desigms. Examples are 
the Resurrection of the Vatican and the Virgin 
and Child, Avith and Avitliout attendant .saints, at 
Berlin. The presence of Rajilmel during these 
years at Perugia, Uvbiuo, and Citth di Gastello 
may be traced by liis sketclies at each of these 
places. His iirst patrons Avere the Duke and 
prhicesaea of Uvbiuo, ecclesiastical corporations 
at CitUi di Ca.stello, and ladies of the high 
families of Baglionc and Oddi at Perugia.^ His 
earliest commissions Avere those of Cilia di Cos- 
tello, Avhere (1502-3) the most important of his 
early Avorks, the Crneifixion in the Dudley col- 
lection, Avas pamted. An Assumption of the 
Virgin, noAv at the Vatican, Avas executed shortly 
after for Maddalena degli Oddi. Distinct features 
in these pieces are dependence as to form on Peni- 
gino and Pinturicchio, combined AAutli a feeling for 

f race and pure colour essentially original. In a 
larriage of the Virgin of 1504 (Milan gallery), 
tliese qualities are found in conjunction with exact 
repetittona of Perugino’s figures. It is probable 
that about 1504 Rax^bael began to discern the 
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advantaj^e of gieatei* independence. His pvedellas 
of the Vatican Coronation, and especially the 
Epiphany of that seiies, alieacly display" some 
ac([uaintauce ^vith the nioie ad^ anted methods uf 
tlie Florentines. Yet for some time longer the 
paKuiiouub iiitinence of Perngino leinained mani- 
iciit, and Raphael bhowed Peiuginesque induence 
in such pictures as the Co_nne» labile Madonna, 
now at St Peteisbnrg, the Vibioii of the Knight in 
the National Gallery, the little St ^Michael and St 
George, or the iMav&yas of the Louvre, and the 
Graces belonging to the Due d’Aumale at 
Chantilly. The painting of tlie Graces is nbvi- 
oiibly connected wibii a journey which Raphael 
made to Sienna in 1505, wlien lie gave assistance 
to Pinbniiccliio in drafting the pieliniinary design 
for frescoes in the Piccolomirii liln-aiy. It was fclieie 
that he copied the Graces, of which the sketch is 
preserved at the Venice ..Academy. At Sienna 
Raphael probably heard of the competition betM'eeii 
Leonardo and Michaehingelo, who were rivals hi 
1505 for the decoration of the town-hall of Florence, 
and there is good cause for tliiiiking that he accom- 
panied Peingino to that capital to be near the lists 
of this artistic tourruLiiienb. But before starting 
lie probably took coiiimibsinns, which gave as a 
final result the Virgin, Child, and Saints, in full 
length, called the Madonna Atibidei, now at the 
National Gallery, and the Virgin and Child with 
four saints, called the Madonna of Sant’ Antonio, 
belonging bo the Rinahla family, hobli of which 
were delivered ab Perugia. The Miulonna of 
Ten'anuova, a group of half-lengths ab the Berlin 
Muheuni, was completed ab Florence. Raphael 
was no%v on the path which Perugino had trod 
before him, had a painting-iooin at Florence and 
a painting- room ab Perugia, but was not sabislied 
as his master liad been with that finality which 
caused Perugino to remain stationary in the rut 
of an old style. He determined to acquire and 
assimilate some of the boldness of Michaelangelo, 
and the principles wdiich Leonardo had been teach- 
ing to the students of his academy at Milan. 
When, after a short absence at Florence, he 
resumed work on the Ansidei and Saut’ Autonio 
Madonnas ab Perugia, Raphael gave as much 
as he could of the new spirit which was in him to 
those compositions, ivibaoub being able to alter 
their archaic character. In the second of these 
pictures some heads, recast in a new mould, reveal 
the influence of Da Vinci ; for it is cliaracteiistic 
of Raphael that, after witnessing the struggle of 
that master with jMichaelangelo, lie came for a 
time to the conclusion that Leonardo was the better 
man so far as grace and expression were in question, 
though for action the spirit of Michaelangelo 
might be preferable. The Terranuova JMadoniia 
shows the struggle in which Raphael was engaged. 
It has the brightness and siveetness of the Umbrian 
with the breadth of execution of the Florentine. 
But similar characteristics distinguish the five 
small predellas which once formed part of the 
Madonna of Sanb^ Autonio, whilst the ‘SermoiL 
on the Mount,’ in Lord Lansdowne’s collection 
at Bo wood, and part of the predella of the Ansidei 
Madonna, display the influence of the works of 
Masaccio, Filippino, and Gliirlandajo, 

It is not historically proved that Raphael and 
Da Vinci were intimate, but all the pictures which 
left Raphael’s easel at Florence in 1505-6 recall 
Leonardo in expression, concentration of lines and 
light, tempered atmosphere, and subtle combina- 
tions of movement and tints. Examples are Ma- 
donnas and Holy Families, of which the most con- 
spicuous are that of the Gran Duca, the small 
Cowper, the Cardellino, and Casa Tempi, ab 
Florence, and the Virgin in Green at Vienna. But : 
in portrait more than elsewhere the lessons of Da 


Vinci aie visible, and the likene&s of Maddalena 
Doni at Floieuce is in.'-piied by the Muiia Li>a 
of the Louvre. Of special iuterent to Englishmen 
as a creation of this time is the St Georges which 
wa.s sent hy the Duke of Urbino to Heniy Vf L of 
England, in leturn for the garter given by that 
piince to Guidubaldo of Montefeltio. Attractions 
ill other wa\s aie the painters own likeness at tlie 
Uflizi, in nhich ve discern that the giace of his art 
was also di^phijed in Raphaels peisoii, the Ma- 
donnas of Oilcans, of tlie Palm, of St Petersbuig, 
and Canigjani, in w’hich Raphael finally appears 
av, a pine Tuscan familiar W'ltli the arts of all Iiis 
Floientine contempoianes. 

The Entombment to w bicU Raphael now' turned 
bis attention was finisbed for Atalanta Baglioni, 
and recalls in many ways the mh/oi tunes which 
attended the worthless family of that uame, which 
had so long goieined Perugia. The sketches for 
the picture contain incidents that lernind us of a 
ma^'-aele in which Atalanta lost her sun. The 
picture in the Buigliese palace is an embodiment of 
all the new' piinciples which Raphael acquiied at 
Floxence, lealising the peifect di awing of Da Vinci 
ami the sculptuial .‘'hupe of Michaelangelo, allied 
to Peruginesque softne.-H, and colour Midi as only 
Raphael could giv^e. The result is ]»eiliapo a little 
stiffness, w'hicli is liapjiily avoided in a gi aceful 
predella representing Hope, Faith, and Charity. 
As this fine work adianced to conq)letinn Raphael 
became veiy evidently at ti acted ly the style of 
Fra Bartolommeo; and, under the influence of that 
master of monumental painting, he brought in 
part to pei'feotioii the Apostle.-^ attendant on the 
Eternal, in a fresco at Kan Ke\ero of Peingia, 
w'hilst he composed and finished the Madonna del 
Baldacclano at Floience. Duiing the piogiess of 
these works Raphael got into a large practice at 
Florence, wlieie he leigned suiu'eiiie in the absence 
of Perugino, Leonardo, and Michael Angelo. Some 
of the best wmrk of his Floientine jjeiiod w'as now" 
piodueed — the small Holy Family witli the Lamb 
at Aladrid, much in the spirit of Da Vinci ; the St 
Catharine of the Lonvie; the Biidgewatev and 
Colonria Madonnas ; the Virgin and Sleeping In- 
fant of AIilan; the large Cowper Madonna; the 
Bella Giavdiniera, and the Esteihazy Aladonua. 

Fioin the days of Giotto and Ala^aecio to those 
of Raphael Rome had always attracted to its 
centie painters and sculptors of acknowledged 
skill in other cities of Italy. Alicliaelangelo Iiad 
left Florence for the Vatican, and Rajdiael in 1508 
did the same at the instigation of his relative 
Bianmnte, wdio w"as in great favour with Julius 
II., and nob without support fiom Michaelangelo. 
The plans of this pope were gigantic. He laid the 
foundation of the new cathedral of St Peter be- 
cause old St Peter’s w’as totteiing to its fall, and he 
causeil the papal chambers to be decoi’ated afresh 
hecaiise be disliked the frescoes of tlie old masters 
ab that time covering their w'alls. He employed 
Eaidiael because Perugino, Sodom a, and others 
had failed to satisfy bis taste. The date of 
Raphael’s engagement to paint the ‘Cameie’ of 
the Vatican is now" fi.xed with certainty as 1509. 
In the ceiling of the chamber *of the Signature* 
the space is divided into fields, in which the 
Temptation, the Judgment of Solomon, the Crea- 
tion of the planets, and Mavsyas and Apollo were 
inserted side by side wdth medallions enclosing 
allegories of Theolog;^", Philosophy, Justice, and 
Poetry. All those pictures exhibit an expanded 
style, in w’hich the spirit of Perugino, quickened 
by the subtler spirit of Leonardo and Fia Bar- 
tolommeo, becomes associated with the antique. 
Never before had the artist had such an oppor- 
tunity of study as now". When ab Rome he was 
enabled to visit the treasures of old sculpture and 
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gems at the Vatioin, luul the collections of the 
caulinals Kov^ero and Medici. On the walls of the 
oameia liapliael hegaii the Dispiita, in which he 
represented the Eternal, Christ, Mary, and the 
apostle.s and angels presiding in heaven over the 
sages of the Tiinifcarian controversy. Hcie Haphael 
practically entered on a method of painting with 
which he had not been very familiar ; but he gained 
confidence as ho proceeded, and, gradually descend- 
ing from the higher parts to the lower, he equally 
ai^plied the models and precepts of Leonardo and 
Fra Baifcolommeo, became bolder and more ener- 
getic in the conception and rendering of form, and 
nearly .succeeded in equalling the power of Michacl- 
angelo himself. It was a happy time timing wliich 
the youthful master laboured at this composition, 
the time when he longed to add to the art which 
he kueAv so well that of poetry, in which Michael- 
angelo excelled. His sketches for the Hisputa 
are filled with .snatclies of sonnets, which, as lie 
soon saw, were entirely beneath the mark. But 
if his friends should reject his ver.ses, they could 
praise his picture, which is indeed the noblest 
work that had then Ijoeii completed at Komo. The 
School of Athens immediately followed the His- 
pufca, taking Raphael into the pre-Christian period 
of Plato and Aristotle. The picture embodied old 
philosophy and sciences. It was laid out in a 
temple planned for Raphael by Bramante, in Avhicli 
the plulo.sopher.s met, appropriately clad in the 
dress of the ancient Creeks, snrroirndcd by statues 
and has-reJief.s, Mdiich all gave occasion to the 
painter to transport his spectators into an almo.st 
forgotten realm. The manner in which he repro- 
duced antique character and co.sbuuie, in action, 
movement, and expression, is acknowledged to 
have been worthy of the man who succeeded in 
displaying with a single eflbrt the pvogres.s made 
by Italian jiaiiiters from the days of Giotto to tho.se 
of Ghirlandajo. The Parnassus which came after 
the School of Athens takes ns hack to the age of 
Greek verse, .showing us Apollo and the Muses 
attended by the poets from Homer to Ovid, and 
escorted by Bautc. Raphael admiiahly trans- 
formed the antique into something living and 
present bo the moderns, infusing into groups and 
figures the life of a scenic actuality. The allegory 
or Prudence, which came next, is less natural than 
the Parnassus, but rescued from atroctedness by 
grace of lines and skill in pictorial treatment. TJie 
subordinate pictures of the Pope accepting the 
Decretals, Justinian receiving the Pandects, and 
Augustus saving the manuscripts of Virgil are 
worthy adjuncLs to the principal tlieznos, Julius 
II. asked Raphael to introduce his portrait into 
the Decretals, and the likenes.s of the ponti/f with 
a beard enables us to fix the date of the comple- 
tion of the Chamber of the Signature in the micldie 
of Augast 151 L On the same day that Julius 
TI. was privileged to -witness the completion of 
Raphael’s first cycle of Avall-painting.s he officiated 
at mass in the Six tine Cliapel, where the first half 
of Michaelangelo’s ceiling was uncovered. 

During the progi'ess of the Avorks in Avhich 
he employed and formed the talents of his 
disciples, Giovanni da Udine, Ponni, and Giulio 
Romano, Raphael divided his time between the 
labours of the Vatican and easel-pictures. The 
portraits of Julius TI, and the Virgin of tlm Popolo, 
of AY Inch copies have come down to us, Avere exe- 
cuted ,* draAvings Avere furnished to the copper- 
plate-engraver Marcantonio for the Massacre of 
the Innocents ; and Madonnas and Holy Families 
were compo.sed, of which it is only possitle here to 
ive the names — -Maclounas of Alba at 8t Peters- 
urg, of Garvagh at the National Gallery, of Mr 
Rogers, of the .Diadem at the Louvre. Nothing 
could exceed the impatience of Julius to get the 


chambers of tlie Vatican properly clecovatetl. He 
urged Raphael not in vain to begin the cliamher of 
Ileliodorus, and in a comparatively short time tlie 
nmster produced, Avith clever help from his dig. 
ciples, the ceiling, in Avliich the Eternal appears to 
Noah, Ahrahanda Saciilice, Jacob’s Dieam, and 
the Bunung Bush. fu all these compositions 
Raphael’s mastery is great, and his figures of the 
Eternal are majestic, The ExpuKion of Heliodorua 
and the Mass of Bolscna arc planned so that hy 
a pictorial license the p on till is inesent as the 
scenes are enacted. The death of Julius early in 
1513 bv\t slightly iiitevvu]ded the lai>ours of tlie 
painter, aaIio gave a noble rendering of Leo X, 
and his suite in the picture of tlie Defeat of Attihi. 
The Deliverance of Peter, Avhieh closed the decoia- 
tioiLs, Avas an eflective jnece of composition, in 
Avhicli Raphael for once indulged in contrasts of 
torch and moonlight and glare balanced by poAA'ei- 
fnl gloom. The constant employment of disciples 
enable<l Raphael, in the three years Avhicli elapsed 
between the conijdction of tbe Iayo chambeis — le. 
between 1511 and 1514 — to finish the Madonna di 
Foligno at Rome, tlie Isaiah of ,St Agosthio at 
Rome, the Galatea of the Faniesina, and the Bibyls 
of tbe Pace, not to speak of ihe mosaics of the 
Popolo ordoied hy Agostino Cliigi. In many of 
these Avorks Ra)ibae\’s style is oipial to that of 
Micliaelangolo at the Six tine, with the additional 
charm of a grace Avhich A\-as his oavu. He also laid 
the antique Auuler contiibution Avith great skill 
and succcHH, and his art Ai'as that of a master avIio 
Avorks Avithout hesitation because ready for eveiy 
form of elVort that cati be required of him. In a 
graver mood he also painted at this time the seveie 
Madonna of the Fish at Madrid, in a playfully 
SAveet mood the Madonna della 8edia at Florence; 
Avhilsb in portraits sucli as Altoviti at Munich, and 
Ingliinuni at Florence, he rises to the perfect 
rendeiing of features and exprcHsi(m Avhicli finds 
its greatest triumph in tlie Leo X. of Florence. 

Raphael, Avlm Juul been greatly favoured bj'- Julius, 
became a peisoniil faAunn'ite of Leo, Avho selected 
him to succeed Jhamante as architect of Ht Peter’s 
in 1514, and afterwards made him in.sjiector of 
Ron inn mins. But ho ayhs as imjiatient ns his pre- 
decessor to get tlie VaLicau chambers finished, and 
he sncce.ssfully obtained from tlie niasters the 
frescoe.s of the Camera dolV Iiicendio, Avhich all illus- 
trate scenes from the lives of Leonine pope.s ; the 
Fire of Boi’go, in Avliich all the remnants or Roman 
Imikling.s kiioAvn to Rapliael are intioduced, the 
Battle of OsLia against tlic Saracens, the Corona- 
tion of Charlemagne, and tlie Oath of Leo HI. 
But Raphael Avas iioav too busy to attend per- 
sonally to Avall-xiaiiiting, and mucli of his attention 
Ava.s taken up Avith the composition of the cartoons 
Avhich lie executed, Avith hel]) from assistants, for 
the tapestries of the Sixtine Chapel. It Avould be 
impo.ssil)le to describe tJiese masterpieces or the 
tapes trie.y made from them in the space here at 
our command, Tlie cartoons may be seen at^ the 
Ken.sington Mu.seuni, the ta])e.stries at the Vatican. 
They are masterpieces Avortby of a pilgiimage ; the 
first completed in December 1516, the second 
Avoven at Brussels in 1519. At this period of his 
career Raphael Avas a Avelcoiiie guest in the best 
circles of Rome, painted the liken cs.scs of tlm 
pope’s relatives, Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and Avas asked in vain for pictures hy the Duke of 
Ferrara. Hia portraits of the Duke of Urhino, 
Castiglione, Bemho, Navagero, and his decoration 
of Cardinal Billion a’s rooms at the Vatican tell of 
the company Avhich he frequented. ‘When Leo a. 
succumbed to Francis I. after Marignano Raphael 
followed the pontill to Florence and Bologna, and 
found there the neAv patrons for whom he executed 
the Sixtine Madonna, the St Cecilia of Bologna^ 
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anil the Ezecliiel of the Pitfch The lahours &uh- 
seriuently completed weie immense, including the 
Si)a«^iino at Madiid, the Holy Family and 8t 
J^Iicliael, wljich the i)npe sent to the king” of France 
in 1518, and the likeness of the ^ ice-queen of 
Aragon, follo^^ed by the celebrated portrait of the 
Violin-player of the Sciarra collection at Rome. 
AVall-painting, ■with helpfioni the a's^sistants, was 
diligently carried on, and produced the cycle of 
the Pv^yche legend at the Farnesina, the gospel- 
sceiieb of the Loggie of the Vatican, and the frescoes 
of the Hall of Constantine. The last woik done in 
the master’s painting-room was tlie Transfiguration, 
wliicli was nearly finislied Avhen Piapliael died of a 
pernicious fever caught in tlie excavations of 
Rome. He expired on the Gth of April 1520, after 
a week’s illness. 

See Casstiglioiie, Coriigiano 17GG); Puugileoni, 

Klogio Storico di Eaffaello Santi (Uibiiio, 1S22 ); Ihimohr, 
Ji'orschunffen (Berlin, 1827) ; Passavant, Ritphael (Paris, 
1860); Campori, Noiizic e Documenti (Modena, 1870); 
Ya'iari, Vite ( ed. Lemonnier, Florence, 1840 ) ; Muntz, 
(Paris, 1881) ; Cugnoni’s Life of C'AjV/i (Pome, 
1S81); Grimm, Das Lcbeii Raphaels (Berlin, 1886; 
Eng. trans. 1889); Springer, Rafael und ATiehelangelo 
(2d ed. Leip. 1888); Luhke, Rafaels Lthcn und Wevke 
(Dresden, ISSl); Von Liitzow, Raffads Bildiinns- und 
Dntivickelungsgang (Vienna, 1890); Malvasia, Fchina 
JHttrice (Bologna, 1678) ; Paris de Grassi’s Diaries (MS. 
in the Vatican); and Raphael^ his Life and Work^ by 
the piesent writer and G. B. Cavalcaaelle (1882). 

Rapliauia^ or Ergotism, is a disease which 
was much more prevalent some centuries ago than 
it is at present. The name rajphania Avas fir.st 
given to it by Linnauis, who thought the moibid 
symptoms Avere dependent upon the mixture of 
jdaplianus Bcqdianisirum, or jointed charlock, Avith 
the Avheat used as food. It was suspected, as 
early as the end of the 16 th cenLiiry, that the 
disease Avas due to the development of a fungus in 
the grain, and tins fact is uoav established beyond 
doubt, although some Avritevs hold (as Linnteiis 
did ) that this morliid state is also produced by the 
presence of poisonoms plants, especially LoUiun 
iemulenUtm^ or darnel, among the giain. Deficiency 
of proper food proliably contributes to cause the 
disease, fur it rarely occurs Avlien ergot is used 
medicinally. Although rye is the ordinary seat of 
the poisonous fungus, Avlieat, rice, and other grains 
are liable to he similarly affected, and to produce 
similar results. See Ergot. 

There are tAVO forms of the disease — the spas- 
modic and tlie gangrenous. In both, symptonib of 
irritation of the digestive organs are the first to 
appear. In the s]iasinodic form tingling or itching 
or A'avious parts of the body, Avitli loss of sensation 
in the feet and hands, arc the most constant 
symptoms. Violent contractions of the muscles 
may occur, giAung rise to intense pain, and some- 
times epileptic convulsions supervene. In the gan- 
grenous form the extremities are painful, led bub 
cold, and not easily moved ; and after a varying 
time gangrene supervenes. With regard to treat- 
ment, the main thing is to replace the poisonous 
flour by easily digested, Avholesome food. AYhatever 
he the” form of treatment adopted, the mortality in 
the gangrenous form is usually 90 per cent. The 
spasmodic form is much le.ss destructive to life. 

Rc^llia, the name of a group of palms (see 
YoL YII. p. 722), the leaves, bark, and pith of 
Avhich are used for various pui poses. The hast 
of one South American species, i2. teedi^era or 
Jupati-palm, is largely used by gardeners every- 
Avliere for tying up plants, in fastening grafts, &c. 
And the midribs of the leaves of another species, 
found in Madagascar, &c,, are supposed to he what 
Avas taken for ‘roc’s quills,’ the feathers of the 
fabled Roc (q.A%). 


Kaphoe, a market-town of Donegal, 15 milcb 
SSW. of Londondeny. Its former see aaus united 
to Derry in 1835. Pop. 9S6. 

Rapiilaii, a liver of Virginia, and tributary of 
the Rappahannock (q.v.). 

Rapids. *See Waterfall, River, Niagara, 
Nile, Parana, .S:e. 

Rapier, a light, highly-tempered, edgele&>, 
tlir listing Aveapoii, finely pointed, and about 3 feet 
in length. It Avas for long the faAOurite Aveapon 
in duelling, and Avas Avorn by CAeiy gentleman. 
At pre«.ent it is Avoin only on occasions of court 
CGiomoiiial, and ansAvem no othei pnrpo.'?e tlian to 
incommode tlie Avearer. Instruction -j for Fencing 
(q.v.) are for fencing Avith tlie rapier or foil. See 
Savord. 

Rapiii de Tlioyra.s, Paul de, a Frencli liis- 
torian of England, Avas descended fioni a Pio- 
testant SaA’oyaul family, Avliicdi settled in Fiance 
in the 16th century, and Avas born at Cai^tres, in 
Languedoc, Maicli 25, 1661. He studied at the 
Protestant college at Saumur, and passed as advo- 
cate in 1679, but had no liking foi tlie profession ; 
and Avheii the rev'oeation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) foiced him to leave France lie .‘'Ought em- 
ployment AAilhout &ucees.s in England, and after- 
Avaids in Holland, Avhere he enlisted in a corps 
of volunteer.s at Utrecht, formed by his cousin- 
german, Daniel de Rapin. With his company he 
fulloAved the Piince of Orange to England in 1688, 
Avas niade ensign in tlie folloAAing yeai, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his huueiy at the siege of 
Carrickfergais, tlie battle of the Boyne, and the 
siege of Limerick, Avlieie lieA^as shot through the 
shoulder by a musket-ball. In 1693 he Avas 
appointed tutor to the Earl of Portland’s son, w'itli 
Avlioin he travelled in Holland, Germany, and 
Italy, after Avhicli he took up his residence at the 
Hague, but in 1707 AvithdreAv Avith his family to 
Wesel, where lie devoted the remaining seventeen 
years of his life to the coinjiosition of his great 
Avoik. Tlie severitj" of his labouns is believed to 
liave shortened his days. He died May 16, 1725. 
Rapin ’s llistoirc d^Anglcterre Avas published at the 
Hague in S a-oIs. the year before lik death. It 
Avas undoubtedly, as Voltaire has said, tlie best 
Avork on English history that had until then 
appeared; full, minute, careful in the citation of 
authorities, clear, rapid, and accurate in nan at ion, 
methodical in the aiiangement of its materials, 
comparatively impai tial in spirit, and yet betray- 
ing on the part of the author an lion curable 
reverence for laAV and liberty. 

Bapin begins with the invasion of Britain by tbo 
Romans, and ends with the death of Charles I, Tlie 
work Avas continued to the deatli of "William III. by 
David Durant (Hague, 2 vols. 1734). The best edition 
of the Histoire in its augmented form is by Lefebvre de 
Saint-Marc ( Hague, 16 vols. 1749 et seq.). The original 
was translated into English by the Rev. Nicholas Tindal 
(Lond. 15 vols. 1725-31), and subsequently by John Kelly 
(in 2 vols. fob). 

Rapp, George, founder of the sect of Econo- 
mites, Avas born at Wurtemberg in 1770, and, after 
an attempt to i‘e.store the church of NeAv Testa- 
ment days in Germany, emigrated Avitli his fol- 
io Avem to Western Peniitiylvauia in 1803. There 
1)6 established a settlement which he named 
Harmony (Avlience the early title of the sect, 
Haimonists or Harmoiiites). In 1815 the com- 
munity removed to Indiana, and founded Ncav 
Harmony (q.AL); hut this was >so]d in 1824 to 
Robert Owen, and Rapp and his followers returned 
to Pennsylvania, Avhere they built Economy, a 
A'illage on the right bank of the Ohio, 15 miles 
NW. of Pittsburg, and engaged in fanning. There 
Rapp died, 7th August 1847. Impressed AAuth the 
certainty of the speedy second coming of Christ, 
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his absorbing aim was to amass great wealth, to 
be placed then at tlie Lord’s disposal. To tiiis entl 
he and his followers practised a rigid economy, and 
lived a life of toil and self denial, in wliich celibacy 
formed a part ; and with the same object, all things 
were held in common. As the years passed the 
conmiiinity became wealthy indeed, and it is now 
the ownei of gi cat farms and dairies, and of vine- 
yards tliafc are famous, and is said besides to hold 
inihions of dollars’ worth of railway and bank 
shares. Its iinmbers, however, have not increased, 
and in 1890 did not exceed seventy. 

Kapp, Jean, Count, a French general, was 
hoin at Colmar, in the French department of Hant- 
Rhiii, 27 til April 1772. He wa.s intended for the 
cimrch, but his taste for a military life led him to 
enrol hiuwelf (1788) in the mounted ‘chasseurs’ 
of the French army. Rapp distinguished liimsolf 
by dashing gallantry in Geunany and Egypt, and 
on the death of Desaix at Marengo he became 
aide de-eamp to Napoleon. His biilliant cliai’go 
at AusLeilitz upon the Russian Imperial Guard 
was revvaided with the guide of general of division 
( 1805), For his services at Lobau he was named 
a Count of the Empiie (1809). He opposed the 
Russian expedition, but accompanied the Emperor 
throughout the whole of it. His ohstinato defence 
of Danzig for nearly a year against a powerful 
Kinsshin army gained for hiia greater renown, and 
Ills chivalrous and considerate treatment of the 
uufoiiiuiate inhabitants during the siege was 
w'arndy appreciated by them. The Ru.ssiaiiH, con- 
trary to the articles or capitulation, sent Rapp and 
his garrison prisoneis to Russia, and ho did not 
return to Fiance till July 1814. On reaching 
Faria he was well received by Louis XVTll.; but 
ill 1815 he went over to his old master, and was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the aimy of the 
Rhine, and peer of Friinee. After Waterloo Rapi) 
again submitted to Louis, Re-cieatcd a peer of 
Franco (1819), lie held various oJlices about tlie 
court, and died at Paiis, Stk November 1821, See 
his Memoirs (1823), and Spach’s Blograpkies 
Almciennes (1871). 

RapiialuiniLOCk. a river of Virginia, rises in 
the Blue Ridge of the Alleghany Mountains, ]‘e- 
ceivea the Rapidan ( above this point ib is some- 
times called the North Folk), and Hows about 125 
miles south-east to Chesapeake Bay. It is tidal 
and navigable to Fredericksburg. The Rappa- 
hannock and the Rapidan were the scenes of boiue 
of the most sanguinary battles of the AVar of 
Secession, at Fredericksburg, GhanccUoisville, and 
the AYiklerness. 

ItsiPFCe' (Fr. ‘rasped’), a coavse-giainecl 
species of Snuff (cpv.). 

!Rapi>C]i. Sec Rap, 

Rap tores. See Bikds of Prey. 

Karatoiiga. See Cook Islands. 

Rarcy. See Horse, Vol. V. p. 795. 

Ras ( 5= Heh, vosh\ an Arabic word, signifying 
‘head/ ‘ jiromoiitoryF occurs in tho names of many 
capes on the Arabian and north African coasts, 
and also in Sicily and Malta, as in Ras-el-IIad, the 
eastern point of Arabia. 

RasllCS» affections of the skin, characterised 
by a rod superficial eflloresceuco, diffused or in 
patches, disappearing under pi'essure, and usually 
ending in desquamation. To this division of 
cutaneous dhordeis belong Measles, Scarlatina 
(or Scarlet Fover), Erysipelas, Erythema, Roseola 
(or Scarlet Rash), and Nettle Rash. Of these 
rashes Measles, Scarlatina, and Erysipelas are 
rather to be regarded as fevers or blood diseases 
than as cutaneous diseases in the true sense of 
the phrase. 


Rashi (from the initials of Rabbi Shelonio 
Izaald, often erroneously called Javclii), the 
greatest Jewish commentator and exegete, ^vaa 
born about 1040, at Troyes, in France. Philolof^y 
philosophy, medicine, astronomy, civil and ecclesi- 
astical law, and exegesi.s were llie cluef hranches of 
his leaining \ and to a rare proficiency in them ho 
united a complete mastery over tbe whole ian"e 
of Scrip tuie and the Talniudical sources. In order 
further to perfect himself for liis gigantic task he 
travelled for seven years, visiting the schools of 
Italy, Gieece, Germany, Palestine, Egypt. His 
chief work is Ida Commentary on tlie wlioie of the 
Old Tostaiueut. Raalii’a stylo is extremely brief 
and concise, yet clear and j) regnant ; obscure and 
abstruse only to those who lack the necessary pre- 
liminary kiioivledgc. According to the fashion of 
its day, it is replete with allegoiical or rather 
poetical illustrations, gafclieied fiom the wide fielda 
of the JMulrasJi within and without the Talmud. 
This Commentary — entirely translated into Latin 
by Breitluiupt, and fiartly also into German— was 
tho fiist boolc over printed in Hebrew (Reggio, 
1474). Of his numerous other works may be men- 
tioiied his Commoutary on the Babylonian Talimul ; 
a Commentary to the Pirlc Ahoth ; the Pcades^ 
treating of Laws and Ocicmouies ; a Collection of 
Legal Votes and Decisions ; a Commentary cm 
Midrash Rahbah; a Book of Medicine; and a 
Foem on the Unity of God. He died 13tli July 
1105; and such was his piety and his surpassing 
eminence that later goncrations wove a sliining 
garland of legends around his head. 

Ra.sU« Rakmus Cuuistian, philologist, was 
born at Br.indekihlo, near Odense, in the island of 
Filnen, 22d November 17B7, studied at Copenhagen, 
and in ISOS published hia first work on the rules of 
tho Icolandie language. During tho yoai.s 1S07- 
12 he occupied himself with thawing up giam- 
matical systems foi most of tlie Germanic, Slavonic, 
and Romance tongues, and in compaiing them with 
those of Iiulia. He then visited Sweden, ami in 
ISl.S proceeded to Icehuid, where ho lived for thiee 
years. On bis return to Copenhagen he was 
appointed siib-librariaii to the nniveisity, and in 
1818 published hi.s splendid researches conccining 
the oiigin of tlie Icelandic language. After spend- 
ing a year ( 1817 ) in Stockholm, whore he uubnaheil 
his fuTmirahle Anglo-Saxon grammar and the fust 
critical edition of the Snorra Edda and ilioEdda 
Scicuiiuidar) he went to St Petersburg, and tlieie 
devoted himself for two yeans to the study of the 
oriental languages, principally Sanskrit, Fcisinn, 
and Arabic, while at the same time he also 
acquired a competent knowledge of Russian and 
Finnish. Thus equipped, he proceeded to Astra- 
khan, and then commenced a journey tlnoiigh the 
country of the Turkomans, the Caucasus, Peisia 
(adding mean while the Mongol and Maachu clia- 
lecta to his already enormous linguistic acquisi- 
tlons), and finally Ceylon, where he made liiniself 
acquainted with Singhalese and Pali, and wrote 
hia Singedesish Blcri/tlacro (1822). In 1823 Ilask 
returned to Copenhagen, laden with learning and 
rare manuscript treasuves, of which the greatest 
part w^as presented to the university. In 1825 be 
was appornted professor of Literary History, in 
3828 of Oriental Languages, and in 1831 of Ice- 
landic. But hia immense labours bad exhausted 
bis energies, and he died, 14th November 1832, at 
tbe early age of forty-live, a victim of hard work. 
Rask also wrote on Frisian grammar (1826), on 
ancient Egyptian chronology (1827), on Hebrew 
chronology (1828), grammars of several languages, 
and a great number of miscellaneous articles in the 
learned journals of the North, which were collected 
after his death, and published (3 vols. 1834-38). 
There are English editions of liis Anglo-Saxon, 
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Danish, and Icelandic ^aamiiiars. See the Lives 
by Petei&eu (1870) and Rdnniui^ (1887). 

Raskolniks, the name of a vaiiety of sects in 
tiie Ru‘=-&ian Church. See Russia. 

Raspail, Francois Vincent {1794-is 7S), a 
Fiench chemist, doctor, and icvolutiomst, who&e 
eaTiiphor-s,> stem (1845) was a foierunner of anti- 
septic sui^eiy. See a monogiaph on him by Sainfc- 
Mai tin (Paris, 1877). 

KaSPkerry [Kuhns ideeus), the most valued 
of all uie species of Rubus (jt.v, ). The characteia 
of the leaves, flowers, and fruit of raspbeiiy are well 



illustrated in the accompanying figure. The wild 
raspberry has scailet fruit, and is found in thickets 
and woods throughout the whole of Europe and 
the north of Asia. It is common in Britain. The 
raspberry has long been in cultivation for its fruit. 
There are many cultivated varieties, with lecl, 
yellow, and white fruit, much exceeding the "wild 
kind in size. The loot is creeping, perennial ; the 
stems only biennial, bearing fruit in the second 
year, woody, hub with very large pith. Planta- 
tions of raspberries are most easily made by means 
of suckers. The raspberry loves a light lich soil, 
and is rather partial to a shady situation. The 
tall kinds are unsuitable in situations much 
exposed to winds, as the sterna are easily broken. 
The rows are generally about 4 feet apait, the 
plants 3 to 4 feet apart in the rows. The young 
stems are thinned out to allow free access of air 
to those which are left. Stakes are often used to 
support the sterna, or they are variously^ tied 
together. The fruit is used for dessert ; for jam.s, 
jellies, &c, ; for making or flavouring many kinds 
of sweetmeats ; and, mixed with brandy, wine, or 
vinegar, for the preparation of Kaspbei'ry Syrup^ 
Easphem'y Vinegar, &c. Different preparations of 
it are used in medicine in cases or fever, inflam- 
mation, &c. Raspberry vinegar is a particularly 
gi*ateful and cooling drink in levers. Ilaspberries, 
fermented either alone or along with currants and 
cherries, yield a strong and veiy agi’eeable wine, 
from which a very powerful spirit can he made. 
Some of the other species of Rubus most nearly 
resembling the raspberry produce also agreeable 
fruits.^ K. odorattis is a highly ornainentfu shrub, 
a native of Canada and the north evu states of 
America, is frequent in gardens both in Europe 
and America, hut rarely produces its fruit in 
Britain, 

Rassani, Hoemuzd, Assyriologist, was bom, 
the son of Chaldean Christian parents, at Mosul 
in Mesopotamia in 1826. He gained the friend- 
ship of Layard, and assisted him in his excava- 
tions at Nineveh in 1845-4:7 and 1849-51, and then 


succeeded him, until 1854, as Biiti.'^U agent for 
conducting At^yrian exploiations. His giandesb 
success was the finding of the palace ot Assur- 
bani'Pal (Saidanapalus). After holding in the 
following yeais political offices at Aden and 
Muscat, lie was sent (1864) by the British govern- 
ment to Abysrinia, to demand the release of tlie 
Emopeaiis l^ept in prison by King Tbeodoie ; bub 
that potentate cast liini aKo into prison, and only 
relea>sed him vitli the lesL of his captives after his 
aimy had been defeated hy Sir R. Napier in 1868. 
From 1870 to 1882 Rassain \vas employed by the 
tiusteea of the Biitisli Museum in making explora- 
tions in Mesopotamia, and discovered Sepharvaiin 
(Sippava) and Iviithah. He published The Briihh 
Mission to Theodore, King of Abyssinia (1869). 

Rastatt* or Rast.vdt, a town and first-class 
fortre-s in Baden, stand-> on the 5Iuig, 3 miles 
from its junction with the Rhine, and 15 miles 
SAV. of Carlhrulie. Steel Nvaies, beei, and tobacco 
are manufactured. From 1725 to 1771 the toivn 
was the residence of the Maigiaves of Baden- 
Baden. The piesent foi till cations v ere eiected in 
1S40-4S by Austrian eiigineeis to protect the 
noitliein eutiance to the Black’ Foiest. Rastatb 
ia rnemorahle for tw'o congresses — the fiist in 
1714, when a tieaty of peace, which brought the 
wav of the Spanish Sucees&ion to a close, Avas 
signed between Alarshal Villais and Prince Eugene; 
and the second in 1797-99. On the bieaking up 
of tbi^ latter congrc'^s Avithout any definite result 
the three Fieiich plenipotentiaries set out for 
Strashurg; but tliey had scarcely got beyond the 
gates of Rastatt when they ueie attacked hy 
Austrian hussais, and two of the tluee slain, A\liilst 
the third was left for dead in a ditch. Their panel s 
Avere carried off, but no further sjioil Avas taken. 
It seems that the Aicluluke Chailes gave orders 
to the lin&sais to drive the French lepresentatives 
out of Ru^tatt and take away their papers; the 
killing Avas tlie Avork of the ofliceis, misunder- 
standing their orders. The town played a promi- 
nent part iu 1849 as the stronghold of the i evolu- 
tionists in Baden. Pop. (1885) 11,743. 

Rat, a name applied to the larger species of the 
rodent genua iMiia, hut especially to the Brown Rat 
{M. deciananus) and the Black Rat [M. rattus). 
Like the mice, ndiicli are included in the same 
genus, lats aie agile and gi aceful animals, skil- 
ful in hull owing, predominantly nocturnal. The 
biiglit eyes, large eai^s, naked muzzle, soft fur, and 
long scaly tail aie familiar external cliaraeteiistics. 
The blown or Norway rat mcasuies about eight 
inches in length, not including the tail, avIucIl is 
usually shorter than the body. It is grayish-brow n 
in colour, with flesh-coloured ears, feet, and tail, 
Black varieties sometimes occur. It is believed to 
have travelled giudually Avestwards, perhaps from 
Cliina, and did nob reach Fiance or Britain till to- 
Avarcls the middle of the last century. In 1727 
swarms swam across the Volga, and rapidly spread 
over Europe, dispossessing the black mt Avhich 
had arrived some centuries before. According to 
some, the black rat was brought to Biitain in 1732 
in ships from the East Indies. As a common 
stowaway in ships, it lias been distributed over the 
■world, reaching America about 1775. The black 
rat is smaller and slimmer than the broAvn rat. 
The head and body measure six or seven inches 
in length; the tail is an inch or tAvo longer. 
The head is more slender than in the brown 
rat, and the ears are rather larger. In niosfc 
the colour is glossy black, hut Avhite and piebald 
varieties may occur. It is less fierce than the 
brown rat, and seems to ^ he less distinctively a 
hiirroAving rodent, preferring the upper parts of 
houses to the cellars. Its original home seems to 
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have Leen in the Enst, peiliaps in Pei&ia, hut it 
must have leaclieil northern Europe by the l.Stli 
century at least, for its troublesome presence is 
noticed by Albertua Magnus. 

The<ie species of mb have similar habits, and the 
stionger, lai'^er, and fiercer form sometimes tends 
to exterminate the other, this being one of the few 
instances which Darwin gives of Jiis conclusion that 
the stiuggle for existence is keenest between closely 
allied species. As to the habits of lats, it is well 
known that the}’’ find their way eveiy where; no 
door is shut to them; they gnaw and huiiow 
through almosb all obstacles. Tijey run and leap, 
tliey climb and swim. They are fond of animal 
food, hut will eat almost anything ; corn, fodder, 
all kinds of human food, eggs, young birds, small 
mammals, all is grist to tlieir mill. In illustiatiuii 
of their voracity it is often related tiiat in a 
slaughter-Iioiise near Paris tliirty-live dead horses 
were picked to the hones in a single niglit. When 
pressed by hunger they display mnch boldness, 
and their skill in stealing even such unmanageable 



Black Hat [Mua rattiis ) ; Brown Rat {71/7/5 deoumanus)- 

goods as egg.s is well known. Their senses, espe- 
cially of smell and hearing, are acute, and their 
intelligence is well developed. The motlicrs are 
careful of their tender of! spring, hut the males dis- 
play the reveise of parental aflection. The albinos 
are delightful pets. Brehm cites several strange 
observations in rogaid to the so-called ‘rat-kings,’ 
which consist apparently of a number of diseased 
rats with entangled bails. It is said that over two 
dozen individuals have been found thus entangled. 
Rats are very prolific, breeding four or five times a 
year. Four to ten young are hi ought forth at a 
birth, after a very short gestation of about three 
weeks. Moreover, the young become sexually 
niatuie in about six niontliH. All the conditions 
favour rapid increase, and plagues of rata by no 
means easy to cope with not unfrequently occur. 
Rats do much damage in various ways — by their 
burrows, by tlieir voracious gnaAving of all sorts of 
things, by their omnivorous appetite. They under- 
mine walls, destroy Avoodwork, devour stores. 
When pressed AA’ith Lunger they may attack lai’ge 
mainmals, and even man himself sometimes falls 
a victim. They have been knoAvn to eat hole.s in 
fat pigs, to gnaw off the legs of birds, and even to 
destroy the soles of elephants’ feet. Their destruc- 
tion limy in many cases he left to their natural 
enemies— birds of prey and carnivorous mammals 
—but it is often necessary to resort to the use of 
traps and poisons. One of the most effective Avays 
of aestioying them is to feed tJiem witli a mixture 
of meal and plaster of Paris. Tlieir slcin is some- 
times used for making glove-leather ; and tlieir 
flesh, according to Tho Farmer's Frievds and Foes^ 
by Theodofe Wood (1887), is, if similarly cooked^ 
superior to rabbit. 

There are several genera nearly related to Mus — 


e.g. Nesocia, of which an East Indian species, the 
Baiulicoot-iat (N. bundicota), may measure over 
a foot in length ; Hapalotis, represented by little 
jerboa like aninjals in Austialia; Echinotlirix, 
Avith one species in Celebes, a rat vvith a veiy long 
muzzle, and spines among the fur; Cricetomj's, 
lepresented hy a formidable Afiican species (c! 
qambLamts) of laigc size and fciocious voracity.' 
To some more remotely i elated rodents the term 
rat is often popularly applied— e.g. to the Water- 
vole [Arvicola am 2 )hihhis ; see ToLE), and to the 
Amei ican Musk-rat ( Fiber zihcihims ). See Mouse, 
Rodentia. 

Rata {Mcirosidcros roh%(sta), a Ncav Zealand 
tree related to vaiioua species of Iron wood (q.v.). 
The seed is believed to be sAvalloAved by a cater- 
pillar, and to spiout in its interior, the fostering 
grub being of course killed. The tiee begins life 
as a climber, attached to other forest- trees, and 
attains a heiglit of 150 feet ; but Avhen it has killed 
the suppoi ting .stem the rata is able to sustain its 
oAvn weight and to gvoAA’ on as an independent tiee, 
attaining ultimately a height of near 200 feet. 
The Avood is very liard, formerly much u.scil foi 
making clubs, and is valuable for .sliiphuilding. 
Sec Abel cromby , Sea and ^Lics {1889). 

Ratafl'a, a flavouiing essence made Avith the 
essential Oil of Almonds {q.v.). The name is 
sometimes given to other essences. 

Ratak* See Marshall Islands. 

Ratcliff e Tables. 8eo Friendly Societies. 
Rale. See Borough, County, Poor-laws, 
Taxation. 

Rate! {MeUivova)^ a genus of quadrupeds of 
the Bear family {AvcR)idea), ncaily allied to the 
Crlutions (q.v.), fiom Avhich it dillera in having one 
false molar less in each jaw and the upper tuber- 
cular teeth slightly developed. Thegeneial aspect 
is similar to that of the hadgeis, hut heavier and 
inoio clumsy. Thiee species are knoAvn, Avlncli 
inhabit Atiica and India; one species, the Cape 
Ratel {M. raid or cft^?cnifA‘), inhabits the south of 


Africa, and is said to feed nuicli on bees and their 
honey, its thick fur protecting it against their 
stings ; the otlier inhabits the north of India, 
prowls about by night, is a voracious devourer of 
animal food, and often sciatches up recently 
interred bodies from their gi'aves. The Cape ratel 
is about the size of a badger, gray above, black 
beloAv. It is easily tamed, and is amusingly active 
in confinement, continually running about its cage, 
and tumbling strange someisaults to attract the 
attention of spectators, from Avhicli it seems to 
derive great pleasure. 



The Cape Ratel [MeUivora ratel). 
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Rath* the Irish name for a piehisLoric Hill- 
foi*t (q.v.). 

RatllCMO'VV, a to^\n of Prirngia, on the right 
bank of the Havel (heie ciossed by a stone budge), 
43 miles by rail W. by N. of Berlin. Optical 
instriiinenti \vooclen wares, machinery, bricks ami 
tiles, are made. Pop. (1885) 13,072. 

Rathhcale, a town of Irelaiul, on the river 
Reel, 19 miles SW. of Limerick by rail. Pop. 2549. 

Rathlin* a ciescent-shaped island off the coast 
of Antrim, 6\ miles N. of Bally castle. Measuring 
6^ by U miles, and 3398 acres in area, it has fine 
cliffs, consists of columnar bajsalt and limestone, 
and attains a maximum altitude of 449 feet. Tlie 
soil in the valleys is fertile, but fishing is the 
leading indu.stry, the kelp-manufacture being quite 
extinct. Bathliii is identified with the Uicinia of 
Ptolemy, Ricnia of Pliny, and Raghlin or Raqherui 
( ‘ fortress of Ireland ’ ) of later Avriter.s. St Cuiumba 
established a church here in the 6th century ; and 
Bince in 1306 took refuge in a castle, now a ruin. 
Pop, (1841) 1039; (ISSl) 361. 

Ratihor, a town of Prussian Silesia, stands on 
the left bank of the Oder, 44 miles SSE. of Oppeln. 

I It is the chief town of tire pi'incipality of liatibor, 

I which, a sovereign duchy from 1288 to 1532, has 
I since 1742 been subject to Piu.s.sia. The town 
I manufactures tobacco, shoes, paper, glass, sugar, 
furniture, &c., and has large ironworks. Pop. 
(1875) 17,269; (1890) 20,578. 

Ratich, ^yoLFGANG (sometiine.s called ILvtke 
or Latinised as Raticiiius), educationist, was born 
at Holstein in 1571, based a new system of educa- 
tion on Bacon’s philosophy, which he expounded to 
the German princes at Frairkfort in 1612, and had 
an opportunity of putting into practice at Kothen 
in 1618, by favour of the prince of Anhalt. His 
principle was tlie realistic one of proceeding from 
things to names, and from the mother-tongue to 
: the study of foreign ones. But he got into bad 
1 relations with the cleigy and with his patron, 

! and was actually iinpilsoiied for eight months. A 
I second chance given him at Magdehm-g in 1620 
ended also in failure, and after some years of 
' ineffective wanderings he died at Erfuit in 1635. 

There are monographs on'liun by Krause (1872), Storl 
(1876), and Schumann (1876); and see E. H. Quick, 

■ Esmj/s on Educational Reformers (1868; new ed. 1890). 

Ratio. See Proportion, Fluxions. 

Ration, in the British Army, is the allowance 
of provisions gi anted to each officer on service and 
ill some colonies, and to each non-commissioned 
officer and soldier at all times unless on furlough 
or otherwise specially provided for. The oidinary 
ration is | lb. of meat, with 1 lb. of bread ( ‘ best 
seconds’), increased by ^ lb. of meat when in camp 
or abroad. Sometimes a grocery ration ( tea or 
coffee, sugar, salt, &c.) is also issued, l^d. being 
then deducted fioiu the pay of the recipient. 
'When men are not supplied wdth hiead and meat 
rations an allow’ance of 6d. per diem is granted 
tliem. The bread ration may be increased dur- 
ing operations in the field, though not above 
lb, of bread or 1 lb. of biscuit, and the officer 
commanding may direct the issue in addition of 
wine, Spirits, oi any other aiticle of subsistence 
equivalent thereto. The families of soldiers accom- 
panying them abroad are allowed the following : 
the wife {married under regulations), half a ration ; 
each legitimate child under fourteen, quarter ration. 
A ration of forage at home consists of 10 lb. of oats, 
12 Ih. of hay, and 8 lb. of straw for each home. An 
extra 2 lb. of oats is allowed in camp. Staff- 
officers and mounted officers of infantry provide 
their own forage except on active service, and are 
granted a pecuniary allowance of about Is, 7d, 


( vaiying nitli the locality) per day to enable them 
to do so. 

Tlic full navy lation consists of tlie following 
article's : Daily — 1^ lb, of ship-bLcuit or 1-^ lb. of soft 
biead, | pint of spirit, 2 oz. .sugai, 1 oz. chocolate, 

1 oz. tea ; 1 lb. fresh meat and 4 lb. of fre>li \ ege- 
tables, when these aie piocnrahle ; otherwise, 1 1)>. 
salt pork, with ^ pint split peas, or 1 lb. of salt 
beef, with 9 n/. flour, { oz. suet, and oz. of 
currants oi raisins. On alternate salt-beef days — 

2 oz. jireserved potatoes Weekly— jiint oatmeal, 
\ oz. mustaul,^ i oz. iiejiper, I pint vinegar. The 
sailoi’s lation Is issued iiee of any stopjjage. 

Rcltionalislll, as ‘ a s> htem of belief regulated 
by reason,’ niiglit be expected to mean the opposite 
of irrationality, crass ignorance, and pen else pre- 
judice; and the giowth of rationalism vould then 
mean the progress of civilisation, the development 
of the intellectual and moral nature of men and 
nations. It is nearly in this sense that Lecky uses 
the woul ; attributing to its wholesome infiuence 
the decay of the belief in magic, witchcraft, and 
other Iiideou.s supeistitions, and the .=!uhstitution of 
a kindly toleiance in place of blind zeal for perse- 
cution. 

But in ordinaiy English usage, general as well 
as theological, the connotation of the word is 
substantially different. It is generally employed 
as a term of reproach for those who, without utterly 
denying or attempting tooverthiow the foundations 
of religion, make such concessions to the enemy as 
tend to subvert the faith ; who admit the thin end 
of a wedge that piessed home will rend and destroy 
the fabric. Tliey lely, more or less exclusively and 
blanieworthily, on mere human reason instead of 
simply, frankly, and fully accepting the dicta of 
the divine word. An atlieist would not be spoken 
of as a rationalist, nor would an irreligious, blas- 
jibeming freethinker. Rationalists in ordinary par- 
lance are those who aie more ‘ liberal ’ or * advanced ’ 
than the main body of tlie orthodox ; in especial 
those who take a ' low ’ view of inspiration, and 
minimise or exjjlain away the miraculous details of 
the history of revelation and ledemption. Ration- 
alism is not so much a body of doctrine as a mood 
of mind, a tendency of thought shown in the 
attempt to apply to religious doctrine, the saciecl 
story, and the sacied scriptures the same methods 
of ie^.eai*ch and proof as are used in mere luunan 
science and history, and tlie literatures of all times 
and peoples. Tliis featuie is also^ recognised, 
though with approval, by Lecky in his wider use 
of tlie w^ord ; ‘Rationalism,’ he says, ‘leads men 
on all occasions to buboulinate dogmatic tbeolo^ 
to the dictates of reason and conbcience. ... It 
predisposes men in history to attribute all kinds 
of phenomena to natural rather than to miraculous 
causes ; in theology to esteem succeeding religious 
systems the expression of tlie w'ants and aspira- 
tions of that religions sentiment which is implanted 
in man ; and in ethics to regard as duties only 
those which conscience reveals to be .such. ’ Ration- 
alism, not being a system but a temper or drift 
of mind, has different aims at different times ; 
just as ‘ liberalism ’ in politics was not the same 
tiling before 1832 as it came to he after, or in 1832 
wliat it was in 1867, 1885, or 1890. Opinions aie 
heard in sermons and expounded in books by theo- 
logical professors in 1891 without pioving serious 
stumbling-blocks to the majority, which in 1860 
would by all but a small minority have been re- 
garded as distinctly rationalistic. 'Thus, till lately 
it w'as alarming rationalism to dispute the Mosaic 
aiitliorship of Genesis, the Solomonic authoiship 
of the Song of Songs, and the Davidic authoivship 
of any of the Psalms; now the newer view’’ is 
assumed hy many orthodox teachers. And in the 
last quarter of the 19th century scholars earnestly 
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support views wliicU they themselves treated as 
highly dangerous twenty or thirty years earlier, 
Eationali&m of this hind is a tiaii.sitioii stage, but 
not necessarily a tiansitiou to unbelief. 

The rationalistic temper may he tiaced in almost 
every age of the eliiiicli’s hisLory : no doubt the 
extremer lepreseiitatives of the Petrine party in 
sub-apostolic times legaided Paul's views as lax 
and lationalistic. _ If the Keforinatioii was not 
rooted in lationalisin (as to Catholics it seems 
to have been ), many of tUe_ contentious of the 
refo liners were such as all lationalists accept and 
sympathise with. Zwiugli was a uiLioiialist to 
Luther and the Lutherans ; Sociiius was of course 
a lationaliat of an extreme type. Tlie dry and 
lianen dogmatic ortliodoxy of Germany in the I7tli 
century fostered a lationalisiu as cold and un- 
spiritual. In the England of the ISbli centiuy, 
dining the Deistic coutroveisies, the Evangelicals 
of Gciinany thought, not altogether unjustly, that 
some of the most conspicuous opponents of the 
deists were not themselves fiee from the chaige 
of rationalism ; and the Evangelicals of Scotland 
regauled fclie ‘moderates* of the 18th centuiy, 
liowever orthodox in dogma, as Lhoioughly ration- 
alistic ill spirit. ILitioiialism is not so luucli 
opposed to orthodoxy as to inystichsin, and what 
Avas called variously fanaticism, enthusiasm, ‘high- 
llying,’ and methodism. A soullesK orthodoxy has 
not seldom been opposed by a fervent piety that 
by a not unnatural antithesis has tended to run 
into heretical extremes ; while, on the other hand, 
actual rationalists have often been foremost amongst 
the cliampioiis of relij^iou, and of revealed religion, 
against radical f i eetliinkiiig, deism, naturalism, 
and materialism. 

In Germany the term rationalism is more de/inite 
in its reference than in England, but is not always 
used in quite the same sense. The two defective 
and mutually opposed schools of thought that Kant 
soiiglifc to siipoisede by his critical philosopliy were, 
on tlie one hand, a shallow cnqniicism, and on 
the other a Iraselesa and (ivev weening metaphysical 
(logmatiHiu or rationalism. Bacon also contrasted 
empirical philosophers Avitlr rationalists who spin 
their systems as s]jiders do cobwebs out of their 
own bowels. WoUf presents the most conspicuous 
example of the philosophical rationalism whicli 
held that all that is in lieaven above and earth 
beneath could be ‘pioved’ by pseudo-mathematical 
methods : and as God, responsibility, and immor- 
tality were amongst the things that^ could be 
proved at endless length and in various ways, 
this philosophical rationalism led directly up to a 
rationalist tlieology, whicli consisted mainly in a 
series of dogmas to be demonstrated from the 
sopliical axioms, including some at least of tho 
doctrines of revealed religion. What in revelation 
could not he demons tiatecl according to this scheme 
Avaa disallowed or explained away. Practical 
religion became in the Aiifkldrung a system of 
mere ubilitaiian morals. 

Kant prepared the Avay for a deeper view of man, 
history, and the universe ; but his oavu explicit 
statements on positive religion were pronouncedly 
lationalistic: and the negative side of his pliilo- 
sopliy was well calculated to lay the foundations 
of another school of theological rationalhsts (often 
called V^UgdrmitiQnctlis^mts)y of whom Tieftrunk 
(died 1S37), Bretschneider (1770-1848), and Weg- 
scheider (1771-1849) may he taken as representa- 
tives. De Wette ( 1780-1849 ) shows the transition 
to Schleiermacher, who (though in the English 
sense of the Avord he Avas an outspoken rationalist) 
combined Avliat Avas best in the opposing schools of 
rationalists and supernaturalists, founded a higher 
and tiuer religions philosophy, and heralded even 
the * pectoral theology ^ of the mediation school. 


But it AA^as not ill the sphere of speculation and 
dogma, but in that of liiblical ciifcicism, that Ger- 
man rationalism accomplished its main Avork, and 
left its deepest mark on subsequent theological 
development. In the early 18th century the 
‘Germans in Greek Aveio sadly to seek,* as 
English scliolai.s thought : the Geimans them- 
feelve^ admitted that in studying the ycriptiue^ 
tliey failed to escai)ti from dogmatic presupposi- 
tions, and that it was the English divines Avho ap- 
pioachtid the New Testament in a historical spirit 
Avhicli in the Gei’inany of that day caused niis^ 
giAungs. It is iioteAVorUiy tliat Seinler (1725-91) 

‘ the father of uitionalisn],’ obtained the doctorate 
for a thesis avi it ten against Wliiston, Bentley, and 
other English scholars in defence of the ‘thiee 
heavenly Avituesses ’ of 1 John, v, 7. lender in 
the Hcliools, .suppoited by Lessing and Tleuler in 
liteiature, Avas soon teacliing that the books of the 
Bible must he studied as human productions ; Eich- 
honi (1752-1827) thoroughly accepted and applied 
that principle. Rationalist ciiticism aa'us carried 
to an absurd length by Paulua (1761-1851), who 
taught that the Gospels contained natural and 
not auijernatural events, and Avhose most ingenious 
but inept ‘explanations* of the miiaclea of the 
New Testament, ‘rotaining everyAvhere the husk 
but surreiideiing the leligious kernel,* Aveie made 
a laughing-stock by Btrauss. Strauss’s ‘mythical 
theory* (excessively rationalist in the English sense 
of tlio ten'll! ) Avas in its turn superseded by Bauv 
(q.v.) ami the new Tiibing on school, Avliose epoch- 
making Avork marks the opening of the most recent 
period in scriptural criticism. The ‘notes* of the 
neAver ciiticism, Avliether more or less rationalist 
froin the older English point of vieAv, are tlie con- 
viction that all truth is one, Avlietlier derived horn 
tho natural sciences, historical research, tlie dic- 
tates of conscience, or the records of divine revela- 
tion, and the AvillingiicHS to accept what is appar- 
ently established by the consensus of scholars even 
Avbere this involves giving up the belief in the 
inevrsmey of Scripture, ^lany of the conteniioiAs 
of self-confident and aggressive rationalism have 
long Hince mutually destroyed one another. No- 
thing can be nioio contrary to the true historic and 
scientific spirit than the assumptions of a reckless 
sciolism; there is a false and a true ration alisin; 
and it should be remenibored that much that is 
now most suiely believed by all has at one time 
or another hcoii branded as rationalistic. 

See the olinrch liEtoriea ; Tholuck, Vorgeschichte dei 
RaiionafiKULits (1853) and Gti><^hiGhie des RaUonali&mii 
(1805, uufimsluid), and earlier monographs by Stivndlm 
and iluokert j H- J, Kose'a essay On the /State of JleUgion 
in I^roiestant Germany (1826), and Pu&ey*g Hinioncal 
Inquiry into the Causes of the liaiionuUst Character of 
the Theology of Germany ( 1828-30 ) ; A. S. Farrar, Criti- 
cal History of Free Thought (1862); K. W. Mackay, 
Ttlhingcn School and its 'Antecedents (3803); Leoky, HiS' 
iory of liaiionaUsm in Europe (1805); Hurst, History 
of Jiatianalisvi (Now Yoik, 18GG); Fisher, Faith and 
Maiionaham, (Now York, 1870); ^Vn\\Qc\\‘& Uaiional The- 
ology (1872 ) md Movements of Mel iyioua Thought (1886); 

Intellectual Development of Europe (1867) and 
Qonftict between Science and Mcligion (1874); Cahna, 
Unhelipf in the Eighteenth Century (3883 ); Pfleiderer, 
The Development of Theology m Germany since Kant 
(Lond. 3890); also tlie articles in this AVork on Chuhoh 
History, Refoumation, Deism, Exegesis, and Avorks 
there cited, with the articles on the chief ratioiialisjt 
critics and thinkers. 

Ralisbon (Ger. REGENsniTiia), a town of 
Bavaria, stands on the right hank of the Danube, 
82 miles by rail NNE. of Municb. Formerly a 
flee city of the empire and seat of the Diet, Batis- 
bon presents a strongly marked mcdieeval character, 
Avibh narvoAv crooked streets, and higiij many-cor- 
nered, gabled houses. Among its churches the most 
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remarkable in the noble Gothic cathedral, begun in 
1275, blit not completed till and le«^toled in 

the 19tli centniy. The Church of St Janieh, for* 
nierly belonging" to the Irish (iSVo^i ) Benedictines, 
dates from tUe J*2th century, and is built in the 
pure Byzantine style. The old town hall was 
used for a century and a half (1645-1 SOB) as the 
place of ineeling for the imperial diet. At the 
Golden Cioss Inn Charles V. met the mother of his 
son Don John of Austria. There are numerous 
interesting private dwelling.^, as the Thurii and 
Taxis* Palace, with Hbiary (40,000 vuls.), picture- 
galleiy, Ac., the royal villa, and othei.s. A stone 
biidge (llo5-46), 1021 feet long, connect'^ Ptatislum 
with the himy trading siibiuh of »Stadt am H«)f. 
The manufactures include poicelain and stoneu aie, 
brass and steel Avai es, leather, tobacco, lead-pencils, 
chemicals, Ac. ; and there is an active trade, espe- 
cially in com and salt. Pop. (1875) 31,487 ; (1890) 
37,365. Originally a Celtic to\Mi, Radasbona 
(whence Jlati^bon), this place was made by tlie 
Romans a f ion tier fortress. Later it was the 
capital of the Dukes of Bavaria. Frederick II. 
declared it (1245) a free impenal city. Dnnng 
the 14th century it was the chief seat of the Tndo- 
Le van tine trade, and was one of the most popu- 
lous cities of soutlicin Geiniany. Here weie signed 
the Ratisbon Inteiim (fj.v. ) in 1341 and tlie armis- 
tice between Prance and Austria in 1084. The 
cifcj' was stormed by Duke Bernliard of IVeimar 
ill 1633, and by both the AusLiians and tlie Fiencli 
in 1S09. It was ceded to Bavaria in 1810, See 
Avork'j by 'NVeininger (7th ed. 1884) and J aimer (3 
voL. 1883-86). 

Hatlia'glri, a coast-town of India, 136 miles S. 
by E. of Bombay, with a fort and sardine-lisbery. 
Pop, 12,610. — Tfie clistrlct has an area of 3922 sq. 
311, and a pop, (1881) of 997,090. 

Rattan, a walking-stick made from the stem of 
a palm that gi*ows in Sumatra. See Palm, p. 722. 
Rattany, See Rhatany. 

Rattazzi, Uebano, an Italian statesman, ^vas 
boin at Ale&saudiia, June 29, ISOS. He studied 
law at Turin and practised as an advocate with 
gi’eat succea.g at Caaale. After the proclamation 
of the constitution in 1848 lie was elected member 
of the Second (Chamber for Alessandria, and began 
bis political career as a democrat. His eloquence 
and liberal principles raised him to the ministry : 
Gioberti made him minister of the Interior and 
later of Justice; but after the defeat of Novara he 
was obliged to retire along with the rest of the 
ministry. When Napoleon III. threatened the 
liberty of Piedmont, Cavour, Rattazzi, and their 
parlie.s joined together to defeat bis schemes, and 
in 1853 Rattazzi took the portfolio of Justice under 
Cavour, and presented the bill for the abolition of 
convents. Being accused of weakness in suppres- 
sing the IMazzinian movement in 1857, he retired 
from office early in the following year. In 1839, 
Iiowever, he was back again in office as minister of 
the Interior. The threatened cession of Savoy and 
Nice, wliich be opposed, led to bis retirement in 
1860.^ Having changed his views on this point, he 
was in March 1862 entnisted with the formation of 
a new ministiy, but had to resign at the end of the 
year in consequence of his opposition to Ganbaldij 
and once more prime-minister for six months in 
1867, he lost the post for the same reason. He 
died^ at Frosiuone, June 5, 1873. A want of 
stability wa.s bis chief drawback as a statesman. 

His Speeches were edited by Scovazzi { 8 vols. Rome, 
1876-80). See a Life by Morellx (Padua, 1874), and Rat' 
iazzi et son Temps (Paris, ISSl), 

Rattlesnake {Ch^otalus), a genus of highly 
specialised venomous snakes, with a rattle of horny 
rings at the end of the tail. A long fang is home 


on each maxilla, and is perforated by a canal, down 
which the venomouvS .secietion of a modified ‘'alivary 
gland flows when the rattler stiikes. Behind 
each fang are several leserve fangs, which lejdace 
it after bieakage — a not unfrequent result of 
the bite, Tliere aie about fifteen specie.s exclu- 
sively American. Of these the Banded Rattlesnake 
( (7. horridiis) is abundantly distiibutcd from Maine 
to Texas. Its niaximmn lengtli seems to be about 
four feet, and the lattles lia\e been known to 
consist of twenty-tlii-ee jings, hut foiniN and lattles 
ho laige aie xeiy rare. The piedoniinant colour of 
the body varies fioin yellow to almost black. 
Among the other species aie C. duri&sKs (Mexico 
to Biazil), C\ molo&siis (^Mexico and Arizona), C\ 
lucifcr ( (California and other uestein legions), the 
Diamond Rattler — C. adfinuintcn'^ (Califovnia and 
Mexico), the Homed Battler— C. cerastes (Cali- 
fornia, Aiizona, and Me.xico). 

Rattlesnakes aie naluially sluggisb and prefer 
defensive to offensive tactics, except when on the 
track of their natural prey — ralibits, lats, squirrels, 
find other small m animals. Not a few ideas about 
3'attlcsnake.s must be dismissed as false : they do 
not fascinate or charm mammals or birds, though 
these may be oveicome by an almo^it paralysing 


Rattlesnake {Croialus hori'idus) in act of striking. 

fear; the rattling does not hire prey nor attract 
mates, but is rather a reflex expression of excite- 
ment, apparently, warning off molesters on whom 
the snake is doubtless unwilling to expend energy 
in the exhausting act of striking ; finally, the 
nuiuher of rings does not necessanly indicate the 
age of the animal, though new ringh seem to be 
added at successive sloughings, Rattle.snakes arc 
generally noctuinal. The young are brought forth 
alive. The poison is very deadly, rapidly paralys- 
ing the nerve-centres and affecting the respiratory 
and circulatoiy functions. When a man is bitten 
it is customary to ligature above the wound, to 
suck out the poison, to use stimulants freely, and 
to inject antidotes such as permanganate of potash. 
Often, however, the result of the bite is fatal (see 
Sn.-uce ). 

Rattray, a police burgh of Perthshire, on the 
Eiiclit, opposite Elairgowiie. Pop. 2227. 

RancL, CHErsxrAN Dakikl, sculptor, wfis born 
at Arolscn, in Waldeck, 2d January^ 1777. In 
1797 he became valet to Fiederick- William II., 
king of Prussia, but, resolving^ to devote himself 
to art, was enabled by Frederick-William IV. to 
study at Rome, where he enjoyed the friendship 
of Tiiorwaldseu, Can ova, and Wilhebn von Hum- 
boldt, the Pinssian minister. In 1811 he was called 
by tlieldng of Prussia to Berlin to execute themonu- 
niental statue of (^ueen Louisa now at Chari otten- 
burg. Baucli was not, however*, quite satisfied 
with this triumph of his art, hut commenced a new 
statue of the queen, which he finished eleven years 
afterwards, a mastei^iiece of sculpture, now in the 
palace of Bans Souci. After this he lived princi- 
pally at Berlin, hut occasionally rfsited Rome, 
Carrara, and Munich. He laboured indefatigahly 
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in his profession, and hy 1824 liad executed 
seventy busts in marble, of ’^vhicli twenty were 
of colossal size. His works ijicliule two colossal 
bion/e statues of Field-marshal Blucher (1827), a 
bronze statue of Maximilian of Bavaiia (1835), 
and statues of Albert Diirer, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Schleiermaclier. His mabterpiece is the mag- 
nificent inoniiiiieiit of Frederick the Gieat (1851) 
which adouis Beilin. He died at Dresden, 3d 
December 1857. Bee Life by Eggers (1873-90). 

Rnillies Ilmis (‘the Rough House/ so called) 
is the name of a gieat institution founded and 
managed by Johann Heimich 'Wichern (1808-81) 
at Horn, near Hamburg, in connection with the 
Geimaii Home Mission {Innere Missio7i), ^ It is 
partly a refuge for morally neglected children ; 
iiartly a boarding-school for the moral and intel- 
lectual education of cliildieu of the higlier classes ; 
lastly, a ti’aining-school for those who wisli to 
become teachers or officials in houses of correction, 
hospitals, &C., in promotion of the objects of the 
Home Mission, it was opened on November 1, 
18.31, by "NVicliorn with twelve neglected children. 
By the addition of new houses the whole has, how- 
ever, been very much enlaiged, and has of^ late 
almost giowri into a colony. A ]>rinting-office, a 
bookbinders’ shop, and hook-selling form p.yt of 
the institution. Tlie children live in fanulies of 
twelve, each family being under the paternal 
superintendence of a young artisan, u'ho employs 
the chiUlron according to their capabilities, partly 
in indoor, partly in outdoor manual labour. In 
connection Avith the Rauhes Haim _ there was 
founded in 1845 a kind of conventual iuHtitute for 
the education of young men as heads or superin- 
tendents of similar institutions. See works on the 
subject by Wichern (1833-83). 

Raiimcr, Friedkicii Ludwig Georg von, 
German historian, was born at Worlitz, near 
Dessau, in tlie duchy of Anhalt, on 14th May 1781, 
studied laAv at Halle and Gottingen, and entered 
the Prussian state service in 1801. In 1811 he 
accepted the chair of History and Politics at 
Bre.slau ; in 1819 lie was called to lill the similar 
cliair at Berlin. He Avas for some time secretary 
of the Berlin Academ5^ In 1848 ho was sent to 
Palis as ambassador of the German parliament. 
He died on 14th June 1873. The Jirst scientific 
historian to popularise history in German, Von 
Raumer wrote Gcschichte dor llohonstaufcii (6 
vols. 1823-25), his best book, based on critical 
leseaich, and agreeably written ; Gcschichtc Buro- 
jias scit devv Bndo des 15 Jahvhundcrts (8 vols. 
1832-50) j B&itrage zur 7ieiiore>)h Gcschichta (5 
vols. 1836-39); and edited the useful Histor- 
isehes Taschmhitch from 1830. In the yeans 1830- 
43 he made extensive journeys, going as far as 
the United States ; the observations made during 
these tiips Avere Avritten in several books dealing 
Avitli England (1835 and 1841), Italy (1840), the 
United State.s (1845), &c. See lii-s Lcbmserimier- 
ungen tincl Brlcfweclisel (2 vols. 1861), 

Raumer, Karl Georg von, geologist and 
geographer, a brother of the preceding, Avas born 
April 9, 17^3, at Worlitz, studied at Gottingen and 
Halle, and at the Mining Academy at Freiberg, 
was appointed professor of Mineralogy at Bre.slaii 
in 1811, Avas translated in 1819 to Halle, and 
finally, in 1827, Avas appointed nrofessor of Miner- 
alogy and Natural History at Erlangen, Avliere he 
died June 2, 1865. His most ambitions book Avas 
Geschichte der Padaqogik ( 1843-51 ; 6th ed. 1878- 
80), a portion of Aviiich Avaa issued separately as 
Die Erziehung der Madcheyi (4th ed. 1886), 'His 
most popular books Avere, after these, Besehreihiing 
der Erdoherjlache (6th ed. 1866); Palastina (4th 
ed. 18601; tmd. Lch'hitch der allgemeinen Geographte 


(1832; 3d ed. 1848). He also Avrote books more 
immediately connected Avitli his special study 
as GcoqnoUiaciLC Frugnimte (1811), Versiteh eifies 
ABC-Pnc/is der Kristallkundc (1820-21), tSce, 
Bee his Autobiography (Stuttg. 1866). — His son’ 
Rudolf von Raumer (1816-76), from 1846 a 
professor at Erlangen, Avon a high reputation in 
the field of Teutonic philology, 

Ravaillac, Francois (1578-1610), a hankiunt 
schoolmaster, wlio, after long impiisonnient ami 
a brief service in tlie Order of Feuillans, Avas nioA’ed 
by fanaticism to stab Henry IV. (q.v.) of France. 
He Avaa torn asunder by hovse.s. See Loiseleur 
Ravtiillae ef ses Go)ii]dices (1873). ’ 

Ravelin. See Fortification. 

Raven {Corvzis corax), a species of CroAv (q.v.), 
noAV someAvhat rare in Biitain except in remote 
regions or on rocky islands. It is, liOAvever, Avidely 
distributed in Europe, northern Asia, and North 
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America. The jihimagc is glos.sy black, Avith a 
mrpUsh-l)lue lustie on some parts. The bill and 
egs are also black. In length the raven ineaauves 
about tAvo feet. The males are rather laigerand 
more lustrous than the females. A^ery early in the 
year the bulky nest is built on a dill or tree ; the 
three to five eggs are bluish -green, Avith broAvnish 
si)ots. The raven’s note tends to be harsh, but is 
lefined at the pairing season, and tho bird nmy be 
trained to parrot-like imitation Avitli remarkable 
succe.ss. The flight is poAverful, and the bird often 
soars high. On small mammals, such as rats, the 
raven is fond of feeding, and its attacks on game 
and even lambs have led to iis extermination in 
many districts. In Scandinavia the rayeu Avaa 
sacred to Odin, but in many countries it is a bird 
of ill omen. Instances are on rocoid of ravens 
Avhich lived for four-score years, and there is no 
doubt that its natural longevity i,s great. Three 
vaiieties or sub -species of the raven are recognised 
in North America. See Crow j and R. AA^ 
Bchufeldb, The Myology of the Raven (1890). 

Ravcima, a city of Italy, 43 miles E. of 
Bologna, once close to, but now some 5 miles from 
the Adriatic, Avith Avliich it is connected by the 
Corsini Canal, is enclosed by a Avail 3 miles long, 
Avitli five gates. It has been the seat of an arch- 
bishop since 438, and possesses a museum, a piihlic 
library, a picLiiro-gallery, municipal buildings (Avifcli 
a leaning tower), a theatre, &c. It has manu- 
factures of silk, linen, pajier, and glass, and a trade 
in Avine and agricultural products. The stieete 
are Avido, and tho sgitares are adorned Avith 
statues of the popes. The outAvarcl aspect of the 
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town and its buildinga, is dull and disappointing, 
but the inteiiors of the churches are exceedingly 
interesting. Pop. 12,100; of coinimine, 60,5/3. 

Possibly a Thessalian .settlement, aftenvards 
held by tlie Umbrians, Ravenna passed to Rome 
as one of t)ie cities of Cisalpine Gaul south of the 
Po. It first became famous under Augustus as 
the station of the Adiiatic fleet, with Classis—a 
flouiishing submb — as its port, a site inaiked now 
ouly by a church, and separated from the sea by 
the pine forest celebrated by Dante, Boccaccio, 
Dryden, and Byron. Deserted by tlie sea, an(l 
strongly entienched by canals and maislies, 
Ravenna became the refuge of the Emperor 
Honoiius (402), and the capital of Italy for the 
next 350 years. Imperial until Romulus Augus- 
tulus doffed the purple at the bidding of Odoacer 
(see Italy), who ruled at Ravenna 476-493, it 
attained its greatest gloiy under Theudoiic the 
Ostrogoth (493-526), whose mausoleum (La 
Ptotunda) — now empty — is without the walls. 
Conquered by the generals of Justinian, Ravenna 
was the seat of Exarchs (q.’v.) from Constantinople 
until 752, when it was taken by the Lombards, 
and after wauls by the Pranks, by whom it was 
gifted to the pope. A republic in the eaily part 
of the 13tli century, governed by its own dukes in 
the 14tli, subject to Venice afteV 1440, it M'as ■won 
by Pope Julius IT. in 1509, and continued papal 
until it became national in 1860. 

Ravenna, chiefly on account of its numerous 
ancient churches, liolds a unique position as ‘ the 
Pmnpeii of the 5th and Gth centuries’ — that marked 
tiansitional period in eaily mediaeval history. Tlieie 
are at least six ch niches of the time of Galla 
Placid ia (390-450), the sister of Honoiius and 
mother of Valentinian III. SS. Nazario e Celso 
i.s lier mausoleum, and tliere lie her brother, her 
second Imsliand Constantins III., and her son. 
Theodoric, leaving, with rare religious toleration, 
tlie catheilral of St Urso (almost entirely rebuilt, 
1734) and the other churches to the Catholics, 
erected for his Aiian Goths the basilica of St 
Martin (now St Apollinare Nuovo, with its marvel- 
lous mosaic processions of martyrs added about 
560, when it was 'reconciled’) as a cathedral, a 
baptistery (nou' St Maria in Cosmedin), and St 
Teocloro (now St Spiiito). St Vitale (Yith con- 
temporary portraits in mosaic of the emperor and 
Theodora) — the model for GhaiTemagne’s cathedral 
at Aix-la-Chapelle— and the magnificent basilica 
of St Apollinare in Classe belong to the age of 
Justinian. The round campaniles, perhaps of the 
10th centuiy, form another aichitectural feature 
peculiar to Ravenna. 

Dante died at Ravenna, September 14, 1321, and 
is buried there. A column, 2 miles fioin the walla, 
commemorates the fall of Gaston de Foix at the 
bead of the French army of Louis XII., after a 
bloody and usele.s5 victory over tlie papal and 
Spanish troops, Apiil 11, 1512. Byron resided at 
Ravenna from June 1819 to October 1821. 

Ravenslhur^, a towm of Wiirtemberg, 11 miles 
by i*ail NE. of Friediiclishafen, on Lake Constance. 
Pop. 11,483. 

Rayenscroft, Thomas (1592-1640), musical 
composer and author of Melimnata (1611), and of 
a collection of psalm- tunes for four voices, The, 
Whole Book of Psedms ( 1621 ) by various composers. 
Some of the tunes, .such as St Davids, Canterbuiy, 
Bangor, and man 5 ’' others, which have since become 
popular, are by Ravenscroft himself. 

Ravenspur# See Humber. 

Rarignaii, Gustave Francois Xavier Dela- 
croix DE, a celebrated Jesuit preacher, was bom 
at Bayonne, December 2, 1795, was professor at 
Montrouge, and became famous in 1837 as preacher 


at Xotre Dame in PaiL. He died 26th Fclumaiy 
18.58. He puhlic,!ied an Apology’’ of liis oulei in 
1844, and in 1854 a mme lengthened woik 'uitii 
the same view*, (Jlenicnt XI 11. et Clement XIV. 
See memoirs by Poujoulat (1858) and De Ponleioy 
(1860; Eng. trails New York, 1873). 

Ravinala* See Tuaveller\s Tree. 

Ra^val Piildij a town and impmtant military 
fetation of the Punjab, lies between tlie rivers Indus 
and Jlieluni, 160 miles by lail NW. of Laliore. 
Since the extension of tlie railway to Peshawar, 
and since the last Afghan w'ar, the town lias in- 
creased at a 1 apid rate. Pop. { 1868 ) 28,586 ; ( 1881 ) 
52,980; (1891) 73,460. Theie aie an aisenal 

(1883), a foit, a fine public jiark, seveial Euiopean 
chuiclies, including the gaiiLun chuich, in >Yhich 
Bi'iliop Milman of Calcutta, who died lieie, was 
bulled (1876), and the headquarters of the Punjab 
Northern State Railway. The place cariies on an 
active tiaiisit-liade with Ca‘«Iunere and Afghan- 
istan. Heie the Sikhs siniendeied after their 
defeat at Gujrab (1849), and lieie too ’was held, 
in 1885, a great duibar or leview, at wdiieh the 
Ameer of Afghanistan met Eail Dufferin, Gover- 
nor-general of India. — The district (area, 4861 sq. 
111 . ; pop. 820,512) contains many of the tow’iis 
connected witli the Indian campaign of Alexander 
the Great. — The division lias an area of 15,435 sq. 
m, and a pop. of 2,520,508. 

RawitSCh, a town of Pnissia, 64 miles by i ail S. 
of Posen. Pop. 12,919. 

Rawliiisoii, Sir Henry CREsAvirKE, Bait., 
orientalist and diplomatist, was honi at Cluulling- 
ton in Oxfordshiie, 11th April 1810, and enteied 
the East India Company's aiiiiy in 1827. In 1833 
he proceeded to Persia to assist in organising the 
Peroian aimy. Dunng tlie six years lie spent in 
that countiy he began to study the ciinciforiii 
inscriptions, and made _a translation of Darius’ 
famous Beliistun inscription, which he publislied in 
the Joumial of the Royed Asiatic Society. After he 
left Persia he lield command of Kandahar during 
the troublous tixneb of 1840-42 ( see Afghanistan ) ; 
he was appointed political agent at Bagdad in 
1844, and consul-general there in 1851. Five years 
later be returned Jiome to England, was made 
K.C.B., and appointed by the ciown diiectoi of the 
East India pompany. In 1858 he went back to 
Persia as British miiiistei , but i emained at Teheran 
onI,Y one year. Appointed a member of the Council 
of India in 1868, he 'was nominated its ^ice-p^e&i- 
dent in 1876. Other public positions lie has held — 
the presidency of the Royal Geographical Society 
(1871), to whose Proceedings he contnbuted some 
valuable papei-s on eastern subjects, a tmsteeship 
of the British ISIuseum (1879), a directoi-slun of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. He "was made a baronet 
in 1891. Sir Henry has written A Commentary on 
the Cuneifonin Inscriptions of Babylon and Assyria 
(1850), Outline of the History of Assy Ha (1852), 
The Guncifoi'ni Inset' iptions of Western As^ia 
(edited with Norris and George Smith, 5 vols. 
1861-70), England and Russia in the East (2d ed. 
1875 ), and other books. 

His brother, George Rawtanson, orientalist 
and historian, was horn at Chadlington in Oxford- 
shiie in 1815, took a flrst-cla'is in classics from 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1838, and wms elected 
a Fellow of Exeter College in 1840. In 1859 he 
preached as Bampton Lectuier on Historical Evi- 
dences of the Ttntth of the Scripture Records^ and 
two yearn later w'as chosen Camden professor of 
Ancient History. In 1872 he "wiib made a canon 
of Canterbury.^ His historical publications cover 
nearly the entiie history of the ancient Oiient. 
The 'series opens writh the standard edition of 
Herodotus (4 vols. 1858-60 ; 3d ed, 1876), which was 
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followed by The Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern 'World (4 volfe. 1862-67), The Sixth 
Great Oriental Monarchy of Purthia (1873), The 
Seventh or Sassanian Empire (1870), History of 
Ancient Epjpt (1881), and History of Pheenicia 
( 18S9). The saine £»ronnd is also covered in part in 
the smaller popuhar worlcs, Egypt and Babylon from 
Scripture and Profane Sources (1884), Manual of 
Ancient lUstori/ (1869), Pclinions of the Ancient 
World (1882), ice. Besides these, he lias written 
several hooks of hildical exposition and religions 
criticism, as Contrasts of Christianity loith the 
Heathen and Jewish Systems (1861), a senes of 
sermons pieached before the university of Oxford ; 
Estlier, Bzra, Nehemiah, &c., for The Speaker's 
Commentary; Exodus with a commentary (1SS2- 
85); Moses, his Life and Times (1887); Kings of 
Israel and Judah (1889) ; Isaac and Jacob (1890) ; 
brief essays contributed to Present Day Tracis; 
and the article Piicenicia in the present work. 

Rawiliavsli, a town in the AVeat Riding of 
Yorkshire, 24: Jiiiles N. by E. of Rotherham, witli 
china and iron woiks, and neiglibouiing collieries. 
Pop. (1851) 2533 ; (1801) 11,983. 

Itay, a pojmlar name applied to many of tlio 
flat cartilaginous fishes or Elasmobianchs. Skate 
( Raia batis ), Thornbacks ( R. eJavata ), Electric Ray.s 
(Torpedo), Sting-rays (e.g. Trygon), Eagle-rays 
(e.g. Mjdiobatia) are representative. They lead 
a somewhat sedentary life at the bottom of the 
sea, moving sluggishly by undulations of the pec- 
toral fins which form a large part of the flat body. 
They are all carnivorous. TJie true rays, of which 
skate and thornhack are typical and very common 
species, form tlie family Ivaiichu. Many attain a 
large size, sometimes nien^suiing six feet acros.s. 
The flesh is edible, but strongly ilavouied and not 
very highly esteemed. See CAiiTiLAfilNOUS Pishes, 
Bevil-eisii, Electkic Pi.shes, Skate. 

Ray, or AYBxVY, John, naturalist, 'was born at 
Black- Notlcy, near Braintree, in E4sox, 29th 
November 1028. Prom Braintree froe-sebool he 
went np to Cambridge, where lie was fellow, Greek 
luctiiier, mathematical tutor, and junior clean in 
Trinity College, but after a time began to devote 
Jiimself entirely to the study of natural history. 
At the Rc.storation he accepted Episcojial oitlina- 
iion, but “was ejected by the ‘Black Bartholomew’ 
(1662). Thereupon, accompanied by a kindred 
spirit, Francis Willughby, a friend and former 
piipil of his own, Ray travelled over most of the 
iTnited Kingdom, coBcciing and investigating 
botanical anti zoological specimens ; and in 1663 
they started on a tour through the Low Countries, 
Germany, Italy, and France, with a similar oh j cot, 
'Willughby taking the zoology under hia charge, 
and Ray the botany. In 1667 Ray was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, to whose Transac- 
tions he occasionally contributed valuable papers. 
In 1672 bis friend Willughby died, leaving him 
guardian to his two sons. After several changes 
of residence, in 1679 Ray seliled do'wn in his native 
village, whero ho died, I7tb January 1705. As a 
botanist wid zoologist he ranks very liigh, the 
clas.sificaUou of xflants whicli he 2 ii'oposed being 
practically in the main the foundation of wbat is 
now known as the ‘Natural Syslem’of classifica- 
tion (see Botany). Ray’s zoological works are 
considered by Cuvier as tli'e foundation of modern 
zoology. The chief of his works on botany are 
Mcihodiis Plantarum Nova (1682); CaUdogiis 
Planianm Anglice (1670), the basis of all the sub- 
sequent floi-as of Britain ; and Historia Plantarum 
(3 vols. 1686-1704). His zoological works include 
the Synopsis Methodica Animaliinn (1693) and 
three posthumous volumes on Birds, Pishes, and 
Insects, iniblished by Dr Dcrhaiu, He was also 


the autlioi of some theological works. Hi.s friend 
Willughby, having collected the materials for an 
extensive work on the animal kingdom, left to Bav 
the ta.sk of arranging and classifying them (see 
WiLLUfiiiBY). Memorials 0/12^2/(1846) and 

bis Correspondence (1848), both edited by I)i £ 
Lankestcr for tlie Ray Society, wliich was founded 
in 1844. 

Rayahs, the Christian peasantiy, hihouvem 
and snuall farmers, who livc(l under Tnrldsli rule* 
or ratlier misrule, in the Balkan ])eninsula. The 
word means ‘cattle,’ and as cattle these people 
'weie treated by their Turkish ma.sters in Bosnia 
Seivia, Bulgaria, and the neighbouring .states. ’ 
Rayleiffll, Lord, phy.sicist. John -William 
Strutt, thud Baron Rayleigh, was boin I2tli 
November 1842, studied at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was the senior wrangler ( 1865), Sinitlfs 
prizeman, and fellow of lus college (1866). Ilewoa 
professor of Expeiimental PJiysics at Cambridge 
from 1879 to 1884; in ]888 succeeded Tyndall as 
lu’ofessor of Natural Pliilosophy at the Royal 
Lisiitution ; and is D.C.L., LL.D., and P.IIS. 
He lias contributed much to tlie scicniilic lieiiodi- 
cal.s, and is aiitlior of The Theory of Sound (2 vola 
1877-78). 

Rayiioiiard, Francois Juste Marie, a 
French poet and ])hi]ologist, was bom at Brig- 
nolles, in Piovence, IStli September 1761. He 
studied at Aix, and became a pvospeious advocate, 
and ill 1791 was .sent to the Legislative Assembly, 
where ho joined the Girondiiis, Flung into prison, 
he Avas fortunately forgotten till the fall of Rohes- | 
pierro brought release. Jlis ])oems and tragedies 
were siicce.ssful, and in 1807 he was elected to the 
Academy, of which he liecame peipetual sceretaiy 
in 1817. A momher of the imperial legislative 
body from 1800, he continued to produce dramas, 
bui» towards the fall of the Empire turned hia 
attention to linguistic and particulaily Provencal 
studios. His researches into the origin and trans- 
formations of this tongue led to many valuable 
discoveries, though his theoi’ies a.s to the i elation 
of the language of the tioubadours to the other 
Romance tongues are not now acce])ted. Ray- 
n on aid died at Passy, near Paris, 27tli October 
1836. 

His chief writings are ElcTnenU de la Graumaire 
Romane (1810) ; Choix da Poisies Oriyinales das Tronha- 
dours (6 vols. 1816-21); Orammetire compart dm 
Lanyues dc V Europe Lalinc dans Uar IlapporU avec la 
Lanyue tfes 2')‘Oiitadours (1821) ; and Laxique Roman, 
ou Dictionnaire dc la Lanyuc dcs Troubadours (Q yoh, 
1838-44). 

Razoi*. See Beard, Cutlery. 

Razoi*-bill, or Razor -billed Auk [Alca 



Razor-bill {Aloa torda)* 

tor da], a species of Auk (q.v.), very common oB 
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the coa^^ts of Britain anti of all tlie noitliein paits 
of the Atlantic Ocean. In Maich and Apiil they 
coiip^ieyate in gieat miniLei-, on cliffd and i*dands 
for the Ineetlin^^ sea-^on. A dingle egg, niea&ui- 
ing about 3 indie's in length, and of a ^\hite oi 
liglit brown colour stieaked with daik blown, is 
laid in a cie\ice or under a le<lge of lock. The 
male helps to .««it on the eggh. Tlie lazor-bill 
measures about 17 inches. Tlie plumage is of a 
glos&y greenish hhick on the upper parts and 
dazzling white underneath. It is a handsomer 
bird than the Guillemot (rj.v.), and can be leadily 
distinguished fiom it at a distance by its uiitunie'd 
tail. The IJedi of the lazor-hill is used mr food, 
and the egg> are esteemed a delicacy. They aie 
1 gs-» easily obtained than those of the guillemot, 
being usually laid in concealed situations. 

Razor-fisli» or Razor-shell {Men), a genus 
of bivalves of which the coninion Ihitisli species 
S. biliqna and >S^. cnsis aie familiar examples. The 
shell is remarkably elongated, and g.apes at botli 
ends, the siphons are short, tlie foot is large ami 
poweiful. The species are numerous, and inhabit 



Razor or Soleii-fiali [Solcn siliqna). 


tlie sands of all seas except in the coldest parts of 
the world. Some of the tropical speeie.s have shells 
of gieat heaiity. Tlie solens hurrow in sand, 
making vertical holes 2 or 3 feet in depth, and 
ascending and descending by means of their foot, 
A\hich is callable of being elongated and contracted 
to boie a passage foi the animal, and to drag it 
through. They aie used for food, and also^ by 
fishermen for bait. To obtain them, a hooked iron 
implement is used. Another method is to drop a 
quantity of salt on the mouth of the hole, which 
causes them to come u]!, when they are (piickly 
seized, 

Ile de {Eex insula), is a small, low-lying 
island off the coast of the French department of 
Cliaiente-Inferieure, opposite the city of La 
Rochelle, from which it is separated by the Pertuis 
Breton. It is about 18 miles long and 3 broad, 
measures 28 sq. m., and has (1886) 15,557 inhabit- 
ants, who are chiefly engaged in the iireiiaration of 
salt (32,000 tons annually)- The west coast is 
rocky ; on the east side there are some good har- 
bour's. Oyster-farming has of late become an im- 
portant branch of industry (35,000,000 annually), 
NVine is mode and exported. Tlie chief town, St 
Martin (pop. 2788), was for tilled by Vauhan. Ara 
and La Flotte have eacli about 2000 inhabitants. 

Reside, Charles, novelist and playwright, was 
born at Ipsden House on 8th June 1814, TJie 
youngest of eleven, lie came on both sides of good 
lineage, liib father an Oxfordshire squire, his 
mother a clever Evangelical j from her he ^ in- 
herited his dramatic instinct,’ Aft^r five years 
{all floggdng) at Iffley, and. six under two other 
and milder private tutors, in 1831 he gained a 
derayship at Magdalen College, Oxford, and in 1835, 
having taken a third class in honours, was duly 
elected to a lay fellowship. Next year he entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1842 was called to the bar, 
meanwhile having made the first of many touis 
402 


ahioad and at home, and developed a ciaze for 
trading in \iolin'^. ‘I studied,' he tella ns, ‘the 
gieat ait of Fiction for lifteen yeaija hefuie I pie 
.bumed to wiite a line of it and it was not till 1850 
that he put pen f-enously to paper, ‘ writing tiiat 
for the stage — about thiiteen dianias, which no 
body uoiild ]day.’ Thiougli one of these dramas, 
liowev^er, he foimed hh platonic fiiendship 

Seymom, a ^^alln-hearted actie^^s, who fiom 
1854 till lier death in 1879 kept lioiise for him. She 
animated, couii'^elled, guided him; and, apart 
from his quairels and la^^ suits (vhicli weie many), 
his life after 1852 is little execjit a lecoid of the 
production of plays and iioveh, by the foiiner of 
wliich he geneially lost munej, by the latter Avon 
prolit and fame. The plajs include MosLs and 
Faces (1852), Aviitlen in conjunction A\ith Tom 
Taj lor, and ha\ing Peg AA^offingtoii for its leading 
character; Gold (lSo3h the geim, and So'a Kun- 
[juum (1865), the diamatised fmm, of JS^ercr too 
Ltde ; and Drinh (1879), an adaptation of Zola’.s 
VAsso)ninoir. Of Ids eighteen noiels may he 
mentioned Pecf Woffington (1852); Christie John- 
\ stone (1853), the NeAvhaveu fishei lass; It is Never 
'■ too Lute to Mend (1856), a tale of piison ahii^'es 
and life in Austialia ; 21ie Cloister and the Hearth 
(1861), its liero Erasmus’ father, condemned, like 
I Reade himself, to ceU).>acy ; Hard Cash (1863), 
against piivate lunatic a^ylunib ; GriffHk Gaunt, or 
Jealousy (1SG6) ; Foul Play (1869), in conjunction 
I Avith Dion Boucicauil, against sbiii knack eis ; Put 
I 'yourself in hi s* Place ( 1 870), against tiades-mdons ; 
A Terrible TemjAation (1S71); and A IVonian- 
hater { 1877 ), for Avomaii'.s rights. His last years 
clouded by soriow and ill-health, he died at Shep- 
herd s Busli on Good Fi-iday, lith Apiil 1884, and 
Avas buried in AYillesdeii churchyaid beside his 
‘heloA'ed friend.’ 

Charles Reade Avas not one of the greatest 
novelists of the century (avUo number tliiee, at 
most four); hut of the second order he is perhaps 
the best. He is sometimes coarse, theatrical some- 
times rather than dramatic, and sometimes even 
dull, Aveighed do™ Avith authorities— the blue- 
books, books of tiavel, and the like, Avith Avliich 
he fettered his imagination, With the greatest 
novelists one is conscious only of the story, Avith 
him one is always conscious of the story-teller ; 
some tone or inanneiism from time to time jars 
upon ua. And yet AAdiat a story-teller it is. How 
he caii'ies us Avith him, stirs ns, saddens, gladdens, 
terrifles, delights. No novels are better than his 
to read aloud. For they hold the listeners spell- 
bound, and ‘Bravo J ’ or oftener just a long-draAAu 
‘ Oil ! ’ attests Keade’s magnificent powei’s to 
better than can all the fine-spun criticisms in 
Avhich A. concedes and B. denie.s him the gifts of 
limuour and pathos ; in aa-IucIi M. declares that 
‘ Reade invented the Tiue Woman,’ and N. that 
* of the woman a\ ho is essentially of our time he 
has never had even the faintest conception;’ in 
Avhich X. disco veis ‘ in the short Wandering Heir 
at leant half a dozen situations all ncAv and all 
strong,’ and Y. pronounces it ‘very decidedly the 
Avoist of Reade’s shorfcei stories. ’ These things need 
not perplex ns, the simple admirei's of Griffith Ginint, 
of the nght Avith the pirates, of the bursting of the 
reservoir, and of the scenes^ at the gold-diggings. 
At the same time ai e may lejoice in the unanimous 
A’evdict that is passed by the critics on The Cloister 
wul the Hecirth. It Mr SAvinhurne — from A\hom 
praise is praise indeed— places * among the very 
greatest masterpieces of narrative. Its tender 
truthfulness of sympathy, its ardour and depth 
of feeling, the constant SAveetness of its hnmoiir, 
the frequent passion of its pathos, are qualities 
in Avhicli no other tale of adventure so stirring 
and incident so inexhaustible can pretend to a 
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moment’s comparison with it— mil css we are 
foolibli enough to risk a lefeieiice to the name 
by which no contempnraiy name can liope to stand 
higlier or sliiiie brighter, for prose or for verse, 
than does t\\ab of Shakespeare’s greatest contem- 
porary by the name of Sliakespeaie.’ 

Ohartes Reade • A Mmoir (2 vola. 1887), by his 
brother and a nephew, is a most iinliai)py piece of bio- 
grapliy. The Genilman\‘i McujaciDC for 188*2 contains 
two articles by Mr IV. Hesant and *Onida;' and in his 
Miscdlamci ( 188() ) ia Mr Swinburne’s article froiir the 
Mimtcentk Centm'ij. Jicadiana (1882) is a collection of 
the novelist’s fragments ; and Extracts from his works, 
with an introduction by Mrs Ireland, api^eared in 1891. 

Reader. See Lay-header. 

Reading^) a municipal, i^ai'liamciitary, aiul 
county borough, the capital of Berkshire, on the 
Keiinct, near lU iiiilux to the Thames, 36 milea hy 
rail W. of London (by road 39, by river 74). Ifcfs 
strong castle was wliolly demolished hy Henry II . ; 
and the splendid Benedictine abbey, founded in 
1121 hy Henry 1., who ivas bujied here, is repre- 
sented hy considerable ruins and. a (hie gateway, 
lesfcored in 1861, and surrounded by public gardens. 
Nine parliaments were held within its hall ; and the 
labtor its mitred abbots was hanged hy Henry VIII., 
with two of the broth i on. Tliero are hamlaome 
municipal buildings and two excellent town -halls, 
a lofty clock-tower, a free library, concert-room, 
museum, &c. Other buildings are the Italian 
assize courts ( 1861) ; a large grammar-school ( 1486 ; 
rebuilt 1870-71), of which Dr Valpy was long head- 
master ; St Lawrence’s Church ( 1434 ; restored 
1868), with a large flint tower 189 feet high j and 
the Iloyal Berkshire Hospital. Drainage-works 
Avere completed in 1874, Avater-Avorks in 1878 ; and 
the largest (59 acres) of three public parks Avas 
gifted in 1891 by Mr G. Palmer. Reading ia an 
miporfcant mart for corn and other agricultural pro- 
duce, and lias manufactures of iron, paper, sauce, 
&:c., whilst tAvo of its in dun trial establishments are 
Avorld-famoiis — Huntley and Palmer’s huge biscuit- 
factory and Button’s seed- emporium, Heading, 
Avliieh is in the diocese of Oxford, gives title to a 
suflragau bishop. Its representation was reduced 
from tAVo to one in 1885, Avhon, hoAvever, the parlia- 
mentary borough Avas extended. The first charter 
Avas granted by Edward III. Pop. (1851) 21,456 ; 
{ 1881 ) 46,054 ; ( 1801 ) 55,752 ; county borough ( 1891 ) 
60,054. Reading snflered much from tlie Danes 
betAveen 808 and 1006, and in 1643 surrendered to 
E.ssex after a ten day.s’ siege. It Avas the birtlpilace 
of Archbishop Laud, Justice Talfourd, and GoldAA’in 
Bmith, but not of Miss EdgeAvorth, avUo ia often 
claimed as a native. It has memories also of 
Chaucer and Bunyan. 

See Avorks by Coatea (1802-9), Man {181G), Doran 
(1835), and J. B. Jones (1870). 

Reading^, a city of Penrihylvania, capital of 
Berks county, on the left bank of the Schuylkill 
River, 58 miles hy rail NW. of Philadelphia, It 
is pleasantly situated on an ascending plain, and 
from the neighbouring hills draAVS its water-supply 
and abunclant iron ore, The principal manufac- 
tories of Reading are its iron and steel AVorks. 
These include many rolling-mills, forges, foundrieSj 
furnaces, machine- s)i ops, nail- works, &c. It has 
also manufactories of shoes, hats, beer, cigars, 
leather, paper, bricks, &c. Settled in 1748, it 
became a city in 1847, and is the seat of an Epis- 
copal bishop. Very many of tlie inhabitants are 
of German descent, and half the iieAvspapers are in 
that language. Foyi, (1880) 43,278 ; (1890) 58^661. 

Reading, a toAvn of Masaaclmsetts, 12 iniles 
by rail N. by W. of Boston, Avith boot and shoe 
and furniture factories. Pop, 4081. 

Reading Beds. See Eocene System. 


Reading In. See Induction. 

Reagents. See Bacteria, Vol. I. p. 649. 

Rcal^ a silver coin and money of account in 
Spain, Mexico, and other old SpaiiLh possessions 
is the nV til part of the piastre, or rith of the pesefa 
the franc of the neAv Spanish decimal system, and 
lias a value, varying Avitli the exchange, of about 
2^d. TJie real was first coined in Spain in I497, 
It is also a money of account in Poitugal, beint 
the equivalent of 40 reis. In Java it is the name 
of a Aveiglit for gold and silver articles, correspond- 
ing to 17 (hvt. 14 gr. troy Aveight. 

Real is a term used hy hiv'yers to describe the 
naluie of certain rights and acLioms. Theli^4ltsof 
an owner of property aie real riglits— i.e. he has 
a riglit to claim some specihe thing and hold it 
against all other per.sons. Contractual rights, on 
the other hand, are personal— i.e. they are good 
only against the person A\'ho is hound to perform 
the cqrRraet. Eoinis of action are classined 
according to the nature of the right Avhicli is in 
di.spute. The Roman laAv gaA’e an action ui nm 
for Lhe recovery of any thing, Avliether moA^able or 
immovahle, Avliich Avas Avitliheld from the peisou 
entitled ; an action hi pcrsumcnh Avas the form in 
Avhicli compensation could ho obtained for breach 
of contiRct or oilier Avrongful act. In Scotland, and 
in other countries ndicre the Roman laAV has been 
studied and folloAved, real right.s and real actions 
are defined very much as they Avere defined liy the 
civilians ; Engl and has taken a course of its oivn. 
At the time Avhen the common hiAV Avas taking 
shape land Avas of primary iinporl/ance. The oAvner 
of chattels (movable things) Avas entitled to 
damages if his moperty ay as delamed from him dt 
converted to the use of another; but he bad no 
reiil action to lecover the thing itself, A real 
action avus an action to recover laud or somfe riglit 
connected Avitli land. »Some interests in laml 
(e.g. the intei'Gst of a tenant under a lease) Aveie 
regarded as personal rights against the owner ; in 
technical language the interest of a tenant for 
years is a chattel real, or a cliabtel Avhich saA’ouia 
of the realty. The English law of pioperty frames 
all its rules witli reference to these .somewhat 
arbitrary distinctions. Thus, for example, on the 
death of an oAvner his veal property passes at once 
to his heir or to the devisee named in his Avill ; bis 
personal property (inchuling liis chattels real) 
passes to his executor or administrator for distribu- 
tion among the persons named in his Avill or the 
next-of'kin. Real property Avas fonnerly favoured 
in some points by the law, but modern legislation 
has made property of all kinds equally accessible 
to creditors, and tlio rules Avhich apply to land 
have been considerably simplified and impn'ovetl. 
Realgn.1% See Arsenic. 

RcalisiU in pbilosophy is diametrically opposed 
to NomiiraliKin, as involving the belief that genus 
and species are real things, existing indej)endently 
of our conceptions and their exjn-essioii, and that 
these are alike actually the ohjcct of our tliquglits 
Avhen we make use of the ' tonus. Again, as 
opposed to Idealism, the Avord implies an intuitive 
cognition of the external object, instead of merely 
a mediate and representative kiioAvledge of it. 

In art and literature the A\'ovd Realism or Natural- 
ism is employed to describe a meUiod of representa- 
tion Avitliout idealisation, Avliich in our day in 
France has been raised to a system and claims a 
monopoly of truth in its artistic treatment of the 
facts of nature and life. It claims that the 
enthusiasms and exaggerations of romanticism ninsfc 
give place to a period of reflection and criticism ; 
that Ave must not select from the facts put before 
our eyes, but merely register tliem and the sensa- 
tions they engender for themselves alone, apaifc 
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from all conriideratioiis of uierc Leanty, to &ay 
iiotliiiiii of religion or nioiality ; and that tUe 
expeiiiiieiital loiiiance iiinssti hereafter follow the 
ligid methods* of Sacieiice, iu heiiig based aloue 
on * human documents’ supplied from the clo-«e 
oijservation of the [nesent, or from laboiious erutlb 
tion — tlie I'etrospective observation of the past. 
-Vs a go='pel this militant Realism is the otfspriug 
of the Positive pliilosopby and the pliysiology 
and psycliology ot the age ; and in effect^ in the 
hands of its apostles, it has become a new 
morality which reforms not by precept but ex- 
ample, not by tbe atti action of the good, but by 
the repulsion of the evil. Tiie piactical lesult is 
that for French realists there is in tlie moial world 
only the e\ il, in the visible Avorld only the ugh% 
and the triumphs of our modem fiction are the 
pitiless impersonality of Madcune Bovari/j the cold 
splendours of Salaminhu, the brutal vulgaiiLies of 
Zola, the lefined seusualitom of Rourgefc and Guy 
lie ilaupassant, the pretentious inanities of the 
Goncourt brothers, and the dreaiy pessimism of 
Dostoiev^hy and Tolstoi. If realism were perfect 
it would include all leality, order as well as dis- 
order, the general as well" as the particular, the 
lofty as well as the low. For there are men and 
women who are neither selfish nor drunken, nor 
lecherous ; your expeiimental cesspool is not Paris, 
votir Paris is not the univeisc ; your hospital-wards 
luay contain cases of all moial maladies, hut you 
forget the moving world of health and life outside 
its walls ; your vaunted collection lacks one speci- 
men, not the rarest, and certainly the most heauti- 
fiiL For the dream is as true a leaf of life a.s the 
sober vision, and idealism is the permanent levenge 
of man over the inequalities of life — the protest of 
creative mind against external fatality. Idealistic 
art seizes life at its lichest moments, and presents 
it preserved for ever hy its iiiimaterial essence from 
inconstancy and degradation. This so-called real- 
ism is not reality — the steps of true art must ever 
be elimination and generalisation ; its postulates, 
the eternal conventions of form, style, language, 
ari<I subject, nece.ssary because they are elemental. 

Real Presence. See Lord's Supper, Trax- 

SULSTAXTIATIOX. 

Iteal-scliiileu. See Education, YoL lY. p. 20S, 

Rcapinj;^, tlie act of cutting corn, was from 
time immemorial until far through the lOtli 
century performed with an instrument called a 
reaping-hook or sickle. The sickles in use among 
the ancient Jews, Egyptians, and Chinese appear to 
have differed very little in form from those employed 
in Great Britain. The reaping-hook i.s a curved 
instrument of about a foot and a half in length, 
tapering from a breadth of about two incJies at tlie 
butt-end, where it is fixed into a wooden handle. 
Tlie edge is .sometimes serrated ; hut, as a rule, it 
lias long been made plain and sharp like a knife. 
In many parts of the Briti-sli Isles it was sup- 
planted by the scythe in the earlier half of the 
19th century. In other parts it lived until the 
modern reaping-machine was ready to take the 
lace of it as well as of the scythe. TJie sickle or 
ook did its work admirably, hut it was neces- 
sarily slow. On small farms in some districts it is 
still employed; and occasionally on large farms, 
wlien the crop is much laid and twisted, it is 
resorted to. By the scythe corn can he cut at a 
rather less cost per acre than with the hook ; hut 
the work is not always so neatly done. As nice 
a stuhhle will he left by a good hand with the 
scythe, and often nicer than by the hook, hut the 
sheaves are not, as a rule, so tidy after the scythe, 
though they will stack rather earlier. Of a fair 
workiug crop au adept at the scythe would cut 2 
or 2 J acres per diem. The average, however, would 


not exceed H acies. In fact, if the crop i‘' heavy, 
that extent is a \eiy hard days work. 

An attempt to trace the liistoiyof the leaping- 
niadiiue would carry us far back into the earlier 
Stagers of agiiculture, Pliny the Elder, who was 
bom early in the 1 st century of the Christian eia, 
found a, reaping -maeliine in Gaul. He say<> ; ' In 
the extensive fields in the lowliinds of Gaul vans 
of large size, with projecting teeth on the edge, uie 
driven on two wheels through the standing coin 
by an ox y(dved in a reveiae position. In this 
manner the ears are tom oil’, and fall into the van.’ 
Palladiu'^, about four centuiies later, found a simi- 
lar appliance for reaping com in Gaul. He gives 
a moie detailed but dmilar de^cription of the 



machine. Fig. 1 , copied fiom \Yoodcroft’s 
Appendix to the Specijkations of Engl Patents 
for Ecapiiiij-iiuichincay repieseiits what is con- 
ceived, from tlie descriptions, to liave been the 
form of this ancient reaper. 

In modern times the idea of a mechanical reaper 
appeals to have originated with Capel Lofft (q.v.), 
who in 1785 suggested a machine something after 
the pattern of the ancient one described above. 
Between that time and the Great Exhibition of 
1851 in London, from w’hich the general use of 
mechanical reapers may be said to date, the 
patents taken out for reaping-machines Avere veiy 
numerous. Among the most promising of these 
may he mentioned those of Mr Gladstone of Castlc- 
Louglas ; Mr amitli of Deaiiston ; !Mr Kerr, Edin- 
burgh ; l\Ir Scott of Onuistoii ; ilr Dohhs, an actor 
in Birminghani ; Mr !Manii of Ilaby, near AYigton ; 
and the Sev^ Patrick Bell of Cannylie, Forfar- 
shire. In 1826 Mr Bell constructed an efficient 
and simple machine, Avhich long continued in use, 
and several features of Avliich are observable in 
the reapers of the present day, The inventor of 
this, the first mad line of the kind in Scotland, 
received a public testimonial from agriculturist, 
in consideration of the services he thus rendered 
to agriculture. In America Mr Hu^ey and Mr 
ll'tPCovmick took out patents for reaping-machines 
of superior eliaracter in 1SS3 and 1834 respective! 3 % 
The movements of the cutters of these macliines 
Av^ere various. A few were advancing only, some 
sidelon" and advancing, o there reciprocating and 
advancing, a large uuniher continuons and adv’anc- 
ing, and others continuous and alternate. The 
reciprocating and advancing motion is that now 
enmloyed on the machines in u&e. 

The principal difference in the machines now so 
largely used for cutting coin is in the form and 
character of the cutters, and in the mode of deliver- 
ing the grain after it is cut. 

The cutting-knives are of two kinds— one, obtuse- 
angled and serrated ; the other, acute-angled and 
for the moat part plain. Both are attached to a bar, 
and are made to vv'ork through another bai' of iron 
fitted Avith hollow fingers, called guard -fingers, 
Avhich, projecting forwards, catch the standing 
cora, and retain it firmly until it is cut. The 
serrated knife saws through it, the plain knife 
clips it, as it Avere, the finger-guatd forming the 
fixed blade of the scissors. 
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The cleliveiy of the sheaves clivide*^^ the 
machines into Lhiee kinds— (I ) those delivered 
by manual lahoui ; (2) those deliveied hy mechani- 
cal lahoiu, or self-delivoi ers ; and (3) comhined 
reapers and hindors, whicli dcliv'er the sheaves 
ready bound. Tho delivery of the sheaves by 
nianual lahoiii is Jiow cluelly at the back of the 
iinichiiie, tlie side-delivery heiii^^ generally aban- 
doned, unless in the self deliveiios. In delivering 
the grain, a man, ^vith a short-handled rake in 
liis hand, sits upon the machine almost opposite 
the cutting aiipaiatus. With this he inclines the 
grain towards the knife; and, when .siillicieiit has 
been cut to make a sheaf, he lakes it oli’ tiie 
phitforni of the machine, on to wliich it has fallen, 
and deposits it on the ground. "With the back- 
deliv'eiy the sheaves must he tied up and removed 
out of the way of tho machine hefoie it comes 



Fig. 2, — Saimielson’s hielf-delivcry lleaping-nmchmo. 


round again. Such a realtor, theiefore, always 
requiies a full siijqdy of hands to attond upon it. 
Caiefully haiullod, tli'in macliine will take up laid 
and twisteil crops admirably. Its cost rauge.s from 
£18 to £25. 

The mechanical or self -delivery niaohines, as 
they are generally called, aie of two kinds — one 
lays the cut corn in swathes, the other deposits it 


in sheaves. Satmielson*s sheaf-deliverer will he 
made plain hy 11 g. 2. The machinery consists of a 
series of four rake.s~two toothed and two plain — 
attached to an upright shaft in such a manner as 
to ad]nit of a free ascending, descending, and hori- 
zontal Tuotion, The two toothless rakes or ‘ dum- 
mies * are shorter in the arms hy six inches than 
the other two, and are merely employed to incline 
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the giain lo\yard.s the cutter. IJy an ingenious 
eccentric motion, the rakes are made to sweep the 
.sheaves oh the platform at intervals of about lo 
fccL apait, to the side, and out of the way of 
the lior.se.s. The self- deliverer co.sts fioni £‘>5 
£ 30 . 

The more lecent automatic comhined leaperand 
hinder promises to supcisede entiiely all other lean- 
iug-u\achiucs. The general appear ance and an angV 
lueiit of Ilou'aid’s liglit steel-frame sheaf-bindei 
is shown in fig. 3. The cutting portion of the 
binder is very similar to that of an ouliniiry leap- 
ing-niachine. The cut grain as it falls Ijack on the 
machine is conveyed hy an endless weh over the 
top of the d]i\iiig- wheel to tlie knotter. Here it 
falls into two arms called comprcssoi jaws. These 
retain it on i\iQ knotter table till a sheaf of the 
presciibed .size has aecunmhited. ‘Whcnevei a 
sheaf of the desired .size has been delivered to the 
coiupiessors, these relieve the tripper, which sets 
in motion the needle (carrying the hiiidiiig tuine) 
and the knotting ajiparatus. Tho needle is cii 
cular, and in its couise it passes the hand (twine) 
round the sheaf, when the hand is caught hy the 
knotter, and almost instantaneou.sly liiai and 
secure knot is tied, while the needle is drawn hack 
ready to ojierate on a new sheaf. As soon a.s tlie 
knot is tied and the string cut, tho sheaf is ejected 
from the machine in a horizontal posiliou, diopiuiig 
gentl.y on the giound on its side <juite clear or the 
machine ’ {JJooL 0 / the Farv) ), AVilh a moderate 
Cl op of standing grain the hinder in its vaiious 
iiuuroved forms doe.s its work in a most adiiiii- 
ablo manner, though when tho croj) is badly ‘laid’ 
it cannot he u.sed satisfactorily, It is expeditiouss, 
and sui passes all other methods in neatncs.s and 
thoroughness of work. AVheu the luudei 'wu's 
first introduced wire was the binding mateiial. 
There were strong objeetions to its use, howevei, 
and it was not until twine was substituted that 
the invention made any headway. Theic aie uom 
several British liruis engaged in making hiiideis, 
which aic gaining in i>opulai’ity year by year. A 
binder costa about £5(). 

Scu AVoodoroft’s Appendix to Patents for Heaping’ 
nidchiHes ; JVIr Jacob IVilsou’s ‘Essay 
on Kciipiug-iuachiues,’ in Transactions 
of Hiiihlaiid f 01 Jamiaiy l 8 Gt; 

Book of Farm InipilcmenU and Book 
of the by Ileury Stephens; J. 

C. Morton’s CJpcloincdia of A (/ricidtiire. 

Reason. Bee tlie article.? in 
this work on Vsychology, Logic, 
Iiuluclion, Byllogism, Kant, Philo- 
sophy, and woiks cited under these. 

Retail IU1U', HiiNE Antoine 
FEUCtiAULT JiE, pliysicist, was 
born at La Kocheile,^ 23th Feb- 
ruaiy 1683, and studied in the 
Jesuiis’ College at Poitieis, and 
afterwardR at Houvges. In 1703 lie 
■went to Paris, where ho atfciacted 
general attention hy the publication 
of three geometrical Meraoiis ; and 
in 17O8 he Avas elected a ineinher 
of the Academy of Bcieuces, ami 
Avas charged Avith the supervision 
of tlie Avoik Description des Dims 
Arts et M6iicrSy imhlished tinder 
the auspices of the goveniinent. 
B^aumur lightened liks labours Avith occf^ional 
researches into various subjects of natural histoiy. 
These researches occupied him from 1708 to iHo, 
and Aveic folloAvecl by a seiies of investigations 
into the condition of tlie avoocIs, auriferous livera, 
and turquoise mines of France. The collections 
of Memoirs of tho Academy of Sciences from 1722 
till 1725 contain a number of papers hy K6aiiiuur, 
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in hicli he details his diricovevies of the mode of 
pioflueing steel fiom iron, and of the mode of 
tinnin^^ non. Foi- these and other researches he 
receive^!’ from the French government a sum of 
12,000 livres, Avliich lie spent in ]>romoting and 
encouraging the imliistvial arts in hi*!, native 
country. In 1739 he succeeded in producing an 
opaque glad's Avhieh was equal to tlie porcelain of 
.Savony and Japan. His invention of the Thei mo- 
meter (q.v^.) U’liich heais liis name need not he 
moie tlian mentioned here. He died of a fall fiom 
a hor>>e, 17th October 1757, leaving behind him a 
voluminous collection of work-, on all the subjects 
above .stated, also a treatise on ‘ the silk of spideis,’ 
a number of Menioiis (1731-40), containing his 
tliermometric reseiarchcs on air, and on mixtures 
of fluids with fluids or solids, and his MCmoires 
pour serrir a VHistoire dcs Insectes (Amsterdam, 
12 vols. 1737—18). 

Ilcl>CC (Arabic rchah), an ancient musical 
instrument of the violin kind, of Avhich the Itody, 
insteail of consisting of two hemisplierical enlarge- 
ments, like other instiunients of the same tiilie, 
Avas iiarroAV tOAvards the neck, and giadually 
enlarged till it rounded off at the loAver end. 
Milton, in liis UAUegro^ characterises this instru- 
ment as the ‘jocund lehec.’ 

Rebecca Riots^ a series of pt)pu]ar outhieaks 
Avliicli oiigiiiated in Carmarthenshire in 1843-44, 
and quickly spread over Pembroke, Cardigan, and 
Brecon. They grew out of the impatience of the 
people at the great increase of toll-gates on public 
loads, and OAved their singular name to their adopt- 
ing as a motto Genesis, xxiv. 60. Bands of men live 
liiindretl strong, their leaders disguised in women’s 
clothes, fccouied the country by niglit, tlircAV doAvn 
the toll-bar^, and then dispersed. A strong force 
of soldiers Avas poined into the country, but the 
rioters offered an oh-stinate lesistance, and Aveie 
not put doAvn without gieat difficulty and cnn=iider- 
ahle bloodshed. The commission appointed by 
goverament to inquire into the causes of the out- 
break found that it greAv out of a genuine public 
giievance, Avliereu})oii measures of leJief Avere intro- 
duced, and the rioteis Avho had been seized punished 
lightly. 

^ Rebellion. The expression ‘ The Great Behel- 
lion ’ is generally applied to tlie revolt of the Long 
Parliament against tJie aiitliority of Charles I. 
(q.v,). ^ The revolts on behalf of the House of 
Stuart in 1715 and 1745 are often, particularly in 
Scotland, .spoken of emphatically as 'The Rehellinn* 
(see Jacobites). The term is frequently applied 
in the United States to the secession of the southern 
states. 

RebnS; an enigmaticiil representation of a name 
or thing by using pictorial devices for letter-s, 
syllables, or parts of Avords. The term probably 
originates from the device speaking to the beholder 
non verbis seel rebus. Devices of this kind, allusive 
to the bearer’s name, Avere exceedingly common in 
the middle ages, particularly in England. In many 
instances they AA^ere used by ecclesiastics and 
otlier-s Avlio had nob a right to armorial ensigns. 
See Badge. 

Ri^caiuier, Madaivie ( ?iee Jea^ine Fraxcoise 
Julie Adelaide Bernard), a famou«< French- 
Avomaii, Avas horn at Lyons, 4th December 1777. 
She greAV up a girl of remarkable grace and beauty, 
and at fifteen she Avas married to iNI. Jacques 
liccamier, a lich banker about thrice her own a^e. 
Her salon Avas soon filled Avitli the luightest Avita 
of the literary and political circles of the day, hut 
fortunately for herself Madame Recainier possessed 
a temperament that saved her from temptation 
and almost .scandal. For Madame de Stael she 
had a AA^arni affection that surAdved the exile 


lequiied l»y the jealousy of Xapoleon. Soon after 
this her hu'.hand Avas completely ruined, and 
Madame Itecamier vbited Madame de Stael at 
Coppet in Switzerland (1S06). Heie ^he met 
Prince Augu'=.t of Pnifeda, Avho alone of all Imr 
inminieial)le admiiers is supposed to haA’e touolied 
her heaib. Indeed a mairiage Avas arranged, pio- 
vided M. liccamier Avonld con-^-ent to a divorce. 
TJie good man did not refii«:e, hut his kindne'^s 
AA'as too much for the geneious heart of iladame 
Kecamiei, aaIio declaied she could nob leaA’e him 
in his atU'ei'^ity. The most distingui^'Iied friend 
of her later years Ava^ M. de Chateanhri.and. In 
1846 he became a AvidoAvei, and he then AviJied to 
marry Madame Becamier, Avliose husband had been 
dead since 1830, hut the lady declined the honour 
AAfltliout iiiternipting the cunent of their fi-iend- 
ship. Chateauhiiand died 4th July 1848, and she 
folloAved him to the giave on lltli May 1849. 

See Soui’enirs et Corrcsj.ondance G’lts dcs Papiers de 
Madame Jltcamie}\ edited by her niece, ITadaine Lenor- 
niant ( ISoO), and Madame R‘camiei\ by the same ( 1872) ; 
also the biography by Eninier (187.5), and the Letters of 
Benjamin Constant to lier, at length published in ISSl. 

Recaiiati, a town of Italy, 15 miles S. of 
Ancona, has a Gothic catheilial AA'ith a monument 
to Pope Gregory XII. Heie Leopardi Avas horn. 
Pop. 5824. Porto Becanati, 6 miles XE. ou the 
Adriatic coast, has a pop. of 3040. 

RcccijJt is the technical as well as popular 
term .signifying a legal acknoAvledgment of money 
receiAmd in dischaigc of a debt or demand. In 
England it is often belieA’ed that a Aviitten receipt 
is the only legal proof of payment ; the fact being 
that it is only one mode of pioving it. If the 
money be paiil in presence of Avitnesses, or eA^en 
AAdthout Avitnes.ses, provided a juiy or judge believe 
the statement on oath of the party paying it, this 
is in England tjuite as good evidence of the pay- 
ment as if a Avritten receipt AA^ere given ; and even 
a Avritten receipt is conclusive only Avdiere it is 
under .seal, or eiidoised on a conveyance under the 
Conveyancing Act of 1881, unle.ss the purchaser 
had notice to the contrary, or onamaiine policy 
hetAveen assured and iinderAviiter. In other cases 
a receipt is only jji’imd facie evidence, and may he 
explained. If a receipt is in AViiting and the sum 
paid exceeds 40s. it must he stampecl Avitli a penny 
receipt-stamp (which may be an adhesive stamp), 
to be cancelled before delivery, othei'Avise the 
receipt is inadmissible as evidence of payment; hut 
on payment of certain penalties the receipt may 
be after-s tamped Avitii an impressed stamp. Not 
only m a receipt pioper subject to stamp-duty, 
but also any note or memorandum given to a 
per-son on payment of money, and acknoAvdedging 
pajuuent of any part of a debt or demand, AAdiether 
signed or not ; so receipts given on payment of 
bills of exchange or promissory -notes aie liable 
to stamp-duty. But a mere ackuoAvledgment of 
Indebtetlness, as a receipt ‘on loan,* or an I 0 U, 
is not stampable asaieceipfc. There aie .“iei'eml 
exceptions from liability to stamp-duty. Such are 
receipts for deposits AAuth hankers to he accounted 
for; receipts for any parliamentai’y taxes or duties, 
or for any payment to the Sovereign ; receipts by 
officers, seamen, marines, or soldiers for AA^ages nr 
pay; receipts for purchase of government stock 
or^for money due under Exchequer BiU ; receipts 
AViitten on any bill or note of the Bank of England 
or of Ireland, on the back of duly stamped bills 
of exchange or proniKsoiy- notes, or upon the back 
of duly stamped instruments acknoAvledging the 
receipt of money j and generally receipts to or by 
government departments. At one time, under the 
Act of 1803, it Avas supposed to be the duty of the 
debtor to provide stamped paper for a leeeipt, the 
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Cl editor being liable in a penalty of £10 if he 
refused to sign. Tliis acfcj lio\ve\ er, is lepealed, and 
the bettoi view is that wJieu the debtoi lendeis 
liayinent the creditor is hound to give a propei 
discharge, the form of the discharge being regu- 
lated by cnstoin. In Scotland the receipt of money 
cannot be pro\-ed by witnesses where the debt was 
created by wilting, and it is not allowed to dispute 
the valitlity of a written receipt evce])t in cases of 
fraud. It is only in the case of I'eady-nioney sales 
that 2 'eceipb of the pi ice can he proved by parole, 
See Tilsley’s ^tcunj) Laios {3d ed. 1871). 

Receiving Stolen Goods. See Thkfi’. 

Rcceut Period. See Postglacial and 
Recent System. 

RecidivistSj in France, aie tlie habitual crim- 
inals. In 1883-8-1 the French govern men b proposed 
to send them to New Caledonia, giving Lliem a 
ceitaiii measme of fieedoin; Imt against tliis 
pv<>po,sal the Ansti-alian colonies protested most 
vigorously. See New Caledonia. 

Recife. See Pernameuco. 

Reciprocity, in Political Economy, a term for 
an arrangement between two countiiea having a 
protective tarilf against other couutiies, to admit 
each into the other’.s territorie.s certain specilied 
taxable articles of comnieice duty-free or at cxee])- 
tionally light duties. The chis.ses of articles aie 
arranged to balance one anotlior on one side ami 
the other. Such mutual anangements are some- 
times called Fair Trade (q.v.) as o])poHed to Free 
Trade (q.v.) and tlioioimbgoing Protection (q.v, ), 
and has been advocated as betiveen Biitaiu and 
Tier colonies. The mutual relation between Canada 
and the United States, advocated in 1885-01 by 
a powerful ]taily in Canada as well as on the 
otlier side of the frontier, ])roposed a cnmpleto 
commercial union— Zollvorein ( q. v. ) ; so that, wliile 
between Canada and tlie ITnitcd iStates there 
should be no tarifif at all, all goods from the rest 
of the world (including Great Tlriiain) should have 
a strong protective tariil to face. Hee A. J. 
Wilson’s &:c. (1880). 

Recitative. See ISIusic, Opera. 
Reelainatioii. See Waste Lands. 

Rcelus, Jean Jacques Elisee, geographer, was 
born at Saiute-Foix la (trande (Gironde) on 15th 
March 1830, and educated at Montauban and under 
Carl Ritter at Berlin. In consequence of his ex- 
treme democratic views he left France after the 
coup iVitat of 1851, and spent the next seven years 
in England, Ireland, North and Central America, 
and Colombia. He returned to Paris in 1858, ami 
published Voyage. Ct la Sierra Ncmula de Sahite- 
Murthe (1861), and an introduction to the Diction- 
nairo dcs CovimiDics de la Franco ( I8G4). For being 
concerned in the Communistic outbreak of 1871 he 
was banished from France, but returned under an 
amnesty in 1879. AVhilst living in exile in Switzer- 
land he began his great masterpiece, Nouvclle Gco- 
grapMe Vniversellc (14 voIb. 1876-89). RecluB has 
also wiitien another great work, a physical geo- 
giajiby entitled La Terre (2 vols. 1867-68 j Eng. 
trans. 1871 and 1887) ; llisioire d\ai Uamcan 
(1866)^ besides Xes JVid/io/mJneA’ Torrestres 
and Hlstoire dhme Montague { ISSO), 

Recognisance is a kind of judicial bond 
entered into Avith a court of record, the object of 
Avhich is to .secuie the doing of some act, as the 
appearance of Avitnessea at a criminal trial, or the 
keeping of the peace Iw one avIio has threatened 
or assaulted another. The form of it ia thus : ^ A B 
doth acknowledge to OAve to our lady the Queen 
the sum of ten pounds,’ or some other sum, to he 
levied of his goods if he fail in the condition 
endorsed; and then a condition is added, Avhicli 


.states that, if the thing seemed is done, then the 
leco^nisance is to he void. This is the mode by 
Avhidi justices of the peace .secure the attendimcp 
of the piosecutor and Avitnesses at the trial of a 
prisoner who has been committed for trial, or the 
future good behaviour of one Avho has comniibted a 
bleach of the peace. If the thing secured is not 
jierfonued, then the recognisance is estreated— i e 
exLi acted and put in force, a debt of the amount 
.specified being rortliAvith due to the cioAvn. 

Recoil. See Cannon, Gunnery, bloNciuErF 
Pits. 

Rccollct; ( Lat. recoUcct}(Sj ‘gabUeied together’} 
See Franciscans, VoI. IY. p. 793. 

RcCOl’d, as a legal teiin, is used in the United 
Kingdom to signify anything enteicd in the lolls 
of a court, and especially the formal .statements or 
pleadings of paiLies in a lithmtioii. In general 
the rule is avoII settled that tlie i)loading.s Avhicli 
make up the record do not enter into details of the 
evhleuce, but merely set forth the conclusions oi 
infeieiices, leaving the details of eiideiicc to be 
supplied at the trial hefoio a juiy, or, if Iheie is 
no ]niy, at the hearing before the' judge oi court. 
One of the incidents of a Court of Record is that 
the court or judge can commit for contempt any 
person Avho insults 1he court or AvilMly obstuicts 
the business. A trial by record means that one 
of the parties has set up some former decision of 
the court, Avhilc the otlier denies that .such a deci- 
sion ci’Gi’ existed ; Avheroupon the only mode of 
solving the que.slion is by producing tlie record 
of the former action, and so settling the dispute. 
In Scotland the closing of the rceoul i& a .step 
Avhich requires the sanction of the judge, avIio 
closes the record after each party has said all be 
Avishea to sa^^ by Avay of statonicnt and aiisAvcr. 

Recovde, lUmiciiT, ^ mathematician, Avas born 
about 1500 at Tenby, in Pembrokesliire, Wales, 
He completed his education at Oxfoul, but, 
Avisliing to make medicine his profe.ssion, remoA’ed 
to Cainbridgis Avliere in 1545 be received the 
degree of IM.D. In 1547 ho Avas in London, en- 
gaged in the composition of The Urinal of Physic 
(1548), and Avas about the same time appointed 
physician to Edward VI., as aftei Avards to Queen 
Mary. Ten years later avo ibid him in the debtons’ 
prison in London, Avhcio he died miserably in 1558, 
Ilis Avorks are all in the form of dialogues between 
a master and liis pupil, and are Avritten in the rude 
English of hia time ; they are The Grounde of 
Aries J teaching the Perfect Woorlc and Practice 
of A rithmctictic (1543);' The Pathway e to Know- 
ledge (1551), an ahiidginent of Euclid’s Elements; 
The Castle of Knowledge j eontainhig the Eicplicci- 
tion of the Sphere both Celestial and Material, 
( 1551 ), an astronomical Avork, in Avhich he compares 
the Ptolemaic and Copernicau systems} The Whet- 
stone of Wit (1557), a treatise u])on algelwa. In 
the appreciation of the general results derivable 
from algebraic formuhe he is fai' beyond his con- 
temporaries, Avith tlie sole exceiition of Yietalq.v.), 

Rccoi’dcr is a judge of a city or borough court 
of muirtcr sessions, lie must be a barrister of 
not less than hvo years’ standing, is appointed by 
the cioAvn, liold.s oflice during good beliaviour, and 
the salary is paid by the city or borougli out of the 
borough fund. Ho sits as solo judge of the court 
of quarter sessions for his district, but he cannot 
grant licenses or be an oflicial in licensing iiiattei’S, 
or order rates to be levied. The recorder is not 
prohibited from practising at tiio bar, and indeed 
liis salary is usually sin all. He can appoint as 
deputy, in case of necessity, a barrister of five 
yeais’ standing, and, if need be, an assistant- 
recorder. In London he is elGcted by the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, and as ‘ mouthpiece of the 
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city’ he eertiftes the customs of London. He is 
cliief judge in tlie Mayor s Court of London, and 

one'of the judges .Mtting at the Central Criminal 
Court, commonly called the Old Bailey. Among 
the many well-knoyn men n ho have held this post 
■were Loid Coke and Loul-chancellor Jeflrey", 
There is no such office in Scotland, hut the sheritF 
discharges similar duties. 

Recorder, the name of an old musical instui- 
nient bomewliat like a flageolet, hut with the lower 
part wider than the iippei, and a mouthpiece re- 
semhling the beak of a Imd. 

Records, Pl'blic recordari, ‘toiemem- 
bei’), contempoiaiy authenticated statement'^ of 
the proceedings of the legislatuie, and the judg- 
ments of those higher couit'3 of law which are 
distinguished as Courts of Recoid. An act, 1 and 2 
Viet. chap. 94, sets at re^t the rpiestion what is 
legally to be held a record, by pioviding that the 
word'iecoids bliall he taken to mean all rolls, 
records, wilts, books, ]»ioceedingM, decrees, bills, 
warrants, accounts, papeis and documents whatso- 
ever belonging to Her hlajesty, or then deposited, 
or which ought to be deposited, in any of ceitain 
places of custody which aie enumerated. This 
statute, together with the Act 40 and 41 Viet. chap. 
5 j, and the Order in Council of otli March 1832, 
ha.s placed under the care of the Master of the 
Rolls the vast mass of documents stoied in the 
Puhlic Record Office. 

Parchment is the material on which the greater 
portion of tiie records are written. The so-called 
‘lollrf’ of the Exchequer and Common Law Courts 
aie eompaiatively short .skins attached at the top 
after the manner of books, but the lines of the 
wilting luii pai allel to the line of binding. In other 
cases they are sewed together conaecutively, as in 
the case of the Patent and Close Rolls, and then 
form true ‘rolls’ of great length. Some records 
aie in the form of books, ns Domesday ; othei-s are 
filed — i.e. each document is pierced \yit\i a string 
or gut passed through it, the whole being fastened 
together in bundles. Many of the later record.s 
are written on paper. 

The early parliamentary i-eeords and statutes 
are pilncipally in Norman-French, which continued 
in partial use till the time of Henry V. ; all the 
other gieat seiies of recoids, except those of jiar- 
liament, are in Latin down to the reign of George 
II. or later, except during the Commonwealth, 
when English was substituted. 

Public records, which can be traced in germ 
before the Conquest, gradually expanded under the 
Norman and Plauta^enet kings. They enabled 
the subject to defend and maintain those feudal 
rights and privileges which were gmdually trench- 
ing on royal preiogatives, and to protect himself 
fiom arbitrary exactions ; while to the king they 
furnished precedents which could not be questioned 
for Jii.s calls of militaiy service and taxation. 

The various courts being tlie King’s Courts, and 
following the sovereign from place to place, their 
earliest depositories were the roj'al palaces in 
difTeient parts of England j but when the higher 
courts were permanently established at "Westmin- 
ster, ‘ treasuiies,’ or jilaces of custody for the 
records of the different courts, were appointed 
there. A portion of the puhlic records were, as 
far back as Henry III.’s reign, deposited in the 
Tower of London and the New Temple; and in 
the reign of Edward HI, the Tower had become a 
permanent treasury. The parliamentary committee 
of 1837 enumerated among the places of deposit a 
room in tlie Tower o\’er a gunpowder magazine, 
and close to a steam'engine in daily operation ; a 
chapel at the Rolls, where divine service was per- 
formed; underground vaults at Somerset House; 


damp and liaik cellain at Wc>t minuter Hall ; the 
stables of the late Carlton Ride ; and the Chapter- 
hou‘>e, Wcrttininfeter. From the leign of Eduaul 
II. downwaidb the attention of pailiameut had 
often been called to the safe custody and anange- 
ment of the lecouK a'^ an object of solicitude. Tlie 
fullest examination in lecent time.s wa's made by a 
committee of tlie Hou'jcof Commoii'i in ISOO, vvlib^e 
leport piesents the most eompieben.'Nive account 
of the lecordb in exi'^tence. A conirnis''ion was 
appointed to go on with the vork vvlimh the com- 
mittee had begun, and vvas lenewed six times 
between 1800 and 1831. All the several recoid 
couiiiiission.s diiected the coinmi=>&ioners to cause 
the records to be metbodised, legiilated and 
digested, bouinl and secuied, and to have calen- 
dars made, and oiiginal papei s piinted ; and 
numerous valuable publications have been issued 
b,v the commissioner.^ from time to lime. Tlie new 
edition of R> mer’.s Fivdcra^ tlie calendar of Inq^uisi- 
tiunG.-3 Post Alortem, and the editions with excellent 
indexes of the earliei Patent and Close Rolls and 
the Rolls of the Curia Regis are e^'pecially to lie 
noted. An inquiry as to the materials for English 
histoiy to be found in the Vatican and other foreign 
libiaries was instituted about 1834 by the Kecoid 
Cominissinners, and the results weie printed nnder 
the title ‘Aptiendices to Report on tlie Fisdera^^ 
but have never been foimally jmblished. Copies, 
liowever, weie disseminated, and may be consulted 
in the British Museum Liliraiy and elsewhere, hut 
the report it'^elf has never aiqicared. Following 
this example, agents have lieeu enqiloyed by the 
Public Record Office at Paii^, ftiinancas, Venice, 
and Rome for many yeai^, and the results of their 
labours have been partly publislicd, while the 
remainder may he consulted at the Record Office. 

A full inve.stigation into the proceedings of the 
Record ComiiiLsaioiiei’s was made by a committee 
of the House of Commons in 1835, and since 1840 
annual reports liave lieen issued by the Deputy- 
keejier of the Records. By the statute-s referred to 
above the Master of the" Rolls is emiioweied to 
appoint a deputy- keeper of the records, and, in 
conjunction with the Treasury, to do all that is 
lecjnibite in the execution of this service. He 
makes rules for the management of the office, and 
fixes what fees may be demanded. He allows 
copies to be made, wdiich, wlien certified by the 
deputy and assistant keepeis, and authenticated 
■with the seal of the office, are jiroducible as evi- 
dence in courts of law% The Home Secretary 
directs from time to time such of the catalogues, 
caleudai-s, and indexes, and such of the records as 
1 le thinks fit, to he printed, and sold at prices fixed 
bj" him. All Record publications may be jwocured 
directly fiom the Queen’s Printei’S, East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street, and detailed catalogues of 
them may be obtained from the same source. 

The present Public Recoi-d Office, a handsome 
fireproof building in Fetter Lane, was begun in 
1851 on a plan wiiich admits of extension as the 
1 ecords of the kingdom accumulate ( for it inu.st be 
remembered that modern documents as ■well as old 
form the subject of the d eputy -keeper & care), and 
provision has been niade^ for the transfer into his 
hands of the records which aie growing fiom day 
to day in the great administrative and legal depart- 
ments of the state, as soon as they have ceased to 
be needed for frequent reference. 

The principal contents of the Record Office may 
be classilied under seven principal gi*oups. Records 
of (X) the Superior Courts of Law', including the 
Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, and Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer, with its important fiscal 
as well a.s legal machinery; (2) Special and Abol- 
ished Jurisdictions, such as the Courts of Arches, 
Chivalry, Requests, and Star-chamber j (3) Duchy 
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of Lancaster; (4) Palatinate of I)iirliani ; (5) 
Palatinate of Lancaster; (6) Principality of Wales; 
(7) State Paper.s aiul Departmental Records, in- 
cluding the archives of the Admiralty, Colonial 
Office, Foreign Office, Home Office, Treasury, and 
other depaitnieiiLs. 

Several handbooks to this enormous mass of 
materials have been published, of ^vhich the most 
useful are A?i AccoH7it of the most important Public 
Records of Great Britain^ by C. Pur ton Cooper 
(2 vols. Svo, 1832) ; Official Handhooh to the Public 
Records, by F. 8. Tlidinas (8vo, 18h3); Our Public 
Records, by A. C. Ewald (8vo, 1873) ; and A Guide 
to the Principal Classes of Docu merits prcscA'ved m 
the Public Record Offiice, by S. R. Scargill-Rird 
(Svo, 1891). An introduction to the art of search- 
ing for materials, ’whether historical, topographical, 
genealogical, or legal, is afforded by the present 
writer’s and Record-searching (Svo, 1888), 

while a person nob acquainted with tlie ancient 
legal hands cannot do hetfcer than coiisiilb C. T. 
Martin’s edition of ^^b■igllPs Court Hand Restored. 
This contains useful glossaries, lists of abbrevia- 
tions, ancient alpliabets, and speoimeiiR of the old 
handwritings, which vary greatly from century to 
century. 8ee PAL/lsOGiiAPirY. 

Tile bulk of the national records ina}'' be 
imagined from the fact that, to cite only two 
classes of docun vents, there are more than 18,000 
Close Rolls, and nuiny thousands of Coram Rege 
and De Banco Rolls, each of the hitter in the 
Tudor period containing from GOO to 1000 skins of 
parchment. 

The supreme heeds of such a depository are 
indexes, and indexes to indexes. The hitler require- 
ment is fcoleiahly supplied by the ‘ List of Calendars, 
Indexes, &c.’ in appendix ii, to the 4:1st Report of 
the Deputy-keeper (Svo, 1880); but the indexes 
tliemsclves to which this list of 748 items is a 
directory are sadly deficient. They do not furnish 
guidance to a twentieth part of the mass of 
documents, and many of them are merely eclectic. 
A recent addition to this series is ‘General’ 
Plantagcnet Harrison’s voluniinoua M8. Index to 
the T)e Banco and other rolls, which has been 
acquired at the public expense. 

Numerous charters of the greatest antiquity arc 
to be found hi the Public Record Office, and there 
of course \b preserved Dorn esc! a5^ Book ; hut, uiidcr- 
fitandiug hy ‘ records ’ a fairly continuous series of 
official (locumenls, we may say that the earliest 
are the Pipe Rolls or Great Roll of the Exchequer. 
That for 31 Henry 1, stands alone, hut is soon 
followed hy an unbroken series of Pipe Rolls 
extending ^rom 2 Henry II. down to modern days. 
These are accounts of Uie reveinie of the kingdom 
both as regards receipt and expenditure, and they 
contain items of the greatest possible historical 
interest. The Pipe Roll Society (osbahlished 1884) 
is gradually printing tliem. Next in order of 
anthuiity are the Patent Rolls, which begin with 
3 John and come down to the present day, and 
the Close Rolls, which present a similarly un- 
broken series from 1204, Tlic former contain 
matters patent or open to the xinblic, such as 
grants of offices, crown-lands, liberties, coirfirma- 
bions of previous grants, grants to corporate bodies, 
patents of honour, licenses, pardons, ratifications 
of treaties, xiroclamations, safe- conducts, presenta- 
tions to benefices, realibutions of temporalities to 
bishops, abbeys, iSc. 

The Close Rolls contain mandates, letters, and 
writs of a private nature^ which were closed or 
sealed up, and record tlie directions of the king as 
to domestic and public matters, orders to the 
sheriffs on all kinds of questions, and directions as 
to raising .subsidies. The Idstorical value of these 
two sets of Rolls is immense, as in the earlier years 


all the state covvespondcnce, both foreign and 
domestic, is recorded in one or other of them. 

Other iccoids of great value which date 'either 
from the reign of Edward I. or from .still earlier 
times are tlie Cartas Antiqmo, early transcripts of 
cliarters ranging from Ethclhert, king of Kent, to 
Edward I. ; Charter Rolls, containing the king’s 
grants of land, dignities, &c. ; Escheat Rolls 
accounts of lands and proxierty forfeited to tlie 
crown ; Feet of Fines, records of the endin".s of 
iictitious suits as to land, which are in reality 
deeds of conveyance, langing from 7 Ricliard I. 
to 'William IV. ; Rotuli Ciiria3 Regis, some of 
which are as early as Richard I., and are lenords 
of the cases deciiled in tlie King’s Court up to 
the reign of Edn-ard I., by whom the court was 
divided into the King’s Bench, Common Pleas 
and Exchequer ; Coraiii Rege Rolls, or record.s of 
the crown side of the King’s Bench, including 
Assize, Eyre, Coroners, and Gaol Delivery Rolls; 
De Banco Rolls, or records of the Court of Common 
Pleas ; Inquisitioues Post Mortem, a treble series 
(Chanceiy, Wards and Liveries, Exchequer) of 
inquiries as to the land held hy tenants in cainte at 
time of decease, and as to tlieir heirs; Originalia 
Rolls of the Exchequer, containing entries of any 
scr^’ice, rent, or salary reserveil in grants or 
charter.s ; Subsidy Rolls, al.^-o Exchequer docu- 
ments, often coutainiug the names of the tax- 
payers under villages and towns, and most valuable 
to the topograx)her ; Pell Records, including the 
Liberate Rolls and Issue Rolls, consisting of entries 
of payments of salaries, xiensions, &c . ; Customs 
Roils for various ports; Memoranda Rolls (Ex- 
chequer), enrolments of writs of Scire Facias, iu- 
foniiations, outlawries, and a mnltitude of other 
matters ; Pardon Rolls, eiirolinents of pardons up 
to 2 James J. ; Quo Warranto Rolls, respecting 
usurpations of offices or franclii.sc.s ; Ohlata or Fine 
Rolls, offerings to the king for renewals of clmrter.s, 
enjoyment of lands, offices, and privileges ; Pailia- 
meiit Rolls, petitions to and proceedings in jiarl la- 
in eiit, beginning from the reign of Edward I. ; 
Statute Rolls, the Journals of the Lords and 
Commons from Henry VITI., and other parliu' 
inentavy rceord.s. 

The foregoing are more or loss cnniimious records, 
hilt there are some of an occasional character or of 
limited annual duration, hut still of great import- 
ance, sucli as the Hundred Rolls, xireaen tin cuts of 
unjust claims of privileges such as free warren 
frankpledge, and assizes of broad and ale ; the 
Liber Niger, and Liber Rubens Scaccarii, and Testa 
de Nevill, lists of tenants in capitc and knight’s 
fees ; Taxatio Ecclesiaptica, an account { 1291 ) of the 
taxation of benefices; Inqnisitiones Nonarum, which 
included a valuation of heneliees in the fourteenth 
year of Edward III. ; Froncli Rolls, Norman Rolls, 
Gascon Rolls, copies of treaties, truce.s, orders, 
summonses, grants of safe-conduct, and other 
items resxiccting tlie affairs of tliose parts of France 
tliat were under the English crown; Valor Ecclesi- 
aaticiis, a valuation of henodce.s in 26 Henry VIIL ; 
Bag a de Secretis, trials for state offences of a 
specially secret nature, from Anne Boleyn to the 
Stuart adherents of 171.5 and 1745; Royalist Com- 
position Papers (1649-60), containing statements 
as to estates and families of Royalists. 

The state papers (Domestic,* Foreign, Colonial, 
Irish, and Scotch) originally sprung from the 
Privy-council and Cliancevy, and include the corre- 
spoudence of the Privy-council, secretaries of state, 
and other public departments, with niiscellaneoua 
domestic papers from the time of Henry VIH- 
Tliose, being tlie correspondence of the highest 
political officers of the kingdom, relate to an in- 
iinite variety of matters. Tliey liave been care- 
fully arranged, and more than 120 volumes of 
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calendars, coveunn a large portion of tlie lield, 
have now been puhli'^hed. 

The activity of the antliorities of the Public 
Ilecoid Otiice ba>>, however, not been conhneil to 
the records stored in Fetter Lane, for since 1858 
the Master of tlie Rolls has issued, under the 
authority of the Treasury, more tlian 200 volumes 
of the series kno^vm as Chronicle,^ and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland. These are carefully 
edited texts of the ancient chronicleVv'?, such as 
William of Malmesbury, Gervase of Canterbury, 
'William of Newburgh, and Mattliew Paris, collated 
with MSS, in English and continental libraries, 
and prepared by specially selected editors. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission, tliough 
not in natne a department of tlie Ptecord Otiice, is 
in reality closely connected with it. In answer to 
requests from this body, private libraries ami 
muniment rooms all over England, Ireland, and 
Scotland have, almost without exception, been 
thrown open to anthorised inspectois, who have 
reported on their piincipal MS. contents. Since 
1870 many volumes of reports on these collections 
have been published, embodying transenpts of 
documents of special interest, and giving brief 
abstracts of a host of others. 

The Literary Searcli Room at the Public Record 
Office is open fi’pm 10 to 4 every day, except 
Saturday, when it closes at 2 o'clock, and a few 
public holidays, when the office is sliut up. Any 
respectable person may, on enteiing his name and 
address in a book kept in the lobby, attend and 
consult almost any document he may de.sire to see. 
A few of course are subject to special reservation. 

Scotland . — The public records of Scotland were 
undoubtedly numerous and multifarious as early as 
1282, as appears frnnr an inventory of muiiiiuents 
examined in that year by the order of Alexander 
III. ; and another inventory of Scottish rolls and 
wiits w'as compiled at the command of Edward 1. 
of England^ in 1291. Few, if any, of the docu- 
ments mentioned in these lists are no'w knowm to 
exist. In 1651 the records of the Scottish pavlia- 
nient.s and courts of justice were removed by Crom- 
■well to the Tower of London, The more important 
of these, to the number of 1609 volumes, 'were 
iG'^tored in 1657, and the remainder, after the 
restoration of Charles II., were packed in eighty- 
live hogsheads and shipped on board a frigate for 
Scotland ; but in a violent storm they "were trans- 
ferred to a smaller vessel, which went down wdth 
its precious cargo. The control of the records has 
from very early times been entrusted to the Clerk 
of tlie Rolls arid Registers, or Lord Clerk Register, 
one of the hi|^h officers of state, who had a seat 
in the Scottish parliament, and to whom, and his 
deputies and other officers appointed by him, it 
was assigned to superintend both the formation 
and custody of the public record.s. These were at 
first in the inconvenient form of rolls, but iir the 
reign of David II. tlie practice was introduced of 
writing them in books. By an act of 1463 the 
king’s rolls and registers were appointed to be put 
in books 5 but the accounts in the Exchequer 
continued, nevertheless, to be kept in rolls till the 
passing of another act in 1672, appointing them to 
be written in books. Originally the records were 
kept in the Castle of Edinburgh, but in later 
times they^ were deposited under care of the Clerk 
Register, in the Laigh Parliament House, now 
part of the Advocates’^ Library j and shortly before 
the Union the whole records were transfeiTed to 
that ^ depository, Avhere they continued till the 
erection of the large building called the General 
Register House ( 1787). The Register Hoirse serves 
the purpose of preserving and making available the 
national muniments, os Avell as accommodating the 
Avhole offices of record connected with the supreme 


comt. Tlie Loid Clerk Register and liis dejuite 
have now merely tlie cuUodij of the record*?, their 
pieparation being entrusted to another cla«?s of 

officetH. 

Under the l8cotti"«li lecords are included tlie Acts 
of Parliament anil of Pi ivy- council, and the records 
of the supreme courts nf justice; also the records 
of tlie Great Seal, Pi ivy Seal, and Signet An 
important claf-s of record'- aie tlie Ilcfours ofScrcices. 
A service is by the law of Scotland nece^i^a^y to 
transmit a right to leal property to the heir from 
his ancestor. At present this serviee consi‘-ts of 
the decision of the sheriff of the county or the 
.*'hcriir of Chancery ; hut the form in use *^1111 1847 
was _ by retouv, a Avritiiig whicli contained the 
verdict of a jury returned in anfawer to a hi’ieve 
from Chancery for finding the lieir at the death of 
bis ancestor. The register of vetouis contains ser- 
vices from about the year 1500. 

The register^, connected vdtli tlie t ran “-m Won of 
heritable rights are even more important. Aftei 
several unsuccessful attempts to introduce a system 
of vegistiation, the great liranch of the public 
records known as the llegiUer of Sasincs was estab- 
lished by Act 1617, chap. 16. By the system then 
introduced, which has since been continued Avith 
modifications in detail, all instruments requUite to 
the transmission of real pi operty must be put on 
record for publication. Besides the general regi-'ter 
in Eilinlmrgh there Aveie particular registers for the 
vavioiit, cniintie'^ kept at their respective county 
towns ; but any iiihtniment might be lecorded either 
in tlie particular or the general register. A^olumes 
Avere issued from the General Register House to 
the local lecordevs of sasines, which, when filled, 
Avere returned to the Geneial Register House. 
This arrangement Avas changed by the Lands 
Registration Act of 1868, providing for the entire 
discontinuance of the particular registers hefoie 
the last day of 1871, find enacting that all Avrits of 
this class be thenceforth recorded in the general 
register in Edinbiirgli, Avhich register is so kept 
that tlie Avrits applicalile to each county aie 
recorded in separate series of volumes. By means 
of the Register of Sasines any title to real pro- 
perty can be ascertained Avith certainty and pre- 
cision, and may, if nece*?saiy, lie traced back nearly 
three centuries. It is also obligatory to record in 
separate registers all instruments necessary for the 
constitution, tiansmission, and extinction of volun- 
tary encumbrances. See Registration. This 
system, Avliile confirming the credit of tlie proprietor, 
also operates in favour of the security of ^creditors. 
There is a special Begister of Entails^ in which, 
in terms of Act 1685, chap. 22, deed.s of entail 
must be recorded at the sight of the Court of 
Session. There are also the records of the various 
commissariats, which include testaments and other 
relative documents. The object of registration in 
all these cases is ’puhliccition ; but chart evs by 
subjects, dispositions, bonds, contracts, and other 
probatiAx Avrits may, under Act 1698, chap. 4, be 
recorded in the Begisier of Deeds for preservation. 
A tliird object of registration is execution. Every 
deed constituting a personal claim of debt, or an 
obligation to peHovm f'Ome laAvful prestation, if 
intended to be made the subject of personal dili- 
gence for payment or performance, must be regis- 
tered preAiously to execution being issued on it. 
Calendars of state papers relating to Scotland pre- 
served in the English Record Office have been 
recently published ; while the publication of the 
Scottish records in the Register House has been 
going on at intervals since 1811. These include 
the Acts of Parliament, Register of the Great 
Seal, Register of the Pj’ivy-council, Exchequer 
Rolls, Accounts of the Lord High Trea.^urer, and 
other records. 
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See Ayloffo’s Calendars of Ancient Charters (1774); 
Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. i. appendix to 
preface ; Eeportsofthe PiiUic Record Commissions the 
Kecoid Publications— preface to the earliest volume of 
each series. 

Irelancl—Mnny of the recoidb perislied duria^r 
the mivs piioi lo the final reduction of Ireland, 
and tho.se whicli sui'vived these coinniotion.9 were 
long exposed to mutilation and destruction from 
the uiLsatitefactoiy arrangements for their eu'atody. 
A commi.'^sion was appointed in 1810 for the pie- 
.servalioii and airangeiuent of the Irish Records, 
wliose labours, conducted with considerable success, 
were terminate*! hy the revocation of the coin- 
mission in 1830. In 1847 comniisaiouers weie again 
appointed to investigate the state of the reemds, in 
coihsenucnce of whose labours a hill for their safe 
custofly was jireparcd, hut afterwards abandoned. 
In 18G7, however, the Public Records ( Ireland ) 
Act was passed, and from 1809 the Reports of the 
Deputydeceper of tlie Irish Records have been 
anniuiily published. These include some docu- 
nicnis and calendars in Llioir appendice.s, notably 
a calendar of ‘ Piants’ [fiant litcno Ratentes) from 
Henry Vlll. 

Tliree volumes of a calendar of tlie Irish Patent 
and Close Rolls were published iu 18Gl~G3; and 
some Ollier publications, including volumes of fac- 
similes of national MSS., have been issued hy the 
Irish Record Ullicc. This department^ since its 
formation in 1SG9 lias done a great work in the way 
of collecting records from varioas depositories and 
arranging and cataloguing Iheni. The recoi’d.s are 
open to searchers on payment of fee.s, hut the 
deputy -keeper may dispense willi fees if he thinks 
that ]’ilei*ary profit will accrue to the public from 
tlie searchers’ work. One important fealuie of the 
Irish Record Office is the collection of Parish 
Registers made under Acts 38 and 39 Viet. clia]). 59, 
and 39 and 40 Viet. chap. 58. This is an example 
which should ho followed iu England. 

Recovery* Entail. 

Recruit, a person who voluntarily adopts the 
profession of ^ anus and enlists iu the army. See, 
tor tlie conditions, ENLISTMENT, Army, Regi- 
mental Districts, 

Rcetifyilij;? is a process ap])liod to alcohol, 
chloroform, or other volatile liquid, by which the 
last traces of impurities are removed by distilla- 
tion. Many varieties of stills and coiidenser.s have 
been devised for this jmrpo.se, for further reference 
to which see Distillation, and Alcohol. 

Rector (Rat. ‘ruler’), in the Clmrcli of Eng- 
land, is a clergyman who has the charge and cure 
of a jiavisli where the titlies are not imi>roj)riate, 
and ^Yho accordingly has the whole right to the 
eeclesiasbical dues therein ; vlicre the tithes are 
im][n‘opriate the par.sou is a Vicar ((pv.). In the 
Episcopal Churche^i of the United States and (since 
1890) Scotland all iucvuuhents are called, vectorb. 
)See also Education, and Universities. 

RectUlU) the terminal portion of the intestinal 
canal, named, from its comparatively atvaight 
course, the rectum (see Digestion), is the scat 
of various affections requiring medical or surgical 
assistance. Some of these afVectious, as li&tnla, 
fissure (see Anus), piles, prolapsus ani, have 
already been considered. Amoiigbt the other 
diseases of the rectum of sufficient importance to 
claim notice in these page.s are — 

(1) St7'ictitre of the Bcotumi which may be either 
of a simple or malignant nature. Simjyle stneture 
consists in a thickening and induration of the sub- 
mucous tissue, less often of the muscular or mucous 
coat of the rectum, so as to form a ring encroach- 
ing on the calibre of the tube. It is situated most 
often about an inch from the anus, and the con- 


traction i.s .so great and unyielding that it is often 
difficult to pass a finger throiigli it. It may occur 
as the result of injury or operation, of old 'ulcera- 
tion (e.g. from dysentery), of syjdiilia, or witljoufc 
asceitainable cau.se. Tlie symptoms are constipa- 
tion and great pain, and a straining in evaeuatinij 
tlie faeces, which, if not liquid, are passed in a 
narrow, llattened, or worm-like form that is 
very signilicant of the nature of the case. In an 
ad\'anced stage of the disease diarilicea and pro. 
laji.sn.s often supervene. However great may be 
the constipation, strong mxrgatives iiinst be alto- 
gether aN’oided. Soft and unirritating evacuations 
niiist he procured by such medicines a,s the confec- 
tion of senna combined with snlplinr (see Riles) 
or injections of castor-oil or of tepid water. The 
diet should be regulated so as to as.sist the action 

of tliG medicines. Nutritious soups are serviceable, 
since, at the .same time, they suiiporb tlie stiengtll 
and leave libllo matter to he excreted. Gradual 
dilatation by suitable bougies often gives great 
relief, but must be steadily persevered with, ns the 
contraction is almost ceilain lo recur. Malkfnani 
stricture — mo.st commonly due to the scirrlioufi, 
but sometimes to tlic ejiilhelial form of cancer— 
is by no means a ^’ery rare adection. Until ulcera- 
tion set.s in the symptoms are like those of simple 
stricture, only exaggernted in degree; but after- 
wards there is a disci large of fetid nmco-purulent 
matter streaked with hlood. In this disease the 
treatment can, in mo.st cases, he only palliative, 
Sometimes, however, if the tumour is low do^Yn 
and localised it may he removed with at least 
temporary relief. If complete ohstnictioii occur, 
or is threatened, tlie surg’con may jcsori to the 
formation of an artillcial anus in the loin or groin 
as a last resource. 

(2) ^ Sj)Cfs?n of tlic sjd/nia/cr ani muscle is cliar- 
aetoiiaed hy extreme pain in the region of Ike anus, 
especially when an attempt is made to evacuate 
the bowels. The muscle contracts so firmly that 
the surgeon cannot easily introduce ilio finger into 
the rectum. Tlic spasm jnay he caused by piles, 
by fissure of the anus, hy ulceration of the rectiiiu, 
and soiuetime.s apparently by mere constipation. 
It is often relieved by tlie apiilication of the bella- 
donna ointment of the Britisli Rharmacopccia. 

(3) Neuralgia of the rceiicm^ known also asyiror- 
talgia^ is soinotime.s met with, and is especially 
jirone to attack children and gouty persons. It is 
usually relieved hy the judicious use of aperient 
medicines and such treatment as is used for other 
forms of Neuralgia (q-v.), 

(4) Bruritus ^)Qdieis^ or Helling of the annSy is a 
very common and cxti’cniely troublesome afiection, 
Sometimes it depend.^ on tlio j)re.sence of tliread- 
worin.s, of old piles, constijiation, or some other 
local cause of irritation, wliile in other eases it is 
one of the manifestations of some con.stitutional 
condition. The treatment must depend upon the 
exciting cause. Soe works on the rectum by 
Allingham, Cripps, Henry Smith. 

Recillvcr, a village of Kent, 1 inile from the 
.sea, and 9 miles AV. of IMargate, until remains of 
the Roman station Itegulbinm, l^p. 298. 

RcciiSiUltS, persons who refuse or neglect to 
attend at the worship of tlie established church on 
Sundays and other days aiipointed for the purpose. 
The olleiice as a legal one may be held to date from 
1 Elizabeth, chap. 2 ; but tliere were four classes 
punishable under the statutes against recusancy 
—simple ‘ recusants ; ’ ‘ recusants convict,’ who 
absented themselves after conviction; ‘popish 
recusauta,’ who absented themselves because of 
their being Roman Catholics; and ♦popish re- 
cusants convict,’ who absented theiubcSLvea after 
corndetion. Protestant dissenting recusants were 
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ieli<*veil from the jienalries of recusation by tlie 
Toleiation Act of 1 'Will, and Mary, cliafi. 18. 
Catholics weie pailially lelieved in tile year 1791, 
and comjdetely by the Emancipation Act of 1829. 

Red. Most of tlie important red ])igment«s 
brire been alieady noticed. Eor canniire and 
ciims^on lake prepared from cochineal, and abo 
for the madder reds f'Ce L \kes. The reds of 
which oxitle of iron the colon i in ingredient — 
vi7. Tn<lian red, Venetian red, a2id Jiglit red — are 
referred to under OcHRES. Vennilioii (q.v.) is 
one of the finest and most l)eaiitifnl reds. It iias 
now been ascertained, boM^ever, that it is not 
al\\a\s quite &o peimanent, at least as a water- 
colour pigment, as Avas formerly supposed. Eor 
house-painters' use this colom is often adulterated 
A\itli red lead, which, thoiigli fouiiiiig a useful 
paint for some comm on purposes, is fuuitive. TJie 
substance." used for dyeing te.'ctile fabrics red aie 
noticed under the head Dveixg. 

Redaii. See Fuiitification, Sebastopol. 

Redbreast {Eri/t/iaca rubecula), a bird of the 
family Sylrikhe, well known in the British Isles 
because of its very general distiibiition, its eaily 
and legendary associations, its conspicuous plumage, 
and the fact of its being resident. Its range is 
gradually extending northwards, and now it is 
found breeding in the Hehiides and Oiknevs; in 
sjiriiig it is found on the island of Jan Mayen, in 
autumn it \isits the Faroes, but it has not yet 
been recorded in Iceland. Southwards it bre"e(l" 
throughout Europe (but only locally in the soutli 
of Spain), in North-west Afiica and the Canaiies, 
Madeira, and the Azores ; eastwards to tlie Ural 
IVIoun tains. In AViuter its iiiigration.s extend to the 
Sahara, Egjqit, Palestine, and Persia. The red- 
breast, known familiarly as Robin or Robin Red- 
breast, is about 5| inches long, olive-brown in 
colour on the upper pavtr^ ; chin, throat, and upper 
breast reddi.sh orange, bordered Avitli bluish gray on 
the sides of the neck and shoulders; under part*? 
dull Avhite ; hill black ; legs and feet brown ; the 
body fairly full and round, the legs slender. The 
female is'^usually but not always duller than the 
male. In habit robins are doniineeriug and pug- 
nacious ; solitary, or found only in pairs, preferring 
plantations, but coming near dAVcl ling-houses Avhen 
forced by severe Aveather, Ne.sting begins in Alareh. 
The nest of dead leave.^, dried grass and iuos‘=i, and 
lined Avith hair and feathers, is made in banks, 
hollow bieea, and sometimes in strange and e.xtra- 
ordinary places. The eggs, five to se^'en, are 
Usually Avliite witli light reddish blotches, or pure 
AA'iiite. Two or three broods are produced in the 
season. In autumn the young are forced by their 
parents to migrate, and at this season there is 
generally a great inHux of robins from the northera 
parts of the Continent, where they have been jjass- 
iiig the summer. The food consists cliieflv of insects 
and AYonns ; often of berries and other fruits ; and 
in Aviiiter bread-crumbs and scraps of meat. Its 
song is sweet and plaintive, but of little compass, 
and not much noticed Avhen other song.sters abound. 
The Avidely distriVmted robin of the XTiiited States 
and Canada is a Thrush ( Tiirdus 'ihigraionns), 

RedcaiV a popular bathizig-reaort in the Nortli 
i Riding of Yonvshire, 10 miles by rail NE. of 
I Middlesborough. Its smooth, firm sands stretch 10 
1 miles from the nioutli of the Tees to Saltbmn. 
Pop. (1851) 1032; (1891) 2818. 

Red Cedar. See Juniper. 

Red Crag. See Pliocexe System. 

Red Cross, The, is the badge and flag adopted 
by eveiy society, of Avhatever nation, formed for 
tlie aid of the sick and Avounded in time of war, 
recognised and authorised by the military author- 


I ities of it-) own nation, and enjoying ceitnin privi- 
lege& and iinTiuuucic'5 niider the tieaty knoAvn as 
the Convention of OencAa. Hence ‘Red Cio-''- 
Society ’ ]ia.s become a generic name for all such 
! volnntaiy effort^, and cannot he monopolised by 
‘ any one of them. For thiee centuries or more ta 
' medical service has been attached to armies, and 
wa*- long tliought siillicient for every emergency, 
hut tlie revelations made duiiiig the" Crimean Avar 
(1853-50) Aveve tenible. The merciful mihsion of 
) Mks Nightingale and her coinpanion.-j, Avhile reduc- 
ing the los-jOft. by one-half, threw liglit upon shock- 
ing defect®^, and comi»elled tlie acknowledgment of 
Avant of oiganihation in everything connected Avith 
the health of the troops aud caie for the wounded. 
Nevertheless, when the Avar broke out (1859) in 
T.onibardy similai’ inefliciency was apparent. Loud 
complain t-i arose, hut the fii.st [iractical result 
ensued from the publication by M. Durant of Ids 
Souvenir ch Solfcri)(o, The account of this battle 
(June 21, 1S59), which lasted fifteen houis and in 
whicli .390,000 combatants Aveie engaged, avh" so 
heart-rending as to force public attention to the 
necessity for .supplementing the medical and sani- 
tary service by A'olunteer societies trained and 
I organised in time of peace. The hook Avas dis- 
' cussed at Geneva at a meeting of the Socicte 
' Genevom (VVtiJiiC rnhlifiuc, February 9, 1863, 

^ a date which may be taken as the starting-point 
of the Red Cros^,, An international conference 
was tlien convoked, which assembled at Geneva, 
Getober 2G, 1863, and included among its thirty- 
six niembci.s delegates from fourteen governments 
. and six associations. A pioposed code of inter- 
national enactments was discussed, and the main 
recoiiiinendations agreed to were (1) the forma- 
tion in each country of a committee to co-operate 
Avitli tlie army sanitaiT seiuice in communication 
witli the government, and occupying itself in time 
of peace AntU prejiaring supplies of hospital stores, 
tiaiiiirig nurses, (Src., and during Avars funiishiiig 
the same in aid of their resjiective armies, neutral 
nation.s being invited to assist such national com- 
mittees ; (2) the declaiatioii of the neutrality of 
Jio.‘=spitals, of the officials of the sanitary service, 
of the unpaid nurses, of the inhabitants of the 
country aiding the Avounded, and even of the 
Avouiided thenuselves. Tlie conference suggested 
the adoption of the same distincti\’e and uniform 
badge (the red cross on a white ground) for all 
hospitals and sanitary officials as Avell as for the 
volunteer relief agents, A treatA', the Convention 
of Geneva, embodying tliese resolutions Avas signed 
at a .second conference at Geneva in 1864 by twelve 
I out of sixteen representath^es there assenibJed, and 
it has since been acceded to by every civilised 
nation. International conferences have been held 
at Paris (when the convention Avas extended to 
iiaA’al Avarfare), Berlin, and Vienna, but the resolu- 
tions passed at Geneva Iiave undergone no material 
alteiation. The International Conimittee still con- 
tinues at Geneva, for though its pioneering Avork 
is over it forms an important centre of communi- 
cation between belligerent states, and appoints 
agencies whenever Avar is declar^, to facilitate 
the action of the different societies and the trans- 
mission of relief offered by neutrals. The English 
Order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem, the 
National Society for Aid to the Sick and XYouuded 
in War, the Eastern War Sick and Wounded 
Relief Fund, the Stafford House Fund, the French 
Societe de Secouns aux Militaires Blesses, the 
Russian Johanniter, and the Austiian Samariter 
Verein are among the he&t knoAvn of the numer- 
ous Red Cross societies. The International Com- 
mittee at Geneva publishes quarterly, since 1869, 
the Bulletin International de^ SocieUsde la Croix 
Ilougc. See also The Bed Cross: Its Past and 
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Future, by G. Moynier (tvan-=?. by J. Finley, 1883), 
a Red Cio «^«3 knight of tlie foiemosb lank, having 
been the finsfc to enter Parif^ with piovisions, and 
having leceived for his many and gieat services 
the o'old medal fioui the committee at Veisailles, 
aiidSecoiations from the vaiious French Red Cross 
societies, wliich contains the text of the Conven- 
tion of Geneva ; Under the Fed Cross, by Pearson 
and McLaughlin j Azotes and FccoUections, by W. 
M'Coiniack. See Amijul VXCE. 

Ued Cross, The Royal. This decoiation v'as 
inst\t\\tevl by Qneeu V\eto\ia iw 1883. It is con- 
feued on any ladies, English or foieign, lecom- 
niended by the Secretary of State for War, for 
special exertions in piovidiiig for the nnising, or 
foi attending to .sick and wounded soldiei.s and 
sailois. The decoiation is a cross of ciimson enamel 
gold-edged, attached to a daik-blue libbon red- 
edged, one inch in width, tied in a how and worn 
on the left shoulder. 

Red I>cei% 01 Stao {CaDus chqduts), a large 
and veiy Iiandsome animal, inhabiting some of the 
foiests of Eniope, West Asia, and North Afiica. 
Those living in the more northern parts are snialler. 
In Britain led deer are found on Exmoor, in the 
Higlilainls of Scotlaml, and in some pai ts of Ireland. 



Stag, Rind, and Calf {Cervita cla 2 )hns)^ 


The full-grown animal stands over 4 feet at the 
witheia, and is dark reddisli brown in colour, slightly 
grayish in winter. The Antlers {n.v.), with whicii 
the lival males light, belong to wiiat is called the 
elaphine type, having protrusive brow-tines, Avell- 
marked hez- tines, a rounded beam, and tciminal 
snags "arranged in a cup or ciownd As usual, 
they are shed in the spring of each year, and gain 
‘points’ with each year’s fresh growth, a ‘loyal 
stag ’ having twelve, though this is not the maxi- 
mum. Darwin mentions an antler 30 inches in 
length with liftecu snags, and another with thirty- 
three, while Flower refers to ‘a pair of antlers, 
weighing 74 lb., and with forty-live points.’ 

The male stags are distinguished by the posses- 
sion of antlers, and arc rather larger and strotmer 
than the females. Tlieir voice is also stronger, for 
they bellow very loudly when enraged or when 
chailoiiging their rivals. The combats are very 
iicreo, and sometimes fatal even to both com- 
batants, for thoiv antlers sometimes interlock in- 
extricably. In fighting, the projecting brow- tines 
form most effective weapons. The breeding season 
is in Sentember or October, but the young are not 
born till the end of May or the beginning of June, 


As in most species of Ceivns they aie liist slightly 
spotted with white. In the first year the j^oiing 
male has only a hint of antleis, in the second year 
only small un hi an died beams; theicaftcr a tineig 
gained each yeai. 

Nearly allied to the led deer is the Noith 
Anieiican Wapiti {C, ccuiadensis), and theie aie 
other closely i elated species (if not vaiietics) in 
Persia, Cashnieic, and Tibet. See Deer, Stag- 
IIUNTING ; and i?cf^ Deer, by R. Jelleiies (1884)^ 
Reddendo. See Charter. 

Ilcdditoh, a busy manufacturing town on t)io 
hoideis of Worcester and Wairvick shires, staiuh on 
an acclivitjr 13 miles RSW. of Biiiniiigham hy lail. 
Needles, pins, iisli-liooks, and H si i in g- tackle aie 
made extensively. I*op. (18.)1)4802; (1881) 9961* 
(1891) 11,295. 

Reddle, Raddle, or Red Chalk (Scot Jceel), 
Fui impure peroxide of hoii (ferric oxide) associated 
with veiy variable pioporlions of clay or chalk, or 
sometimes other substances. It varies gicatly too 
in baldness, some kinds being difliculb to ciu&h 
and others quite soft. In colour it passes fioin a 
pale hrick-red to a tint occasionally neaily as 
bright as verniilioii. It is found in many placea 
abioad, and in England in Somei setshire, the 
Forest of Dean, at Wastwatei in Cumheiland, anti, 
of a quality valual)lG for polishing optical glasse«», 
near Rotheiliam in Yoiksniio. Some kinds of it 
aie used for marking sheep, other.s for carpenteis’ 
and masons’ pencils, and the linci qualities for 
ai Lists’ crayons. Red ochre is one of the vaiicties. 

Red Earth, the Ufune given to the leddiah 
loam or eaith which so fietmently occuis in legions 
composed of limestones. This eai th is the insoluble 
resiituG of those poilions of the calcaieoua lock 
which have been dissolved by lain. Such led 
earths are of common occurioncG in limes tone 
ea^CIns. See Caves. 

Rodemi>tiO]iistH, one of the names of an oider 
of monks ilevoted to the redemption of Chiistiaii 
captives fvcm felavciy. They are move frequently 
called Trinitaiians (q.v.). 

Rcdcinptorisls, called also LrauoRLVNs, a 
congregation founded by felt Alfonso Liguoii (q.v.). 

Redesdale, the valley of the livcr Reed in 
Nortlmmljcilaml, extending almost from the Scot- 
tisli border in a south-easteily direction for ovei 10 
miles, until it opens up into the valley of Die T 3 'ne, 
the river joining the North Tyne at Reedsmoutli. 
It is for miles a meio mountain vale, sloping up- 
wards into bleak and dreary moorland, but it has a 
quiet beauty of its own that is not easily foi gotten 
by the traveller. The river springs out of the 
Cheviot Hills, which lie athwait the head of the 
dale, and down its couise from Carter Toll on the 
border lay one of the chief roads into Englanil, 
Watling Street itself traverses its middle and upper 
part. Near the southoin end of Redesdale is the 
famous field of Ottcrhiun (q.v,), hut 16 miles from 
the border, which point again is but 10 miles fiom 
Jedburgh. The men of Redesdale of old weie 
brave and turlmlent, and bore more than their 
share in Border feuds and forays. — Redesdale ga\e 
from 1877 the title of carl to John ‘fhomas Fieeman 
Mitfoid (1805-86), who was son of the ex-Speakor, 
John Mitford (died 1830), lirst Baron liedesclale, 
and who himself from 1851 was Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords, and a deter- 
mined enemy of change in ecclesiastical rnatteis. 
Redes Wire, Raid of the, a battle fought 7fch 
July 1575 close to the English border at the 
leading acioss the Cheviots into Rede.sclalc, about 
6 miles ESE. of Chesteis in Roxburghshire. A 
number of Scots attacked an English force to 
avenge the slaughter of a countryman, but were 
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beaten )>ack and on tlie i>oint of being utteih 
ioiite<l, ^\lien tlie i)iovo-at and to^\^l^Illen of Jed 
bnigli ani\ed hot fioin the 10 maicli, ami at 

once ^et on the enemy* The EllLdi‘=^hIllen ^\e^e 
fcoon completely defeated, %vith the lo*", of seveial 
consideiable jnisonei^. There a pio'sy ballad on 
tire subject in Scott’s Border Minstrelsij. 

Red-eye, or Rudd {Lendscus er^jtluoidithah 
’iiius), a lish belonging to the same genus as loaeli, 
chub, and minnow. It i'y common in lakes, slo^v 
ri\ei 2 >, and fens, in many parts of Europe and in 
England. It imich resembles tUe Ptoach v,), but 



Eed-ej’e oi Rudd (Xeacrscrra eri/throphthabnus). 


is feboiter and deeper. It is richly coloured, the 
name lliidd referring to the colour of the liiis, tire 
name Red-eye to that of its iris. The lish is better 
eating than the roach, and .sometimes attains a 
weight of 2 lb. 

Redgraves Richakd, painter, born in London 
on 30th April 1804, in 1820 wa.s admitted a student 
of the Academy, and was elected an A.R.A. in 
1840, an R.A. in 1851. Prom 1847 onward.? he took 
a prominent part in art instruction, and in 1857 nas 
appointed Inspector-general of Art Schools, wliiclr 
office, with that of Surveyor of the Royal Pictures, 
he resigned in 1880, being then created a C.B. In 
1882 he was placed on the list of retired academ- 
icians, and next year he ceased to exhibit, having 
since 1825 contributed 145 pictures to the Academy, 
besides for ty sent elsewlrere. He M’rote, with his 
brother, A Century of Bnglish Paint en^ (1S66), and 
edited se^'elal valuable catalogmes. He died 14tb 
December 1888. See his Benmiiscences (1891). 

Reding} Aloys von, the famous champion of 
Swiss independence, was born in 1755, in the canton 
of Scliwyz. After serving in Spain he retumed to 
Switzerland in 1788. As captain-general of tire 
canton of Scliwyz he repulsed the Piencli Repub- 
licarrs, May 2, 1798, at Morgarten. After the 
formation of the Helvetic Republic Reding was 
one of those who eagerly worked for the restitution 
of the old federal constitution. In 1802 he founded 
in the eastern parts of Switzerland a league, ’with 
the intention of overthrowing the central govern- 
ment. Reding -went to Paris in order to gam over 
the First Consul, but failed. Till 1803, and again 
after 1809, be acted as Landamman or chief -magis- 
trate of Scliwyz. He died 5tli Febinary 1818. 

Red-letter Bays. See Black Letter. 

Red Liquor. See Calico-printing, p, 645. 

Redoubt. See P'ortification. 

Redout a fortified^ post on the Black 

Sea coast of Rri.s.sian Caucasia, is situated in a 
mai'shy region at the mouth of a small river, about 
10 miles N. of Poti. It was the chief sbipping- 
place for Circassian mrls to Turkey, and was cap- 
tured by the British neet in 1854. 

Redpole. See Linnet. 

Red River, the lowest -western branch of the 
ISiisbis&ippi, rises near the eastern border of New' 


Mexico, flows eastwaul thiougli Texa^', forming the 
entire soiitbem boundai v of Indian Teuitoiv , thence 
^outli-ea'it tliiough Ailcan^a'^ and LouRiana, and 
enters the Miss.L>ij>pi below 31“ N. lat. It U 1600 
iinlc'j long, and iecei\e :9 miineious. brancbe-., the 
Ma^hita (Ouachita) the mo^st important. It L 
navigable for .seven months to Shreveport (350 
miles). A few miles above is the Great Raft, of 
driftwood, which fnimeily blocked up the river. 

Red River of the North, a 11 av i gable riv ei 
of the IJnited States and Canada, lise.s in Elbow 
Lake, Minnesota, near the sources of tbelSIi'-Nisisippi, 
and Hows south and west to Bi eckinridge, then 
north, foimiiig the boiindaiy between Miime&ota 
and North Dakota, and so into Manitoba and 
through a flat country to Lake AYinnipeg. Its 
course is 665 miles (525 in the United States). 

Red River Scttlcmeut. See M vnitok v. 

Red Root {Ccauothus), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Rhanmacere, coii'^'isting of decidu- 
ous .shrubs with simple alternate leaves and large 
red 1 oots, wdrence their common name. The common 
Red Root of North America {C. nniericanus), which 
abounds from Panada to Florida, is a sbrnb of two 
to four feet bigli, with beautiful tbyi.si of numerous 
small w'hite flowers. It is sometimes called JS’ew 
Jui>ey Tea, an infusion of its leaves being some- 
times used as tea. It serves also as an astnngent, 
and for dveiiig wool of a cinnarrroii colour. A 
]\Iexicau species has blue llovvei^, and a Californian 
kind is used for evergreen hedges. 

Redrutlij a town of Cornwall, on a hillside 
(414 feet) in the centre of a great mining district, 
9 iiriles by rail W. by S. of Truro. It Iras a town- 
ball (1850), public rooms (1861 ), a niineis’ hospital 
(1863), &c. AVilliain Murdock (q.v.) lieie in 1792 
iii-st used gas for lighting purposes. Poir. (1851) 
7095; (1871) 10,685; (1891)10,324. 

Red Sea. The^ Red Sea is an arm of the 
Indian Ocean, running north-noi*th-vvest from the 
Gulf of Aden, with which it communicates by tire 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 134 miles across." Its 
length is about 1200 miles, and its width in the 
central portion is between 100 and 200 miles, the 
greatest breadth being about 205 miles ; it narrow.', 
tovvards the southern enti’ance, wdrile in the north 
it is divided by the peninsula of Sinai into "tw’O 
gulfs, the Gulf of Suez, 170 niilefc. long by 30 miles 
wiile, and the Gulf of ‘Akaba, 100 miles in length. 

The Arabian coasts of the Red Sea are usually 
nauow sandy plains backed by ranges of barren 
mountains ; the African coasts tovvards the north 
are flat and sandy, but fai'ther south high table- 
lands rise some distance inland, culminating 
still farther south in the lofty mountains of 
Abyssinia. A marked feature in the configura- 
tion of the Red Sea is found in the large exibt- 
ing and upraised coral-reefs running parallel to 
both the eastern and western sliores, those to the 
east being more extensive and farther from the 
coast than those to the w'est; the most iinpoitarit 
are the Farisau Archij^lago in the eastern reef, 
and the large island of Dalilak, lying off Aiinesley 
Bay, in the western reef. In addition to the islands 
of organic formation mention may be made of the 
volcanic group lying in 14“ N. lat., tlie largest of 
which, Jebel 2ugur, is 10 miles long, 7 miles vvide, 
and 2074 feet in lieigiit ; farther north, on the islet 
of Jebel Teir, is a volcano which was activ^e itntil 
quite recently, A dangerous reef, the Diedalns, 
lies directly in the path of steamers in 24^® N. 
lat., and a lighthouse has been placed on it. The 
mincipal haidroui's on the Red Sea are Mocha, 
Jffodeida, Lokeyyab, Jiddab, and Yenbo' on the 
Arabian coast, and Massow^ah, Khor Nowarat, and 
Suakim on the African coast. 
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111 ancient times tiie licd .Sea was used as a 
iiieana of coinnimiicatiou by the Flimnicians and 
other maiitinic people^, until tlie discovery of the 
route round the Cape of Good Hope diverted the 
tralUc into another channel, only to be revived, 
however, on a much more extensive scale with the 
construction of the Suez Canal. 

The tides are veiy vaiiable, depending hugely on 
the diiectioii and foico of the windfo, which also to 
a yveafc extent detciuiiiie the direction and velocity 
of the surface currents. The hot climate is due 
to the almost cloudless sky, and coii.sc([uenfc want 
of rain, the altitude of the sun, and LJie absence 
of rivei-s. The mean teinpeiature of the air gener- 
ally laiiges between 70^* and 94° h\ during the 
day, tliough rea<ling.s of over 100° aie often regis- 
tered in the .shade; but during the night the tem- 
perature may fall to tlie freezing-point, owing to 
uidiation in the clear atmosphere. The prevailing 
M’iiid on .slioj’e i.s iiorth-noi tli-n est almost univer- 
-sally, hut fiom October to May soiith-soLith-ca'^t 
winds inevail over the soiitlieiii poi’tioii.s of the 
sea, a belt of calnu and callable winds oecuning in 
theceiitial icgious, Avhile in the northern portions 
tlie usual uortli-iioi’th-wcst niiuls aio met vitli. 
Evapoiatiou is very great, jliuI the air over the 
water is always veiy moist in the summer; hurri- 
cane.s are unusual, but lain -squalls frecpicnUy occur 
with the soutlierly winds, and moderate gales u,iid 
sandstorms, called 'diagoiis’ in the popular lan- 
gviagc of the Aiabs, are not uneoinnioii. 

Tlui mean temperature of the surface \vater in 
the lied Sea varies at the northern end between 
about 05° and 79° F., in the central regions between 
75° and 86", and at the Houtherii end between 78" 
and 89° ; readings of over 100° have been reeorded 
at the .south end of the sea. The tomperatni e of 
the water below the sin face decreases down to a 
depth of about 200 fathoms, from whence down to 
the bottom a mean temperature of about 71° is 
found all the year round ; this agi‘ee.s with the 
teinpeiature conditions ju'cvailing iii tlie enclosed 
seas of the East Indies, for instance, according to 
the observations made on hoard the ChidUngci'^ 
the depth at whieli the miiiiiimm temperature 
oeenrs (i.e. 200 fathoms in the Red Sea) indicating 
the depth of water over the banier separating the 
hJea from the oiien ocean. In winter, in the north- 
ern ])art, the whole body of water from surface to 
bottom usually lias a mean temperature of 71“. 

The salinity of the 'water is almost constant at 
about T080 (ordinary ocean water is about T026), 
ami this is due to the fact that no rivers flow into 
it, little rain falls, and the evaporation is excessive. 
It has been estimated that, were the Red Sea 
entirely enclosed, it would hecomo a solid mass of 
salt ill less than two thousand years, but this is 
prevented l>y an iiillow of water throngli the Strait 
of Bab-el-Maudel), and it is also known that a 
current of very salt water flows out underneath the 
incouiiiig smface eunent. 

The greatest depth in the Red Sea is about 1200 
fathoms, and the mean depth of tlie whole area 
about 375 fafchom.s. From the point of greatest 
depth, \Yhieh is near the centre, the bottom rises 
towards each end. (!)'\ving bo the absence of rivers 
the deposits apjiroach in character those formed in 
the open ocean, being largely composed of Foramin- 
ifeia, Ptcropods, and other pelagic aliells. The 
marine faiina and llora are extensive, and have 
been described by Haeckel and other naturali.sts ; 
it has been shown that a migration of the Red Sea 
and. Mediterranean faunae is taking place along 
the Suez Canal. The origin of the name — 
the Lat. Mare Ruhr uni and the Gr. Enjthra 
Thalcissa — is much disputed. The Hebrew name 
is Yam Silph, which Gesenius explains as the ‘ sea 
of reeds.* The path by which the Israelites went 


out of Egypt was along the couiso of the valley 
called Wady Tnmeilal, appaieiitly an old aim of 
the Nile now .silted uj). The Lake of Rmailicii 
{Ttarsa/i) va.s tlien most piohably the head of the 
Gulf of Suez, hut the e\act ijoint of passage of this 
arm of the sea still remains ubscuie. 

KodshuiiR. See .SANiirdi'En. 

Redstart [Rfd/cilla pho'^iicura), a bird of the 
lamily Sylvikhe, ranging in Euiope from the North 
Gape to the wooded regions of coiilial and Hoiitliein 
Europe; in Asia to tlic valley of the Yenesei in 
snmuier, and to Palestine, Aiahia, and Persia in 
Avintcr ; in Afiica fiom the Canaiie.s and Madeiu 
and Senegal to Abyssinia in Aviiiler. lu (heat 
Riiiaiu it is a .summer visitor to most parts, tlioiarh 
unaccountably absent fiom some ; in frehiiid it Im^ 
been very seldom lecouled, but since the snuimci 
of 1885 it has lies led annually at PoAvei s CuiiK:, 
County Wicklow. The male is about 51 inches 
long, has the head, back, and uing-coverLs slate- 
gray; the forehead ami eyo-sLieak Avhite; chin, 
throat, and cheeks jet black ; wings blown, vvith 
outer edges; the tail and upper tail covcM’tb 
inight in tons clie.'^tnut ; the lesb of tlie under paih 
biiH’; bill black ; legs and feet brown. The female 
has the iqiper jiaiLs greyish hioAvn, under pait^ 
lighter, the tail less biiUianli, and no blight colonic 
on the head. The ledstait is a biin of liv^ely 
manneiH. Its food consists of Hies, gnats, small 


llcdhttirL [liuiLcilla jjhumicura), 

butterllies, and other insects ; the young are fed 
largely on catevpillam. The nest in Imilt of moss 
and dry grass, lined willi liair and feathers, in 
holes in trees or walls ; tlie eggs aic usually six in 
numlier, and of a light blue colour. The soiij' is 
slight, but soft and melodious ; the alarm note is a 
plaintive loheet. In some jiaris of the country this 
bird is called the ‘ Fire- tail,’ fttari being derived 
from the Anglo-Sa.son stcurf, G'l tail.’ The Black 
Redstart (R. fitys) is now a well-known visitor to 
many parts of the Englisli consks, especially of 
Devon and Cornwallj in autumn and Aviiiter, and 
also to the east and south coasts of Ireland. It is 
more rave in Scotland, but it lias been found as 
far north as the Pentland SkeiiioB. It has been 
recorded in Iceland, the Faroes, southern Scandi- 
navia, ami Den mark. From Holland southwards 
it is ahundaut in sjwing. Its home is in Boutheiu 
Europe and iiortlieni Afj’ica, whence it ranges 
eastwards to the Ural Mountains, Palestine, and 
Nubia. Other specie.s of redstart are found, one 
{R, mcsolerea) in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and l^ersia; 
another (the Indian Redstart, R, fiom 

Lebanon eastivard ; and a third {R. ochruriis) in 
the Caucasus and Armenia. 

Red Wsitcr# Bee Black Water. 
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Redwings [Ttdch*), a ^peoie^ uf Tliiii'-li 

(4 V.), well known in Uritain as a \\ inter biul of 
pawij^e. It ^[)endh the ^uininev in the iunthein 
paits of Europe and A^ia ; it occiiif' in Iceland, and 
-tia'^j'lea e\en to Dieenland : iu winter range 
extends to tlie Meditenaneun, Perbia, Noitliein 
India, and Siberia as far as Lake Baikal. In hize 
it E soiiiewh<at ‘'tnaller than the soiig-tlii ill'll 01 
inavP. Its flight K leinavkahly rapid. The geneial 
colour is a rich clove-biown 011 the head, upper 
parts of the body, and tail ; the wing-featheis 
, ilaiker, but witii Jigditer eAtejnal edge?; tlie Jt)ner 
I part's mostly whiti'-h, tinged and '•tieakcd witli 



lied wing ( Tardus diacas). 


brown ; the under wing-coveits and axillary fealheih 
bright reddish orange. The ledwing ai rives in 
Butaiii rathei eailier than the Fieldfare (cj.v.), 
and, like it, congregates in large flocks, Imb is 
niinieroiis and less gregavions. Its food con-jists 
of inseets, .small snails, and beiiie". It has an 
exquisite, clear, llute-liUe sung, which it pouis 
forth from the summit of a high tree, gladdening 
the woods of the iiortli. 

Redwood. See Pint:. 

ReCj LoutjH, a lake in the centre of Ireland, 
between Connaught and Leinstei*, is an exj/ansion 
of the river Slianuon (q.v.). 

Reed) the common Eiigdish name of certain tall 
grasses, growing in moist or marshy places, and 
liaving a very hard or almost wuudy culm. The 
Common Peed {Phrarjinitcs comiannis^ formerly 
Ariuidv Fhrafjmitcts) is abundant in Britain aiul 
continental Europe, in wet meadows ami stagnant 
waters, and by the banks of livers and ditches. It 
grow's ch icily in rich alhn’ial soils. The culms are 
d to 10 feet high, and bear at the top a large, miicli- 
branclied panicle, of a reddish-brown or yellowish 
colour, having a shining appearance, fioni niimeious 
long silky hairs which spring from the base of tlie 
spikelets. The twm outer glumes are very unequal ; 
and the -spikelet contains 3 to -1 perfect tloiets, wdth 
a barren one at the base. The culms, or stems, are 
used for making garden-screens, for light feiice.s, 
for thatclung houses and farm- buildings, for making 
a framew’ork to be covered with clay in partitions 
and lloons, for battens of w’eavers’ shuttles, &c. So 
useful arc reeds in these ways, and particularly fur 
thatching, that it is found profitable in some places 
to plant them in old clay- pits, vtc. Probably they 
might be planted wdtli advantage in many peat- 
mosses wlieie they are now uIlkno^VIl. The plant 
is not very common in Scotland ; but in the fenny 
districts oJ the east of England it coveis large tracts 
called ree.d-rondSj and similar tracts occur in many 
parts of Europe. Nearly allied to this is Apmdo 
doncuc, the largest of European grasse.s, plentiful in 
I the south of Europe, and found in marshy places as 
far north a.s the south of tlie Tyrol and of Switzer- 
land. It is 6 to 12 feet high, and has very thick, 


hollow^, wnudv culm-, and a iHiijdi-h-yclluw panic^ 
-ihejy and ‘-hining fiom -lik^ hails The wrM.Hl\ 
-teiiis aie an aiticle (U‘ cuiiimcic*-*, and ate n-e<l h\ 
mn^'ical in-tiument makeis for iced- uf chiiiunet-, 
inouth-iuH-c-i of oboe--, ikc. They aie aho made 
into walking— tic‘k- and li-liing lod^ Thecieeping 
loot- contain much raiiiia and -ome Migar. At amhj 
\ Karla is siijipo^ed to he the gia-^ called Sur in 
Sind, of which the flow’d -^talk^ me veiy fibiou-; 
I find the lihies, being paitialli ^ep.tiatcd by beating, 
me twisted into twine and lopc-. The Sea Beed E 
Afninoplidit ( q. v. ) — or l^ttnuna — Ut und tnauti, 
Reed, in Mudc. the -onnding pmt of -eveial 
iii-tinments, -nclia*? the chiiionec, ha— ooiqohoo.fiml 
' bagpipe, .'=0 called horn it- laing imifle fiom the outei 
I IfiNcr t)f a leed [Arvuda donua ) found in 

the bfMith of Emo]>e. The name i*- al-o .applie<l to 
the "peaking pait of the oigan, though made of 
metal. Bced.s aie geiieially divided into two 
kind" — the ^<.0^///;/ iced, U"cd in theoigaii, ilaiionet, 

' vS:c., requiiing to he placed within a tube to pio- 
duce a mu-ical ^ouiid, and tlie Jnr: leed, n"e<l in 
1 ninents of the liaimoiiium ami conceitin.a 
kind. The Uigan (q.v.) leed (fig. 1) coii^hu of a 
1 metal tube, with tlie fiont jiait cut away and 
I liming a metal (lua''-, Geniirtn -iher, or 'iteel) 

! tongue, f/, covet ing the uiilice, attached at the 
iqqmr end. and bent foi wavfl at the lower end to 
peimit of \ihiation. The adnii""ioii of a citiieiir 
of air to the ontei tnhecaii'ses the tongue toiihiate 
again-t the edge of the opening in the tube n, pio- 
ducing a musical note, the pitch of which E deter- 
niiiied by the length uf the lice end of the iced; 



Fig, 1. Fig. 2. 


this is legiilated by a strong movable spring, c, 
pressing against it, the quality of the sound de- 
pending on the length and fuim of tlie ontei tube. 
In the Claiionet (q-v.) reed the mouth forms the 
outer tube. The reed in the drone of the bagpipe 
is ou the same piinciple as the organ reed, and 
is made of a piece of reed tube a few' inche.s long, 
cut across a knot at one end so as To make a -stop. 
A slit is cut ill it with a knife to make the tongue. 
It is shown in fig, 2, «, hi situ^ the outer tube 
being sliow'ii in section; the air enteis from the 
bag in the direction of the arrow’, the free end is 
the stopped one. The double heating reed (hg. 
2, 6) is that used in the ha-^soou, oboe, and the 
chanter of the bagpipe, and consists of tw’O reeds, 
shaped so as to be tied together in the form of a 
tube at one end, either vvith or without the aid of 
a metal pipe, to fit the end of the instiument, and 
thinned aw'ay at the other end, where the two 
meet wdth a little space between them in the 
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centre. The aii being blown into the thin end 
cauhOss the two leed^? to \’ibrate against one another. 

The free reed, shown 
in fig. 3, consists of a 
metal tongue, h and 
6', fixed at one end to 
a metal plate, a, 
liaving an elongated 
slob large enough to 
allow tlie free end of 
the tongue to vibrate 
through it on the 
adiiiission of a cur- 
lent of air; and this 
vibration forms the 
note, tlie pitch of 
which is regulated by the length of tlie reed. 

Reed Bird* See Bon-o-LiNK. 

Reed Mace. See Tyi>ua. 

Reef. Sec Coral. 

Reel, a lively dance, pojmlar in Scotland, which 
may be danced by two couples, but admits a greater 
number. Tlie music is in general written in eoni- 
mon time of four crotchets in a measure, bv\t some- 
times in jig time of six (piavers. 

Reels. See Borbins. 

Rees, Abraham ( 17^13-1825), a native of Mont- 
gomeryshire, and Unitarian minister for forty years 
at the Old Jewry, London, compiled an Encyclo- 
piedia (q.v.) on the basis of Ephraim Chambers’, 

Reeve (Sax. (jer^fa)^ a title applied to several 
classes of old ISuglish magistrates over various 
territui’ial areas ; thus, there Avere hovoufjh'rccvcSy 
over boroughs ; por^■?’CCi;c^■, in trading- towns, iu 
ports, as iu London (fpA^); high-rceucs, ^c. The 
Sherilf (q.v.) is the s?th'G‘7xcuc. The reeve in 
Chaucer is what is still called grieve iu Scotland, a 
land-steward. 

Reeve, Clara, novelist, daughter of tlie rector 
of Ereston in Suffolk, Avas born at Iiiswich in 
1725, lived a quiet life, and died unmarried, 3d 
December 1803. She translated Barclay’s Argenis 
(1772), and in 1777 published the Champion of 
Virtue^ a Gothic ^torg, renamed ne.xt year The Old 
"Englhli Baron. It Avas dedicated to Richardson’s 
daughter, and Avas avoAvedly an imitation of 
AYalpole’s Castle of Otranto ^ Avitli ibs extrava- 
gances toned down. She published four other 
novels, and The Progress of liomanee (1785). 

Rccvc.s, John, Avas born iu 1752, and educated 
at Merton College, Oxford, Called to tlie bar about 
1780, he became chief- justice of NeAvfoundlaiid 
( 1791-02), one of the king’s iirintera ( 1800 ), a super- 
intendent of aliens ( 1803-14), and laAV clerk to the 
Board of Trade, and died in 1829. He publislied 
much on laAv, and a Avidely pojnilar edition of the 
Bible, Avith selected scholia (9 vols, 1825). 

Reeves, John Srius, one of Englaiul’.s greatest 
singers, Avas born at Shooter’s Hill, Kent, on 21st 
October 1822. At fourteen ho Avas a clever ijer« 
former on various instruments, and aa^ appointed 
organist and director of tlie choir in the cluirch of 
North Cray iu Kent. He fir.st appeared in public 
as a baritone at NoAV^castle iu 1839. This ddbut 
was a complete success ; and he acquired fresh 
fame, but as a tenor, in London. In order to per- 
fect his voice and style he studied at Paris (1843) 
for some time, and then appeared at Milan in the 
tenor part of Edgavdo in Lucia di Laimnermoor. 
He returned to England in 1847, and, coming out 
at Drury Lane as Edgardo, was immediately recog- 
nised as the first English tenor, a position he main- 
tained for many years. He Avas engaged in 1848 at 
Her Majesty’s Tlieatre, and in 1851 sang as first 
tenor at the Italian Opera in Paris. Aftei' ceasing 
to sing on the stage (after 1860) he became popular 


all over the country as a ball ad -singer at couceiE 
He especially excelled in singdng oratorio paits 
his fiist oratorio rrde having been hi Judas Mai 
cahccus in 1848 ; from that year onAvards he sang 
almost regularly at the great annual musical featr 
A^als. His voice Avas of Aviile range, and of gveat 
natural purity and sweetness. On 11th May 1891 
he made ‘positively his last appearance,’ See 
Life by Sutherland EdAvards (1881), and Mv 
Jiihilee^ hy Sims Reeves (1889). ^ 

Refectory* See Monastery. 
Rel'crcnduiu. See Switzerland. 

Refleetiou. A surface on Avhicli a beam of 
light falls may be eitbcj’ rough or smooth. If it be 
rongli, tlio greater i>art of the incident liglib is irreg- 
ularly scattered hy the innumerable surface-facets, 
so as to be reilected or dispensed in all directions; 
if it be smooth, a proportion (but never the AA’hole) 
of the incident light is regularly reilccteil or turned 
back in deli nit e paths. A smooth, dustlesa mirroi 
is not visible to an eye outside the track of iay& 
reilected from it. If the polished surface be that 
of a Lraiisjiarerit substance (c.g, gla.s8) optically 
denser than the medium conveying the light to it, 
comparatively little light is reilected; but the more 
oblique the incidence, the smoother the polish, and 
the greater the dilVerence ))etAveen the optical 
density of the glass and that of the medium in 
A^dlich it is immer.sed, the ^^o'cater the proportion 
reilected. Thus less light is reilected from glass 
under Avater tlian from glass iu air ; and conveibely, 
if the light travel in the denser mediiun and strike 
the bounding surface between it and a raier 
medium — as Avliero light ascending through Avaler 
strikes its upper free surface — it Avill, if its ohli- 
quity of incidence exceed a certain limit, be almost 
totally reilected ; the small loss that ensues arising 
Avholly from absoiq^tiou, Avhile no light is trans- 
mi tteil into the air almve. This may be sIioayu by 
holding a clear tumbler of Avaier above the head ; 
the image of objects beneath is seen reiiected in a 
bright mirror surface ; and a phenomenon of the 
same order is seen on tliru sling a iest-tuhe contain- 
ing air beloAV the surface of Avater, Avheii it Avill 
appear to have a lustre like quiGk.silver. If the 
reilecting surface be that of an opaque bodj^ the 
bulk of the incident light is reflected, a ])ercenta|e 
being lost by absorption. AYhat has been said 
about liglit ajqdies equally to other-nndulationa of 
all kinds, and therefore tlie theory of reilection to 
general reference to radiant heat, light, actinic 
radiation, and eleci ro-maguctic undulations (see 
Magnetism). RcJIection arises in all cases from 
a difference in the LraiiHiiiisHilnlity of ether-dhturb- 
ance.s on the tAvo sides of the bounding surface. 

On reilection from polished surfaces Ave have, so 
far as regards the directions of the reflected rays, 
tlie folloAving laAvs ob.served : { 1 ) The incident ‘ ray,’ 
the normal {i.e, a line diuAvn perpondicnlar) to the 
surface at the point of incidence, and the reflected 
‘ray’ all lie in one plane, the ‘plane of incidence;’ 
and (2) the angle of incidence (the angle Avbich 
the incident ‘ray’ makes Avitli the normal to the 
reilociing surface) is equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion (the covrespoiiding angle between the normal 
and the reflected ‘ ray ). These hiAvs aj)ply equally 
to ether- A^ulveB of all lengths, and therefore to light 
of all colours ; and they also hold good Avhatever 
be the shape of the surface. If the surface be 
plane their application is simple ; and if the sur- 
lace be curved avo have, in elfcct, to consider the 
curved surface as made up of indefinitely small 
facets, to eacb of which the above laws can be 
applied. The geometrical consequences of these 
laAVS make up Avdiat used to be called Catoptrics, 
that part of geometrical optics Avhich deals with 
reflection j ana this coincides in its propositions 
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with that pait of kinematic-^ which drives an 
account of tlie reheetion of waves. Here the 
ether- waves (using tlie term ^waves’ in its most 
general sense) are as'^umed to travel through 
optically homogeneous media, and can conse- 
quently he traced out hy imaginary lines drawn 
at right angles to tlie wave fronts or along the 
directions pursued hy the waves, the^e imaginary , 
lines being called ‘rays.’ ' 

Plane Sejlecting Sitrfaces.~~{\) Rays wliich are 
parallel to one another before striking a plane 
reflecting surface are parallel after reflection. (2) ' 
If light diverging from or conveiging towards a 
point, Q, be reflected from a plane mirroi', it will 

appear after veflec- 
Q tion to diverge from 

/fV towards 

\ / ^ point, situated 

W \ '>C on the opposite side 

_V. I _ of the mirror and at 

•.I / y an equal distance 

from it. In lig. 1, 

V ''' the rays diverge 

0.' from Q ; after reflec- 

Fig. 1. tioii they appear to 

diverge from q. If, 
on the other hand, the course of tlie light is such 

that the rays appear before reflection to converge 
upon <7, they will after reflection actually pass 
throiigli Q. (3) A consequence of the preceding 
proposition is that when an object is placed befoic 
a plane mirror tlie virtual image is of the same 
form and magnitude as the object, and at an equal 

distance from the 

mirror on tlie other 
^ -"Vx side of it. The light 

• \ hand of the image. 


' , side of it. The light 

• \ hand of the image, 

■" '■ I I ' ^' l .j taken as looking 

. towards the mirror, 

is necessarily oppo- 
site to the left hand 
p. of the object; so 

^ ^ that no one ever 

sees liim.self in a single plane mirror a.s others see 
him or as a photograph sliows him, Imt he sees all 
liis features reversed. (4) When two mirrors are 
placed parallel to one another, Jigfit from an 
object between them is reflected back and fore, .so 
as to appear on each occasion of reflection as if it 
came from images more and more remote from the 
mirrors. On each occasion the cour.se of the 

rays of light is the same as if the virtual image 
behind the mirror had been a real object; and a 
new virtual image is produced, apparently as far 
behind the reflecting mirror as the virtual object 
had been in front of it. Thus, in lig. 3, where AR 
and CD are mirrors, the distance Q-CD = CD-^l ; 
ol-AB =: AB-<72 ; and so on indefinitely ; and also 
Q-AB = AB-^"; <7'-CD = GD-j"/ and so on inde- 
finitely ; so that if the mirrors were perfectly plane 
and parallel, and if they reflected all the light 


inclined at an angle which is some aliquot part of 
ISO’, gives the principle of the Kalei(lo>cope (q.v. I 
{ 5 ) When a beam of light is leflected from a niirmr 
and the mirror K turned through a given angle the 
reflected beam is swept through an angle twice 
great. This prmcii)le is utilised in the conatnic- 
tion of many scientiflc instruments, in which the 
reflected beam of light .serves as a weightlef-^ 
pointer, and enables ns to measuie the deflection 
of the object vhich carrier tlie mirror. (6) When 
a beam of light reflected at each of two mirrora 
inclined at a given 
angle the ultimate de 
viation of the beam i'- \ 


which fell on theni, an observer between the 
mirrors would see in this experiment (which is 
called the endless gallery ) an indefinite number of 
images. A variation of this experiment, carried 
out with mirrors not parallel to one another, but 
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(if the whole path o) \ i 
the light he within one \L 

plane) equal to twice 1 
the angle between the 
miirors; for example, \ ' 

in fig, 4, the angle HUB, 

^vhich niea.snres the 
ultimate deviation of 
the original beam SA, : 

is easily proved equal 1 , 

to twice the angle 
BCA between the two c\' 
luirrors. This proposi- Fig. 4. 

tion is applied in the 

Quadrant (q.v.) and Sextant (q.v.). (7) When a 

wave of anj- form is reflected at a plane suiface it 
retains after reflection the form which it would 
have assumed but for the reflection, this form 
being, however, guided by reflection into a difter- 
ent direction. 

Curved Pejlecting ^urfaecs . — In tliese we have 
to trace out the mode of reflection of incident rays 
from each 'element’ or little bit of the reflecting 
surface ; and this leads, through geometiical work- 
ing, to such propositions as the following: (1) 
Parallel rays, SP, travelling parallel to the axis of 
a concave paraboloid miiTor (fig. 5} are made to 
converge so as all actu- 
ally to pass accurately 

through F, the geometri- v ^ ^ s 

cal foem of the para- /Sv 

boloid; and, conversely, f \ 

if fclie source of light he \ 

at F, the rays reflected — ^ 

from the mirror emerge V/_ 

parallel to one another — T 

a proposition of great \ 

utility in lighthouse \. 

work, search-ligdits, »Jtc. 

(2) If the paraboloid 
iniiTOi* be convex, parallel 
incident rays have, after 

reflection, the same course as if they had come 

from the geometrical focus of the paraboloid, (3) 

In a concave ellipsoid min-or, light diverging from 

one 'focus ’ of the eIlip'=*oid is reflected so os to 

converge upon the 

other 'focus’ of the 

curved surface; and ^ ^ 

by a convex ellip- ^ 

soidal mirror light / 

converging towards A - 

the one focus is made I -1 ^ 

to diverge as if it had V 

come directly from \ 
the other focus. (4) 

In a hyperboloid re- 
flector tlie two geo- 
metrical foci have 

properties corresponding to those of the ellipsoid. 
(5) In spherical reflectors, which are those most 
easil}^ made, there is no accurate focus except 
for rays proceeding from the centre and return- 
ing to*^ it. AYlien parallel rays ai*e incident on a 
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concave spheiical mirror we .see fioin fig. 6 that 
if they be parallel to tlie axis of the minor each 
nay is made to pass after reflection throngli a point, 
f 7 , 'which is nearer to F (a point midway between 
the mirror and its centre, 0) the narrower is the 
pencil of iay.s. If, therefore, the pencil of lays 
be very nairow in comparison with the radius, 
OA, the rays will cafter reflection approxiinately 
converge upon F, which is called Lie principal 
focus of the mirror ; and the principal focal 
distance, AF = ^AO = {r, where r is the radius 
of the spherical mirror. The farther any my is 
from the axis AO, the farblier from F is the 
point, to which that ray is lellccted; and the 
difleience, F^^, is called the longitudinal aherratioii 
foi that ray. The reflected rays from the vaiious 
parts of the mirror foim by tlieir intersection a 
Caustic (q.v.), the apex or ensp of which is at F. 
If, instead of using a parallel beam of incident 
light, we have light coming from a point at a 
definite distance along the axis, we lirid (.sec fig. 7) 
(list that any lay from 
Q to A travels back 
along AO, whence the 
focus of reflection i.s 
somewhere in the line 


fix- 



1 7 0 




ray, QP, is reflected to 
a point, ( 7 , such that 
the angle QPO == g^PO ; 
Fig. 7. and iliereforo (.since l)y 

Euclid, vi. 3, QO : f/O : : 
QP : qV) if the pencil bo relatively very narrow, so 
that t^P comes to be equal to QA, and qV to 
we have QO : qO QA : g'A. Tliis proportion 
reduces to the equation IjAq + 1/AQ = 2/AO ; 
whence we can readily fimt Aq Avhen AQ and AO 
are known. Thus, if, for example, the radius of 
cnivatiire AO he 12 inches (the princii)al focal 
lengtli being then 6 inches), and if Q he HO inche.s 
from A, we have \lAq + 1/30 = 2/12 ; whence l/Ai/ 
= 8/ GO and Aq = l\ inches. The same formula may 
he written \jd + \]d‘ = 1//, where d and d‘ are the 
dLstfiiices from A of the two * conjugate’ foci, q and 
Q, and f is the principal focal length. The two 
‘conjugate’ foci are reciprocal ; if light start from 
q it will he reflected to Q. As Q, tlie source of 
Tight, approaches 0, q also approaches O ; wlien Q 
is at 0, q also is at D ; as Q continues to move to- 
wards F, q nio\'es out more and more rapidly beyond 
O ; when Q is at F, q is at an infinite distance, or 
the I'eflected rays are 
parallel ; when Q is be- 
l.ween F and A the re- 
flected rays are diverg- 
ent, as if from a virtual 
focus on the opposite 
side of A. li the 
mhi*or be convex, lig. 
8 shows that AO and 
AQ have, with respect 
to the reflecting sur- 
face, opposite signs ; 
so also have AO and 
AQ; so the equation 
above becomes \IAq H- 1/AQ = 1/AO ; whence, 
taking the same numbers as before, Aq is equal 
to - 5 inches; a virtual image, ficeming to come 
from a point 5 inches on the other side of the 
reflecting sm face. 

As to the quality of the light reflected there 
are some peculiarities to be observed. From the 
surface of a transparent body, of greater optical 
density than the surrounding medium, light polar- 
ised in the plane of inculonce and reHeetion is 
move largely reflected at oblique incidences than 
light polarised at li^ht angles to that plane ; 
when the angle of incidence is such tliat the 



reflected and refracted ray.s tend to be at liglifc 
angles to one another, the Avhole of the iHit 
reflected is polarised in the plane of incidence and 
1 election; and if liglifc polarised at right anglea 
to that plane be imide^ to fall upon glass at the 
paifcicnlar angle of incidence just referred to it 
will not be leflected at all, but Avill wliolly enter 
the glass. Plane- polaiised light polaii.sed in any 
other plane than that of incidence or one at ri«dit 
angles to it, is, after total jofleotion in glass, found 
to he elliptically polarised (see Polarisatiok)* 
and this phenomenon is always presented in reflec- 
tion fi'om metals. In the case of electro magnetic 
radiation (see Magnetlsm ) theory and practice 
concur in indicating that conductors are good 
wliile non-conductors aie had icflectois; and the 
same general proposition holds good with leference 
to those more frequent but othoi wise similar ether- 
ORcillatioris to which flic phenomena of Eadianb 
Heat, Light, and Actinism aic due. 

Reflex Action, Sec Neea^ous SA^'3TE^r. 

Reform is a comprehensive name for those 
changes in the law by Avliioh the House of Commons 
has been made a truly representative body. In the 
iSth century only freeholders voted in English 
county elections ; in many boroughs the fianchke 
AY as restricted io mombms of the corporation; 
borouglis of this chis.s Aveie usually under the 
influence of the croAvn or of .some Avealthy individual 
who regarded them as a ])arb of his property. In 
1745 Sir F. Dashwood moved an amendment to the 
acUlre.ss, claiming for the people the right to be 
freely and fairly reprchontcd ; in 1700 Lord Chatham 
took up the cau&G of Reform ; Wilkes proposed an 
excellent scheme of redistrjliution in 1776; in 1780 
tlic Duke of Richmond proposed annual parlia- 
ments, universal suflrage, and equal electoral 
districts ; hut Ins plan met with no support. Pitt 
enteiAul juihlic life as an avowed reformer, and in 
1785 he introduced a measure of redistribution; the 
part of liis scheme most open to ohjeetion Avas the 
proposal to compensate OAvnevs of rotten boroughs. 
Jlis hill Avas rejected, and he dropped the subject. 
The king was opposed to change, and in the public 
mind leform came to bo idenbiIied_Avith the revolu- 
tionary opinions Avljich Avere beginning lo prevail 
in Franco. Fox .'ind Giey kept alive the demand 
for a wider franchise and a better distribution of 
])OAver; and after the lapse of years Uie Whig 
friends of reform found an able leader in Lord J. 
Russell, His first motion on the subject Avas pro- 
posed in 1820, and in 18.30 lie accepted office under 
Lord CTi-ey. A Reform Rill Avas bi might in, and the 
second reading Avas canied hy a inajoiity of one, 
A subsequent defeat in committee compelled the 
government to di.ssolve. The country declared 
unmistakably for Lord Grey; bis second lieforrn 
Rill AA^as passed in the Commons by a large majority. 
It Avas rejected by the Lords, and the saiue fate 
Avould have befallen a third bill introduced in 1832, 
but tlie resistance of the Lords Avas overcome by 
the threat to create as many noAV peers as might 
be necessary to pass tlie bill. After something like 
a century of discussion the first Refoi m Act received 
the royal assent. The greater part of the lahouring 
classe.s were still unenfvancliised ; the Radical 
refornieia ay ere still unsatisfied ; bub the AYlugs 
and Tories ay ere uuAvilling to disturb the settlement 
of 1832. Agitation Avas .stimulaied by the so called 
People’s Charter put forth in 1838 ; but it Avas not 
till 1852 that Lord J. Russell reopened the question 
of Reform. Successive governments continued to 
Ining in abortive schemes, until at last in 1867 Lorn 
Derby and Mr Disraeli succeeded in i^assing the 
act by which household and lodger franchises Avei‘0 
extended to the boroughs. In 1884. Mr Gladstone 
proposed to assimilate the franchise in cotinties to 
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that -svliicli had been ;^iveii to the 130^0/^11 s ; hut 
the Lotd.s refu'^ed to pa'^'^ ariy bill for exteinling the 
franchise until the details of the "ovemnieiit scheme 
of Teclistiihution "weie befoie them. The action 
of the Lords led to consideiable agitation in the 
autumn recess. The hill rvas re- in t induced in an 
autumn se'^nion ; and the question at i'^sne bet\Yeen 
the two Houses was settled hy a very remarkalile 
act of compromise. Tiie government agreed not 
only to communicate tlieir plan of redistribution to 
the leaders fif the opposition, but to settle the 
details by mutual an-angement; Loid Salisbury 
and Sir S. Northoote attended meetings of the 
cabinet, and confeired with mini&tei-^ for that 
purpose. The results of this conference were 
embodied in a seiies of bills which were passed 
into law before the general election of 18S5. Two 
points in tlie measures of 1884-85 have been some- 
what severely ciiticised — the adoption of single- 
member districts,^ a mode of distrilmtioii which 
suppi'esses the opinions of all local minorities ( see 
Representation), and the addition of twelve 
members to the House of Commons, which was 
already too large a body for deliberative purposes. 

At the end ot the reign of George III. tliere were, 
in a population of 22,000,000, only 440,000 roteis. 
The Refonu Bill of 1832 added less than 500,000 
vote IS to the electorate ; the reform of 1867^68 
increased the electorate from 1,136,000 to 2,448,000. 
At the passing of the measure.s of 1884:“85 the 
electorate had by natural growtli risen to about 

3.000. 000 ; and the Act of 1884 added at once about 

2.000. 000 more to the list of voters. Of the new 
electors, about 1,300,000 weie in England and 
Wales, 200,000 in Scotland, and 400,000 in Ireland. 

See the articles P.-^BLEurENT, Chabtism, Glaurtonf, 
Bussell (Earl); Clay’s ConUHvtioiial History; and 
the speecliea of Gladstone, Bright, Disraeli, &c. 

RefomiAtion* The religious revolution of 
the IGth century, kno^^^l as the Reformation, is 
the greatest event in the history of civilisation 
since Paganism gave place to Christianity as the 
faith of the leading nations of the world. It marks 
the supreme importance of this revolution that the 
age which preceded and the age wliicli followed it 
belong to two different pha.ses of the human spirit. 
With the Reformation fiegins what is dif>tinctively 
knoTO as Modem Europe^ while the epocli that 
preceded it bears the equally distinctive designa- 
tion of the Middle Ages. As a revolution in which 
all the countries of westeim Europe were more or 
less directly involved, the subject of the Ref man a- 
tion has necessarily been treated in the different 
accounts of these countries. In the articles on 
Luther, Charles V., Heniy VITI., Calvin, Kiiox, 
and others further details will he found regarding 
the aims and methods of the revolution in the 
various countries Avhere it declared itself. Here, 
therefore, it will be sufficient to indicate brietly 
the general causes which produced it, the special 
con me and character it took among the different 
people.?, and its chief 1 ‘esults for the human spirit 
at large. 

The central fact of the Reformation was the 
detachment from papal ChriRtianity of the nations 
distin^ished by the general name of Protestant. 
By this severance an order of things came to an 
end under which Christian Europe bad been con- 
tent to exist from the close of the 8th centuiy. 
From the year 800, when, by a mutual under- 
standing or their respective functions, Charle- 
magne was crowned emperor of the Romans hy 
Pope Leo III, , western Europe had come to regard 
the papacy as the essential condition of individual 
and^ corporate life, as prime a necessity in human 
affairs as the sun in the coui-se of nature. Thus 
conceived, the poAver of the church underlay all 
human relations. It Avas the consecration of the 


chuicli that con^'tituted the family; the chuich 
defined the relations of rulers and "their subjectR, 
and the church was tlie final court of appeal on 
the ultimate questions of human life and destiny. 
In the nature of things «ueh a pouer could never 
he realised ca^ it was ideally conceived. Yet during 
the lltb and 12tli centuiies, the period Avhen the 
power of the pope? Avas most adequate to their 
claims, they undoubtedly Avent fai to make the 
idea a reality’. But the energies of the human 
spirit Aveie hound sooner oi later to issue in 
developments Avitli Avhich me<liteval conceptions 
weie fundamentally irreconcilable. By the 13th 
centuiy, along every line of man's actmty, there 
weie alreaily protesN, con->cious and uncon'-cious, 
against the system typified in the pope at Rome. 

The mo'^t remarkable of these piotests was the 
order of idea> a>>ociated with the name of Joacluiii 
of Flora in Calabria (died 1202). Under the name 
of the ‘Eteinal Gospel’ (used for the time in 
12 j 4) these itleas laii a course AvhicU for a time 
seriously threatened the existence of the medijeval 
church. The new teaching struck at the veiy root 
of the pa[)al system, for its essence was that the 
hour had come Avhen a new dispensation, that of 
the Hol.v Spirit, should supei-'^cde fclie provisional 
gospel deliveied by Christ. During the second 
halt of the 13th and the fii>t half of the 14tli cen- 
tury the influence of these ideas is traceable in 
every eountry of Christendom, and it was only the 
u nil in cl ling action of the chnicli that postponed its 
dLsintegiation for other tliiee centuries. The 
numerous sects Avhich either spiang from or weie 
quickened by this movement speak clearly to the 
revolutionary fever that had seized on men's spirits 
and Avas impelling them to other ideals than the 
traditions of Rome. Mainly tlie oft'^pring of the 
third order of St Francis, these sects swarmed 
throughout eveiy Christian country under the names 
of Bemiins, Beghauls, Fratricelli, Flagellants, 
Lollards, Apostolic Brethren, and everywhere 
f^reatl discontent with the existing church. Even 
John Knox (in answer to a letter by James Tyrie, a 
Scottish Jesuit) claims Joacliini of Flora as an ally 
in the Avork Avliich it Avas the labour of his onm life 
to achieve — the min of the papacy, and the pro- 
motion of what he deemed a purer gaspel. 

Simultaneously with this inaniiestation of re- 
volutionaiy feeling there weie tendencies in the 
sphere of pui e thought in e'^sential antagonism to 
the teaching of the church. The labour of the 
tliinkei-s of the middle ages Avas to reconcile faith, 
as inculcated hy religious authority, with human 
reason as they found it embodied in the accessible 
Avritinga of Aristotle. In tlie ISfch century, hoAi’- 
ever, the Ambic texts of Aristotle, and notauly that 
of the great commentator Avenhoes, made their 
way into the Christian schools, and thenceforward 
a leaven of scepticism Avas a present element in all 
the nnivGisities of Europe. An the result of the 
t-eaching of Averrhoes, a name of the most sinister 
import to every true son of the church, material- 
ism and paiitlieifim became common creeds among 
thmkewi, and the notion spread even among in- 
telligent laymen that Christianity Avas not the 
absolute thing the church had taught them ^ to 
believe. In Dante’s (died 1321) fierce exclamation 
that the knife is the one reply to him who denies 
the immoitalityof the soul AA’e have the outburst 
of a passionate faith in presence of a Avidespread 
libertinism of thought. 

But the most serious menace against the integrity 
of the papal system lay in the political deA’elopinent 
of Europe tluring the last three centuries of the 
middle ages. As the countries of Avestera Europe 
became more and more individualised, their peoples 
grew every year into a fuller consciousness of dis- 
tinct national interests and national ideals. 'While 
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this svab the tendency of the variouf* naLioiia, the 
pope during tlieae centurioa gradual!}^ lost lua 
position as the disinterested unipiie of Europe, 
and sank iiiLo an Italian prince, ndtli a temporal 
policy of his own wliicli led liini to seek allies 
among other potentates as they fell in ^Yith 
his own special ends of the moment. But such 
alliances naturally gave ollence to the princes 
excluded from them, and led to a suspicious dis- 
content with tlie Roman see, which, as was after- 
wards proved in the case of England, needed only 
the requisite occasion to ilamo into outiiglit le- 
hellion. The saying of Pliilip Augustus {died 
1223) — ‘Happy Saladdin, who has no pope!’ — 
expressed the feeling, which eveiy century grew 
stronger, that the pope would heconie an iiiipossihle 
factor in Euiopean politics. To tliih feeling sliouhl 
ho added the fact that, as the middle classes grew 
in intelligence and well-being, they looked Avitli 
envy on the immense wealth of the clergy, and 
gruliibled at the largo sums that annually went to 
the colFeis of Rome. 

During the Idth and 15th centuries medifcvalisni 
gave eveiy sign of an exhausted phase of human 
develoxnnent. By tlie HO-called Babylonish Cap- 
tivity, when the papal residence was Jixod for 
seventy years at Avignon (1305-70), and liy tlie 
Great Scliisin ( 1378-1417 ), during wliich the spec- 
tacle was seen of first two and afterwards three 
popes claiming to he the vicars of God on earth, 
the papacy sulleved a loss of prestige in the eyes of 
all Europe which it never afterwards fully re- 
covered. It was the further niisfortune of the 
church durhifj this eclipse of its ancient glory that 
all spiritual life seemed to have gone out of every 
rank of its clergy. Testimonies from every country 
lirove lieyond question that by the end of the loth 
century the clergy had hecomo grossly unfit to be 
the spiiituai ^wides of the pGO]de. T\ig sources of 
infcelfectiuil life had equally failed wherever the 
old pliilosophy autiiorised by the church continued 
to be the subject of teaching and study. In the 
later half of the 15th century .seliolasticisni had 
become the veriest trilling which ever engaged the 
iiiiiid of man. In all the interests of maids well- 
being, therefore, a renaissance was needed to evoke 
nesv motives and supply new ideals which should 
lift humanity to a Iiiglier plane of endeavour. Such 
a renaissance came, and fortunately tlie cliuvch 
did nob prove equal to suppressing this second 
burst of life as it had suppressed that of the 12th 
and 13 til centuries. 

It was again in Italy that the new life first 
declared itself, While north of the Alps scholas- 
ticisiu reigned in all the schools, the movement 
known as the Renaissance (q.v.) had in Italy been 
in full course for above a century. In itself the 
Renaissance Avns as far as possible from leading 
men to higher ideals in religion ; yet in two of its 
re, suits it gave a direct impetus to the Reforma- 
tion. In, spired by the life of antiquity, the human- 
ism of the Renaissance paganised the church and 
quickened that moral disintegration which was 
tlie prime cause of the religious revolution. On 
the other hand, through its opening of men’s minds 
by new studies and new measure>s of things, the 
Renaissance lightened the load of tradition, and 
made a new departure in the life of Cliristendoni a 
less formidable conception. In Erasmus ( 1 467-1 536 ), 
who has always been regarded as a true nurs- 
ing father of the Refoimation, we clearly discern 
these two results of the revival of the ancient litera- 
tures. In so many words he states liis grave fears 
lest the church should be whollj^ paganised by tlie 
universal imitation of^ classical modes of thought 
and speech ; while his own unsparing criticism 
of the chnroli and its traditions proves now much 
lie owed to the so-called ‘ new learning,’ 


The veiy zeal with which the revival of aulkniity 
was pm sued in Italy was itself a countercheck to 
religious reform in the country that of all othe^ 
needed it the most, All contemporary literatme 
proves that during the later pai t of the 15th and 
the opening of the 16bh century the court of Rome 
was as profoundly immoral as that of any of tlie 
heathen Gm])erors had been in the same city. The 
spiiibual claims of the ])apacy were the jest of 
ecclesiastics themselves. ‘Tlihs fable of Cliiist ' a 
ccitain dignitary of the clinrch is leported to have 
said in the Vatican, ‘ has been to us a source of 
great gain.’ Among the Italian. people, however 
there was never the slightest indication of i! 
national movement toAvards any serious bieach 
with tlie papacy. The religiou>s melodrama en- 
acted hy Savonarola at Florence (1489-98) ne\er 
struck at the central ideas of impal Christianity; 
and Savonarola, besides, never like Luther or Knox 
woke Vu deep response in the national conscious- 
ness. AVliile in Italy, therefore, there was no 
widespread religious qniclvening as in other coun- 
tries of Clnisteudom, there was no political reason 
such as elsewhere pi’oduced a breach with the 
pajiacy. For the Italian people the pope was not 
a foreign prince with temporal interests of his 
own con dieting Avith those of the nation at large. 
The did'event republics which partitioned the 
country might at times logard the pope as an 
enemy to their individual ambitions ; hut the 
nation as a whole was fully conscious of the honour 
of Iiaving the vicar of God in their midst, and as 
in the jiast they had stood by him against the 
emperors, so in the great religious revolution of 
the lOtli century they also remained faithful to 
liiui througlunit the gradual diBiucmhei ment of liig 
Bjdi’iliial dominion. 

Of the countiies north of the Alps Germany 
t\io iiTRt to he widely iidlnenced hy that 
lovival of learning Avliicli liad its origin in Italv. 
Ill Germany, hoAvever, the nOAv spirit Avrougfit 
undur fundamentally diHeront conditions, and 
lighted tlie Avay to vastly didereiit issues. Theie 
was every reason why Germany should lead the 
way in the schism from Rome. Outside Italy 
Germany Avas the country Avliero every abuse of 
the medimval ehuich Avas seen in its grossest form. 
The ignorance and sensuality of the clergy, the 
scandalous sale of livings, tlie disproportionate 
papal exactions — all these evils came to be vividly 
realised by the quickened consciousness of the 
nation. BetAveen Rome and Germany, lUoreoAfer, 
an antagonism existed in the very conditions from 
Avhich mediievalisni had sjirung. It Avas in virtue 
of tlie mutual nnders banding betAveen pope ami 
emperor that tlie clmrch came to fill the place it 
did in Avestern Europe. But almost from the fiisb 
the interests of Rome and the oiiiinre had been 
in collision, so that ])Ope and emperor came to be 
mere rivals for the first place among the western 
poAvers. It AA^aa natural, tuorefore, that in Gei-many 
Rome should he regarded Avitli a jealousy and siis- 
ncion which might easily groA\^ into irreconcilable 
lostility. 

Tiiese Avorkin^s of the national miiul found in- 
tensified expression in the acts and Avritings or 
Martin Luther, Avho, Avith a genius and audacity 
Avhicli have given him a place among the mouUlei'S 
of man’s debtiiiios, proclaimed the need of a n^v 
departure in the religious life of humanity. la 
rejecting tlie traditional claims of the papacy 
Luther at the same time supplied a ubay principle 
by Avhich, as lie contended, a higher and^ truer We 
of the soul might be lived. By his doctrine of Jus- 
tification by Faitli Luther thrcAv each individual 
on Ilia QAvn responsibility for the reason and life 
Avhich is entrusted to hini. Hitherto the dewiest 
concerns of men had been inextiicably bound up 
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with pope ami ami in JiaJ Jain tJie 

essential principle of nietUfeval Christianity. By 
the new principle Luther made the pope rio^lonj^an 
an indi^'peusahle factoi in intlividual or coipoiate 
life, ami tlms initiated a new' phase in the develup- 
iiient of society. As was to he e\i)eeted, this prin- 
ciple, organic in its working, cleft the German 
nation in twain, and gave rise to a struggle w Uich 
(lid not close till more than a century after the 
deatli of Luther himself. Luthers attack on the 
•-.ale of indulgences ( 1517 )» the hui'ning of the papal 
bull (15*20), Luthers condemnation hy the Empeior 
Charles V. at the diet of Worms (1521), his tem- 
porary tiiumpli at the fii'ist diet of >Spiies in 1526 
(the beginning of modem Germany, accoiding to 
Ranke), the confession of the Piotestant faith at 
Aug'iburg (1530), aie the outstanding events in 
the contest closed by the peace of Augsburg in 
1555, nine years after Luther's own death, but 
again reiie'wed in the disastrous Tliiity Years’ Wav 
1 1619-4S), and linally settled by the peace of AA^est- 
phalia (1648). 

The religious I'evolt of Germany left no country 
of Chris teiuloni unmoved. Before the lOth century 
had closed the bulk of the Teutonic peoples had 
followed her e.xainple and broken with the papacy. 
Under ime aspect, indeed, the Reformation may 
almost be legaidetl as a Teutonic iev<jlt against 
the domination of the Latin races. Between 1525 
and 1560 Denmark and S^Yederl, taking the occasion 
of a political revolution, both declared for Protes- 
tantism ; and in 1581 the United Provinces defini- 
tively threw otl* their double allegiance to Spain 
and tlie pojje. But it is more inipoi tant to trace 
the course of the revolution in the great powers of 
the AA^est. 

In Spain heresy of all kinds had no chance of 
finding a home. "In its terrible Incprisition, reor- 
Lmnised in 1478, it had an institution ready made 
for effectually dealing with all attempts at refoiin 
or 1 evolution. Luther found followers in Spain as 
in other countries ; but they were liteially extin- 
guished before their voices could be heard, and of 
all the great powers Spain profited least by the 
quickening spirit of the Reformation. 

Aluch more interesting and important is the 
history of religious reform in Fiance. Between 
1520 and 1530, the period of Luther’s greatest 
activity, both renaissance and lefonn found a 
firm footing in France, and bo many circumstances 
seemed to favour the future of both that for a time 
it was doubtful with which side the victory would 
eventually lie. On the one side was the university 
of Paris, which throughout the middle a"es had 
claimed for itself the nght — denied to the pope 
himself — of sovereign decree on the truth or falsity 
of all religious doctrine. A.s its decrees bad in 
everj^ case the strenuous support of the parliament 
of Paris, the university was a formidable force to 
be reckoned with by every innovator in studies or 
religion. In 1519 Luther’s disjiute with Eck had 
been referred to the doctors of Paris for decision, 
and their judgment, delayed for tuo years, had 
been tlie unqualified censuie of Luther’s position. 
Thenceforward every advocate of the new religion, 
and they daily grew in numbers, especially among 
the middle class, both in Paris and in tlie provinces, 
w'as pursued by the unrelenting hate of the parlia- 
ment and the univerEsity, On the other hand, the 
king (Francis I.), eagerly encouraged by his famous 
sister, Alargaret of Navarre, who herself had strong 
Protestant leanings, was at first dispo.sed to use 
the new religious movement as a weapon to his 
hand in his dealings with the court of Rome. In 
the end Francis saw that separation from Koine 
meant the disruption of the French nation, and 
after 1534 he resolutely set himself to the exter- 
mination of every heretic in his dominions. His 
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son and ‘'iiece-^or, Heniy II. (1547-59), eaiiied oat 
this policy with even gi eater ligour, but in ^pite of 
all effoiti" to siippre*"^ them tlie French Piote^tants 
giew' into a liodv formidable alike by their po'-itiun, 
wealth, and intelligence. The Huguenot W’ars, the 
Ala^-sacre of St Bavtlioloinew (1572), and the Edict 
of Nantes ( 1598) are the outstanding events in this 
long fctruggle, which, involving political as well as 
leligioms question.s of the fiint importance, threat- 
ened the veiy e.\Ltence c»f Fiance hy suggesting to 
Philip II. the ihility f»f annexing the divided 
country as n province of Spain. By tlie Edict of 
Nantes tlie Fiencli Protestants attained a certain 
nlea‘^ure of leligious fieedoiii ; hy its revocation in 
1685 PiotestantLsiu was stamped out of the country, 
and France thus deprived of the noblest elements 
in its society. 

The leligious revolution in Swit:ieiland is second 
only to tlial of Germany in its direct infiuence on 
the subsequent fortunes of the Eniopean nations. 
In SwiUeiland we have the case of a double levoit 
from Rome springing from the same conditions, 
yet each having a cliaracter and an animating soul 
of its own. At Zniich, as early as 1519, and 
independently of Luther, Ulrich" Zwingli, W'lio, 
according to Ranke, combined in himself the be^'t 
elements of renaissance and reform, gave lise to 
a movement w'hich split the Swiss cantons into 
tw’o liostile sections, and issued in the peace of 
Cappel (1531), which permitted to each canton the 
choice of its own form of faith. More important 
than the movement of ZAvingli at Zniicli is that 
associated wdth Calvin and Geneva. As in almost 
eveiy other case of revolt, political consideiations 
W’rouglib with religious zeal m the bleach of Geneva 
wdtU Rome. Before 1530 the town had leceiv^ed 
the new religion from French refugees, wdio thus 
gave its peculiar cliaracter to the creed eventually 
associated with Calvin and Geneva. But it was in 
the successful effort of tlie town in tin owing off the 
yoke of the Catholic Dukes of Savoj' (1534) that 
it found itself forced to join the great Protestant 
scliiani, and to fashion a civil and religious polity 
compatible with au independent corporate life. It 
was in the accomplishment of this task that Calvin 
liroved himself the great consolidator of the ten- 
dencies that underlay the Protestant movement. 
Inspired by Calvin, it w'as the pre-eminent destiny 
of Geneva at once to produce a reasoned civil and 
religious creed and a type of Christian believer 
that offered a solid float agaiirst the vast powers 
still at the command of the Roman see, and 
assured to Piotestantism its OAvn independent 
course in the history of mankind. 

In 1532 the Bchism of England from Rome also 
became an accomplislied fact. In this result bad 
issued tbe negotiations of Henry A^III. with Pope 
CJenient A^'II. for hfo divorce fixmi Catharine of 
Aiagon. But the view Buiunied up in Gray’s line, 
‘And gospel light first dawmed ft'om Biillems eyes,’ 
implies a totally inadequate recognition of tbe 
many forces that w'ent to produce the Englisli 
Refoimation. The king’s divorce was the mere 
occasion of w'hat must sooner or later have been 
the only solution of England’s relations wdtU the 
popedom. In England all the forces, in gi’eater or 
less degree, were at wwk which had protluced the 
religious revolution in Germany. As m Germany, 
the church alike in its teaching and practice no 
longer represented the liighest consciousness of the 
nation. It has of late been shown that its degra- 
dation was far foom being s(^eneral or so complete 
as the official reports of Ifonry had seemed to 
prove; yet the state to which it had come w'as 
cleaily such as to lend some countenance to the 
moat "drastic raeasui'es against it. By the end of 
the 15th century, also, the Renaissance, which w'aa 
everywhere the solvent of tradition, bad found its 
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repreaenLafcived in Eimland. Lin acre, Urocyn, 
Colet, and Sir Thomas More were all men more or 
leg's exnancLpafced from niediievalisui, though none 
of them broke communion Mitli Rome. Roth More 
and Colet spoke their minds freely on the unworthy 
lives of the clergy ; and tlie latter by his founda- 
tion of St Paul’s School in 1510, and by his placing 
it under lay supervision, took a step of the highest 
importance in the direction of the new order. But 
it is in the political development of England that 
we find the adequate explanation of her linal 
bleach with Rome- For ecu Luries the pope had 
come to he more and more rcfjaided as a foreign 
piince, whose powers, as he claimed the riglit to 
exercise them over ETigUslimen and English 
pioperty, were incompatible with English interests 
and English liberty. Moreover, by the date_ of 
Henry’s accession the pope was a mere Italian 
piince, whose own interests led him to .seek the 
support of the strongest arm. When Clement 
VII., therefore, declared against the divorce fiom 
Catharine, Henry regaided the decision not tlie 
oiacle of Christendom, but jls the counsel of an 
eai Lilly prince whose own interests left him no 
otlier alternative. 

The breach witli Rome was thus inevitable j but 
it still remained to be .settled whether the old or the 
new religion should finally gain the Engli.sh people. 
Henry himself to the close of his life jirofesseu to 
have broken with the old only in the one point of 
tlie headship of the church. In the reign of Ed waul 
VI. a clear depaifcme was made from the doctrinal 
systeni of the ancient church ; hut the temporary 
reaction under Mary showed how strong a hold 
that system htill possessed on the hearts of the 
peo])le. When Elizabeth came to the throne in 
1558 it Avas only her prudent policy that saved the 
country from the internecine divisious of France 
and Geimany, Three parties Avere equally bent 
on realising their own conceptions of a religious 
settlement. The adherents of the old religion, 
Avho still piobably made a half of the jicople, liatl 
not lost hope of a return to the old spiritual 
allegiance. Tliose Avho had renounced the papacy 
themselve.s made two distinct parties, each bent 
on ends so conilicting, that it Avns evitleiiL from the 
first that they could never Avork in c(numon, Tiie 
governing piiuciple of the one party, from Avhich 
eventually sprang the Church of England, Avas to 
miniiiiiae the dillei'ences betAveen the old faith and 
the new, and as far as possible to maintain the 
continuity of the religious tradition in the country. 
The other, Avhich drew its inspiration from Calvin 
and Geneva, and was afterwards known as the 
Puritan party, aimed at a root and branch rejec- 
tion of papal Cliiistianity oa at once in the intea*est 
of what they thought a i)urer creed, and os the 
only safeguard against a return to the old consti- 
tution. it Avas oAviii" to her politic lianclling of 
these contlicLing parties that at Elizabeth’s death 
England was of one niiud regarding the question of 
the papal supremacy’, and that tlie severance from 
Rome became a delinitive fact in the development 
of the country. By liappy turns of events, such 
as her excommunication by Pius V. in 1570, and 
by the extraordinary issue of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588, not only Avas the number of Catholics 
reduced, but such as still clung to the ancient 
faith thenceforward put their allegiance to their 
native prince before any claim of the Roman see. 
It Avas this filial triumph of the Protestant revolu- 
tion in England that saved the iiiovenieut in all 
the other countries of Europe. 

The triumph of the Protestant movement in 
Scotland is lilce\vise a fact of the lirst importance 
in European history. In Scotland, from the very 
beginning of Luther’S revolt, A\'e find the pu’esence 
of the same elements which elseAvheve led to 


revolution. As in other conn ti ins, the Scobtisl 
cleigy had lo>st tlie respect of the countiy. A 
early as 1525 Lutheiari books A\‘erc so Avidely reat 
that an act of parliament ai^os jiassed forbiddiut 
their impoxlabion. The veiy efforts of the chuicf 
to btanip out the new heresy, as in the burning 
of Patrick Hamilton in 1528, and of Geoi4 
Wisliarfc in 1546, served only to basten the tmn 
of aUtiii-s Avbich it had dreaded. Jealousy of the 
Avealth and political inliuence of the clergy dis- 
posed the nobility to thiov\'iu their lob Avith the 
party of revolution. When in 1559 ICnox return^ 
tioin liiw long sojourn abroad, bis unlliuchin« 
zeal and pemonal foice supplied the momentum 
that Avrvs needed to complete a revolution already 
in full eoume ; and in the folloAving year Pro- 
testantism Avas formally eHlabllshed as the religion 
of the coiiuti'y. Tiie consequences of this revolu- 
tion extended far beyond ScoLlancl. Uad Mary 
on her return in 1561 found {Scotland united in 
the Catholic faith, slio Avonld have commanded 
the destinies of England. Elizabeth could uevei 
liave ehecLed a religious scLLlemenb, aud, with 
England iiaraly.sed, PioLcHtantism could nob Lave 
held its own against the united forces of Catholi- 
cism. 

Thus, by the middle of the 16th century, it 
seemed as if the revolution must SAveep all l>efoi-e 
it, and tlie papal system be as completely effaced 
by Protestantism as Fagaiiism liad been eifaced by 
Christianity. At the beginning of the revolt the 
authorities of the ancient church did not fully 
realise that ^ the forces anayed against them 
menaced their very existence. WJieii the tiiie 
extent of the diuiger Avas realised the church dia- 
l)layed all the I’CHOurcc.s of an institution whose 
roots Avere in the very heart of Cluistendoni, and 
whicli, alike by its traditions and by its special 
adaptations to the Avants of the Imman sj)hifc, 
appealed to tlie deepest instincts of a large section 
of all the peoples of Avestoni Europe. Tlie Society 
of Jesus, founded in 1540, supplied an army of 
GutliuBioats, AvluiSG policy and devotion saved Rome 
f 10111 dissolution. Ry the decrees of the Council 
of Tient (1545-63), insjnred by the spirit and aims 
of the Jesuits, tlie church realliniied its traditional 
teaching, conceding nothing cither to renaissance 
or reform ; and a succession of popes during the 
later half of the 16th century earned out uuth a 
zeal AvorUi}’- of the better ages of the papacy the 
policy marked out for them by the Jesuits. 
Tlirough the disunion of the Protestants and the 
strenuous ellbrts of the papacy, the middle of the 
lOtli century saAv the tide of levolution checked; 
and in certain countries, more especially in Ger- 
many, the Jesuits even gained ground which hfld 
heen lost. By the close of the same centuiy 
Europe Avas portioned ]>e tween the tAvo leligions 
almost by the same dividing lines as exist at the 
piesenb day. 

It has been said that the central fact of the reb- 
giouM revolution of the 16th century Avas the sever' 
an.ee of the Prolesiant nations from the Roniau see ; 
but the great schism inevitably led to issues of 
Avbich the Protestant reformeis never dreamed, and 
AvJnch tliey Avould have denounced in as unqmdified 
terms as any theologian of the inediicval cliuich. 
The reform of religion preached by Luther or 
Calvin impliad no i cal change in the modes of 
thought that dlstinguisbcd nieduevalisnu Their 
theology aa-os but another form of sclioLaaticism ; 
their attitude to the classical tradition or to any 
departure from their OAvn conception of the scheme 
of things Avas precisely that of the Schoolmen 
trained on the Eecretals and Aiistotle. Foi ^ 
infallible church they substituted the Bible as the 
unerring expression of God’s relation to man ; the 
interpretation of the Bible they left to the inclt- 
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vulual c()ll^^ciocsness. Thirt fieeUoui \va.s of necessity 
only nominal, since the inenihers of any Piotestant 
church were ineniheis only on condition of their 
acceptiuj^ the church’s interpretation of tiie contents 
of the Bible, and since each different chuich deemed 
itself the special depositary of the only true con- 
ception of the perfect will of God. Nevertheless, 
it was from this attitude of the Protes>tant refonuei’s 
to the Bihlc that the developments of niodeni 
thought sprang. A reformer like John Knox 
woulil have stamped out every form of thought 
hostile to his own synthesis of things divine and 
human ; hut it wa.s not in the power of the Pro- 
testant system to do what had been so effectually 
done by "the chinch of the middle ages. In the 
inedireval conception church and state made one 
organism ; what menaced the life of the one 
menaced the life of the other. Hence the state 
^vas at the ehuich’s bidding whenever its arm ■was 
needed to deal with any suggestion of heiesy. But 
having no gi'eat central head, such an organic union 
Avaa impossible for any Protestant church, and 
religious error could not be regarded as a crime 
against the existing government. So complete was 
the revolution wi ought by this changed relation of 
cliurch and state that toleration of different creeds, 
and not an iron uniformity, was in time seen to Ije 
the indispensable condition of civil society. But in 
this lies the fundamental distinction between 
iiiediievalisrn and the modern spirit. Meduevalism 
ressted on the belief that society was threatened 
if any of its members questioned the body of truth 
of which the church was the custodier; it is the 
distinctive pnnciple of the modem spirit tliat truth 
shall be followed wherever facta are believed to 
lead. 

For authorities on the Reformation, see the articles 
in this work on the chief reformers, and those on 
Renaissance, Church History, England (Chubch 
of), Pope, Roman Catholic Church. Here we 
simply enumerate certain important books along the 
lines of the foregoing article, and following its order 
of treatment. Bryce, The Holv Roiiian Empire ; Renan, 
Joachim de Flar et rEvanpile Eternel (‘Nouvelles Etudes 
d’Histoire Religieuse ’ ), and Averroh et VAverroisme ; 
J. A. Syiuonds, The Etnaissance in Italy; Bishop 
Creighton, A HiUory of the Papacy during the Period of 
the Reformation ; Ranke, Deutsche GescMckte im Eeitalter 
der Reformation ; Gieseler, Lehvhuch der Kirchen- 
ueschichte (vols. iv. and v. intrans. i>ublished byT. andT. 
Clark, imder the title of A Qompendiiim of Eccltsi- 
antiral History) ; Beard, Life of Luther j Kostlui, Life of 
Luther (a truns. of the abridged life is published by 
Longmans); Bollinger, Die Reformation^ ihre inntre 
Entwickeluny und Hire "Wirkunyen (the most powerful 
statement from tlie Catholic point of view); Zeller, 
Histoire T AUemayne^ tome vii. (1891); M^Crie, Reforma- 
tion in Spain; Michelet, Histoire de France (vols, ix.-xii.) ; 
Baird, Rise of the Huguenots ; Bungener, Galvin, sa Vie, 
son CEuvre, ct ses J^crits (18(13); Kampschulte, Johann 
Calvin ( vol. i. 1869 ) ; Burnet, History of the Reformation 
(in England); Strype, Memorials of the Reformation; 
Froude, History of England (first four vols.) ; Brewer, 
Reign of Henry VIII. ; Dixon, History of the Church of 
England from the Abolition of the Roma7i Jurisdiction; 
"Worsley, The Dawn ofthe Jtefoi'mation : Its Friends and 
its Foes ; Aubrey Moore, Lectures on the History of the 
Reformation ; Lee, Lectures on the History of the Church 
of ScoUand; Cunningham, HisUivv of ike Church of 
Scotland; Gruh, Ecclesiastical History of Scotland; 
Bellesheim, Histoi'y of die Catholic Church of Scotland 
(voi ii. — ^Himter & air’s "trans. ). Seebohm’s Era of the 
Protestant Revolution, though somewhat one-sided, is an 
excellent little handbook for the whole period. 

Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 

"NVIien the time arrived that statesmen and re- 
formers combined to study the causes of crime with 
the view to systematic efforts for its repression, it 
soon became evident that the most effective method 
■would be to cbeck the first development of it in the 
young. Close observers agreed in the fact that by 


far the larger number of habitual ciiminaK coni- 
iiienced their malpractices before they weie twenty 
>'eais old, and nearly GO per cent! ■when undei 
fifteen. Han^dng ana imprisoning did not check 
the gi’owth of the class of jin euile criminals. In 
tlie eaily part of the 19th ceiitniy there weie said to 
he in London two hundred llash houses frequented 
hy 60(KJ boys and girls, who had no means of li\eli- 
hood but thieving, Sometliing had even at that 
time been done to pi ovide a better mode of dealing 
witli these young ])eople. The Marine Society, for 
taking charge of friendless cbihlren and sending 
tliem to sea, dates fiom 1756. The Phil anthropic 
Society’s Farm School at Redhill was foiinded 
about 1788, and some other schools were no doubt 
established not long after this ; but the first official 
attempt to solve the difficulty was the foundation 
of Parkliurst Reform atoiy, uuder an act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1888. Pieviously to this it appeal 
to have been the practice t<j grant paidons to young 
offenders on condition of their being placed "under 
the care of some ciiaiitable reformatory institution, 
and the preamble of the act above named refers to 
tliis practice as haniig proved so beneficial that 
it ivas considered expedient to cairy it more fully 
into effect. It made escape from these institutions 
or breach of their rules puiiifehahle, and converted 
the buildings at Parkhmst, lately used as a 
military hospital, icc. , into a reformatory prison for 
young offenders sentenced to transpoi tation or im- 
prisonment. Parkhuist Reform atnry w'as in fact 
a pii-sOii, though conducted according to a special 
system designed more with a view to lefonn than 
to punish. 

Ill 1S54 an advance was made Tiy enabling courts 
to pa.'^s on a prisoner under sixteen yeais old a 
direct .sentence of detention in a lefonnatoiy for 
not less than tw’o or more than five yeai’S, in 
addition to inipiihOnment in gaol for not less than 
fourteen days, Tlie refonnatoiy was subject to 
insjiection by an officer appointed by the Secietaiy 
of IState, and tlie ceitilicatc of tlie Secietaiy o"f 
State was neces.'^aiy to make it a legal place of 
detention. Treasuiy contributions towards the 
luaintenance of the "reformatory were autlioiised, 
and a compulsory contribution by the parent in 
relief of the Treasuiy chaige*^. In 1857 another 
step was taken by enabling qnaiter sessions and 
borough councils "to contribute to the establish- 
ment of a reform at oiy, providing that the plans 
were approved by the Secretaiy of State. These 
local authorities were also em]p"oweied to contract 
■with other reformatories for the I'eception of 
juvenile prisoners from their jurisdictions. The 
authorities "were by this act allow'ed to grant 
licenses on probation to the inmates of reformatories 
after at least half their sentence bad expired. The 
effect of the Act of 1854 had been gradually to 
supei-sede Parkhnrst, bo tliat whereas in 1849 it 
liaa about 700 inmates, and in 1854 about 536, on 
the 31sb December 1864 tliere weie only 68 ; and it 
was therefore closed in that year. In the year 1866 
the consolidated and amended act now in force was 
passed. It retained all the foregoing provisions. 

A sentence to refoiniatory is restricted to those 
offenders who are under sixteen and not below ten 
years old, ■vvrith the exceptions mentioned below. 
The sentence must be nob less than tw^o nor more 
than five years, but they must also he sentenced to 
ten days’ previous imprisonment or more. A child 
under ten yearn may be sent to a reformatory only 
if he has been previously charged with an offence 
or sentenced by a judge or court of general quarter 
sessions. The reformatory to which a young pei'son 
is to be committed is selected by the court which 
asses the sentence, but it must if possible be con- 
ucted according to the religious pei^suasion ^to 
which the cliild belongs, and there are securities 
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fov its being veuiovcd to such school if not origin- 
ally eominitted to it, No scJiool can be conipollecl 
to receive a chiUl. The selection of the school is 
in practice generally a matter which the governor 
of the prison arranges with the inaiiagerH after the 
sentence is juisseJ, except when a local aufcliorifcy 
has a geneial agreement with some school. 

A reformatory may be estahlished wholly by 
private individuals, or quarter sessions iii 
counties, or hy town- councils in quarter sessions 
boroughs, or by private individuals with contribu- 
tions from these local authorities, but the slate 
provides no reformatories, and the local authorities 
arc not obliged to do so. Plans of any buildings 
proposed to be used as a veforniatovy must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Secretary of State. 
The rules of I'eformatories are made by the 
managers, bat must be submitted to and approved 
by the Secretary of State, TJie expenses of main- 
taining the reformatory arc met partly hy private 
contributions, partly from local rates, partly from 
funds provided hy the Tieasury, and partly hy pay- 
ments exacted from the parents or guardians, Py 
tiie report for 1890 of the inspector it appears that 
there were iifty-tive reformatory schools in Groat 
Britain, including three ships. Of these ten were 
in Scotland. There u^ere seven in Ireland. 

The growth of the reformatory system in Great 
Britain is shown hy the following hguves. In 1854 
twenty-nine children were committed to reforiiuitory 
schools in England; in 1857, 1304; in 1877, the 
largest number recorded — viz. 1896 ; and in 1890, 
1299. The total population of the reformatory 
schools in Great Britain seems to have risen 
gradually until 1881, when it attained its maxi- 
mum — VIZ. 6738 ; &ince which it has fallen gradually, 
and on Slat December 1890 there were under 
detention 5031 males and 823 females, or together 
5854, of whom 41G4 males and 737 females wore 
actually iu the schools, the remainder being mostly 
on license, but 62 had absconded or -were in 
prison. Tlie cost of these ecliaols in the latter 
year was J5119,336, of W'hioh ^78,862 was provided 
by the Treasury, £5488 by the parents, £24,05.5 by 
local rates, £2793 by subscriptions and legacies, 
£799 by voluntary associations, and £2619 interest 
on investments and sundries. This leaves a 
balance of expenditure over receipts of £5519; 
and, as the inspector's report shows that thoi'e 
W'as a profit on industrial operations of over 
£13,416, it is presumed that the deficiency -was 
supplied from that source. The not cost per head 
in 1890 after deducting prolits of labour may be put 
at about .£19 per annum, for both hoys and girls 
in England. In Scotland the hoys cost about £17 
and the girls over £22, Testing the result of the 
reformatories and industrial schools by the com- 
mittals of juvenile ofleudei's to prison, it appears 
that, taking for com 2 )arison the inimher so com- 
mitted ill 1856— viz. 11,808 — bliere were up till 1873 
or 1874 more years iu which tlie number -was above 
8000 than below it. Since the latter year it has 
fallen, until in 1890 tliero were only 3456 boys 
committed to prison in England and Wales. The 
young persons who commit crimes needing the 
punisliment of detention in a reformatory are 
therefore evidently largely diminishing, a result 
which corresponds ^Yith the diminution in adult 
crime, with which it is so closely connected. 

The industrial schools may be said to have grown 
out of the reformatory schools — the first act relat- 
ing to and recognising them having been passed in. 
1854, since which their history muoli resembles that 
! of the reformatories, the consolidating act wliich 
I now regulates them having with that for reforma- 
! tories been passed in 1866. Subsequent acts have 
I much extended their scope, especially those which 
followed the establishment of compulsory educa- 


tion, aud encouraged or enjoined school boards tc 
establish and make use of them. Industrial .schooh 
are intended for children who have not been con- 
victed of crime, and this is their distinctive note as 
compared with reforma torie,s. A child must be 
under fourteen, and cannot be detained above the 
age of sixteen. The civcumstance.s which justify a 
magistrate committing a child to an industnal 
school are— if he lias been found begging, ivander- 
ing without settled abode or proper guardianship 
and visible means of subsistence ; who is destitute, 
an orphan, or having a surviving parent in prison; 
Avhose mother has been twice convicted of crime ' 
who frequents tlie conqiany of thieves, &c. If a 
child under tAvelve is charged with a punisliable 
ollence, but lias not jiroAdously been convicted of 
felony, he may he sent to an industrial school ; so 
also may a refiactovy child on the ap}dicution of 
its parent or guardian ; a refractory pauper child, 
or one cither of A\’liose pareiiis lias been convicted, 
may also he sent to an iiidustiial school. The 
Education Act, 1876, requires the school authority 
to take steps to send all children to industrial 
schools AA'ho are liable to he sent for the above 
reasons, unle^jS it is in any case inexpedient, aud 
further require.s it bo apply to justices for orcleis 
com pel ling the attendance at .school of cliiltlien 
over live and under fourteen whose education is 
habitually neglected by their parents, and author- 
ises tlie committal of sucli children to an industrial 
school. 

Day industrial schools, iu which, as their name 
implies, children can bo trained and fed, but not 
lodged, Avere authoiised hy the same act. The 
mode in Avhich an industrial school may he estab- 
lished is substantially the same as has been de- 
sciihed for leformaiiories, but in addition the school 
authority lias the same 2 iOAver as the prison author- 
ity. The piovisions to ensure proper buiUlingg 
anil suitable rulcH, and as to iuspection, are also 
similar iii the tAvo case.s, and a eliikl may he licensed 
from an indu.s trial school as from a refonnatoiy. 
So also are the provisiouH for meeting the expenses 
of these schools. TJic report for 1890 of the 
iiiH 2 )ector of riiformntoj’y and industrial schools 
bhoAva that there are uoav in Great Britain 141 
iiiduatrial schools, including 8 ship.s, 10 truant 
schools for school board cases, and 19 day industrial 
schools. Of these 7 are established by county 
authorities, 1 by the corporation of Birmingham, 
and school boards manage 8, besides the truant 
schools and day industrial schools. 

The development of the.se schools i.s shown by 
the number under detention iu each year to be iu 
the direction of steady increase. In 1864, 1668 
children Avere under detention ; iu 1890 tliis had 
risen to 22,736. These figures include the truant 
schools, hut do not include the day industrial 
scliools, Avliicli commenced in 1870 with 287 scholars, 
and in 1890 liad 3698. The number of admissions 
corresponds in steadiness of increase Avitli the fore- 
going iigures. In 1861, 608 boys and 400 gir].sAvere 
admitted ; in 1862, 422 boys and 169 girls ; in 1866, 
the year of the coiisolidated act, the numbers rose 
to 14^14 boys and 539 girls ; and in 1890 there Avere 
3483 boy.s and 849 ^rle, besides 1510 to truant 
schools, and 2517 to day industrial schools, (A 
small deduction should apparently be inad© from 
tlie,se figures for transfers.) The foregoing figures 
giving Sie number under detention in various years 
are apparently to be taken to mean that these 
numbers ay ere all under order of detention at the 
same time. 

The coat of ordinary industrial schools in 1860 Avas 
£58,701. The year of bighosb cost Avas 1885, Avhen 
it rose to £386,400. In 1890 it Avas £360,947. This 
includes truant schools. Of this latter the Treasiuy^ 
contributed £194,403; tbe rates, £42,198; soboor 
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"boards, £67,930 ; tlie parents paid £16,Go6, and 
fciibseriptions provided £34,489. The cost of day 
industrial schools rose fiom £3272 in 1879 to 
£25,558 in 1890. Of this latter sum the Treobury 
found £6391 ; rate«, £1071 ; school hoards, £11,200 ; 
and parents, £3382. The total ordinary cost of a 
child ill an industrial school ran^jes from £14 to 
nearly £18 per annuiu. 

The statutes in foice for re<,nilating reformatory 
and industrial schools in Ireland dill’er somewliat 
from those in Great Britain, and in Iiehind far 
more ciiihlven in proportion to population are sent 
to industrial scliools than in Great Britain, so that 
the Royal Ooinmisbion in 1884 reported : ‘ It is cer- 
tain that the certified inilustrial .schools in Ireland 
are regarded as in.stitutions for poor and deserted 
children rather than for those of a semi-criminal 
class, and tlie result of this feeling is that the 
managers of many of these institutions refuse to 
take children wlio have been found to have com- 
mitted a criminal otleiice, and who might legally 
he convicted of that offence and sent to a refoima- 
tory. All taint of criminality having been removed 
from the schools, numbers of children are sent to 
them who do not always come under the provision 
of the act, and who are sent merely on the ground 
of destitution. There can he no doubt that many 
children are sent to the industrial scliools in Ire- 
land who would not be so sent in England ; 'wdiilst 
in consequence of it it is to be apprehended that 
n umbel's of children who arc proper subjects for 
these institutions are left on the streets as waifs 
and strays.’ There were in Ireland, at the end of 
1890, 816 children on the lists of tlie reformatory 
schools (a decrease as compared with tlie previous 
year), of whom 744 were actually in scliool. There 
Avere 8609 children on the rolls of the industrial 
schools (an increase on the previous year), of Avhoiii 
7767 Avere actually in school — the remainder mostly 
on license. The reformatory schools in Ireland 
cost £17,190 in 1890, of Avliich imjjerial taxes Lure 
£11,890, local taxes £5518; and the industrial 
schools, £158,274, of Avhicli imperial taxes bore 
£95,842, local taxes £37,262, a decrease of cost 
compared Avith the previous year for reformatory 
schools, but an increase for industrial schools. 

The most famous of the continental reformatones 
is that at Mettray, aliout 5 miles from Tours. The 
‘ Colony,’ as it is called, Avas e‘'tablished in 1839 by 
M. Bemetz, a French magistrate and philanthropist, 
in conjunction Avith tlie Vicomte Bretignerea de 
Courteilles. Its inmates, numbering 800 — either 
orphans, foundlings, or delinquents— are taught 
and employed in agricultural and A^arious industrial 
labours. The relapses into crime of those Avho have 
left the colony have amounted only to about 4 per 
cent- In the United States there are nearly tifty 
reformatories for juA^enile offenders under the control 
of a state or city, Avitli an aA^erage number of inmates 
exceeding 12,000 ; and the reformatoiy results 
attained are excellent. The New York House of 
Refuge, Avhich dates from the year 1824, is the oldest 
in. the country, and indeed was the Til’S t reformatory 
for juveniles in the Avorld Avliicli Avas established by 
laAv and placed under legislative control. Desti- 
tute, abandoned, or neglected children, as Avell as 
delinquents, may be sent to the House of Refuge, 
and ‘there be dealt with according to laAV ’ — i.e. 
detained, as a rule, until reformed or come of age. 
In American reformatories the inmates spend at 
least half their time in productive labour, but the 
AAdiole course of treatment is distinctly educational. 
At Rochester, Ncav York, the House of Refuge Avas 
in 1884 turned into a state industrial school, which 
proved so successful that it Avaa gradually enlarged, 
and. is boav in effect a school of technology, Avhere 
various trades are taught. The increased cost for 
each inmate is about §30 per annum. 


Reform Club, Cll’bs, and L. Fagans 
Ittfortii Club (18871. 

Reformed €lllir0lie.s, a term emploAed in 
Avhat may he called a conventional sense, not to 
designate all the churcbes of the liefomiation, but 
tbo>e in Avliicb tbe Calviiiistic doctrines and .still 
laoie tbe Calvini-^tic polity in'cvail, in contradis- 
tinction to the Lutheran (q,'’*)- The influence of 
Calvin jn-oved more powerful than that of ZAAingli, 
Avliicli, hoAvever, no doubt consideiably niodifled 
the vicAvs prevalent in many of tlier=e churches. 
The Refoimed Churches are very generally known 
on tlie continent of Europe as the Calvinistic 
Churches, Avhilst the name Protestant Church is in 
some countries almo'^t equivalent to that of Luth- 
eran, One chief distinction of all the Reformed 
Cimrehes is their doctrine of the .'-acrament of the 
Lord'.s JS upper, characterised by tlie utter rejection 
not only or transubstanliation, but of consubstan- 
tiation ; and it Avas on this point, mainly, that the 
controvemy Letveen tbe Lutherans and the Re- 
formed Avas long carried on. See LonD'-s SVPPEK, 
and Sacrament. They are also unanimous in 
tlieir rejection of the use of crucifixes, and of many 
ceremonies retained by the Lutherans. Churches 
belonging to the Refonued group are those of Eng- 
land (in some respects) and Scotland, some churches 
of various parts of Germany, the Protestant 
Churches of France, the Netherlands, SAvit^erland, 
Hungary, Poland, &c., Avith those in America 
Avhich have sprung from them. 

See the articles CoNTEssioxs OP Faith, Articles, 
PitAAEK-BooK, LuTHEii, ZwiXGLi, Oalvix, Knox? and 
works on the distinctions between Lutheran and lleforined 
Churches by Schweizer (1856), Hagenbach (1857), Merle 
d’Aubigiie (1861), Sclineckenburger (1855). 

Reformed Presbyterians. See Camek- 

ONIANS. 

Refraction. AAlien a beam of light, travelling 
in a trans]iarent medium, imjjiuges obliquely upon 
the surface of another transparent medirinr, what 
occurs in the A’ast majority of cases is that a part 
of it is reflected (see Reflection) and a jiart of 
it enters the second medium, but in so doing is 
refracted or beirt out of its former cour’se. If, 
for example, the light travel in air and impinge 
obliquely upon glass, the course of the refracted 
liortion IS bent so that the refracted light travels 
11101 e directly or less obliquely through the glass ; 
and, conversely, if the light travel in glass and 
impinge upon an air-auriace, the portion Avliich is 
refracted into the air Avill travel through the air 
more obliquely Avith respect to the refracting sur- 
face til an the original light had approached it. 
The laAv of refraction Avas discovered by Snell 
in 1621, and is the folloAving ; the refracted ray 
is in the same plane with tlie incident and the 
reflected ra5% and is therefore in the plane of inci- 
dence (see Reflection) ; and the sine of the angle 
of incidence hears to the sine of the angle of lefrac- 
tion a ratio Avhicli remains constant, for any tAVO 
media, Avhatever he the angle of incidence. 

In fig. 1 a ray, AO, inijiinges on a denser medium 
at 0 ; the angle of incidence is AON (ON being at 
right angles to the refracting surface) ; tlie re- 
fracted ray, instead of going on toAvards a', is bent 
so as to pass through A'. DraAV a circle cutting AO 
and OA’ in c and c'; draw cd and c'd' at right angles 
to NN' ; these lines, cd and c'd\ are, for the radius 
Oc, the sines of the respective angles AON and 
A'ON^. These sines hear to one another a certain 
proportion, ascertained hy measurement ; let it he 
3:2; then SnelFs law is that any other ray, say 
from B, Avill he so refracted that the sines, similarly 
draAvn, Avill hear to one another the same propor- 
tion of 3:2. BetAveen air and Avater the ratio of 
these sines is almost exactly 4:3; hetAveen air and 
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ciowii^glabb it IS neaiJy 3 : 2. Now observation 
shows tiiafc liglit i)aHsing fi-oni water into ciowin 
glacis is bO lefiaoted that tlie sines have the latio 
-J ; 01 9 : 8, so that tJje lavs aie le^s bent than 
when they pass fioin an into any of these media* 



The latio of lliese sines when car is one of the pair 
of media involved is called the rqfrccdwe IntUx of 
the oLlier inodiuin ; thus, water has, for sodin in 
nionochroniatic Uglit and at 18° C. , a lefiactivo 
index of l'3336s and crown-glass one of 1'530G ; and 
the ratio of these lefractive indices, ascertained 
with respect to air, governs the latio of the sines, 
whether air be one of the jjair of media ex])eri- 
mented on or not. A diieet eonseqnence of this is 
that, if light pass successively, say, througli ail, 
glass, and watei, the ultimate deviation Avill be 
the same as if the glass had been absent ; and so 
for any niiinbei of iiiteivening teims, it being 
always ass inn ed that the bounding surfaces are 
parallel to one another; and if a paiallel beam of 
light, passing blirough air, come to tiaveise any 
number of parallel refraebiim-surfaces, and if it 
legaiu the air, it will be found to travel parallel to, 
if not directly in, its original course. 

The observed fact that light is differently bent in 
its course by diHeient lefracting media showy that 
there is a difference between bodies in bheii i)owei 
of leceiving light tluough their bounding sui faces. 
Newton, in accordance with liis corpuacular theory 
(see Light), interpreted tliis as showing that when 
the luminous corpuscles come very near the surface 
of a denser substance they are as it weie jerked 
or made to swerve out of an oblique patli and 
hurried in by the attraction of the denser subs tance 
so as to enter that substance moie directly ; and 
that when the light quits the denser substance it 
is retaided by a similar attraction. The conse- 
quence of this would be that liglit would travel 
in the denser medium peiliaps not aiipreciably 
faster than in air, but with a mean velocity cei- 
tainly not leas. On the u adulatory theoiy, how- 
ever, refraction is a necessary consequence of a 
.slower travel of ethei -disturbances in the denser 
medium. 

In fig. 2 A is a plane ivave-front, advancing 
obliquely towards B, the surface ^ of a denser 
mediuin. At the end of a certain time the wave- 
front is at A' j after an equal interval it is at 
Dining the next equal interval a gradually diiuinisli- 
ing bieadth of the wave is traversing the original 
medium with the original velocity ; but a steadily 
widening poition of the wave-front enters the 
denser medium and is there hampered. At the 
end of the interval the aggregate disturbance, that 
is to say, the wave-fiont, will be found to have 


swung round into the position and diiecbion reme 
yented by just as a line of soldieiy would tend 
do on obliquely eiiLeiiiig moie difficult giound 
During the next equal inteival the wave-fiom 
advances ])aiallel to itself, but tia\e\ses sniallei 
distancefa in equal times, so that atd is leas thar 
AA'. To tills explanation it is essential that in 
optically densei media light sliould tiavel moic 
slowly : and it has been absolutely establislied tliat 
tliis is the case. Optical density, so called, doas 
not, however, always coincide udth mass-density ; 
biaulpliide of carbon, wliich in lighter fclian glass' 
lia.s for sodium light a refractive index of l-es’ 
while crown-glass lias an index about 1*5, and flint- 
glass one about LG, If the couise of any lav 
between any two points in the two respective 
media be studieil, it ^Yi\\ bo found that no othei 
path between the two points could have been 
traversed in so slioib a time. 

If we go back to lig. 1, and assume the i ays to 
jiass fioni A', B', &c. towards O, we find tlie lays 
emeit>ing from the denser medium more neaily 
paiallel to SS' ; a lay fioni C', so far as it L 
ref 1 acted at all, emerges parallel to SB' ; and foi 
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rays approaching 0 from points between C and S' 
tlie construction for the refracted ray becomes 
impossible. The angle C'ON' is the critical angle, 
beyond which there in no refraction, hut total 
relieotioii (see liKFiniCTiON ). This angle is sucli 

that itb sine is equal to where u is the ratio 

between the lefractiv© indices of the densei and 
the rarer medium. For water and air it is, for 
sodium monochromatic light, 48° 27' 40". AYhcie 
tliia ratio ^ (tlie ‘lehitive index of refraction ') is 
liigh, this critical angle is small and total reflection 
is well marked, as in the sparkle of the diamond, 

Wlion a spherical ivavc im))inges on a plane 
surface it is modifled into a hyperboloid, the centre 
of curvature of the central portion of which is 
farther away than or iieai er tlian the centre of the 
.sphere in the ratio of tlio refractive index of the 
second medium to tliat of the liist.^ An eye within 
a raier medium will thus see the image of a point 
situated within the denser medium as if it were 
nearer tlian it really is ; hence a stick appeals bent 
when partly immeised obliquely in Avater ; and, 
owing to cliirerences in the aniount of lefi action at 
different angles, the bottom of a tank looked down 
upon appeaih sunk in tlie middle. 

In lig, 3 light staits fiom a point X, and impinges 
directly upon a spherical sm face of a denser medium ; 
the centre of curvature of tlie spherical surface is 
at C, During a certain interval of time theft out 
of the wave advances from A' to A ; dming the 
next eqnal interval it would, but for the denser 
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iiie<Uuni, litive been at RRD. It him not, liouever, 
got &o far as li in tUe time; the ecntial pait uf 
tlie wave fiont has only got as far as K', wheie 
AR : AR' : : ja : 1. Any non- axial ray, such as 
XP, which would have leaehed Q, can only have 
oiiginated a disturbance at which w’ould have 
tiavelled from P in some direction to a distance 
not e<iual to PQ, but to Pt^ reduced in the same 
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ratio of g. : 1, We might then, knowing g, the 
relative index of lefi action of the dcu-sei iuediu[ii, 
duLW', with centre P and radius = PQ -r an aic 
of a ciiele; the disturbance will have gut to sojue 
point on that circle. Doing the same for all tlie 
P’s, we have a series of circular arcs which may be 
connected by a line diawu so as to touch tlieiir all. 
This line w'Ul be a curv'e ; and it wdll, fur some 
distance fioiri the a\Ls, coincide very ueaily wrtlr 
the arc of a circle wdiose centre is at X', so that the 
W’ave -front will travel in the denser medium 
approximately as if it had originally come fiom 
Tlie relation between the distances AX, AX', 
and AC is given by the formula g^/AX' - gn/AX 
= - g^J)/AC, where is the refractive index of 

the original, and gj that of the refracting medium. 
For e.vample, let = 1 (air) and = 1*5 (crowm- 
glasjs) ; AC = 2 inches j AX = - 1 inch (he. the 
source of light is one inch to the left of A); tlien 
H/AX' + 1/1 = y2 ; wdience AX' = -2, or the 
light travels in the denser medium as if it had 
come from a point 2 inches to the left of A. If the 
wave-front be plane as it approaches A, that is 
equivalent to AX = - infinity or gu/AX = 0 ; 
whence AX' is equal to -h 6, or the light converges 
on a point in the denser medium 0 inches to the 
right of A. If, however, a plane wave -front 
approach A in the denser medium, that is equiva- 
lent^ to AX = H* infinity; bat, as the original 
medium is now the denser one, = and = 1 ; 
wheirce, by the formula, AX' — - 4, and the con- 
vergence is on a point 4 inches to the left of A 
These distances of the points of convergence for 
plane waves, at — 4(=/‘) and + 6(=y') from A, 
are the Principal Focal Distances for the curved 
surface and the nredia iir question ; and they bear 
numerically the same ratio to one another an the 
lefractive indices do ; from which, together with 
the previous equation, w^e get - ff AK f j AX^ 
= 1 ; which shows, still keeping to our numerical 
example, that when the object lies at a greater 
distance than 4 inches to tire left or 6 inches to the 
right of A, the image is a real one on the opposite 
side of A ; Avhereaa when it is at a less distance 
from A, X and X' are on the same side of A, and 
the image is virtual. X and X', thus determinable 
Avlien one of them is knowrr, are conj legate foci ; 
and tire;^ are interchangeable, so that an object at 
either will produce an image, real or vii trial as the 
case may be, at the otber*. 

The refracting medium may not be of indefinite 
extent, bub may be bounded in the path of the 
lij^lit by another surface. If this be symmetrical 
Avrth respect to the first spherical surface rve have a 
Lens (q.v.); and, by I'epeating our calculations of 


the refraction at the sjccond surface a* if tlie image 
piodirced by the first were itself an object, we 
arrive at the formula" grven in the article on 

LENbE'3. 

If a parallel heani of liglit enter one plane surface 
and be there refracted aird enreige bv another whidr 
is not parallel to the first, we have the e‘='Sentials of 
a Priiiiii. Assume the incident light t^> l>e mono- 
ohioniatic ; then iig. 4 «‘ho\vs the iiichlent beam yp 
taking the course JSPQR. 

The elements of the pro- ^ 
bletir are, ^ Irtiirrg the lela- \ 
tive index of lefi action of 
the prisnr ■ {1 )jk sin C^P/r' 

= sin SP/t ; ( 2 ) (li sin PQii’ 

= sin RQni ; (3) angleis 
QPn' T = angle A, 
by tlie geometry uf tire 
figure ; and (4) angles SP?i 
T — angles A 4- 

vui'u, this last Ireiiig the 
DeviatiO)} produced by the 
piisrii. 'These four* equations contain sev en terms ; 
arrd it is sufticieirb to measure three of these, say the 
angles A, yPn, and 7nn'ii, in order to ascertain the 
rest, including («,, the relative lefr’active index of the 
]>iisin for the particular momxrhromatic light em- 
ployed. If, however, the light employed be not 
nronochi’ornatic but mixed, as ordinary daylight, 
we find that the ]nisitr sends each wave-length — 
each coloiir-senhatioii'pioducing component of the 
dayliglit (see Colour) — to a dillerent place, and 
thus produces a ypectiuni (q.v.). Each wave- 
length has its own ft and its own deviation ; the 
more rapid, shorter waves being the more refran- 
gible b;y a given piece of glass. 

If in fig. 4 the prism be turaed so that S and R 
lie symmetrically with reference to the angle A, 
the deviation ia then a minimum; and in that 
position of minimum deviation a monochromatic 
treain, divergent from S, will come to focus at R. 
In examining the spectrum of light from a source 
»S it is necessary to turn the prism so as to ensure 
.sharpness by producing this minimum dev ration for 
each part of the spectrum in succession. 'When 
tire deviation is a minimirm everything is syni- 
metiical ; SPm = RQ?/t ; QPn' = PQn' : whence, 
by equations above, = ^(A q- and 
QPm' = 1A ; whence ^ = -{feia i( A + mn'n) sin 
JA}, which determines /i, wdiea A (the angle of the 
pi ism) and mn’n (the deviation) have been iiieas- 
uied. The refractive indicto of liquids and of 
gases are determined hy enclosing them in hollow 
liribins of glass whose walls are made of truly 
parallel glass ; the parallel glass produces no devi- 
ation. In liquids the angle of total reflection or 
* critical angle ’ may also be readily measured ; 
then the sine of this angle = 1//“. The refractive 
index varies with changes of density, ff - I being 
approximately proportional to the density : and it 
bear’s certaiir intimate relations with the molecular 
constitution of the refi*acting matter. 

'Wiry ether-disturbances of difiering vYa-’^’e-lengths 
are differently refracted in such a medium as glass 
is not yet perfectly clear. The fact that ether- 
disturbances of greater frequencies are propagated 
more slowly through optically denser matter ina}" 
be fairly inferred to arise from a mutual interaction 
of the ether, periodically stressed and released, and 
the matter amid w'hose molecules the disturbance 
is pi-opa^ated. The question is complicated by the 
downright absorption or non-transmission of many 
particular w’ave-lengths, and by the peculiar be- 
haviour of some particular transparent substances 
which pioduce anomcdoiis dispersion: for example, 
iodine vapour refracts red light more than blue, and 
blue more than violet; andfuchsine refracts blue 
and violet light less than it does red, oiange, and 
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yellow, while it absorbs the rest. Fiirtlier, it is 
found that in tliese cases of anomalous dis]iersion 
the substance ^jeuerally has in the solid form a 
surface- colour dillerent from that seen through its 
solution; and there are always ahsorption-banclH, 
on the red side of which the refiangibility is 
increased, wJiile on the other side it is diminished, 
as if the molecules tliemselves took up oscillations 
of particular peiiods and huiried on the propaga- 
tion of slightly slower or retarded that of slightly 
moie rapid oscillations of the ether. It appears as 
if tliis kind of action were never wholly absent ; the 
spectrum produced by a prism never wholly coin- 
cides with the diffraction spectrum in which the 
deviation for each wave-length tlepends directly 
upon the wave-length itself ; and the spectrum 
pioduced by a prism say of crown-glass does not 
exactlj^ coincide in its visible distribution of colours 
with a spectrum of equal length made hy a Hint- 
glass prism, This is called the Ii rationality of 
JDispersion. If now we take two prisms, such as C 
(crown-glass) and F (Hint-glass) in Hg. 5, and pass 
a beam of light through ; then, if the 

r -n angles of these prisms be suitable, the 

\ Q j dispersed by the one will he col- 
\ / lected hy the otlier, and there will on 

\ / the whole he deviation ivithout disper- 

\ / sion ; but not absolutely so, on account 
of tlie irrationality of dispersion of both 
prisms, the eilect of which is that a cal- 
Fig. 5. euhited ratio of angles and refractive 
iiuUcGH which will cause deviation witli- 
out dispersion for any given pair of wave-lengtlis 
will, to a very slight extent in most cases, fail to 
tlo so for the other Avave- lengths present in the 
mixed light transmitted through the system. By 
the use of tliree prisms three wave-lengths may | 
similarly he achromatised. i 

Double Befiiactiok.— T he wave-surface de- I 
veloped when a distiirhance originates at a point 
in aliomogcneonsmedium, such as glass, is spherical 
in fmm. In uniaxial eiystals (see CliYSTAl^S) 
the dibturbancG travels vdth two wave-fronts, one 
apheiical, the other ellipsoidal ; and the tA\^o Avave- 
fronts are coincident along the direction of the 
ojitic axis. Of such crystals some are positive ^ 
such as quartz and ice, and in these the sphere 
encloses the ellipsoid : in negativQ crystals, such as 
Iceland spar and tourmaline, the eirii)soid encloses 
the sphere. If then a beam of liglit, plane- fronted, 
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fall upon a slice of Iceland spar, the disturbance 
at any point such as A (lig-. 6) is transmitted from 
that ])oint in two portions ; one portion is refracted, ' 
according to the principles of Hg. 2 in article i 
Repr ACTION, as an ordinary refracted ray, 0 ; the 
other is refracted in a way determinable hy using- 
in the construction, instead of the sj^lieioid or arcs 
of a circle, the corresponding ellipsoid, or arcs of 
the appropriate ellipse, and it gives rise to the 


1 ef racted 1 ay , E. The radius of the 
smaller circle is to that of the greater as 1 tjjg 
tangent to the greater circle, at light aiigl4 to 
XA, cuts^ SS' in T ; tangents TO' and TE' to the 
smaller circle and tlie ellipse are also drawn so as 
to pass tlnough T ; the ray XA is deJlected so as 
to pass tliiongh the points at wliich these tangents 
touch these curves ; and thus there are two re- 
fracted rays, and an eye towards OE Avill see t^^o 
images of X. The light in tlie ordinary ray 0 k 
found to be polarised (.see Polakisation) in a 
plane containing both the incident ray and the 
crystalline a.xis : the extraordinary ray E is polai- 
ised in a plane at right angles to thin. In binaxial 
crystals the three optical axes ai'e dissimilar, and 
the wavc-surfaees heeoiue complex ; tliere are two 
lefracted lays. If a doubly refracting substance be 
put betAveen tAvo crossed NicoPs prisms (see Polar- 
isation), light passes; and by this means it k 
found that many substances ordiuauly not double 
refi acting lieconie so Avhon exposed to unequal 
stress, ns by pressure, heat, or rapid cooling. 

Conical liEFitAcnoN.— In cm-tain cases light, 
passing as a single lay through a plate of a biaxial 
crystallised body, emerges as a hollow cone of rays; 
and in otheis a single ray, falling on the plate, 
becomes a cone inside the crystal, and emerges as a 
hollow cylinder. These extiaordinaiy appearances 
were predicted from the Avave theory of light l)y )Sir 
W. Ii. Hamilton (q.v.), and experimentally realised 
by Lloyd. See Preston's Tkcory of Light (1890). 

Refrig eraiits * arc lomedius Avhich allay thirst 
and give a feeling of coolness,’ nlthongli they do 
not in reality diminish the temperatme of the 
body. Tlie following are the refiigerants in most 
common use for internal administration : water, 
havloy-Avatev’, dilute phosphoric or acetic acid, 
citric and tartai'ic acids taken in comhination witli 
bicaihonate of potash as eHervescing dianghts, ripe 
grapes, oraiigcH, lemons (in the form of Lemonade, 
n.v.), tamarinds, clilorate of potasli (ten grains 
tiissolved in water, and sweetened with syrup, to 
be taken every thiid or fourth hour), and nitiate of 
jiotash, Avhich may be taken in the same mamiei os 
the chlorate, or as niire-^nhoip^ Avhieh is prepared by 
boiling tAVO drachms of nitre in a pint of new milk; 
the strained milk may be given in frequent doses 
of two or three ounces. 

Refrigeration, Tn refrigerating machines 
there is a transference of heat from the sub- 
stance Avbich is to be refrigerated to the cooling 
agent, Avhicli is evaporating Huid, expanding gas, or 
a material Avliich pi oi notes OA^ap oration of the liquid 
to be cooled. If SO ‘025 poniui- Centigrade units of 
heat he withdrawn from a pound of Avater at 0“ C. 
it will become a pound of ice at the same tempera- 
ture. If this heat be withdraAvn from the Avater 
hy an evaporating liquid there are two conditions 
wliich must be fulHJleil ; the evaporating liquid 
must evaporate very rapidly, and the latent heat 
of evaporation (i.e. the heat ahsorhod from outside 
during evaiioration ) must be as great as possible. 
Ether boils at 33*5° C, (95 ‘O’* F.), and has at 0“ C, 
(32" F.) a vaponr-preasuro of 18*1 cm. (7 '36 inches) 
of inorcnry; at 0" C. it requires 94 lb. -Centigrade 
units of lieat to evaporate a pound of it; and at 
that temperature its evaporation ought accordingly 
to be able, if the Avhole of the heat leqniredfor 
evaporation were AvithdraAvn from Avatei , to freeze 
94 -r 80*025 times its weight of Avater at 0" C., so 
that a ton of ice (2240 lb.) would be produced hy 
the evaporation at 0® C, of a mininium of 1907 lb. 
of ether. Alcohol is more advantageous than ether 
in respect of iLs higher specific heat, but is pre- 
ponderatingly less so in respect of its lesser vola- 
tility. Liquid ammonia boils at -35® C* ( 

F.), and has at 0® C. a vapour- pressure of 318 cm. 
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(127 -*2 inches), or more tlian hnir atino'^plieies. : it 
thu-^ extieinel} rapidly volatilised at 0" C. ; and, 
a> its Intent heat of evapoi'ation is as nmcli as 204, 
tlie production of a ton of ice would thus only 
(leinand the evaporation of a niininuiui of 610 Ih. of 
liquid ammonia. Liquid sulpliiuous acid (hoiling- 
I»oint, -10*8^ C. or 1*2'0" F. ; vap. pr. at 0" C., llG*o 
cm. oi 46*6 inches, or about 14 atm. ; lat. Ii. of 
evap, 94’o6) is also a volatile liquid piesentiiig 
con^siderable advantages, ^lachines for using ether 
lia\e been coustructe<l by Siebe, Siddeley and 
Mackay, Du\allon and Lloyd, !Mulil, and others. 
The ether is can.'-ed to evaporate rapidly by an air- 
pump 01 pumps worked by steam j it cools brine or 
a '•olution of calcium chloride, and this cools the 
water to be fiozeii or the air to be lefrigerated ; 
the etliei vapour is condensed by piessuic and cold 
and used over again. Ammonia was first Used hy 
( airc in 1860; ammonia gas diiven off hy heat 
from its solution in water is condensed in a cooled 
vessel under its own pressuie ; the oiiginal am- 
monia vessel is now cooled, and the liquid ammonia 
lapidly evapoiates (its vapour being absorbed}, 
chilling its surroundings. Anliydious liquid aiii- 
iiionia has been used by Reece and others. INI. 
Raoul Pictet of Geneva has used sulphurous acid, 
the e\aporation of which is hastened hy an air- 
pump. The greatest difficulties in machines of 
this nature are (apart from chemical action of the 
lifjuid employed ) the difficulty of making joints to 
withstand gieat pressures, and the cost of con- 
densing the evaporated refrigerant. Messrs Tessic 
du Mot ay and A. I. Rossi ha\ e introduced a solution 
of vlOO times it.s volume of sulpliuious acid gas in 
oidinary ether ; the sulphurous acid and the ether 
aie readily evaporated off together hy the air-pump, 
and on condensation the ether settles down fhst, 
absorbing the sulphurous acid ; so that theie are no 
pressures to deal with, and no sulphuric acid pro- 
duced which may corrode the metal, hut only etliyl- 
auffilmric acid, which does no great Ijavm. 

The air-pump or sulphuric acid has also been 
employed to promote the evaporation of the liquid 
itself which is to he refrigerated. In ^Ir A. C. 
Kiik’s apparatus (British patent 1218 of 1862), and 
in the Bell Coleman apparatus, greatly employed 
for producing cold dry air for use in the refrigerating 
chambers of dead-meat- carrying steauiei's, tlie piin- 
ciple is that compressed and cooled air will, wJicii 
allowed to e.vpand against an external resistance, 
so that it does mechanical work during expansion, 
lo'^e heat equivalent to the eiieigy which it has 
e.xpendecl. In the former the same air is alter- 
nately compressed in one place and expanded 
against some resistance in another. 

Porous jars, used to keep water cool, ai*e amongst 
the simplest kinds of refrigerating apparatus ; tlie 
evaporation at tlie outer surface of the jar of the 
water passing through the porous earthenware tak- 
ing latent heat from the A^^ater ( see Evaporation ). 

For details as to refrigerating maGhines, consult 
Bondie’s Ice-mahinrj Machbw'i} (Spon, New York) ; 
Spon’s DictiQ'iiary of Enyineering ( ‘ Ice-making Machines,* 
p. 1996) ; Spon’a EncycLopcedia of the Industrial Arts 
( ‘ Artificial Ice/ p. 1133 ). See also the articles Cold, 
Freezino Mixtures, Ice ; and for the Refiigeration or 
the Earth, see E.vrth, Tempeh.U’URE. 

Refllgeej a name given to ])er.sons who have 
fled from leiigious or political persecution in 
their own country, and taken refuge in anotlier, 
especially, to Flemish refugees duiing the persecu- 
tion hy Alva in the Low Countries, and to French 
Protestants who fled to England in or after 1685, 
when Louis XIY, of France revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. See HuauENOTS, Extradition, Politi- 
cal Offences. 

Res:albiltO« a town of Sicily, 25 miles WNW. 
of Gatania. Pop. 9610, 


Regalia^ the ensigns of royalty, including moie 
paiticulaily tlie appaiatus of a coionatioii. The 
crown^' are desciihed at Yol. III. p. 589. The 
regalia, stiictly >o called, of England con‘ii->t of tlie 
I crown, the sceptie vitli the cross, the veige or io«l 
j vith tlie dove, the so-called staff of Ed waul the 
! Coiifes'^or (made in leality for Charles XL), the 
01 bs of king and queen, the blunt sword of meicy 
called Cm tana, the two .‘'harp sword.s of justice, 
spiiitual and temporal, the ampulla or receptacle 
for the coionation oil, the anointing .««poon(prob 
I ably the only existing lelic of the old regalia), the 
aiinilhe or biacelets, the spin's of ebivahy, and 
vaiious 10 } al vestments. Ml tlie.se, with the ex- 
ception of the vestments, are iioav exhibited in the 
Jewel- room in tiie Towei of London. Their total 
value is estimated at f3,000,0(K). See Blood 
(Thom.A.s): and AY. Jones’s Crowns ond Corona- 
tions: Hhtory of Itcgaha in all Countries 

The pioper legalia of Scotland consist of the 
ciowii, the sceptie, and the svoid of state. For 
the Clown, see Yol. III. p. 589. The .<^ceptie is of 
the time of James ; the swoul wa^ a jire^ent 
fiom Pojie Julius IL to James lA”. in 1507. During 
the Civil AYar the legalia weie lernoved hy the 
Earl AlaiFchal for safe cirstody fioni the Cioun- 
loom of Edinburgh Castle, their u^iial place of 
dejio-sit, to Ills castle of Dunnottar (q.v.); and 
fiom the liestoiation to tlie Union the legalia 
continued to he kept in the Crown room as 
formerly. Fioin the Union till 1818 the legalia 
lemained locked in a chest in the Crown-roorn 
away fiom public gaze ; but in 1818, an oidei 
being obtained from the Prince-iegent, the chest 
in tlie CroMn-ioom was broken open, and the 
Clown, sword, and sceptre were found as they 
had been deposited at the Union, along with a 
silver rod of office, sujiposed to be that of the Loid 
High Treasiiier. They aie now in the charge of 
the officers of state for 'Scotland, and are e.xhihited 
ill the Crown-room. See Sir AYalter Scott’s Accoimf 
of the Bcgalia of Scutknid (1819). 

Regality, Burghs of. See Borough. 

Regals. See Organ. 

Regatta. See Yacht, Rovtng. 

Regelatioii. See Ice. 

Regeneration isi a theological expiession 
denoting the spintual change which pas.ses on all 
men in becoming Christians. Theie are various 
interpretatiouFi of the mode and meaning of this 
change, but its necessity in some shape or another 
may be said to he admitted by all blanches of the 
Chnstian chinch. By all man is supposed, as the 
condition of his becoming tnily Christian, to pass 
fioin a state of natuie to a state of regeneration, 
fiom a state in which he obeys the niere impulses 
of the natural life to a state in winch a new and 
liigher — a divine — life has been awakened in him. 
The woidb of our Lord to Nicodenms : ‘A’^erily, 
veiily, I say unto thee, except a man be bom 
again, be cannot see the kingdom of God,’ are 
accepted as the expression of this universal neces- 
sity by the Christian church. It may be further 
stated that every branch of the Chiistian church 
recognises, although under very diflcient conditions, 
the Holy Spiiit as the author of this change. ^ The 
change in its real diameter is spiritual, and spiritu- 
ally induced. According to a large portion of the 
Christian church, liowever, the change is normally 
involved in the rite of baptism. In the Catholic 
vie^v baptism constitutes always a real point of 
transition from the natural to the spiiitual life. 
The grace of baptism is the grace of regenemtion ; 
and among the direct effects of baptism are (1) the 
remission of all sin, original and actual; (2) the 
remission of the penalties due for sin both temporal 
and eternal ; (3) the bestowal of sanctifying grace 
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anti the inftised virtues; (4) the impiinting of an 
indelible ‘ character ’ on the soul ; besides ( 5 ) making 
the recipient a member of Christ and the chnrcli, 
and qualifying to receive the other sacramentH. 
The usual* Piotestant doctrine of baptism is 
explained at BAPXrsAr ; and see also Gokham. 
Piotestanbs hold for the most part that regenera- 
tion is a special, conscious process which takes 
place independently of baptism or of ^ any otlier 
outward fact or ceremony. It iniidies a sen- 
sible experience — an awakening whereby men come 
to see the evil of sin, and the divine displeasuie 
against sin, and, thvougli the Holy Spiiit, are born 
again, put away their former evil life, and begin 
to live a new divine life. Technically, Conver- 
sion (q.v.) is tlie action upon man, Regeneration 
the agency of God. 

Rcgeiicvsitov Furnace, See Glass. 

Reg^ensburg. See Ratisbon. 

Reg;eut, one who exercises the power without 
havi/ig the name of a king. In a hereditary 
inonarchy theie are various circumstances ^^'hich 
7nay necessitate the delegation of the sovertngii 
power — as the devolution of tlie crown on a iiiinor 
too young to be entrusted ^Yitll the kingly olbce ; 
the incapacity of the sovereign by illness, mental 
or bodily ; and the case of absence from the realm, 
A regent under the title of Trotector (fl-v.) has 
often been appointed to exerci.se royal authority in 
the sovereign’s minority, the latest instance in 
England being during the minority of Edward VI.; 
and regents and councils of regency have been 
sometimes named by the sovereign to provide for 
the probable nonage of liis lieir. Dining the 
frequent absences of the first two kings of the 
House of Hanover in their coutinental dominions 
I it was the i^ractice to appoint regen ("h or Lords 
, Justices (see Vol. VI. p. 379) to exercise the powers 
of sovereign. In 1788, wlien George HI. became 
incapacitated from exercising the kingly office by 
insanity, it became a question whether his eldest son, 
tlien of full age, liad a right to lie regont, or whether 
the nomination rested with parliament. The chief 
political autlioritiea of the time wore divided in 
their judgment, but the king’s recovery ended the 
diacu.ssion. On tlie return of the malady all parties 
were unanimous that the regency should be con- 
ferred on the Prince of "Wales, and tliLs was done 
by parliament. In 1830 a Regency Bill was passed, 
providing for the adminiibLraUon of the government, 
should the crown descend to the Princess Victoria 
befoie she attained eigliteen years of age ; and in 
1840, one providing that the trince Consort should 
be regent m the event of the demise of the Queen, 
her next lineal successor being under age. For 
Regent in universities, see University. 

^ Reggio ( anc. Ilhecfium Jnlii)j a seaport of South 
Italy, stands on the Strait of Messina, 9 miles SE. 
of the city of Messina in Sicily. It is the seat of 
an archbishop, and has a line cathedral. Manufac- 
tures of silks, scented waters, gloves, stockings, 
and cans — the last three made from the byssus 
of the Pinna (q.v.) — the cultivation of fruits, wine, 
and olives, and fishing are carried on. Pop, 
23,853. ^ The ancient tthegium was founded hy 
Greeks in the 8th century. It was taken anti 
destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse (387 B.o.), the 
Romans (270), Alarie (410 A.n.), Totila (549), the 
Saracens (918), and captured hy Robert Gniscard 
(1000), Pedro of Aragon (1282), and the Gari- 
baldians (I860). In 1783 it was ruined by an 
eartliquake.— The pmmee has an area of 1227 
sq, in. and a poj), (1889) of 405,913. 

Reggio, a city of Central Italy, stands on the 
ancient Viet Emilia^ 17 miles by vail SE. of Parma, 

' and is still surrounded with walls. It has a gootl 


cathedial of the lOth century, one of the finest 
theatre^ in Italy, a model lunatic asylum, anatiual 
history and an aiibiquaiian museum, a libiaiy, 
Pop. 18,634, who manufacture silk, hemp, turneiv' 
leatlier, and carry on coiisiderable tiadV 
especially in timber, Iteggio is the birthplace of 
Ariosto. During the later middle ages it was an 
independent city, but was subject to the D'Estea 
fiom 1409 onwards. The hisliopiic was founded 
in 450. 

Regiaui Majcstateiw, a collection of ancient 
laws bearing to have been compiled by older of 
David L, king of Scotland. Tlie authenticity of the 
work has been controverted, the prevalent o] union 
lieing that it is a compilation from Glanvifie’s 
lyarfatits. Some antlioritios attribute the polket- 
ing of it to a commission of Edward I., others to 
an nnknouni author after the war of independence 
(IdUi ceutniy). 

Regicides, the men who ivere appointed on the 
pavliamentavy committee to try King Charles I., 
hut in a narrower sense the men, sixty -seven in 
number, who actually sat in trial upon him. Of 
these only fifty -nine signed the death-warrant. 
After the Ih'storafcion the regicide-s wore brought to 
trial on a charge of Jiigh -treason. Twenty -nine 
were condemned to death, but only ten were 
executed, niiudeen, together with six othem who 
were not tried, being imprisoned, most of them 
for life. More than twenty who were already dead 
were tried and condemned all the same, and 
Oromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, three of them, 
wei'G exhumed and hanged at Tyburn, and then 
rehuried at tlie foot of the scaftbkl. For regiciclea 
in a wider use of the term, see Assassination, 
and E. Rdgis’ Les lidgicidcs dans VHistoire et dans 
le PMscnniSOO). 

RegllluSf Lake, Iny in Latium, to the sQiith-ea5.t 
of Romo, probably near the modern Frascati; it is 
celebrated in the semi-legendary history of Rome 
as the scene (406 B.c.) of a great battle between 
the Romans and the Latins, fighting on behalf of 
Ibe^ banished Tarqnin, in wliich the latter weie 
eutiioly defeated. 

Regiment, in most niodci-n armies, is a tacti- 
cal unit consisting either of four squadrons of 
cavalry, some six or seven Batteries (q.v.) of artil- 
lery, or three or four Battalions (q.v.) of infantiy— 
the engiiicorM and other troons being similarly 
grouped. In the British army tlie cavalry regiment 
consists of eight troops (four scuiadvons) having a 
war establisinneiit of 666 of all ranks (32 being 
oJlicors) and 614 liorscs. It is a tactical unit com- 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel, with adjutant, 
quar term aster, paymaster, medical officer, veterin- 
ary surgeon, transjiort officer, band, and artificers, 

As regards the infantry the regiment is not a 
tactical unit. The name is ofle’n still given to 
single battalions owing to tlie fact that previous to 
1881 it was used indiscriminately for infantry corps 
whether they consisted of two battalions, os did 
the first twenty in the Army JAst^ or of four, as did 
the fiObh. But in that year 133 battalions of the 
line were reorganiRGcl to form 67 regiments, which 
should each consist of two battalions of line infan- 
try, two or more battalions of militia, and what- 
ever volunteer battalions there might be in^ the 
territory allotted to encJi regiment for recruiting 
mirposes and called its Regimental District (q.yd' 
The Cameron Highlanders are an cxcentioiij having 
still only one line battalion (the old 79th). It 
has been twice proposed to link them as a third 
battalion to the Scots Guards, but, owing to the 
strong opposition of the Camerons, the proposal 
had not uoen caiiicd out up to^ 1891. Also the 
Guards retained their old organisation — ^viz. three 
battalion.s of Grenadiers, two of Coldstrcams, and 
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two of Seots Gnauls — and the OOtli Killes and Rifle 
Brif^^ailc, each of four battalion*., aie allotted to 
the legimental district at Winchester. The two 
West Indian regimen ts (single battalions) have 
<ince been formed into a legiment of two battalion^^. 
Like the regiments of the native ainiies of India, 
no militia or vohinteer battalions are attached to 
it. A territoiial regiment is therefore a purely 
administrative unit, and has no war establishment. 
It is commanded by a colonel, assisted by an 
adjutant and (xuarbermaster, and its depot coin- 
panie>, two for each line battalion, train recruits 
for the service companies. 

The Royal Regiment of Aitillery is al^.o a purely 
administrative organisation, including all the hoise, 
field, and mountain batteries and gariisori com- 
panies of the regular army. The corps of Royal 
Engineers siinilaily compri.'jes all the officeis and 
men of that arm. Militia and volunteeis aie 
attached to each, and they aie each represented 
at the War Office hy a dei)iity-adjntant-general. 

The word regiment began to be applied to bodies 
of British troops in ElizabetlTs reign ; regiments 
are spoken of at the time of the Armada, 1 j 8S, and 
as composing the force in Ireland, 1598. From 
that time forward the army and militia of Biitain 
have been organised into regiments. Charles I. 
and the parliament each laised regiment's, all of 
which were disbanded at the Restoration, with 
the exception of the Lord -general’s Regiment of 
Foot and liis Life Guard of Horse, These two were 
re-engaged (1661) and form the piesent Coldstream 
Guards and Royal Horse (.Jiiaids. In the same 
year a Scotch corps of 1700 men, which had taken 
service in France in the time of James T., returned 
to England, and was included in the Britisli army 
as the Isb Foot. See Army, Vol, I. p. 433. In 
1693 was raised the 1st troop of Horse Grenadier 
Guards, and the 2d troop in 1702. These were 
re-formed in 1782 as the 1st and 2d Life Guards. 

Regimoital^ officers are those who are actually 
doing duty with a regiment, battalion, battery, or 
company aa combatants, in contradistinction to 
those who may be on the staff or otherwise 
employed. 

ueqimental hadcjcs^ mottoes^ and devices are 
detailed in the Queen’s Regulations, and emblaz- 
oned, with the battles ancl campaigns in which 
either of the battalions of the regiment lias been 
engaged, on its eolours or appointments. 

Itegimeiilul pets are animals wliich accompany 
the troops on all occasions and have a lecoguised 
place on parade. Many infantry batbalion.s have 
them— e.g. the Royal Welsh Fusiliers always have 
a white goat, Mffiich since the year 1844 lias lieen 
re^ilavly pvesentetl to them hy the Queen. 

For Iteghne7iial Schools^ see Army, VoI. I. p, 439. 

Regimented disirict (formerly brigade depot) is 
the tenitory allotted to each infantry regiment of 
the Biitish army. The localisation of the forces 
followed naturally on the adoption of a short 
service system. The increased number of recniits 
annn^ly required necessitated the spreading of 
lec^ting agencies over the countiy, and the 
desirability of obtaining men from a district^ to 
which they would afterwards return as reservists 
was obvious. The original scheme of 1873 has 
been modified in many ways, and may be briefly 
summarised aa follows : For the purposes of com- 
mand, the United Kingdom is divided into 14 
districts — ten for England, one for Scotland, and 
three for Ireland (the Channel Islands command 
does not share in the localisation scheme), under 
general officers. Each of these distnets has a float- 
ing body of regular troops, and is subdivided (with 
the exception of the Thames, Woolwich, and 
Aldershot distiicts) into a certain number of re^i- 
mented districts — 69 altogether, 


To each of these regimental distiicts aie a*.vlgned, 
I normally: (a) Two line battalions— if possible one 
! at home and one abroad (see, however, Keoiimext); 
{h) regimental depots composed of two conipanie.s 
under a niajoi, two captains, and tiio subalteni", 
from each line battalion belonging to the district ; 
(r) the militia and volunteer battalions of the 
dKtrict, as I'iell as the iiifantr\"of the army resene. 
The linked battalions of the line together uith the 
militia battalions form a territorial regiment — to 
which the volunteer battalions are attached. If 
pO'"-ihle a teriitorial regiment draws its recruits 
from its own distiict, and the promotion of officers 
of the line take'a place in the regiment and not in 
a particular battalion. Militia leciuita are trained 
' at the depot, and eveiy ettoit made to draw cl(we 
the connection between the line Jind the militia. 
Each legimental district is in charge of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who superintends the recuriting 
of the district, and commands tlie auxiliary and 
leserve forces in it. His stalf compii*-e.s an 
adjutant, quartermaster, paymaster, medical officer, 
and the usual non-commissioned officers. 

Kc$i:ina, capital of the Canadian province of 
^Vsriniboia and seat of government of the North- 
west Territories, 357 miles hy rail W. of Winnipeg. 
The chief l>uilding& aie the lieutenant- gov eniois 
lesidence and the headquaiters of the mounted 
police. Pop. 3000. 

Region! on taniis, a Oeiman mathematician 
and astionomev wdiose name was Johann Muller, 
w'as born at Konig.sheig in Franconia, 6th June 
1436. From his biithplace he called himself in the 
medimval fashion Johannes de Monteregio; since 
, 1544 Regiomontanus is the name by which he has 
^ been knowm. He w^as trained by the Austrian 
! mathematician George Purbacb ( 1423-61 ), studying 
j under him at Vienna and elsewhere. In 1461 he 
! accompanied Cardinal Be.«sarion to Italy in order 
j to learn Greek. He sojoumed in Rome, Ferrara, 

] Padua, and Venice ; returned for a time to Vienna, 

I and "svas called by Mattlrias Coiwinus to Ins court 
at Buda; but in 1471 he .settled in Nuremberg, 
where a leamed and wealthy citizen, Bernhard 
Walther, subsidised him so as to enable him to 
construct mathematical and astronomical instru- 
ments and found a famous printing-ptes.s. The 
tw’o laboured together at the correction of the 
' Alphonsine Tables,' and jointly published Ephem- 
erides 1^75-1506 (1473), of wffiich Columbus and 
other early navigators made much use. Regiomon- 
tanus not only worked at astronomy, but restored 
the study of algebra in Geimany, extended the 
science of trigonometry, and published treatises 
on w’ater-w'oilcs, buining- minors, weights and 
measures, &c. He was summon ed to Rome by Pope 
Sixtus IV, to assi-st in reforming the calendar, 
was made Bishop of Ratishon, but died at Rome, 
6th July 1476. 

Among his works* are Dc Doairina THangidormn 
(1463); De Quadratura Circuh (1463); Cedendarium 
(1473) ; De Beformationc Calendariicm (1484) ; De Com* 
eicE Magnitudine (1531) ; De TrianguUs Omnimodis 
(1633). See Ziegler, Reoiomoni^mis^ ein geisti/jer Vor- 
iUiifer de^ Xolu7id>us (1874). 

Register of Voice# >See Voice. 

Re^sters, Parish. The place w*hicU parish 
registers now fill was formerly, but only in very 
small paiiJ, supplied hy monastic registers, \vhich, 
however, as a rule registered only deaths of import- 
ant persons, so as to he able to tell when masses 
liecame due, and were usually confined to the 
families of founders, benefactors, and the like. 
Entries were also sometimes made in the missals of 
parish churches, and the monastic chronicles often 
contain necrologies, whilst mortuary rolls w'ere 
regularly sent round from monastery to monastery. 
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These weie in eitect tiie sole early public registers, 
but private necrologies ^yere- soniofciines kepi by 
the chaplains of great families— e.g. Friar Brackley 
has left one of the Pastons and Ma^vtbys— and Burn 
{History of Parish Bcfjisiers) mentions several 
entered in the llyleaves* of private books of devo- 
tion. But it is mainly to the monastic cartularies 
and to inquisitions yost-mortem and pi’oofs of age 
that ^ve must go for information on Invtlis and 
deaths of the pre-Beformation times. 

It is probable that the injunction of Thomas 
Ciomwell in 1538, ordering parish registers to he 
kept under the system now in vogue, was intended, 
like Edward VI. ’s scholastic foundations, to meet 
one of the immediate diflicnlties involved in tlic 
suppression of the monasteries. Had this injunc- 
tion been strictly acted on we should now be in 
possession of coinplete registers from tliat date 
onwards. But, perhap.s owing ti) the fall, soon 
after, of tho author of the injunction or to the 
general laxity of the incumherits, very little heed 
was taken of it, and the evil whicli this neglect 
entailed became so crying that Elizabeth in 1597 
issued a stringent order tliab not-** only should 
the registers he better kept, but copies of tliem 
should be yearly sent to the bishop ot the diocese, 
an order Avluch in 1812 unis supplemented by 
an act enjoining the prG.servation, arrangement, 
and indexing alphabetically of the names ou tho 
legisters. But nothing lias lieen of much value 
against the incorrigiblG neglect of the incumbents 
and bishops. Early transcripts are practically 
non-existent, and oven those of the 18th century 
are most imperfect. In tho returns of the popula- 
tion abstracts in 1801 it was discovered that 
amongst 11,000 parishes in England 812 registers 
dating from 1538 alone existed, and later reinniH 
in 1834 showed that oven that small number had 
deerca«^od through the negligence of the clergy in 
the interval. Those last returns give full details 
as to the date of the coimuoncement of each register 
in England. The only hope in the future for the 
preservation of the remnant lies in the instant 
removal from the parish cIuncheH (or, as is too 
often tlie case, the incuinbent’.s libraiy) of tho 
actual registers and of the transcri]>ts from the 
bishops’ registers to the Public Record Ollice or to 
some kindled institution, otherwise further loss 
must be expected in spite of the fact that many of 
the clergy are at last waking up to their duty in 
the inaitev and many liave tvanserihed and indexed 
tlieiv registers, Avhile ^some have been printed by 
the Ilarleian Society and by private individuals. 

A full list of the printed registers was issued in 
1891 by Dr G, W. Marshall. Other standard works 
ou tiie subject are Bigland’s Ohsormtions on Parish 
Hegisters (1764) and Burn's History of Pai^ish 
licgistcrs (1829; 2d ed. 1862), while "brochures on 
the same subject have been printed by Mr Chestcr- 
AVatera (1870; new ed. 1887) and Mr Taswell- 
Langniead. 

From these works the reader may see liow the 
registers often contain much valuable information 
as to the history of the parish, many incumbents 
slightly overstepping tliefr strict duty by putting 
down noticeable and curious incidents which oc- 
cui’jed from time to time. The proper fees for 
aearcliing are one shilling for the first year (which 
iiicludeH births, marriages, and burials, though 
some clergymen try to charge them separately) 
and si.xpence every subsequent year. It seems 
doubt hil if the searcher may take general notes, 
but he may copy one entry per year without being 
compelled to pay the further fee of 23. 7d. ^Ybic]l is 
the clergyman's due if lie is asked to give a certi- 
fied copy. Most custodians of registers, however, 
are extremely liberal, and seUloju take fees when 
the object of the seaich is a literary one. 


Registration may be desciibed as an accouni 
of certain tran.sactions and legal facts inserted h 
a book called a register and kept at a public office 
The puiiJo&e in view usually is to preserve ar 
authentic and exact record of the transactions tc 
secure for them a means of luihlicity, or to sinu»iih 
the methods of proving thorn. The practice oJ 
inscribing a copy of private documents ui a public 
legiater seems to have been originally introduced 
by the Emperor Leo in reference to gifts— the 
object being to enable heirs to ascertain to what 
claiiub the estate was liable before deciding wliethei 
to accept the inlieiitance. A system of registration 
is now employed in many dilTercnt departments 
and for very various pui poses. The extent to 
which registiation is carried varies very nmch in 
differeut countries ; on the whole, however, it is 
moio carefully eufoi’ced ami more widely applied 
ill continental states than in England or America. 
In France and Italy, for exam]>lG 3 in almost all 
transactions parties resort to a notary, who draw? 
up the documents relating to the hinsmesa in band. 
Such notarial transactions are to a certain extent 
public acts, ^ and arc presumed to he valid and 
binding, until they have been impeached and set 
aside by a separate proceeding instituted for that 
pmqioHe, Further, in these countries all documents 
executed in the presence of a notary having any 
reference to certain subjects — for example, to the 
creation or transfer of an interest in land— are 
transcribed by him in a public register, and so 
become available for general information. 

In England all judicial decisions and the whole 
proceedings of tlie higher courts in their various 
stages are registered ; and AvitU registrais attached 
to the Ibivy-council, the supreme court, and the 
county courts, aflidavits, pleadings, &c. are filed. 
Probates of Avilhs and letters or adjuinistration, 
both of wliich are leally judicial proceedings, are 
registered either in the jniucipal regi,stry of the 
]h-{)])ntc Division in London, or in one of the 
district rogi.s tries, Avhicli arc situated at various 
places throughout the country. Land registries, 
tor oiiicially recording tlio title to, dealings with, 
and ciiaiges on land, are of two classes— viz. 
registries of title and registries of assurances. The 
former are authentic and self-explanatory records, 
behind whicli one cannot go except in case of 
fraud. The latter merely contain a statement 
of the existence of documents or assurances atlecfc- 
iug the title to the land, giving an epitome of each 
document, and leaving tho persons concerned to 
draw' their own conclusions as to the effect of those 
documents on the title to tho land. The rvhole 
subject of laud registration has been much dis- 
cussed of recent years in England, and several 
attempts to establish a system of registration have 
been made Avitliout nmcli success. Lord West- 
bury’s Act (25 and 26 Viet, cliap, 5,3), establishing 
a general land registry for England and Wales, has 
notoriously proved a failure. The present statute 
regulating the general registration of land is the 
Land Transfer Act (38 and 39 Vick chap. 87), 
which cicatos an oflice of land registry in London; 
but in the caso of this act also practical results have 
been v ery sm all, Th o doul )ts an d complications sur- 
j'ounding titles to land in England aie so appalling 
that, thougli a compulsory system of registration is 
universally recognised to be expedient, parliament 
has not dared to enforce it. Bills of sale must be 
registered within seven clear days after execution, 
or, if executed out of England, thou Avithin 
clays after their arrival in England ; further, a bilh 
if still existing, must he re-rogislered every fwe 
yeais. Tinder the Merchant Shipping Acts eveiy 
British ship must be registered, as also must all 
changes of OAvnersbip in a ship, Avhether by sale, 
mortgage, death, or bankruptcy ; in the United 
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Kini(tlom the ])rmcipal officer of customs at the port 
I of legistry is the legKtiar. Ainoiijr the oDier prin- 
cipal registers jire the veghter of joint-stock com- 
panies, establislied by the (Joinjianies Acts; the 
legi'ster of friendly societies ; the registers of 
designs, copyrights, patents, and ti ad e-mar lis ; the 
registers of seamen, of newspapers, of solicitors, of 
petitions in lunacy, and so on. 

In Scotland registration is an. important feature 
in the adminiitratiou of the law. It may be treated 
under two heads— viz. registration for preservalioii 
and execution, and legiatration for publication. 
Registration in order to execution — i.e. to enforce 
the performance of obligations, arose before tiie 
Re formation from the practice of cliurchmen, who, 
ill order to biing tlie enforcement of ordinary con- 
tracts Avibliiu their jurisdiction, piocured the "inser- 
tion in obligations of a solemn oath of performance 
and consent to excommunication in the event of 
failure. It is now an almost univeibal pioctice to 
in-serb a clause of registration in deetis stipulating 
for money payments, especially in bonds, A short 
clause of registration has been introduced by recent 
conveyancing acts, in these w’oids : ‘ And I con- 
sent to registration hereof for preservation ( or for 
pre‘‘erv'ation and execution);’ and tliis clause, in. 
any deetl or wilting whatsoever, is declared to import 
* a consent to registration and a procuratory of regis- 
tration in the Books of Council and Session, or 
other judge’s book'^ competent therein to reiinun 
for preservation • and also, if for execution^ that 
lettera of homing and all iicces'^ary execution shall 
yasa thereon, upon six days’ charge, on a decree to 
be interponed thereto in common form * (31 and 32 
Viet. chap. 101, sects. 8, 138)1. Such registration 
for execution, wliich is in effect a shoit cut to a 
judgment without the formality of an aciion, may- 
take place after the death either of the creditor or 
of the dchtor. By special statutes the piivileges of 
registiation in order to diligence are exten{le<l to 
bills and promissory -notes, the acceptance and 
auhacription of whicli implies a consent to registra- 
tion for execution. The records now available for 
registering deeds for preservation or execution ai'e 
these: (1) Tlie Register of the Great Seal; (2) 
the Books of Council and Session, for all deeds and 
probative writs ; (3) the boolcs of any sheriff court ; 
(4) the books of royal burghs, for "instruments of 
protestor! bills or notes; (o) the General Register 
of Sasiues. 

Registration for publication applies chiefly to 
writs connected with lieri table rights. The present 
system owes its origin to the statute 1617, chap. 16, 
which established a general register in Edinburgh, 
and particular or local registers throughout the 
counbiy, in Avhicli sasines and other wi-its affecting 
heritable property should be registered ithin sixty 
days of their date. The instrument of sasine and 
the whole ceremony of sasiue are now dispensed 
with in the transfer of lands; by the Titles to 
Land Acts of 1858 and 1860, the recording of tlie 
conveyance itself, with warrant of registration 
thereon, now constitutes infeftment to tlie same 
effect as if an instrument of sasine hod been expede 
and recorded at the date of recording the convey- 
ance. Registration, however, operates as infeftment 
only in favour of the party expressed by the warrant. 
The registers for publication now subsisting are 
(1) the General Register of Sasines,. divided into 
counties; (2) Register of Entails; (3) General 
Register of Inhibitions and Adjudications ; (4) the 
Burgh Registers of Sasines for lands in each royal 
burgh in whicli ancli a register has been in use to 
be kept. The public registers of Scotland used to 
be under the charge of the Lord Clerk Register; 
but the duties of that functionary in this connec- 
tion Avere by 42 and 43 Viet. chap. 44, sect. 5, 
tmnsferred to tlie Depute-clerk Register. All the 
404 


pcords aie collected at the General Register Huu^e 
in Edinlmigb. 

In the United States, in order tube Avholly valid, 
a deed or otlier iustiunients airecting the title to 
leal estate niiiiit be recorded in tlie proper office fur 
the registry of deed>, and this constitutes construc- 
tive notice of its contents. A chattel mortgage must 
be filed to be ellectiie against thiid persons ; but it 
is valid betiveeu par tic's u itliout filing. In most of 
the states tlie etfect of tlie filing continues only 
for a limited peiiod, usually for a yeai, and the 
mortgagee must conserjiiently refile within the 
prescribed time. The certificate of the recording 
officer is conclusive of the fact of filing. For a 
digest of tho provisions of the different statutes as 
to the regis tin lion of deeds, see Stimsou’s AmeJ^ciiTi 
Statute Law^ sect. IGIO et 6ey. 

Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages is the name for the system of regula- 
tions providing for a record of these 'events. In 
England the Jii'^t act on the subject dates from 
1836. By it a general icgifctiy-office Avas piovided 
at Somerset House, London, for England and 
Ayales. But even before the new arrangement 
til ere had been long in operation an ecclesiastical 
mode of registration of mairiages, baptisms, and 
burials in connection with each parish church, it 
being the duty of the officiating minister to keep 
such a register (see REGISTERS, Parish). Also, 
since 1592, the compilation of Aveekly bills of 
^lortality (q.v.), containing particulars as to 
the death-rate of London, has gone on almost 
unintemiptedly. These modes of registration, 
were found to be Avell-nigU useless for statistical 
pm-poses. Hence the systematic plan instituted 
HI 1836, by the Acts 6 and 7 AYill. IV. chaps. 85, 
86, Avhich have been since amended hy subsequent 
legislation, the Avbole lieing entitled the Births 
and Deatlis Registiation Acts, 1S36-74; the last 
and most important is the 37 and 38 Viet. chap. 
88. There are sivecial legislative provisions aa to 
the registiution of maniages. The acts provided 
that the bead of the sj’stem should be the Kegistrar- 
general of births, deaths, and marriages in Eng- 
land. An annual abstract of the registrar’s returns 
iiiu.st be bud before parliament. Every poor- 
law union throughout the country is subdhided 
into district.s, and iu each district a locally-rebidenfc 
registrar is chosen. Superintendent*! egistrai-a aie 
also appointed. The regia t!ai.s make out their 
returns quarterly, and send them to the super- 
in tendent-registi'ar of the district, by w'liom they 
aie transmitted to the general legister- office. 
There they are preserved, and may be inspected 
or excerpted on ])ayinent of a small fee. 

BiHhs . — In the case of every child bom alive, 
the father and mother, or, in their default, other 
specified persons, are to ^ve notice of such birth 
to the district registrar Aiutliin fortj^-two days after 
the occurrence. If tliisis not done he may requiie 
any of the defaulters, by notice in Avriting, to 
attend and inform him, within tinee months of the 
birth, with the particulars thereof. Special proi'i- 
sions are made tor the case of foundlings, children 
bom at sea, fre. It is the duty of the registrar to 
acquaint himself with all births in his district, and 
legister the same within three niontba fi-ee of 
charge. After three inontlis the birtli can only be 
registered writli certain formalities, including pay- 
ment of a small fee, and after tAvelvc months only 
Avifch the WTitten consent of the Registrar-general. 
The imrticulars to be registered are the iilace and 
date, sex of child, its name aud that of the mother 
and the father, Avith the calling of the latter. The 
signature and description of informant are also 
noted. The date of registration and signature of 
registrar complete the entry. 

Man'iages . — These may be religious or civil. In 
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the first ease they may he ])eifoiiiiecl accouliiig to 
the lites of tlie Cluueh of Englaiul, of the ^eiieial 
body of Nonconfoi mists, of the Society of hrieiuls, 
or of the Je\v&, The Tlegistrar-geneual imisb send 
maiiiage register-books to the miuistei of every 
churcli and legisLered chapel, and to each legister- 
ing officer in England of the Society of Eiieiuls or 
Quakei*., and every secretary of a synagogue in 
England. In each ease, the olRcial to whom the 
book is .sent niu'-t register in two of the hooks in 
duplicate the paiticiilais of the marriage. One of 
these hooks when full is sent to the supeiintendent- 
registrar, and a qiiaiterly return is also furnished 
to him. In the case of Nonconformists other than 
Jew.s and Quakers, the registrar attends at ^ the 
vegisteicd building, and legisieis the marriage 
himself, as he also does when it is a purely civil 
ceremony taking place at his office. The pavticu- 
bus entered ate date of nuiniage and name, age, 
condition, calling, lesidenco, father’s name and 
calling of both parties. 

Deaths .— of what has been _ said about 
legistration of births applies to registration of 
doath.s, but the following points nre to he noteil. 
Notice must be given within live days of the 
occuireiice by the nearest relative of the deceased 
present; if he does not, the duty falls on other 
specifieil poisons. A notice preliminary to registra- 
tion may be sent, and this extends the time to 
fourteen days. In default of action of others, the 
registrar onglit to require the person liable to 
appear before him before twelve mouths fioni 
the death have elapsed, and aiUiply him with the 
statutory particulars. After the lapse of twelve 
months there must he written authority of the 
llegistrav -general hefoie the entry can he made. 
Thero are special provisions for inque.st cases, &c. 
The particulais of legistration are date, place, 
name, sex, age, calling, cairso of death, name of 
certif3dng medical man, name and description of 
informant, date of registration, and signature of 
registrar. Provision is made for sending notice of 
the death of medical piactilionerHj &g, to special 
registrars, in order that their names may bo struck 
on sjiceial lists. 

All the registers since 1S36 and a nuiuher of the 
older irregular ones are ])rcserved in yoinevsot 
House. The registrars are bound to permit, on 
payment of a fee, a search of such iec(uib registers 
as are in tbeir possession. Tliere are thirty-nine 
acts on the subjoct. They are from the 52 Geo. III. 
chap. 146 to the 50 aucl 51 Viet. chap. 71. In 
Ireland the system of registration, introduced in 
1863, is aluiost o.Kaefcly the same as in England. 
There is a llegistrar-geucral and a general registei'- 
offico at Dublin. In the case of Itoman Catholic 
inaniages, a legistiar’s certideato must be obtained 
and produced before celebration. The officiating 
clci^yniaii then lills it up ; it is returned to tbe 
registrar, who enters the particulars in the proper 
books. Other religious marriages are registered in 
the same manner as Chvirch of England marriages 
a\e in England. TliCre are hfteeu acts dealing 
with the subject, the first being tbo 7 and 8 Viet, 
chap. 81, the last the 43 and 44 Viet. chap. 13. 

Although the law in Scotland on this subject is 
much the same_ as in the rest of tlie United King- 
dom, some points of diffieronce arc to bo noted. 
The general register-office is at the Begister House, 
EcUnburgh, The office of Registrar-general is 
held by the Deputy-clerk Register. Notice of a 
birth is given in twenty-one days ; after three 
jiionlhs a declaration must he made before the 
shevUr by the informant of the parbiculars proposed 
to he registered. Provision is made for corroctiou 
of the register in the case of children legitimated 
per siihseqite)is matrimonium. Notice oi death is 
to be given withiji eight days of the event. In tlie 


case of legular religious maniages a statutor 
schedule is pioduced to and hlled up by the officiat 
ing minister. It i.s then sent to the legistiai, \\\n 
enteis the necessary iiartieiilars in his book. ’ Th( 
legi.stiai ia bound, uhen icquiied, to be picsen 
at a marriage, and i egister the aanie. The statiitoM 
fee for tliis is 20s, , and he is entitled to the hmi 
sum for registration after conviction or decieeol 
deidarator of an irregular maniago. Theieaieter 
acts dealing Avith the .subject, the first being the 
10 Anne, chap. 10, the last the 48 and 49 Vicl 
chap. 61, sect. 5. It Avill be understood that pen 
altics of varying degiees of severity aie enacted 
against hrealceis of the Registration Acts. vSee 
Elaxman’s Itcf/ist ration of Jhrths and Deaths m 
Dngiandi IVaics^ and at jb'ere (1875). 

ItEGiHTiiATioN OF VOTFii.s.— It is a Condition 
precedent to the exorcise of the light to vote in 
pailiamentary elections that the name of the votei 
should be upon the register— a pieliminaiy lequisite 
iiist intiocluced Avbcii the franchise Avas leinodelled 
in lcS32. Ill England tbe pioccss of registiation, 
as settled by the last Registration Act (48 and 40 
Viet. clui]). 15), is as iolloAvs ; On the 15th of Apiil 
in each year a precept, eoutaiuing a doseviption 
the qualiiications Avhich entitle jioi^oiis to he legK 
tered as voters, is sent by Ibe clerk of tlie peace in 
a county, or by ibe toAvn-elcik in a borough, to the 
ovei seers of every paii.sh or toAvnship. llefore the 
31st of July the oveiseer must make out a list of 
occupiers, Avboni lie lias aseeiLained to bo qualified 
— liersons aa'Iio have paid tbeir rates, and Avho aie 
not disqualified l)y receipt of parocliial lelief— and 
a list of lodgeiH, a\1k) have sent iu their claims to 
vote in resiiecL of their lodgings. By the 20th of 
August all nCAY claimB have to be scut in, and the 
lists, together Avith notices of objections, have to 
bo jmblislied on the door of every* cliui eh or public 
cha])cl ill tlie paii.^h. Those lists of occniuers and 
of claim.s and objections are then sent by the over- 
seer to the elerkOf the peace in a county, and to 
the tOAvn-clcrk in a borough. In September the 
revising bavristev comes round and adjudlcatca 
upon cliKpiilod claims and objeetionfii ; from Ills 
decision an a^ipeiil lies on a case si/uted by him to 
the (Queen’s Bench Division of the Iligli Court, 
After this revision the register is linally made out. 
If it is for a county, there are three lists— lists of 
OAvnership, occupation, and lodger voteis; if it is 
for a horough, theio arc Iavo lists — the OAvnersliip 
list being omitted in boroughs. 

In , Scotland the feyatem of registialion is carried 
on largely by means of the macliinery introduced, 
for the valviation of land, by tlie Yalnatiim Act 
( 17 and 18 Viet, cliaii. 01 ). The valuation roll, 
annually made up under the Valuation Act, is the 
basis of the i egister of voters; a noAv forin of this 
valuation roll Avas provided in the Registration 
Act of 1885, each dwelling-house in the county oi 
burgh being noAv specified in the loll. The duties 
of assessor for leg Istiation puvposc.s are pcifonned 
by the valuation assessor of each burgh, or county, 
or division of a county ; ho may not be a shevitf- 
clerk, or collector of i>oor-iatGs, or employed as a 
factor or laud agent iu the county or burgh fov 
Avhich lie is assessor. Every year, on or befoietlie 
15th of September, the assessor makes out a list or 
voters, arranged alphabetically according to Avawls 
or paiisliGS and polling districts, and publishes the 
list by affixing it to the tOAVU-hall, the parish 
church, or other conspicuous place. Any pei’son 
Avhosc name is on the list may object to any olhov 
person as not having been entitled, on the last day 
of July preceding, to have his name insoTted, by 
gi^dng notice in a form prescribed, on or before 21sl} 
September, to tlie assessor and to the pei.son 
objected to ; similarly, any person Avliose name 
has been omitted may claim to have it inseifcedi 
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tiv notice to the .'isseF'Sor. Between 25th Septemher 
and IGtli October sheiitis liold o]>en legi^tiatiou 
courts foi the piir{)Or,e (d levi'^ing the li^t^ of voteis 
and disposing of clainib and objections. The i evi^ed 
list is deiiveied by the •>lieull' to the town*cleik or 
the '^heiilf-cleik, "and, being piiiited, coubtitutes 
the legister of pei^ons^ entitled to vote at any 
election befoie the 1st of No vein her in the succeed- 
ing year. Appeals in legistiation cases aie cauied 
to a special court, coiisututed hy the iLeforni Act 
of 186S, consisting of three judges of the Couit of 
Session, one judge fioin each division of the Inner 
House, and one from the Loidb Oi dinary. 

See works by G. L. Broune (1878), Cox and Grady 
( new ed. 18s0 ), F. E, Davis ( new ed. l8S0 ), F. K. 

(14th ed. Ib85}, J. H. Saint (l8S5'87), and M. Mackenzie 

(l&bS). 

Ke^illin Donum (Lat., ‘loyal gift’), an 
annual grant of public money foinieily leceived hy 
the Piesbyterian and other Non conformist ministers 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. It began in 
107*2, when Chailes II. gave £000 of secret-seivice 
money to be di.stribiited annually among the Pies- 
byteriari cleigv^ in Ii eland, on hearing tliat they 
had been loyal to liini, and lia<l e\ eii sullered on 
his account. The giant M’as discontinued in the 
latter pait of the leign of that monarch, as well as 
in the time of James II., hut was lenewed in Iie- 
laml by 'William HI, in 1690, who increased it to 
£1200 a yeai. It wa.s further augmented in 1723 
hy Geoige I,, in conserpience of the Preshyteriaiis 
having &iip])oitecl the House of Biuiisuick, and 
I'aHed by £2200 in 1784, and again by £5000 in 1792. 
Tlie amount of the Irish giant for 1868 was £45,000. 
The propriety of receiving the Kegium Donum was 
of late yeais much disputed by those of the .same 
pel suasion in England and Scotland. The Irish 
llegium Donum was witluliawii by the Act of 1809, 
which came into force in 1871, disendowing the 
Iiish Episcopal Chinch. Compensation w'as made 
of life interests ; anti the iniiiisteis weie allowed to 
commute on tlie same tenna as the clergy of the 
Cl lurch. In 1874: it was reported that tlie commuta- 
tion money paid liad amounted to £579,762. The 
liegiiiin Donum in England was enjoyed Lv tlie 
three denominations, Presbyterians, 1 ndepenefents, 
and Baptists, fioin 1723 till 1851, The amount 
reipiived, £1695 per annum, wa& annuall> voted hy 
parliament till July 17, 1857. The Scotch Episco- 
palians also enjoyed for a time a small part. 

See Reid's of the Irish PridjiiferiaTi Church; 

and for the English Reginm Donum, Stoughton's Historic 
of Rcliijion in En(jlaniU >Skeat’s Free Churches^ and 
i)r Edmund Calamy’b Acuouut of his oion life, 

ReguartU Jean Francois, French comic 
dramatist, was horn at Paris in 1656. A lich shop- 
keeper’.s son, he found himself at twenty master of 
a considerable fortune, and at once set out on his 
travels. In Italy he gave him.self up to gambling, 
but, strange to say, iiici eased rather than dimin- 
ished his means. In his autobiographical loniance, 
La Provetirahy we read, hut somewhat dubiously, 
of the passion of himself as Zelniis for a young Pi'o- 
vencal wife (Elvire), his voyaging back to Fiance 
with her and her husband, their capture and sale 
as slaves by Algerian pirates, how he made himself 
pleasing to his in aster by skill in cookery, was 
carried by him to Constantinople, and, at the end of 
his two years’ captivity and many strange adven- 
tures, wa.s ransomed, together with the lady, for 
12,000 crOAvns. Her he was next about to marry 
when the husband reappeai ed, and sent the lover 
otF again on aimless wanderings through Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, to Lapland, and hack hy 
Poland, 'Turkey, Hungary, and Gerinanv, From 
liis return to Paris (1683) he gave himself to 
letters, and found liis true vocation in the success 


of Lc Dlvuice at tlie Thefttie Italien in 1688. 
Eight yeais later his line comedy, Lc 
achieved success at the Theatie Fiancai^. Its 
succe&''Ois ucie Lc (1697), Le IlttoKr 

Inipriva (1700), Las Folies Amonreuses (1704), 
Lcs Minechmes (1705), and his mastoi piece, Lc 
Leijatoire Univcrscl (1708j, He died befoie liD 
time, and so suddenly as to onginate Naiiou's con- 
tiadictoiy lepoits, 4Lh beptembei 1709. Begnaul 
was an inditleient poet, but he uas a nuastei of 
diamatic situation and of comic dialogue, if not of 
\eu&imilitiule or reality. To thD day the leader 
eiidoises Boileau’s judgment, e\piessetl once ^vllen 
some one charged Regnaid uitii niediotiity — *11 
n'est pas mcdiocreiiient gal’ ‘ (pii ne sc" ]daib 
])oint a Regnaid,’ said Voltaire, ‘ irt"»t pas digne 
u'adniiiei !Molicre.’ 

Theie are editions by Didot (1820), MicliicD (18.14), 
and Fournier (1875). See tho studj by Mahunholtz 
(Oiipeln, 18S7), and Bihliotjru}ihic by Marclieville ( ls77 ). 

Regiiault, ALEX.VNDRE Georges Henri, 
painter, UU', boin in Paii^, SOtli October 1843, 
the sou of Hemi Tictoi Begnaiilt (q.v,). HK 
aptitude for di awing manife-tcMl it.self veiy caih, 
and lie vah coiitinii.'illy sketching the animals in 
the Jaidin des Plantes. Aftei an excellent caieer 
in the Lycee Napoleon, lie left school in 1S59, 
and studied aib under Lamothe and Cahaiiel ; and, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, gained the jivU 
dc Itonie in 1866. Beaching Rome eail.\ in the 
following yeai, lie executed theie a remaikahle 
poitiait of Madame Dujiaic, and hi^ histoiical 
subject of ‘Automedon bieaking tlie Hoi-e-^ of 
Achilles,’ and diew on w'ood illnstiations for Wa} s 
Home, He next passed to Si»ain with his fjiciid 
Clarin ; and lieie, as afterwaids in Taimieis, he 
found subjects of that wildly picturesque cliaracter 
which best suited his genius. In 1869 lie painted 
his powGiful equestrian portrait of Geneial Piiin, 
now* in tlie Louvre, and liis ‘Judith,’ and in 1ST() 
contiibuted his ‘Salome’ to the Salon. In 1870 
was also painted, at Taiigiers, his terrible picture, 
‘The Execution without Judgment under the 
jSloorish Kings, of Granada’ — a w'oik now in the 
Louvre. In the same year he leturned to Paris 
on the oiitbieak of the Fiaiico-Piusriaii w'ar ; and 
though, as a prix do Pome^ he w^as exempt fioni 
militaiy service, he volunteered as a private 
soldier, and on the 19fch Jaiiuaiy 1871 W’as slain 
on the held of Buzenval, in his tw'enty-eigUtli 
year. As an artist he had by no means tully 
expiessed himself ; hut he had produced iiiiich that 
was maiked hy great eneigy and power, that 
caught in a peculiai ly vivid w’av the splendid and i 
barbaric life of the East — a life, in the w'ords of the 
painter himself, ‘at once rich and great, terrible 
and voluptuous.’ A monument to Regnault, sculp- i 
tured hy Henri Chapii, has heen erected in the 
Ecole des Beaux Aits, Paris. 

See the Lives, in French, by Cazalis (1872) and Marx 
(1887), and liis Correporuiayice^ ed. by Diiparc Gh73 j. 

Reguailltf Henri Victor, chemist and phy- 
sicist, was horn at Aix-la-Cliapelle, 21st July ISlb. 

A shopman in a Paris bazaar, he made such good 
use of his scanty leisure as, to qiinlify himself 
for admission (in 1830) to the Ecidelhdy technique, 
and, after the two yeais’ course, came out as a 
mining engineer. He became a professor in Lyons, 
wdience, in 1840, lie was recalled to Paris as a 
luemher of the Academy of Sciences, in conse- 
quence of some important discoveries jn oiganic 
chemistry. Having filled chairs in tho Ecolc Poly- 
technique and the College de France, he became 
in 1854 director of the imperial porcelain-nianu- 
factoiy of Sevres, He devoted liimself to the 
determination of important physical data, .sucdi 
as the la>vs of expansion of gases, the meusuie- 
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incut of teni])eraLiire, lateiU and a])eci(ic lieaU, 
and especially tlie numerical daLa on the 

AYorking of steam-engines, foi which the lioyal 
Society of London awarded liini their Hum ford 
medal. He also leceived the Copley medal ( 1869) 
of the Eoyal Society, and was one of its foreign 
nienibers. In addition to nunierons njipers in the 
Annalcs de C/imiie, &c., ho published a Coins 
EMvicntaii’e de Chimle (4 vols. 14th cnl. 1871). 
He died 20th January 1878. See tlie Eloge His- 
toi ique by Huinns ( 1881 ). 

Rc^’llicr, Mathukin, a gicat Ljcnch satirist, 
-was born at Chaitves, 21‘5t Beccinbcr 1573. His 
father was a well-to-do citizen ; his niateinal uncle 
was tlie Abbe Hesportes the Ppet. Tlio boy was 
tonsured at nine, but giew up dissipatetl and idle. 
In early youtli he .seems to have visited Italy in the 
suite of the Cardinal de Joyen.se, and is supposed 
later to have transferred his sei vices to Philipjie 
de Lethune, who went as ambassadoi’ to Iloiuo ia 
1601. He obtained a eanonry at ClmJ'U'c.s, and 
enjoyed the favour of Henry IV, and liis couifc* 
But his follio.s .sapj)ed his liealth, and he died 
an untimely deatli, 13th October 1613. TIis iii.sfc 
collection of satii e.s Inul appeared in 160S. llegnier s 
-whole work together scaree exceeds 7000 lines — six- 
teen satires, tliiee epistles, live elegies, and some 
odes, songs, epigrrini.s, and iniscellaiieous])iece.s — yet 
it ia enough to place him high in tlie Older of inerit 
among the poets of France. He i.s greatest in his 
satires, written in the usual Alexandrine couplet, 
and adniiiably polished, yet vigorous and oiiginal. 
TJiey touch social and moral question .s only, and 
consenueiitly are not of niercdy ojiliLMiieral interest, 
as piilitical satires most often are \ and, U'hat is 
rare in Fieiich satire, they mostly escape the fault 
of handling ab'afcracb tyjies instead of actual con- 
crete embodiments of tlio type. Breadth, force, 
and reality characterise tliein all, but these inoiiis 
together reacli their highe.st iiohitin the thirteenth, 
Maceite^ a satire on a liypoeidtical old woman who 
corrupts the liearts of the yonng around lier by her 
cynical viervs of life. Begnier imitated indeed the 
satiie of Juvenal and Horace, yet he did not copy 
it, and ho threw his own licart into the form li’o 
boiTow'ed. lie was the hi.st of the great poets of tho 
16th century : after him was to follow a period of 
barrenness, alike from the poverty of nature and tljc 
sterilising inllnences of the traditions of Malherbe 
and his school. It was against the attacks of 
IVIalherbe that Begnier championed lionsard, and 
later he himself was defended by Boileau. 

Editiozis arc by Broasotte (1720), Lenglet Dufresuoy 
1733), Prosper Paitevin (1860), M. de Baithiilciny 
1802), and E, Oouibrt (1S75). 8ee Oherricr’s BihliO' 
graphic de licgiiicr (ISSO). 

Kegratin^. See Engrossing. 

Regular Canons* See Canon. 

Itegulars* See Clergy. 

ItCgulus^ a term in Metallurgy, which is now 
used ill a generic sense for metals in dillerent 
stages of purity, but which still letain, to a greater 
or less extent, the impurities they contained in the 
state of ore. When, for example, the oi-e known 
as the sulphide of eopx-icr smoltetl, the product of 
the dillerent furnaces through which it passes is 
called legul us until it is nearly pure copper. The 
name, which signifies ‘little king,’ was first given 
by the alchemists to the metal antimony, on 
account of its power to render gold brittle. 
Itegulus* See Golden-crested AYren. 

Regains, Marcus Atilius, a faN'ourite hero 
^vith the Homan wiifcera, was consul for tlie lirst 
time in 267 B.C., and for liis military successes 
obtained the honour of a triumph. Chosen consul 
a second time (256), he was sent along with his 


colleague Maul ins at the liead of a navy of 33ft 
whips against tlie Cartliaginians, and eiicounteibijr 
the enemy ’a fleet oil' Ileraclea Minor he totally 
defeated it. Tlie Ivonians then landed near Clypea^ 
where for some time llegulus was victoiious in 
every encounter, but at last (255) sulfered a total 
defeat and was taken prisoner. He lemained in 
capLi\ity foi live yoais, but when fresh reveises 
induced the Carthaginian.s to solicit peace Kegulas 
was released on paiole and sent to lionie in com- 
pany with tho Punic envoys. It is lelated by the 
lloman iioets and historians, as an instance and a 
model or tlio most supreme heroism, how Iteguln&afc 
liisb refu.sed to enter iionie since he was no lornaM- 
a citi/cn ; how, after tins con.scientions scrutde ^as 
overcome, he detdined to gi\'e his opinion in the 
Senate till that illnstiious body laid upon him ih 
commands to do so ; how he then earnestly dis- 
suaded tlicin from agiceing to any of the Cartha'nn- 
ian proposals, e\’eii to an exchange of prisoneiaj and 
how, after he had su(*e(*e(]ed by his eainest axipeaTs 
in obtaining the lejeetion of the Carthaginiau 
olleis, he resisted all persnasion.s to break lii.^ 
parole, though conscious of the fate that awaited 
him, and, refu.sing even to see his family, returned 
with the amhassadoi.s to Carthage, where the 
ruleis, maddened by tlic failure of their scheinen 
tluoiigh Ins instnimentalily, ]mt him to death by 
the most horriUe lovtuics. ‘I'lie common story is 
that he was placed in a cask or chest stuck full of 
nails,, also that, witli hi.s eyelids cut oil, he was 
exxiosed to the glare of the Afiicaii sun. Unfor- 
tunately this iioijle tale of heioic patriotism and 
uiillinchiTig fortitude is nnhistorical, or at least un- 
supported by any good authority. 

RoftlllllS, or ItUT.E, Bt, accouling to legend, a 
monk of C'onwtantino])Ie or bi.shox» of Patroa whom 
347 A.i). came to Aluckrosw or IvihimoiLt {after- 
wards St Aiidrew.s), banging relics of St Andrew 
to Scotland from tiie Ea.sL. The adoption of Sb 
Andrew as the national patron saint appeara to 
belong to tho first half of tlie 8tb century; and 
for the jiossible identification of St liegulns with 
an Irish St lliagail of the 6tli eenUuy, see Skene'a 
Uclite Bcoiland (vul, ii. 1877). 

Re^1U% tlie rich, black cotton soil of India. It 
Is the re.sulb of the loiig'-continueil growth and 
decay of vcgctalion — the organic residue being 
commingled with_ the disinLcjgiated and deconiposetl 
debris of the subjacent locka. 

RcL See Milrei. 

Rclclieiil^acll, a niaiiufacturuig town of 
Saxony, 11 milew SAY. of Zwickau, produces 
woollen fabrics— merinoos, llaniiel, shawls, quilts, 
caslnnere — and has wool-wpimiing, dy^cizig, and 
calico-printing works. Pop. (1885) 18,330. 

Reiclieiilbucli* a town of Pru.ssiau Silesia, 4(5 
milo.y liy rail SE, of Liegnitz. Po]). 7308. 

Reich eiiliacli, Heinrich Gottlieb Ludwig 
(1793-1879), a botanist and zoologist, from 1820 a 
professor at Dresden. — Ili.s .son, Heinrich Gustav 
( 1824-80), wa.s also n botanist, a profcb&or at Ilam- 
1)11 1 ’g from 1862. He was famous in connection with 
orchids, 

Rciclienhacli, Karl, Baron von, naturalist 
and technologist, was boin at Stuttgart, 12th 
February 1788, and educated at Tiibingon. After 
a .short political im]nisonmont at tlie instigation of 
the French authorities, he studied the industrial 
arts, and in 1821, in connection with the Count or 
Salm, he commenced a number of manufactories or 
dideient kinds at Blansko in Moravia, which he 
managed with great success, retiring with a for* 
tune. He devoted much study 1o tho compound 
pro(lucts of the distillation of organic substances, 
and he succeeded in biinging to light a number of 
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compounds <»t carl)mi and hjdingen not pre\ion&]y 
known; among thebe were cioa'^ote (ISIk-J) and 
paraffin. .Stu(l,>ing with entlin^ia^in the ‘'Hbjeft 
of animal nia^metism, he di^ooveiod, as he thought, 
a new force in iiatuie, which he calletl Od (q.v. ), 
and conceived to he in tei mediate hetw'eeii fdectii- 
city, magnetism, iieat, and liglit, and iccogiiisahle 
oiiiy hy tlie nerves of sensitive peihons. His chief 
works are Gcolocjischc MdiJicilungcn cuts MaJiren 
(ISIH:), Untci .%iirhvRfirn uhrr (be DifRCfuiiih f/c.-? 
MagnetiSiiixis (1S47-40), sc\eial w'oiks on ‘odic 
foice’ (1S52-5S), Ap]torls)t]cn (ISCG), Die Odt'ichc 
Lohe (18G7). Several of his woiks have been 
translated. He died at Leipzig, Januaiy 10, 18(i9. 
See biographical wmiks by Scdii otter (iSliO) and 
Fecdmer (1876). 

Reiclieilberiy^ the chief seat of the clolb inami- 
bactnie in North Bohemia, stands on the Nei'i^e, 
86 miles by rail NE. of Prague. Apart from the 
principal industry, in wliich, in the town and 
ncigliboiirhood, some 1 f),000 woi kmen are emjdoycd , 
cotton and w'oollen fabrics, macliinery, and leather 
are iiianiifacturcd. The cloth industiy was estab- 
lished here in the IGtli century. Tlieie is an im- 
portant industrial .school. Pop. (18S0) 28,0fl0. 

ReicllOllliall, an Alpine spa in the extieme 
south-east of Bavaria, 10 miles SW. of Salzburg. 
It w'as almost wholly consumed by fire in 1S84, and 
has heen handsomely rebuilt. It is the chief 
centie of the Bavaiian salt-Avork^!, and in the 
manufacture of '^alt (11,800 ton^ aimualh ) its 3430 
inhabitants aie for the most pait employed, though 
the delightful air of the valley in wliicli it stands, 
and its saline .spiings, attract about 6000 vi'-itois 
eveiy summer. The salt springs are fifteen in 
number, and lie at a dept 1 1 ot SO tect ; two <>f them 
yield 25 per cent, of salt. A hiine conduit, 75 
miles in lengtli, conv^ej^b the water of the salt- 
springs from Berchtesgadeu, through Reiclieuhall, 
over mountain 1150 feet high, to Tiauustcin ami 
Rosenheim, in the vicinity of which ahiindLant 
timber for fuel is procurable. 

Reie]i.st:adt, Duke of. See Napoleo^t TI. 
Itciclistag, See Getimany, Vol. V, p. 178. 

Reid, Captain JMaYNE, writer of boys’ stoiies, 
was born in County Down in ISIS, and at twenty 
emigrated to America, wheie be led a roving and 
ailventuroms life, served in the Ignited States aimy 
during the Mexican war of 1847, and distinguished 
himself especially in the storm of Chapultepec. 
The Hungarian .struggle, in which he had meant 
to take part, was at an end before he reached 
Europe, whereupon he settled down to a literaiy 
life, bust at London, next in Buckinghamshire. 
He died October 22, 1883. His vigorous style 
and the profusion of hairlneadtli ’scapes be pro- 
vided delighted his breatble‘=5s readem, who did 
nob stop to notice the truthfulness of his sceneiy 
and the occasional excellence of the narrative 
style. Among his best books were the Boxj Iluntei' 
(1853), the Bush Bogs (1850), and the Boy Tar 
(I860), the Scalj^ Ruufers (1847), Bangers 

(1850), the Tr«?' Trail (1857), and the Headless 
Horseman (1865). See the jMemoir by his widow 
(1&90). 

Reid, (tEOKGE, P.K.S.A., was boin at Aber- 
deen, 31bt October 1841. After having been trained 
as a lithograpliei*, he studied art in the Tiustees’ 
Academy, Edinburgh, under Mollinger at Utrecht, 
under Yvon in Paris, and with Israels at the 
Hague, He w’as elected A.R.S.A. in 1870, and 
IkS.A. in 1S77, and succeeded Sir W. F, Douglas 
XLs IMi.S.A. in 1891. He is most widely known by 
hi.s portraits, which are distinguished by unflinch- 
ing verisimilitude, vigorous handling, and thorough 
modelling. His lialf- and full-lengtlis are remarlc- 


able for tbrdr individuality of attitude, for the in'-ight 
with wliicli, ill each ca-.cl[ the chaiacteii^ticb of the 
fitter aie cxpie«-^ed hy the entiie figure, a®* vcdl as 
by the face. Among" his more import.mt poitraits 
are M^oid PrcvitlLut Ingli-<,’in iheSeotddi P«'’-]lia- 
ment Hou-.e; ^ H. Y'ellwood Maxvell of Munches;’ 
and ^John Mackenzie.’ He has also produced 
many lich, freely painted flower-piece.s, as well as 
landscape woik of a didicate and quiet chaim ; and 
his book illu^tiiitions pi ore him one of the mobt 
accomidi^lied of living draughtsmen. 

Reid, Thomas, head of the Scotti'^h .school of 
lMa]o«o])hy, was horn on the 26th April 1710, at 
Strachan, a countiy }>an^U in Kincaidine'^hite, 
■where his father vas minister. His mother be- 
longed to the Av ell-known family of the Gregorys 
(q.A-.). Reid began his education cat the paii^h 
scliool of Kincanime, and at the age of twelve he 
liecame a student of Maii^clud College iu Aber- 
deen. He took bis degiee of T^I.A. in 1726, and 
continued to leside in Abeideen as college libiaiian, 
his chief studie*! being matlieniatics and the natinai 
philo'^opliy of XeAAton. In 1736 lie left Abeideen, 
and AA’ent to England, Avliciche wasintiodiiccd to the 
most distinguished men in O.xfoid, Cambiidge, and 
London. In the following year he was pie^ented 
hy the senatus of King's College to the ]iaiish 
cliurcli of Ncav Machar in Aberdeen'^hiie. The 
paiLhioners Avere bitteily oiiposcd to hi*? appoint- 
ment, Imt Ids conduct and manner giadually Avem 
them OA er. It i-^ fiaid that, fiom flistiust of hi-> 
poAA^eis, instead of cf>m posing foi the pulpit him- 
self, lie preached the sermoiiH of Tillotson and other 
English divines. In 1739 Hume’s Treatise on 
IhuyiaiiKatuvc appeared, the peuisal of Avhicli gave 
the impulse tliat detei mined Reid’s future philo- 
sophical careei. He had fully adopted the idealism 
of Beikeley, but Avas noAv levolted by the conclu- 
sions draAAm from it hy Hume, and in consequence 
A\"as led to seek a iicav foundation for the common 
notions as to a iiiateiial Avorhl. In 1748 he contrib- 
uted to the Royal Society of London a thort essay 
on Qiauility, In 1752 he Avas appointed one of the 
professors of Philosophy in King's College, Aber- 
deen, the senatua being the pat ions of the chair. 
Here he followed the e^tal dished course of teaching 
in three successive yeais to the Stame students 
niatUematicr^, natural philosophy, and moi lB ])lnlo- 
sophy. He Avas the founder of a Literaiy Society 
in Aheideeii, Avhich enrolled among it.s rnemheis 
Cainphell, Beattie, and other men of ability; to 
this society he .submitted his that draft of the 
In(j[uiry into the Human Mind. In 1763 he was 
chosen to succeed Adam Smith os professor of 
IMoral Philosophy in the univeisity of GlasgOAv. 
In 1764 he published his Inqxiiry, His thirst for 
general science never left him ; at the age of fifty- 
live he attended Blacks lectuie.s on Heat. He 
continued in the duties of his chair till 1781, Avhen 
he le tired to devote liis ici naming strength to the 
publication of his AA^oiks on the mintL In 1785 the 
Philosophy of the. lutdlcitual Poicers appeared, 
and in 1788 tlie Active - 5 — together forming a 

systematic AA^ovk on the science of the Ininiau mind. 
In 1 774 he Jiad eontiibuted his account of Aiistotle’.s 
logic to Lord Kamel’s Shetches, The publication 
of the Active Powers Avas the close of his career as 
an author, although to the end of Ids life he kept 
up his hotlily and mental ligour and his interest 
in science. He Avas taken ill suddenly in the 
autumn of 1796, and died on the 7tli October. 

Like Kant, Reid AViis roused to metapliysical 
levsearcli by Huinc, and became the chief of a 
school wdiose aim Avas to deliver pliilosopiiy fiom 
scepticism, and to do .so hy restmg finally on piin- 
ciples of intuitive or a priori origin. The Scottish 
philosophy, dominant till Sir W. Hamilton’s tuna 
in Scotland, and influential in France (bCe Rover- 
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CoLT 4 ArvD), fouacl a zealoiis defender in jM'Cosli 
(q.v.). 

See the article CoxfMON SKN.sii); tlie Life by Dugald 
Stewait in’cfixed to Hold’s worlcs (4 vols. 1803 ) ; the edition 
by Sir ■\Villiam Hamilton (1853); vol. ii. of Herrier’s 
Lci'iuvcs (ISGG) ; and M'Co&h’s Scottish Philosophii. 

Rcig'aie, a tlniving uiaikeb-town of Surrey, 
pleii'-imlly situated at the soutUyiu liase of the 
Koith ll'owus, 21 miles S. of London. Of the 
castle of the Eails of Warrenne little remains save 
a glassy mound , with large vaults or caverns be- 
neath it. The clinrcli, udth Transition Norman 
jdois, but mainly Peipendicular, contains the giave 
of Lord Howard of Edingham, and a library (1701 ) 
niLh .some envions MStt. and many of Evelyn's 
books. Other buildings arc the public hall (1861) 
and the giammar-scliool (1673). Eoxe the mar- 
tyrologisb is cbiimed for a resident ; ami Arch 
bishop Usher died liere. Till 1832 Reigate 
retiiiiied two mcmbeis to parliament, and then 
one till 1867. It was incorporated as a municipal 
borough in 1803. Pop. (1831) 4027; (1881) 18,662; 
(I8i)l) 22,646. 

ItoiS'U of Terror. See Danton, Robks- 

rlEPtUK 

Reikiavik. See Iceland. 

Reiiiia'riLs, IIkrmann Samuel, .scholar and 
theologian, was born 22d December 1694, at Ham- 
burg. He studied at Jena and Wittenberg, 
travelled afterwards in Holland and England, ami 
was on his roLurri elected vector of the school at 
AYismav, and subsequently professor of Hebrew 
and TMathematics at Llie gymnasium of Hamburg. 
He died there, Ist March 1768. lie is the cautlior 
of the .so-called ‘ Ayolfenbilttelscho Eragmonte eiri(3s 
ITugenauufccn,’ first publislied by Le.s.sing in 1777. 
These 'Eragmente,' up to that time only known 
in MS. by a few or Heim ai us’ most iutlmate 
friends, produced the profound ost sensation 
lliroughout Germany: .since in them the author, 
ill the lioldcst and most tronoliant manner, denied 
the supernatural origin of Christiaiuty. Anotliei- 
work in the same direction is his Vornehmstc 
Wiihrhcitcn dcr Nathrlichai Reliffion ; of a mis- 
cellaneous chavactei are bis Frimitia Wiirmciricnsia, 
Do Vita Fahviciiy and bis edition of Dio Oassi-^ts. 
See the monograph l)y D. E. Strauss (1860; 2d 
ed. 1878). 

Reims. See IIiieims, 

Rein. See Bridle, Kidinu and Drivinu. 

Roiiuicer, or Oartbou {Ranffifc}' tavundim)^ a 
siici’ies of deer, the only representativo of the 
genn.s. It is a native of the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, and was introduced 
into Iceland in 1770. In Caithness it existed till 
tlie middle of the 13tU century (Ilavting’a Eoid^inot 
British Animals, 1880), It is by far the most valu- 
able of the deer, for not only are tlio llesh and skin 
of Miucli use, but the animat lias long been domesti- 
cated ill Scandinavia, o.speoially among the Lap- 
laiidem. The wild reindeer of Lapland is almost 
equal in size to the stag, but there aie great 
dilVeiences of size in diOerent districts, the large.st 
size being generally attained in the polar regions. 
T*he domesticated animal is never so large as the 
wild one ; but that of Siberia is, like the wild one, 
inneli larger than that of Lapland. The reindeer 
is strong, somewhat heavily built, but yet very 
SMuft. The hair is longer in winter, and is gray 
or biownish in colour. The legs are short and 
thick, and the broad main hoofs spread out as the 
animal speeds over the snow. Beside.s the main 
hoofs, there are two accessory lateral lioofs. The 
liead is carried horizontally, not erect as in other 
deer. The nnitne of the nose is hairy. The antlers 
are large and are unique in being po.ssessed by 
both sexes. Moreover, they begin to appear at an 


early stage in life, within a few \veeks after birth 
and at the .same time in both sexes, whereas in tlie 
othoi deer, in which only the males have antlei.s 
tliey do not appear before nine montli.s or nioie 
after biith. In the female Ihe antlers are some 
what smaller, thinner, and less blanched than in 
the male, and are retained through the winter 
until the breediug fesanou in apvmg, after wliich 
they are cast. ‘ 'L'he male, on the othei hand ’ 
Darwin notes, ‘casts his liorii.s much earlier 
toward.s the end of November.’ There is oreat 
vaiiability in the antlei.s; ‘tlieie is a “bez tine'* 
as well as a “biow tine,” wdiich aie peculiar in 
being eitliei branched or palmate.’ In snmniei 
the Lapland reindeer feeds chielly on the shoots 
of willow and hiich, while in wintei it depends 
mainly on lichens such as the .so-called reindeei 



Rciuduei {Jiannifcr taiaudus). 


moss. 11 seems tliat they use both their antleis 
aud their hoofs in removing the snow which hides 
their food. The aniimilH lun swiftly, but not 
gracefully, taking long sliding strides, aud their 
hoofs snap together as they run. In their natural 
life the reimleer are gregarious. IMicy migrate 
from the mountains to the lowlands in wuuter, and 
return again in spring, a change in })arL dependent 
on bbo food-sux)ply. Moreover, by lea\ ing the low- 
lands in spring they free thcinseU-e.s from the gnats 
aud gad-llies, which trouble them very seuoufcly. 
It is said that the Laiips have to move tlieir herds 
near the coast in the summer if the health of their 
stock is to be preserved, and sometimes an immense 
herd -will rush in a liead long race to the sea. 

In North Anioiiea and elsewhere the reindeer 
is hunted for the sake of its lle.sli, fat, and hide. 
They are shot or trapped in snow pits. The flesh 
and fat are used in a frenli state or made into 
pemmican, The skin i.s used in many ways— for 
clothing, bedding, and the like. To tiio Lap- 
landers ‘ the reindeer serves a.s a substitute for 
horse, cow, sheep, aud goat,’ but its domestication 
is not very complete. It constitutes the chief part 
of the Lapp’s wealth, and soine possess tame herds 
of two thousand or more, which feed chiefly in the 
mountainous regions in su miner and in the lower 
grounds in winter, The animal can maintain a 
speed of nine or ten miles an^ hour for a long time, 
and can easily draw a weight of two hundred ^ 
pounds beside.M the sledge. Almo.st every part of i 
the dead animal is used in some "way. The rein- 
deer also yiekls exoollent milk, 

RcilUlcei* ^ Moss ( Conomyce rangiferina or 
Cladonia rangiferina), a lichen of great importance 
to the LapldiuleLS and other inhal)itaiit.s of the 
northernmost regions of Euroiio and Asia, as foiim 
ing the chief winter food ot the reindeer. It is 
found in almost all parts of the world, hut is 
most abundant and luxuriant in the Arctic regions. 
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It h comuiun in Biitain, glowing in nioois and on 
mountain^. It covei'? exten-.ive tiacts in Lapland 
and other very noitheiii countries*, making tliem 
even in summer wdiite as snow', and often thus 
occnpieb the giound in pine fore-ts. When pine 
foie&t ‘5 are de^tioyed hy liie it ««t)on spi-ings up in 
it-i gveatc'^fc lu\uiiauce. It L a veiy variable 
plant, hut ahvays consists of a mncli-hianched erect 
cyliudiical tubular thallus, with sniall peifoialions 
in the axils. It attains a height of two indies and 
upwards. The blanches of plants which gjow 
together usually mix veiy intricately into one 
ma^s. The importance of this lichen w'as hist 
brought into notice by LinnauiM in a beautiful 
jia'^^age of his Flora Lapponictt. The reindeer 
reach it by scraping, even wdien it is covered with 
very deep snow’. It is capable of being used for 
human food, and was recommended for this piir- 
j) 0 -)e in times of dearth by an edict of Gustav us 
III, of Sweden. Its taste is plea'^ant, although 
attended w’itb a slight pungency or acridity. It is 
generally boiled in leindeer milk. Its nutritious 
qualitie-5 depend chiefly on the Lichenin (q.v. ) 
w’hich it contains. 

Keiaeke Fuelis» See Eevn.\ed the Fox. 

Relapsing Fever (also knowm as famine- 
fe.rer and sieven-duy fever) is one of the thiee great 
.species of continued fe^’er, the tw'O otheis being 
typhus and t>phoul. It was first definitely dis- 
criminated from the.se diseases by Dr Hender'’On 
of Edinburgh and other Scottish physicians about 
1842, but it can be traced back with certainty in 
the records of disease a centuiy farther, when it 
w’as prevalent in Ii eland and Scotland. Dining 
the 19 til century it has been met w’itli in those 
countries, in Engl ami, in cential and eastern 
Europe, the countries surrounding the Levant, 
Noitli Africa, India, China, and, tliough never 
exten>ively, in Noith America. Relapsing fever 
usually begins sufldenly w'itb rigors, a sense of 
cMlline.ss, and fiontal headache. Febrile reaction 
soon sets in, w'ith a temperature of 104° or more, 
and puLe usually over 100 per minute ; the tongue 
is coated wdth a thick moist w’hitisli fur ; and the 
skin is often jaundiced (a phenomenon that never 
occurs in typhus or typlioid fevei ). There is 
severe aching pain in the joints and muscles, and 
great sleeplessness; but delirium, if piesent at all, 
usually comes on only to wauls the end of the fust 
w’eek. After tlie above -desciibed symptoms have 
lasted for a period varying from fi^'e to eiglit days, 
generally on the seventh day, a sudden change 
takes place. This crisis commences wdth a copious 
perspiration, w'hich is followed by a rajnd falling 
of the pulse and temperatme to or below the 
normal, and the patient appears nearly well. But 
from the fifth to tlie eighth day of this seeming 
convalescence a sudden relapse occurs, and all the 
primary symptoms return ; these often nm a rather 
shorter course than befoie, and again teiminate in 
sw^eating and in a second convalescence, wdiich is 
in most cases jiermaiient. The relapse sometimes, 
however, occuis thiee or even four times. Death 
is a rare termination of relapsing fever; and wdien 
it does occur, it is usually before tlie seventh day 
of the disease. No important anatomical lesion 
is constantly ob.scrved in the bodies of those Avho 
succumb to this disease, except enlargement of the 
spleen. One form of the disease, how'ever, is much 
more severe, and very often fatal. It w^aa origin- 
ally described as a distinct disease under the name 
of bilious typhoid i and is characterised by more 
marked implication of the digestive organs, by the 
constant presence of jaundice, and by absence or 
incomplete development of the crisis and inter- 
mission, It has now'’ been slioivn to be really , 
identical w'ith relapsing fever proper. Relapsing ■ 


fever K generally met with among tho^e Iriing 
under unfavourable hygienic colulitio^^ ; it is 
sjteciallj a^tt to attack a population suffering fioni 
insufficient nouiirinnenfc (hence the name famine- 
fe^er), and is 'seldom met with among the ujqier 
cla^^e-s, or among Emopeans lesiding in the tropics, 
nnle‘"' tliey are bi ought closely in contact with tlie 
sick. At tlie same time it is ^ery infectiou.", 
spieadiiig either diiectly fioin the patient to 
doctors, nuise=?, See., or ffom clotlies and bedding 
to waslierw'oiiien, who have .snffeied seveiely in 
some epidemics. It was riiown by Obermeier of 
Berlin in 1873 that an organism (, Spirillum, q.v.) 
is ct instantly pie.-5ent in the blood of t!H>e sntfeiing 
fiom the disease, and his lesults have been con- 
lirmed by numerous otlier observers. Moieover, 
a similar disease has been pioduced in monkeys 
bj inoculation witli tlie oigaiiisiu, which has aKo 
heeu found in theii ho<lies after death. Theie 
can be no donbt, therefore, that this spirillum is 
tlie cause of tlie disease (see Germ Theory of i 
DiSEAiii:). Though lelapsing fever has been ahnnd- 
antly pioved to be distinct from typhus, they aie 
often associated in a curious way; epidemic^ of 
the two diseases have fiequentiy been observed to 
occur in the same place either simnltaneously or 
succesrively. 

Treatment . — The patient, as in other febrile 
diseases, must be kept in bed ; an emetic at the 
commencement of the attack is often useful, and 
aperients may he rcquiied ; a light but liberal diet 
should he given. Opiates aie fiequentiy neces'-arv 
to lelieve the pain and slceplc'-sness. No ineanj, 
have yet been discovered for cutting short the 
disease oi pi eventing relapses. 

Relations, AIaixtexaxce of. According to 
English law', a husband is bound to maintain his 
wife ; if he iefu'?es or neglects to do so, or makes it 
impossible foi her to live with him, slie has an 
‘authority of necessity ’ to pledge his credit for tlie 
necessaries of life. I’nder the statutes relating to 
the poor a hushand may be punished for deseiting 
his w’ife, and compelled to piovide for her main- 
tenance; the Imsbaiul of a lunatic wife may be 
com})elled to contribute to her maintenauce in an 
a^iyhim. Under tlie Married Women’s Pioperty 
Act, 1882, a woman who has propel ty may be com- 
pelled to contribute to the nifiintcnance of her 
husband. At the common law a parent is not 
legally bound to maintain a child ; but he may be 
indicted for not supplving an infant child with 
necessaries. In like manner a child is not bound 
at common law to maintain his parents. But the 
poor-law of 1603 imposes a direct liability on the 
father, grandfather, mother, giun dm other, or 
chill hen of any peison not able to w’ork ; and by a 
subsequent act a tnan who mairies a woman having 
children (legitimate or illegitimate) must maintain 
sucli children. Bastard children are to be main- 
tained by the mother; but the fatliei may be 
sumnioneVl before justices and oulered to pay a 
weekly sum to the mother, or to a peison appointed 
by the justices. A grandchild is not liable to 
maintain a graridpaient, nor can a man be leqnired 
to maintain pei’sons i elated to him only by affinity 
(as e.g. a son’s wife), or a collateial relation (as 
e.g. a brotlier or nepliew’). In Scotland the father, 
and failing him the mother, is hound to maintain 
cliildren until they are old enough to earn a liveli- 
homi ; a father refii.^iiig to provide for his child is 
pnnishahle hy fine or imprisonment. Parents have 
a claim on their children, and a husband is bound 
to maintain the indigent parents of his wife during 
the subsistence of the marriage. The^fathev of an 
illegitimate child is hound to suppoit it, and if the 
child is unable to earn a livelilioocl the obligation 
may last thronghoiit its life. A husband is, of 
coui-se, bound to supjiort his wdfe ; if he refuses to 
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do so she may sue for alinicnt, and he is lial)le to 
her creditois for aliiiientaiy debts. In the United 
States the law.s of the states vary ; hut the duty to 
support wife, children, and parents is generally 
recognised, and it is usually made a penal offence 
to abandon wife or cluldien. 

Itclative Keys. See Scale. 

Rehitivc Raiili. See Hank. 

RehiHvity of Knowledge. The doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge is almost a common- 
place in some philosophical schools, and is as 
stienuously denied by otheis. It is connected 
piimarily with the contrast between the absolute 
and the lelative, or the iioumenon and phenomenon, 
and is one phase of the great discussion as to the 
relation of knowledge to reality. In its modern 
form the doctiine has obtained currency chiefly 
through the speculations nf Kant, Ilatnilton, and 
J\Ir Herbert Spencer. Knowledge evidently implies 
a knower and a relation between the knoAver and 
the object known. Hence it is argued that the 
object is conditioned by the relation into p^liich it 
is brought; inerely by becoming an object the 
tiling as it is in itself undergoes a change or 
accommodation. Our knowledge therefoic can 
nevei yield ns the reality of things — the noumenon 
or thing- in-itself — but only the phenomenon, the 
thing as it appears to us. Or, ns it is otherwise 
expresvsed, in being known the object must con form 
to tlie nature of the knowing faculty, the mental 
con.stitutioii or organisation of the knower ; we 
cannot, therefore, conclude, says Hamilton, that 
the piopertieB of existence are known ‘ in their 
native purity and without addition or modification 
from our organs of aonae, or our caiiacities of 
intelUgence.' Hamilton’s general conclusion is : 
‘ Of tiling.^ absolutely or in themselves, be they 
external or lie they inteiual, 'we know nothing, or 
know them only as incog uisable ; and we become 
aware of thoir incompiebeusiblc existence only as 
this is indiiccLly or accidentally revealed to us, 
through certain quaUtie.s related to our faculties of 
knowledge. All that we know is therefore pheno- 
menal, plienomeiial of the unknown.’ This is 
adopted by Mr Spencer, and made the basis of 
his theory of knowledge, or rather of wlmt Kerriev 
would have called his agnuiology, his doctrine of our 
necessary ignorance : ‘The reality exdsling behind 
all appearances is, and must ever be, unknown.’ In 
Kant a similar doctrine is associated wifcli the 
asserted subjectivity of the forms of space and 
time ; but it is also based upon the broader con- 
sideration that perception can give us ‘ only the 
relation of an object to the subject, not tlie inward 
essence which belongs to the ohjeet in itself.’ The 
empirical schools, which resolve our knowledge into 
impressions of sense manipulated according to the 
laws of association, likewise accept in its widest 
sense, as J. S. Mill points out, the doctrine of * the 
entire inaccessibility to our faculties of any other 
knowledge of things than that of the impressions 
wliieh they produce in oxu* mental consciouHness.’ 
But, inasmuch as they in many cases profess a 
sceptical idealism wliiclx denies, or leaves doubtful, 
the existence of any reality beyond the states of 
consciousness, their views arc loss usually associ- 
ated with the term. 

The tj tax ting-point of t<be above argument mnst 
be conceded by all. Knowledge obviously impUes 
relation ; it exists only through the duality of 
knower a.nd known, this duedity being as nooessarily 
present in tlie case of what is called self-loiow- 
Jedge as in the ca.se of knowledge by self of inde- 
pendent objects. But the uplioklers of the doctrine 
of relativity proceed to convert this essential 
feature of intelligence into a proof of the ‘impo- 
tence’ of our faculties. For the term is used in 


such a way as to imply a taint or defect in m 
knowledge. Our knov ledge is condemned bccaiifec 
it fails to realise a ceitain ideal. The qiie^^tion 
arises, however, whetlier the ideal proposed is in 
any sense legitimate or po'^sible. Wiiat is this 
‘reality existing beliind all appeal aiices,’ this 
tiling in itself that so pei.sisieiitly e\ade.s our giasn’ 
The answer of a sound philosophy would seem to 
be that tliis unlcnown essence or noumenal reality 
is a fictitious entity of our oun cieation. The 
essence or nature of a thing is expiessed in its 
(pULlities or action ; the noumenon reveals itself in 
tlic phenomenon. The relativi.sU aie in the habit 
of saying that ‘we knoM^ only phenomena,’ thus 
making oui knowledge of phenomena the gioimd of 
oui ignorance of the corresponding noumena. But, 
hti Icily speaking, it is a misnse of language to say 
that we knoAV iilienomena ; the phenomenon is our 
knowledge of the ^ noumenon. To say that we 
knoxv phenomena is therefore only a loumlabout 
way of saying that wc know, and what we know is 
the nouniemm or thing-in-itself. Of eomse the con- 
trast between knowing and being is not abolislied 
according to this view; in human knoxvledge, atall 
ovent.s, the existence of objects is independent of 
OUI knowledge of them. It is this contra.st between 
the thing as existent and the tiling as known that 
leiid.s plausibility to the doctrine of lelativity. 
Hut the contiast only jn.stificH us in saying lhaj} 
knowing a thing is not the same as being that 
tiling; wheieas the relativistic doctiine sa^a that, 
/p80 facto, to know a thing is not to know the 
reality of the thing. Knowledge, in this vie-iv, 
hifalljhly cuts us oflfrom knowing. 

Apart from this goncial line of tliouglit, the 
doctiine is frequently based upon the large extent 
to U'bicli sensation enters into all our knowledge. 
In tlio structure of their son sc -organs dilleieiit 
living creatures diirer a])precial)]y, and there will 
lie a corros]ion(ling dilVeienco in the image of the 
world which they make to tlicm.selvcs. The know- 
ledge of Gveiy being, it i.s aigiied, is (bus inevitalily 
conditioned by its organisation, and theie is no 
possibility of aniving at an objoetive ciiterion. 
Afan, in the Piolapoiean fonimla, is the measuie 
of all things; but he measures them only as they 
seem to him. Wueh a formula may be inteijireted 
either in a sensationalist io and individualistic 
fashion, a.s soeiiis to baxe been done by Protagoras, 
or in a rationalistic and Inimanislio fasliion, as is 
seen in Kant. The former intcipretation leads to 
a sceptical dissolution of knowledge, for it leaves 
no common ground on which indixidnals might 
meet, Kant, b,y anaking .space ami time, if not tlie 
catcgoiioR also, fonns pecAiliar to the human intelli- 
gence, but common to all men, provitlea for 
objective tiiitb between man and man, but insists 
on the merely liumau and relative character of such 
tvutlu Apart fiom the assoitiou of the merely sub- 
jeclive character of space and time, which Kant 
can hardly be said to have pun-ed, it is evident 
that the relativist argument applies with most 
force to what are called the secoiidaiy qualities, 
such as tastes, smells, sounds, and colouis. Bub 
when wo consider the elevated pleasure.^ of which 
the last two, at all events, are the source, we may 
yvell hesitate about pressing the relatisistic aigu- 
inent too far. Things do not exi.st on their own 
account as bald biutc facts, on which intelligenoe 
afterwards supervenes, to make what use of them 
it can. It seems truer to believe that to be 
known and enjoyed by whvitual beings is the pur- 
pose of their existence. The relativity of tlie world 
to the human .seiiaos and intellect would then fonii 
no ground for believing that the image of the 
world thus obtained was in any sense distorted or 
untrue. "We may rise to higlier insight and more 
pel feet sesthetic appreciation, but that our luiow- 
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lerl^^e K finite aiul subject to ie\iMon <loc^ not 
deprive it of validity or oiijective tiutli in its own 
time and place. The ca^e for the lelativity of 
knowledge will he found stiongly put in SirAV, 
Hamilton’s Dhr(fss{on6- and Lett in es on Mita- 
]thysies^ in Dean ^lansel’s Baiiipton Lectures, and 
iii .Mr Herbeit Spencei’'^ FirU Principles. 

Relics (Gr. Icipsana, Lat. reUrj^uta , ‘ letnaiii^ ’), 

f ieisonal mernoiials of thoac among the dead wlio 
lavc been distinguLlietl during life by eminent 
qualities: especially, in tlie history of the church, 
olijects which deriv^e theii \\alue fiorn their connec- 
tion with our Lorfl and with the saints j as, for 
ex.aiiiple, fragments of our Lord's cio^s or ciowii of 
thorns, poitioria of the dust, the hones, the blood, 
the instruments of toiture, the chains, &c. of the 
martyi'^, the mortal lemains, the clothes, the books, 
and other objecU of peifconal use of tlie other 
saints. Witli them may be groujted objects to 
W'hich a certain indirect sacied interest is given by 
their being brought into contact vvuth the diiect 
Tiiemonals of tlie dUtinguLhed dead, as by their 
being placed on the tombs of the maityrs, touched 
with the relics, or hle^sed at the shiine or sanctuarv 
of the saints, Szc. Reverence for relics developed 
with tlie ineieasing honour ]>aid to Martyis (q.v'.). 

The earliest monuments of CliiLtian history con- 
tain evidences of the deep and reveiential aflectioii 
with which martyrs of tlie faitli, their mortal le- 
luains, and ev'eiy thing connected witli their maityr- 
dom were legaided by their fellow-Cliiibtians, and 
for which Catholics profess to find w^aii ant in many 
jiassages of the Old and of the New Testament, as 
Ex. xiii. 19; *2 iCingb, xiii. 21, and xxiii. 16-lS; 
Matt. ix. 20-22; Acts, v. 12-16, and xiv. 11, 12, 
Tlie letter of the Church of Smyrna attests this 
})laiiily as to the mai byrdom of Polycarp ; Poiitian's 
Life of Oypriem tells of their stealing the uiaityr’a 
hody, and cariying it away by niglit in holy 
liiuinph. The Apostolical Constitutions bear wit- 
ness to the honours paid. Miracles, too, are de- 
scribed as connected witli lelics. Thus, AmbiObe 
tells of a blind man’s sight restored by Ills touching 
the bodies of the mai byrs Gervasiu'^ and Protasius ; 
and similar wondein are detailed by Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Chrysostom, and Leo the Great ; so that the 
possession of relics of the mart} is, and even the 
occasional touching of them, was legaided as a 
special happiness, .k^ccoiding to Theodoiet, even 
cities were content to shaie with each other por- 
tions of the sacied ti ensure. Connected with this 
feeling, too, is found a belief of a certain sacred 
ellicacy in the presence or the touch of the relics ; 
and especially theie is asciibed hy Chrysostom, 
Basil, Theodoret, and other Fathers, to prayers 
offered before the relics, a virtue in dispelling or 
warding off sickness, diabolical iiiachinations, and 
other evils. Hence we find that altais w’ere 
erected over the tombs of the martyrs, or at least 
that lelics were invariably placed on the altais, 
wherever erected ; insomuch that the Trullan 
CouiicU orilered the demolition of all altars in 
which no relies had been depobiletl. Far more 
sacred than the relics of martyrs was the cross of 
our Lord, which was believed to have been dis- 
covered at Jerusalem by Helena (q.v\), mother of 
the Emperor Constantine. Minute portions of the 
wood were distributed to the principal churches ; 
find Cyril of Jerusalem, within less than a cen- 
tury^ after the discovery of the cross, describes the 
precious wood as dispersed tiuoughout the world. 
According to Rohault de Fleuvy’s J/rmotVs s«>* Its 
Instruments de la Passion, ' the total cubic volume 
of all the known relics of tlie True Cross is about 
5,000,000 cubic mUlinie^es, Avhereas a cross large 
enough for the execution of a man must have 
contained at least 180,000,000 or thereby.* The 
practice of relic- worshii), and the feeling on which 


it was founded, were not buftered to pa^^s witljout 
n piote^t. At (piite an eaily penod many abuses 
aiul super.-^titions had ciept'in, which even the 
Father-j v\ho admit the woi'^liip do not fail to 
condemn ; and Vigilantiu'^, in a tieatise now lost, 
lepiobatcd in the strongest teuiis the excc'^'-es 
to wliidi it was ranied, and indeed tlie e.^^ential 
princijiles j)n wliicli the piactice lests. He had 
isO few followei=i, howevei, that weie it nob for 
the refutation by Jeionie of lii>, woik against 
lelics we ‘'liould have no record of his opposition 
to the popular view; and it urged by Catholic‘=>, 
as a pi oof of the univei^al acrpiipsccnce of the 
clinicli of tlie 4tli century in the practice of relie- 
woiship, that it was not even found neco^=>avy to 
call a single council to condemn Yigilantiu'J. 

The wiitingrt of Augustine, of Panliims of Nola, 
of Ephraem the Syiiaii, of Cregoiy the Great, anil 
otheis aie full of example-s of the nihaculous 
viitiie asciibed to relic^, and of the vaiiety and the 
extensive multiplication of '^acred luemoriaK of all 
kinds. Nor was tliL conlined to the oithodox 
alone j all the dilTerent paitics in the coritKwei&y 
on the Incarnation tugreed with Catliolic^' and with 
one another on thi^ .subject, and even the Icono- 
clasts, at the V'eiy time that they ino'-t ficicclv' 
repudiated the use images, admitted without 
difficulty the venciatinn of lelich. 

In the age of tlie Crii'^ades a fi eJi impulse was 
given to the wol^bip of lelics in the V'e^t by the 
novelty and vaiiety of the sacred objects In ought 
home b’om the churches of Syiia, A'^ia ^Nlinor, and 
Constantinople by cnisadei-, by palmei.s letnrning 
finni Palestine, and by the Latin coiiqueioib of Con- 
stantinople ; and it is admitted by the nio^t zealous 
Catholic.s that at this period many false, and peibaps 
even absurd and lidiculona lelics wore intiodueod, 
and were successfully commended to the veneiation 
of individuals or individual churches in the West ; 
nor do they ventuie to doubt that abuse and super- 
btition found their wayside by side with what they 
regard as the genuine and aiitlioiised wo i ship of the 
cliureh. Nevertheless, with the exception of the 
Walden'5e«, Wyclif, and a few Rotated individuals, 
the practice lemained michallenged till the IGtli 
centuiy, when, in common wdtli imtny otlier doc- 
tiines and })ractices of the Cliuich of Rome, it was 
utterly repudiated by the Refoimei**. Catholic'^, 
however, allege that the piactice, as sanctioned by 
the church, has nothing in common with the abuses 
wliich form the main ground of the objections 
alleged by Piotestaiit". The Roman Catholic use 
of relies, as authoiised by the chinch, is to serve ! 

I as incentives to faith and fnety, by recalling vdvidly 

I to men’s minds the lives, and, as it were, the 
corporeal presence and the eaitlily convei^se of the 
saints, and thus placing before them, in a more 
touching manner, the virtues which, in tlie 
examples, are held up for men’s imitation. The 
decree of the Council of Tienfc connects the subject 
of lelic-woivbip with the general question of saint- 
woisliip, and regards the relics of the saints not as 
possessing intrinsic virtue, hub only as instiuments 
*tlirougli which God bestows benefits on men.' 
The Fonith Lateran Council (1215) forbade the 
sale or veneiation of lelics until their authenticity 
had been appioved by the authorities; the Council 
of Trent renewed the prohibition. In the pastoral 
of the Bishop of Treves, inviting pilgrims to the 
exhibition of the Holy Coat (1891), it is expressly 
stated that ‘the authenticity of no lelic, he it the 
most eiuiuent of the oldest clmrcli of Cluistendoni, 
falls under any precept of Catholic faith,' Reli<^ 
are usually venerated in costly cases or ‘reli- 
quaries' set on the altar; they are also carried in 
procession, and the faithful are blessed with them. 

The Gieek and other Oriental churches, and 
most of the Oriental seels, agree with Roman 
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Catholics in the piactice of relic- worship. On the 
contrary, tlie Reformed elm relies, without exceji- 
tiou, have rejected the usaj^c ; though non-ieligious 
relio-w'or.ship is life enongh, in the form of swords 
of Wallace and Bruce, locks of Prince Charlie’s 
hail, L^c. The practice of relic- woi ship forms a 
notable feature of the Mohammedan usage of 
pilgiimages, and is an even more important 
feature of Buddhism. 

Rcliei; as distinguished fiom ‘ sculpture in the 
round,’ is one of the oldest forms of inuial decoia- 
tioii, and in many cases is a suhmdinate depart- 
ment of architectural art rathe i' than a branch of 
sculpture pioper. It is low relief (has- relief, ha&so- 
rilicvo), middle (mezzo-rilievo), and high relief 
(alto-rilievo) accoiding as the carved figiireR pro- 
ject very little, in a moderate degiee, or in a very 
con side ralde degree from the hackg round. The 
ancient Egyptians practised a peculiar kind of 
low relief and intaglio comhined (see EcrYrT, Yol. 
IV. p, 237). The wall-«culptures of Assyria (n.v.) 
and Babylonia (q.v.) are mostly in very low relief. 
The Elgin Mai hies (q.v.), fixmi the Parthenon of 
Athens, arc the most notable example of high 
relief. See Sculpture. 

Keliof Clmrcli. See United Presby- 

TEIilANS. 

Relieving Ollicer. See Poor-laws. 

Religion. The term has since Ihe 16tli cen- 
tury liecome natuialised in most European lan- 
guages, It has even in the Teulonic tongues taken 
the place of the native terms formerly in use. As 
to its etymology, the deiivation from rclmqiiera is 
universally recognised to he inconsistent with 
])lioiiefciG laws ; the necessity for assuming the 
existence of a lost transitive verb liqo'Cy ‘to look,’ 
has not hcon made out ; and the ilerivation from 
relef/ere (Cicero, J^at. Deo7\ li. 2tS), which implies 
car6fiilne.ss and attGntw?i to Avhat coucern.s the 
gods to he the primary signification of the word, is 
better than that from religara (Lactantiua, Inst. 
Din. iv. 2S), which refers the origin of religion to a 
sense of depend enco on, oi’ connection with Deity 
hy the bond of viety^ inasmuch as the latter does 
not accord with tlie v^ay in wliicli the ancient 
Romans used the terms reliyens and religiosiis^ and 
supposes in them a higher conception of religion 
than they are likely to have possessed. The 
Lactantian derivation, however, lias not been 
shown to violate any known linguistic law ; and 
the reason which Priifessor Max-Muller gives 
{Natural Beligion^ p. 35) as Hlie real objection’ 
to it does not apply to it at all. It is not * Llio fact 
that in classical Latin reliqctre is never used in the 
sen.sG of binding or Iiokting back.’ Binding or 
holding ha(dc, or behind, or fast, is its common 
meaning in classical Latin ; it is its meaning in 
Gamr, Cicero, Suetonius,^ Virgil, Horace, and 
Ovid. Its only other meaning is to -unbind. 

General terms equi\’alent in meaning to religion 
are not to he found even in such languages as 
Cliincao, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic, and need 
not of course be looked for in the languages of 
uncultured peoples. There is no definition of re- 
ligion in the Bible, nor any designation or descrip- 
tion of it Avhich applies to tlie heathen religions. 
Tiic Fathers and Schoolmen attempted only to give 
a definition of p'ue religion. The dilliculty of 
framing a correct defniition of religion is very 
great. ^ Such a definition ought to a])ply to nothing 
out religion, and to differentiate religion from every- 
thing else, as, for example, from imaginative 
idealisation, art, morality, or philosophy. It should 
apply to everything which is naturally and com- 
monly called religion j to religion as a subjective 
spinfeual state, and to all religions^ high dr low, 
true or false, which have obtained objective his- 


torical lealisation. And it should neither ex 
pressly nor hy implication exclude any essentiai 
element of religion, hnt expiess in a geneial wav 
all that is nccc.ssaiily included in its nature, inclid 
pensable to its notion. Since the need WVlefini- 
tions of this kind was fedt — i.e. since the conipara- 
tive study of religion.s began to be cultivated— 
numerou.s attempts to supply it have been made 
but few, if any, of the delinifcions of religion as Aet 
])joposed fulfil all the requirements. Those’ of 
Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Hegel, Stianss 
Wundt, Piloideicr, Ilerbei t Speiicor, Matthew 
Arnold, Tylor, John paiul, and Max-Muller have 
attracted most attentiou. 

The classification of rcligiojis also presents gieat 
difficulties. To distiihiUe them into ( 1 ) true ami 
false religions, or (2) natural and revealed religions 
or (3) natural and i»o,sitive religions, or (4) religions 
of savage and of_ cuili^ed peoples, or (6) honk- 
rebgions and veUgions not possessed of sacied 
books, or (6) individual icligions (i.e. founded by 
great individual teachers) and national or lace 
religions (i.e. tlio c<illccLive products of peoples or 
races, the groAVth of gciierations), must obviously 
be scientifically inadequate and un&ati.sfactoiy, 
although some of the classificatums thus obtained 
may not he without truth oi' interest. Max-Midler 
holds that Hho only scientific and tiuly genetic 
clas.sifi cation of religions is the .same as that of 
languages,’ and Maurice Vcines that they must be 
classified according to races. And there can be no 
doubt that, if religions, languages, and races aie 
properly classified, the classifications Avill, on the 
Avhole, correspond or coincide. Still tliey ouglifc 
to be clas,sificd independently, fiom a study of their 
OAvn ^iroper natures, and a complete accordance of 
their classifications is nob to be looked for. The 
fact, for instance, that I here arc universal religions, 
religions not limited by language or race, must nob 
be ignored or depreciated, Ilegers classification is 
very ingenious and^ suggestive. Tie distvibufces 
religion into religions of nature, religious of 
spirituality, and the absolute or Ohiistiaii I’eligion, 
aiiSAvoring I'cspoetivcly both to the chief stages of 
the historical voalisalioii of religion, and to the 
childhood, youth, and manhood of humanity, The 
religions o'f nature arc reprosonted as including 

( 1 ) immediate religion (sorcery and fetish-worship); 

(2) pantheistic religion,^ Avhicli coiuprehends the 
religion of measui'e ( China ), the religion of phan- 
tasy ( Brahmini'im ), and the religion of heing-in- 
itself (Buddhism); and (3) religion Avhich tends to 
fi-eed{>ni, and Avhicli is exeinplilied in the i-eligion of 
the good or of light (ancient Persian), the religion 
of sorrow (Syrian), and the i*eligion of mystery 
(Egypt). The religions of spiritnalil,y are held to 
be tliesc three — the religion of subliimty (Hebrew), 
the religion of beauty ((ireck), and the religion of 
the understanding (Roman). The classification^ of 
Yon Hartmann is of the same character’, being 
very ingeniously conformed to tiro needs of his own 
irliilofiopliy, and yet not conspicuonsly inconsistent 
with ihe facts, The classifications of Lubbock, 
Tylor’, Spencer, Reville, and D’Alviella deserve 
attentiorr as being based on an exfceirsive and close 
study of religions, including those vague arrcl riide 
religions to which it is cs])ccially difficult to assign 
a])pr'opriate iiliices irr a iratrrral aird comprehensive 
scheme of distribution. No general agreement, 
bowGvor, baa been as yet reached either in deter- 
mining the sjiocieH of these religions or the order 
of their succession. 

Pi'ofessor Tide classifies religions as follows i 
I. Nature religions, which compreliend («) PoLdee* 
monistic magical religions under the control of 
airimrsrn ; {h) Purified or organised magical reir- 
gions — Tlrerianthropic polytheism, ( 1 ) unorganisea 
and (2) organised; (c) Worshii) of manlike but 
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supei human and senu-etlncal bdnga—Aiitlnopo* 
inoi-xdiic polytheism. II. Ethical religion <5, which 
are either (f«) National noniLtic (nomothetic) 
leligioiH coiiiiniinitiess — Taoism, Confucianism, 
Lrahminisni, Jainism and Piimitive BiuldliLm, 
Mazdai&m, Mosaism, and Judaism; or (6) Univer- 
fcali^tic religious communities — Islam, Biiddhi'.m, 
Chi Ltianlty. 

Religion is virtiiallj^ universal, althougli, of 
cour.se, neither the posdhility nor the exLt^nee of 
athei'iin can he leahonably ilenied. The instances 
which Buchner, Lubbock, and others have adduced 
to prove that there are whole people-> destitute of 
religion will not stand the test of examination (^ee 
Flint, Antdhciblic Theories, Lecture vii. and Notes 
xxv’.-xxxi, and Rodcoff, Meligiotisivesen (hr rohesteii 
NaturvolLer). Not one adequately attested case 
of the kind lias yet been protluced ; and ev^en if 
such a case were established it w^ould go only a 
very little way towards proving that man is not 
nat 111 ally and normally a religions being. 

The starting-point of religious develonment 1ms 
been variously representetl as feticliism (De 
Bro^^e^, Comte, Tylor), belief in ghosts (Spencer, 
Caspavi, Le Bon), pol 3 "theism (Hume, Voltaire, 
Dupuis), pantheism (Thohick, Ulrici, Caird), heno- 
thei.sm (Scheming, Max-Muller, Von Hartmann), 
and inonotheLm (Creuzer, Professor Rawlinsoii, 
Canon Cook). All these representations are con- 
jectural. The present state of our knowledge does 
not enable ns to decide what the piimitive religion 
was. Historical research does not take us back to 
it. Nor does it show us wliat stages of religion 
intervened betw'een it and tlie eailiesb known 
historical religions. The 'ivays in which the ruder 
phases of religion are represented by anthropolo- 
gists and comparative theologians as having suc- 
ceeded one another are merely niore or less sug- 
gestive hj"pofclie,ses, founded on data both insufii- 
cient and ambiguous. All serial arrangements of 
tlie kind ought to be regarded as of a iiierelj’ 
logical, non- historical chaiacter, although thej' 
ma 3 ^ peril ap*', aid in leading to a discovery of 
the liLtorical order of development. Hence the 
best moile of arranging the ruder religions may be 
that which begins with the logically simplest ]>iiase 
of religion, and assigns the others a place in the 
order of their logical dependence and complexity. 
Adopting this piinciple, Natuiisni, the worhliip of 
natural objects regarded as powers or agents wall 
come bust, implying as it does no original or 
special faculty or tendency, and bein" the direct 
and natural interpretation of pliv.sical facts. It 
may have many forms con*espouding to the differ- 
ences of the natural objects, and tlie.se forms may 
imply veiy different degrees of intellectual capa- 
bility anil veiy different qualities of disposition in 
the worshippers, although they have certainly not 
been shown to be successive stages of religious 
development. Nature-w^oi-ship affoids a basis for 
all other forms of religion and w^orsliip, and in most 
of them its presence a.s a constituent is obvious. 
It is difficult, if nob iinposhible, to conceive how 
men could have risen to any liighcv stage of religion 
except by means of it; or how tliey could have 
failed to elite]' it unless raiseil abov^e it by a special 
revelation. And the notion of a special revelation 
to men wdio bad not by natural means acquired 
any belief in or thought of deity is scarcely con- 
ceivable. Animism comes next as a natural re.su] t 
of the gi'owth of the idea of soul. It is often 
iudi.stinguishable or difficult to distinguish from 
nature- woi“ship, vvliich is, as it were, implicit 
animism, while animism is explicit nature-w'or- 
ship. When man has draAvn a distinction between 
body and life^ or soul, it is natural that he should 
work it out in I'egard to himself, and then judge 
of other things by himself ; and the phenomena of 


Meep and dreams, of swooning, apoplexy, ec.-'tasy, 
in&anity, «aiid death, all contnhute to mould 
ll^^ thought-i when once they have been tnnied 
in this rliiccdoii. Hence a durd phase of religion, 
Spiritism, in which the .souls worshipped aie 
human, or confoimed to the liuman type and con- 
ceived of according to human experience, Init 
affected and luoditied by phj'sical iinpie-^rions and 
analogies. The hvpotherisi of Mi Spencer that 
leligkm begins at this stage, the fin-st deities lieing 
deceased ancestoi?., and tlie worship funeral 
lites, takes no account of a vast mass of philologi- 
cal evidence wliicli e'^tablislie's that the names of 
tlie oldest known gods were descriptive of natural 
])lienomena, and of hritoiical evidence which .slums 
that ancestor-woi^liip has been giafted in vaiioiH 
localitie.s on pii obler natiiie-woialiip. It abo rests 
on a very improbablu assumption as to savage 
mail’s mO(le of viewing natuial objects worshipped, 
and fails to explain tlie common features, similar- 
ities, and analogies in the v'aiious mythologies, the 
transformations of the gho'ih into goth, the inferior 
po'^ition of properly ancestial gods, and especially 
the cliaiacteiistics of nature-woisliip. Tliefouith 
phase of religious development L PoUthei''iu in 
the special sense of the term, anthropological 
mythology, the wordiip of divine individualities, 
generally in oiigiii natuie-goda, but transformed 
by imagination operating under the belief that 
beings analogous to the luiniau rule the course of 
things. The hftb phase is that in Avhich poly- 
theism is .suliordinated to, or i educed under, "a 
Dualistie or Monistic conception of the divine. 
The conception may be mainlj- reached either by 
speculativ'e or etliical thought. Tlie sixth phase is 
1 ‘epresented by the Monotlieistic religions — the 
Jevvibli, Chiistian, and Moliammedan. Tbe-e 
religions all claim to lest on special revelation. 
In them only is belief in a plurality* of gods 
entirely transcended. Philofioi)hical monism in a 
religion does not east out polytheism. Feticliism, 
image-woisliip, totembm, shamanism, and sorcery 
probably should l>e legaideil not as distinct phases 
or natural logical stages of religious development, 
but as adjuncts anti incidental perveisions of 
religion which presupi>ose its uoinial or logical 
[diases or stages. An ailequate proof of this view 
would necessarily dislodge and destioy a number 
of current hypotheses. 

Tlie theories regarding the p.sychological origin 
and the essence of religion are numerous and 
divergent. It was common among the atheists 
of the 18tb century to speak of religion as the in- 
vention of individuals desiious of deceiving their 
fellow men in order to further their own selfish and 
ambitious views. Feuerbach, Lange, Spencer, and 
others account for its appearance by imagination, 
illusion, or the iiiLsinterpretation of ordinary or 
exceptional phenomena. Some zealous supev- 
natui-alists have argued that it nm&t liave origin- 
ated in a primitive revelation. It may be refen ed 
exclusivel 3 " to tlie intellectual province of Imman 
nature. Tliis mistake, however, is too gross to 
have been often committed, and is sufficiently le- 
futed b\' the obvious consideration that the measure 
of religion is not the measure of intelligence or of 
knowledge. Hegel did not, as is often said, fall 
into the error of identifying religion with thought, 
but onlj" eniplia'sised strongly' the importance of 
thought m religion. Pesclicrregards the principle 
of causality, and Max-Milller the perce}ition of tlie 
infinite, as the roots of religion. And it may’ w’ell 
be admitted tliat without both of these intellectual 
principles religion would be impossible. But are 
they more than merely comlitiotis of its appear- 
ance ? The origin of religion is, of course, referred 
to intellect by those avIio hold that God is known 
intuitively, perceived directly, apprehended with- 
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oufc nietUiim ; but bot}h psychology and history, 
both internal analysis and external observation, 
seem to disprove this hypothesis. Religion has 
often been resolved into feeling or sentiment. 
Tims Lucretius, Hobbes, and Strauss have traced 
it mainly to fear; the followers of Ritsclil to 
a desire to secure life and its goods amidst^ the 
uncertainties and evils of earth ; the ilisciples 
of ydileicrmacher to a feeling of ahsolute depeiuL 
euce, of pure and entire pasaiveness ; an<l otheia — 
e.g, Biinton and Newman Snrytli — to the religious 
feeling legaided cither as a distinct primary 
feeling or a peculiar compound feeling. Kant 
represented religion as essentially a sanction 
for duty, and iSIatthew Arnold has defined it as 
‘ morality touched hy emotion,’ ' ethics lieightene<l, 
enkimlled, lit np hy feeling.’ This great diveisiby 
of views of itself indicates what investigation is 
found to confirm — viz., that icligion is avast and 
complex thing, an inexliaustihle field for psycho- 
logical study. Almost all the ^dews referred to 
have some truth in them, end most of them are 
only false in so fai as they assume theniHelves to be 
exclusively true. The whole natuie of man lias 
been formed for religion, o.nd is engaged and 
exeicised in religion. Every piinciple of Lliat 
natuie which has been singled out ns the root of 
religion has really coiitvihuted to its rise and 
development. The study of religion ns a process 
of mind, and of the factors which condition and 
^letermine its development, is the special task of 
the psychology of religion, a dopaiLinenb of re- 
search to which many coiitrilHibions have been 
made since Hume initiated it in his Natitral 
Historij of Edition (1759) by showing the import- 
ance of the distinction between the causes and 
the reasons of leligion. 

A religion is a grouj") or whole of religions 
plienoniena— of religions beliefs, practices, and iii- 
stitutiona — so close ly cnuiiected witli one another 
as to be tlicieby diil'ercntiatod from those of any 
other religion. Each leligion lias had a history, 
and its rise and spicad, formation and transfonna- 
tiouH, aB a religion can only he truly traced by being 
historically traced. Also religions are hiHtorically 
coiinected, are related to one another, and have 
iniluenced one another, in ways which may bo dis- 
covered, and can only he discovered, by historical 
research. Hence the History of Religions is also 
the history of religion, not an aggregation of the 
Jiistories of particular religions, but a truly general 
history. Like the his Lories of art, industry, bcieiice, 
and .society in genevab it is found on examination 
to have been a process of development in wUicU 
each .stage of loligion has proceeded gradually from 
autecodcub factors and conditions. The precise 
nature of the development can only be ascertained 
by ill ve.sti gabion of the liistnry itself. No hypo- 
thoHis of development should he assumed as a pre- 
supposition of such iiivehtigabion. Naturalistic 
apuoriam is as illegitimate in historical inquiry as 
theological or metaphysical apriorism. The hialory 
of religion is nob only of great importance iii itselr, 
but indispensable bo the right nnderstandiug of 
general history, of the history of art, of philosophy, 
Ac, It has been studied with more zeal anrl 
feuceoss during the 19bh century than in all the 
preceding ages. The Us tor v of religious beliefs is, 
of course, only a part of the history of religious, 
It is, however, distinguislinblc, although iiisopar- 
ahle, from it, and is often and conveniently desig- 
nated Comparative Theology. It comprehends 
comparative mythology and the history of doc- 
.tiines, myths being beliefs which are mainly the 
products of imagination and doctrines of reflection. 

The Psychology of Religion, the History of 
Religions, and (Jomparative Theology are clearly 
distinct, and ought nob to be confoimiled. At the 


same time they are closely connected, TIieya«reQ 
ill that they aie alike occupied with religion a? an 
empirical fact. Hence they may he legauled jis 
parts of a coinpi’ehensive science, to which ifc 
might he well to confine the designation ‘Science 
of Religions,’ instead of using it in the vague and 
ambiguous way w'hich is so common. Thus under- 
stood, the Science of Religions may he said to deal 
with religion as a plienmnenon of experience 
whether outwardly manifested in Idstory or in- 
wardly realised in consciousness ; to seek to 
desGiibc and explain leligious experience so far as 
it can be desciibed and explained without tvaus- 
cending the leligioiis expciience itself. Its 
sbudeuls have only to ascoitain, analyse, explain 
and exliibib expoueiiced fact. Were leligion a 
physical fact, to study it merely as a fact would ho 
enough. Tlie astronomer, tlie iiatuvalisb, tlie 
chemist have no need to judge their facts; they 
have only to desevihe them, analyse them, tm\ 
(Ictormine their relations. But it ia otheiwise 
with the students of religion, of morality, of ait, 
of icasoning. They soon come to a point wlieie 
they must becomo judges of the idienoniena and 
pronounce on tlieir trntli and woiLh. Experience 
in the physical sphere is experience and nothing 
nunc; experience in tho^ sjmitual sidiere is veiy 
often experience of wliat is ii’ieverent and impious, 
immoial and vicious, ugly and enoneoua, foolish 
or insane. JlaH the mind simply to desciibo and 
analyse, accept, and he content with such expeii- 
ence ? Even the logician and the mBtheticiaii will 
answer in the negative, will claim to judge tlieir 
facts as coiifoniiing io or contravening the laws of 
truth and the ideals of art. Still more decidedly 
niu.st the moralist and the stiulent of religion so 
aiiHM’er. Religion, then, is not completely studied 
when it is only studied histoiicaily. Hence it 
must he dealt with hy other scion ces or disciplines 
than those which are nicioly historical, miafc 
these arc, and how they are related to leligion, 
tlie ^v liter has else wli ere endeavoured to show. 

All the paiticular theological sciences or disci- 
plines treat of particular aspects of religion or of 
religion in particular way.s. Their relationships to 
one aiiotlior can only he determined by their rela- 
tionship to it. Tlie'y can only bo unilicd and co- 
ordinated in a truly organic manner by their due 
reference to it, When religion is studied nob 
uieiely in particular astiects and ways, hut in its 
unity and entirety, witli a view to its compvelien- 
siou ill its essence and all essential relations, it is I 
the object of the Philosophy of Religion. Although 
a distinct and essential department of philosophy, 
and the highest and moat com prelieiisive tlicologdcal 
science, tJie philosopliy of religion could only appear 
in an independent and appropriate form when both 
philosophy and theology were highly dcvelopeil. 
It is, therefore, of comparatively recent origin, and 
indeed has been eliielly cultivated in Geunany 
during tlie 19th century. 

Tho JEibbcrt Leoiutes of Max-MlUler, Renouf, Kueiien, 
Rhys Havicla, Sayce, and Rliya ; Max-MiUler’a EcLtural 
Edifjion and Ehysiced Religion; Tide’s Oidlines of tiic 
Ifi&iovg of Religion^ and arb. ‘Religions’ in Sney. RriL; 
Do La SauaaayG^s Rchrbuah dcr Rcligionageschichtc; -k. 
Lang’s Myth, Rilital, and Religion; Ileville’s Religions 
des Rcujiles no)i'Cknlis6es^ &c., broat of the history of 
religion. Alliotfc’s Rsyohology and Theologyy Kewnm 
Smyth’s Religions Feeling, Brinton’s Religious 
vient^ D. Groenleaf Thonqisou’s Religious Sentiments oj 
the Human Mind, Happol’s Aula go des McnscJien 
Religion, and TJlrici’s Gott und Menscli deal >Yith w® 
psyohology of religion. There are two valuable works 
on the history of the philosophy of religion— ^P-fleiderer s 
(trails, hy Stewart and Menzies) and Punjer’s (trans. ui 

B art by Hastie) ; also troatiBes on Religionsphiloseyplits liy 

[ogel, Krause, Ohlert, Tautc, Apelt, Stookl, 
TeiolimiUler, and Eauwonhoff'. Of works in Bnghso, 
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SttC Morell’s Philu&uphy of Mclifjion, Caird’s Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Pelioion^ Horrib’ Pkilo'^ophy and 
Christianity^ and Lofeze’s hutluiL^ of the Philosophy oj 
Pchtnon. Tliera are^ besidefe the reie\ant pai’agraplia on 
religion in &uch articles as those dealuig with Assyria^ 
liaby Ionia, J2g>pt, Etruria, Greece, lioiue, A'c., separate 
articles on the various religious of the worlch sects 
(Jliri-tian and other,, and religluub do ct lines throughout 
woiky including those on 

Agiioaticisiu- Fire. Rationaliain, 

Anceistur-wurship. Idcilatrj, Sarnficc, 

Aminal-wor-»liip. Inspiration. Secularism. 

Animism. Scipeut ivorahip. 

Antliropomurphisiii. Miitinalisim fcpiritujh*m. 

Apnlf)g<‘tiCiJ. Idohaininedamsin. Theism. 

Auguries Muniioiis Theologj*. 

Buddhism. Srjtliolog^’- .Theosophy, 

Coiitucius. Piintheisin. Transmigiation. 

Copts. Parsees WitcJicraft. 

DiMiiation. Plaiit-lori‘. Zend-A\Lstu. 

Fetichism. f Positivism. Zoroaster. 

RciiiaiiKler is a t’Crm iiiucli used in the law of 
England. Thins, if the owner of the fee- simple, or 
fieehold of lands, cave them by will or deed to A 
for life, and after his decease to B and his heiis, 
the interest of B is called the remainder, because, 
after deducting A’s life estate, all that remains 
belongs to B. A remainder is distinguished from 
a reversion in this, that in the latter case the land 
returns or reverts to the owner liiniself. Ite- 
niaindcrs are used in settlements for the purjiuse 
of fixing the succession and tying up the property, 
so far as the law will permit. See Bfiipetuitt. , 

Reiiiak, Robert ( 1815-65 physician and 
hysiologist, became a professor in BevliUj and 
ihtiiiguifilied himself by inicruscupic wurli; in 
pathology and enibiyologj^, and by the medical 
application of electric currents. He wrote works 
on the development of the veitebrates and on the 
medical uses of electiicity. 

ReiUbailSrs ^ town on the north coast of Java, 
capital of a residency that ha& an area of 2896 
sq. m. and a pop. of 1,176,580. 

Remembrancer, King’s or Queen’s, an 
officer of the old Exchequer of England, whose dut}" 
it was to remind the judges of that court at tlie 
proper times that such and such things had to be 
attended to, and also to keep certain records and 
make out processes. Since the constitution of the 
Supreme Court (q.v.) the queen’s remembrancer 
has been at the liead of a department of the central 
office of that court. The Scotti'^h exchequer is still 
presided (iver hy the queen’s and loid tieasurera 
rememhrancer. 

Rembrandt. The name ‘ Rembrandt ’ was a 
baptismal name only, which occuis in vaiioiis 
f onns. Rem brandt’s initials were R. H. — L e. Rem- 
brandt Harmenszoon, or son of Harmen, and his 
fatlier’s full name was Hamien Gerritszoon van 
Rijn, or Harmen the son of Geriit, living on Rhine- 
side, The local indication, van Rijn, is used in 
deeds after 1600 A.U. Rembrandt is now often 
called Van Rijn, but never Hannenszoon. At the 
time of the artist’s birth his family was of the Iom er 
Tuiddle class, and in prospeious circumstances, 
living at Leyden, and holding property there. 
From the register of mamages and from a date on 
an etching, Vosmaer accepts July 15, 1607, as the 
true birth date, Rembrandt’s father was a miller, 
and his mother, Heeltjen van Suydthronck, a baker's 
danghteix They had seven or eight children, of 
whom two died young', Rembrandt being tbe 
youngest but one. All the boys were brought up 
to trade except Rembrandt, wliose father wished 
to give him a classical education ; but lie bad no 
taste for Latin, so he went to learn painting in the 
studio of Van Swanenburch, probably in liia twelfth 
or thirteenth year. Orlers says that he worked 
with Van Swanenburch three years. This master 
came of a good family, and had visited Italy. 


ReinbrandtV next n]a>ter Pieter Lastman, 
hut he ‘^taj ed y itli Lastinan only six inoiith'-. He 
! jirobahly letmned to lus fatherVhouse almut 1023, 
and stayed there till 1630. Aheady he had begun 
to jiaint old lage; then* aie several pictuies of tliat 
date iepre>enting old people, as yell as caieful 
studies. He began his career an etcher very 
early, and etched beggars and picrture-'ipie heaiK, 
including bis own, also a first biblical .subject, 
‘Jesus presented in the Tenqile.’ There are no 
less than thirtj etchings for the year lG3(h when 
the artist y-a-s only twenty- three. In the same 
year he luigrated from Leyden to Amsterdam, 
then a pietureri(pie city of 1 fib, 060 inhabitants, and 
there he set up a studio and took pupils. Already 
one of tlie most indinstiious and productive artists- 
that ever lived, Rembrandt found time to paint 
several biblical snbjeets, bet-ides a number oi por- 
traits, and to etch forty’ jdates in the year 1631, 
whilst his progre^-i in art was so rajiid tliat he 
painted one of hi'^ most impoi-tanfc masterpiece'^, 
‘The Anatomical Lesson Jin 1632, at the eaily age 
of twenty-live. He married t:?askia van Ulenhuigh 
in June 1634, >Slie was of a good family, twenty- 
one years old, and the youngest of nine children. 
The pair settled in a large house in the iJreed- 
stmat in Amsteidam. Tliere is good evidence that 
the niariiage yas happy, and we know Sa-^kia by 
the portraits her husband made of her. After 
marriage he continued to be veiy industrious, even 
the year of maniage having' a hat vest of .several 
leligious pictuie.s and many portraits, as yell as 
fifteen etchings. The aitbt yas also in tbe habit 
of producing many sketches and diuyinga. Vos- 
inaer observes that these aie either studies from 
nature or notes taken rapidly, or else enibnos of 
ideas caught as they fonned themselves, with a 
rude pen and a y^ash, or a few strokes of black 
stone. 

Rembi'andt had a daughter, Coinelia, horn in 
July 1638, but slie died tbe month following. A 
second Cornelia was boin in 1640, who also died 
young, and a son, Titus, in 1641. Hh father died 
about 1632, and bis niotbcr about 1640, after 
having been fiequentiy portrayed by her sou both 
in painting and etcliing. Saskia died prematurely 
in 1642, after only eiglit yeais of marriage. Be- 
tween the death of his niotlier and that of his y ife, 
Rembrandt’s activity dev’eloped itself in three 
bi'anelies, portrait, small biblical or geme pictures,, 
and large canva^e-^ with figuies tbe size of life. 
The year of Saskia’s death is also that of the 
famous picture known a.s the ‘Night V’’atch.’ 
An important biaiiLdi of Rembrandt’s artistic pro- 
duction from 1643 to 1G50 yas landscape, wliicli be 
continued to practice more or less till 1656, both in 
etcliing and painting. After the death of Saskia 
the domestic life of the artist becomes obscure. 
In 1654 bis servant Hendrickie Jagliers liad a child 
by him baptised as Comelia, and after his death 
one Cafclieriua van TVijck is mentioneil in the 
register as his yidaw, hut it is unknoym ylietlier 
she was a second or a third wife, and at what date 
her iiiamage took place. It is nut piecibcly known 
what were the causes of Reinlirandfc>s bankmptey in 
1656. He was an ardent collectniv willing to give 
high prices, and as hih family fell into embaiTUbsed 
circumstances, it is likely that he helped them. 
His art, too, became nnfashionable ; but he did not 
relax his diligence. His collection fetched only 
5000 florins at the sale. Vosmaer believes, how- 
ever, that he had found eiirlence of a return to 
jiartial prosperity, and that Rembrandt was able 
at least to ren fc a' commodious and handsome house 
near the Rozengraclit. After continuing to work 
with constant energy and nndiminislied power, he 
died October 8, 1669, following his son Titus, who 
died a year earlier. Titus left a posthumous 
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daughter, Tifcia, and lieinbrandt was present at 
the hapfcibm. He was spared the pain of losing 
this giandchikl, whose death occiiired thirteen 
days after liis own. Eciiihiamlt left two children, 
names nnknown. 

The genius of Keiubiaiidt has l)een the subject of 
much controversy, but his fame has increased, not- 
withstaiidiug unintelligent censure and praise often 
equally unintelligent. Iteinbraudb was not blind 
to the merits of Italian art, as we know by his 
collection, but his own practice was founded on the 
diiect study of the nature he saw around him both 
in human life and landscape. It is a mistake, 
hoM'cver, to suppose that he copied nature slavishly, 
tluit he was a sort of photographer. Far from that, 
he was so imaginati^'e tliat he transmuted every- 
thing. He had an etnial power of expressing inass 
and rendering detail both in painting and etching. 
His technical force in both arts has only been 
rivalled in other styles, and it has never been 
sui’pas.Hed. The common admiration for his cliiaro- 
osciiro ib, however, misplaced. The chiaro-osenro 
of Kembrandt is often false and inconsistent, and, 
iv\ fact, he relied largely on j>u]>lie ignorance. But 
though arbitrary it is alway.s coiiducir^c to his 
[/urpoHo. Tn etching the e/lect of it ^vas often 
heightened l)y an intentionally unequal distribution 
of linisli, No artist ever combined more delicate 
skill with more energy and pcjwor. Ilis treatment 
of mankind is full of liuman sympathy for all ages 
and conditions, but his especial study was old ago. 
In las interpretation of tire Scrip tuies he did not 
seek to give dignity hy a factitious pnagnilicence, 
or by elevating personages above their social rank, 
but by inspiring respect for them, and interest in 
them, as they were. jiVt tlic same time his artist- 
faculty of idealisation acted in its own wfiy by 
giving sublimity. Of the great artists llemlmaiidt 
is not tile most perfect, hut he is the mo.st interest- 
ing, and Ills Avork is full of \'ariety, both in subject 
and in technical methods. He was a great d rang 1 its - 
man, in his own A\'ay, and often a line colourist as 
well as a great executive virtuoso both in painting 
and etching, 

Ilembraiult had much per.sonal inlluence as a 
teacher, and many of his pupils became known. 
IILs life seems to nave been absorbed in. work, and 
he avoided fashionable society, keeping to the 
two classes of burghers and artists to Avliieh he 
belonged. 

Bv far tliG boat biography of lluiiibrandt is that written 
in French by lua countryman Yosmaor (Baris, 1877), 
q’hc first catalogiio of the etching.^ of Ilcmbnuult is tlio 
incoinpleto oug by Gorsaint, publiabed after bis doath in 
17ol Peter Yver of Amsterdam supplemented tliis, and 
Baulby of Liverpool iiublislied a translation in 1796. 
Adam Bartsob followed at Vienna in 1797. Be Glaussin 
published in 1824 aii edition of preceding catalogues. 
Wilson (Loud. 1836) issued a new catalogue Avith 
original obsorvations. That by Cbailos Blanc, in two 
vols. (Baris, n.dd, includes both pictuies and etchings, 
that by Mr Middleton (Lend. 1878) gives the etchings 
only, aiid a catalogue privately printed for tlio Burlington 
Club in 1877 gave the etchings in chronological order, 
Vosmaor gave catalogues at tlio end of bis biography, 
both chronological and classified, Mr F. S. J laden’s 
monograph on the otoliings (Loud. 1879) proves that 
some of the plates attributed to Ilembraiult wore executed 
by other hands, probably by impils. Tlie best existing 
catalogues of llembraiidt’s works give about 600 pictures, 
600 drawings and studies, and 353 etchings. The bent of 
bis mind may be judged of bv the choice of subject. Out 
of the general total of about 1460 Avorks 13G are from tlio 
Old Tobtameut, 266 from the Now, 22 from classical 
mythology, and only 12 from liistory. There are about 
440 portraits and 100 landscapes, besides some fikotohes 
of animals and many studios not classed. With the 
single exception of the Bible, Rembrandt got little from 
books, and his liou'^e, so rich in AVorks of graphic art, 
oonbained barely twenty volumes. 


Reinijia^ a genus of CinehonacBm (see Cijf- 
CHONA), valuable as a souice of Quinine (^J.^ V 
There are no le&s than thirteen .species found in 
Brazil.^ The name comes from that of the Biazilian 
physician Ilomijo. 

Kemiag'toil, Philo, inventor, Avas born at 
Litchfield in New York on 31st October 1816. He 
entei-ed the sin all- arms factory of his father, and 
for twenty -five yoais suporinteuded the riiechanical 
department. The peifeeting of the Remington 
breech- loading lilies and of the Remington tvpe- 
Avriter Avas largely due to his inventive skill/ In 
1886 he withdrew into privato life. 

Iteinirciuont, a toAvn of France (dept. Vobges), 
stands on the Moselle, 17 miles by rail 8E. of 
Epiiial. The remains of an abbey, founded in 620, 
aie the finest building in the toAvn. The abbess 
Ava.s a prince.ss of the empiie down to 1566; the 
nunnery wfis suppressed at the Revolution. IMu&lin, 
cotton, leather faetoiies, and sawmills exist lieie! ' 
Po]). S447. 

KcMiittciii Fever is one of the vaiieties of 
fever aiisiug fiom lualaiia or niaiah-poison— one 
being _ Intevniitteiit Fever, or Ague (q.v.). In 
its milder forms it scarcely difieis from severe 
intermittent fever ; while in its more seiious foim 
it may approximate closely to yellow fever, Aa 
the nature of the poison on Avliich it depends is 
.sufiieieiitly noticed in the article Malauia, Ave 
shall at once proceed to de&ciibe the most cliar- 
aetciistic synqitoms. The attack may be either 
sudden oi preceded by languor, chilliness, and a 
general feeling of malaiac. Then comes a cold 
stage, usually of shoit duration. This is followed 
by a hot stage, in Avhich the h;)'mptoms are com- 
monly far more intense than tho.se exhibited in the 
Avorst forms of ague. Giddiness proceeding to 
doliiium is not uncommon, and is a l)a<l symptoni; 
Avhilo in othci cases drowsiues.s or lethargy is one 
of the most marked symptoniH. There is often 
great tenderness or jiaiii in the region of the 
stomach, and vomiting — the vomited matter fre- 
quently containing bile or blood. A vemibsion of 
these sympLoms occurs, in mild ease.s, in six or 
seven hours ; hut in severe cases the paioxysiii 
may continue for twenty-four hours or longer. 
The 1 emission is sometimes, but nob always, 
accompanied with sAveating. The duration of the 
remission is as varied as that of the paroxysm, 
varying from tAVO or throe to thirty hours, oi even 
longer. The fevci* then returns Avilh inci eased 
severity, and without any cohl .stage j and then 
the paroxysms and remissions iiroceed, most com- 
monly according to no recognisable law, till the 
case terminates either fatally or in convalescence. 
In favouiable cases convalescence is usually ehiab- 
lislied ill about a Aveek, The severer forms of this 
fever are of Lon accompanied Avith moie or less 
jaundice, and hence the <lisease has received the 
name of bilious remittent fcvci. It is also known 
as jungle-fever, lake-fovcr (from its prevalence on 
the border of the great American lakes); aiul the 
African, Bengal, rjovaut, Walcheren, and other 
similar local feveis are movoly Bynoiiyins of this 
disease. In England the disease is very lare; and 
AAdieii it ocems it is usually mild. The disease is 
most severe in southern Asia, Avestern Africa, 
Central America, and the West India Islands. 

The first object of treatment is to reduce the ! 
circulation during the hot stage. This is done hjr 
a dose of five grains each of calomel and James s 
powder, and, after au iuiorval of three or four 
hours, by a sharp cathartic— as, for instance, the 
ordinary 1)1 ack draught. On the morning of the 
following day tlie remission Avill probably lie moio 
complete, when quinine should he freely aju 
repeatedly aduiinisterod. A mixture of anbimonial 
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Mine M’itli acetate of |)ota&li slionlcl also Le given 
every two or three houi>, so as to iiicien&e the 
action of the .skin and kidneys. The jjatient nmst 
he caiefully Nvatched during the peiiud of con- 
valescence, A timely leiiioyal fiom all inalarious 
intlueuce, hy a change of climate or a sea-voyage, 
ih of the highest importniice, 

ReiUOUStrancc, Thk, a detailed statement of 
all the king’.s illegal and oppie^sive acts, and a 
vindication of the rights of pailiament, laid before 
the House of Commons hy Pjni, and carrietl by 159 
votes to 148, afteiy a stormy debate la'^ting fioin 
noon till aftei midnight, Novenibei 22 and 23, 1641. 
On the fjuestion as to its being piinted the dehate 
began anew with such extiaoulinary exaspeiation 
that an actual conflict on the floor of the House 
M’as saved only hy the calmness and tact of Hami)- 
den. On a division a majoiity of 23 left the publi- 
cation free and lestrained the piinting only until 
further Older. The adoption of the Remoihstrance 
was felt on both sides to he a crisis in the struggle 
between Charles I. and the parliament. It kindled 
afresh the enthusiasm of the country, and Ininied 
the king into nioie violent and fatal measuies. 
‘The turning-point of fieedom or despotism,’ .sa\> 
Forster, ‘for two more centiuies in England was 
piohahly pa^'sed that night.’ 

ReiiionstrantSt J:3ee Akminius. 

Rein'ora, or 8uCKlNa-Flsn [Echeneis], a genus 
of fishes sometimes classed not far fioni inacfceiels 
among the Acaiithopteroiia Telecwteans, or refened 
to a special suh-order Discocephali. The gieat 
peculiarity is the suctorial disc on the doisal sur- 
face of the head. It is formed from a modification 
of the fiist dorsal fin, Avho.se &i)ines have become 
cleft. Tlie sucking-fishes fix themselves very firmly 
to shark's, sword-fish, turtles, and even to shi[)s. 
»So firmly do they adhere that they are sometimes 
u^ed in fishing. A line is fixed to the tail ; tlie 
fish is set flee; it di'^covers a tmtle or fish and 
fastens itself. The fisliennen dive after the line if 
the remora has fastened on to a turtle, or niay in 
other cases simply haul it up. Columbus, or'oiie of 
bis companions, described how the ‘ Guaican ’ shoots 
‘like an Arrow out of a Bowe towards the other 
fish, and then, gathering the hag on libs head like a 
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purse-net, hold them so fast that he lets not loose 
till hal’d up out of the water. ’ More precise details 
have been fuinished by other travellers. Several 
^ecies of Ecbeneis or remora are known from 
Zanzibar, Cuba, New Guinea, &c. The remora of 
the Mediterranean was vv^ell known to the ancients, 
and was credited with many feats, such as that of 
detaining Antony’s ship fioni the battle of Actium. 
The fish is palatable, and is sometimes eaten after 
its day’s work of fishing. 

Removal of Goods# See Landlorp and 
Tenant. 


ReiiiScUeid, a town of Rlicnitah 6 

mile'a S. of El)>eifehl-J]avmen, caiiies on exteii'^ive 
manufactmo'5 of iion vaies, cutlery, &c. Pop. 
(1871)22,017; (1880) 30,029; (1890 ) 40,500. 

Remiisat (Jr:vx Pierre), Abel, Chinc'.e 
scholar, was born at Paii'^, 5tli September 1788, 
studied medieirio, aud to(jk liih diploma in 1813; 
but as early a-? 1811 be bad publi^hetl an essay on 
Chinese liteiatiire. In 1813 lie was compelled to 
seive a.s iio>pital surgeon, hut in 1814 he was made 
juofessorof Chinese in the College de France. Uf 
tlie nunierous woik^ that he wiote ^ub'tequeuL to 
tins peiiod we may meiithjn llccherchc'y suv les 
Langties Tiaiare^ (1820), aw oik in some feoit jne- 
]jaratory to his great £Unicuts de hi Giinnaiairc 
iJhinois& (1822), He wuote also on the origin of 
Chinese wiiting (1827), on Chinese medicine, on 
the topograidiy and liistory of the Chinese empire, 
and jSMuuffcs (puhli'.lied in 184.3). Remii^at was 
the fiist to make known in Euiope the life and 
ojiinions of Laou-Ts/e, In ISIS llemu^at became 
one of the editoi^i of tlie Jourittd des Eavuuts ; in 
1822 he founded the Societe A^iatifpie of Paiis; 
and in 1S24 lie was appointed curator of the 
Oiiental Department in the Bibliotheque Ptoyale. 
He died of cholciaat Paris, 3d June 1832, at the 
eaily age of forty -foui. 

R^umsat, Charles (Francois Marie), 
Comte de, a Fiench ]>olitician and Uit(nitei{}\ 
hoin at Palis, 14th March 1797, the sou of Augiis 
till Lament, Comte de Reiiiusat (1TG2-1S23), who 
was successively chamberlain to Napoleon and a 
prefect under the Rcstoiatioii. His im»ther {me 
Claire Elizabeth Jeanne Gravier de Veigennes) 
was boiu ill 17S0, married in 1796, became dame 
dn jialais to Joseidiine, and died in 1821. Young 
Kemusat early developed Lilicial ideas, and took 
eagerly to journalism. He signed the journalists’ 
famous protest against the Oidinances of Polignac 
which brought about the July i evolution, and W’as 
in Oet-oher elected deinity for Toulou.se. He now’ 
allied himself w'itli the Doctrinaire party, and in 
1836 became under-.secietaiy of state for the interior. 
Ill 1840, when the govei'nment passed into the 
hands of Thiel^, Remusat was made minister of 
the Interior, but soon lesigned the office. He W’as 
exiled aftei the coup cVetat of Jjouis Napoleon, and 
beiiceforw'ard devoted himself to literary and jihilo- 
sonhical studies, till, in August 187E Thiers 
called liim to hold the poitfolio of Foreign Aflaiih, 
wdiicli he retained until 1873. He died June 6, 
1875. Remusat w’as long a well-knowni contiibutor 
to the It 8 cue dcs Deux Mo tides. 

Among his wrltiii^^s aic his Esmis de Philu&ophie 
(1842); Ahilavd {1%M>)\ VAnnkterre an XVIIP iUkle 
(1866); studies on St Aiudm (1853), Bacon (1857), 
Channhvj (1857), John Wcsletj (1870), Lord HerhcH 
of Cherhury (1874) ; HUtoire de la Philo'^opltie oi Angle- 
ttrre de Bacon a Locke (1875); and po&thmiiously two 
jihilosophieal dramas, andXa haint Burthtluny 

(1878), and Corre&pondance pendant les 2 ^yemvrcs aniUts 
de la JRcsiauration ( 6 vols. lb83-87 ). 

Hia moth or' s Aft mo ires (3 vols, 1879-80) and Ltih'es 
( 2 vols. 1881), botli of -wliicli have been translated into 
English, proved to be of the greatest interest, aud threw 
a flood oflight on the strange society of the First Empire 
and the character of Napoleon. 

Remy, St {Lat. Eemiglns). See Rhei^is. 

Rciiais.sailC6 is a cumpreliensive name for 
the great intellectual movement which marks the 
traiiHition from the middle ages to the modem 
W’orld ; a movement including a very marked 
change in attitude of mind and ideal of life,^ as well 
a.s in philosophy, art, literary criticism, political mid 
leligious thought. Substantially a rev’olt against 
the’ barrenness and dogmatism of Medieval Lsin, 
the new^ spirit claimed the entire liberation^ of 
reason, and, passionately recognising and studying 
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tlie lieli Iniinaiiity of Gieece and Koine, ainied 
at a coinidete veUal>ilitalion of the liuuiau hiiuit 
wibli all the free activitieb and aita and graces 
Avhich invested the classical age. It was an csca^io 
—at first hebitating, then triiiinidiant — fioiii a life 
regulated and conliiied on all bides hy ecelobias- 
tical tLaditioii and intellectual tyranny into joyous 
freedom and unfettered spontaneity. Zeal for tlie 
JMterce JIumamores brought forth a new ideal of 
ciiltuie, and tlie new view of life for whieh the 
iianic of Hunianisni (q.Nj used. Kenaissance, 
lebiith, was oiiginally used as Hynonyinoua witli 
the Revival of Lotteib, the levived btudy in a uoav 
spiiit of tlie classical languages and classical liteia- 
tures of Gieeco and Koine in all their depth and 
Ineadtli, intei preted in their own spiiit, and divested 
of the nairow tiaditional limitations. Greek in 
especial was puictically a new disco veiy, and a 
vastly important one; "but the knoMdedge of the 
clubbicH was only one side o£ the movement which 
])crineated and Iran sfoi mod philosophy, scieiiee, 
art, and religion. The ue^v sjuiit powerfully aided 
in weakening the pon'er of the pa[iacy, in the 
establLshment of Protestantism and tho light of 
free iiKjniiy. Undei its iinpulse asLiononiy was 
eventually reformed by Cojieniieus aiul Galileo, 
and science started on its modern unfettered eaieei ; 
by it, too, feudalism was abolislied, and the demaml 
for political liberty began to be raised, lie v even ce 
for the Holy PLOinan Empire and for its ancient 
rival the papacy was alike decaying; a new souse 
of nationality was siiiiiiging up> and national lau- 
gnages began to Aourish, To the same geiieial 
impulse, as causes or eirects, belon|D;ed also the 
invention of printing and multiplication of books, 
new niethud.s of paper-making, the use of the 
mariner’s compass, the discovery of Aineiiea, and 
the e\ pi oration of tho Indiiui Sea. The fall of the 
Ea.steiii Empiie in 1453 sent awanus of Greek 
scholaia to promote the revival of scholarship 
alroaily in progress in '\^'esteln Europe. Proin the 
nature of the case, it is impossible to Ax a definite 
date for the beginning of the Kenaisbauce ; long 
before the close of tlio dark ages there were iaolaled 
scholars and thinkeis ndio anticipated tlio new 
light. In its main elements, however, tho move- 
merit originated in Italy toAvaids the end of tho 
Pith century, and, attaining its full development 
there in the eailier half of the 16th, the llenais- 
sance communicated itself throughout the whole 
of the rest of Europe ; Prance, Germany, England, 
and oLlier countries participating later in tho move- 
ment, whieh in each of them took a somewhat 
dilleient sliape. But Italy Avas Bpecially the 
nuising- mother of the Kenaissance.^ 

Eoi the first herald of the Renaissance Ave may 
go as far back as Dante (1265-1321), avIio, Avith all 
his mediicvalism of conception, yet by the priatino 
energy and fullness of Ins jioetry Avas no uiiAVorthy 
folio AVer of bis chosen master, Viigil. The first 
])ositive impulsG, however, in that direction was 
imparted by Petrarch (1304-74). Besides suggest- 
ing in his Italian llirnti the old Roman grace, lie 
aAVoke enthusiasm for the classics by his Latin 
epic Africa and numerous ei>iatlcH and disserta- 
tions. In his old age he tried to imbiho a little 
Greek at the extremely sorry soiuces Avithin his 
reach, and on receiving Ilomerfrom Constantinople 
urged Boccaccio to translate the supreme poet into 
Latin. Boccaccio did not rest till he had piously, 
though very imperfectly, leudered into Latin both 
the Iliad and Odyssey, A secretary of Petrarch, 
GiovaimiMalpaghino, commonly called da Ravenna, 
^vas the most accomplished Latinist of hia day, 
and, Avaiidering as he did all over Italy, communi- 
cated the new impulse to distinguished jiupils, 
Barbaro, Strozzi, Poggio, Bruni, Avho in their turn 
propagated it ancAV from Venice, Rome, Mantua, 


and elsewhere. Luigi Maisigli’s house became a 
private academy of the ugav doctrine, a lesovt of all 
the inoiuiHing rieopl^tes of Elorenee. Calucciode 
Sahitato, avIio tiaii.slatcil Daiilo into Latin, liavin« 
been made chan cell oi of Ploience in 1375 intij! 
duced iiiLo public documents the stalely sonorous 
periods of the claMsic stylo, and so remleied it 
impel ative on all priucc.s and popes of the next 
ago to have tiained stylists as their secietaiiea. 
A like classic transfoiniation was efrected in epis- 
tolary coirespoiidonce by Gaspaiino da Barzizza 
Avhn made a special study of Cicero’s letters! 
The glory of having been tho finst Florentine to 
visit Byzantium for the sake of leaiiiing the 
sacred Greek belongs to Giacomo da Scapaiia. 
To Sahitato and Pall a dogli Stiozzi is due the 
foundation of a Greek chair at Florence; and 
in 130G Mann cl Clii^'soloras, a genuine Greek 
in the ile.sli, began his in.structions from the Gieek 
chaii. Chrysolovas planted scliools aLo at Rome, 
I’adua, IMilan, and Yciiiec. In tlie eailier peiiod 
of the Renaissance Florence loads the van. The 
piesident of the republic, Co.simo dc’ Medici, 
binisclf a scholar, theologian, pliilosojAiei, niusi- 
ciaii, Anaiicicr, a coiinoiascur in jjaiuting, sculp- 
ture, and arcluLccLuro, figures as the magnitlcent 
Mmceims of the neAv learning, founding the 
Philoiiic academy, and opening his hospitable 
house to all Ihe aaHs at homo aiul all the dis- 
tinguished visitors attracted thither. The son 
of his physician, Maisilio Ficino {(pA\), Cosiino 
educated for the expiess puipose of iiileiiueting 
Plato. Strozzi, poihaps the ricbeab oiler Cosimo 
of the merchant- pi ill CCS of Florence, sent to 
Greece for countless volumes of MSS., and con- 
stantly kept copyists cmiiloyed. Niccolo de’ 
Niceoli sjiciit his Avholc fortune in buying MSS. 
or pvocuiing copies. Poggio Bracciolini, one of 
the moat eniiiiciit of the acholara of his time, 
ro.soucd Quintilian fiom a ‘foul prison’ and tian- 
.scrihed him, and copied AAith hia oAvn hand MSS. 
of Lucretius and Columella, while he alsouueaithed 
ItalicuR, ManiliuH, and Vit^u^^ns. Though foi 
fifty yeais chancellor in tho Roman Curia, lie 
directed tho most poignant satires against tho 
churcli. Vespasiiio da Bisticci (1421-OS) Avas 
perluqis the last of the niedheval sciibes, and 
tho Aral of mod evil hook.Hellors ; he was agent of 
Cosimo, Nicliolas V., and l^’rederick of Urbino, 
supplier of MSS, to Hungary, Portugal, Ger- 
many, and England, and the largest employer 
of copyists ill Europe, A\diom, too, he peisouaJly 
supermtendod. 

The second period in the history of the Renais- 
sanco is distiugiiisliod by indisciiminate avidity foi 
everything classic. As its most representative 
scholar may be cited Francesco Filelpho ( 1398-1481 )- 
Having studied rhetoric and Latin at Padua, he 
learned Gieek at Constantino])le, became piofessor 
at Venice, Bologna, and Floicnce, and gained the 
admiration of all Italy for erudition. In the thud 
period of the Renaissance the leading iiguies aie 
Lorenzo do’ Medici and Politian at Elm once, Boianlo 
at Fciraia, and Samuizaro at Naples. Piesident of 
Florence from 1469, and liiuibelf of tlie most veisft- 
iilc talent, Lorenzo de’ Medici Avaa, like his grand- 
father Co&imo, Ilia son Giovanni (Leo X.), and his 
nephcAV Giulio (Clement VIL), a muniAcent pation 
of learning. By the consent of all,^ the most 
consummate of the liumanista is Politian, Avho&e 
Manto, Hw-ftrn, and Nutritia display almost as 
spontaneous a coininaiid of the classic Ipgnages 
as do bis OrfeOy Stanze^ and Itwic of his native 
Italian. TnAA^ards the end of the 15tli centn^ 
ineie onidition began to sink in credit, and the 
accomplished personages Avho adorn the fourth 
pei'iod are of a sonieAAdiat more independent type 
— the historians, Guicciardini and Machiavelh, 
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the handsome liemho, t)ie ftpleudid Albeiti, Ca^- 
tiglionCj the author of 11 Corteylano, and Aviuuto, 
aiitlior of Orlando Fuvio^o^ tlie Chajiie, Canti^ and 
the polished cynical Satucs. 

Some of the faults of the Renaissance clung to 
it in all its periods. At one time pedantry 
threatened to clieck oiiginality and fct>«ntaneity"; 
the u-or.st ancient works were prized more than 
the best written in any new European tongue. 
Petrarch valued himself mainly for his Latin 
works, and thought lightly of his Italian poems. 
The tendency was e-tahlished to regard the classic's 
a-s the one standard of learning and the one instrii- 
inent of education. A worse fault was it that the 
revolt again-st niediicval religious tradition \vas 
accompanied to a very lai'ge extent hy absolute aird 
anti-Christian immorality and license. Literary 
and arti.stic refinement placed no check on hnital 
lusts and sar age pa'^sions ; though in a few men 
of high character, jlichael Angelo, Kaidiael, Pico 
della iliiandola, Eicino, and other-, in whoni 
Humanism did not extinguish the principles of 
Christianity and rnor-als, a singularly nohle and 
complete humanity was disjdayed. Tire culmina- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy may he regarded 
as having fallen within the half century 1456-1500; 
and it's close for the land of its hir th may he fixed 
at the sack of Pi-onre in 1527 hy the Constahle de 
Bourbon, followed hy the transference of Humanism 
in its later developments to Prance, England, and 
the rest of Eui'ope. 

In Germany the change was as marked as in 
Italy, hut the Humanisur of Germany and the Low 
Countrieb was very different in spirit from that of 
Italy. Not less tinged hy a ievi\’ed love for ancient 
learning, it was never divorced from morality nor 
hostile to Christianity ; and its most important 
direct outcome Avas the Reformation, Biblical 
and Oriental studies were strenuously cultivated. 
Amongst the noted leaders Avere Ei‘asrnus, Melanch- 
thon, Reuchlin, and A’'on Hiittcn. In the Nether- 
lands and Flander.s tire new school of painting Avns 
a notable development. In Pi-ance the movement 
had rich results in art and lettem. Villon, Marot, 
Rorisard, htifc above all Rahelai”5 are types of the 
Eiench Renaissance in pure literatuie; u liile A\ithm 
the sphere of scholarship ami religions refoi’m Ave 
have here lire narnc'^ of the ftcaligei^, Dolet, 
IMuretus, Cujaciiis, JSalmasius, Casauhon, Beza, 
Calvin. 

In England AYyclif and Chaucer may he regarded 
as the forerunners of the Rcfoimation and the 
Renaissance ; hut the main .streams of both the^e 
movements leaclied England contemporaneously. 
In scliolarsliip the great names are Groeyn, Lin- 
acre, Colet, Ascham, and More ; hut the fullest 
English outcome of the Renaissance Avas the 
glonous Elizabethan literature, with »Spen&ei* and 
Shakespeare, and in philosophy Bacon, as its most 
noted representative^. 

Renaissance, in Architecture, the style Avliich 
succeeded the Gothic, and jn-eceded the rigid 
copyism of the classic revival in tlie^ first half of 
the 19 til century. TJndei* the heading ITALIAN 
AechiteCTURE Ave have traced the lise and pro- 
gress of the Renaissance in the country of its 
birth. Tire spread of classical literature during 
the loth and ICtli centuries created a taste for 
classic architecture in every country in Europe. 
Prance, from her proximity and constant inter- 
coiiise with Italy, Avas the' first to introduce the 
new style north of the Alps. Francis I. invited 
Italian aiiists to his court during the first half of 
the 16th century. The most distinguished of these 
Aveie Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Priina- 
ticcio, and Seiiio. These artists introduced Italian 
details, and native architects applied them to the 
old fovm.s to Avliicli they Avere acciLstonied, and 
405 


Mliicli suited the pmpObes of their Iniilding-, and 
thus originated a style similar to, though diierse 
from, that of Itah. 

The Italian buildings, he-ides many palaces and 
domestic stnictuie^, cumjjrised a large nmiihei of 
chinches, Peter & being the great model. In 
luance (as in the other couutiie?, north of the 
Alps ) the stock of clHUchesua> gi eater than was 
required. The grand domestic Inrilding- of Florence 
and Rome ^vere constructed for defence exteinally, 
ami were founded in de.sign on the old iiiedite\al 
castles, Avhich the nobles occupied within the ciliea. 
Tlie domestic aicliitecture of Fiance is i .atlrer taken 
fiom tlie luxurious lesidences of the monks, and 
the pleasant open villas in the country ; so that, 
altliou_<di^ very graceful in outline and in detail, 
its buildings Avant tlie force and grandeur of the 
Italian jialaces. 

In tlie Fieiich Renaissance so much are the old 
Gothic* forms and outline pie'^eiwed that tlie hiiild- 
iiig^ of Francis I. miglit at a short distance be 
inifetaken for Gotliic dedgn-, although on nearer ap- 
pioach all tlie details aie found to he imitated from 
the classic. Such are the palaces of Chamboid ( q. ^ .) 



Fig. L— Chitteau of Chambord. 


and Clienonceaux ( q.v.) on the Loire, Fontaiiiehleau, 
and many othei-a. The churches of this period are 
the same in their pi*inci\iles of design. Gothic forms 
and construction are everyw’heie preserved, Avhile 
the details are as nearly cla^^sic as the designers 
could make tliem. St Eu.stache, in Paris, is one of 
the fine^-t examples of this transitional style. 

From the middle of the IGtli to the middle of the 
17tli century a atjde prevailed wjiich may be said 
to exhibit all the varieties of the Renaissance. 
This style, usually known as that of the time of 
Henry IV., may he distinguished by the constant 
use of pilasters, broken entablatures, curved and 
contorted cornices, architraves, &c., all applied so as 
to conceal rather than to mark and dignify the real 
uses of the features of tire buildings. The Tnileries, 
Avrecked by the Gommune, showed all these defects. 
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iMany of the features of this period are imitated in 
the so-Ccilled ‘Queen Anne style’ of the present 
time (see "below). From tins ueliased style arclii- 
tecture gradually recovered, ami dining the iSbli 
century a .style more becoming the dignitj^ and 
importance of tlie Grand Monan/Jie was inti’o- 
duced. The classic element now began to prevail, 
to the entire exehision of all trace of the eld Gothic 
forms. Many very large palaces aj'e built in this 
style ; bub, althougli grand from their size, and 
striking from their richness and luxuriance, they 
are frequently tame and uninteresting us works of 
art. The palace of Versailles (q.v.) is the most 





Fig. 2. — Central Pavilion of tlio Tuilerios ; 
as designed by De Lorme. 


prominent example. The two Mansards, one of 
whom designed Ver.saille.s, Iiad gi'eat opportunities 
during this extravagant epocdi. Their invention of 
giving a row of separate liousea the appearance of 
one palace, wliich has ever since saved arcliitectR a 
world of trouble, was one of the most fatal blows 
which true street-arch itectui'c eoiild have received. 
The ea.sb front of the Loiii'rc, designed by Permulb, 
is one of the best examples of the style of tlie age. 
Many elegant private hdte.Is and houses in Paris 
were erectcil at this period. A peculiarity of tlie 
style of Louis XIV, is the ornament then intro- 
duced, called Rococo (q.v.). 

The classic Renaissance was completed in the 
beginning of the lOfcJi century by the literal 
copying of ancient buildings. ITitherto, architects 
had attempted to apply classic arcliitecbnrc to the 
requirements of modem times ; now they tried to 
make modern wants conform to ancient architec- 
ture. In tlie church of the Madeleine, Paris, for 


instance, a pure pGri))Leral temple is taken as Ha 
object to he reproduced, and the avcliitect Jius tl w 
to see Uo^Y he can arrange a Chvi?,bian church 
side it 1 Many biuldiiigs orected during the time !f 
ttie Itinini-e are no doubt very iinpiessive with 
noble porticoes, and broad blank walls; but tlipv 
are in many respecLs mere sliains, attempts to ni all 
the religious l)uildiiigs of the Greeks ami Romani 
serve for tlie corn'cniciice.s and requirements nf 
the 19Ui century. This has been found an imnn*; 
sibility^ljeople have rebelled agaimst houses wW 
the windoAV-light had to be sacriliced to the repvo- 
duction of an ancient portico, and in which the 
height of the stories, the arrangement of the doovs 
windows, and, in fa(5t, all the features were 
cramped, and many destroyed, in order to cam' 
out an ancient design. Tlic rc-siilt has been that 
this cold and servile copyism is now entirely aban- 
doned. The French aie working out a free Jdml 
of Renaissance of their own, whioh promises ■well 
for tlie future, and i.s, at tlie present moment as 
the streets of Paris testify, tire liveliest and mast 
appr-opviate style in use for modern street-arehV 
teefcure. 

In Spain the Keiiai.ssancc style early tdok root 
and, from the richness of that country at tlie time* 
iiiaiiy fine Imikliiigs were erectecl ; but. it soon 
yielded to the cold and heavy ‘ Greco-Romano’ 
style, and that was folhn\'ed by extravagances of 
style and oniament 211010 absurd than any of the 
reign of Lnuis XIV. Tlie later RenaiBsance of 
Spain was much inlluonccd by tlie remnants of 
Saracenic art wliicli abound in that country. 

In Knglaml, as in the otlier countries of Europe, 
classic art accompanied the classic literature of the 
period ; but, the fouiiLain-head being at a distance 
it was Jong before^ the native Ootliic style gave 
place to tJio clasBic Renaissance. It ivas moie 
than a cen Lury after the foundation of St Peter’s 
tliat Henry VI fl. brought over two foreign artists 
—John of Padua and Havenius of Cleves— to 
iutvoduce the new style. Of their works we have 
11 ) any early exanijiles at Cambridge and Oxford, in 
the later half of the IfJtl] ccntuiy, Longleat, 
Holmby, Wallaton, and many other country man- 
sions, ImiJt iowards the end of the IdtJi centuiy, 
are line examples of how the new style was giadu- 
ally adopted. ^ The course of tlie Renaissance in 
England was similar to its progress in France ; it 
was even slower. Little classical feeling prevailed 
tul about 1020, Tlie general expression of all the 
build in gs before that date is ahnoBt entirely Gothic, 
altliongh an attempt is made to engraft upon them 
classical devils. The pointed gables, nmllioned 
windows, oriels and dormers, and the picturesque 
outlines of the old style are all retained long after 
the introduction of quasi-classic profiles to the 
in on) dings. This style, which prevailed during the 
later half of the lOth century, is called Eliza- 
hefchan (q.v.), and corresponds to the somewhat 
earlier style in France of tiie time of Francis L 
This was followed in tlie reign of James I. by a 
similar hut more extravagant style called Jacobean, 
of which Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh is a good 
example ; the fantastic oi’naments, broken entabla- 
tures, &c., over the windovi's, being characteristic 
of this style, as they wo'e of that of Henry IV. in 
France, 


The first architect who introduced real Italian 
feeling into tlie Renaissance of England was Inigo 
Jones. After studying abroad lie was appointed 
superintendent of rayal buildings under James I., 
for whom he desi|rned a magnificent palace at 
Whitehall. Of this only one small portion was 
executed (1619-21), which still exists under the 
name of the Banqueting House, and is a good 
example of the Italian style, Jones also erected 
several elegant 2nauHion,s in this style, vi’hicli then 
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became more j^enerally adopted. In zUe later half 
of the 17th eenlnry a &plendi<l opportunity ticciirved 
for the employment of the Kenai^^^auce style after 
the ;freat lire of London. >Sir ChriBtopher Wren 
rebuilt an imnieniie number of churches in tliat 
style, of ^vhich St PauV.^ ^vas the most im* 

portant. The F^pire of Bow Church and the in- 
terior of St StephenV, Walbiook, are also much 
admired. 

During tlie ISrh century classic feeling pre- 
dominated, and gradually extended to all classes 
of Imilding'-. In the early paiD of the centuiy 
Vanbrugh Iniilt tlie grand but ponderous palaces 
of Blenheim and Castle Howaid, which have a 
character and originality of their own. To these 
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Fig. 3. — Park Front of Casstle Howard, 

succeeded a vast n urn her of noblemen's mansions, 
designed by Campbell, Kent, tlie Adamses, and 
otJmrs. ^lany of these, like tlie contemporaneous 
buildings of France, are of great size and luagnili- 
cenee; bub they are usually tame and cold in design, 
and a sameness pervades them all. They generally 
consist of a rustic basement-stoiy, with a portico 
over the centre, and an equal number of windows 
on either side. The portico is considered essential, 
and, although it is ]>erfectly useless, the light ami 
convenience of the house are iu\‘ariably sacriliced 
for it. 

The further study of the buildings of Greece and 


Fig. 4. — Portion of Facade of Bridgewater House. 

Rome led, in the beginning of the 19tli centmy, 
to the fashion, of reproducing them more literally. 
All important public bnilding.s were now required 
to be absolute copies of ancient buildings, or parts 


of them, or to look like such, and tlien the aiehitect 
had to woik out the acctuiimodatiou as be^t he 
might. St I’ancras’ Church in Loudon is a good 
example. It is Jiiade up of poitions from nearly 
j evei v temple in Greece ! Many really &nccei?sful 
'i buildings, such as St George's Hall, Liverpool, the 
Higli School find Royal Institution in Edinburgh, 
have been erecteil in this ."style ; but they owe their 
effect not to their being designs well adaj>teel to 
their retpiircment^, but to the fact that they are 
co]jies from the finessb huildinga of antiquity. We 
iiave tlius two different styles included under the 
head of Heiuiissance — viz, one in which the classic 
elements aie subordinated to the Gothic disposi- 
tions, and whicli is now generally understood by 
the expression ‘ Renai-isaiicft ; ’ and the 
other tiuifc in which the classic elements 
distinctly predominate, and Avhich is 
commoii'ly known a.s ‘Classic.' 

riir Chaides Barry wa.s the iiist to 
break away from this thraldom, anti to 
return to the true system of designing 
buildings— namely, by so firranging their 

M general features as not only to ex- 

pie>s the pinqioses they are intended to 
serve, bub in so doing to foim the 
itel decorative as well as the useful elements 

M edifice. The Tuivellers^ Cluh- 

I house and Ih idgewater House in London 

A adinirahle .specimens of his design. 

There are no snpertluous iiorticoes or 
gi|iiSysih |v ohstnictive pediments, but a pleasing 
and reasonable design is produced by 
simply grouping the wiudu\\s, and 
crowning the building with an appro- 
priate cornice. 

As already noticed, a similar style of domestic 
arciutecture'^is now being worked out in France; 
but both there and in England there w’as a re- 
action against everything clas.sic, and a revival of 
luedimvat architecture supeiseded that of classic, 
especially in ecclesiastical buildings. The most 
magnificent examples of this style are the Palace 
or Housas of Parlinineut at Westminster, and the 
new' Law Omi t^. 

The so-called Queen Anne style, common in 
recent years, is snpjioaed to be founded on the 
class of design pve\'alerit at tlie heginiiing of the 
18th century. The buildinga elected at that 
period W'ere of a very plain and simple order, with 
classic cornices and details, and frequently with 
large Aviridows, sometimes divided by mullions. 
There is occasionally a certain pictures oneness in 
the an‘angenients which has been made the most of 
in the modern revived style. The latter, although 
taking the name of Queen Anue, is far from adhei-- 
ing to the style of her reign, but is rather a free 
use of the elements of the early Renaissance or 
Elizabethan style. It thus conilJmes much of the 
freedom of the late CJothic wdtli classic detail, to 
which is added a copious use of features borrowed 
from tlie Renaissance of France and Germany. 
JMany large stiuctures have been erected in this 
style, such as the Royal Colonial Institute in 
London, and the new' Law Comls at Birmingliani. 
In these buildings the peculiar features of the 
style are visible— viz. large window's, divided by 
plain mullions, and a mixtuie of classic details and 
Gothic forms. The style adapts itself ^Yell to 
villas and smaller strncture.s, in which the cuiw'ed 
gablets of tJie dormers fonii jiroininent features. 

In Germany, Russia, and every country of Europe 
the Renaissance came to prevail in a manner 
similar to that above described in other countries. 
The picturesque castle of Heidelberg is an early 
e.xaniple, and the Zwiuger and Japanese palace at 
Dresden are edifices of the beginning of the 18tli 
century. In the domestic buildings of Nuremberg, 
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Diestlen, and other towns of Uie north of Germany 
many instances occur of the pictiuesqae application 
of clafebic detaii to the old Gothic outlineH. One of 
the most striking examples of the revival of classic 
art occurred in Bavaria during the first half of the 
19th century, under the auspices of King Louis. He 
caused all the hiiildings he had seen and adniiied 
in Iiib travels to he reproduced in Bavaria. Tims, 
the royal palace at Munich is the Pitti Palace of 
Florence on a small scale ; St Mark’s at Venice is 
imitated in the Byzantine Chapel Royal ; and the 
Walhalla, on the hanks of the Haiuihe, is an exact 
co]iy (externally) of the Parthenon. The iine.st 
huildiiigs of Munich are the lecture-gallery and 
Sculp ture-galleiy Ijy ICleiize, both well adapted to 
their purpose, and good adaptations of Hah an and 
Grecian architecture. In Vienna and Beilin there 
are many examples of the levived Classic and 
(Gothic styles, hut the Gei'inanH have always under- 
stood the former Letter than the latter. The 
museums at Berlin, and many of the theatres of 
Gerniany, aie good examples of classic buildings. 
The domestic architecture of^ Berlin is well worthy 
of notice, many of the dwelling-] louses being quite 
eipial in design to those of Paris, Of the other 
countries of Kuiope the only one which deserves 
remark for its llenaisHance buihlingH is Russia. 
St Petersburg is (d' all tlie cities of Europe the 
one which best merits the title of a city of palaces. 
From the date at which the city was founded, these 
aie necessarily all RonaiHsance in character. They 
aie nearly all the works of Oeunan or Italian 
aicliitects, and are unfortunately, for the mo.st 
jiart, in the coldest and worst style. Tlie orna- 
ments of the palaces arc chielly pilasters running 
through two stories, with broken entalilatiiros, 
&c., and ornaments of the flimsiest rococo. The 
New Museum, by Klenze, is, however, a marked 
exception. In America nearly all the now build- 
ings of importance arc cariied out in the Renais- 
sance style. Many of tliesc are of great size and 
striking design. The town -hall of B{)HL()n may be 
referred to as one of the most imposing and eflec- 
tive. Another eoii.spieiious example is tho towai* 
hall of Philadelphia (q.v.). 

Along with ai chi Lecture, during the period of 
the Reiiais.sance Painting and Sculpture and all 
the other arts took their models from the classic 
remains which were so carefully sought for and 
studied. All oruameuLal work, such as carving, 
jewellcj'y, and metal -work of every kind, followeil 
in the same track. Mediteval niches and pinnacles 
gave place to the colunms and entahlaturos of the 
classic styles, and tho .saints of the middle ages 
yielded to the gods and goddesses of ancient Rome. 

Sue Burckhardt, GioiUmtion of the, Period of the 
Renaissance in Italy (Eng. trails. 1878 j now ed. 1890); 
Pater, The Uenamance : Studies in Art and Poetry 
( 1873 ; new ed. 1888 ) j Michelet’s ‘ Renaisaanco ’ ( His- 
toire de France^ ioino ix.) ; Syinoiids, The lieiKUssancc 
in Italy (7 vols. 1876-80); Voigt, Die Wicderbclehimy 
des Klassischen Alterthums (1809 ; 2d ed. 1881) ; Ludwig 
Goiger, nnd Humanisnius (1881); Yillari’s 

Machiarelli (Eng. trans, 1890) and Savonarola (Eng. 
trans. 1889); Looky’a Histovy of Rationalisin and his 
European Morals ; Draper’s Intellectual Development of 
Murojm; Gui^iot’s History of Civilisation; Lady Dilko, 
The llenamanec of Art in France (1879) ; Vernon Leo, 
Euphorion (1884); Leader Scott, The Renaissance of 
Art in Italy (1883); Miiiitz, Da RenaissanoG cn Italie 
ei cn France iX VEpoque de Charles VIII (188(1) ; F. A. 
Gofcoh, Architecture of the Renaissance in Enyland (1801 
et seqq,)\ and the articles Repoujiation, IIumanism, 
Paini’IHG, Italimi AnoHixKOTuaK, and works thove 
cited ; as also those on Bocoaooio, Buuno, Campanella, 
Erasmus, MAoniAVEiiLi, Mbdioi, Petrarch, Poeitian, 
Rabulais, Raphael, Savonarola, &o. 

Renaix, a town in the Belgian x^rovince of 
East Flanders, 25 miles by rail S. by W. of 


GUonL, carries on breu-ing and dyeing, and manu- 
factures cotton and woollen fabiias, haK mi.i 
tobacco. Pop. 10,008. * ™ 

Reiiail? E 11 NE.ST, was born at the little to^\n 
of Treguier, in the dejiartment of COtes-du-Noid 
(Brittany), on tho 27tli Fehiuaiy 1823. In lih 
Souvenirs tVEnfetnee he lias sought to mark the 
various influences that wrought in him durim^ liis 
child hood and early youth. He was a BretoirCelt 
by his father’s auccstiy, a Gascon hy his motliei’s* 
and all hts critics have agreed witli hiuiaelf hmeenw’ 
nising in his moral and mental halnt the bleiulSl 
ehavaeteri.sticH nf this double descent. The centie 
of the life of 'Jh’dguicr (originally a monastie 
village) ib its ininster, and to this atmosphere 
of the xdace Pmiiau attrilmtes hi large measuie 
his early bent to tho.se Htudies which he unceas- 
ingly pursued for more than half a century. Hh 
father, who was a .sailor, died while Einest wjis 
still a child, leaving his widow in straitened cir- 
cumstances, with the care of one daugliLcr and 
two sons. To his mothci and .sister Renan owed 
a sjiccial debt which ho has exiii'cssly acknow- 
ledged ill his Memorials of his child 11 nod. It further 
deejicned the relittious influences of liis native ul- 
lage that he reniained thcic till his sixteenth yeai 
as a pujiil in its school. All his teaclieih \ve\e 
Xn'iests, and he himself describes them as men of 
lirimitive xnety and sinqilicity, but wholly nii- 
acijuaintcd with the mo\’enient of things oiit'^ule 
their own paiish. The education they gave was 
that which luul been tlie tradition in Die cliiucli 
for the proeetling two eenturie.s. ‘They taught 
Latin in the old fashion, hut above all they .sought 
to turn out good men.’ 

The young Renan gave early piomise of his 
future distinction, aiul in 183(> ho was one of the 
lads clioHon by the Ablid Dnpanloni) for a place 
in the Catholic semimuy of St Nicolas du (Jliiir- 
(lomiet, in Paris, conducted by himself on methods 
entirely his own, feelings of the boy on this 

change from the simxde life of his Breton villai^e 
weie what might be those ‘of a Mussulman faldr 
suddenly transjiortcd into a crowded hoidcvard,^ 
The one aim ol the Al)l)6 Dupanloiip in the tiain- 
ing of the youth under his charge was to turn out 
Xiiie.st.s with the accomplishments and tenq)?!' of 
mind that ^vould render them efleotive men of the 
world, able to serve tho clmieh in sjAieres uheie 
her in teres ts could best lie furthered. Dupanloup 
Avas respected and beloved liy all his pupils; but, 
according to the mo.st distinguished of them, whom 
he aftevAvards came to regard as vqier he had 
nuiBod ill his boMim, his system was ‘too little 
rational and too little scieutifle.’ 

The boy had from the Jirst been destined for the 
ehurcli, and he proceeded logularly along theconifje 
it iirescribed. Aftei' three yeai.s ‘rhetoric’ at 
St Nicolas du Ohardonnet he Avas entered as a 
sLndeut of 8t Siiliiice, the great seminary of the 
diocese of Paris. But lieforo entering that seminary 
itself and beginning his theology iirojier he had to 
complete a two years’ course of philosophy in a 
school at Issy, wliich formed a branch of the p’eat 
seminary of Bt Sul])ice. His next two yeais, tneie* 
fore, were spent at Issy near Paris, in the studj' 
of such philosophical teachers as the church had 
.stamxied Avitli its aiiproval. Descartes adapted to 
Catholic orthodoxy, and tho Ecotoli xihilo^ophy as 
taught by Reid, Avere the main sulijects of study. 
At the conclusion of his course at Issy he aa^us m 
all things, personal habits and temper of thought, 
a docile son of the church ; though^ one of his 
teachers had already divined the essential tendency 
of his mind, and had plainly told him ‘ that lie Am 
not a Oliiistian.’ But it AA^as the last stage of his 
novitiate that AA^as to shoAV Avhat direction he Avaa 
eventually to take. At St Sulxiico his attention 
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•wa'; mainly tinned to the •-tudy of Hehiew, and to 
tliK atud^^ of bis own accord, he added that of 
(Terman. As the le.siilt of these combined studies 
(for Renan i's caieful to “^tate tliat his question- 
ing^j lirr.b came to him from historical and philo- 
logical, and not from inetapliysical considerations) 
the traditional con‘^ traction of Christianity had 
become impossible for him. Quitting St Sul pice 
in 1845, he linally abandoned all thoughts of the 
church as a piofession. At this crisis of spiritual 
struggle and general anxiety regaiding his futnie, 
his sister Henrietta, to whom Renan has paid 
the highest tribute of brotherly allection, proved 
Ids invaluable friend and consoler. By her assist- 
ance and counsel he w^ls placed in a po>ition in 
which he could follow out that purpose which had 
been gradually .shaping itself in his mind — a life 
of >tndy untrammelled by creeds or foimularies. 

Theiicefoiward Renan's life was t)ie unev'cntfiil 
one of the scholar. In 1848 he became agraffe do 
philosophic, and thus attained a distinct academic 
status. In 1850 he was appointed to a post in the 
department of niannscripts in the Bmliotheque 
Nation ale in Paris. By the publication of succes- 
rive inemoircs his name became known in connec- 
tion uitli Oriental studies, and in I860 he was made 
one of a commission sent by the government of 
Louis Napoleon to study the remains of Ph amici an 
civilisation. In 1861 lie was cliosen by tlie pio- 
fessors of the College de France to fill the vacant 
chair of Hebrew in riiab institution. As his views 
on tiaditional Christianity, however, were now 
notorious, the emperor, inspired by the clerical 
party, refused to ratify his appointment ; and it 
was not till after the fall of tlie imperial govern- 
ment (November 1870) that he was actually estab- 
lished in possession of the chair. Travels in Italy, 
in Scandinavia, and the East, all in connection 
with special departments of research, have only 
been a component part of a caieer exclusively that 
of a student and writer of books. In 1878 he was 
chosen member of the French Academy. Renan 
mariied a niece of the famous painter Aiy Scheffer. 

Of the long serie-s of Renan’s woiks, wliicli 
by their combined learning and literary power 
made him the first man of lettei-i in Europe, we 
can here note only those which call for special 
mention in a summary account of his career. His 
work as an author liegan with a paper Sur les 
Langucs Semitiques (1847), afterwards developed 
into his Histoivo G^n^rale des Langues S^niitiques 
{1854). Checked and supplemented as it has been 
by subsequent seholais, thifs treatise is still regarded 
by specialists as bavin" made an epocli m the 
liistoi-y of Oriental stutlies. In lus Acm^ots et 
rAverrois-me (1852) he gave one proof among many 
others of his familiarity with the life and thought 
of the middle ages. In addition to these and other 
works dealing at length with special themes he 
wrote freqiient essays, afterwards collected in hia 
Etudes d'nistoire Iteligieiise (1856) and Bssais de 
Morale et d& Critique whicJi arre.'s ted wide 

attention by their gi-ace of style and originality 
of suggestion. His European reputation, however, 
<lates only from the publication of the Vie de J ts^is 
( 1863), which one of his most discerning critics has 
de.scribed as ‘one of the events of the century.’ 
With the Vie de J6sus also began what its author 
legarded as the .special work of liis life, the Histoire 
des Origines du Ohristianisme, In Renan’s concep- 
tion the history of Christianity, in the true sense of 
the term, is possible only from the close of the 2d 
century after Christ. Previous to that period 
materials do nob exist for an adequate narrative 
based on data that justify a dogmatic construction 
of the development of Cmistianity. The tracing 
of the Christian origins, therefore, must be a work 
e.ssentiaily tentativej and one that, justifying con- 


jecture, calls for the fine'«t critical faculty in him 
wlio attempts it. It was with this conception of 
Ids task that Renan wrote the ten volumes, the 
labour (»f nearly thiity years, in which he has 
embodied hi^. construction of the evolution of the 
Christian leligion and theology. Among woiks 
of ita kind it stamU alone in literary value, though 
many of its large generali‘=>ations "have not com- 
mended theniseh es to seveier sclmlars. Of all the 
volumes that have appealed none excited the extra- 
oidinaiy internet of tlie first. In the Vie dc Jesus 
the combined weakiiet'S anil strength of Renans 
method v ere exaggerated to caiicatuie on a subject 
of .supreme and uiiiver-al interest, and one, more- 
over, whicli e^en fiom the boldest critics had 
hitherto exacted the tacit admi»ion of its 'Special 
place in the lieait of Iminanity. Few leaders, even 
m France, leccived it x^ithoiit laige le'^erve'^ on 
the score of good taste and right feeling, A\hile in 
Britain its preciosity of sentiment and effeminate 
exquisitene-s of manner jaiied even on thor^e uho 
u ere at one with the wiiter in his general point of 
view. Of the volumes that followed the Vie de 
Jesus, that on St Paul and that entitled Marc- 
Aurele et la Fui du Monde Antique aie specially 
notewoithy, the one as assigning to the apostle a 
much inferior place in the history of the Christian 
church to tliat which Protestants at least have 
assigned liim, the otlierforit^ hrilliant delineation 
of the last stage-i in the life of paganism. In com- 
pletion of the task he had set before him, Renan 
undertook what, as he has himself told us, should 
liave been tlie natural beginning of his woik, the 
history of the people of Israel. Tin ee volumes of 
this liistoiy appeared between 1887 and 1891, and a 
fourth completes the author’s plan. 

Besides this main product of his genius^ and 
industry, Renan has fi'om time to time published 
otlier volumes, in wliicli he has expounded his 
views on the current que.stions of the day, os well 
as on the profound er questions of human life 
and destiny. In his Questions Contemporednes and 
liih La Itiforme Intellectuelle ct Morale he has 
e.xpressed hi.s opinions on the tendencies of modem 
France, and indicated in what lies her hope for 
the future. As it is his deepest conviction that all 
dogmati.^rii is out of place in the discussion of abso- 
lute questions, he has chosen the form of dialogue 
as the most fitting vehicle of his philosophical 
speculations. The Dkdognes Philosophiques and 
tiie Draoics Philosophiques £L\-e attempts in this 
kind to express the many-sided aspects in which 
life presents itself to different minds. 

In 1883 Renan published Souvenirs cCEnfance, 
in which he has traced in his most delicate vein of 
humonr and sentiment the early influences from 
pereons and things amid which his childhood and 
youth were formed. As a supplement to this 
volume he also puldished V Avenir de Science (1890), 
conceived and wiitten in 1848, and expressing the 
views he then entertained leganling the tendencies 
of modern thought. Taken with its preface, 
written in 1890, this book throws a vivid light at 
once on the history of its author’s opinions and on 
that double nature he inherited from his Celtic and 
Gascon ancestiy. In his earlier work sentiment is 
often stiained beyond the limit of virile feeling, 
while liis, later productions often reveal the Gascon 
by their unseasonable persijlage and epicurean 
suggestion. 

whatever may be the judgment of time on the 
intrinsic value of Renan's contribution ^ to the 
sum of knowledge, he can never lose bis place 
among the few great names in the liistory of letters. 
His only predecessor in universality of contem- 
porary fame, in combined emdition and special 
endowment, is Erasmus, to whom, moreover, both 
in traits of talent anil by the times of dissolution 
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in which they exerciseil tiieir function a& geneial 
critics and sctiolars, he suggests an interesting and 
evident parallel. Both gave their he.st years to 
the work of evpouudiug Christianity ; the one vies 
with the other in the series of volumes Avhicli 
make the recoid of their life’s lahouis ; the scholar- 
ship of both was called in question by their con- 
temporaries ; both living in an age of religions 
revolution were accused by extremei men of undue 
concession to traditional opinion ; and in the woik 
of both it is the element of a many-sided and 
elusive per-sonality that distin guts lies it from tlie 
other work of their time. 

Renan’s Risloh'e des Orujines du Clirisiiaiusm<i con- 
sistb of the following volumes : T7t' do Je'sus ( 18(13 ), 
Ajj^t?’es (18G0), Saint Paul (1S07), L'AntCGlirist (1873), 
Los ijvanfj lies ct la Seconde Generation Chreticnne (1877), 
L’l^f/lisc CkrUUenne (1878), Blarc^AurCde ct la Pin da 
Moiide Antique (1880), Index yf^nCral (1SS3) ; it•^ 
great oomplenieiifc, Iliotoire du Pewple d' Israel (4 
vols. 1887 ct seq,). Other writings are; Lc Livre 
dc Job (1850); Le Canlique dcs j 

V PcoUsiastc (1882); Histoire Geiif'rale dcs tjan<iuc3 
Semitiques (1854); Mission do Plicnicic (18G5-74) ; 
JStudes dllistoire IleUyieuse (1856); Nouvcllcs lUadcs 
iV Histoire Rdiuieuscs (1884); Averroh H VAverroismc 
(1852); Essais de Morale ct dc Oritique (1859); Melaugc 
d^ Histoire etdc Voftages {18>7S ) ; Questious Contemporaines 
(1868) ; La Roforme InleUcotucllc ct Morale (1871 ) ; Pc 
VOrUjinc du Lamjage (1863); .pialogncs Pkilosophiques 
(1876) ; i)m7nrs P/ii/osop/a f; a Cit, including CaUhanjVEau 
do Joitvence^ Lc PrHre de NemU UAhhessc de Jouarre 
(1888) ; Souvenirs d'Enfance ct do Jemesse ( 1883); P>is- 
conrset Conferences (1887) ; H Avenir de Science (1800); 
the Hibherfc Lectures (1880) delivered iu London, on 
The Influence of ike Institutions, Tkoughtt and CidLurc 
of Rome on Christ ianitp ; and, with Victor Locleroq, the 
Histoire Littfraire de Fraiice an XIV‘ Si'-cfc. 

For critical estiinnfcea, seo Sumto-liouvo, Houveanx 
Lundis (tome ii.); Scherer, Enidts sur la Littiiraturc 
Contempovaine (tome viii.); F. IV. II. Myers, I\[od<rn 
Essays; G. Saiiit'^biuy, Eortnighily Review (vol. xxxiii.). 

a town of SIcswick-IIolHtoin, 
stands on the North Sea and Baltic Canal, 19 miles 
W. of Kiel, and has manufactures of cotton, 
machinery, and chemical products. It has played 
a prominent part in the history of Holstein, Pop, 
12,154. 

RcikS I., surnamed *the Good,’ titular kin^ 
of Naples and Sicily, the son of Louis IT. , Duke ot 
Anjou and Count of Provence, Avas born in 1409 at 
Angers. He failed in las eflorts to make good his 
claim to the crown of Naples, gave his daughter in 
marriage to Henry VI. of England (1445), and 
ultima tely devoted himself to Provencal poetry 
and agriculture at Aix in Pro veil co, Avhere he died 
regretted in 1480. See Anjou. 

Renegade is dehued as one who renounces his 
religious faith and adopts another creed, more 
particularly one who renounces Chris tianity and 
becomeM a Moslem ; but in a wider .scn.sQ the word 
is practically flynonymous with traitor — that is, one 
Avho de, sorts to the enemies of his country. A few 
of tile more notorious renegades of hiblory may be 
named. Hippias, son of IMsis trains, fouglit with 
Sparia against his country Athens, and later 
joined the Per.sians. (Diiomacritus, the editor of 
Homer, another Athenian, added his persuasions 
to those of Ilippias to induce Xerxes to invade 
Greece.^ Coriolanns led the A^olsciau armies against 
Ilia native city Rome. Julian the Apostate was of 
course a renegade from Christianity. The Tenqdars 
were accused, 'amongst other things, of lioing virtu- 
ally renegades from their faith. The Algerine 
pirates snrnamed Barbarossa (q.A^), Avho in the 
nrst half of the 16th century kept the Mediter- 
ranean coasts in a state of perpetual terror, Avere 
by birth Greek Christians ox Mitylene. Henry of 
Navarre, fourth king of that name in France, re- 
nounced the Protestant creed after lie ascended the 


throne. ^ Biiring the Thirty Yeai's’ War there 
a prominent renegade leader on each side : Connfc 
Mausfeld ( IL ) deserted the emperor and the Catholic 
cause bccau.se the formei tieated him ill ; Paiipen 
heim, the coinnuinder of the celebrated dia^^oons 
and principal author of the sack of Magdeturt^ 
Avent over from the Protestants to the Roman 
Catliolics. Archibald Campbell, .seventli enrl of 
Argyll, Avas in 1619 declared a rebel for havimr 
entered the service of tlie king of iSpain, a Ikmmn 
Catholic prince at Avar with Britain. The ‘xiimte’ 
Paul Jones, avIio during the Avar of American Imk- 
peiidence ravaged the coasts of Scotland, was bv 
birth a Scotsman, Mazeppa, the Cossack chief 
fought against his^ soveioign at Piiltowa in the 
army of Cliarlcs XII. ot Sweden. The Bnke of 
Riperda, Avho avoii his laurels in the service of 
Spain (1 8th ccntniy), though he Avas hy hirih a 
Hutclnnan, is said to liave embraced Islam and led 
the armies of JMoioeco against the Spaniaids 
Omar Pasha, who distinguished himself against 
the Russians in tlie Crimean war, was hoin a 
Christian in Croatia, hnt lied to tlie Turks and 
embraced Islam, Another juisha, Emin, the heio 
of tlie Equatorial Province of Africa, is a Cernian 
Jew, wlio has hecome a Mohammedan. The 
redouhtahle Osuiaii IMgua, avIio has occasioned so 
much trouhle as the Malidi’s lieutenant between 
Nile and Red Sea, is stated to be the son of I'h’eiich 
jjaronts, his birthplace Rouen, Ids leal name 
George Nlshet (Scotch?). In literatme, besides 
plays and novels ami poems dealing Avith penson- 
ages already named, Mahsinger’h FLCncgado and 
Byron’s Siege of Corinth may ho fpioted as works 
in Avhich renegades play important pai ts. 

RciilVoVi an ancient royal, parliamentary, and 
mniiici])al burgh, the county town of RenfrewsMie, 
stands on the so nth hank' of the Clyde, 6 miles 
below Glasgow. Its cliaitor of regality dales fioin 
1396, hut it was a Imrgh at least as early as the leigii 
of David I. { 1 1 24-53 ). A knoll called Castleliill com- 
inomorates the site of Renfiew castle, the original 
scat of the royal liouse of Htcuvart, Anciently the 
chief ])ort cm the Clyde, it has still a small whaif, 
hut the trade is unimportant. The principal indus- 
trio.s are sluphuilding and Aveaving. It forms one 
of the Kilmarnock gioup of hurgh.s, Avldch letnin 
one niembor to parliament. Pop. (1841) 2013; 
(1881) 5503; (1891) 6756. 

RcilfrcwslliPC, a county in the Bouth-we-st of 
Hcotlandj houmlod on the N. hy the river and fiitU 
of Clyde, on the E, hy Lanaik.slurc, and on the >S, 
and VY. hy Ayrshire. * Though only twentj’^'&ixtli 
of the Scottish counties in regard to size, it stands 
liftli in population. It is 31 miles long hy 13 broad, 
and coiitaniH 254 .sq. ni. or 102,428 acres, of which 
5642 arc water and forcBliore. Pop. (1801) 78,056; 
(1851) 161,091; (1881) 263,374; (1891) 290.790. 
The surface is irregular ; besitles the low lands 
fringing the Clyde, there arc thi’ee princijial valleys, 
those of the Gryfe, the Black Cart, and the 'White 
Cart, Avith upland pastures and ranges of hills, the 
highest point being the Hill of Stake (IVH foet) 
on the border.? of Ayrshire. 

Agriculture and the hreediiifj of liorBea and cattle 
are carried on with succcsb; dairy-farming is largely 
practised, OAving to tlio pi'oximit^'’ of large towns. 
Rather le&s than Lu^o- thirds of the Avluile extent 
is arable, mainly iu jiasture or grass crops. The 
minerals are coal, iron-stone, shale, ^ and lime; 
copper ocenns at Gourock and Loclnviimoch ; ami 
in the latter parish barytes is Avrought.^ Resiaes 
mining and agriculture, numerous industries 
flouriHh in various parts of the county, the pntim* 
pal being the manufacture of thi’ead, cotton, find 
chemicals, print and bleach Avorks, sliipbuikhn^, 
engineering, and BUgar-refining. Renfrewshire is 
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’well supplied ^ith roaiK and raihvavft, and has 
two considerable ports — Gicenock and Port-Gbus- 
It is divided for administrative purpo'<es 
into two waivG, Upper and Lf»wer, with slieiitl- 
suhstitutea at Paisley and Greenock. Theie are 
two ]>arliamentary divihions, ea'^teiii and western, 
each retiu’ning one ineinl>er. A coii>,iderahle part 
of the southern suburbs of Glasgo^v lie within the 
oount>', and the chief toi^Tis, beside-s tliose men- 
tioned, aie lieiifiew', the county town and only 
royal burgh, Pollokshaw s, Johnstone, and Barr- 
head. Renfrew'-.hive, or at least the western por- 
tion, was anciently called Strathgiyfe, and it ivas 
the chief patrimony of the hnu^e of Stewart. In 
1404, not long after the accc'-^ion of that family to 
the cvoivn, the title of Baron of Pienfiew (still 
home hy the Piiiice of AA^ales) Avas confen’ed hy 
Pioheit III. on his sou James; and about the same 
time Ilenfi-ew Avas disjoined from the slieritldom 
of Lanark and made a separate county. 

See Crawforil’is Sistorn of the Shire of Renfrew (1716), 
and AvchceoJogical and Hintoricai Colleclions of the County 
of Renfrew (Paisley 1885, ct seq,). 

ReiUy ^ toAvn of the Bus^.ian government of 
Be=*^aTahia, at the confluence of tlie Prutli and the 
Danube. Pop. 6000. 

Reiii, Guido. See Guido. 

Reilliell, James, geographer, Avas bom near 
Chudleigb, in Devonshire, 3d December 1742, and 
served first in the navy and then as an officer of 
engineers in the East India Companj^’a aiiny, 
iLing to he major. As surveyor-general of Bengal 
he piepaied and published a Chart of the. Ranlcs 
ana Citrrcntti at the Latjidhaii (1773) ; and, having 
retired from office (1782) AAdth a pension of £600, 
he folloAved up this Avork hy a succession of geo- 
graphical works on India, including Blcmoirs of a 
Map of Hind iialun (1733). In 1788 he AA'as elected 
an F.R.'S., in 1792 published a Memoir of the 
Geography of Africa, and in 1798 he aided Mungo 
Park in the airangemeut of his travels, illustrating 
them hy a map. Perhaps his most famous Avork 
Avas liit) Geographical System of Herodotus JEx- 
amlncd and Expkdaed (1800). In 1814 appeared 
his Topography of the Plain of Troy, and in ISIO 
Illustrations {chiefly Geographical) of the Expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, Aiter his death, Avhich took place 
in London, 29th March 1830, there Avere published 
posthumously Investigation of the Atlantic Currents 
and those between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
(1832) and A Treatise on the Comparative Geo- 
grajihy of Western Asia, AAdth an atlas (1831). 

Renues (the Condate of the Redonea), the 
capital formerly of the province of Brittany, and 
noAv of the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, is situ- 
ated at the confluence of those two livers, 234 
miles WSW. of Paris and 51 vSSE. of St Malo. 
A seven days’ lire in 1720 destroyed neaily 4000 
houses, and the ancient Avails have been supei-seded 
hy pleasant promenade.^, so that the place wears 
a modem aspect. Pour bridges connect the upper 
or ncAV toAATi and the loAver or old toAvn, and the 
most noteworthy of the ])uhlic buildings are tlie 
cathedral, finished in 1844, and Italian in style ; 
Notre Dame, Avith its dome surmounted hy a huge 
image of the Virgin ; the archbishop’s palace 
(1672); the stately" Palais de Justice (1618-54); 
the univereity buildings (1855), Avith a picture- 
galleiy; the theatre (1835); the HOtel de Ville, 
Avith a public library ; and the Lycee, As the 
focus of main and branch lines of raihvay hotAi eeu 
Paris aud the north- Avest of Prance, and command- 
ing good river and canal navigation, Rennes is 
favourably situated for commerce ; and, in addition 
to the transport of the abundant farm-produce of 
the neighbouring districts, it carries on a consider- 
able trade in its oAvn manufactures, which include 


sail-cloth, table-linen, See, Pop, (1872) 48,658; 
(1886) 62,482. Tliere in a standanl liLtorA by 
Ducie»t and Villeneuve. 

Rennet ( A.S. I'innun, rennan, ‘ to run ’) coiisisN 
of the inner lining of tlie tme stomach (^ee Dides- 
TJOX) of tJie sucking-ralf. It contains a feiment 
Avhich cau-ie-s milk to clot (>ee Milk), called the 
milk-cunlling-fermenl. The lennet is used in the 
manufacture of cheese, and to a extent in tlie 
piejiaration of curd> and w hey or junket. It L pie 
paied hy removing the stomach from the calf a» .soon 
as it has been killed, and separating oft’ the lining 
membrane of the stomach It U then salted and 
diied, and Avill keeji for some time in that condition 
AYhen used, a small piece of the rennet, in Avliicli the j 
feiment is still ijuite actiA e, ^fiftened in Avater and j 
added to the milk Avhich i-s to lie cm *11 ed. P or manj ! 
yeai^ past the milk-cuidling-feinient has hcen 
obtained from lenuet in the fonii of an extiact. 

It is soluble in salt and AAater, and is extracted 
from the fresli rennet of the calf, and kept fioni 
putiefying by the ad<lition of alcohol. Extracts 
of lennet thus prepared are extensively u^^ed, and 
may be laid at tlie druggists’ stoie'-. 

Remiet. See Apple. 

Remiiet Joiix, chil engineer, A\as hoin at 
the farm of Phantassie, near East Linton, East 
Lothian, 7th June 1701. After being for some 
time a AAorkman in the employment of AikIicaa 
Meikle, inA-'entor of a Thrashing-mill (q.v.), he 
attended the lecture^ of Robison and Black at 
Edinburgh L'niveraity. He Aisited (1780) the 
Avorks of Measis Boutton and AY alt at Soho, near 
Birmingham, and was immediately taken into em- 
ployment by that eminent firm. Here liis mechani- 
cal genius soon displayed itself ; and so highly did 
Watt esteem Rennie that he gave him, in 1789, 
the sole direction of the constraction and iitting- 
up of the machinery of the Albion Mills, London ; 
and the ingenious improv'ements effected in the 
connecting Avheel-Avork were so striking that Rennie 
at once lose into general notice, and abundance of 
mill-AV'ork noAv floAved in upon him. To this hrancli 
of engineering he added, about 1799, the eoiistruc- 
tioii of bridges, in which his pre-eminent talent and 
ingenuity displayed themselves. The chief of ln=' 
bridges were those of ICelso (1803), Leeds, Mu'-sel- 
huij^i, NeAvton-StGAA’art, Boston, and NeAv Gallo- 
Avay, Avitli the Waterloo Budge over the Thames, 
AAhich Avas commenced in 1811, aud finished in less 
than six year.-, at a cost of more than £1,050,000 
(see Vol. ll. pp. 437-8). Another of his Avorks is 
Southwark Bridge ; he also drcAV the plan for the 
London Bridge, wliicli, hoAvever, Avas not com- 
menced till after his death. He superintended 
the execution of the Grand Western Canal in 
Somerset, the Polbrook Canal in CornAvall, the 
canal between Arundel and Portsmouth, and, chief 
of all, the Kennet and Avon Canal lietAveen Ngav- 
bury and Bath ; he also drained a large tract of 
marsh land in the Lincoln Pens. Tlie Bell Bock 
liditboiise Avas hi.«, in conjunction Avitli Stevenson. 
The London Docks, tlic East and West India ! 
Docks at Blackwall, the Hull Docks, the Prince’s 
Dock at Liverpool, and those of Dublin, Greenock, 
and Leith were all designed by him, and Avholly or 
Ijaitially executed under his superintend ence. He 
also planned man}' irnpj-oA'enients on liarboui^ and 
on the dockyards'of Portsmouth, Chatlianj, Slieer- 
ness, and Pl 5 ’mouth ; executing at «the last-men- 
tioned port the most remarkable of all his naval 
AAwks, the celebrated BreakAvater (q-ax). _He 
also made great impiovements in the diving- 
bell. He died October 4, 1821, and aa^ buried in 
St Paul’s Cathedral. A striking characteristic of 
his Avorks is the remarkable combination in tlieni 
of beauty and durability; and though they were 
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frequently objected to on tlie ground of costliness, 
yet in the end tlioir hiHting qualities more than 
comyenRate for this. In neisoii Rennie was of ex- 
traordimuy stature and Iieiculean strength. See 
Suiiies’s Lives of the Enf/iucers ( 1874). 

Georgk Rennie, civil engineer, and eldest son 
of the preceding, was horn in Suriey, January 3, 
1791, educated at Edinhnrgli University, and coni- 
menced tlie practical stiid^ of engineering, under his 
fatlier, in London in 1811. In 1818 he was appointed 
superintendent of the machinei\y of the Mint, and at 
the same time aided his father in the planning and 
de.signing of se^el'a] of liis later works. After his 
fatlier’s death in 1S21 Rennie entered into partner- 
ship with ids younger brother, John (afterwards 
Sir John Rennie), as engineers and machinery con- 
structors ; and during the existence of the linn it 
carried on an immense business, including the 
execution of most of the works which had been 
planned by the elder Rennie and the completion 
of those wliich he liad left unnni&hed. Their 
opeiations embiaced Ihe construction of hridges, 
hai hours, dock.s, sldpyaul and dredging macliinery, 
steam -facLoiies, both in (R'eat llyilaiu and on 
the Continent, and marine engines for war- 
ships. They built ships both of wood and 
iron, drained large tracts of land in tlie midland 
counties of England, ami superintended the con- 
struction of several continental railways. George 
Rennie died 30bh Maicli 1806. 

His brother, Sir John Rennie, associated with 
him in business till 1845, was born August 30, 1794, 
entered his fatlier’a ofiice previous to the construc- 
tion of Southwark and Waterloo hridges, and was 
knighted on the completion of London Bridge, which 
he executed from hia father’s designs. He acted as 
engineer to the Admiralty for ten years, and, in 
conjunction with his hrotliev, oontiibutcd to the 
introduction of the sere w- pi Opel ler into the navy. 
He had a wide reputation for all subjects con- 
nected witli hydraulic engineering, 1 1 arbour- works, 
&c., and a list of his important engineering works 
will be found in liia Autohiograiihy (1875). He 
died vSeptembev 3, 1874. lie was author of Bvitish 
and Foreign Harbours (1854) and a monograph on 
Plymouth' l)reak water (1848). 

Rcut^ in common speech, is money paid for the 
use of land or houses. In political economy it 
usufilly means money paid for the use of land ; and 
it is in this reference that the theories and dis- 
cuRsious of economists regarding rent have arisen. 
Economists have gcucvaUv lieUl it to he the great 
merit of Ricardo that he elucidated the true theory 
of rent. Aridoison, Malthns, and West had indeed 
enunciated it before, but the classical statement of 
it (fully developed in his Pi'incAples of Political 
Economy y 1817) came from Ricardo. According to 
that theory the amount of I’eut paid represents the 
excess of the price of the produce of the land over 
the cost of production on that land. The coat of 
Droduction includes the usual wages paid to the 
abourer, ami the usual interest on the capital 
applied to the land, as well as remuneration of 
management. In otlier words, after the labourer 
has been paid the usual wages and the farmer has 
received the usual return for his capital and trouble 
from the produce of the laud, the remainder is 
rent. 

It will be seen therefore that the amount of the 
rent depends on the price obtained for tJie produce. 
Rising prices for agricultural produce mean rining 
rents. And in this, as in other departments, prices 
depend on the relation of demand to the supply. 
A rapidly increasing demand, or in otlier words, a 
rapidly growing population, and a supply that 
cannot nearly keep pace with it will lead to a great 
rise in prices, Such was the condition of En^and 
at the end of the 18th century and the beginnSig of 


the 19th, when a rapidly growing population had 
to depend almost .solely on the home maiket. At 
such a time there was a great vise in vents. Buvinfr 
the last generation the population has incited 
with a similar rapidity, yet, owing to free bade 
the enormous develni)mGnt of the means of bans- 
poit, and the opening np of vast agvicultnval lands 
ill America an cl the colonies foi the supply of the 
home market, piices liave fallen and also reiiK 
The demand has increased, bnb the supply has in- 
creased vastly nioie, and in .spite of the gvowinff 
population rents have fallen. The general tnitfi 
however remains tliat rent depends on piice*., and 
not prices on rent. Or, to use tlie Kicaidian 
formula, 'which, however, is not a satisfactory ex- 
pression of the fact, rent is not an element in the 
price of corn. 

After having been much overrated as a dis- 
CO very in political economy, the Ricardian tlieoiy 
of rent is now in many quarteis unduly depieciated. 
It still remaiu.s generally valid iindei the conditions 
contemplated by its expounder. Tliose conditions 
are a system of land -liol ding by piivate ownei'j 
who do not cultivate their land, capitalist farm er>, 
and free labouiers ; the relation of the three clas'ie^ 
to each other being determined by competition. 
In other words, the economists who have worked 
out the tlieory have had in vieM’ England, and 
other countries in so far as they are similarly 
circumstanced as England. But even in Englaml 
there are many things which greatly modify the 
operation of the principle — the iiiilnence of custom, 
the natural conservatism of all classes, local attach- 
ment on the part of the farmer and labourer, &e, 
Very important also is tlie fact that many of the 
landlords have regard to social and political con- 
siderations, as well as to rensons of fairness and 
equity ill (ixinn their rents. It must, moreover, be 
remembered that a dinturhauce in agricultnial 
lU’ices, such as that caused by the introduction into 
Euiopeau markets of tlie enormous supplies from 
America, may have rendered the Ricardian theoiy 
ludicrously inapplicable to the rents actually paid, 
paiticularly under loug^ leases. Under these cir- 
cumstances rent was often paid not out of the 
surplus of the farmer’s prolits, bub out of liis capital. 
The Ricardian theory of rent therefore formulates 
a tendency which, even under the conditions con- 
templated, accords with facts only in a rough and 
general way. 

When we consider economic histoiy and the 
existing economic couditioiia of the world we may 
perceive how limited in scope the Ricardian theory 
of vent has been. In many countries custom has 
decided, and .still decides, the rent paid for land. 
In 'very many countries it has not been either com- 
petition or custom that has regulated rent, but the 
owner has wrung from tlie cultivator all that he 
could. The only limit to the exactions of the 
owner has been Ins own pleasure or capiice or the 
endurance of the cultivator. In countries, hoiv- 
ever, where the state is the owner of the land lenb 
may more correctly be regarded as a tax. 

The rent paid for laml occupied by towns and 
that paid for mines arc in some iinpoitant resjiecfca 
dilferent from the leutof agricultural land,^ The 
rent paid for land iu towns is mucli more dhectly 
influenced by the increase of population and the 
growtli of prosperity. Inasmuch as the owner 
receives great advantages from such pauses 'while 
contributing little or nothing, economists of stand- 
ing maintain that such laud should he under 
municipal ownership and conti'ol. The rent paid 
for mines is materially aOected by the fact that 
mines become exhausted, while the^ agricultural 
properties of the soil are permanent in the mam. 
As regards rent generally, it should be lepeated 
tliat economic formulas are of comparatively RRi® 
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\ahie. The main tiling ih a thoiongh kno^^led"e 
of tlie facts and condition^!, wliich vai \ coijtiniialT 3 ’ 
according to tlic time and country '\vitli w liicli we 
aie concerned. For otlier aspects of lent, ^ee talso 
L\mi L.vw^, Landlord axt) Tenant. 

ReiltOli, a toA\n of Duiuhaiton^liiie, on tlip 
right hank of the Leven, 2 miles N. hj' IV. of 
Dnniharton. Founded in 178*2, it has a Tui^can 
column (1774) to the memoiy of the novelet 
Smollett, who was horn close ly, and it eanies on 
calico-ininting, dyeing, and hleaching. Pop. ( 1 m 31 ) 
18G0; (1881) 4319; (l891)r)4o8. 

Reiiwick, James, the last of tlie niait\i& of the 
Covenant, was born at Moniaive, I)unifne^’'hiie, 
loth Fehruary 1662. He attended Edinburgh Uni- 
vei’sitj' Mith a vieu’ to the ministry, hut was denied 
his degree, as he refused tlie oath of allegiance ; 
and, after ^^itlle.ssing the deaths of Cargill and 
others of tlie martj'is, he lesolved to embrace tlie 
cause foi which the^^ suffeied. He was chosen ly 
tlie ‘Societies,’ as tlie bands of men devoted to tiie 
Covenant Meie called, to pioceed to Holland to 
complete bis studies in 1G82, M'as oidained at 
Gioningen in 1GS3, and at once proceeded to 8cot- 
lanil, wbei'G his disfc seimon was prearlied at 
Dariiiead Muir in tlie same j"eav. His life Wfis 
now exposeil to gieat hazards -, he was obliged to 
move from place to place, and was often reduced 
to great destitution. In 1684 he piiblUhed his 
Apoloffctic Declaration^ for whicli he wa‘=' outlawed. 
When James 11. came to tlie thioue in 1685 Ren- 
wick with 200 men went to Sanquhar, and j)ub- 
Jished a decimation rejecting him. A vewaul of 
£100 was olieieil for his capture, lie was hunted 
from place to place, and made many hairbieatlth 
escapes, but was at last captured in Edinburgh. 
He M'as coiidenuied and executed, 17th Febniaiy 
1688. 

See Shield’s Xi/c, Eenwick’s Choice Collection of 
Sermonn, Ac. (1777), Simpson’s Life of Renwick (1843). 

Reuwiok, James, LL.D., autlior and plyMcist, 
was hoin at Livei[>ool in 1792, and gratfuated at 
Columhia College, New York, in 1807. In 1820 
he was made professor of Cheinistiy and Pliy.sic.s 
in that college, a iiG.^^ition he held until 1853. In 
1838 he "was appointed hy the United States govern- 
ment one of the commistsionevs to exploie the line 
of the lioundarv between Maine and New Hrmis- 
wdek. He >vrote, besides smaller text-books and 
translations, Outlines uf Xat aval Phdosojjhy (1822- 
23, the lirst extended work of its kind publislied in 
the United States), a Treatise on the iiteani-enginc 
(1830), several books on Mechanics, and Lives of 
De Witt Clinton, Jay and Hamilton, and others. 
He died 12th January 1863. — One of his sont?, 
James, was architect of Grace Church and St 
Patrick’.s Cathedral, New York ; other notable 
buiUliiigs from his de.sigiis aie the Smithsonian 
Institution, Yassar College, &c. 

Repull*S is the legal as well as popular term 
to denote the repaiis done to a house or tenement 
ly a tenant or landloid during the currencj' of the 
lease. In England the burden of repairs is at 
common law blnOAvn on the tenant, so that, unless 
tile lease expiesslj’ saj- that the landloid is to do 
the repairs, the tenant will be bound to use the 
premises fairly and to keep house property wind 
and Avater tight. Usually the lease states who is 
to do the repair.?. In the lease of farms the tenant 
is bound only to keep the lioiise in repair, and not 
the out-lmiUliugs, thougli he is liound to keep the 
fences in. repair. If the landlord is hound to do the 
repairs, and fails to do them, the tenant is not 
entitled to auit the premises on that account, 
though lie will he entitled to sue the landlord for 
damage caused by the want of repairs. In Scot- 
land Hie landlord is hound at common law to pub 


the pieiiuse'> into tenantahle lepair at the com- 
menrement of tlie lo.ise. The tenant U then bnnnd 
to keep them in oidinaiy lepair, hut not to keep 
them in repaii uIilmc Mime huiricane or extra- 
ordinary cau««e ha^ done injury. In tlie United 
States the laus of the state-' laiy: in «='e\eial 
states it K enacted that a geneial Tiioiui->e to lepair 
‘•hail not land tlie tenant to leuuild in case of 
ile-tiuctioii In iiie. 

Repeal* See O'Connell. 

Roi)eatiiiff Rifle. See Rifle. 

Repentance* Stool of. See Stool of Re- 
pentance. 

Replevin* in English lav. is a form of action 
by -nbich goods uluLdi have been -ei/ed under a 
distress aie taken back (‘•ecuiity being given to 
the amount foi wliicli tlie good-> weie distiaiiied ), 
and the action of replevin commenced, to try the 
legality' of the sei/uie. 

Reporting, an impoitant branch of jouinaliMn, 
has alread.v been incidentally discussed at News- 
paper ; the metbofls by vvbicli, a-) a lule, it h 
piacticable aie dealt with at Shorfhand. Heie 
Home account of the liintoiy of parliamentaiy 
leporting, in manv* lespects the most impoitant, is 
given. 

Accounts of single speeches, and, at times, of 
entire debates in the English pailiament, liave 
come down to us from a very eaily peiiod. The 
earlier volume-3 of tlie Join n ah of the House of 
Commons contain shoit notes of speeches; the 
later volume^ record iiotliing but the votch and 
proceeding". Sir Symonds d’Evves edited the 
Journals of Quetn Elizahdh's Rarl la inen ts : an d 
the Common^'’ J mini ah contain notes of speeches 
in the paiJiainents of James 1. Riishw'orth, as.sist- 
ant-cleik in the Long Pailiainenfc, 1640, took down 
in a .species of sliorthand any speech of importance; 
and his account of liemaykahle Proceedings in Fire 
Parliaments fonus one of the most v^ahiahle por- 
tion.‘' of his Hibtorical Collections. Dining the 
reign of William III. a niemher now and tlien 
sent a copy of his speech to the newspapers, for 
piinting whicii, however, they were sometimes 
called to account. In the leign of Queen 
Anne a monthly' pamphlet, called the Political 
State ^ gave an outline of the debates in parlia- 
ment. In the reign of George I. the Historical 
Pefjister, published annually, professed to give 
leports of parliamen taiy >peeches. The Gentlenian^s 
Maifaune began a monthly publication of the 
debates, the iiumhei for Aiigmsb 1735 containing a 
report of the debate in the House of Lords on the 
previous 23d January. Cave, the publislier, con- 
tinued the piactice in succeeding numhers, and his 
sj^stematic proceedings aie thus de^-cribed ly Sir 
John Hawkins ; ‘Taking with liiin a friend or two, 
he found means to procure for them and himself 
admission into the gallei^'of the House of Coni- 
niou'4, or to some concealed station in the other 
liouse, and there they juivatelj" took down notes 
of the several speeclies, and the general tendency 
and substance of the aigmuerits. ^ Tims fuinished, 
Cave and his associates would adjourn to a neigh- 
Iioiiring tavern, and compare and adjust their 
notes ; by means wheieof, and the help of their 
inemones, they became enabled to (ix at least 
the substance of what they had lately heard and 
remarked. The reducing this crude matter into 
form w*as the w'oik of a future day and an ashler 
hand — Outline, the histoiian, wdiom Cave retained 
for the purpose.’ There was, however, no publica- 
tion of the debates duiing the sitting of the 
Houses; parliament w’as alw*ays prorogued befoie 
anything said in the coume of the session was given 
in the magazine. At first the names of thespeakeis 
were cautiously indicated by the lii'st and lost 
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letter only, and in many ca&eb the &peaker’s name 
■was wholly omitted. Gi owing holder hy degrees, 
Cfive printed the nainefs at lengtii. The Iloii&e^ of 
Commons soon took the alarm. The publication 
of the debates of either Ilomse had been repeatedly 
declared to be a high breach of piivilege — ashy the 
Commons in 1588 and by the Lords in 1698. Tlie 
Commons followed up several pievious lesolutions 
to the same efiect by orderinL^ in 1728, ‘ that it is 
an indignity to, and a breach of, the privilege of 
tills House for any peison to presume to give, in 
written or printed newspapers, any account or 
minute of the tlehate.s or other jiroceedings ; that 
upon disco veiy of the authors, iniiiters, or pub- 
lisheis of any such newsiiaper tliis House will pio- 
ceed against the offenders with the utmost severity.’ 
Ill 1738 Speaker OnsloM' called the attention of the 
House to the breach of its standing ordens by Cave 
and others ; and the result was another thundering 
1 evolution against the publication of debates ‘ either 
while parliament is sitting oi during tlie recess,’ 
and a threat to proceed against oflciidcis with the 
‘utmost severity.’ The reports, riotwithstaudiug, 
still appeared, hut under the disguise of ‘ Dehates 
in the Senate of Lilliput,’ in tlie Gcntloncui's 
MagtrJnc ; and ‘ Dohates in the Political Club,’ 
ill the London Magazine. Di Samuel Johnson 
was employed by Cave in the composition of his 
parliamentary debates, and tlie leports from 1740 
to 1743 are held to liave been entirely prepared by 
him, sometimes with the assistance of the above- 
mentioned Guthrie, ^yhen it was observed to 
Jolin.son that he dealt out reason and eloquence 
pretty equally to both parties, be remarked : ‘ I 
took care that the Whig dogs should not have the 
best of it.’ It was not till thirty years later that 
the parlifimentary debates descended from the 
maga/hiies to the newspapers. The latter had, 
liowever, for some time resolved to I’eport the 
dehates, and they took advantage of tlie popular 
excitement arising out of tlie Lubtrell-'Wilkes elec- 
tion for Middlesex to try the light of the House to 
inteulicb the publication of its proceeding.s. 

The evor-meniovable contest between parliament 
and the press began at the close of the year 1770. 
The House of Cunmions followed up another solemn 
threat by prompt action ; and the Lord Mayor of 
London and Aldeimaii Oliver u'ere sent to the 
Tower for refusing to arrest some printers of 
lepoits on the warrant of the .Speaker, John 
Wilkes taking an active share in the coiitrovei.sy. 
The city of London loudly ])ro tested against the 
arbitrary proceedings of the House, and the whole 
country responded to the appeal. The iiower of 
parliament to iinpilsoii ceases at the end of the 
current session, and on the day of prorogation, 
July 23, the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver 
marched out of the Tower in tvium))h, and at night 
the city was illuminated. Next session the Houso 
of Commons tacitly acknowledged itself heaten. 
The printers delied the House, continued to i)uh- 
lish their proceedings, and slept, no twithb tan cling, 
secure in their beds. In a short time the House of 
Lords also conceded the point, and the ’\dctory 
was complebe; though it is still in the power of 
any inemner, who may call the {Speaker’s attention 
to the fact that ‘strangers are present,’ to exclude 
the public and the reporters from the House. This 
power has frequently been exercised during living 
memory, but ou such occasions some one or more 
membeis who have dissented from this course ha\*e 
taken notes of the speeches, and have avowedly 
sent them to the newspapers. 

The old machinery of newspaper reporting was 
susceptible of immense xinjirovement. One of the 
Woodfalla (a brother of the Woodfall of Junius) 
had so retentive a memory that when editor of the 
Morning Chronicle he used to listen to a debate in 


the gallery, and write it out next day, the takiiif^ 
of notes being at tiiat time forbidden. HLs 
cehsor establisljed a coips of parliamentaiy reporteu 
to attend the debates of both Hou-ses every niMit 
in succession, lie thus brought out the niglit’s 
debate on the following moiniiig, anticipating hh 
rivals by ton oi twelve boms Tlie impiovenienb 
in the rejioi ts of the debates from the period of the 
American Revolution until the year 1815 was but 
gradual. ^ At the close of the Preiich war, however 
the publication of parliamentary debates became 
an object of national importance, and in the course 
of a few years a'^snmed its present full, detailed 
and accuiate character. Incieaaed facilities for the 
discliarge of their important and arduous duties 
were from time to lime given to the leportens, ^vlio 
till tliGU had no means of entoiing the StrangeiV 
Gallery excejit those which were coinnioii to the 
public generally. Amongst the jirofessional pavHa- 
mentai’y reporters of this period Charles Dickens 
nsas coiippicuous. Pie wa.s at work for the Morning 
Chronicle in 1834, and was one of the best repoitei-s 
of Ills time. 

The system of parliamentaiy reporting undei- 
went a change of great importance about 1847, 
when the electiic telegraiih Avas hrouglit into 
general use by companies formed to work it. They 
proposed to sn])ply papeis out of London rvitu 
London news, and a report of pailiamentaiy 
(hdiatcs Avas jiart of the ncAvs thus supjilicd. In 
order to get this repoit the Telegraph Company 
obtained admission to tlie gallery for its reportei’s, 
and thus broke the monopoly Avliich the London 
daily neAvspapoi.s had up to tliat lime enjoyed. 
Subsequently, Avhen the elec trie telegraulis passed 
into the hands of Llio government, the jiarjiainciitary 
lopoi ts for neAvspaiiers out of London Avere provided 
l>y press agencies, and the accommodation in the 
Roiiortcrs’ Gallery had to bo increased for tlieni. 
VYitli tlie groAvth of provincial newspapers the 
demand for more reports than the agencies sup- 
plied Avas felt, and the more jiOAverful ncAvspapeis 
endeavoured to secure siiecial reports for them- 
selves by the assistance of roporteis avIio Aveie 
engaged on tlie London press. In tliis Avay theA' 
Avere able to get and jnihlish reports often mucli 
longer than those printed in London. This, hoAv- 
ever, Avas only done at great inconvenience, and an 
ellbrt Avas made to obtain for leading provincial 
neAvspapers a right of admission to the Keporteps’ 
Gallery. These clainiH Avere considered hy a special 
committee of the House of Commons, avIucU iu 
1870 reported in favour of tlicin ; next year the 
long- coveted privilege AVas granted, and the lepre- 
seiitatives of some of the provincial papers take 
their regular ‘turns’ (relieving one another at 
short inteivals) along Avith those of the nietio- 
politan dailies. >See Pendleton, N cwspajmr-^'cjgorU 
ing in ihe Olden Times and To-day ( 1800), 

llcpOUS.SC (Rr.). This term is applied to^ a 
peculiar methoil of ornamenting metal Avhicli 
resembles Kmhossing (q.v.). Hi ielly stated, it is 
metal-AVork formed in iclief hy striking the sheet, 
usually a thin one, from behind Avith a hammer or 
punch, the rough forms so produced being after- 
Avards chased or otherwise jini>shed. After the 
parts Avhicli lequire to he conA^ex are ‘raised ’from 
the hack or inside of finy object, such as a vase or 
liat dish, it is either filled Avith or placed on a bed 
of pitch and then Avorked upon the face with small 
punches, and afterwards Avith chasing, engraving, 
and other tools. .Stamping produces Avork some- 
what similar in general appoavance, hut of a much 
more mechanical nature, since the die used^ detep 
mines exactly the pattern, and no variety is 
obtained. See Die-siniqng. Some kinds of 
hammered iron, again, such as open ornamental 
gates and grille.s, are rather examples of forging 
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tlian 01 lepoii^HL. Among the existing piec^es 
of ancient Gieek bronze scul])tnie some have 
been beaten up (not cast), and aie theiefoie of 
the natnie of repousse woik. A number of the 
famous* aitistic ])ioduction's — notaldy those of the 
I6th century — referred to under the^head Mktvl- 
WniiK are executed in lepouhse. This art, by 
■which, in the bauds of a master, woik can be 
executed with a delicacy, sciftneN^, and beauty 
unattainable by any other pioce"'*, was ie\ived (in 
a true arti'^tic sense) in Fiance about tlie middle 
of the 19th ceiituiy. Some of the finest modern 
^^olks ill repousse liave been executed by Antoine 
VecUte and Muiel LaJeuik One of the lai pie'll 
objects ever pioduced in repousse in England is the 
Elcho Volunteer Challenge Sliiekh It is of iion, 
6 feet high, and was designed hy F. AVatts, ICA. 
Elaborate woik in lepousse is iiece^'^arily veiy 
costly, especially if the metal emjdoyed is baid, 
such as iron, copper, or silver, which is usuallv the 
ca^e wdien important designs are to be executed. 
Put the process is also applied in Biimingliaiu to 
decorate comparatively cheap ai tides in Eutannia 
metal, which is soft and easily woi ked. 

Representation, in politics, is the function 
performed by tlie elected membeis of legislative 
and administrative bodies. Ancient demociacies 
weie Usually constituted on the piiiicipleof govern- 
ment by the whole body of citizens ; at Athens, 
for example, all important i]ue''tioiis weie decided 
hy the vote of the Ecclesia. In England, as in 
many otliei count lies, the fieenien of townships 
and small distiicts elected their own ofiicui** and 
managed their owm affairs ; the shiremoot of 
early times was attended by the leeve and four 
men from each township ; it was, in fact, a 
lepresentative assembly, properly so called. AVhen 
the smaller kingdoms w’eie united under one 
head the change wxos not at fimt favourable to 
popular government ; it w’as impossible in those 
clan's to bring together repiesentatives from a wide 
area ; and the conduct of national affairs fell into 
the hands of the king and his councillors and the 
great men of the realm. Put feudal custom 
required that a supoihir should consult hh viiP'-als, 
01 some ot them, before levying any excej)tionai 
aid ; under the intluence oi this idea courts or 
assemblies of a nioie or less representative char- 
acter w’eie formed tlivongiiout western Europe. 
In England the high court of Parliament (f|.v.) 
was organised on a feudal basis, like the neigh- 
bouring parliament of Scotland ; but the jiriiiciple 
of representation w'as applied as early as the 13tlr 
century to the shires and boroughs of England 
generally. 

In fx-anring or criticising the constitution of a 
representative body w^e encounter practical ques- 
tions of condderable interest. AVe have to deter- 
mine, first, wiio ought to elect, whether a property 
qiralification should be reqniretl, wii ether ownei-s 
of property .should have more than one vote, 
wiietlier manhood suffrage, household suffrage, 
or a more limited franchise will give the best 
results, and wdiether w’omen ought to be allow’ecl 
to vote. AA^'e have then to consider how the 
elector's are to he grouped. The scheme of single- 
luemher districts adopted in 1SS4-S5 in the United 
ICingdoni results in the representation of all local 
majorities; local minorities are excluded, air d votes 
may be so dlstrihiibed that a majority of members 
is returned by a minoiity of electors. Mr Thomas 
Hare w*as the author of an elaborate scheme of 
proportional representation, in wdiich the w’Jiole 
country is treated as one constituency, each elector 
has one vote, and any candidate obtaining tlie 
necessary quota of votes is elected, while provision 
is made for transferuing votes from a candidate 
wdio obtains more tlian the quota by enabling an 


electoi to vote foi several name> in the older of ln^ 
jneference. It i> contended that this plan, if 
a(loi)tcd, would make the House of Comniuns a 
peilect minor of public opinion ; but the plan lias 
not vet attracted any great amount of pojmlar 
>uppbrt, After The I'ap^e of about a century the 
‘one man, one vote’ shibboleth of Major John 
CaitwTight { 1740*1 S*2I) has been recently revived. 

In seliool board elections the voting for rejue^enta- 
tives is cumulative; the voter has a right to as 
many votes as there are memhera to be elected, 
and mav give all hi- votes or as many a> lie chooses 
to one candidate. Parsing from election law, we | 
have to consider what are the dutie-' of elected 
representatives, and what should be their relation to 
their constituent-. Slioiild tliey be paid ? »Should 
they have a long term of office, that they mav 
learn tlieir bu&ine='-, or a .slM)rt term, that tliey 
may never forget tlieir dependence on the electm.-? 
Aie they delegates, bound to act on the instruc- 
tions of those who appoint tliem, or is it their 
duty to act on their owui judgment, and to do 
wdiat is best for the general welfare? The accepted 
theory in England is that a member is not a 
delegate ; lii& constituent- liave no powei to witli- 
draw tlieir mandate, and tbe meiiiber is bound to 
acton bis own judgment. Put the highly organ- 
ised partie^ of modeiir times leave r’ery little 
freedom to the individual repi-e&eiitative ; lie can 
only secure election by pledging lirm:'elf to vote 
with hi- party on certain issues. 

For a full discus '^iou of thc-e and other question's, see 
J. H. Mill, Ileprehtnidtuc (ruicnuncnt (IbCl; new ed. 
iyS4); T. Hare, The Hhciion of Farhameutarif Itepre- 
senmtii’es (1850; new ed. 1SG5); AValpole, Thz hUrin^ai*' 
and the Le/fhJatnrp (1881). Many interesting political 
experiment- are descrilred in Piyce’s Awifivcfot Cournot- 
wealth (1S88). For the representatwe system of the 
United States, see Conguess, Puestdext, United 
States. Representation ■w’as not the original syateni 
even in republics (see Republic), hut direct voting of 
aU citizens ; this old system is still jiractised in some of 
tire smaller cantons of Switzerland (q.v.). 

Reprieve (Fr. rciirendrc^ ‘to take back*) is 
tire .'‘Usiien.^^iou of punishment for a crime, and is 
u'^ed chiefly in connection with capital crimes. 
Tlie power of susj lending all sentences at any time 
is ve^ted in the crown, or cliief-magi-tiate of a 
Tepuhlic, at discretion ; and in Britain is exer- 
ci-eil tlirough the Home Secietaiy (see Secketakv 
OF State, Pakdox). Tliere'aie also sev’cial 
grounds on which the judge or a court ie])iieves a 
sentence. AVhere the judge is not .satislied with 
the v'eidict, or is doubtful of the validity t>f the 
indictment, he repiies'C-s the sentence in order to 
giv'e time for some apjdication to the orow n. When 
the prh«oner i- a pregnant woman, and jdeadb that 
fact, it is proper to put off the execution of the 
sentence until after her delii’eiy. AA^hen a w’oman 
pleads her pregnanej' as a leason for reprieve the 
traditional practice is to empaiinel a jury of 
matrons, and, if they bring in a verdict of ^ quick 
with child,* execution i<^ stayed. Another cause of 
reprieve is the insanity of the prisoner, for, if before 
execution it apjiear the piisonei is insane, whether 
the insanity supervened after the crime or not, the 
judge ought to 1 Ginieve him. A reprieve is usually 
followed by remission or conimutatioii of the pun- 
ishment to'wirich the prisoner has been sentenced. 

Reprisal is the letaking, from an enemy, 
goods which he has seized, or the capture from him 
of other goods, as an equivalent for the damage he 
has wrought. Letters of Reprisal are the .'•ame as 
Letters of Marque (q.v*.). 

Reprobation* See Predestination. 
Reproduction is the term applied to the w’hple 
process wiiereby life is continued from^ generation 
to generation. One of the charac tens tics of life is 
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its continuity ; the laces of animals and the orders 
of plants live on wit! i out marked change for 
centuiiesj by slow modifications they may be 
enriclied or impoverished, increased or thinned, but 
theie ifc no breach of continuity. All the forms of 
lite seem to evolutionists like tudgs on one niany- 
branched biec ; they aie genetically related by near 
or distant Ijorids of kinsliip, and in a ^'ery leal 
sense each generation is continuous with those 
which come before and after it. As an evergreen 
tiee leplaces by fresh growth those leaves which it 
loses, so, tlirougliout tlie world, hy various forms of 
reproduction tlie continuance of life is secured. 

As reproduction is a fundamental fact of life, it 
cannot be discussed apart from other facts, such as 
giowfcli, at the limit of which reproduction usually 
occms, or development, in which the germ grows 
into the likeness of its parent, or the occurrence of 
two vsexes producing complementary and mutually 
dependent Vepvoductive elements. A theory of 
reproduction must he consistent with the facts of 
growth and develonment, and merges into theoriPM 
of sex and of liciedity — tlie latter heing based on a 
study of the precise ichitious between successive 
generations. See Emuryologv, irKiiKDrrv, Siix. 

of Ueproduction . — Separated fragments of 
a sponge or cuttings from the rose, the buds of a 
liycfra, or the bulbils of a lily, the eggs of birds, and 
the seeds of plants are alike able to grow into new 
organisms ; and. thus we see that the common fact 
about all kinds of reproduction is that parts of one 
organism are separated to form or to help to form 
new lives. In many cases Avhat is separated from 
the parent life is simply part of it.s body, an over- 
growth or a delinite bun, which, being set free, is 
able to reproduce the whole of which it is a re- 
presentative sample. This we call asexual repro- 
duction. In most cases, h()We\'er, the [larents give 
origin to special reproductive olementH- egg-cells 
and male-cells — which combine and are together 
able to grow into a new life* TJiis \vq call sexual 
leinoduction. 

The siiuplest forms of reproduction are found 
among the single-celled )>lants and animals. There 
we may find an organism like Schizogenes, multiply- 
ing hy breakage, reproducing by rupture, presum- 
ably when the cell has overgrown its normal size ; 
in others numerous buds are liberated at once, as 
in Arcella and Pelomyxa j in many, familiarly in 
the yeast-plant, one bud is formecl at a time; in 
most the cell divides into two or many daughter- 
cells, The formation of many daughter-cells or 
spores is little move than ordiiiavy division taking 
place repeatedly hi rapid succession, and within tlie 
substance of the parent-cell — in other words, in 
limited time and space. 

We have seen tliat repioduction begins among 
single-celled organisms in a kind of rupture ; but 
even among the more complex forms of life an 
equally crude mode of reproduction sometimes 
occurs. ^ The caslj-ofi: arm of a starfish may re-grow 
the entire animal with a readiness that suggests a 
habit; some kinds of worms (e.g, Ncmerteans) 
break into pieces, each of which is able to re-grow 
the whole ; large pieces of a sea-anemone or of a 
sponge are sometimes separated olf and form new 
organisms. It is easy to show experimentally that 
parts cut from a hydra, a sponge, or a sea-anemone, 
irom^ a aea'weed, a moss, or a tree, may in certain 
conditions grow into an entire organism. 

But the usual mode of asexual rejiroducbion is hy 
the formation of definite buds. When these buds 
remain continuous, colonial organisms result, like 
many sponges, most hy droids, Siphonopliora like 
the Portuguese man-of-war, many corals, almost 
all the Polyzoa, and many Tunicates. The runners 


of a strawberry and the suckers which grow around 
a rose-bush illustrate the same state. But in a 


few plants, like the liverwort and the tiger-lily a 
kind of bud may be detached, and thus begin a 
I new life. It is among animals, however, that the 
! liberation of Inxds is best illustrated, for this mode 
of reproduction occuis in hydra and many hychoiris 
in some ‘worms,’ and in Polyzoa, and even in 
animals as highly organised as Tunicates. Biidtlinr^ 
is usually exhibited hy comparatively simple anS 
! l)y sedentary animals, and seems indeed to be 
! natural to vegetative organisms. It is easy to 
understand wJiy asexual reproduction is amon<» 
many-cell_ed animals always associated with sexual 
leproduction, and entirely leplaced hy it in the 
I higher forms. For budding in only possible wdien 
the organism is not very highly differentiated, or 
when pait of the body retains many indifteient 
units ; nioi cover, it is an expensive way of seeming 
the continuance of generation, and is without the 
advantage to the speci( 3 H Avliich undouhtedly lesults 
I from the rningling of two life -currents in sexual 
I reproduction. 

Hexual reproduction in its fully ditlerentiated 
form involves (o) the disLinctness of two paient 
01‘ganisnis, {b) tlie formation of Iayo ditTerent kinds 
of reproductive elements— e.g. speimatozoa pio- 
ducecl hy the male and ova hy the female, and (c) 
the fertilisation of tlie egg -cel I hy a male element. 
iMoreover, the piocess of sexual reproduction aho 
includes the sexual union of the two paients, or 
other M\ays in whicli fertilisation is secured, rihile 
in some cases the fertilised ovum develops in 
organic relation ivith the inother-oigauism, from 
which it is ei (uitually separated as an einbiyo. 
But, while many organisms exhibit fully differen- 
tiated sexual ropioduotiou, and while the essentials 
of the process aie always the same, there aie not a 
fcAv important i^ariatioiia in detail — witness the 
occurrence of hennaphiodibisni, parthenogenesis, 
and alternation of generations, the Ihst and last of 
Avhioh arc discussed in sepauiLc aiLlclea. 

Physiology of licprod action . — All growth is, in a 
certain sensCj of the nature of reproduction. It is 
an increase in the amount of protoplasm and its 
attendant train of sulisLances. Abundance of food 
matciial and condition.s favourable to vapid assimi- 
lation are necessarily accompanied by rapidity of 
growth; hub in the most favouiing circumstances 
there is an inevitable limit to tlie gioAvtli in size of 
a single cell. It occms when tlie rate of assimila- 
tion of the constantly increasing mass of protoplasm 
becomes equal to the highest possilile rate of absorp- 
tion, Since absorption can only take place through 
the suifaces, and since, with any given figuie of cell, 
the ratio of volume to surface is a perfectly definite 
one, and one -which increases at a definite rate as 
the cell groAvs, tliere niusb he for any given figuie 
of cell a perfectly definite limit of size. For any 
mass of colls ananged in any manner tliere must 
be, for similar reasons ( tbougli oilier factors, such as 
weight, &c., may he operatii'e and vavyingly im- 
portant), a dclniibo liniit of size. When in the 
single-celled animals this limit is reached, or is nearly 
reached, so that starvation begins — and in any case 
the greater the size of the cell the less rapid, in 
proportion to volume, must be the absoiption, 
unless at a certain point other faciois at present un- 
known occur — tlien division of the cell takes place, 
by which means, the volume remaining the same, 
the surface is doubled, so that the ratio of vohinie 
to surface and therefore of assimilation to ab^oip* 
tion is lowered, and growth is once inoic possible. 
This law (first clearly stated by Spencer and by 
Leuckart ) is evidently the expression of a factor 
concerned in the initiation of cell division and 
therefore of the Metazoa or niany-celled animals. 
In the Protozoa, then, reproduction is related tOj 
and in a certain sense caused by, a diminution m 
the possible rate of assimilation, which, to the 
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protojjlabm concerned, beai> tlie a'^pect of an im- 
paired nutrition. In the Metazoa, although lepio- 
diiction is not so entirely a iiieie proces-s of cell 
disi'^ion as in the Protozoa, a connection hetsveen 
nutrition and reproduction ih observable. The 
common hydia, ^vitli an abundant food-supply and 
favouiing ciicunistance, grows rajddly, the giowtli 
heconiing a process of aseMual iei»roduction and 
taking tlie form of the pioductioii of numeiou^ 
buds, vrhich may tlieinselves juoduce a ciop of 
.'•econdary buds "Rut if the conditions become Jes^ 
favourable to nntiitiou tln'oiigli the le^-jeuing of 
the supi)ly of food material, or, in teims of the 
moie deriiiite generaH''ation emj)lia'3ised above, le^'-N 
favouiable to assimilation thiough, ^ay, a fall of 
tenii>erature, then this lapid growth ceases and 
leproductive oig.aiis aie formed and “^ewial lepro- 
duction takes place. Planarian woims in ^ood 
nutritive conditions form asexual chaiii.s of dau^iter 
woiiiis. A check to nutrition is followed by the 
^epaiation and sexual matinity of the links. 

Fiuit trees are root-pruned in order that the crop 
of fruit may he ahundant ; the reason being that, 
as nutiiiioii is le’sseiied hy such pruning, there 
follows ail increase of renioductive activity which 
takes the form of fruit. If the vegetative activity 
of the plant be what one desires, then the llov'er 
buds are nipped off and sexual activity prevented. 
A -similar result follows from the castration of 
animals. The imsition of the flower at the end of 
the v'egetative axis is an expression of the fact that 
at that point the food-supplies are inme scanty 
than at any other point along the axi'-. This disj- 
trihutiori of food matter is shown again in such 
plants as the tiger-lily, vhrch liave a mode of 
asexual reproduction, one that is of continuous 
growth, hy the development of little bulbils 
AV'lrich occur in the a.xis of the leaves, sucJi hirlbils 
being only found on the lower ])art f»f the stern. 
Other factors than the supply of food-matter iiiilu- 
euce assimilation and reproduction. As in the case 
of all molecular mo\'ements, vaiiations of tempera- 
ture are an obvioirs cause of change of state. For 
every animal— i.e. for every peculiar form of proto- 
plasm — tlreie is a particular temperature which, 
other things being constant, is most favourable to 
rapidity of U'^similation. This point is widely 
clitfeient iir the various forms of life. In every 
case it is irrobahle that a li^e of temimrature up to 
a certain point is followed hy a feverish &tate of 
body and a tendency to hasten sexual maturity 
and reproduction. If our concejrtion of tire relation 
of assimilation to reproduction he correct, then, as 
already suggesteil, a fall of temperature heloAV that 
most favour.ahle to assimilation ought to be followed 
by an increasing tendency to sexual reproduction. 

"Kepz'oduciive maturity— the blo'^sonriug of the 
individual life — occurs, as we have .seen, about the 
time when growth ceases. In the lower animals 
sexual maturity is attained relatively sooner than 
in the higher forms; but there are inairy strange 
ca^es of precocious and retarded reproduction. 
Thus we may contrast our common annuals and 
the ‘century plant' or American aloe, or some 
midges, worms, and even a couple of amphibians, 
which are reproductive during larval life, with 
liiglily evolved animals, such as the elephants. 
The physiology of reproduction must take account 
of that ))rofound reaction which affects the whole 
system as sexual matuiity is attained, of the vari- 
ous ways in which the reproductive elements are 
separated from the parents, of the relation which, 
alike in plant and animal, may be established 
between the fertilised egg-cell and the mother- 
organism, and of the way in which an embryo 
thus nurtured eventually becomes independent. 
Moreover, there are often highly evolv^ed psychical 
activities associated with reproduction— notably 


tlie love between mates and betv\eeii parents and 
offspring. 

But, wlrile lepioduciion is a blossoming of the 
individual life, it is also inasen<^e the beginning 
of deatli. Thu How er and fruit often end the life of 
the pliiirt. It may he that tire i)roce'=«se'' of ruptiiie 
by wirich home of the simplest oiganisms i educe 
their bulk and multiply their kind aie hut a few 
Steps from the more diffuse dissolution of <luath. 
It is a fact that in some simple animals— e.g. some 
‘worms’ — the parent, and especially tire motlrer, 
luptuies and dies in liberating the reproductive 
elements. So, among liighei funns, nut a few' 
insects — mavllies, locirats, butter Hies— die a few 
hours after reproduction. The exlraustiuir is fatal, 
and the males are sometimes victims as well as 
their mate^. In higher organisms the fatality of 
the reiuoductive ^aciilieehas been giuat] y Je'-sened, 
yet death may tragically occur, even in liunian life, 
as the direct iruiiiehis of leproduction. In short, 
the process by wdiich new li^es begin, by which the 
continued life of the species F .secured, tends to be 
antagonistic to the life of the parent individuals. 
The old leaves fall oil tire tree, and their places are 
111 led by other 

Tlie, lt(de uf Heproduction and Increase. — The 
rate of le] no duct ion dejremU upon the constitution 
of the individual oigfinism and on its immediate 
environment and irnti’ition. The rate of increase, 
wirich ib much more diHiciilt to estimate, dependt» 
upon the wide and complex conditions of life which 
are often included in the phrase ‘the struggle for 
existence.’ AVlrile it is true that oigaiiihrirs some- 
times exhibit au extrafri'dinary increase in nuinbeis 
in favourable areas ainl seasons, and while we 
know of iriaiiy forms and even of whole races 
■^\hicli have dwindled aw’ay and become extinct, 
the Hnctuations in the nunibei-s of plants and 
animals seeiri for the most jrarfc to be impercejrtibly 
gradual. Tlieir late of reproduction is adjusted to 
the conditions of their life; the rise or fall of 
the jmpulation is seldom em^dratic. The essay of 
Maltlrus (1798), in wirich he showed that the 
increa.''e of human poi>ulati(>n tended to outrun 
the means of suljsistence, but vvas met by various 
cheek afforded suggestions to Darwin and Wallace, 
who extended the induction of Malthus to jdants 
and animals, lecognising in their increase the 
fundamental condition of the stinggle for exist- 
ence, and anal\ .sing the cheek'- as various forms of 
natural selection. But Herbert Spencer’s analysis 
of the laws of multiplication w’iis even more pene- 
trating. Including under the term individuation 
all tho«:e iacp-pre*'ervative processes hy ’svhicli 
individual life is completed and maintained, and 
under the term genesis all those processes aiding 
tire formation and perfecting of new individuals, 
he showed both inductively and deductively that 
individuation and frenesis vaiy invei-sely. Genesis 
decrea.se& a.s individuation increa.se&, but not quite 
so fast; in other words, progressive evolution in 
the direction of indiv iduation is associated with a 
diminishing i*ate of reproduction. 

The Importame of lleproduction in Evolntlon.-^ 
As almost every individual life begins in the 
intimate union of two living units— tire male-cell 
and the egg-cell— there is in the nature of the organ- 
ism’s beginning au evident possibility of v'anatiou. 
The two cells, and more especially the nuclei of the 
two cellf^, are inteniiingled ; and in the vital com- 
bination wbich results new characteristics may be 
evolved, old features may be strengthened, peculi- 
arities may he averaged off. On fertilisation as a 
source of" variation, emphasis has been laid by 
Treviranus, Galton, Brooks, and others, 'wirile 
Hatscliek regards the iiitenningling as an. iiri- 
portant counteractive of disadvantageous indivi- 
dual peculiaiitiea, and Weismann finds in it the 
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sole source of trausiuissible variations in in any- 
celled animaK. 

In the individual life the antithesis between the 
reproductive an<l tlie nutritive functions lias many 
expressions, and in terms of this^ antithesis not a 
few lines of variations can he rationalised. Thus, 
the shortening of the axis of the flower seems to he 
the rchult of a check imposed upon the vegetative 
system by the reprodncUon function ; thus, the 
development of gyninosperin into angiosperin 
sugge-its a continuous subordination of the repro- 
ductive carpellary leaf ; thus, in almost every 
natural alliance of plianeroj'ams may he read a 
contrast between more and Jess vegetative types, 
such as is seen withiii the limits of a single species 
in the transitions between the leafy kale and 
the caulillower. Among animals the antithesis 
is expressed in didereiit ways — as in tlie varied 
degree in which the reproductive individuals of 
a hy droid colony are diilerentiated from the 
nutritive members. 

In considering the evolixtiop of animals great 
importance is always — and rightly — attached ^ to 
the self-preserving struggles and endeavours which 
secure tlie satisfaction of nutritive needs ; hut the 
specics-iuaintainiiig activities of reprnd notion have 
been not less important. Tlius, Darwin insisted on 
the importance of sexual selection as a fact{)r in 
evolution, and, though the criticisms of Wallace and 
others have lessened the cogency of Darwin’s aigu- 
ment, there can bo little doubt that courtship has 
aided in the evolution of the psycliieaL life of 
animals. Komancs, too, in his insistence on the 
importance of isolation, recognises ‘ the reprodxic- 
tive factor in evolution.’ For hy variations in the 
reproductive system a species may he di\'ided into 
mutually sterile sots, wliieh, prevented from inter- 
evofesing by this physiological barrier, are free to 
develop along divergent paths- In a very dillerent 
connection, Hoherfc Oh ambers emjiliasised _ the im- 
])ortaiice of 'prolonged gestation,’ and Piske has 
directed attention to the ])rog]-GShive iniliieiicc of 
prolonged infancy, while Miss Jhicklcy has well 
pointed out tliafc an increase of parental care and 
rsacrilice as seen in birds and mammals luts suiely 
been a factor in, as well as a result of, the general 
ascent of animals. 

Tlie increase of reproductive sacrifice which we 
observe in the evolution of mammals and in the 
progress through oviparous nionotremes, prema- 
turely-boaring marsupials, and various grades of 
placentals ; tlio growth of parental care, and the 
frequent subordination of seif -preserving to species- 
maintaining ends ; and linally, the rise of sociality 
from foundations based in organic kinship, are 
well-known facts of animal life whicli suggest the 
importance of the reproductive factor in evolution. 

See ^ E^ibuyology, IlEitEUiTY, _ Sex ; H. Siicncer, 
PtuicI^jIcs of Biolo(jy (Lond. 18GI-(JG); E. Ilaockel, 
Genevelle Morpholoyic ( Eerliii, 1B(JG ) j Y. HeuHen, 
FhyAiolQtjic dcr Zdwjiiny^ in llcriiiami’a Handhuch der 
Phynioloyic (Loip. 1881); article ‘ Heprodiiction,’ by P. 
Gcddca and S. H. YinoB, in Brit ; A. ■VVeisnmnn, 

Papers on Heredity, &o. (Oxford, 1889) ; P. Geddos and 
J, A. Thomson, Emlutioii of Soic (Lond. 1889). 

Kcptile-riincl, the fund so called, described 
at Hanovkk, Yol. y. p. 547, was aboli.shcd by 
Capri vi in 1890. 

Reptiles^ a very large class of Yertcbrate 
animals, including Tortoise.^ and Turtles, Lizards 
of many kinds, the divergent New Zealand 'lizard ’ 
Sphenoclon, Snakes, and Crococlilians— five distinct 
orders with living representatives, but including 
also at least as many orders of wholly extinct types, 
such as Ichthyosaurs, Plesiosaurs, and Deino- 
sanrs, 

Reptiles occupy a central position in tlie Verte- 
brate series: beneath them are Amphibians and 


Fishes, above them are Birds and Mamnials, They 
begin the series of ‘ higher Vertebrates,’ wiiich at 
no period of life bieatlie liy gills, which in embiyonic 
life are provided witli two biith-iobes or fugtal 
mem 1)1 an es — a jirotective amnion and a lespiratoiv 
allantois. Their I'elatioiisbips seem to be thiee- 
fold, with the Ainiihihians, with Birds, and with 
Mammals. But theie is no doubt that they aie 
most closely linked to Birds— a fact lirst cleaiiv 
recognised by Huxley, vdio emphasised the deep 
structural allinities of Birds and Reptiles by link, 
ing them together as Wauropsida, in contiost to 
Mammalia on the ^ one hand and IchthyopHda 
(AnipbibianH and Fishes) on the other. 

Referring to the article Bxud 8 for a contia'>t 
between Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles, ive shall 
simply notice that Reptiles aie cold-blooded, the 
temperature of the body not greatly exceeding that 
of the surrouiidiiig niedium; that the heart is three- , 
chambered,^ except in Crocodilians, where four I 
chambers first occur ; that mostly venous blood 
goes from the I)eart to the anterior viscera, and 
mixed blood to tlie ])osterior region, only the head 
and anterior regions receiving purely arterial blood ; 
that the body is covered with scales, with which 
subjacent bony i)]ates or scutes are sometiiiiea 
associated ; that the skull aiticulates by a single 
condyle with the backbone, and the lower jaw 
v'orks against the quadrate bone ; that the great 
majority are oviparous, while in some the eggs 
arc hatched within tlie m oilier. 'Phe earliest 
remains of Reptiles are found in Permian strata, 
and the golden age of liepliles was in Mesozoic, 
esi>ecially in Juiassic and Chelaceons, times. 

Classification of Livimj JieptUcs . — As the orders 
of Reiitilesyitli living representatives are separately 
discussed, it will he enough here to give agencial 
cUissili cation. Order 1, Che Ionia ; Tortoises and 
Turtles. 2, Rhyiichocejihalia ; one form — the New 
Zealand li/aid h^phenodon (q.v.), whose extinct 
ancestors date fiom tlie IVrmian. 3, Laeoitilia: 
lAzards (q.v.). 4, Uphidia : Hnakes (q.v.). 5, 

Crocodilia Crocodiles (q.v.), Alligators (q.v.). 

Extinct Rep'jiIjES. — T he classiiication of the 
extinct Reptilian types is still very uncertain ; ■ 
but many authorities agree in recognising the 
following orders : 

^ Anomodohiia . — Reptiles with lizard-like body, 
limbs adapted for w'alkiiig, biconcave vertebra*, 
and teeth lixed in sockets. The oider is restricted 
t() the Permian and Trias, and e.xliibits atlinities ; 
with the Lahyriiithodont Amphihiaiih and with 
Manimals. Aiuong the repi'esontativc genera are 
PariasanvuH, (jralesamns, Dentcrosaurus, Dicy- 
nodon, and Idaeoduh, 

Bauroptery(jia,—ilii\)W\c^^ without exoskeleton, 
with long neck and short tail, limbs adapted for 
\yalkipg or for awimuiing, biconcave x’ertebrm, teeth 
fixed in sockets. All oi them seem to have been 
carni\'orons. The order is represented from the 
Trias to the Upper Chalk, and exhibits affinities 
with Amphibians. Among the representative 
genera are Plesiosaurus, Meso&auriis, and Notbo- 
saurus. 

^ IchthopUryfjla . — Marino Reptiles, with whale- 
like body, without exoskeloton, with limbs modified 
as j)addlGS,^ with biconcave vertebras with teeth 
implanted in a continuou.s groove. Many weie 
carnivorous and fed on flslies. Seeley has shown 
that some were viviparous, the fossilised young 
being found in the fossilised mother.^. The order 
is represented from the Upper Trias to the Upper 
Chalk, and exhibits affinities with Labyrinthodont 
Amphibians and with the New Zealand Dizard’ 
Splieuodon, Among the genera are Ichtliyosaurns 
and 0]ithalnioBaurua. Some attained a length of 
30 to 40 feet. 

Hhyncoco'phalut—Aii^ Sphenodon is the only 
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surviving representative of the IMiyncocephalia, 
the ortler iiiav he almost reganled extinct. It is 
re]»ret«ente<l hv’- PiiKeuliatteria from tlie Peiiiiiaii, 
besides Chainpsosaurns, H-v perodapettm, Khynclio- 
sannisfioni later strata. AVithin oi near this Older 
may also he included a remarkable form Protero- 
saurus fioni the Permian, a type for which Seeley 
has estaldished a distinct order, Pioterosauria, 
The special interest of these forms is, according to 
Ijaiir, that they ‘are certainly the must geneial- 
ised group of all i entiles, and come neaicat, in 
many respect", to that order of reptiles from 
which all others took their origin.’ 

Diiwsauna. — Tlie largest land Keptiles of cioeo- 
dilian or more bird-] ike form, rep resen tei I from the 
Trias to the Upper Chalk, exhibiting affinities witli 
crocodiles and ^nth birds, Repiesentative genera 
are Ignanodon (sometimes measuring about 30 
feet), Caiuptosaunis, iScelido^aunis, Stegti^aurus, 
Ceratops (with long horns on the skull), Megaio- 
saunis, Ceratosaunis (also horned), Brontosaurus 
(upwards of dO feet in length), Atlantosauru.s 
(with a femur 6 feet long). 

Ornithu^duria . — Flying reptiles, often called 
Pterodactyles, with a fold of slcin extended on the 
greatly elongated outermost finger. The order is 
1 epresented from the Lias to the' Upper Chalk hy 
such genera as Pteranodon, Pterodactjdus, Li- 
morpliodoii, anti Piliainphorliynchu". Some had an 
expanse of wing of about 25 feet, but rnaiiyweie 
small. Their affinities are uncertain. 

See Huxley, Anatotny of Vertihrated Animals (1879) ; 
Nicholson and Lydekker, of PtdfEontolnu}!^ vol. ii. 

by Lydekker (Edin. 1890) ; Hoffinanu in Eronii’& KUmen 
und Ordnunoen des Thierreichs (Leip., in progress); 
Dumeril and Eibron, ErpUolofjie Ginfvate (9 vols. Paris, 
1834-54) ; British iliiseum Catalogues by Boalenger &c. ; 
Holbrook, North Amcrictm Mirpetoloyi^ (Pliila. 5 vols. 
1836-42). 

Rep ton, a village of Derbyshire, miles 
SSW. of Derby and 4i NE. of Burton-uptJii'Trent. 
Here was founded the first Christian church in 
Mercia, of which Repton for a while was the royal 
and episcopal capital. It was the seat from before 
660 till its destruction by the Danes in S74 of a cele- 
brated nunnery, as afterwards of an Austni priory 
from 1172 till the Dissolution. Remains of this 
piiory are incorporated in the buildings of the free 
grammar-school, which, founded in 1556 by Sir 
John Porte, has risen to be one of tlie great 
English public schools, with an endowmenb of 
£2000, eight scholarships and several entrance exhi- 
bitions, some 20 masters, and 275 boarders. Aniong 
former pupils have been Justice Denman, Bishop 
Piei-s ClaugUfcou, Professor Sanday, and J. K 
Sandys, tlie public orator at Cambridge. The 
parish church haa a graceful spire and a very 
interesting Saxon ciypt, 17 feet square. Pop. of 
parish, 2060. See Bigshy’s History of Bepton 
(1S54). 

Republic (Lab. res imhlkciy ‘ the public good’), 
a political community in which the .sovereign power 
is lodged, not in a liereditaiy chief, but either in 
certain privileged members of the community or 
in the whole community. According to the con- 
stitution of the governing body, a republic may 
therefore vary from the most exclusive oligarchy 
to a pure democracy The several republics of 
Greece and that of Rome were, at the outset at 
least, aristocratic communities. The mediaeval 
republics of Venice, Genoa, and the other Italian 
towns were also more or less aristocratic. The 
sovereign power was held to he vested in the 
franchised citizens, and eveiy function — legislative, 
executive, or judicial — nob exercised directly by 
that body could only be exercised by parties 
deriving their authority from it. But the extent 
of the franchise, and tlie mode of exercising 


it, \arie<l imieli in these civic Cdinnmnitie" ; and 
the most pu)"j*cious and long-lived sva^ Venice, 
which was dl^o the most aiistoeiatic of tlieni all. 
In the Kith century the )Seveu Provinces of the 
Nethei lands, on their revolt from Spain, adopted 
aieimhliean fuini of government, did Swit/tr- 
lainl on becoming independent of the German 
empire. Great Biitfiin was nominally a lepublie 
fur eleven yeais (from 1649 to 1660). ' France was 
a republic from 1703 to IhClo, and nom 1S4H to 
1853; and the lepuhlic was again pmclaimed 4th 
Septemher 1870. Such government a" Sj»ain had 
between February 1873 and December 31, 1874, 
was of a reimbliean form. Switzerland is aho a 
ie[niblic ; since 1848 more demociatic than for- 
merly. The other repuhlic" of Em ope aie the 
diminutive states of San Marino and Andona, 
and, in certain respect^, the free cities of Hambiiig, 
Bremen, and Lubeck. Tlie most important of 
modem republic.s i> tliat af the United States of 
America, where pme deniociacy has been tried 
on a scale unknowui elsewlieie. 'Excejjt during the 
slioit-lived empire of 1863-67, Mexico has lieen a 
lepublic since 1824. Since tlie revolution in Bia/il 
in 1890 all the South American statcte (omitting 
the three Guiana dependencies) are lepublic'^. 
In the lepuldics of the ancient world the fran- 
chised classes exercised tlieir [iowei diiectly without 
any sytsteni of delegation or lejireseiit cation. The 
same was at liist the case in the Swiss caiitoiisj 
wdiere, liow'ever, representative government luia 
been giadually hut generally introduced. Modern 
republics have been founded on the leple^entati^ e, 
not the diiect, system, which can hardly exist 
except in a coniiimnity that is very small .and con- 
centrated as to spjace. >Switzeiland and the United 
States of America are federal republics, consisting 
of a niiinber of separate states houn<l together by 
a treaty, so as to present to the external world the 
appear^ce of one state with a cential government, 
which has the pow’er of enacting law.s and issuing 
orders tliat are directly binding on the individual 
citizens. The constitutions of "the various republi- 
can countries are discussed under their sev'eral 
heads: see especially Athens, Rome, Venice, 
SWITZEKL.VND, FliANCE, and UNITED STATES. 

Republican^ a party name hi American poli- 
tics, which has had at diflerent times diti'ereiifc 
rignificatimis. In the first yeai.s of the Republic 
it wa^ the alternative title of the Anti-federalist^-, 
who advocated tJie sov'ereignty of the state*» and 
the rights of the people, and finally secured those 
amendments ami additions to the Constitution 
w'hich were intended to guarantee state rights, 
and which declared that all powers not expressly 
gi-anted to congi-ess by the Constitution are re- 
tained hy the states or tlie people. Before the w'ar 
of 1812, however, the term Democrats (q.v.) had 
been substituted the title of the party ; and the 
name of Repuhlicana went out of use until 1856, 
when it wms taken up hy the new party which was 
organi&ed to oi>pose the Democrat", xt^ original 
holders. This party w^as formed to combat the 
extension of slavery ; it ajipealed to all wdio were 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Comproiiiise 
(see Missouei) and the efforts to make K^ansas a 
slave state (see IOnsas). It grew out of the Free- 
soil party (see Free-soilers). and at once took the 
place, as opponents of the Democrats, that the 
\Vhig party, which hatl died of over compromise, 
had for some time feebly held. In 1858 it nomin- 
ated Fremont for the presidency, and made a good 
8ght. The decirion in tlie " Dred Scott Case 
(q.v.) and the jirogi'ess of event.s in Kansas greatly 
strengthened the party, and after the divisions 
aniong the Democrats "over the same question in 
1860 the success of the Republicans was assured. 
Electing Lincoln in that year, they held office 
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continuously from 18G1 to 188o, the Republican 
presiilcnts beinj^^ Lincoln, Joliiifeoii, Giant (twice), 
Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur; and in 1888 they 
were a^ain successful, elcctin^^ Benjamin Harri&on. 
The conduct of the civil wav was in the hands of 
the liepuldiciin party, altlioiigli, of course, northern 
Beinocrals formed a large proportion of the Union 
armies. For its lii.story, see IJnited .St vtes ; and 
see also SLVVEiir. Tlie .strength of the party is 
in tlie nortli and west, liepublicans claim great 
credit for theii management of the linances of the 
nation, which hi’ought about the resumption of 
specie payment. The slaveJ’.y question has passed 
into history, and, albhougiv tlie actual enfranchi^^c- 
meut of the southern negroes may demand the 
attention of tlie party, the priiicijial opposition 
between Kepublicans and Democrats now is on the 
question of tarilT, the former being strong pro- 
tectionists, the latter advocating a levision of the 
tarilf and the placing of a number of articles on 
the flee list. On this question tlie election of 1888 
was fought, when Cleveland 'was defeated. 

Itcpiiblicaii Bird. See ^Weaver Bird. 

Bepildiatioilq an unprincipled method for the 
extiuguishnienb of a debt, by simply refusing to 
acknowledge the obligation, which has been 
adopted notoriously by several states of the 
American Union ; Hayti lias lioeii the next worst 
ofFeiider. The eleventh amendment of the Con- 
stitution of tho United States proliihits citizens 
of another or a foreign state from liringing suits 
against a state in the federal court-.; while the 
individual states, not being iiulepcndent sovereigns, 
could only be called to account by a foreign po^Yer 
through the national government. Reprisals or 
war are thus as impossible as a suit at law, and 
there is really no means b^'’ whicli the states can 
be compelled to recognise and meet thcii’ obliga- 
tions. Twice in the Jiistory of tlie country have 
several states taken advantage of this condition of 
affairs— once after the commercial crisis of 1839, 
in which the United .States Bank stopped payment, 
and again in the years following the civil war. In 


(known likewise by the name of Court of Con- 
science) instituted in London by Henry VIII. foi 
the recovery of small debts. Similar local* tii 
bunals elsewhere have all been supeisedecl by the 
county court, s. 

Re<iuieiu (Lat. rcquics, ‘lest’), a dirwe or 
solemn .service for the dead in the Roman Cafcliolic 
Cliurch. It consists in the celebration of theinasH 
Pro Fulclihub' Dcfinictis (^For tlie Faithful De- 
parted the last words of the Tiitroit of which are 
Pcqiiwm cvtcrnam. 

Kcredos (Fr.), tlie Avail or screen at the hack 
of an altar. It is usually in the form of a 
sci-een detached from the east Avail, and is adorned 
Avith niches, statues, <)(:e,, or Avilh jiaintings oi 
tapestry. In some cases it is_ attached to the east 
wall and i.s of great size, covering the Avhole of the 
Avail, as at All Souls College, Oxford. That 
splendid 15fch-centuiy leiedos bad been plastered 
over at the Reformathm, but AAas discovered and 
re.stored in 1872-76. In Durhain Cathedral Is a 
very line examjile of a reredos in the foim of a 
detached screen ; it aa'US brought by sea to NeAv- 
castlc from London by Lord Neville in 1380, being 
perluipb of Fieuch woikmanabip, ami Avas restored 
in 1816. The lofty leiedos (a 1480) at Sfc Albans, 
j dividing the presbytery Irom the retro- choir, is of 
the same type and age as that at Winchester. 


faiilter,s. Virginia, indeed, refused payment chiefly 
on the ground that no jiarfc of its existing debt 
had been allocated to \Ve.sb Virginia Avheii tlie 
latter was separated as a state in 1863 ; and later 
acts of repudiation have found a local justification 
in the same grievance. But in the other states 
repudiation is to be traced to the eflects of the Avar 
ami to the unsettled government Avliicb ensued. 
The rebellion liad left commerce in these states 
prostrate and paralysed, and especially Avas it 
necessary that ndlAA^ays should be rebuilt and iieAV 
roads constructed; and to tliis end the public 
credit Avas pledged, often recklessly and at rninoiiH 
rates. In most cases the debts created in aid of 
railAvays were repudiated on the ground that the 
money had been obtained collusively and Avith no 
proper return of benefit to the states ; North 
Carolina thus Aviped off an obligation of more than 

2, 000,000. The other states mostly based their 
action on decisions of their oavu courts or on the 
action of their OAvn legislatures; but such deci- 
sions are to be regarded as ultra vires, and in their 
action the states Avere not justified by laAV at all, 
but Avere simply taking advantage of the fact that 
they could not be compelled to pay. 

Bequeua,, a tOAvn of Spain, 37 miles W. of 
Valencia, cultivates silkAvorm.s, saffron, and fruits. 
Pop. 13,627. 

Re<iucsts« Court of, an ancient court of 
equity in England, inferior to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and abolished 1641. Also, a local tribunal 



llercdos, yalisbuiy Cathedral. 

Reredoscs have frequently been erected in the later 
half of tho 19th centAiiy, a good example being that 
of Salibhury, designed by Sir G. (i. Scott, and 
erected in 1876 at tho cost (X1800) of Earl Beau- 
champ to take the place of one demolished about 
1790 by Wyatt. Owing to the imagery tliey con- 
tain, they have been the subject of controveisy m 
the Church of England — e.g. in the case of the 
Exeter reredos (1873-76), and of that of St Pauls 
(1889-91), both of Avhich Avove alloAved, after fre- 
quent appeal, to remain. 

Rescripts (Bat. rescripta), ansAvers of the 
popes and emperors to questions in jurisprudence 
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otficially propounded to them. Rescripta jtrincipis 
•\\eie one of the authoiitative sources of the cuil 
law, and consisted of the answers of the emperor 
to tho^e who consulted him, either as puhlie 
functionaries or as individual, on rprestions of 
law. They were often applied for hy private 
per'jotis, more especially women and soldierr*, to 
s-nlve their douht*. or f^rant them privilege^. The 
rescripts directed to corporate and municipal bodies 
were known as PrugnxcitRrc a name 

which has found its way into the public law of 
Europe (see Pragmatic Sanction), Resciipt'^ 
might gradually come to have the force of law, iu 
so far as tlieir determinations in particular cases 
■were of general application. 

Rescue, in EngUsli law, its the illegal delivery 
and di'icharge of a prisoner or of good^ out of the 
custody of the law. If, for example, a tenant 
whose goods are distrained for rent take them hy 
force from the hailiti‘, the distrainer has aright of 
action against the person who lescues the goods. 
A person wlio lescues a prisoner accused or con- 
victed of treason, felony, or inisdemeanonr is liitn- 
self deemed to he gniltj” of treason, fcdony, &c. ; 
the punishment varies witli the gravity of tlie 
charge. A person who rescues or attempts to 
rescue a murderer going to execution is Ualde to 
penal servitude for life. 

Rcsedaceje, a natural order of plants, mostly 
herbaceous, having alternate leaves and terminal 
spikes of hermaphrodite irregular flowers. There 
are some forty known specie^, mostly natives of 
Europe and the west of Asia, and mostly mere 
weeds. Weld (q.v.) and Mignonette (q.v.) are the 
S])ecie3 most worthy of notice. 

Reservation, Mental (Lat. I ' e^ervatio or re- 

strictio mentalis)^ the act of reserving or liolding 
hack some word, or clause which is necessary to 
convey fully the meaning really intended hy the 
speaker. It diflera from equivocation ( Lat. 
catio (yc amphiholkt) in this, that in the latter tlie 
■words employed, althougli doubtful, and perhap*s 
not fitted naturally to convey the real meaning of 
the speaker, are yet, absolutely speaking, and 
without the addition of any further word or clause, 
susceptible of tliat meaning. Few qiie^itiona in 
casuistry have excited more contvovei>y, or have 
been the subject of fiercer recrimination, tlian that 
of tire 1 awful ne.ss of equivocation and mental reser- 
vation. In the celebrated Letters oi Pascal (q.v.) 
against the Jesuits it was one of the most promi- 
nent and, used os lie employed it, the most effective 
topics ; and Pascal’s eliarge.s againrt the Jesuit 
casuistry of that day have been repeated in almost 
every popular controversy on the subject which has 
since arisen. There are several varieties of mental 
reservation, differing from each other, and all 
differing from equivocation. But as regards the 
morality of the .subject all the forms of language 
calculated to deceive may be cla'b.sed together. 
Mental reservation is of two kind.s, purely mental 
and not purely mental. By the former designation 
is meant a mental reservation which cannot he 
detected, whether in the words themselves, or in 
the circumstances in which they are spoken. Of 
this kind would he the mental reservation implied 
if a person, on being asked if he had seen A. B, 
(whom he really had just seen loalking'^y), were 
to reply j * I have not seen him, ’ meaning * riding 
on horseback,^ A ‘ not purely mental ’ reservation 
is that which, although not naturally implied or 
contained in the woras, may nevertheless be in- 
ferred or suspected, either from them or the 
circumstances in which they are used. Of this 
kind would be the mental reservation of a servant, 
in giving the ordinary answer to a visitor’s inquiry 
for his master : ' Not at home,’ although hia master 
406 


were really in the house; or that of a confes^oi, 
■who, in a countiy where the privilege^! of the secret 
of the confe^riohal are known and admitted, on 
Ijeing asked whether a certain 2 jer>on had com- 
mitted a Clime, wiiich the confessor knew from hi^ 
confesrion that he had committed, should an<s\\er; 
‘I do not know,’ meaning ‘ outride of the confes- 
sional.’ And, in general, all .siieli floubtfiil forni'-., 
wliether of mental reservation or of equivocation, 
may he divided into ch'scorerahh and undiscorcr- 
ahle. Much of the odium which has been excited 
again.st the oasuist'i for their teacliing on this head 
has arisen finiii the confu^^iou of their view ^ ab to 
thc'-'e two clas'^e'' of mental le-'Civation. 

According to the iiiort a[ipio\ed Catholic author- 
‘ purely mental ’ re‘^ervatron> and ‘ah^iolutely 
un discoverable ’ equivocation^ are lield to be in all 
case^ unlawful, such form‘d of speech being in truth 
lies, inasmuch as they have but one real sen>e, 
^YhicU is not the sense intended by the person "who 
uses them, and hence can only serve to deceive. 
This doctrine is held hy all sound Catholic casuist-, 
and the contradictory doctrine is expressly con- 
demned hy Pope Innocent XI. (Piopp. 26, 27). 
On the contrary, mental reservations ‘ not purely 
mental ’ and riliscoveiahle’ equivocations are held 
to be not inconsistent with truth, and in certain 
circumstances, when there is necessity or ■weighty 
reason for resorting to them, allowable. An his- 
torical exaiiijile of such equivocation or reserva- 
tion is in the rvell-kiiowm answer of St Athanariii^ 
to the question of the party who were in imrsuit of 
him, and who, overtaking" him, hut not knowing 
Ms person, asked what "way Athanasius had gone. 
^ Se is not far replied Athanasius, and the 
party passed on in pursuit. And an oidinarj’ 
example of discoverable mental reservation is that 
of a jrer'son wdio, on being asked hy one to wliom 
he could not with safety give a refusal, whether he 
has any money, should reply: ‘No,’ meaning, 
‘none to lend to you/ In order, however, to 
justify the use of these devices of .speech, casuists 
requii*e that there shall he some grave and urgent 
rea.son on the speaker's part ; as, for example, the 
necessity of keeping a state secret, or a secr-et of 
the confe'^ional, or of a 2jrofe.saional character, or 
even tlie confidence entrusted by a friend, or the 
ordinary and fitting privacy which is required for 
the comfort and security of domestic lite and of 
the peaceful intercourse" of society ; and that the 
concealed sense of the form of speech employed, 
although it may be actually 'undiscovered and even 
unlikely to be discovered, may yet be, in all the 
circumstances, really discoverable. Some Protes- 
tant moralists admit that in -some cases even equivo- 
cation is permissible ; if any such reseiwations 
are allowed it is obvious there must lie great 
difficulty in drawing a line hetw’een reservations 
that are permi.ssible and tliose that are not. See 
Casuistry ; Liguori’s \vorks ; and Cardinal New’- 
man’s Apologia. 

Reservation of tUc Sacrament. See 

Lord’s Supper, Vol. VI. p. 717. 

Reserved List, in the Royal Na\'y, a deduce 
■vvliicli formerly existed for expediting the promo- 
tion of officers who were still of an age for active 
service. Under certain Orders in Council of 1851 
and 1853, old officers of good service ■were selected 
for promotion to the next grade on the Reserved 
List- This formed a bar to any further promotion ; 
and removed the officer from active employment, 
except in the remote contingency of the Active 
List being exhausted, wdien these ‘i-eserved’ officeis 
were liable to be called upon to serve. For all 
practical puiqmses, how’ever, the Reserved List wa.s 
a retired list. The officers placed on it obtained 
tlie half-pay of the rank to which they w’ere 
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promoted, and their removal ^ave vacancies for 
the promotion of younger and moic e/Kcient men. 
This list has practically died out; in December 
1890 there were only siv admiial.^? and six coin- 
mander.s remaining bn it, and under the Retire- 
ment Scheme of 1870 absolute retirement accord- 
ing to age sub.stitufced. 

Reserves. Tu the organisation of tbe military 
resources of most Euiopean comitiies tbe reserve 
forces aie, first, those soldiers who, having sei've<l 
some time in the legular army, are still liable to be 
called upon to rejoin it wlien rai^ed from a peace to 
a war establishment on mobilisation; and secondly, 
those who are liable to be called upon to follow in 
second and third lines if the occasion i-equive^-. 
Thus, in Revinany ami Austria the regular army 
and its reserves have behind tliem the Land welt r 
and Landstunn. In France the Territorial Aiiuy 
and it.s reserve.s form the second line, and in Russia 
the militia takes a similar position. Liability to 
serve in one or other of these reserves lasts generally 
fj-om about the age of fcu'ejity to forty- turn. 

Ill Great Britain there are two resei've.s — viz. 
the Army Reserve and the Militia Reserve. Tlie 
lir^t consists of two classes, but the second class, 
some 900 pensioners of Chelsea and Greenwich hos- 
pitals, j.s graflnally disappearing, and is not liable 
for .service out of the United Kingdom. Tlie first- 
class Army it c.9<?rrc (some 00,000) consists of men 
who have served from three to eight year.^ in the 
regular army, and are liable during the remainder of 
their twelve years’ term of enlistment to be called 
back into the ranks in case of national danger or 
great emergency. They can be called out for 
twelve days’ ti-aining in each year and in aid of 
tbe civil power, are paid £9 a year quarterly in 
arrear, and may’ re-engage for a further term of 
four years’ I'eserve service at 4d. a day. They are 
called to the ranks by proclamation of Her Alajesty 
in council, tbe occasion being first communicated 
to parliament if sitting. Tlie Militia licscrve con- 
sists of militiamen who, for an extra £1 annual 
bounty, take tbe liability to be called upon to 
serve in the regular army abroad oi’ at home wlien- 
ever the army reserve is called out on permanent 
service. Otherwise they do not serve in the regular 
army. The rest of the Militia ( (p v. ), the yeomanry, 
and the volunteers form a second line of defence 
for the United Kingdom in ease of invasion. 

The native army of India has two reserves, active 
and garrison. The first is formed of men who have 
seived not less tlian five or more than twelve years 
with tlie colouv.s ; tlie second of those who have 
completed twenty- one years’ colour service. 

A reserve, on the battle licld, is a body of troops 
held back by the commanding officer eio as to be 
ready to meet a counter-attack, to support a 
success, or cover a retirement. 

Tbe Naval Beserve is tlie subject of a separate 
article. 

Reservoir. See MUtTER-suppLv. 

Reslids a town of Persia, cajdtal of the pi*ovince 
of Ghilan, stands near tbe south-west shore of the 
Caspian Sea, 150 miles NW. of Teheran. Silk i.s 
grown and manufactured ; and lice and tobacco 
are cultivated. The port of the place is Enzeli, 
on the other .side of tlie bay on wliich Re.slid .stands, 
and 16 miles distant. Pop. upwards of 25,000. 

Residence. See Domicile. 

Residuary licgatcc. See Legacy, 

Re'.siiia, a toAvn of Italy, 4 miles SE. of Najdes, 
at the foot of Vesuvius, and facing the sea. Pop. 
13,626, Resina is built on the site of ancient 
Herculaneum, and was in part destroyed by tbe 
lava outburst of 1631. 


Resins^ a class of uatmal vegetable prodnetf, 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. TJ]ey 
are closely allied to the essential oils, all of which, 
when exposed to the air, absoih oxygen, and 
finally become converted into substances having 
the characters of resin ; and in most cases they aie 
obtained from tlie pliints which yield them nhxei] 
with and dissolved in a corro.spoiiding essential oil. 
Like the natural oils, the natural resins are usually 
mixtures of two or more distinct resins, which 
admit of separation by their unequal solubility in 
different fluids. 

The following ai e the general characters of this 
class of compounds. At ordinary temperatures 
they are solid, translucent, and for tbe most part 
coloured, althongli some aie colourless and trans- 
parent. Some are devoid of odour, while ollieis 
give off* an aromatic fragrance from the admixtme 
of an essential oil. In tlicir crude state they never 
ciystallise, but arc amorplions and brittle, breaking 
with a coiiclioidal fracture ; when pme several of 
them may, however, be obtained in tlie crystalline 
form. They aye readily melted liy tlic action of 
beat, and are inflammable, burning Avith a Avhifce 
smoky flaiiie. They arc usually described as non- 
volatile, but it has been shoAvn that common resin 
may be distilled in a current of su]>crlioated steam. 
Tiiey are insoluble in Avater, but dissolve in alcoiiol, 
ether, and the essential and fixcsl oils. They aie 
insulators or non-cnndnetoi-s of electricity, and 
become negatively electric by fiiction. Many of 
them possess acid propei lies, in Avliich ca.se tlieir 
alcoliolic solutions re<iden litmus. These resins 
combine Avith the alkalies, and form frothy soap- 
like solutions in alkaline lyes. Tlie resinous soaps 
thm^ formed dillcv from ordinary soap in not being 
preeij) Rated by chloride of sodium. 

The resins are divisible into tlie hard reshts, the 
soft resins^ and the guvi^re'iins. The hard resin.s 
are at ordinary temperatures solid and brittle; 
they are easily pulverised, and contain little or no 
essential oil. Under this bead are iiudiidcd copal, 
tbe A'ai'ieticH of bic, mastic, and sandaracJi, and tlie 
resins of benzoin (commonly called gum-lienzoiii), 
jalap, guaiacum, S:c. The soft resins admit nf 
being moulded by the liand, and some of them aie 
viscous and semi-fluid, in Avhich case they are 
termed hfdsmus. They consist essentially of solu- 
tions of liard resins in essential oils, or admixtnrefl 
of the two. They liecmue oxidised and hardened 
by exposure to the air into tlie first class of resins. 
Under thi.s head are plai'ed turpentine, stoiax, 
balsam of copaiba, aiitf the balsams of Canada, 
Peru, and Tolu. The gum -resins are the milky 
juices of certain phiuts solidified by exposure to 
air. For these, see Gum. 

The resins are very widely diffused tlironglionfc 
tbe vegetable kiiigtlom. 'JMiey are generally 
obtained by making incisions into the AAmod of the 
trees Avliich produce them ; sometimes, hoAvevev, 
they exude spontaneously, and in other cases they 
require to be extracted from the Avood by boiling 
alcohol. The crude resins are separa, ted from the 
essential oils Avith Avbicli they are nsually niixed 
by distillation AvitJi Avater, the resin remaining 
Avliile tbe oil and water pass off ; and from the 
gummy and. mucilaginous matters by alcohol, 
which dissolves out the imre resins, Avhich can be 
precijiitated from thcii’ alcoliolic solution by tbe 
addition of Avater. The resins are extensively em- 
ployed in medicine and the arts. 

A^arions fossil resiiip are known, of Avhicli the 
most important is Amber (q.v.). Some chemists 
place bitumen and asplialt amongst this clas.s ; and 
amongst the fossil resms describod by mineralogists 
may be mentioned Fichtclite, Hartite, Idrialite, 
Ozokerite, Bcbeererite, Xyloretin, &c. 

The common resin, or rosin, of conimerce exudes 
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in a seniiJlunl “^tate from seveial ‘species of pine, 
especially P/«m.9 tccda^ P. nittiny P. am.1 

P, riff Ida of Noith Aineiioa, P. pinaster, P.plnca^ 
and P. Laririo of southern Europe, and P. sylre^- 
tris of northern Europe. The cnule article, con- 
sifsting of tuipentine and rehiii proper, is subjected 
to diNtillatioii, when the resin alone reniaiii.s beliind. 
The resin thus procured is used veiy extensively in 
the manufacture of common yellow soap, also for 
sizing paper and various other purposes, includ- 
ing the pieparation of ointments and plasters in 
pharmacy. 

Tije other resins most generally knoum and used 
in Europe, and here all treated in separate articles, 
are Auinie, Copal, Dammar, Elastic, Saudarnch, 
Frankincense, Lac, and Kaui i Gum. 

ites Judicata, in Law, means that the suhiect- 
matter of an action lias heen already decided hy 
a court of competent jurisdiction. A matter .so 
decided cannot again he made a grouinl of action, 
as hetweeu the same parties. 

Hcsolutloil, in Music, tlie relieving of a discord 
by a following concord ; see H.vemony. For tlie 
lieholution of Force.s, .see CoMrosiTiON. 

Resorcin. Sec DvEixfi, Vol. IV. p. 141. 

Respiration, oi Breathing, is a part of tlie 
life of all organisms, animal and vegetal de. It is 
a serie.s of c hemic a L changes, the fiist of wliicli is 
the ahsorption of oxygen into the body, and the 
last of which is the excretion of caihnnic acid. 
The as.sociation of this intake of oxygen and 
excretion of carbonic acid with the same organs, 
the lungs, is due to the fact that both the food- 
stufl and the waste-stuff are gases, and not to any 
immediate connection hetweeu them. Xecp'^sarily 
any organ adapted to the diffusion of a gas from 
the air into the blood must also he adapted for 
the diffusion of a gas from the blood into the air : 
that is, supposing tliat the living membrane, of 
which the lung essentially consists, wliich separates 
the air from the blood, acts, so far a.s tlie diffii.sion 
of gase.s is concerned, as a dead membrane ; even 
if it has any effect arising from the fact of its 
being a living membrane it is probable that it will 
behave in a .similar way to both the ingoing and 
outgoing gnses. \Ye shall first describe the process 
as it occurs in man and other Mammalia, and then 
give a sketch of comparative respiration, the various 
methods adopted in other types of animal.s for 
effecting tlie same pnrpo.se. The respiration of 
plants is dealt Avith in tlie article on Vegetable 
Physiology. For the general relation of the 
function of respiration to the other bodily func- 
tions, see Physiology. 

In all animals in which the parts of tlie body are 
nourished hy the circulation of a stream of food 
npaterial, the blootl, there must always be two 
distinct .sets of processes to consider : ( 1 ) the 
maintenance of the blood in a normal state, by 
the supply of fre.sli food-matter from time to time, 
and by the elimination of Avaste-niatter ; (2) the 
nutrition of tlie individual tissues and cells of the 
body by the hlood-strcam (see Circulation). 
Applying this to the function of respiration, we 
shall have to consider (1) the manner in Avhich 
oxygen is supplied to tlie blood and carbonic acid 
gas removed from it; (2) the manner in wliich 
the cells are able to take oxygen out of the 
blood and cast into it their usele-ss carbonic acid ; 
also the changes that take place Avitliin the cells 
between the intake of the oxygen and the output 
of the carbonic acid. These tAvo sets of processes 
are iLsually de.scribed as the outer and the inner, 
or tissue, re.spiration. Some writers include in 
the term outer re.spiration the absorption of oxy- 
gen by the cells from the blood, and the excre- 
tion of carbonic acid into the blood, and restrict 
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tlie term inner i expiration to the actual changes 
tliat take place within the cell*;. It is eAident 
tliat outer re>i)iration corresponds to the procc^ses 
of digestion and ab>ovptioii to Avlikdi food matenals 
other than gaseous are mi»jected. It must be 
evident, too, tliat tlie maxs of onr present infoiina- 
tion refers to outer icspiration ; the change-^ tliat 
take place within tlie ccdlx, of ^^]licll inner rexjuia- 
tion is a part, are the aa hole mystery of tlie ohjec- 
th’e side of life. 

Outer Ke-^pir vtion.— I n all animals Avhich 
possess a blood -stream the outer respiration is 
caiiicd on by the simple diffiiRion of oxygen into 
and of carbonic acid out of the blood through a 
thin membrane from and into the air or water in 
Avliich the creature lives. As already noteil, it is 
possihle that the fact of this membrane being a 
living one may in xmue Avays modify the other- 
A\ise simple proce.^ses of diffusion. The e^^enti«al 
structure, therefore, of all breathing organs, lungs, 
gills, or tracliere, must be the same : a thin mem- 
brane e.xposed on the one side to tlie oxygen — con- 
taining medium, air nr Avater, in Avliich the animal 
lives, on tlie other side to the blood flowing in a 
netAvork of thin -walled vessels, .so that the gases 
tliat have to pass in and out of the blood are only 
f'Cpaialcd from the air or Avater fioni A^liich and 
into Avhich they Jiave to pass by thin partitions — 
hy the membranous wall of the breathing oigan, 
and hy the thin wall of the hlood-vesseU. Animals 
such as the frog, Avhich have thin skins, can 
hveatlie with — i.e. the gases can diffuse tin ough — 
the Avhole suiface of tlieir bodies if the under .skin 
is Avell supplied A^’ith blood -vessels. A frog for 
this reason can live for days without its lungs, 
hut if its skin he rendered impervious to gases 
Avill die very quickly, even Avith the lungs intact. 
But, as all the Malnmalia IiaA^e thick skina, tins 
method of hreatliing must he i educed to a mini- 
mum, if indeed it exi.sts at all 

In outer lespiration Ave have Iavo things to con- 
sider : ( 1 ) The manner in Avhicli fresh supplies of 
oxygen are pumped into the lungs, Avliile the 
poisonous carbonic acid gas is pumped out. This 
may lie called tlie mechanics of respiration. (2) 
The manner in Avhich oxygen passes from the air 
in the hiugs into the blood, and is held in the 
blood, and tlie manner in Avliicli the carbonic acid 
in the blood passes out of tlie blood into the , air- 
chambers of the lungs. This may he called the 
chemistry of respiration. 

Structure of Respiratory Mcchanisyn, — This mech- 
anism eonsLts or the lungs, a series of minute 
air-chambers Avitli a network of capill aides in the 
Avails, the air-passages fi‘om the air-chanihei's of 
tlie lungs to the outer air, and the cliest-Avalls 
with their muscles, Avhich act like belloAVS and 
change the air in the lungs. The essentials of 
structure that a htyuj must po.xsess have already 
been emphasised. The simplest lung that Ave can 
imagine would he an elastic membranous hag, 
Avell supplied Avith blood-vessels, and Avith a pipe 
connecting itAvith the air; the most comjdicated 
that exist are essentially of that construction, the 
complications that occur having for tlieir object 
merely the enlarging of the surface exposed to the 
air. Let us begin Avith the air- passages. There 
are finst the nose and mouth ; these join the upper 
part of the gullet, known a.s the pharynx (see 
illustration at Digestion). From the iiharynx 
arises the Avundpipe (trachea) ; this passes through 
the voice-box (larynx) into the cliest-cavity ; there 
it divides into two passages (the bronchi); the 
bronchi go on dividing again and again, generally 
into tAVo ; the ultimate divisions (the bronchioles) 
open into clusters of aiv-chanihevs. The air- 
chanibers ave about T^th inch in diameter.^ It 
has been estimated that there are. some 725 millions 
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of them, and that tlieii- total surface is. about 2000 
square feet. The walls of tlie air-chambers aie 
formed of a thin ruembrane in wJiicli the blood 
and lyinidi capillaries ramify. Minute openings 
lead from tlie air-cli ambers into the lymph spaces 
of the membrane. The membranous walls are 

partly formed of 

the innei most 
The Trachea (windpipe), Bronclii, layer i.s a ciliated 

and one of the Lunga in section. e)'>il helium ; the 

cilia lash upwards, 
and thus keep the jmssages free from mucii.s 
and remove foreign particles. As the passages 
become smaller they lose their cartilages, and the 
nuiscle.s form a continuons circular layer. The 
lungs are invested by a inembrane (the vi.scoral 
pleura). At the root of the lungs this memhraiie is 
continuous with a membrane wliicli lines the clicst- 
cavity (tho parietal pleura). The space between 
the two is the pleural cavity ; it is in reality a large 
lymph space, and communicates with the lymphatics 
of tlie pleura. Owing to the air-pressure within 
the lungs the two pleurm are closely pressed to- 
gether, the lungs entirely 111 ling the chest- cavity. If 
the chest- wall be punctured the lungs partially 
collapse owing to their elasticity, and the resiiira- 
tory movements are unable to move the air in 
the lungs. 

The chest is an air-tight chamber enclosing the 
lungs taiul the heart. The walls of the chest are 
formed of bones (the ribs, sternum, and backbone) 
and muscles ; the hones and muscles are so arranged 
th«|it the size of the chest-cavity can he altered. In 
this way the chest acts as a bellows and moves air 
in and out of the lungs. The ribs are sloi)ed slightly 
downwards, especially after an expiration ; when 
an inspiration is taken certain muscles hx the 
upper ribs, and tlinse muscles connecting the ribs 
to each other contract and the ribs are raised, and 
thus the size of the chest- cavity is increased, At 
the same time a Hat muscle called the Diaphragm 
(q.v.), "which separates the chest-cavity from tlie 
rest of the body -cavity, and which after an expira- 
tion is arched upwards (by the jiressui’e of the 
abdominal \dscera upon it, the viscera in turn being 
pressed upon by the abdominal walls), forcibly 
contracts, becomes Hatter, and therefore enlarges 
the size of the chest -cavity, forcing the abdominal 
viscera downwards and causing the abdomen to 
protrude. (The relation of the lungs to the other 
main organs Avill he seen in the illustration at 
Abdomen; see also that at Diaphragm.) In 


these two ways, then, the size of tlie chest-cavity 
may he inci eased. The result of this enhugement 
is tliat the jnessuie of tlie air within the cavities of 
the lungs is lov'crcd ; air therefore from without 
ruslies through the nostrils (one ought not to 
breathe through one's iiioutli) down the vindpipe 
into the lungs, and thus a fresh supply of oxj^gen 
is introduced. The iiiovenients which produce this 
result are known as the inspiratory inovenienls. 
In making an expiration the reverse eflects aie 
produced ; tlie chest- cavity is made smaller, the 
pressure of the air in the lungs increases, and some 
rushes out through the nostrils into the air until 
the jiressures inside and outside are equalised. A 21 
ordinary expiration is eflerted by the elasticity of 
the lungs, lij^ the fall of the ribs, unsupported by 
the contraction of the muscles that caiLsed an 
inspiratory mo^'cmeut, by the elasticity of the 
cartilages of the rilis which were twisted dining 
inspiration, and hy the elasticily of the abdominal 
wall viiich was forced outwards by tliose viscera 
jmshed downwards by the diaphragm. An ordinary 
inspiration is therefore the result of a number of 
active muscular contractions, wliile an ordinary 
expiration is the result of mere passive elasticity 
of the parts concerned. There are certain other 
resinratory movements to be considered. During 
inspiration and exjuration the glottis (the opening 
between the vocal chords of the larynx ; see t)ie 
illustration at Larynx) undergoes a rhythmical 
U'ideiiing and narroiving ; this movement i.s greater 
in forced than in c|niet breathing. And during iii- 
apiration the noatnl.s dilate; in most cases perhaps 
the inspiration has to he rather a forced one be- 
fore they do so. Forced rospii'ation occurs when 
the supply of oxygen is insuhicient, or when 
carhouic acid accumulates in the blood. Any 
muscle that can aid in enlarging and decreasing 
the size of the chest- cavity is called into ]>lay. The 
average amount of air, in* the case of an indivitlual 
5 feet 8 inches in height, that goes in and out of the 
lungs at each in,sj)iiation and expiration is about 
20 cubic inches ; this is called the tidal air. By 
means of forced inspiratory movements tlie ingoing 
tide may be increased by 120 cubic inches; by 
means of a forced expiration the outgoing tidal air 
may bo increased by 90 cubic inches. After the 
most forced cxiuration imssible tiiere always remain 
within the lungs about 90 cubic inches of air. So 
that if Ave take as deep a breath as possible, and 
then make fis forced an expiration as Ave can, Ave 
shall drive out 120 -f- 20 + 90 = 230 cubic inches of 
air. This is termed the respiratory cajiacity. Since 
the tidal air is only 20 cubic inches, and 180 enhie 
inches remain in the chest after an ordinary expira- 
tion, it folio Avs the air directly changed during 
respiration is not that really Avithin tlm lungs 
themselves, but is that Avithin the nose, Avindpipe, 
and larger bronchi, the pipes tliat re.snU from the 
branching of the Avindpipe. TJierefore the changes 
of the air Avithin the essential parts of the lungs 
are the result of dillusion betAveen it and the purer 
air of the bronchi, aided by the rush Avith Avhicli 
the tidal air JIoavs in. 

The ordinary respiratory movements differ in the 
tAAm sexes and at different periods of life. In young 
children the chest Is altered in size chielly hy the 
movements of the diaphragm, and the pi’otnision of 
the abdominal Avail during inspii’atioii is therefore 
A^eiy maiiced. In men also it is the^ diaphraLun 
Avhich is chielly operative, but the ribs are also 
moved. In Avonien it is the inovemeiit of the ribs, 
ejspecially the upper ones, Avlrich is the most exten- 
sive. The respiratory rhythm is the relation of the 
acts of inspiration and expiration to each other as 
regards time. It may he expressed as foIloAVs: 
In. = 3, Ex. = 4, pause = 3. The niimhev of 
respirations in a healthy person is about fourteen 
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or eighteen per minute; it is greater (nearly 
double) in childhood. It varies according to cir- 
cuiubtances, exercise, rest, health, disease, See. ; 
in disease it may fall as low as seven or vise to a 
hundred. 

Tlie proportion of respiratory movements to 
heart- beats is about one to four, or one to five ; in 
healtli they vary togetlier.^ Since the heart ami 
the lungs are contained in the same air-tight 
cavity, it follows tliat the variations in size of the 
heart as it beats must rbytliinically affect tlie 
pressure of the air in the lungs, causing a succes- 
sion of minute puff’s of air to leave and enter the 
nostrils. Similarly the alterations in ]>ressnie 
within the chest-cavity affect the heart. Increfise 
of pressure or expiration must (owing to the 
arrangement of the valves) help the blood to flow 
out of the heart. Decrea'^e of pressuie or inspiration 
must, for the same reason, helj') tlie flow of blood 
into the heart. The pressure Avhich the expiratory 
muscle.s, aided hy the elasticity of the parts con- 
cerned, can exert is on the average equal to that 
of d inches of mercury. The inspiratory muscles 
can lower the pressure within tlie che.st-cavity hy 
a piussure equal to that of about 3 indies of mer- 
cury below that of the atmosphere ; the gi eater 
part of the energy of the inspiratory movements is 
used in overcoming the elasticity of the lungs, 
chest- walls, and abdominal walls. Tlie respiratory 
sounds are two in number : ( 1 ) the tubular suuiul, 
heard over the windpipe and the larger bronchi, 
probably due to friction of air in these passages ; 
(2) the vesicular sound, heard over the whole 
chest during inspiration, probably caused by the 
sudden dilation of the small air-chambers of the 
lungs, and to friction in tlie smaller passages. 
During a quiet expiration there may be no sound ; 
when present it is very soft and indistinct, prob- 
ably due to the air passing out of the air- chain bens. 

the Nervous MeiUianism of the Respirator }f Move- 
ments. — Although all the muscles concerned in the 
movements of breathing ai*e voluntary muscles — 
i.e. can be made to contract by an act of will — yet 
respiration is normally an entirely involuntary 
act. This is obvious from the fact that during 
sleep, or during absence of consciousness caused in 
any way, respiration goes on as well as during 
Avakefulness. Further, although we may at will 
breathe or cea.se to breathe, yet we cannot by any 
•eflbrt of the will suspend the respii*atory move- 
rnents for longer than at most a few minutes at a 
time. AVe have seen ho^v many are the muscular 
movements involved in breatliingq and it is obvious 
that the adjustment as to time and intensity of 
contraction of all these muscles must be a very 
nice one — in teclmical phrase, they must be co- 
ordinated. Such co-ordination must always be the 
result of a nervous mechanism, and this co-ordina- 
tion, together with the fact of the rlij^tlmiical 
nature of the respiratory movements, suggests that 
the whole must be under the dominance of a 
nervous centre. The position of tliis centre has 
been ascertained by experiment ; the whole of the 
upper part of the brain may be removed, and yeb 
breathing will be unimpaired ; but if a certain part 
of the medulla (see BilAIN, and illustration, Vol IT. 
p. 388) be injured or removed tlien all respiratory 
movements cease at once ; the centre must there- 
fore be in that part of the medulla. The centre 
is bilateral, for destruction of one-iialf of tlie 
medulla is followed by paralysis of the respiratory 
muscles of that side only. Further, we must cou- 
■clucle til at, since inspiration is in its niuRCulav 
movements antagonistic to expiration, there is an 
inspiratoiy centre and an expiratory centre in each 
of the two halves of the respiratory centre ; but, as 
already noted, the expiratory centre is active only 
in forced respiration. The similar centres on eacli 


side are so co-ordinated that they act as one centre. 
Tbits compound centre then is to be regarded as 
regulating the respiratory movements. We have 
said that if the medulla be injured the respiratory 
niovementh cease at once, ami that from this it is 
concluded that the rehpiiatory centre is in the 
medulla ; but in young animals it seems that the 
movements may continue after destruction of the 
medulla, or may be produced by the reflex stimula- 
tion of some centie by initating tbe skin. This 
subsidiary centre uiu-tit be in the spinal cord; but it 
almost certainly is ji subsidiary centre, though the 
matter is not quite settled yet. 

Now is the centre ' automatic ’ in its discharges 
of nervous impulses, or is it reflexly stimuLated into 
action hy the arrival of stimuli from some other 
part of the body ? We loiow by ordinary experience 
that tbe centre may be influenced from without, by 
impulses arising from liigher parts of the brain, as 
when by will we alter the respiiatoiy rhythm, or 
when it is aflected by emotions, and also by im- 
pulses arising from the stimulation of sensory 
surfaces, as when cold water is dashed against the 
skin. It is found hy experiment that the centre 
may be influenced in two distinct ways : ( 1 ) bj’' 
nervous inipirlses ; (2) by changes in the blood. 

Nervous impulses nr ay affect either the in.spira- 
tory or the expiratory part of the centre. It seems 
that all afferent nerves — i.e. nerves in which the 
iiupirlses travel towards and not away from the 
central nervous system — may inlluence the respira- 
tory centre (see NeuVous Syste^i). But the vagi 
(nerves that are diatrihuted to all the viscera) 
seem to be in specially close relation, beginning 
as they do close to the respiratory centre in the 
medulla, and ending in the lungs. If one vagus 
he cut there is not much effect upon the breath- 
ing ; but if both are errt then the breathing he- 
coinea slower and deeper. If the end nearest the 
centre of one of thenr be stiimrlated tbe resjrira- 
toiy rhythm is generally quickened ; by a certain 
strength of stiuinlus it may be made normal; if 
the strength of the stimulus be further increased 
the inspiratory movements may be made befoie 
expiratron is finished ; this effect increased to a 
certain extent must obviously result in a stand- 
still of all respiratory movements ; the chest-Avalls 
remain in the inspiratory place. But occasionally 
it happens that stimulation of the central end of a 
vagus, after both have been cut, producG.s a further 
sloicinn of the movements— they may indeed he 
eiitirelj’’ stopped ; in this case the chest-walls 
remain in tlie exjiiratoi’y phase. From tliese results 
it is concluded that the vagus contains two kinds 
of fibres that affect the respiratory centre, one kind 
til at increases the respiratory movements, another 
that inhibits them ; and, further, that when one 
kind is active in causing increased inspiratoiy 
inovenients the other kind is active in causing 
depressed expiratory movements. Further, if air 
be drawn out of the lungs, tlm.s imitating expira- 
tion, an inspiratory effort is made ; if^ air be forced 
into tlie lungs, thus imitating an inspiratory move- 
ment, an expiratory effort is made. Therefore we 
may concliufe that expiration stimulates the in- 
.spii-atory centre, and that inspiration stimulates the 
expiratory centre. That the effects from which 
these conclusions are drawn are due to the stimu- 
lation of the vagus endings in the lungs is shown by 
the fact tliat they do not occur wlien the vagi have 
been divided ; and that they are nob due to altera- 
tion ill the state of the essential gases of the blood 
is shown by the fact that they may be produced by- 
forcing an' indifferent gas, such as nitrogen, In and 
out of the lun^s. The respimtoiy pump is theie- 
fore a self-regulating meclianism. 

If we cut the vagi the respiratorj^ rhythm usually 
becomes slower, and the movements are deeper; 
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therefore normally fetimuli are coiifetantly passing 
lip the vagi to tlie centre, and accelerating tlie dis- 
charge of imp id seta hy the ceiitie. Still, an accelerat- 
ing effect K not tlie same thing as an initiating 
atimiiluh. Further, since respiration goes on when 
the highei ])arta of the brain aie removed, impulses 
pioceeding fioin above aie not essential ; and since 
when the spinal cord is cut below the mod id la the 
movements of the nostiils and vocal chords con- 
tinue (although of course all otheis cease), the 
centre works indepeiulently of sensory im]nilses 
airiving from any nerve, except the cranial nerves ; 
and since these ciaidal nerves may be di\dded, if 
the medulla and spinal cord he left intact, without 
any effect upon the resjniatoiy movements, we 
may coiichide that the ceil tie is automatic in its 
action, but may be inlluenced from without. 

The more venous the blood the gi eater is the 
activity of the centre ; when the blood reaches a 
ceitain state of iinpiiiity convulsions arise. We 
may conclude that the state of the blood affects 
the centre diiectly, and not rellexly, hy stimulat- 
ing the endings of afferent nerves in i^arions parks 
of the body ; because if the supply of blood be cut 
off from the medulla alone the same effects are 
produced. Venous blood diff’eis from arteiial 
blood in containing less oxygen and more carlioiuc 
acid. The deficiency of oxygen is the cause of 
the greater activity of the ceiibie, because if an 
animal breathe an atmospheie of nitiogen the 
carbonic acid does nob accumulate in the blood, 
and yet convulsions occur ; whereas if the animal 
bieathe an atmosphere containing sufficient oxygen 
but exces-s of carbonic acid, then the convulsions do 
not occur, hut the animal may become unconscious 
through some of the higher centres being poisoneil. 
When in action the centre discharges motor im- 
pulses down various nerves to all the muscles con- 
cenied in the respiratory move incuts. If any of 
the nerves be cut tlie movements of the mnscles 
supplied of course cease, since they are no longei 
stimulated by impulses pioceeding from the cenbie. 

T/ie Chemistry of licsjpivation. — We have now 
to explain the passage of oxygen from the air- 
chainheis of the liuigs into the blood that circulates 
in the vessels of the cliamher-wallh, and the passage 
of carbonic acid from tlie blood into the air within 
the lungs. 

In order to understand what follows we shall 
have to study the laws of diffusion (see also DlFi'^u- 
SION ). A gas consists of a great number of seiiarabe 
molecules moving with jjreat speed. The immher of 
these molecules in a cubic inch of a gas { at ordinary 
temiierature and jiressure) is estimated about 
or 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Each molecule is 
so small that the space between adjacent mole- 
cules is large compared with the size of the mole- 
cules j therefore, each molecule during its move- 
ment hOvS a large path free from collision witli obhei 
molecules. The average speed of a molecule varies 
with the tenmeniture, increasing as the tempera- 
ture rises. The molecules lying near the surface 
of any mass of gas will constantly impinge upon 
the boundaries; these impacts are so numerous 
and ^ so close that they produce an apparently 
continuous pressure all over the boundary. This 
pressure obviously depends only upon the density 
.(number of molecules in unit-space) and the tem- 
peiature (average speed of the molecules) of the 
gas. Further, the molecules of a gas arc so far 
apart that when two or more gases aie mixed their 
molecules interfere so little with each other that 
each gas exerts the same pressure upon the walls 
of the containing vessel as it would do were it 
alone present. In such a case the total pressure is 
the sum of the two or partial pressures of the 
several gases. If the space in which a gas is enclosed 
be diminished the molecules are brought nearer to 


each other, until a point ia i cached at which many 
of the molecules apiiavently act uiion each obhei in 
such a way as to become 'more coi)i2de.ti 'molccuhs^ 
thus fonniucf a liquid in the lower part of the 
vessel with its gas in the upper part. The complex 
molecules are still in motion, and interchange, oi 
diffusion, constantly takes place between the two 
legions. The number of molecules leaving the 
gaseous region depends only upon the state (tem- 
leraiiirc and densitv ) of the gas. The number 
caving the litpiid depends only ujion the state 
(temperature and density) of the liquid. When 
the diffusion takes place in a closed space a state 
of equilihiiuiu of interchange is soon leached. In 
the lungs the liquid molecules of the oxygen of the 
blood are being constantly moved past tlie common 
surface between tlie air and the blood ; the inllow 
therefore of oxygen fioni the air into the blood is 
greater than the outlloM' from the blood to the aii. 
On tlie other hand, the gaseous carbonic acid in the 
air is constantly removed from the common surface 
between it and the blood ; and Llioiefore the outllow 
of carbonic acid^ from the lilood into the aii is 
greatei than the inflow fiom the air into the blood. 
This picture of the state of mattcis that legulate 
the interchange of gases in respiration is simplei 
tluin the reality.^ The further complexity will he 
described immediately. 

We must know what are the laws goveiuing the 
diirusion when the gas above the liquid is not the 
gas of the liquid, as is tlie case when air rests upon 
a surface of water. Some of the molecules of the 
ail will become entangled in the liquid, will form 
tlie liquid of the ])articiilav gases xuithin the 
other liquid, and then the state of affaiis will 
he as before, so far as the gases, anil their 
li([uids, of the air are concern eil, and a state of 
eqiulibriiuu bet'ween each of these gases and its 
own liquid will be formed. IJiit now Mippo.^e 
tliafc tlie liquid and tJio gas have^ a special chem- 
ical affinity for one another, as is tlie case with 
the oxygen of the air and a substance in the blood, 
and aw is the case with the carbonic acid of the 
blood and a substance or substances in the blood. 
As soon as the gas has diffused into the liquid the 
chemical conipioimd will be lormed ; but now the 
reverse effect will begin, dissociation of the com- 
pound will occur, but slowly, because a greatoi 
violence of collision is necessary. Therefoie, otliei 
tlungM being equal, less pressure will be needed to 
maintain equilibrium, because fewer liquid mole- 
cules of the compound wdll become gaseous, and 
therefore few'er gaseous molecules need become 
liquid to iireserve equilibrium. Indeed, it is found 
that at a certain temperature and a certain presbuiy 
the dissociation .scarcely takes place at all; hut if 
teniperatiiie ho raised, or if the ])ressure be lowered 
to a certain point, then the dissociation will be 
very rapid. 

These laws of diffusion apply to the gases of the 
blood. In the investigation of these gases a 
saiiqile of blood is placed under the receiver of an 
air-pump (thus imitating, though exaggeiating, 
the normal pumping action of the chest- walls), the 
gases exiracted are passed through various solu- 
tions which retain the several gases, and thus they 
may be estimated and examined. The quantity of 
oxygen obtained from arterial blood is greater than 
that olitained from venous blood. The arterial 
blood of a dog yields for every 100 vols, at ordinary 
pressure and 0“ C. 58*3 vols/ of mixed gases when 
the external pressure is reduced to zero. Tins 
mixture is composed of 23 ’2 vols. of oxygen, SI’S 
vols. of carbonic acid, and 1 ‘8 vols. of nitrogen. 

If blood took up as much of these gases by mere 
diffiision as water does, it would contain 0*86 vols. 
of oxygen, 1*2 vols. of carbonic acid, and 1*6 vols. 
of nitrogen. Therefore it is evident that, while 
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tlie nitiogon is iiverely diffused into the 1)IoolI, tlie 
oxygen and the carbonic acid nnist he eoiiihined ivith 
toome substance or sul)btances in the blood. If we 
giadually lower the external jiressiire of the atino- 
spUeie upon the blood we notice that at any given 
temperature (at which the combination can exist) 
the pressure may be loweied to a ceitain point 
-without nuicli gas coming off, and that at that 
point the gases begin to come off rapidly. This is 
another proof that the gasses are combined and not 
merely absorbed in the blood ; for in case of simple 
absorption the gases come off in equal amounts for 
equal lowerings of pressure. The amount of the 
gases that can be taken from blood-plasma (free 
from blood-cells) is 0*26 vols. of oxygen, 35*26 vola. 
of carbonic acid, and 2*24 vols. of nitrogen. The 
gieat mass of the oxygen is, therefore, not in the 
plasma, but in the corpuscles ; while the great mass 
of the carbonic acid is in the plasma. The oxygen 
is found to be united to the red colouring matter, 
of whicli the red blood-cclls are chiefly composed. 
This substance is called luemoglobiii. It is not 
so easy to detennine in what conibination the 
carbonic acid exists in the plasma. A ceifcain 
amount is found in the led corpuscles (though the 
above flgures do not show it) ; indeed, some wiiters 
consider that the hieiuoglobin of these cells is the 
chief earlier of carbonic acid. The effect of lowered 
pleasure upon blood-plasma, so far as regard.s 
carbonic acid, is much the same as it is upon solu- 
tions of sodium hydrogen carbonate. Some wnters 
believe that the carbonic acid exist.s in the plasma 
in the form of sodium bicarbonate. Othei-s believe 
that it may be in the form of bisodium liydrogen 
phosphate. The presence of red blood-corpuscle.s 
lias a very marked effect upon the disengagement 
of carbonic acid under lowered pressure ; it hastens 
it considerably. This effect appears to be due to 
the presence of oxyhmmoglobin. 

The total pressure of the atmo.sphere is 760 
mm. of mercury. The partial pressuie of oxyycih 
in tlie air is 159 *6 ; of carbonic acid^ practically zero ; 
of nitrogen^ 600*4. Oxygen does not leave artenal 
blood until the paitial pressure falls to 29 ‘64, nor 
venous blood until the pressure falls to 2‘2'04j 
the.se therefore are the partial pressures of oxygen 
in ai berial and venous blood. (Jarbonic acid does not 
leave arterial blood until the partial pressure falls 
to 21-18, and venous blood until it falls to 41 ‘04. 
Therefore blood exposed to air would leadily gain 
oxygen and lose carbonic acid. But the air in the 
part of the lungs where the lespiiatovy interchange 
takes place is not the same as the air surrounding 
the body; the partial pressures of expiied air ulil 
be nearer the true uumbers ; they are— of oxy^n, 
121 *6 ; of carbonic acid, 33-4 ; of nitrogen, 600. But 
even expired air is not the same as air within the 
alveoli; for the air taken in and out of the lungs 
( tidal air) only enters and leaves the larger respira- 
tory passages near the ojiening into the outer air ; 
from ‘these it diffuses into the ah- of the alveoli. 
Tlie partial jnessures of this air have been esti- 
mated by introducing a collector into the alveoli and 
taking out samples. Specimens of air collected in 
this way have been found to have the following 
partial pressures: Oxygen, 27*44; carbonic acid, 
27*06; nitrogen, 705 '5. It is difficult to believe 
that this is a correct estimate, for the difference be- 
tween the partial pressure in the alveoli and that in 
the expired air is so enormous. However, ^ assum- 
ing it to be correct, the following diagram will show 
the direction in which diffusion must take place. 

Venous Blood. Alveolar Air, 

Oxygen 22-04 27*44 

Carbonic Acid 41*04 21*04 

T]ie vertical line I’epvesents the alveolar and 


capillary wall; the ariows show the dhection in 
which the gas molecules must diffuse. But if we 
compare the partial pressures in venous blood, in 
aiterial blood, and in alveolar air, a very remaik- 
ahle fact appear-. 

AU color Air. Arterial Blood. 

Oxygen 27*44 22*04 29*04 

Carbonic Acid..27‘06 41*04 21*04 

The venous Idood iloAvs tli rough the liing:^, and 
issues as aitciial blood, and yet the partial pressure 
of oxygen in arteiial blood is higher Hum it is in 
alccolar air^ the 2dacc from lufiieh it must have 
come ; Avhile the pressure of carbonic acid in 
arterial blood is lower than it is in iilveolar air, the 
jdace to which it has paiised. Vic must therefoie 
conclude that the living alveolar wall has exercised 
some influence upon the gases in viitue of its secret- 
ing and excreting activity; it has done woik 
against the molecmar eneigies that produce diffu- 
sion. But the nun] hers given b}- various anfcltoio 
for the partial pressuie's of the gases in the various 
places differ, so that perhaps no thoioughlv reliable 
conclusion can be drawn fiom them. IStill in any 
case the slight differences of partial pressuie, 
especially of oxygen, render the validity of any 
explanation of the rapidity of gaseous intei change 
within the lungs in terms of ordinaiy diffusion 
e.xtreniely doubtful. A possible aid to the inter - 
change has recently been suggested in the sudden 
stroke of the heart, which would liave an accelerat- 
ing effect upon the liberation of gases from a fluid 
under Ioav partial pressuie; just as a tap upon the 
sides of a glass containing sod a- av a ter aauU cause 
bubbles of carbonic acid to be given off. Further, 
as already stated, some carbonic acid is combined 
Avifch hffiinoglobin. This combination is, like oxy- 
Inemoglobin, dependent upon the partial pressure 
of the carbonic acid, and is easily given off Avlien 
tliat pressure is loAvered. Possibly the Inemoglobin 
an ay be an important carbonic acid carrier in the 
blood. 

Effects on Eespiration of the Quality and Quan- 
tity of the Gases of the Atmosphere. — The respira- 
tory mechanism, ns Avell as tlie whole body, ia 
adapted to Avork Avith air of a certain composition, 
and at a certain piessure. Tlie mechanism can 
adapt itself, Avithin certain limits, to variations of 
composition and pressure. "VVe liave to state what 
these limits are, and Avhat happens Avhen they are 
overstejjped. "We shall study first of all, because 
of its practical importance, the results of breatliing 
in a confined space, or in one insufficiently venti- 
lated. The effect upon the air of eoui'se is that the 
proportion of oxygen is lowered, and that of car- 
bonic acid increased. The first effect upon a per- 
son experiencing such a state of aff'airs is that a 
sense of mental and muscular fatigue occurs when 
the proportion of carbonic acid rises to 0*1 per 
cent., the normal proportion being 0*04 per cent. ; 
and this ia not due to the carbonic acid, but to the 
pi esence of organic matter, derived pi obably from 
the clothes, of the amount of which the carbonic acid 
happens to he a measure ; for if pure carbonic acid 
he introduced into the air of a room, until the pro- 
portion rises to 1 per cent., no disagreeable sensa- 
tions ai'e experienced in breathing it. ^ If the prq- 
poriion of oxygen be still further diminished, or if 
by shutting tlie trachea of an animal all supply 
of oxygen to its blood be cub off, tlie oxygen of 
the blood begins to he used up, and carbonic acid 
begins to accumulate, and asphyxia sets in. There 
are three stages of asphyxia. (1) The breathing 
becomes deeper and more rapid, the hlood-pressme 
rising at the same time. ^ (2) Tlie respiratory 
movements continue to increase in force and 
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rapidity, extia niiifacles are called into play, the 
expiratory inoveineiits are especially marked ; then 
all the muscles that can possibly aid in expiration 
are used, the excitement spreads to neaily all the 
muscles of the body, and conviileions set in ; these 
violent efforts exhaust the body. (3) A stage of 
(juiet, due to exhaustion, occurs ; a few long-drawn 
inspiiatoiy gJi^^ps are made, these die out; the 
whole bo\ly is convulsively stretched out, ami 
deatli iuteivenes. Wlien the trachea of a dog is 
artificially closed these events run their couise in 
h’om four to five minutes ; the convulsions appear 
at the end of the first minute, and cease suddenly 
within the second minute. In di owning death is 
often liastened hy the entrance of water into the 
iuiigs. The time at which deatli fiom drowning 
occurs varies with the state of the animal at the 
time of the occuiTeuce. Young aninials — c.g. a 
puppy — ^in wliicli the respiratoj-y changes are less 
active than in adults, may survive an immersion 
of lifty minutes ; but a full-grown dog rarely 
lecovers after having been 1^ minute under Avater. 
For man, see below, p. 667. By training, as in 
the case of divers, the respiratory centie may l)e 
accustomed to bear the scarcity of oxygen for 
much longer than it can iionnally. 

We next consider the effects of changes in the 
partial pressures of the gooses of the atmosphere, 
the total pressure remaining more or less un- 
changed, Leasened partial pressure of oxygen^ as 
already noted, results in asphyxia. IneveasGd 
partial pressure of oxygen results in the pheno- 
menon known as aimunLu After several very deep 
inspirations the state known as ajvirra occurs, and 
it is easy to hold the bi’eath for a longer time than 
usual. The usual explanation of this has been 
that the oxygenation of the blood is so complete 
that there is enough to last some time, ana tlie 
centre is not a Lima la ted by its absence or by the 
presence of the i educing stuff in the 1)1 ood. Later 
authorities regard the cessation of lespiratory move- 
ments which occur when oxygen is rapidly forced 
into the lungs by rapidly succeeding reapiratoiy 
movements as due to fatigue of the respiratoiy 
apparatus. Increased partial pressure of cai'ho^uc 
acid tends to the accumulation of carbonic acid in 
the blood, ultimately producing a state of narcosis 
Avibhoat convulsions. Decreased partial pressure of 
carbonic acid results merely in the carbonic acid of 
the blood being able to leave the blood witli greater 
readiness. Alterations in the partial piesaure of 
nitrogen have no effect. Ozone^ instead of making 
the blood more arterial, as one mi^ht expect, nialccs 
it more venous, and causes irritation of the respiia- 
tory passages. Qarhonie oxide combines with the 
hcemoglobin Avdth moio avidity than oxygen j con- 
sequently it interferes Avith due respiration. BnU 
nhuretied hydrogen, acting as a reducing agent, 
has ultimately the same effect. Nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas) produces narcosis, and is used as an 
anmbtlietic. Some gases — hydrogen, maiNi-gas, 
and other neutral gases — have no effect. Some — 
chlorine, ammonia, &c. —cause spasm of tJie glottis^ 
and so cannot he breathed. 

^ Another point to attend to is the effect of varia- 
tions in external pressure, the proportional com- 
position of the atmosphere remaining unclranged. 
Sudden and great diminution of pressure Avill cause 
fatal convulsions, due to the sudden liberation of 
hubbies of the gases of the blood Avitliin the vessels ; 
tliese^ plug up the smaller vessels, and affect the 
"ivorking of the A^’alves of the heart, and cause 
asphyxia. If tlie press lire be grad ual 1 y dhnmished, 
as in ascending a mountain, no effect even at con- 
sideiable heights is experienced beyond a feeling of 
‘distress’ often accompanied by bleeding at the 
nose. This is due to a derangement of the vascular 
system, the Avails being constructed to meet a 


cei tain external preshure. If only the respiratoiy 
intei change of gases Avere concerned, the total 
external pressure might be reduced from 760 mm 
to 300 mm., conesponding to a partial pressuie of 
oxygen of 76 mm., and^ to an altitude of 17,000 
feet, before the combination of oxygen A\itli 
liflemoglobin, ^ at the tempeiatuie of the blood, 
Avould l)e seriously affected. In various parts of 
the Avoilcl there are people living at an altitude of 
11,000 feet. If the pressure he still further reduced 
asphyxia occuis, but_ it is not quite the same 
aspJiyxia as that AvJiicIi results from absence of 
oxygen ; the characteristic coiiAnilsion.s are often 
absent, Avhile a rapid onset of feebleness amount- 
ing almost to paralysis occius. Increase of piessure 
up to a pressure of several atmospheres is folloAved 
only by symptoms of dioAVsiness, due probably to 
increased pressure upon the A\'hole organism rather 
than to a direct derangement of res})iratioii. At a 
pressure of fifteen atmospheies, Avhich conesponds 
to a partial pressure of oxygen of three atmo- 
spheres, the animal dies of asphyxia Avitli convul- 
bioiis as though fiom a delicieney of oxj^gen. The 
production of carbonic acid is diminished Avith 
inciease of pressure— i.e. the oxidations of the 
Avliole Ijody are lessened. At_a certain point thc'se 
oxidations cease, and tlie animal dies. All living 
tilings are lei lied by a too great pressure of ox3"gen. 
Tlie oxidations of some other .substances— e.g. 
phosphorus — are analogous; at a ceitain pressme 
they will not hum. 

The effect of variations in temperature must not 
be overlooked. By variations in temperature Ave 
mean of course variations in the temperature of 
the body and of the blood, ami not merely varia- 
tions ill the temperature of the surrounding 
medium, for these have normally, in Avarin-hloodRl 
animals (the temperature of cold-blooded animals 
varies Avith that of the surrounding medium), 
no effect upon the temperature of the uody, OAving 
to the regulating mechanism afforded by the 
vessels of the skin and vaso-motor system (see 
Cll?CULATinN ). The temperature of an Eskimo 
is nearly the same as that of an Afiican ; and in a 
Turkish liath the temperature only rises a A’eiy 
little. In cold-blooded animalR the oxidative and 
chemical processes of the body decrease Avitli a 
loAvered temperature, and increase Avith increase of 
tomporaturo ; but the reverse is the case Avith 
Av arm -blooded animals, for the temperatuie of the 
body in an atmosphere of Ioav temperature is parti j" 
kept lip hy increased oxidation ; tint in fever— i.e. 
when the temperature of the blood is actually 
raised' — the chemical activity of the body of a 
Avariu-blooded animal lises, Such an animal dies 
Avhen the temperature of its blood rises to 46“ C. 
or 60° C., a mauinial at 46° C., and a bird at 50° C, 
Doatii is due to the fact that when tlie tempeia- 
tiire rises to this point the partial pressure or the 
oxygen of the air is no longer snliicieiit to niain- 
taiii the combination of oxygen Avith hffiinoglobin. 
Theoretically a higher temperature might be sur- 
vived if the external partial pre.ssure of oxygen 
Avere proportionally increased, 

iNNEu OR Tissue Respiration.— W e noAv come 
to the last and most interesting part of onr subject 
— the manner in Avliich the oxygen of the blood 
enters the tissues, the use made of this oxygen by 
the cells of the tissucH linally resulting in the for- 
mation of carbonic acid, amrUie manner in AvliicU 
this carbonic acid leaves the tissues and entens the 
blood. The teim ‘inner respiration^ i.s by sonia 
AA'riters re.stricfced to tlie intci-cliange of the 
between the tissues and the blood ; but it is 
usual and more convenient to include in that term 
Avliat is known of the uses made of 
by the cells. We have spoken with 
of this respiratory action of all the cells of the 


the gases 
conhuence 
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body, but ^ve must not foigob that it ha^> not 
always been bel levied in, and even now is doubted 
by some. The original theory was tljat the oxygen 
was used, and the carbonic acid formed, in the 
lungs only. This was dispioved when it was 
‘>hown that there is more oxygen and less caihonic 
acid in the blood coming fiom the lungs than in 
that going to them. Next it was, and still is by 
some, thought that the oxidations take place within 
the blood ; the cells of the tis.sues were iiimgined 
as pouring oxidisahle matters into the blood. 
Usually very little matter capable of taking 
oxygen away from a loose comhination can be 
found in tlie blood, hub in that of asphyxiated 
animals moie of such matter was found ; this was 
explained by supposing that in asphyxia the oxidis- 
able excreta from the cells accumulated in the 
blood through insutlicieiicy of oxygen ; hub it has 
recently been sliown that this i educing stuff only 
exists in the red blood-cells — i.e. in the reduced 
hemoglobin — wliile lymph, whicli we might expect 
to hud rich in sucli matters, it being into the 
lymph that most of the excreta of the cells are 
ponied, is totally devoid of it. Lastly, the supposi- 
tion that the cells of the tissues use the oxygen 
directly is so much in harmony with all our present 
ideas of animal physiology and witli the facts of 
comparative respiration ( one- celled animals hieathe, 
and plants hreatlie, and in these there is no cir- 
culating blood) and of embryology (the embryo 
mammal hreablies though its blood-vessels aie nob 
connected directly with those of its mother) that 
one is disposed to believe it without further proof. 

The mode of interchange of gases between the 
blood and the tissues must be the same as that 
with which we are already familiar — viz. the 
diffusion from a place of high partial pressure 
to one of lower partial pressuie. The fact that 
a low partial pressure of oxygen is constantly 
maintained within the tissues is one of the pheno- 
mena that constitute the mystery of life. We 
have already seen that even in outer respiration 
the living cells of the essential membrane of the 
lungs may apparently do work against partial 
pressure, absorbing more oxygen and excreting 
moie carbonic acid than the dilferences of pressure 
ivill account for ; it is therefore extremely probable 
that a similar state of activity is characteristic of 
the cells of the other tissues. Taking the more 
obvious facts first, we know that with any weight 
of body — i.e. with a given amount of tissue to be 
supplied with oxygen — the amount of oxygen taken 
in and of carbonic acid excreted varies with the 
activity of the organism and with the amount of 
work that it is doing ; it is greater in youth than 
in old age, in wakefulness than in sleep, during 
the activity of secreting glands than when these 
aie at rest, during the performance of muscular 
work than in repose ; in this case it is tlie excretion 
of carbonic acid ratlier than the intake of oxygen 
which is especially marked. This last peouliaiity 
brings us face to face with a remarkable state of ■ 
affaiis. The partial pressure of oxygen within 
muscular tissue is always practically zero— i.e. 
however low the external presisure of oxygen may 
he, none will leave the muscle. The effect of this 
of couise will he, so far as ordinary diffusion is 
concerned, that oxygen wnll always he leaving the 
blood and entering the tissues. This oxygen is in 
some way stored up witlixn the muscle-cells, ^ so 
that a muscle will work for a considerable time 
without any fresh supplies of oxygen, even in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen. This explains the fact 
noted above, that during muscular work the excie* 
tioii of carbonic acid is in excess of the absorption 
of oxygen. A supply of oxygen, however, is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the irritability of the 
muscle, whicli soon falls off without it, probably 

bcfoie the supply of <tmed oxygen used for the 
peifonaance of its icork has been exhausted. This 

IS about all that is known of the chemical changes 
connected with respiiatioii vitliin a cell. The 
oxygen enteis it Ijy tliffusion, po'^sibly aided by 
some vital activity; the rapid stoiing away of the 
ox\"gen and conseipient ieaaiue>s to absorb moie is 
in leality an example of such activity ; the oxygen 
is made use of within the cell for maintaining its 
life, for piodiicing heat, for producing rajiitl decom- 
positions wliicli supply the energy of muscular 
con ti action ; finally the carbonic acid leave.s the 
cell and enteis tlie blood, possibly aided in this 
piocess by some^ process other than a simple diffu- 
sion. The resjjiratoiy changes of other tis'^ues are 
piohahly .similar to tho^e of muscle ; within them, 
within the lymph that bathes tliem, and within 
their secretions theie is piactically no free oxygen, 
while the pressuie of carbonic acid, owing to its 
constant production witJiin the cells, is greater 
wdthin the cells, their secretion'-, and the lymph 
tliat bathes them than it is in venous blood. 

There is anotlier fact about respiration which is 
still a puzzling matter, and, since it results from the 
changes within the cells, is likely to lemain so for 
some time. All the food of a meal, or its equiva- 
lent, is in about six houis oxidised into carbonic 
acid, water, and me a. Tlii^s is obvioms wdtliout any 
elaborate calculations from the fact that w'e may 
eat every six hours and yet not gain in W’ eight, 
wdiile, apart fiom the indigestible jiarts of the food, 
which do not affect the piohlem, the chief mat lei s 
that leave the body are those mentioned above. 
Yet food -stuffs outside the body aie not affected by 
oxygen at the tenipeiatine of the body. Vaiious 
suggestions as to the possible reason for tliis have 
been made ; hut, since the i)henoinenon is obviously 
dependent upon the vital piocesses of cells, sug- 
gestions in terms of the piinciples of ordinaiy 
chemistry cannot cany us far. 

Puither in formation regai cling lespiration will 
he found in the last editions of the text-hooks 
of physiology recommended at the end of the 
article upon that subject. The diseases of the 
respiiatory oigaiis are dealt wdtli in sepaiate 
articles, Beo^jchitis, Co2v^sumption, Pleubisy, 
Pneumonia, Tubercle, &c. 

Hiatoriccd. — Aristotle (384 B.c.) thought that 
the object of respiration was to cool the body. 

He observed that the w’armer the animal the 
more rapid the breathing, and transpo.sed cause 
and effect. Galen (131-203 a.d.) experimented 
upon the mechanics of respiration, and knew eome- 
thing of the nervous mechanism. He believed 
that 'soot ' and w'ater weie excreted from the body 
by the lungs. Malpighi ( 1661 ) described the struc- 
ture of the lungs. Van Helmont ( 1664) discovered 
carbonic acid ; Hlack (1757) observed that carbonic 
acid is breathed out of the body. Priestley (1774) 
cliscovered oxygen. Lavoisier (1775) discovevecl 
nitrogen, found the composition of the air, and 
taught that the formation of carbonic acid and 
w'ater resulted from the comhustion that took place 
in the lungs. Vogel proved the existence of car- 
bonic acid in the venous blood ; Hoffmann found 
oxygen in arterial blood. Magnus extracted and 
analysed the gases of the blood in both states. 

Comvparative,. — Most of the Protozoa, all the 
sponges and stinging animals, and many simple 
wmrm-type.s live in -water, which washes their 
surface "and saturate.g their substance, the oxygen 
dissolved in the water serving the same purpose 
as that mixed with the air. While many worms 
breatlie simply through their skin, many of the 
aquatic forms have stiuctures specialised for res- 
piration — modifications of the legs or tentacles or 
vascular outgi*owths of the hod 5 ''-w^alL In EcMno- 
derms respiration is effected by the tube -feet, and 
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sometiiiieis by hollow ‘ well. The 

cvustaceaiib -usually hieatlie by oi through 

the fekhi ; in Peripatus, Myriopods, and inbecta 
air-tubes or traeliecO ramify throughout the hotly. 
Scorpions Iiav'^e plaited sacs or ‘ lung- books, ’ wJiicli 
many legaid as modilicationa of tiacheje; and these 
aie developed in spiilers also, with or, rarely, with- 
out the addition of oidiiiary air- tubes. The king- 
crab has a nni<jiie arrangement, consisting ^ of 
plaited sacs or ‘ gdl-hooks,’ adapted for bieatUing 
in water. Some mollubCb breathe simply by the 
skin, otliens have external gills, most have gills 
sheltered by the mantle, and air-breathing forms 
like snails have a mantle-cavity -^vhicli serves as ca 
lung. In Balanoglossus there are numerous res- 
piratory cleftb o])eniiig from the pharynx to the 
exteiior ; Appendicularia and young Tunic at es have 
a pair of thebe ; in adult Tunicafces the primitive 
clefts are re])laced by numeious aecondaiy slit^. on 
the wall of the phaiynx, through which water 
diawii in 1 ) 3 *' the mouth passes into an afciial or 
peribiancliial chaiiiher and thence to the exterior ; 
tlie same is txue of Ainpliioxiis. Clefts from the 
wall of the phaiynx to tlie exterior are, indeed, 
chaiacterisbicof veiLebrates, but beyond amphibians 
they are transitory embiyonic structures, never 
used for breathing. This loss of functional gill- 
clefts ia associatetl partlj^ wdth the development of 
an embiyonic birth-robe known as the allantois, 
whieli secures the aeration of the ombiyo*s blood, 
and partly with the transition from at-iuatic to 
terrestrial life. In the haghsh the nasal sac opens 
into the mouth ; in fishes this is only true of the 
double-breathing Dipnoi ; in all other vertebrates 
air passes through tlie nostrils in and out of the 
mouth and lungs. In the hag and lampre^v there 
are purac-like gill- pockets, and the respiiafcory 
arrangements are otherwise peculiar. In lishes 
gill-lilaments are borne on the skeletal arches 
separating the gill-clefts, ami the blood-vessels 
spica<l out on the iilaments are washed hy cuirents 
of water. Young Elasmobraiichs have at first ex- 
ternal gills and afterwards the internal gills charac- 
teristic of all lishes. The Dipnoi have gills, but 
they also come to the surface and gulp air, usirig 
their air-bladder as a lung, ami thus pointing the 
way to ani])hihians. For, while almost all *am- 
phibiaus have gills in their youth, all the adults 
are lung-breathers, though some I'etaiu their gills 
as well. Among liigher vertebrates there are 
many ])ecnliaritie.H, such as tixe single lung of 
most serpents, the balloon-like air-sacs around the 
lungs of birds, and the adaptations of cetaceans 
as arpiatic hiiig-hreathera, hut the essential charac- 
teristics of pulmonary respiration *are the same in 
all. The luemoglobin, so important 
in 1 aspiration, occurs lirst in Nemer- 
teans, and is pi-esent in some other 
worms, some Ecliinodei*ms, a few 
Arthropods, some molluscs, and in 
all vertebrates except the Tunicates, 

Aniphioxus, and a few exceptional 
fishes. But thoug*h htemoglobin is 
not present in most invertebrates, 
analogous pigments are common, 
especially one called haMnoc 3 miiiii, 
which turns blui.sh when oxidised. 

Artifioial Respiration. —When 
death is imniinenb owing bo a cessa- 
tion of the natirral respiration movements, it may 
sometimes be averted by an imitation of them 
carried on regularly for some time. Such a 
condition may occur in disease (e.g. asthma, 
epilepsy), though very rarely j it is most common 
in suffocation, either by drowning, choking, or 
strangulation, and is sometimes met with also 
in potaoniiig by noxious vapours (e.g. carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, coal-gas, chloroform, &c,). 


In Older that any method may ha\’e a chance of 
being successful it is of course necessary that the 
entrance of aii into the lungs he not impeded, 
eitliei by a ])iece of footl or by water in the udnd- 
pipe, 01 ' "by the tongue falling hack and closing the 
upper opening. A ])iece of food may sometimes be 
removed thiough the mouth hy the finger; if this 
fails the wiiu1])ipe should be opened (see Trache- 
otomy). In those apparently drowned the body 
should first he laid on the face, with the head low, 
and the thorax and abdomen pressed upon in oicler 
to expel fluids -wliich may have been drawn into 
the trachea and bronchial tubes. The tongue may 
need to be held forward ; this may he done hy an 
assistant, or an clastic band passed round the 
tongue and the chin will effect the object. 

Numerous different methods have been devised 
for effecting the objects aimed at, and no general 



consensus of opinion has been arrived at as to 
whicli is the best. The methods fall into three 
divisions: (1) insufflation, or blowing of ah into 
the lungs, eitlier by the mouth or 1 ) 3 ' nieari.s of 
bellows ; (2) manual methods, in which external 
manipulations of the chest- walls are made to effect 
the entrance and exit of air; (3) eleefcneal stimu- 
lation of the respiratoi' 3 ' muscles. In all ca'^es 
wheie attificial respiration is reipiired eveiy 
moment is of importance. It is doubtful whether 
life can ever be lestorcd when the Iieait has ceased 
to beat for more than a few seconds ; and when 
breathing lias stopped failure of tlie liearfc’s action 
is always iminiiient. That method ia therefore 
best which can he a 2 )i)lied with the least jiossible 
loss of time, so that niider ordinary circuinstancea 
the methods Avliich require lielluws or electric 
batteiies are out of the question. Direct insuffla- 
tion, or blowing of air into the patient’s lung.s bj' 
the mouth applied to his mouth, ie now liaicl! 3 ' 
ever used except in tlie case of very 3 'oimg chil- 
dren. Of the manual methods those most in use 


Fig. 2. 

are Marshall Hall’s (1856), Silvester’s (1857), and 
Howard’s (1877). Tlie .second is certainly t))e 
most easy to learn, but is more fatiguing to cany 
out for a length of time than either of the otlieia. 
In Mai*shall Hall’s method the body is laid upon 
its face and rolled ‘in what may be termed cradle 
fashion’ from this position on to one side and s 
little beyond it (insihration), and then back on tc 
the face (exj>iration). In Silvester’s method 
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patient is laid on hi& back on a plane, inclined a 
little fioiu the feet upwaids, and tlie &lioiiUler& 
uie gently laibed by a lirni cushion placed under 
them, >vllich also throws the head back. The 
operator then grasps the patient’s arms just above 
the elbows, and laises tlieni till they nearly meet 
above the head. This action imitates inspira- 
tion. The patient’s arms are then turned down, 
and fiimly pressed foi a moment against tlie sides 
of the chest. A deep expiration is tlms imitated. 
Ill Howard’s method the patient is laid on his 
back with a cushion below the middle. The 
operator kneels astiide his hips, places his hands 
■with lingeia spiead outwards over the lower part 
of the chest- wall, and alteinately bends foiward, 
throwing his weight on the chest to imitate ex]nra- 
tion, and spilugs hack to allow tlie elastic recoil of 
the chest- wall to imitate ins])iration. 

Whatever method be adopted, the movements 
must he gently, regularly, anclpeiseveringly carried 
on, at the rate of from ten to fifteen times in the 
minute ; and when the faintest natural ellbrt at 
respiration is observed tliey must at once be timed 
so as to 1 eiiiforce and not to oppose it. In some 
cases life has been restored under artihcial respira- 
tion when no lespiratory movements have occur led 
for an hour or everr several houis. In all cases, but 
especially in that of persons appaiently drowned, 
aitifrcial respiration should be conducted in a 
warm atmospheie, 90° P., or even more if possible, 
and should be supplemented by warmth applied to 
the body and by vigorous friction. In those 
apparently drowned recovery is very rare after 
complete immersion for five iiiimites or more. If 
stunning or fainting has occurred at the moment 
of immersion, so that the lespiiatory movements 
have been annulled or much diminished for the 
time, less water will have entered the lungs, and 
the chance of recovery may be greater. In other 
modes of death by auilbcation, such as choking or 
strangulation, the action of the heart may cuntiiuie 
longer, and restoration to life be therefore possible 
after a longer deprivation of air. 

yee the publications of the Boyal Humane Society and 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution ; various handbooks 
on ambulance work. A resume and discussion of the 
various methods is given by Dr 13. "W. Richai'dson lu the 
A^cleiiiad for 1890, p. 201. 

Respirators dre worn over the mouth (oral) 
or mouth and nose (oii-nasal) for cbaugiiig the 
properties of the air inspired. The name was 
fii'ht given by IMr JettVeys to an aiiparatus be 
contrived about 1835 for the p\irpose of wanning 
the air, formed of numerous layers of line per- 
forated metal with Aviie soldered to them. Their 
value in diminishing the risk of catching cold, 
which in many cases is undoubted, inobably de- 
pends ab least in part on their allording protection 
to a sensitive poi Lion of tlie skin ; they act, in 
fact, as ail additional article of clothing. But 
they aie of most value to those who are not able to 
breathe through the nose in the natural way. 
Reapiratons have been largely used of late years in 
diseases of the nose, tin oat, lungs, t&c. for impreg- 
nating the iu&i)ired air with medicated vapours ; 
for this purpose they are constructed Avith a cham- 
ber containing a sponge or cot ton -wool Avhich is 
kept charged Avith the snhstance Avhose action is 
desired (carbolic acid, cieasote, eucalyptus, or nine- 
oil, Respirators have been also devised for 

freeing the inspired air of impurities— e.g. in the 
case of lireincn, avIio have to go into an atmosphere 
strongly charged Avith smoke ; of needle-grinders 
and others whose Avork gives rise to niucli irritating 
dust ; of those Avdio are exposed to foul gases, &c. 
See Filtek. 

Respite^ a tem])oraiy delay of the execution of 
a ciiminal. See Reprieve. 


RcspoiHlciltia i') a loan laised by the niastei 
of a ship, Avheii he hats no other meaiih of doing >o, 
upon security of the caigo oi goods on board the 
.ship. The contract Im^ leference to a jiaiticular 
voyage, and the conditions are that if the subject on 
Avhich the money is adv'aiiced he lost by sea, risk, or 
supeiior force of the enemy the lender shall lose 
his money ; and that if the goods anivc in safety 
tlie loan .shall be lepaid witli a gi eater than ordinary 
late of iuteiest, called iiiaiine inteieftt. When the 
shi]) herself is hypothecated the contract is called 
Bottomry (fi-v.). As a inattci of fact the term 
respondentia is now seldom used, and geneially 
the expiessioii hottuimy i& employed Avhether tiie 
A'e-s.-iel or her cargo or both he the secuiity. 

Responsibility. See Ixs.txiTY, Infant, 
Husband and Wife, Ea’idenge, Capacita' 
(Legal), Li.ybilita', 

Rcsponsioiis. See Oxford. 

Rest-harrow [Ononts], a genus of jdants of 
the natural oiilei Legumiuosjti, sub order Fapiliou- 
acem, having a 5-cleft hell-shH])e‘d calyx, the 
standaid of the corolla large and stiiated, the keel 
beaked, the pod tuigid and few-seeded. There aie 
many species, chiefly natives of Eiuope, ami geuei- 
ally herbaceous or half-shi ubby. The Common 
Rest-haiiuw {0. arvenmii) U ahiuulant in pasUue» 
and by av ay sides in Biitaiu. Its lower leave.^ luive 
three leaflets, the upper aie simple; the tloi\eih 
aie axillary and rose-coloured, or occasionally 
Ashite. The plant is half-shrubby, Avitb somewhat 
spiny stems; viscid; and its smell stiong and 
unpleasant. The roots aie tough and Avoody, 
AV hence its English name. It is sometimes a 
truuhlesonie Aveed, but only in neglected pastines, 
and disapjiears before careful cultivation. 

RcstiacciP, a natuial order of plants, nearly 
allied to Cyperaoeie, mostly natives of the soutliern 
hemisphere, and abounding at the Cape of Good 
Hope and in Austialia. They are herbaceous 
plants, or sometimes half-shrubby, haie biinple 
stems and narroAV leaA'es, and are hard, Aviry, and 
rusli-like. They have generally a creeping root- 
stock. 

RcstigOUClie, a liver of Canada, ri^es in 
easteui Quebec, floAvs sout]i-ca.st into New' Bruiis- 
Avick, then east and north-east into the Bay of 
Glialeiiits, foimiiig part of the boundary between 
the two provinces. Its length is about 200 miles. 

RcStOl'cltiOll, the lesiimption of monarchical 
go^'ermuent on the return of Charles 11. to his 
kingdom, May 29, 1660. A form of prayer for 
that day Avas annexed to the Common Prayer- 
book fiom then until 1859 ; ami, in coiniiieiuora- 
lion of Boscobel (q.v.), ‘ Oak-apple Hay * Avas long 
also celebrated by the displaying and w'eaiing of 
branches and s^irigs of oak, Avilh gilded oak-ajiples. 

RestOl'ation, iu its true sense, means bringing 
back or replacing what has gone; hut of late yeais 
the Avord has come to have a neAv meaning. 
Restoiation now means making new^ imitative 
A\'ork to take the place of decayed or fractured 
Avork, and in this sense it applies to pictures, 
sculptuie, furniture, and architectuie ; but as 
applied to architecture it is alloAved a still Avider 
meaning — viz. the building np aiiew^ and Avitli new' 
materials portions of buildiugs wliieli have ceased 
to exist, such new work being designed afresh in 
imitation of Avhat Avas supposed once to have 
existed. The neAA^ meaning of the Avord restoration 
only applies to Avorks of art, including all the 
decorative arts. The ‘ restoration ’ of pictures and 
sculptures has long ago been condemned as dimin- 
ishing the value of such Avorks of art. For instance, 
at the British Museum and other public galleries 
it used to he the custom to employ a sculptor to 
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‘ re&tore ’ antique statueJ^by niakiiig new arms, 
or noses, or even heatls, to replace such features as 
weic nufesing ; and, altliougli sculptois of note were 
employed to do this, it was eventually decided 
that the lesults were not satisfactory. Tlie truth 
is that up to that time it had not been understood 
that a work of art is tlie creation of an individual 
— his rendering of an id era — and thatanotlierai’tist, 
even if living at the same time and in the same 
mental atmosphere, would hardly giasp that idea so 
completely as to he able to supply a portion of the 
work if missing, and much less could one Indiig 
hundreds of yeais afterwards be successful in so 
supplying tlie missing poi tion. 

it is, however, with reference to 1 mil ding that 
restoration in this new meaning is ciiielly con- 
cerned. Roughly speaking, by the end of tlm 17th 
century all appreciation of the artistic qualities of 
our mediicval buildings had ceased, the art had 
died out, and given place to the Renaissance (q.v. ) 
style of architecture. Rut about the middle of the 
18th centiny theaitistic qualities of iiiedimval archi- 
tecture began slowly again to obtain a lioUl upon 
the people. It seemed to be looked u]jt)n as quaint 
and Ionian tic, and strange rude imitations of it 
were made, such as strawberry Hill, which was 
built by Iloraee Walpole. Such work is now 
generally desciibed as ‘ Carpenter’s Gothic,’ per- 
haps because tiie restoieis often put in wood- 
framed windows with pointed arches in feeble 
imitation of medimval work. 

The lirat attempts to reproduce Gothic work 
followed upon the decay of the Renaissance style of 
architectuic, and constituted the germ of the modern 
re-itoratioii movement, or Gothic Revival, as it ia 
gejierally CcalJed. Tliis juovemenfc began to woi-k 
actively about the begimiiim of the 19th century, 
and was largely accelerated l»y a revival of activity 
in the Established Chiircli of England. An impulse 
Avas given to the restoration movement by a society 
calleil the Camden Society, and afterwards the 
Ecclesiological Society, Avliich Avas composed of 
churchmen and clergy, and started at Cambridge 
in the year 1810, 'I*he members of this society 
studied the history and usages of the church before 
the Reformation, and l)y that means found out 
Avhy our medhwal churches Avere constructed in 
the form in Avliich they have come down to ns, and 
Avhat Avas the use to Avhich their furniture, such as 
rood-screens and rood-lofts, sedilia, piscina, credence 
tables, aumbries, and the like, Avas put. Before 
the formation of this society men had already 
studied medimval architecture, and liad recognised 
that there are live distinct styles following one 
upon the other^ — \dz. Saxon Avork, Norman Avovk, 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular Avovk 
{see Aucuitectuiie, Gothic Architectuee). 
This classification rras first made by Thomas 
Rickman, and these teims which he gave have 
been adhered to. Our mediicval churches aie 
generally composed of tAVO or three and sometimes 
of all the styles j but the modern Gothic revivalists 
desired, and in many cases still desire, to see the 
buildings coj])plete iu one style, and consequently, 
if an ancient building is composed chiefly of one 
style, tliey would destroy all tlxe subsequent Avork 
and replace it by Avork designed in the same style. 
The subsequent Avork thus destroyed is generally 
.spoken of as ‘ debased ’ AVork. 

Under the influence of the Camden Society the 
Perpendicular clerestory and flat roof were taken 
off tlie Round Church at Cambridge, and tlie 
present high-pitched roof, Avhich was thought to 
be more correct, was put on, Each one of the 
styles Avas in fashion in its turn, strangely enough, 
each becoming fashionable in the order in wludi 
they Avere naturally developed. As might be ex- 
pected, the movement produced specialists, of Avhoni 


Sir Gilbeit Scott Avas the most noted. Into his 
hands Avas placed nearly every cathedral clmich 
in England, as Avell as a countless number of 
parish churches ; however, he did but follow in the 
steps of the elder Pugin. Long before his death a 
cry of discontent aiose. Even those who had felt 
that it might he po.ssible to imitate the mediaeval 
Avork aceuiately, so as to replace missing features, 
saAV that this Avaa a hopeless task, for nob a single 
successful example of ‘ restoration ’ could be pointed 
to. Ruskiii Avrote strongly against ‘restoration,’ 
urging the folly of atteippting to reproduce a lo.sfc 
AVOik of art or any portion of it, and gmng it as 
his opinion that the only right method of treating 
our ancient buildings — such indeed as had not been 
destioyed by ‘ restoration ’—vms to repair them 
structurally by propping leaning_ Avails and mend- 
ing leaky loofs. ^ His V’ords did bub sound the 
note Avhieh was in Die ininds of many, and in 
1877 a .society Avas formed in Loudon calling itself 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, and liaving among its membeis men of all 
j)rofGSRions, including tlic clergy. This society 1ms 
clone its best to point out to those Avho still believe 
in the possildlity of ‘ je.storatioji ’ the destructive 
charnctei of such AVork — destructive ])oth of woiks 
of art and histoi'ical evidences — and it lias urged the 
importance of keeping our aneieiifc buildings in 
tlioiongli and constant repair so as to avoid the 
necessity of Avholcsale reneAval or reljnilding. The 
society also urges that no purely ornamental featuie 
bhoukl ever he reneAved any more than the antique 
statue should have its missing features replaced, 
and that where new features have of iiecessily to be 
introduced every eilbrt should be made to keep tliem 
hannonious Avitb, but dissimilar frojn, the ancient 
AVork. As examples of ‘ reHloraliou ’ Avorks Ave may 
give the north transejit of Westminster Abbey and 
tlie Avest side of Westminster Hall, nearly the 
Avhole of St Alban’s Abbey, tlie Avcst fiont of 
Salisbury Cathedral (Avbere an attempt has even 
been made to produce mediicval sculpture), Cliester 
Cathcdrjil, Worcester Cathedral ; and, in fact, not 
a cathedral remains in Eiigbind that does not bear 
marks of the movement. As has been shown, the 
‘restoration ’ movement had its origin in England, 
it has met a clieck, and shoAvs signs of dying out; 
althongli it has spread to Scotlaiul, the C’ontinent, 
and even to India. Fortunately government has 
put a check upon it there, and we may hope 
that restoration as understood hy the school of 
Bir Gilbert Scott is uoav ancient history. 

Kcstoi-atiou of Pictures. The restoration 
and the cleaning of i)ictures may be considered to- 
getlier : though cleaning, of course, more stiictly 
ajiplies to the removal from their surface of the 
accretions of dust or discoloured varnish which 
ol ISC lire their beauties, ^vldlG restoi-ation refers to 
the reparation of actual flaws in their surfaces of 
paint, or in the canvas or Avood upon Avhich the 
paint is laid. When a mastic varnish has been 
used by the painter, and lias become discoloured 
and opaq^uc, it may be removed by careful and 
gentle friction with the points of the flngeis, pre- 
viously covered Avitli a resinous powder, which 
frays off’ particles of the hardened coating in the 
form of a line Avhile dust. When copal varnish 
has been applied, its removal is more diflicnltpd 
dangerous, and is usually eflectod by an applica- 
tion of weak alcohol, apiiits of turpentine, and oil. 
A pad of cotton avooI is saturated in this mix- 
ture, and pas.sed over the surface of the varniBb, 
Avhich it dissolves and removes ; a similar pad 
steeped in pure oil being applied at intervals to 
stop the action of tlie spirit ^vhen it threatens to 
distiirl) the colour beneath the varnish. When 
portions of the paint or of the ground of priming 
on Avhich it has been laid liave been removed, 
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the'^e are ‘>ometiine^ filled up to the level of the 
leniainiii'jf porbionb with glue, si/e, and challv, and 
then carefully lepainted >vith dry colour to match 
the suriounding portions of the surface. 

The injuries of time to the various materials 
upon which colouis are laid are very various, and 
re^piire Ciareful and skilful treatn\ent, In panel 
pictures worm-lioles mu'at be carefully fdled up 
with the la^t-nanied composition, and matched 
with the adjacent portion as just de^ciibed. If 
the wood has split, its edges must be carefully 
brought together, and fastened securely with ‘but- 
tons ’ of hard wood ; or the entire hack may be pio- 
tected with a kind of grating of mahogany spans, 
so adjimted to admit of a slight con fci action ami 
expansion of the panel in varying temperatures. 
If the panel be too far gone to admit of this ti eat- 
in ent, tlie wmod is carefully removed hy tcnoa-saws, 
plane'5, and file.s, till only the surface of priming 
and colour remains, wlucli can then be remounted 
on canvas or a fresh panel. If tlic picture is on 
canvas which has become decayed, it may be 
‘reliried’ by having its hack securely fastened, 
by paste or glue, to a new canvas, and afterwards 
ironed, a process which has tlie elfect of restoring 
evenness to a cracked surface of paint; though if 
the artist has \vorked with a thick impasto the 
raised point.s of colour are apt to become fiattened, 
and tlxe character of the handling to be slightly 
altered. AVhen a fresco has to he removed from 
a wall this is usual ly effected by pasting it^ -sur- 
face on paper, and then wdth a clii^iel slowly de- 
taching the mortar wduch bears the colour 7iom 
the .stones upon which it has been laid, each por- 
tion, as it is gradually w’ithdraw’u, being coilerl on 
a large cylinder. All the operations to wdiich w'e 
liave I’ef erred require extreme caution and great 
practice for their successful accom] dishnient. AVhen 
they are entrusted to careless and untrained hands 
damage is certain, and it is im]>ossible to estimate 
the immense amount of injury to works of aib that 
has been effected by ignorant picture -restorers. 
Proper care of a picfcuie, Jiowever, ami preservation 
from damp and dust, will obviate the necessity for 
its being subjected to lestoration ; and such pro- 
tection may be most simply effected by carefully 
closing in its back, and by covering its surface 
'with glass, wdiich answers all, and inoie tlian all, 
the pi eserv alive purpo'ie of varnish, 'with the addi- 
tional advantage that it does not chill and dis- 
colour with time. Glass is being largely adopted 
in the great public galleries, for covering even oil- 
pictures, and it has only one disadvantage — its 
tendency to reflect the objects placed opposite it, 
and so to interfere with the ready and complete 
examination, as a connected whole, of the entire sur- 
face of a large, and especially of a dark, painting, 

Restor«atioiii>sts, a genei'al name for those 
w’ho hold the belief in a general a 2 ^ocatastasis, or 
‘restoration’ of all things, in Avhich, after a purga- 
tion proportioned to the I'arious moral conditions 
of their souls at the time of death, all men 'would 
be restored to the favour of God. The title itself 
is especially associated wfith a body of Univei-aalists 
wdiicli fimu’islied at Boston, U.S., in tlie first half 
of the 19 til century ; but for the doctrine, see the 
aiticle Hell, Yol. V. p. 631, and the articles 
Apogatastasis, and Uniters alists. 

Resurrection. This expression denotes the 
revival of the human body in a future state after it 
lias been consigned to the grave. We find traces 
of this doctrine in other religions, in Zoroastrianism, 
and especiallj' in later Judaism, but the doctiine is 
peculiarly Christian. In the earlier Hebrew^ Sciip- 
tures there is no mention of it. It is not to be 
found in the Pentateuch, in the Psalms, nor even in 
the earlier prophecies. It i,s supposed to be alluded 


to in Isaiah (xxvi. 19), and in Ezekiel (xxxvii.jin 
the 'well-knovn chapter as to the levival of diy 
bone^ in the valley of vision ; and in the k'-'l: 
chaptei of Daniel "(xii. 2) there is the distinct 
affirmation that ‘ many that sleep in the du-^t of 
the earth shall awake", some to evei lasting life, 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt.* 
Theie k also a well-knowm pjU'Sage in Job (xix. 
2o'27} which 'was long thought to refer to the 
doctrine of the rcMurection of the body; but all 
recent criticbm denies the validity of tliK lefer- 
ence. It is therefore not till the later Judaism 
that the doctrine appeal‘d, and it is sometime'^ 
.said, doubtfully, to have been derived fiom 
Pen-sia or elsewhere. In the time of our Lord 
it had Ijeconie a formal doctrine of the Plian- 
sees. The general body of the Jew’isli people 
.seem also to have believed in it ; the Saddncee^ 
alone disputed it. It appeal in fact, to liave 
Imcoine bound up in the Jeivish mind 'v\ith the 
idea of a future life, so that an argument Aihicli 
proved the one ]noved the otiier. It should he 
added that Moliammedanihin (q.v.) clieiishes gros-^ 
beliefs on this head. 

It leiiiained foi Christ and His apostles to leveal 
cleaily the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and to connect it with the fact of Christ’s own 
lesiinection as its special evidence and pledge. 
The following may be stated as the main points 
involved in the doctrine as revealed in the Ne'w 
Testament : ( 1 ) Tlie resurrection of the dead is 
ascribed to Christ Himself ; it will complete His 
woik of redeiiiiition for the human race (Jolm v. 
21 ; 1 Cor. XV. 22 sfj. : 1 Tlies^. iv, 14 ; Ilev. i. 18). 
(2) All the dead will be laised indiscriminately to 
leceii^c judgment according to their works, ‘they 
that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; 
and they that have done evil, unto tlje I'esurrection 
of damnation ’ ( John v. 21-29 ; 1 Cor. xv. 22 ; Eev. 
XX. 11), (3) The re.suiTection will lake place at 

‘the last day,’ by which seems to he meant the 
close of the pre.sent world (John vi. 39, 40, xi. 24 ; 
1 TJies.s. iv. lo). (4) The great event is lepre- 
sented as being mshered in hy the sound of a 
trumpet, a representation probably borrowed from 
the Jewish piactice of convening assemblies hy 
sound of trumpet (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 16), 
(5) As to the character of the change through 
which our bodies are laised after the lapse of age.s, 
and yet retain their identity i)re.seived, there is 
nothing distinctly made laiown. The possibility 
of such a change was evidently a subject of argu- 
ment in the primitive Cinistian age, and the apostle 
argues strongly in its favour (1 Cor, xv. 32 s(/.) 
from occurrences ■which are scarcely less mysteiious 
in the natural world. 

The Gnostics denied the resurrection of the body, 
and made the change a purely spiritual one. The 
Catholic belief was greatly developed hy Tertiillian, 
Jerome, and Augustine, who, however, insisted 
that the resurrection body, though identical with 
the original one, is a glorified body. A third view, 
represented in ancient times hy Origen, and le- 
centl}^ by Rotlie, affirms that the spirit must 
always liave a bodily organism, and that the per- 
fectecl pei'sonality necesaaiily assumes a spiiitual- 
i.sed embodiment ; in this view resurrection is 
limited to perfected spirit.'^. 

See the articles IMMORTALITY, CONDITIONAL IMMOR- 
TALITY ; also those on Heaven and Hell. There is a 
full bibiiogra[jhy in Alger’s Suiorit of the Doctrine of the 
Future Life (Pliila. 1864); and see the Excursus hi 
Godet’s Comnientary on St John ; Westcott’s Gosipcl of 
the Ltesurrection { 1866 ; 5tli ed. 1884) ; and Macan’s essay 
on the Eemrrection of Jcm» Chriit (1877). 

Resurrectionists, or Body-snatchers, the 
names popularly given to tliose who made it their 
business to dig coiqises out of tlieir graves and sell 
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them ats ‘subjects’ to lectuiei'^ on anatomy. 
Giadual progicss in the science of anatomy led to 
its moie thorough study by gieatly increased nmu- 
bers of medical students ; and ahoub the beginning 
of the 19tli century piofessore of anatomy found 
tliat the supply of subjects, heretofore Plainly 
obtained fioui the bodies of executed criminals, 
was altogether inadequate to meet the wants of 
the surgical and medical schools. The icsurrec- 
tioiii.sts in\ exited a new profession to supply tlie 
lack, and in the first quarter of the 19th centuiy 
drove a most flomislung trade — tlie graveyauls in 
the outlying parts of London being especially the 
happy Imnting-groniids of the oonfiateniity. As 
the business became oiganised, grave iliggers and 
sevtons were bribed to leave giaveyards unlocked 
and keep out of the way when a body was Ijeing 
raised. A very sliort time, usually at dead of 
night, sufficed; an expeib pair of resurrectionists 
being able in about foity-live minutes to prise up 
the colIin out of a nowly-made grave by means of a 
peculiar crowbar for tlie puiqiose, to burst in the 
lid, and remove the corpse. Corpses resuiiccted 
after this fashion seem to liave been worth -£8 or 
£10 — oifeiing large prohLs and nuick returns to this 
precaiious and risky trade. The hody-siiatchcrs 
caiefully replaced the clothing in the cofliii ; tlic 
stealing of the Jiaked corpse being by tlic law oi 
England a misdemeanour only, whereas the ve* 
moval of the clotlie.s was of cour.se a felony, punish- 
able by transportation. ^ tSo notorious did tlio 
practice of vesuri ectionism become that in many 
parts of the country painful precautions against 
it were regulai-ly taken. Heav^y gratings u'ere 
securely fixed over new-made graves, spring- guns 
were set, and often the relatives of deceased persons 
sat armed by their graves night after night until 
it was assumed that the corpses would he no longer 
serviceable to ‘ the doctors ’ — a custom that sur- 
vived in .some place.s till far on in tlie century. 
Gnaul-honses or to\^"ers were sometimes built for 
the accommodation of the watchers. To the 
popular horror of this degraded calling, recruited 
from the worst classes, was added a strong 
suspicion that resurrectionists would on occasion 
mannfachuc corpses — a suspicion confirmed in f lie 
notorious case of Burke and Have (see Burkk, 
William). The passing of the Anatomy Acts of 
i 1832 and 1871 rciuleved the lucrative tratle of the 
j resurrectionist superlluous ; hut in out-of-the-way 
I places there are still traces of the old terror of 
l)ody-sn ateliers supposed to drive out silently at 
nights in gigs wibli india-rubber tires, the horses 
being also shod with india-rubber, and the occu- 
pants of the gig provided with pitch-plasters to 
clap on the mouths of any likely victims. Single 
instances of a special land of resurrcctionism have 
occuned more recently; it is practised expressly 
with the hope of obtaining a reward from the 
relatives of the iierson whose body is stolen. Tims, 
the American millionaire, A. T. Rtewart, died in 
April 1876, and Avas embalmed and duly buried 
in a triple codhi in the family vault in a Ngav 
Y ork graveyard ; two and a luilf years afterwards 
tlie body Avaa removed, and a leward of $25,000 
was oflered by advertisement for its restnralion. 
Tho body-snatcher.s, represented by a regular prac- 
tising laAvyer, demanded $200,000, tlien $100,000, 
and after three years restored tlie body on pay- 
ment of $20,000, a promise being exacted that iio 
attempt should be made to di.scover the thieA’-es 
(see Chfimhem^s Jammed^ 1888, p. 717), The body 
of the Earl of CraAvford and Balcarres, Avho dieil 
at Florence in December 1878, was removed from 
tho mausoleum at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, a year 
afterwavd.s; but in this case no reward Avas oBered, 
and the body Avas found in a Avood close by in 
July 18S2, seven months after its removal. 


Retainer i^, in English law, the act of en- 
ofiging an attorney or counsel to attend to aceitam 
suit or case. The retainer of an attoiney may 
he either ^'elhal or in Avriting ; but the retainei of 
counsel is usually by A\'iifcteii luemorandiim handed 
to his clerk, together with a small letaining fee. 
A general letainev is given by a paity Avho Avishes 
to secure the services ()f counsel in ail actions 
brought by or against liiin. The term retainer is 
also used to denote the right of an executor to 
retain a debt due to himself from his testator’s 
estate. 

Retford, E ast, a market-toAvn of Nottinglmm- 
shiie, on the right hank of the Idle, an alHuenbof 
the Ticnt, 2-1 miles E. by S. of Shellicld and 138 
NNIV. of London by the (Ircat Noithcin Uaihvay. 
It has a handsome toAAn-hall (1867), a giainmav- 
school (1552; udmilt 1858), paper-mills, hoii- 
foundries, &:c. It Avas fiist formally incorpoiated 
liy James T., the municipal hnniKiary being ex- 
tended in 1878. The parliamentary hornugh A\as 
extended in 1829 to take in I lie Avliole wapentake 
of Bassetbw — since 1885 one of the four county 
divisions. Pop. of mnniciiial hoiongh (1851) 2943; 
(1881) 9748; (1891) 10,008. See Piercy’s imon/ 
of Bnfford 

Rotlicl, a toAvn of Fiance (dept. Ardennes), 
prettily situated on the light hank of the Aisne, 
24 miles NE. of iLheims, has Avoollen and other 
manufactures. Pop. 7377. 

ReHiilO a seaport of Ciete, on 

its 1101 Lh coa^t, 40 miles \V. of Candia; fiop. SOOO, 

Retina. See En3. 

Retinit<5. Pitcttstonti:. 

Retiiios'pora. Wee Cvpiies-s. 

Retirement of oillcers from the British army 
is governed by loyal Avarraiits issued from time to 
time. Tlie rules of 1889 permit o/hcers to retiic 
voluntarily with grai.uities or pensions, and oblige 
them to letivo at certain ages, or after a period 
of non-employment, on half-pay. Voluntary 
retirement on a gratuity of £1200 is allowed to 
ollicors other than those of the C’oast Biigadelloyal 
jkvtillei'y, Coast Battalion Royal Engineeis, Royal 
Malta "Fencihlc Artillery, ’Riding-masteis and 
QuartermasLcis (q.v.), aftci lAveh^e yearu’ seivice, 
anti to otlievs on a ])ension accortling to rank and 
RervicG. With cortaiii modifications, the maxininm 
rate.s are captains, £150 a ycai ; majois, £250; 
lieuienant'ColonelR, £450. The age for com]mlsory 
retirement is forty-five for captains and oiliceisof 
loAver rank, Avith the exception.s named above, forty- 
eight for majors, fifty-live for lieutenant-colonels 
and colonels, sixty-tAvo for major-generals, and 
sixty -seven for lieutenant-generals and generals. 
Non-employment for five years in any rank also 
entails retirement. Officers of the Indian Wtaif 
Corps and captains of the Royal Engineer.? do not 
come under these rules. The peii.sions granted in 
cases of retirement for age are, generally speaking, 
£50 more than those cited above, hut for the tlnee 
rallies of general ofiicer.s they are £600 to £700, 
£750 to £850, and £900 to £1000 accoiding to age. 

Certain additions, generally in the form of 
gratuities, aie alloAvcd to purchase officers and 
officers of the late East India Company’s Artilleiy 
and Engineers, in con.sideration of ilieir altered m ex- 
pects. The pensions of officers of the Indian Staff 
(Jorps are .subject to regulations laid doAvn from 
time to time by the Secretary of State for India 
Tliey are considerably larger in amount than those 
giantcd to the other branches of the service, and 
are affected by numerous rules as to furlough, 
length of service in India, &c., but no iiension can 
be earned by less tlian tAventy years’ service. 

Officers or the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery and 
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Coiiijt Battalion Royal EIlgineel■^, in^^pectors of | 
army schools, Tiding- masters, and quaiteniiasters ’ 
can ’earn a maxim iiin pension of £200 a year, oi the ’ 
two riisst-mentioiiecl classes if retired foi" nge (hfty- 
five years) may receive the full pay of theii rank. 
Foi the Royal Afalta Fencible Aitillery the inaxi- 
nuim lates of retiied pay are captains, £200 a year ; 
majom, £300 ; lieutenant-colonels or colonels, £365. 

Repaitmental officei^ leeeive retired pay at lates , 
corresponding to those granted to otlier oilieei-) j 
and on Himilar conditions .‘is to age. Some of the I 
highest rates aie chaplain-geneial, £600; com- i 
iiiissary-general, £800; director-general, Aledical | 
Staff, £1125. ^ I 

The army estimates for 1891-92 provide for a total ! 
of £1,853,632 on account of retired pay ami giatui- I 
ties (£1,543,950), half -pay (£75.550), alhwauces to ’ 
widows, &c. (£164,563), rewards for di'itinguished 
services (£12,400), pensions for wounds (£15,200), 
and retiied pay of officers of auxiliary forces | 
(£41,903). Similar votes for warrant-officers, 
iion-cornmis&ioned officers, and men amount to 
£1 ,856,207. 

In tire navy officers are placed on the retired 
list at .sixty-live years of age if admir-als or vice- 
admirals, sixty for rear-admirals, fifty-five for 
captains, fifty for cominander.'s, and forty-five for 
lieutenants, with the option in each case of retiring , 
fiv'e yeav.s eaidier. Lieutenants and command eih i 
are also retired compulsorily if they have not 
served for five years afloat, captain.s after seven 
yeai.s without service, and flag-officers after ten 
years. In 1891 there were 2048 naval and 239 
marine officer’s on the retiied list, costing £616,518. 
See Pensions, RrscHAitOE, Superannuation. 

Retort, a vessel employed hy chemists for the 
purpose of distilling or elfecbing decomposition hy 
the aid of heat It may he made of glass, earthen- 
ware, or metal, according to the purposes for which 
it is to be employed. (liar's retorts are the most 
common, and their ordinary form is seen in the 
figure. They may Ire emiiloyed for the production 



Retort fitted -with Liebig's Condenser : 

A, bulb of the retort, into 'which the liquid to be distilled is 
put; D, the receiver, into which the end of the retort is 
placed ; BB, the condenser, receiving a supidy of cold Vrater 
from E by means of the pipe C, the heated water escaping at 
P ; It, the heating .sppaiatus, a Bunsen burner in this ease. 

of such products as do not require any e.xtraordlnary 
degree of cold for the condensation of tlieir vapour 
— as, for instance, for the production of hydro- 
cyanic or nitric acid. The glohrilar ve-^sel in which 
the neck of the retort is inserted is from its function 
termed the receiver. Cold may be applied to the 
neck of tlie retort— for the purpose of conden.sing 
the vapour — in various ways, as by the application 
of cold wet cloth, by a current of water, or by a 
special apparatus known as Liebig's Gon<Unse)'i 
shown in the figure at BB. 


In oi’dinaiy ease«^ requiring a higher temper ature 
titan glae^s could bear earthen retorts are u«?ed ; for 
the preparation of hydiofluoric acid retorts of lead 
are employed ; wliile for tire preparation of ««trong 
‘=-ulpliuiic achl platinum is the Irest material for 
tire retort. Ron retort ‘i are employed in the 
lalmratory for the preparation of oxygerifrom black 
oxide of mangane-ie and some other proceS’-es, and 
I in gas-'uotks for the destructive distillation of coal. 
See Distillation. 

Retours. See Records {Scotland), 

Retreat, a period of r’etirement to a religions 
hou'^e, for self-examination, meditation, and prayer. 
Retreats commonly last either three or seveir days, 
and are conducted by a cleric, who delivei’s ad- 
dr'e-i^es daily. They are in use both in the Roman 
and, among the High Ciirtrch party, in the Anglican 
Cliurch. 

Retriever# As the naure implies, the retriever 
is a breed of dog trained to find out and bring hack 
any killed or wnurrded game. The wor-k of the 
retriever was long done hy variorrs breeds of dog^, 
sirch as the pointer, setter, or spaniel, but, in 
addition to it spoiling these dog-5 for their regrrlav 
work, they were found to be too hard-mouthed, 
the worst fault possible in a retriever, as he wastes 
more in game injured than would have been lost 
without him. Cros-^es with the Newfoumlland 
were tried, and gradually two kinds of retriever 
were introduced. One \ariety, known as navy- 
coated, was probably the result of a cro=is Avith tire 
setter; and the otlrer, known as curly-coated, is 
from the Avater-spaniel or poodle. Not much 
attention wa.s paid to tire retriever until the intro- 
duction of dog shows, about 18.50, but since that 
time the Ineed has been kept free from any fre^li 
cr’ 0 ‘=!s, with a great inipiovement in the appeamnee. 
The two A'arietie.s of retriever differ only in coat ; 
the curly coat should curl clo.sely aird firmly all 
over the body, the avraw coat should fall stvarglrt 
and thick. An intelligent large bead, Avitb a frill 
clear eye, should ahvays be seen in the retriever*. 
Legs and feet need to be large and str’ong. The 
reti’iever should not be too small, as it needs a 
pOAverfnl dog to retrieve a hare successfully. The 
retriever make.s a very good Avatch-dog, and number- 
less bad specimens of the breed are to be found 
jfulfilling this Amcation only. The pure retriever is 
gentle in temper and easy to command. 

RetrogVftde, in Astronomy, a term applied to 
the motion (real or apparent) of a celestial body 
Avlten tlrat is ojrposite in direction to the yearly 
course of the sun from Ave.'^t to east. Tire .stiperior 
Planets (q.Ax) retrograde Avlren in opposition (see 
Conjunction). As their motion is then nearly 
parallel to tire earth's, they, moving more sloAvly 
than it, appear to fall behind for a tinre. This 
period of retrogradation is of coru’se longer for the 
planets whose ii rot ion is sloAver, and less for those 
Avho=ie speed rrroi’e nearly app roach e.s that of the 
earth. The inferior planets, Avlrich mov’-e faster 
than the earth, retrogi-ade A\dren in infei'ior con- 
junction. Their course being then nearly parallel 
to the earth's, they gain upon it, and appear to 
pass the .sun from ea.st to Avest. Thus Venir^!, 
Avlien neaiing the end of her ^ appearance as an 
eA'ening star, descends each night nearer to the 
Avestern horizon, until so near the sun as to be lost 
in his rays, Pas.sing then to Iris Avest side, the 
planet reappeai-s as a moraing star. 

Retz, Jean FRANgoi.s Paul de Gondi, C.\b- 
DINAL DE, Avas boiTT ^ at Alontnrii’ail in 1614, of a 
family or*iginally Italian, that had acquired great 
estate.^ in Brittany and formed connections Avith 
the noblest families of France. His uncle aa'rs 
Avchhishop of Paris, and Ire was early destined for 
the church in spite of amour.*^, duels, and every 
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form of unci erica] Lebaviour. A friend reproaching 
him witii Ills debts, ‘ (Jicsar,’ said the splendid 
young ])rodigal, 'at my age ou'ed six tiiiies^ as 
mucli as I do.’ Retz was entangled in political 
intrigues fioni his childhood up, e\en under the 
^YatcTlful eye of Kiclielieu, and, liaviiig at lengtli in 
16411 obtained the coadjntorhhip ^vitli reveision of 
the arclihisho])iic of Paris, he skilfully used the 
jositioii to iii/ike tlie Paiis populace devoted to 
liiiiself. He ])lotted actively against Mazariii, and 
was one of the main iiistigatois of the outlneak of 
the Fionde in October 1648. Hui’ing the next fonr 
yeai.'s he lose and fell with the fortunes of his 
party, receiving, howes^er, a cardiuars hat from 
Rome, until 1652, wlieii he was flung into prison, 
liust at Vincennes, then at Nantes. After two 
veais he made his escape, wandered in Spain and 
England, appeared at Rome — where, it is said, he 
secured the election of Pope AleNander VII. — and 
at length in 1662 made lus peace with Louis XIA'. 
hy re.sigiung finally hib claim to the aichhishojnic 
in exchange for the ahhacy of St Denis and lesLora- 
tion to his othei benefices, with arreais. fic spent 
the rest of his life niainl;;^ in quiet at Paris, at 
Comiuercy, and St Miliiel in Lorraine. His enor- 
mous debts, reaching to four niillion.s of fiancs, 
he provided for in 1675 by determining to Mive 
for Mb creditoM,’ making over to them liih whole 
income save 20,000 lines. He died at Paiis, 24th 
August 1679. 

Retz was connected by marriage with Madame dc 
Hevign^, and figiire.s in a perliaps loo pleasing light 
in her deliglilfiil letters. Plis MCnmires^ comin" 
down but tul 1655, tlirows niixcb H^lit on the dark 
and troubled intrigues of the Pronde, and displays 
quite i-emavkable skill in narrative and elaborate 
character-drawing. His own character lias been 
sketched Mith faithful, if unkindly, truth by his 
great antagonist, La Rochefoucauld, and the sum 
of the whole is contained in the woids : 'He has 
raised up the greatest disorders in the state with- 
out having foiined any plan how to profit hy them.’ 

Tlie earliest edition of his luastei piece in a hind 
peculiar to Piencli literature appeared at Nancy in 1717, 
but the first adequate edition was given in the 24th 
vol. of Hicliaud and Ponjoulat's collection (Paris, 1850). 
Later and better editions are by Guruzoz (1844) and 
Champolliou-Figoac (1859); but the host is that in the 
SGiies of *Les Grands Ecvivains de la Franco,’ edited 
successively by A. Feillet, J. Gouidanlt, and R. Clmu- 
telauze (10 vols., 1872-88). Bee works by Curnior 

(2 vuls. 1863), Topin (3d ed. 1872), Chantelauze (3 vols. 
1878-79), and Gazier (1876). 

Retz, Rais, or Ratz, Gilles be, a 15Ui-centiiry 
monster of iniquity, was a Breton of high rank and 
family connections, who distinguished himself 
niuler Cluirles VJI, in tlie struggle with tlie English, 
fighting h}’- the side of the Maid at Oi leans, and 
bearing the alraa-dish at tlie coronation of tlie king. 
He was inade marshal of Erance in 1420, and soon 
after retired to lus estates, where for over ten yeais 
he is alleged to have indulged in the most infamous 
orgies, having kipnapped or enticed to liis castle 
as niauy as 150 children, who were sacrificed as 
victims to his nimatuial lusts or his sorceries. He 
was at length hanged and burned at Nantes in 
1440, after a trial closed by his own confession. 
It should be noted that the tvhole story is by no 
means free from suspicion, and, moreover, that 
both the Bishop of Nantes and the Duke of 
Rnttany were active peisoiial enemies of Retz. 
Attempts have been made to find in him an his- 
torical original for ‘Bluebeard* by persona ignorant 
of the world-wide diffusion of stories of forbidden 
chainbeis and punishments for curiosity. See 
Baring-Gould*3 Booh of Were-Wolves (1865). 

Retzscli) Eriedrich August Moritz, painter 
and engraver, u'as born in Dresden, 9th December 


1779, and studied at the academy of his native city 
where he became a professor in 1824. He died lltli 
June 1S57. Pie has acquired great celeluity hy his 
etchings in outline of Schiller and Goethe— those of 

(joethe’b Faust being particularly well known 

Foumic’s tales, and SiiaKespeaie. His mastei])iece 
is ‘The Chess-playeih ’ (Man against Satan). 
Retzsch likewise painted adrnirahly in oils. 

Reiicliliii, JoirANX, also known hy his Gra?c- 
ised name of CajmiOy humanist and one of the 
first promoters of Plohrew studie.s in Germany, was 
born at Pforzheim iii tlie Black Pkmest, 2Rfch Ilecem. 
her 1455. He received his earliest education at 
Sclilettstadt, and in 1473 "was appointed travellintr 
companion to Prince Fiicdiicli of Baden. In this 
capacity he visited Paiis, where he studied (Ireek 
under Ilermmiynius of Hparta, besides assiduously 
])raGtising the composition of Latin. Two yeais 
later Heuchlin went to Basel, where he continued 
his study of Greek, and wiole his Lcatiii dictionary, 
VocahnUirius Brcmlotpius (1476). In tlie same 
year he paid a Bccond visit to Fiance, studied lav 
at Oilcans (1478) and at Poitieis, tlieu, retninin» 
to Germany ( 1481 ), set np as lecturer at Tlibingem 
In 1482 and again in 1490 ho was in Italy on the 
business of Duke Eherliard ; in J492 we find him 
studying Ilehrey' niuler ^ a learned Jew, Jacob 
Jehiel Loans, the inipcrial physician. In 1496 
ReuciiUn went to Heidelberg, where he became the 
main iiromoier of Greek studi(»s in Germany, though 
not a public lecturer. In 1408 he was sent to Rome 
liy Philip tlie Elector-palatine, and applied liimself 
more vigorously than ever to the study of Ilebiew 
and Greek. Reiichlin returned to Stuttgart in 
1499, and in 1500 obtained a judicial appointment. 
Ill 1506 appeared his lliuUmcnia Lii\giim llehraica;. 
Ilia Hebraic studies, which embraced the post- 
biblical Jewisli literature, were di awing him into 
biller strife with beamed Jews, Jewish proselytes, 
and the Dominicans, and directly and poueiliilly 
lie! ping on the Reformation. It was in 1510 tliat 
Johann^ Pfofl’erkovn, a Jewish proselyte, in the 
true spirit of a renegade, called upon princes and 
subjects to persecute tlic religion of his fatlicis, 
and especially urged the emperor to burn or confis- 
cate all Jewish hooks except tlie Bible. Reuchlin 
rcmoiisbj’ated, maintaining that no Jewish books 
Rhouhl be destroyed except those directly written 
against Ciiristiaiiity. This tolerant attitude drew 
upon Reuchlin the enmity of the Dominicans, and 
particularly the inquisitor, Jakob von Hoogstiaten. 
These eneiiiiea of ReueliHii held po.sses&ion of the 
universities of Paris, Louvain, Erfurt, and Mainz ; 
but all the distinguished and independent thinkeis 
in Germany xvei-e on the side or tlie brave and 
humane scholar. Among the Rcnclilinisls wo may 
especially mention the names of Ulrich von Hutten 
(q.v.) and Franz von Sickingen (q.v.) ; and to this 
con ti*ov Cray we owe tho Fpisiolai Ohscw'omm Vir- 
oru»i(q. v\). A quarrel broke out between Uliich 
Duke or Wurlemberg and tlie Wwabian League, in 
the cour.se of which Itenchlin became a prisoner of 
Duke AVilhelm of Bavaria, who, however, in 1520 
appointed him profossor at the uni\'ersily of Jngol- 
stadt. In 1522 the plague broke out at Ingolstadfc, 
and Reuchlin tauglit once more for a term at 
Tubingen , but soon after fell sick and died at 
Liebenzell, near Hirschau, on the 3061i of June. 

Reuchlin edited various Greek texts, published a Greek 
grammar, a whole .series of jiolemical pamphlets, mid a 
satirical drama (against the Obscurantists), and in 
Verbo and T)g Aric Cabbaiisiica shows a fclieo- 

sophioo-oahbalistio tendency. See Lives by Eailiain 
(Lond. 1843), Geiger (1871), Horawitz (1877), and a 
work on Mm by Holstein (1888), 

Reiimont, Alfred von, a German historian, 
was born at Aixda-Cbapelle on 16th August 1808, 
and died theie on 27fch April 1887, Imving froj« 
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1829 to 1860 followed a diplomatic caieer, chiefly in 
Italy. Hib 11 umbel less, works deal mainly wibli 
Italian liistoiy, and one of the best known, his 
Lorenzo do' Medici, appeared in Enj^disli in 1876. 

It^^Ullioil, foinierly called Tle de Bourbon, an 
island belonging to F ranee, and lying in the Indian 
Ocean, 115 miles S\V. from Mauritius and 350 E. 
fiom Madagascar, An ellipse in shape, it has an 
aiea of 970 sq. m., being 38 miles in length and 28 
in bread til. Pop. (1885) 179,639, mostly Creoles, 
but including 15,000 negroes and nearly 30,000 
natives of India. The backbone of the island is a 
volcanic range, culminating in two higliest peaks, 
the Piton de Neige.s (10,069 feet) in the centre of 
the island, and in the south-east Piton de Four- 
naise (8612 feet), one of the most active volcanoes 
in the world. Tlie central parts of tlie island 
between tliese volcanic peaks consist of plateaus 
and terraces, separated by deep cauldron-shaped 
valleys and narrow, but profound, gorges and 
ravines. Piton de Foiirnaise is surrounded by a 
vast dreary deseib called the Pays Brule (‘Burnt 
Land ’). Except in tlie mountainon.s parts tlie soil 
is in general very fruitful. The scenery is often 
beautiful. Streams, albhougli nob laige, are very 
numcroiLS, and fall in cascades to the sea. The 
climate is hot, but on the whole nob unhealthy. 
Kainfall averages 45^ inclies in the year. Cyclones 
sometimes occur during the hotter and rainy part 
of the year (November to April), and high spring- 
tides occasionally do serioms damage during the 
remaining drier months. One- third of the island 
is cultivated, one- third under timber, and one- 
sixth is grass-land. Tiopical fuiits, sugar (the 
staple crop), coilce, vanilla, cinchona, maize, vege- 
tables (potatoes, &c.), .spices, tobacco, and similar 
products are gvoMm. The total tratle is estimated 
at 1^ million sterling — exports, £650,000 ; imports, 
£700,000 to £900,000. By far the most important 
article of export is sugar (£450,000) ; coffee, vanilla, 
rum, potatoes, and tapioca are the other chief 
exports. The imports consist principally of rice, 
claieb, and in a secondary degree lard, live cattle, 
fish, grain, coal, oils, Hour, and cloth. The capital 
of tlie island is St Denis, on the north coast, with 
33,000 inhabitants, a college, a botanic garden, &c. ; 
it is a bisliop^g seat. The remaining towns are St 
Paul, on the north-west, with 29,000 inhabitants, 
and with marine workshops ; St Pierre, on the 
south-west coast, pop. 25,009 ; I^ointe des Galets, 
the new port, between St Denis and St Paul ; and 
Salazie, with warm mineral springs, a health-resort 
of 6000 inliabitants, Tlie coast towns are connected 
by a railway 78 miles long. The colony costs 
France some £170,000 every year, and is^ adminis- 
tered by a governor and a council of thirty mem ■ 
bens. Reunion and Mauiitiiis were discovered by 
the Portuguese navigator, Mascarenhas, and named 
after him the Mascarene Isle.s, The French took 
possession of this islaml in 1649, and called it 
Bourbon, wliicli was changed to Reunion at tlie 
Revolution, and to Isle Bonaparte in 1809. Reunion 
lias been tlie official name since 1848. The island 
was in the possession of Britain from 1810 to 1815. 

Seo Bory de St Vincent, Voyages (1S04); Maillard, 
Note mr la Rutiiion (1862); Roussin, Vile de la 
Riunion (4 vols. 1882 et seq.) \ and Keller, Natur- und 
Volkslehen der Inael Reunion (1888). 

Re'uSf a town of Spain, 58 miles by rail SW. of 
Barcelona and 4 N. of its seaport, Salou. The pros- 
perity of the place dates from about 1760, when a 
number of English merchants settled theie. It ls 
a busy centre of the cotton, silk, and silk libbon 
industries, prepares wine, and manufactures soap, 
brandy, an cl leather. Pop. 27,505. 

^ RCUSS) a tiibutary of the Aar in Switzerland, 
rises on the northern face of the St Oothard, Hows 
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noUlniards past Anderniatt and Amsteg, between 
Nvhich places its bed lies at the bottom of a wild 
and narrow^ gorge, spanned by the Devil’s Biiilge 
anil other w’ondei’s of Swi^s roadniakiug, and enteis 
the south ein end of the Lake of Lucerne. This it 
leaves again at its northern end, at the town of 
Lucerne, and, still going neaily due north, leaehea 
the Aar near 'VVindiscIi (Aaigau). Its length is 
90 miles ; its basin, 1317 sep in. 

Rcii.sH, the name of two sov^ereign principalities 
of Geimany, lying between the kingdom of iSaxony 
on the E., the Pru&.sian duchy of that name on 
the N., and Bavaria on the S. Since 1666 the 
pu.sse.s&ions of the House of Reuss have been 
divided^ between the Elder and the Younger lines. 
The piincipality of Reus^ Greiz (the Elder Line) 
i& 122 sq. m. in extent, and had (in 1890) 62,759 
inhabitants. The chief town is Greiz (q.v.). The 
piincipality of the Younger Line is Reuss-Schlciz- 
Geva. Area, 319 sq. ni. ; pop. (1890) 119,555. 
Capital, Schleiz (q.v.). Of both pnncipalities the 
surface is hilly, being traversed by the Franken- 
wald ( Thuriiiger Wald), wdiose summits reach 
upwaids of 2000 feet in height. The cliief livers 
are the Saale and the AYhite Elster, the \alley.s 
of which aie well cultivated. More than a thiul 
of each state is coveied with foiests; cattle are 
fattened on the extensive meadows ; and -woollen, 
cotton, anil silk goods are W’Oven. The reigning 
pi ince of each state is a hereclitaiy sovereign, and 
in each state ahvay.s beai-s the name of Heiniieli 
( Henry ). He is the executive. Reuss-Greiz has a 
legislative assemhly of twelve niembei-s, of -\^hom 
nine are chosen by the people for six years ; Reiiss- 
Schleiz-Gera has an assembly of fifteen members, 
of wbom twelve aie chosen for tluee years by the 
people. 

ReilSS, Eduard, a learned Protestant theo- 
logian, was horn at Stia&burg, July 18, 1804, He 
first studied philology at Strashurg, then theology 
there, at Gottingen, and at Halle, and oriental 
languages at Paris under Silvestre de Sacy ; next 
cpifuihed as privat-doce7it in the theological faculty 
at Slrashurg, and filled a chair as ordinary pro- 
fessor fiom 1836 to 1838, and again after the re- 
establishment of the univei-sity from 1872 to 1888. 
He died April 15, 1891. 

His chief works are Geschichte der heiligen Schrifien 
Neuen Testaments (1^2; 6th ed. 1887; Eng. tians. 
Boston, 1884) ; Geschichie der heiligen Schriften Alten 
Z'chtammts (1^1); and Mistoirc de la Thiolugie Chret- 
ienne an Bieele Apostolique (1852 ; 3d ed. 1864; Eng. 
irans. 1872); Ristoire du Canon des Saintes Rcritures 
dans VBglise Ckrttienve (1862; Eng. trans. Edin. 1884); 
and La Bible, Traduction nourtXle avec Commeniaire 
(19 vols. 1877-79). AVith Baum and Cunitz he com- 
menced in 1863 the publication of a monumental edition 
of Calvin’s works (44 vols. up to his death ). 

Renter, Fritz, German humorist, was born 
ai Stavenhagen (‘Stemhagen') in Mecklenburg- 
Sclnverin, on 7th November 1810. His father, the 
burgomaster, sent him to Rostock and Jena to 
study law. But in 1833 he W’as anested and 
condemned to death — in common wdth otlier 
membei-s of the Jena Burschenschaft (q.v.) Gcr- 
mania lie had ijidulged in -wild students’ talk about 
the fatherland and national unity; that was his 
only offence. The capital sentence was, liow’ever, 
commuted to one of thirty years' imprisonment. 
Young Reuter w^as dragged fiom one fortress 
rison to another in Silesia, Pnis&ia, and Mecklen- 
urg, and often subjected to great hardships and 
even w^anton cruelty, and did not regain his free- 
dom until Frederick- William IV. ascended the 
throne of Prussia in 1840. Although a geneial 
amnesty gave him back his liberty after seven 
years of imprisonment, his career -was .spoiled and 
his health incurably ruined ; an affection of the 
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stomach created in him an abuoiinal ciaving for 
strong drink, which he uev^er conqneied. Ifc was 
eleven yeais more before he settled down to his 
life’s work. Ills father, a stem and severe man, 
having in the mean lime turned his back upon him 
as a good-for-nothings he tiied to resume his legal 
studies, learned farming, taught pupils, but lived 
chielly on the kindness of a friend and on a small 
annuity left him 1)}' liis fatlier, who died in 18^5. 
Renter began to wiite iiir.L in High German; but 
having thrown iut(j rough vei’se fo?‘m, in Low Gei‘- 
inan, the jokes and nieny tales of tlie countryside, 
he piihlLIied them — LitUbdirn iin Afnnfi' (lSd8 ; IStii 
ed. 1889), and the book became at once a great 
favouiite with all ^^dlo spoke and j-cad Low Ger- 
man. Two yeais later he wrote an cfjnalJy suc- 
cessful Low Uerman poem, Hcis^ nah Bclliiicn (12tli 
ed. 1HS4), describing in b]-oad bumoroub fashion 
the journey of cei tain peasants to Belgium in 
search of culture. The next seven years {]8o(i-63), 
passed at Neubrandenhing, were tlie peiiod in 
which he wrote his greatest books. The tir^t of 
these Avere a socoiul volume of Lauschoi 'iin Kimels 
(1858; 15Ui ed. 18S9), and the deeply (lagic poem 
Kcin Jlubung {1858; lUli ed. 1891), picturing the 
wretchetlness of the semi-scifs on tlic great Meck- 
lenburg domains. The rest, except Ihuine N'utc 
(1860; 13Ui ed. 1884), a poetic narrative in which 
birds iignre pioniiiiGntly as spcakijig characters, 
were all written in piose in Low German {Fhitt- 
Dcutsch)^ and were published under tlie general 
title of Olle Kaincllenj Avliich may be given in 
English as Old4l\m Stories. These books, more 
especially Ul dc Fninzosentid (1860 ; 17tli ed. 1891 ; 
Eng. trails, as The Year ^13^ 1873), Ut mine Fes- 
tuiigsiid 15tU ed. 1891), and bis master- 
piece, Ut mine ( 18G2-G4 ; 17th ed, 1891), 

spiead Renier’.s fame abioac] throng 1 j all Germany, 
and lifted him to tlie proud position of Ocrmaiiy’s 
greatest liutnorist next after Jean Raul ; as a liter- 
ary artist he ranks in many respect.s above Joan 
Paul. These talcs have tlie in ( I ii hi table flavour of 
real life : they deal with the cliaractors and doings 
of rural IMcckleiibnrg, are told Avitli the verve of 
the born story-teller, and are bathed in the purest 
and sunniest humour. Like every true humorist. 
Renter is master of a tender patliok Uncle Bj'asig 
in Stroyntld is one of the greatest creations of 
German literature. The best witness to Reuter’s 
own character is the history he Avrote ( Ut 'ininc 
Festungstid) of the miserable seven years lie spent 
in prison : the book has not one word of bitterness 
or a single trace of revengeful feeling throughout ; 
good-nature and humour are its dominant notes. 
Besides the works quoted, Reuter also wrote Sdiarr 
Mnrr (1861; 11th ed. 1886), sketches of country 
life, partly autobiographical ; Bordilaueliimg (1866 ; 
llthed.^ 1886), a kind of humorous histoiical novel ; 
the satirical Urge.^diicht von Medcehiborq *(1874), 
and others. Reuter lived at Eisenach in Tnuringia, 
at the foot of the Wartburg, from 1863 till his 
death on I2bh July 1874. 

His Siimmillche Werke Avero published in 13 vols. at 
■\Vi8mar in 1863-68 ; to these Adolf 'VVilbranclt added two 
more in 1876, together witli a biography. Tho 7 
volumes of a popular edition (1877-78) have each gone 
tliroiigU several editions. Other biographies of liim liave 
been written by Glagau (2d ed. 1875) and Ebert (1874). 
See also Gaedertz, Fritz-Jieuter^JlcHquien (1886) and 
Reuter Studien (1890), and consult M'Calliim’s Studies 
in Lo\o German Literature (1884). 

Reuter, Baron Raul Julius, avcH knoAvn 
from the familiar newspaper heading ‘Reuter’.g 
Telegram,’ Avas born at Cassel, 21st July 1821. In 
Aix-la-Chapelle lie formed in 1849 an organisation 
for collecting (partly by jugeon post) and trans- 
mitting by telegraph commercial and financial 
news; and in 1861 he transferred his headquarters 


to Loiulou. As telegraph's e.\ tended thioughout 
the world he multiplied tho raniifieation.s of liia 
system till it embraced the remotest leghms. He 
even maintained couriers Avlicie the tclegiaphs did 
not leach — e.g. between Pekin and Kiaehta. In 
1SG5 Reuter coin cried his business into a limited 
liability company, and in 1871 he was madeabaion 
of Geiinany. In 1872 the BUah of Persia gave him 
the sole right of making rail av ays, Avorking min eg 
forests, e^'c. — a monopoly never made effective* 
and annulled in 18S9, Avlicn the concession of the 
Imperial Bank of l^cisia Avas conferied on him. 

RiMitlilftgeUq a iileasant Ioan-u of MMrteinberg, 
situated on a feeder of tlie Ncckai, 8 miles E. 
by S. of Tul)ingeii and 20 S. of Stuttgait, Many 
of its houses are old and pic tin esq ue. The chinch 
of St Mary (1247-1343), Avilii a ioAver 243 feet 
high, is a noble Gothic cdiiice. AVoollcn and cotton 
yarns are spun, and cloth, leather, cutlery, hosiery, 
paper, are inaiiiifaetured. Reutliiigen was 
formerly a free impel ial town and a member of 
the Swabian J.,eaguG ; it came to Wurtemberg in 
1802. Pop. (1885) 17,319. 

IteVJll, or Revel, a Russian seaport, capital of 
Esfchonia, stands on a small bay on tlie south side 
of the Gulf of Rinland, opposite Helsingfors (52 
miles distant), and 232 miles by rail AVSW. of St 
Petersburg. Jt is di\i(led into tlie (old) n])per and 
( new ) loAver tOAViis. TIic founer contains the cathe- 
dral, the castle, governor’s residence, and the houses 
of the (Gci man ) nobility. Tlie iieAv toAvn extends 
outside the city Avails. Tlieie are seveuil medheval 
guilddiouses, in some of Avhicb are preserved valu- 
able archi^’OH, and an important mn,seum of anli- 
nuities. Reval exports cereals (eliielly oats), spiiits, 
flax, and other comniodities to the value of inoie 
than 2^- millions sterling; and impoiis cotton, coal, 
and other goods to tlie value of 6^ millioMs. Tliere 
is little industry, brandy, vinegar, and avooI being 
nianufactured to a small extent. Pop. (1885) 
61,277, of Avhoin mote than oiic-lialf Aveic 
Estbonians, and nearly one -fourth of German 
descent Reval Avas founded by 'VValdemar II. of 
Denmark in 1219, and became a llourisbiiig Hanse 
town. It AA as long held (from 1346 ) by the Livonian 
Knights, Avas made over to SAveden in 1561, and 
Avas besieged by Peter tlie Great and annexed to 
the Russian enipivo in 1710. In 1713 a naval har- 
bour Avas founded, ftee works by Bunge (1874), 
Ameliing ( 1884), and Hansen (3d ed. 1885). 

Itijvalenta Arabica. See Lentil. 

Kcv<iill<5 (tlie true Frcncli form being ?’dnci7}, 
the morning call for troops. Bee Bugle. 

_ Kevelatiou is a familiar theological expres- 
sion, commonly aiiplied to the knowledge of Him- 
self Avhieli God has given to man in Holy Bcriptuie. 
In itself, hoAve\’er, the word is properly used nofc 
merely of the divine knoAvlodge coimnunicated to 
us ill Scripture, but of all divine kiunvledgc com- 
innnicated through Avlmtever .source. Conscieuce 
and reason are in themselves modes of revelation, 
in so far as they Avitness to us of the divine laAVS 
Avliieh bind our moral life, and in harmony Avifch 
Avhicli the health and hai)pirioss of that life can 
alone be found. History is also a species of revela- 
tion, unfolding, as it does, the same divine laAV.g 
collectively in the race. Then nature reveals the 
divine poAver, Avisdom, and goodness; and science, 
the interpreter of nature, in so far as it niakes 
knoAvn the great laAvs governing the material uni- 
verse, truly makes known tho divine Avill to us. 
But it is with the Scriptures of tho Old and Ncav 
Testament that the idea of rcA^elntion hp come to 
be especially associated. The Holy Scriptures are 
by all Clnistians regarded as in a special sense the 
medium of divine revelation to the human race; 
God having therein made knoAvn rnoie full}'' and 
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deavly tliau clisewlieve Uis svill and cUavacter. But 
at tlie same time wq must not confound revelation, 
iu its fact and es&eiice, with the books of Sciiptuie. 
These books aie oiily the highest or iiio^t distin- 
guished form or mcUuuit> of revelation, uhicli, in 
itself, and essentially, must alwayj^ imply com- 
iiiiinicatioii from one mind to another, and, iu a 
leligious sense, from the divine to the human mind. 
Scripture is, in it-s seveml book-3, regaided as the 
pre-eminent medium of this contact or iatercliaiigo 
of the divine and limnan, as the rccoid of special 
communications wliich (lod made in time past to 
holy men, ‘ who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit.’ It contai/n^ in short, a revelation for 
us ; but the revelation ih not the record, but the 
knowledge which the record conveys to our mind a. 
See BltiLE, lN>Si»IUATION. 

RevehitUm, Book of, tlie last book of the 
New Testament canon. Tradition , — In the oldest 
extant MSS. die title is simply ‘ Apocalypse [i.e. 
KevelationJ of John’ {Apohalypsls luannon), and 
thus does not go heyond Avhat the hook itself 
deciarcb. The fiirfclier designation of the author 
in the textua {folh)wed hv the Authorised 

Version) as John ‘the divine' has no good MS. 
authority, but is an echo of the undoubtedly eaily 
tradition which idenfcihe^ him with the ant hoi of 
the fourth gospel ( wlio was called tkeoliKfos, tians- 
lated ‘the divine,’ liist hy Kii'^ehins, l)ecause he 
begins his gospel not with the earthly genealogy of 
Je.sus but with the doctrine of the divinity of the 
L(>gos), and of the tradition which identifies the 
author of both works with John, tlie son of Zehcdee, 
one of the twelve apostles. Other comparatively 
ancient form^> of the title, still more explicit in this 
sense, are ’ The Revelation of John the Div ine and 
Evangelist,’ and ‘TJie Revelation of the ^Vpo-rtle 
and Evangelist John,’ 

The ‘Apocalypse of John’ is included in the 
liluratorian canon ; it was aUo reckoned by Oiigeu 
among the ‘ homologoumciia’ or ‘acknowledged’ 
books of New Testanicnt Scripture. It wa-s 
held in high esteem by Iremeiis, Hippolytu'^, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tevfcullian. Justin 
Martyr (circa 1-17) makes reference to it as the 
work of the apostle John, and it was used hy 
Tlieophilus of Antioch [circa 180) and Apollonius, 
and commented on hy Melito of Sardis [circa 170). 
Outside the Catholic Chuich it was accepted by the 
IMontaiiists. On tiie other hand, it was rejected hy 
those whom Epipliaiiius calls Alogi and Ijv the Mar- 
cionites, while within the Roman cliurcli its claims 
were disputed by an ecclesiastic named (iaius or 
Caius ; his arguments in turn Averc controverted 
in an apologetic Avriting hy Ms contemporary, 
Hippolytus. It is mentioned as one of tlie ‘ auti- 
legonieiia ' or ‘ disputed ’ Avorka hy Euaehius ; it is 
absent fiom the Syriac, and from the Meinphitic 
and Thebaic (Egyptian) veisions of the Scripture, 
and from the lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory 
Na 2 ia 2 ize«, and Ciiryso.stom, as a veil as from the 
canon of the Council of Laodicea, and from the so- 
calletl ‘ apostolic canons.’ There is no tviLstworthy 
evidence that Papias kneAV it. 

As regards authorship, the hook itself claims to 
be Avritten by ‘John, the servant of Je&us Christ,’ 
JavIio hare Avitiiess of all things that hesaAv ;’ and 
it is to be observed that many of tlie incidental 
references to it in early Avriters are eAuileiitly mere 
repetitions of this statement. Bub the Yeceptimi 
of the Apocalypse into the canon was no doubt 
partly determined liy the belief that this John Avas 
the son of Zebedee. This belief is implied in the 
Muratoiian canon, and that he n'as the apostle is 
categorically stated liy Justin Martyr and Iremeus. 
Dionysius of Alexandria ( circa 250 ), lioAvever, Avliile 
nob disputing the canonicity of the book, found 
himself unable to overcome the arguments of 


ceilain Avho li,ul pieceded Mm against it- apo^tolie 
authoiftliip, and he accurdinMy assigned it to ‘some 
other’ John— perhaps (he thonglit) John the Pie»- 
b.Uei. Eusebius Avitli some deiimteness assigned 
it to the last named. 

As to the time of its composition tradition is far 
from consistent. The autlioi of the Muratoiian 
fragment, for example, incidentally places it 
earlier than the Pauline epistles ; but Iremeus 
expie^-aly states that it ‘Avas seen toAVaids the 
close of the iei;;u of Doniitiau.’ Thi.s statement of 
Iienifus is soim-timcs iuterpieted as impl^diig tliat 
the Look AVas also Avritten then ; hut moie jiiobahly 
he intended Ms leadeis to undeistaiul that it amis 
A vritten after Domitian’N ilcatU- under Nersa, or 
pel haps even in the reign of Tmjan, to A\liicli 
pel Lad, aceniding to Iremeus, the apostle sav\i\cd. 
But TojtijJliaii -eems to sugge-t the lime of Neio 
as the date. Jeiome dates the suptuised bani'-h- 
nient of John ceitainly, and the AAriting piobahly, 
in the 14th year of Domitian ; hut in this, peihaps, 
he is only repeating Iieiimus. Theie i.ssome leasoii 
to think that this date is pai tly deiii'ed horn 
an intmpietalion of Koax i. 0 wMch is not now 
usually accepted, Epipliaiiius mentions the time 
of Claudius, The place AA'hcie the leveiation aaus 
leceived is piofessedly Patinos, and ancient AAiiters 
usually asriiimed that it Avas also coiiuuitted to 
Avriting there. 

The discussions of the Apocalypse by Melito and 
others have not been pieserved ; Imt from the 
earliest extant commentaiy — that of Victorimia 
[circa 300) — it may he iiifeiied that no systematic 
attempt at a consistent inteipietatioii of the Avoik 
as a A\ hole Avas urn lei taken by any ancient AAU’iter, 
Attention was for the most part con lined to Iaao or 
three isolated points. It need hardly be said limt, 
as regarded the millennium, the ancient chmch 
Avas entirely of the ‘ fiitiuist ’ school, and that iij 
those quarters wheie the^ Apocalypse Avas most 
prized as an authentic vision of tlie future the 
inteipretatiou alAvayAS tended to be litem list and 
‘ chiliastic. ’ As for another conspicuous fealuie — 
the hea&t and the number of the beast ( «ee Apoca- 
lyptic NumialPl )— it is sni piLsing hoAV cuily the key 
to this enigma seems to liaAe been lust. IienauH 
confesses ignoLance, and can only resort to timid 
and tentatHe conjecture. Victoiinus, hoAveAer, 
explained Rev. xiii. 3 as haAing refeieuce to Neio ; 
and so also did Sulpicius Severus. To Urigen and 
the Alexandnans, Avith their allego i isiiig metlioda 
of inteipretation, tlie problems of the Apocalyp&e 
AA'cre of couinanitiv-ely little interest. Later, after 
the time of (Jonstautuie, the ‘ beast ’ Avas ideii tilled 
A^itli pagan Rome, or the seven heads of the hca.sfc 
Avith seven Avorld-empires, and Augustine Avas one 
of the first to give currency to a form of ‘ preter- 
ism,’ holding that the inilleuniuni began Avdth tlie 
Cliristian era— a belief Avhich again became active 
in the lltli century. 'With the lapse of time came 
almost inevitable modificatioiih, both of the pie- 
teriab and of the futurist vieAv, alike among tho.-3e 
who held tliat the threefold series of visions (seals, 
trumpets, vials) in the book related to chronologi- 
cally successive events, and to those Avho, AVitli 
Augustine, viewed them as parallel (theory of 
‘recapitulation’). MediajA^al sects recognised the 
papacy in the Avoman on the scarlet beast, an iiiter- 
retation Avliicli aflerAvards in one form or another 
ecanie Avidely curient througlioiit the Protestant 
domain, and still holds its ground in many quarters. 

Modern Criticism. — The modern criticism of the 
Apocalypse niav in a sense he said to have begun 
Avith Luther, who in the pieface to the fimt edition 
of his NeAv Testament ( 1522 ) declared that for many 
reasons he was unable to accei)t this book as either 
apostolic or prophetic — ‘My spirit cannot adapt 
itself to the hook.’ Tlie chief reasons he alleged 
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^Yere tho little prominence it; gave to Christ, and 
the peculiar manner of its teaching, so unlike the 
rest of the apostolic teaclung or tliat of Christ him- 
self. In 1530 he somewliat motUiied the language 
he had use<I, but he never witlidiew his unfavour- 
able opinion. Tim prevailing view of the Lutlieran 
divines of the 16tli and 17tli centuries (Carlsfcadt, 
Flacius, ami others) was that the Apocalypse can 
claim at best only the third and lowest degree of 
canonical authority. Zwingli in 1528 refused to 
regai-tl it as Scripture or to mini it the validity 
of doctrinal in-oofs derived from it. Calvin abstained 
from commenting on it. Its ‘ deutero-canoiiical ’ 
cliaracter, liowever, Wras never made prominent in 
Biitain, and was gradually lost sight of even in 
Germany, hlention may perhaps be made of the 
English work of Abauzit on the Revelation (1730), 
winch called forth some controversy at tlie time of 
its appearance ; but, strictly speaking, the dis- 
cussion of til e critical problems of the book did not 
enter upon its modern phase until the time of 
Semlei’, ‘the fallier of morlern biblical criticism,’ 
who ill 1769 and following years, from a comparison 
of the fourth gospel with the Ajiocalypse, argued 
that an apostolic authorship could not possibly bo 
claimed for both, and, starting from this canon, 
denied it to the latter, The same view was taken 
np by Schleiermacher and his immediate disciples, 
tlie most brilliant of whom— De Alette — ultimately 
gave out this ‘disjunctive cajion’ as one of tJie 
most firmly established conclusions of modern 
criticism (1826)i so also Ewald (1828). To obviate 
the force of some at least of Semler’s arguments, 
tliose who wislied to maintain the apostolic origin 
of both works found it important to make out an 
earlier date for the Apocalypse tlian the currently 
accepted tradition, following frenmiis, had assigned 
to it. In tlieir elForts io do so they were powerfully 
supported from 1845 onwards by the Tubingen 
school, which liad also accepted tlie ‘ disjunctive 
canon/ thoiigli choosing tlie opposite alternative 
to tliab adopted by yclileierinacher, and main- 
tained tho capostolic character of the Apocalypse, 
ranking it indeed as one of the five undoubtedly 
"enuine remains of the apostolic age (Eaur, followed 
by Schwegler, Zeller, S. Davidson, &c.), Various 
opponents of the Tubingen school followed Sender 
and De Wette in arguing for the non-ap)ostolic 
anthonsliip of the Apocalypse at least. Thus, 
Liicke and Neander attributed it to some unknown 
John ; Ewald, Bleek, Diisterdieck to the presbyter 
John ; Hitzig to John Mark. Meanwhile all 
sections of the Jvistoiical scliool of exegesis were at 
one in the elforfc to see and if possible understand 
the book in the light of the actual circumstances 
of its writer. Among the details that came into 
greater clearness were fclie liistorical references in 
tlie beginning of chapter vi. , the indication of date 
supplietl by xi. 1, 2, and a very probable explana- 
tion of the number of the beast (‘Nero Cmsav’) 
which was finst given by Fritzsclie in 1831 and after- 
wards rediscovered, independently it is said, by 
Benary, Hitzig, and Reuas in 1887. Much of the 
evidence pointing to an early date for the book 
was, as already indicated, specially welcome to 
tliose who still maintained the ajiostolie anUior- 
ship alike of _ the Gospel and of the Revelation, for 
it was hecoming increasingly plain that the diller- 
eiices of language and conception between the two 
works were peculiarly inexplicable if both were 
assumed to belong practically to the same peiiod 
in the life of their common author. 

On the other band it was felt to be difficult 
wholly to set aside tlie traditions wbicli pointed to 
a later date, especially as these best explained 
some of the doctrinal peculiarities of the book, and 
indnv of the phenomena presented by the condition 
of tlie ‘seven churches* to whom the book is 


primarily addressed. The two-sided cliaracter of 
the e\idence, both external and internal, as to date 
is indeed obvious wdien one looks at it 'with any 
care; and as early as the middle of the 17tli century 
it had occurred to Grotius ( 1644) that the pvoblein 
raised by it might perlmps be solved by theLsiinip- 
tion tliat the book was written by its one author 
at difierent times, partly in Patmos and partly 
at Ephesus. Vogel in the beginning of the 19th 
century (1811-10) olFcrod adillerenb solution— that 
it was wiitten partly by the apostle John and 
partly by the presbyter John, a theory which seems 
to liave had some attraction for Schleiermacher 
and, temporarily^ at least, for Bleek. The tlieoiy 
of a composite origin of tlie work has in a 
variety of forms come into very great prominence 
quite recently, Tims, «accordiiig to the acute 
ana]ysi.s of Volter in bis singularly able and 
instructive work On tho Origin of tho A2yoccdy}m 
(1882; new ed. 1885; compare the appendix to 
iSimeox’a Commeutary], tlic original Apocalypse as 
written by tlm npostlo in 65-60 A.n. consists of i. 
4-6; iv. 1-v. 10; vi. l-vii. 8; viii. ; ix. ; xi. 14-19; 
xiv. 1-7 ; xviii. 1-xix. 14 ; xiv. 14-20 ; xix. 5-10. 
To tlus the apostle liimself three years later 
(08-09 A.D.) added x. 1-xi, 13; xiv. 8; xvii. It 
received subsequent additions by other hands in 
the, time of Trajan (xi. 15, 18; xii. ; xix. 11, 12; 
XX.; xxi, 1-8), of Hadrian (v. 11-14; vii, 9-17; 
xiii. ; xiv. 4, 5, 9-12; xv, 1-xvii. 1), and of 
Antoninus Pins (prologue, the epistles to the 
clmrcbcs, &:c.). A new line of investigation in the 
.same direction was opened by Visebev, who {The 
liovelation of John a Jowh'h 1886) 

sought to show that the groundwork ot the com- 
posite book was primarily not Chris tian but Jewish, 
written in Hebrew, but translated and freely 
adapted by a Cbrlslian redactor. This view was 
accepted by Ilarnack (ISSG), and substantially, 
though with large modili cations, by Pileideier 
(1887) and AA^cyland (1888). Schoii also (1887) 
and Sabatier (1888) maintained the cojuposifce 
character of the work, holding it, however, to he 
essentially of Christian origin (end of 1st century), 
but with incorporation of Jewish fragments. I'iie 
most powerful and suggestive of recent works 
based on tlie theory of composite origin is that of 
Bpitta [Tho Ronclation of John, 1889), who distin- 
guishes a Christian Ajiocalypse, dating from about 
60 A.D., wliicli he attributes to John Mark (i. 4-6, 
9-19; ii. 1-6, 8-10, 12-16, 18-25; iii. 1-4, 7-11. 
14-20; iv. 1-4, 5rt, 6«, 7-14; v. ; vi. ; viii. 1; 
vii. 9-17; xix. 9f), lOct; xxii. 8, 10-13, 16-i8«,_20ff, 
21 ) and two Jewisli Apocalyiiscs dating respectively 
from Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem in 63 B.C, 
(x. 15, 2«, 8-11 ; XI. 1-13 ; xiv. 14-20 ; xv. 2-4, 6, 
S; xvi. 1-12, 17, 21; xvii. 1-6; xviii. 1-xix. 8; 
xxi. 9-27; xx. 1, 2, 3n, 15) and from Caligula’s 
time, about 40 A.D. (vii. 1-8; viii. 2-13;^ ix. ; 
X. lUy 26-7 ; xi. 15, 19 ; xii. 1-14; xiii. ; xvi. 13- 
16, 176-20 ; xix. 12-21 ; xx, 1-15 ; xxi. 1, 5, 6), 
Tliese throe sections of tlie work correspond 
roughly, it will be seen, to the visions of the 
seals, the trumpets, and the vials. The work of 
redaction, Spitta liolds, was done towards the end 
of tlie Isb century. IIo finds the original numher 
of the beast (616) in the name of Caligula (Gains 
Cresar), and considers that it was only afterwards 
adapted to that of Nero (666). The treatises on 
tlie lievelaiioii by Erbes ( 1891 ) and Schinidt (1891) 
are in tendency similar to that of Spitta. The 
subject they deal Muth is still under active dis- 
cussion ; but it is already felt by all competent 
indges that the investigation tlma inaugurated is 
likmy to lead to valuable results, and ultimately 
perhaps may be found to ailbrd an approximate 
solution of most of the still unsolved problems 
connected with tho Ajpocalypse, and so make it, 
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instead of being the obscurest, one of the clearest 
documents relating to the development of thought 
and feeling in primitive Oliristian times. 

Literature, — For the text of the Apocalypse, which is 
more unsettled than that of any other New Te.staineiit 
book (the five uncial MSS, present the unu'jually large 
proportion of 1650 various readings in somewhat over 
4(l0 versos h B. "VVeiss^s edition, with critical riotos 
(Leip. 1891), ought to be consulted On the modern 
critical questions, besides the recent works of Volter, 
Spitta, and otliers already named, the best introductions 
are those of Reuss (Gth ed- 1887), ^eiss (2d ed. 1889; 
Eng, trans. ), and Holtzmann ( Einl. 2d ed. 1886 ; also 
special introduction to his Hand-Comuientar on Revela- 
tion, 1891). Of older works see also Bleek’s Lectures on 
the Apocalypse (1862; Eng. trans. 1875). Much useful 
information is given in Oloag’s Introd action to the 
Johannine WrUiniis (1891); also in Farrar’s Early Days 
of Gkrisiianity (1882), Renan’s L' Antechrist ( 1873 ; Eng. 
trans.), and Chatiliard’s V Apocalypse et sou InterprHa- 
iioii historiqiic (1888). Of commentaries the most im- 
portant or useful are those of Ewald ( Latin, 1828 ), Liicke 
(1832), I)e Wette (1848), Ewald (German, 1862; Eng. 
trans), Reuss (1878), Holtzmann (1891), and Spitta 
( 1889 ; this work being specially useful for the account 
it takes of the mass of current apocalyptic material 
which presumably was at the disposal of authors and 
editor). The number of autliors on the fulfilled and 
unfulfilled prophecies of the Apocalypse has been very 
great; most of them until very recently wrote on the 
assumption that every one of these either has received 
or is destined to receive a fulHlinent recognisable as 
exact, and they can be classified according to their views 
of the manner of this reali.sation. Those, for example, 
who, following the indication of Augustine, think that 
the millennium has already come or even is already past, 
may fairly be called preterists. Of those we may men- 
tion Grotiu'5, who identified Gog and Magog with the 
Tuik.s in Europe, and Hengstenberg, who judged the 
millemiium to have ended in 1848. All those, on the 
other hand, who think that the inillennium, in any 
definite sense that can have been intended by the author, 
is yet to come, may equally justly be called 'futurists,’ 
but they are of very various degrees, some lioldiug tliat 
none of the special preliminary events which are de- 
scribed as leading up to the millennium have as yet 
taken place j while others, sometimes referred to as the 
‘ continuous historical ’ school ( of which Bengel is per- 
haps tlie most brilliant example), read into the book 
(with veiy wide divergences as to detail) what they con- 
sider to have been the leading incidents in the political 
or ecclesiastical history of Europe for the last eighteen 
centuries. Of the first description are most of tlie so- 
called * raillennarian ’ writeisj to the second belong the 
followers of Mede (1627). Apart from these definite 
schools ought to be classed those interpreters of the 
sinritualising or idealising order who were represented 
in ancient times by the Alexandrians, and whose method 
has often been found in modern times a convenient 
refuge for exegetical timidity or helplessness. Recent 
commentators with any character for sobriety to lose 
have, as a rule, been exceedingly cautious in dealing with 
the predictive element in the Apocalypse, some main- 
taining that its proidiecics admit of a variety of fulfil- 
ments, but without attempting concrete interpretations 
of the past, and still less definite forecasts of the future, 
by their light; while others go so far as to deny that the 
book is predictive in the strict sense at all, and hold that 
it was from the very first intended to be read as a more 
or less imaginary picture of the kind of vicissitudes 
through which the church militant has passed and may 
he expected to pass before it reaches its final triumph. 
See Dii’aterdieck (in Meyer’s Commentary^ 1859; new 
ed. 1887), Lee (in Speaker's Gonmentary^ 1881), Boyd 
Carpenter (in Nexo Testament Commentary for Enulish 
Reader Sf 1888), Milligan (in S chaff’s Commcutai^^ 1883, 
and in Expositors' Bihle^ 1889), and Simcox (in Gam- 
hridije Bible for Schools and ColleijeSf 1890). 

Revels, Master of the, the name of an officer, 
also called ‘Lord of Misrule,’ formerly attached to 
royal and other distinguished houses. It was his 
function to preside over the amusements of the 
court, or of tlie nobleman to whose house he was 
attached, dining the Christinas holidays. The 


universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the 
Inns of Court had also tlieir Lord of Misrule. 
This officer became a permanent appendage to the 
English court in the reign of Henry VIII., and hU 
duties included the keeping of tlie tents and 
pavilions wliich accompanied the sovereign on a 
royal progress, al.^o the kee])ing of the dresses 
and mask.s used in eiitertainment.s given at court, 
and the providing of new ones when required. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time the Masteiship of the 
Revels was divided into several distinct offices. 
The office practically fell into desuetude about 
the end of the 17th century. See EoOLS (Feast 
OF) ; and Chambers’s Book of Days. 

Reveillie. The jmblic levenue of the civilised 
states of the world is in every case treated of in 
the articles on the several countries in the section 
dealing Avith finance ; tlius, the various elements of 
the British revenue at diffieient periods, com- 
]iaied Avith the expenditure, is someA^ilat fully 
given at Gueat Britain, Vol. V, p, 376. Tlie 
inland revenue is distinguished from the Cu.stoms 
Duties (q.v.), and includes (1) the ExcEe (q.A".), 
comprising alcohol duty, liquor and luxury licenses; 
(2) Stamps, Avith the ‘death duties’ — prohate, 
account, legacy, and succes.sion duty; (3) Taxes— 
property and income tax, land-tax, inhabited house 
duty (see Taxes). The right of the Commons to 
legulate taxation and the outlay of the national 
income is treated at Parliament, Vol. VII. p. 
774. BeloAV is a coinpaiative table of the gro-'S 
revenue of the principal civili'-ed states for the 
yeais 1889 or 1890 : 

France £153,424,000 TJiiited States £SO,C10,0OO 

Russia 94,787,000 Italy 65,105,000 

Great Britain 89,304,800 German Emphe 02,093,000 

Austria^Hungary.. 87,631,000 Spain 31,836,000 

Tlie veA’enue of Canada is £7,970,000; of Cape 
Colony, £4,340,000 ; of NeAV South Wales, 
£9,063,397 ; of Victoria, £8,676,081 ; of British India, 
£56,166,000; of the AAdiole of the British colonies 
and dependencies, Avithoiit India, £48,309,000. 
Britain and her dependencies have thus a total 
revenue of near £195,000,000. — For Revenue 
Officei-s, see Coastguard. 

Reverberatory Furnace, a furnace so con- 
structed that ores and other materials may be 
heated in it Avithout coming in direct contact "with 
the fuel. It consists essentially of three parts — 
viz. a fireplace at one end ; in the middle a flab 
bed or sole, on Avhicli the material to be heated Is 
placed ; and at the other end a chimney to create 
a draught and to carry off the smoke or fume. 
BetAveen the fireplace and the bed a fire-bridge is 
placed, and the Avhole built OA^er Avith a flat arch, 
clipping toAvards the chimney. The flame plays 
over the fire-bridge, and the Iieat is reflected, or 
reverheratedi on the material beneath; hence the 
name. See COPPER, Lead, and Iron (puddling 
furnace). 

Revere, Paul, famous fur his midnight ride, 
was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, 1st January 
1735, the son of a goldsmith from Giiernbey, Avhose 
trade he folloAved after serving as a lieutenant of 
artillery in the expedition against OroAvn Point 
(1756)." He also engaged in copperplate printing, 
and befoie the Revolution constructed a gim- 
poAvder-mill. A keen patriot, he A^'a.s one of the 
party that destroyed the tea in Boston harbour, 
and he Avas at the head of a volunteer committee, 
consisting of thirty young mechanics, avIio formed 
a secret society to Avatch the British. When it 
AA^as knoAvn that the latter intended to move, 
Revere crossed over to Charlestown, and on April 
IS, 1775, the night before Lexington and Concord, 
at a signal rode on to Lexington and to Lincoln, 
rousing the minute-nien os he Aveut ; at Lincoln he 
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■was stopped, Imt a companion sncceedecl in icacli- 
iiifr Concord Bimng Iho wav he vo&c to lientonant- 
colonel of artillery; afterwards he aeturned to Ins 
goldsmith’s work, and in 1801 founded the Reveie 
Copper Company at Canton, Massachusetts. He 
died 10th May 1818. His ride is the subject ot a 
■svell -known poem by Longfellow. 

Reverend {Lat. reverendifs^ to be respected), 
a title of respect given to tlie clergy. In the 
Anglican Church deans are ‘Very Reverend;’ 
bishops, ‘ Right Reverend ; ’ and archbishops, 
‘Most Reverend,’ In Scotland the clergy in 
general aie ‘Reverend,’ while it is the practice 
to a])ply ‘ Very Reverend ’ to the moderator of 
the General Assembly for the time being, and 
to the principal of a univeisifcy, l)cing a clergy- 
man. The style Reverend is generally adopted 
hv and given to the clergy of the dideicnt 
dissenting bodies; and in 1876 the Privy-conncil 
decided on appeal tliab there is no law i-estricting 
it to ministers of the Churcli of England. Tliere 
have, however, been instances in Avlneli some dis- 
senting minister have repudiated it. See Address 
( Forms oiC- 

Reversion is tlie right to the enjoyment of 
money, or of any kind of property, postponed until 
or contingent on the happening of a given event. 
Reversions are usually divided into three clas.ses : 
Absolute Rever.'sion, in Avhich the emergence of 
the rights is certain, Contingent Reversion, and 
Reversionary Life Interests. In the first case, 
AAdien tlie date of the emergence is also fixed, the 
A'alne of the reversion is dependent merely upon 
the operations of interest (see Interest). When 
the (late of the emergence of the reversionary 
light is uncertain, the purchase in an individual 
case must always he a speculation ; hut if there 
arc a snfhoient number of such rights, ijostponed 
1o events of which there are snflicieut observations 
fiom Avhicli to deduce laAVS of average, thou the 
marketable value is easily calculated. For oxam]jle, 
it is required to knoAV what is the immediate value 
of £100 payable certainly on the death of a man 
aged sixty. Here the value of the rovev.sion is 
XI 00, under^ deduction of ilm prior life interest, 
Avliich in this case is the present value of annuity 
equal to the interest of XlOO on the life of a male 
aged sixty. When an assurance company buys a 
reversion, it is simply buy in" that Avhich it sells 
Avhen it grants a policy of life assurance. In the 
former case, lioAvever, an oflice, to secure its ex- 
]>enses and profits, Avill assume a high rate of 
interest and a long life ; in the latter case, for the 
same I'eason, it Avill assume a low rate and a short 
life. By the Sale of Reversions Act, 1867, no 
})urchasc of a reA^ersion is challengeable on the 
ground of undervalue merely, Wliere tlie rever- 
sion is contingent, problems arise Avhose solution 
requires the utmost skill on the part of the actuary. 
For instance, B, aged thirty, Avishea to boriw £100 
on the security of a .sum payable to him m the event 
of Ins surviving A, aged fifty-eight. Here the 
secunty being doubtful, it could onlj^ be rendered 
marketable by assuring a sum to he paid in the 
event of B dying before A ; and there Avould remain 
the important question of AAdiat this sum should, 
he, BO as to cover the loan and tlie premiums of 
assurance Avifch yearly accumulations on both. The 
value of a reversionary life interest is found by 
deducting the value of a joint life annuity from 
the value of the annuity on the life of the survivor 
(see the Institute of Actuaiies’ text-hook, part ii.), 

In laAv a reversion is that right to property which 
remains after some particular estate has ceased 
Avhich had been granted by the OAvner. Thus, if A 
has a life estate in B’s property, and after he dies 
the x>roperty returns to B, B is said to liaA^e the 


revel sion or to be the loveisionev. The landlord 
of property let to a tenant is called the reveisioner 
because tlie moment the lease determines, the Aidiole 
of the pioperty and possessions vest in him. In 
Scots law leveision means the light of redemption 
retained by a hoviOAver over an estate disponed in 
security. 

Reversion, a teim used to desciihe the tend- 
ency of animals and plants to sIioav characteristicjs 
of some ancestral form. Thus, horses have occa- 
sionally tnuisveisc bans on tlie legs and slioiildei’s 
and a blue pigeon like tliOAvild rock-dove (C‘o/ioa&a 
•sometimes appeals even in a perfectly xmie 
breed. Wee Atavi&m, and Djsgeneration. 
Revetment. See Fortification, p. 744. 
Review* See Pjcrtodical. 

Revillc, Altjert, a Fionch Protestant theolo- 
gian, Avashorii at Dieppe, Novemhei 4, 182(5, studied 
at Geneva and Sti'as])urg, and acted as pastor of 
the AValloon Cliurch at Rotterdam from 1851 to 
1872. Thereafter he lived near Dieppe, deAmtiiig 
liiiuself to study, until his call in 1880 to tlie chair 
of the History of Religions in the College of Fiance. 
In 1886 he Avas appointed to bo president of the 
Section des Etudes Religiouscs at tlie Sorhonne. 

His inuncroMH hooka inchide ]\faniwl iVHistoire cqM’ 
pavoc de la PhiloHOjihie et de la Xtehrfion, based on 
Sclioltcn (1859; Eug. trans. 1SC4); Pc la P/demption 
(ISGO); Essciis dc Critique llchuietm (1860); Manuel 
dPnfiivuctwn Peliffiense (1803); Ilisioirc du Dorpne de 
la Duinite dc Je&v,^ Chriat (1800; EnR. trnns. 1870) j 
ProUdoniincs de Vllhtoirc dvs Pelifjinm { 1881 ; Eng. 
trana, 1884); The I^afive Peldlioii^ of Mexico and 
(the Hibbort Lectures for 1884); Leii EcU(jioiu des 
Pcmihs Jfon'CirihsLs (1883): and La Ikliniou Chinoue 
(1880). 

Revising Barrister* Sec Barrister, 

Revival, or Rea^val op RELiaroN, a term 
enijiloyed to denote an increase of faith and piety 
in individual Christiana, particularly after a period 
of religious d eel on sion, and also an increase of reli- 
gion in a community or neiglihourhood, both 
through the rci’ival of those AAdio are already reli- 
gious, and through the eonvci'sion of the previously 
irreligious. Sucli religiou.s moA^emenis frequently 
extend, more or less gcncrallj^, over a ueighbour- 
liood, or flometimos over a country, Instances of a 
.similar kind are recorded in the )Scripiares as occur- 
ring both in the history of the Jews and^ in the 
early history of the Christian church, jiaiticularly 
in the efTusion of the Holy Sjiirit on the day of 
Pentecost, and aftovAvards in connection Avith tlie 
ministry of the apostles, Avhon many Avere converted 
through a single ’diKcourse, or, in other cases, 
evidently Avithin a short time. lu the middle ages 
revivals took place in connection with the Crusades 
and under the auspices of the nionaslic oideis (see 
Church History) ; and sometimos Avifch repulsive 
adjuncts, as in the case of the Flagellants (q.v.) 
and the Dancing Mania (q.v.). The Reformation 
of the lOUi century, and the more xiartial move- 
ments of the same kind Avliich preceded H, are also 
regrTrded as essentially revivals of^ religion — tlie 
Reformation itself the grcat(3st Avhich has taken 
place since the apnslolic age. In Scotland there 
Avere notable ^Avorks’ in 1625 at Irvine and StcAV- 
arfcon, in 1630 at Kirk-of-Sliotts, and in 1638. After 
the Reformation tlie next AAude-.spread movement 
of the kind Avas that in tho first half of the IStli 
centurj^ from AAdiich the Methodist churolies^ origi- 
nated. It Avos accompanied Avith many eiremn- 
stanecs similar to those Avhich have attended later 
revivals of religion. The lerm reA'ival did not 
begin to bo commonly emjiloyed till after tins 
peiiod ; and the revival Avhich took place in Ncav 
England and other parts of North America about 
the same time under Edwards, Bellamy, and the 
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Tennents was generally designated the Great 
Awakening. The ))eginning of this revival seems 
to have had no connection with the Methodist 
movement in England, although suhsequently they 
became connected through Whitefield’s visits to 
North America. Tliere were revivals at Carnhus* 
lang in 1742, and at Moulin in Perthshire in 1798- 
1800. A very extensive revival in Wales resulted 
in the for mation of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, but wa.s not conlined in its effects to those 
who hecame connected with that church. Local 
revivals aLo in soine instances attended tire ministry 
of evangelical minister^ of the Church of England ; 
and in America there were revivals in 1796, in 
1812-15, and again in 1827-32. In 1839 the 
attention of all Scotland was di'awn to a religious 
mo\ement at Kilsyth, originating in the preach- 
ing of Mr Williarii C. Bunrs (q.v.), and this was 
followed by similar occurrences in a number of 
other places, more or le.ss evidently connected with 
it. The great American revival of 1859-61 began 
in New England, paiticularly in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, and rapidly extended to New 
York and over tire middle and western states. It 
was not generally attended with scenes of great 
excitement; strong bub calm religious feeling 
vvas its general characteristic. It spread all over 
the United States, and it was believed that in a 
single year half a million converts were received 
into the churches. A similar movement took place 
in Ireland, and rapidly extended over the whole 
north, and subsequentiy to Scotland, Wales, and 
some parts of England. As a rule it was free 
from excitement, and characterised by little else 
than the intensity of religious feeling displayed. 
Another remarkable revival, v\'hich extended over 
the gr-eater part of Great Britain in 1874-75, origi- 
nated in the efforts of two American evangelists, 
Messrs Moody and San key, and vvas characterised 
by the almost entire absence of sensationalism. 
The Salvation Army carries on its work largely 
by methods known as revivalistic. Eevivals of 
religion have occurred also in other parts of tlie 
world, Tliough evangelical Christians generally 
recognise reviv’'als as in the main divine works of 
grace, they agree in deplonng the extravagances 
and irregulai'ifcies that liave not unfi’equently 
accompanied them and done giievous harm to tlie 
cause of religion. 

See Fleming’s FaljilUng of the Scrijiture (1681); Ed.- 
wards. The Worh of God in X^m'thampton^ Masmchueetl^ 
(1736); Robe’s Na^'^'ctiive (1742); Pringle, Sm'prising 
AccounU of the Reiival of Religion in the tfnited States 
(1802); lectures on the subject by Sprague (1833) and 
Finney (1835); Mrs Lundie Duncan, History of Revivals 
of Religion in the British Zs/es (1840) ; Fish, Handbook 
of Revivals (1874) ; Porter, Revivals of Religion (1877) ; 
Overton’s Evan(feUcal Revival of the 18th Century (1886); 
and the journals and biographies of the Wesleys, "White- 
field, the Haldanes, and other eminent evangelists. 

Revival of Learning* *See Renaissance. 

Revolution^ any e.xtensive change in the con- 
stitution of a country suddenly brouglit about. 
The mo^t important events in modem history speci- 
fically known under this name are the English 
levoliition of 1689 (Guizot hy ‘ Revolution ’ means 
the ‘Great Rebellion*) ; the American revolution of 
1776; the French revolution of 1789; the revolu- 
tion of 1830 ( ‘ the July revolution ’), vyhicli deposed 
Charles X. and raised Louis-Philippe to power; 
the revolution of 1848 (‘the revolution of Febru- 
ary * ), which established the second republic ; and 
the revolutions by whicli the existing South Ameri- 
can republics (including that of Brazil in 1890, and 
of ChUi in 1891) wei-e established or are from time 
to time modified. The revolutionaiy period par 
excellence is the years 1848 and 1849. The French 
change of constitution in 1871 is not usually spoken 
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of as a 1 evolution, though in effect it v^as one. For 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, see Danton. 

Revolver, in Firearms, U a weapon having 
bands or cliambers which revolve upon a com- 
mon centre, and are filed in turn by one lock 
meclianism. Revolving firearms date from the 
coni men cement of the 17th century, when hand guns 
having two or more bairels weie mounted to tiini 
upon an axis, and so arranged that the powdei- 
pans came siiccefesi\‘ely iiiidei the action of the 
lock; the bauelsweie not rotated hv pulling the 
tiigger, but were turned b^' the han^. Tlie cele- 
brated Marquis of AVorcester invented seveial such. 
In 1815 Le Noiman, a Parisian gunsmith, produced 
a pistol Avitii five hands, DevFme one with se^en, 
but neither proved successful. The ‘ Mai iette, ’made 
with from four to twenty-fom btands, W'as the lir-it 
to become popular, although fiom its weight, cum- 
brous mechanism, and short lange, it could have 
been of little use except at close quarteri?. This 
pistol was the piecui^oi of the ‘pepper- box’ pistol, 
to which it was closely allied ; the baireLs of both 
w^ere bored in a &oli(l mass of metal, and made to 
revolve as the hammer was raised to full cock. 
Not so old as the lu-iticiple of revolving barrels, 
but still an invention of past geneiations, is that 
of a levolving diamher or hieech-piece, pierced 
with cylindrical a])eituies to contain the charges, 
and so ai ranged tliat each chamber came succes- 
sively into line with the ban el and lock common 
to all. E. H, Cidlier in ISIS jiatented an im- 
proved caibine with tlnee revolving cliambers, 
wliich appears to have been an efficient weapon. 
Colonel kianinel Colt produced his woild-renowned 
revolver in 1835. This conr^ists of a rifle barrel, 
a revolving cylinder with six or seven chambers, 
each furnished with its own nipple and cap, and 
a lever trigger, whicli operates the mechanism 
required to tuin the cliambers and fire the weapon. 
The double -action revolver is one in which by 
simply pulling the trigger the liamnier is raised 
and released, and the chanibeis turned; whilst 
in tlie single-action revolver the hammer is rai.'-ed 
by the thumb of tlie firer and i el cased by the 
trigger. Breech -loading levolvers are of two kinds 
— the solid frame levolver, which reqniies the 
empty cases to be foi’ced out by a cliniimitive 
ramrod (generally attached to the pistol by a 
swivel), and the self-ex fci acting revolver, of wliich 
there are many kinds. The regulation pistol of the 
British aimyis that illustrated heie. By pressing 



AVebley’s Revolver Pistol (Mark L). 


the lever, o, the bolt securing the top of the hinged 
frame is released, and the barrel turning upon the 
hinge raises the chanibei-s, whilst the extractor- 
rod coming into contact with a spur-lever, flips 
out the fired cases and returns into position ; the 
chambei’s are thus exposed for loading, and upon 
the barrel being raised tlie breech-bolts snap home, 
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and the pistol is ready for firing by pulling the 
trigger. This principle is the most popular of any 
employed for self-extracting re^^olvers, and it has 
proved efficient. There are many types of revolvers, 
self-extracting and other, hut, with the exception of 
cheap weapons and some single-action solid-frame 
revolvers popular in America, the judnciple adoj)ted 
hy the British and other governments is that most 
generally used. Messrs Smith <& Wesson of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, were the first to populari.se 
the Iiinged self-extracting revolver, and ainongst 
many otTier models they now make one in which tlie 
hammer is covered, and the pistol can only he fired 
when firmly grasped hy the hand ; as a safety holt, 
which effectually and automatically holts the firing 
mochaiiisin, projects through the baft, and has to 
he pressed in before the trigger can he drawn hack 
to raise the hammer and lire the weai)on. This 
pistol is perfectly safe, and insures immunity from 
sudi accidents as arise fj’om careless Jian filing. 
For military purposes the revolver is generally 
made of half -inch calibre, and such a weapon has a 
range of from 100 to 300 yards, whilst at 50 yards 
ten consecutive shots have been placed in a 4-iiieh 
hulTs-eye, At shorter ranges its precision is equal 
to that of the finest duelling jiistol. Uevolving 
arms of large size are used as Cannon (q.v.) and 
Mttcliine Guns (q.v. ); and for further particulars of 
revolving firearms consult Galand, Le Jlcvoli^re dc 
Guerre (2d ed. 1873); Gould’s Modern American 
Pistol and Pewlver (Boston, 1888); and British 
service publications. 

Revue des Deux lYIoudes, the best known 
of the French niaga/ines devoted to literature, art, 
and general criticism, was founded in Paris in 1831 
hy Francois Buloz. It had appeared during 1829, 
hut was languishing until purchased hy Buloz, who 
firmly established it. Many of the best French 
writers have contril)uted to its pages. 

Rewa, a state of India, called also Baghel- 
khand (q.v.).— ^Rewa Kantiia is the name of a 
political agency under the government of Bombay, 
containing sixty-one small states, of which five are 
tributary to the British government, and most of 
the remainder to Baroda, The territory included, 
covering an area of 4792 miles, with a total popula- 
tion of 543,452, lies maiiilY along the south bank 
of tlie lower Nerhudda with patchc.s north of it, 
and on the west borders on Broach, Baroda, and 
Ahmadabad. 

RCAVard, in a legal sense, means some 
encouragement which the law holds out for exer- 
tions in bringing certain classes of criminals to 
justice. B.y statute 7 Geo. IV. chan. 64, the 
courts of assize may order the sheriff of tlie countjq 
in which certain olVeuces have been committed, to 
pay to persons who have been active in securing 
the apprehension of offenders charged ^^dbh murder, 
or with feloniously shooting, cutting, stabbing, 
wounding, pr poisoning, or with lape, burglary, 
housebreaking, robbery, arson, or cattle-stealing, or 
with being accessary before the fact to any of such 
offences, or to receiving any stolen property, a 
reasonable sum to compensate them for expense, 
exertion, and loss of time. So by a later statute 
( 14 ^ and 16 Viet, ^ chap. 56 ) courts of quarter 
sessions are authorised, in the case of any of the 
above offences which they have j uvisiliction to try, 
to order such compensation ; but the payment to 
one person must not exceed £5, If any one is 
killed in cndeavoui’ing to apprehend a person 
charged with one of these offences, the court may 
order compensaLion to be made to the family, The 
amount to be paid in all such cases is subject to 
regulations which may be made from time to time 
by the Secretary of State. By statute (24 and 25 
Viet, chap, 96 ) it is a felony, punishable by penal 
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servitude to tlie cxLciii of seven years, to coinijitly 
take any reward for heliiiiig a person to property 
stolen or embezzled, unless all due diligence to 
bring the offenders to trial has been used. In 
Britain an advertisement offering a rcNvaid for the 
return of stolen or lost jivoperty, using words pur- 
porting that no questiorifi will be asked or inquhy 
made after the person piodiicing tl»o pvoj)orty, 
renders the advertiser, [jrinter, and publisher liable 
to forfeit £50. For several years the offering of 
rewards by the government has in England ])cen 
discon timiGcl on grounds of public policy. For 
example, during tlie seiies of murders in White- 
chapel in 1888-90, the Home Office, though urgently 
requested to offer a rcAvard for the discovery of the 
criminal, steadily refused to do so, 

RoVciri, a town of the district of Gurgaon, in 
tlie extreme south of the Funjah, 50 miles SW. of 
Delhi hy rail, an im])ortant centre for trade be- 
Ikmjab and Jiajpntana. Fop. 83^900. 

Reyb;iiHl, Mauik Roch Louis, a clever French 
wi'iter, was hoiii at Marseilles, 151h August 1799, 
travelled in the Levant and India, and returned to 
I^iris in 1820 to write for tlic Radical pa]icrs and 
ecUL iliG Ilisioirc scic?it//dpfc ci inilitaire ae 
tion Frani^aisc cn litfifpte (10 vols. 1830-36), 
Dumont d’Urville’s Voyacfc antour dn M/o 7 ide 
( 1833), and Orbigny’s' Voyai/e dans Ics deux 
Andriques (1836). Ills studies in social science 
bore fruit as Etudes sur Ics P^formaieurs oii> 
Socialistes 7nodcnics (2 vols. J 840-43 ; 7th ed. 1864), 
wliich gained him the Mon Lyon prize (1841) and a 
place ill the Academy of IVloral Sciences (1850). 
lIiH unusually original satiric novel, Ji'i'Cinc Pain rut 
('i la 7'cchQrclLC dilute Position socialc (1843), became 
widely iiopular, and was followed hy the less suc- 
cessful JM7ne Patn7'ot d la rccho'che de la 
vicillourc des IlCpuhlUpics ( 1 848 ). Reybaud took an 
active part in politics, first voted with the Left, but 
after tlie July revolution with the Riglit, and was 
sent by the Assembly to Algeria to visit the agri- 
cultural colonics eslahlishcd there. Ilis last thirty 
years were devoted to studies in economics. From 
1850 a member of the Academy, he died at Paris 
28Lh Octohov 1879. Among his later works were 
Marmes ct Voyages (]8o4), lScii7icsde la Vie niodcme 
(1855), V Industrie C7i Ab/repr ( 1856), and Mialcs 
sur le Regime des Mannfati ures ( 1859). 
Rcyk'javik* See Icicland, VoL VI. p. 62. 
Reynard tlie Fox, a ^^'eU-known popular 
eiiic the characters of M'liich are animals instead 
of men. It belongs to the series of Beast-faldefi 
(q.v.) which have delighted tlie popular imagina- 
tion from early ages and in all lands, from India 
to the Bushmen’s country in South Africa (see 
Fable). The stories that relate the knaveries of 
Reynard the Fox seein to have originated for the 
most part in northern Franco and Flanders fioni 
the 10th century onwards, and to have been com- 
posed and recomposed i-epoatedly in various forms 
in the 12bh and following centuries. The auihoi's 
or ^ editors, so far as they are known, belonged 
chiefly to the ecclesiastical orders. The several 
versions <liffer not only in respect of language and 
of style, hnt also in the choice and arrangement of 
the episodes and incidents narrated. All turn 
upon the knaveries of Reynard the Fox, as prac- 
tised by him in his quarrel with isengrini the 
Wolf, who in all encounters generally conies off 
second best. The best versions, as the typical 
Flemish and Low German (to be referred^ to in 
detail lower clown), reach a high level of literary 
excellence, Tlie episodes are woven together into 
a veritable epic j the versification is agreeable and 
easy ; the characters are consistent and >Yell-su8- 
tained ; the contemporary manners, and the locali- 
ties and circumstances, that make the background of 
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the story ave true and realistic ; and the stoiy is told 1887), wliich has been more often translated 
'without any other obvious purpose beyond that of j)erhaps than any otlier version, \V]ro the Low 
aftbrdiiig honest amuseineiit. These features do German translator was is not known, in spite of 
riot, however, characteriibe all the ^*el■sions : some the rpiestion having gi'eatly exercised many special- 
have been clearly written for a satirical i»urpo&e, ists. The eeltUo of P^einke is" that of 

some are loosely-connected strings of ill-told adven- Liiheck (1498), and next to it stands that of 
tures, others drag out a long and weary length Ilostock (lolT). There are Danish (hy A. H. 
through innunieralde iiulitterent verses, udiilst in ^A’eigere, Liibeck, 1555), Swedish (Stockholm, 
others still the characters are simply men disguised 3621 ), and several other High and Low German 
as animals. The earliest versions were in Latin ] editions, for which, liowever, see tlie hibliograi»Iiv 
but they seem to have been soon supplanted by prefixed to Prien s PLclnke. Nevertheless special 
French in the 12th century, and in their new diess mention must he made of Gottsched’s High German 
the stories attained a mucli wider popularity, muse version (1752) and Goethe’s well-known 
Since tlie beginning of the 16th centuiy nearly all High Geiuian jmem, with Kaulhach’s scarcely less 
the editions printed can be traced back to one of known illustrations to the same. Popular 'High 
Mvo sources, a Flemish or a Low Gennan, both of German translations are contained in Kim rock’s 
which, however, are based upon French forms of the Deutsche Volkshilcher (vol. i. 1845) and Maibacli’s 
epic. The task of tracing the connections between Volkshiiclier (vols. xv.-xvii.). 
the numerous versions that exist in the difierent The outline of the stoiy, according to the Flem- 
fongues is one of great complexity and difficulty, i^li Ecinaert, is as follows : Nobel the Lion, king 
It Avill suffice ill this place to enumerate the more of animals, was holding court one Easter-tide. All 
important, with mention of one or more trust- the animals, great and small, came and paid 
'woithy recent editions. The best Latin vemion, homage tf) liim except Beyiiard the Fox. Several 
Iscngrimus (ed. liy Mono as pLclnardus Vulpes, amongst them complained of the knaveries of Itey- 
Stuttgart, 1892; and by Voigt, Halle, 1S84), which nard, the loudest being I&engrim the Wolf, Itey- 
posses&es considerable literary merit, ’was wnitteii nard s old comrade and enemy. lie was followed 
111 Flanders about 1146-48 by an unknown author, hy Tihert the Cat and Pancer tlie Horse ; but Giim- 
The Iscugrlmus printed in J. Grimm’s Ilelnkart hart the Badgei Mpoke up for liih uncle Reynard. 
Fuchs (Berlin, 1834) is not an older, hut a later and Then came Chanticleer the Cock, bringing his dead 
ahhievialed, form of the same poem. The best daughter slain by Reynard. For this and his 
Fiencli versions that survive weie edited hy Meon otlier misdeeds tlie Fox .shall, it is resolved, he 
(4 vols. Paris, 1826), Avibli a supplement by Cha- cited to appear before the Lion and he tried, 
bailie (1835), and by Martin (4 vtds. f^trasbln•L^ Bruin the Bear is sent to summon liiin. Reynaul 
1SS2-88). They were written between the middle received him 'with soft 'words, told him of some 
of the 13th and the middle of the 14tli century, and honey hidden in a split tree, and contrived to get 
run to enormou.s lengtli, the separate cycles or Bruin caught fa.st in the cleft of the tree; theie 
groupings of the episodes being called ‘ branclie.s. ’ the peasant.s found him and nearly heat him to 
Meon’s w'ork includes three cycles : (1) Roman du deatli, hut at last lie got away and '\vent back to 
Renarty apparently the work of three if not more court. The next messenger sent w’as Tibert the 
authors, Pierre de St Cloud, a priest of Lacroix in Cat. Him, liowever, Reynard persuaded to catch 
Brie, and a Norman priest Robert de Lis on ; (2) mice in a place -where a noose hung, in which tlie 
Le Couroiincmcnt dc Renart, attributed to Marie Cat gut caught; and he too was terribly beaten 
de France; and (3) h Noiivd, by Jacque- before lie got away. At last Grinibai t the Badger 

mars Gielee of Lille, about 1290. The" last two offered to undertake the office of messenger ; and 
are transparent satires upon certain of the monastic he persuaded Reynard to go with him to court, 
order-s. There is a fourth cycle, a voluminous On the way the Fox makes a sort of private confes- 
conipilation or imitation by a pnest of the neigh- sion of Ids rascalities and misdeeds to Ids relative 
bouiliood of Troyes, made near the middle of the the Badger, especially of the tricks he has played 
14th century, and entitled Xc Contrefait ofi' upon the AVolf. The animals again came forward 

(etl. F. Wolf, Vienna, 1861). The oldest extant with tlieir accu.^^ations, Reynard defended Idm.self, 
Higli German version, Reinhart Vnlis or Fuchs but M’as condemned to death. As he was about to 
(ed. Reissenherger, Halle, 1886), more usually be hanged on the gallows, lie begged leave to make 
called Rcuickc Fuchs y was adapted by some one a public confession of his evil deeds. In the course 
unknown, early in the 13th century, from a of his speech he dropped a hint that he knew 
still older version, Ismqrimes N6t^ itself a tvans- where an immense treasure was hidden, and then, 
hition made from old French sources about 1180 at the Lion’s request, tells all about it. His father, 
by an Alsatian, Heinrich der Glicbesaere. The old Reynard, and Lsengrim the Wolf, and Bruin 
Flemish version Avhich has been the basis of most the Bear had conspired together to slay the Lion 
of the traii.slations, continuations, and editions and make Brnin king in his stead ; but he ( Reynard ) 
that have been made since the invention of print- liad stolen their treasure, with which they thmighfc 
ing is entitled Rchiaert dc V^os (ed. Martin, Pader- to hire soldieis, and had gone and hidden it. He 
born, 1874). It was AViitten by one William, but could not suffer the noble Lion to he slain and the 
-whether William de Matoc, William Utenhove, or wicked Bear to be made king in his place. The 
more probably an unknown William, is uncertain, Lion thereupon pardoned him, and caused Bruin 
and dates apparently from the middle of the ISfcli and Lsengrim to he seized and evilly entreated, 
century. The source upon which it is built is the But when he asked Reynard to go and show him 
nineteenth ‘branch’ in the Roman de, Rmart (last where the treasure was, Reynard excused hiinself, 
in vol. i. of Meon). Tlie text that has been almost saying he was under an oath to make a pilgrimage 
exclii.sively used in the later translations, &c., is to Rome. The Lion tlien let liim go ; and Reynard, 
that of a second edition, deviating in some respects taking with him Cuwaert the Hare and Belin the 
from William’s own, notably in the infusion of a Ram, set out on his pilgrimage. On the way he 
didactic, satirical tendency; the author of this pa-ssedhisownhome, and induced Cuwaert to go into 
second edition is not known. It was from a prose the house with him, and there killed him, And he 
version of this second edition, published at Gouda put liis head in a satchel (made from the skin of 
in 1479, that Caxton made his translation of The the Bear) and gave it to Belin, and bade him carry 
History of Reyyiard the Fox ( 1481 ; reprinted Edin. it back to the Lion, telling him it contained valuable 
1884).' Upon this same edition was based the Low letters. When the Lion saw Cuwaert’s head he 
Gennan version, Reinke de Vos (ed, Prien, Halle, M'as exceeding wroth, and bade them let the Wolf 
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and the Dear free oiiL of prLon ; and he ^ave 
the Ram into their power, and decreed Reynard to 
he an outlaw. 

To this tliC Low Geimau verMon arlchs a conlinii- 
ation, partly a repetition of the same incidents 
under (lis«»uise and partly an actual continuation 
of the stcu’y, endin^r in a sint^lo combat between 
Ihe Fox and the AVolf, in wliicli the former by 
trickery heat his antagonist. Finally he returned 
to Ids own liome, lionouied with the favour and 
protection of tlie Lion. 

English readers should consnU the Introduction to AY, 
J, Thoms’ edition of Caxfcori’s JUrf/iiarc/ (JS45) and Car- 
lyle’s ‘Early German Literature’ in vol. iii. of Jl/isc. 

though many of the conclusions there stated 
have been upset by more leceiit investigatioiiB 

Reynolds, John Fulton, an Anieiican 
general, was horn in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 20Lli 
Se]>teinher 1820, giadnated at West Point in 1841, 
and became comuiandatLt tliere in iSoO. As 
hiigadier-general lie fought at Mecliaiiicsville and 
Gaines’s Mills, and was taken indsoiier at tdeiidale, 
Imt exchanged in August 1802. At the sccoml 
battle of Rnll Run his own In'avcry induced his 
hiigade to stand fast, and ho pi evented a coiii]deto 
louL In No\ ember he was commissiomal major- 
general, and in 1808 commanded a corps at 
Frederickshiirg. lie was killed at Gcttyshnrg, 
whore lie commanded tlie left wing, tm 1st July 
1863, The stale erecteil a granite sliaft on the 
spot where he fell, ami his men a hi'om'c hcM'oic 
statue on tlie held ; and in 1884 an equestrian 
statue Avas unveiled in Philadelphia, 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.R.A., portrait and 
subject painter, was horn at Plyniptoii Earls, near 
Plymouth, on IGbh July 1723, the year of KnclloPs 
death. IT is fatlicr, a clergyman and master of 
PJymi>ton granimar-school, intended him for the 
medical profession ; hut lie developed a stroii^g 
aptitude for painting, was continually studying 
the plates in Oata’s JJoo/: of EoihLoms^ iJryden’s 
Elutarch, and the other volumes that came in liis 
Avay, and at the age of eight had mas Le red the 
Jesuifs Pci'sjicvtivCy and ap)>Iied its jirincijile.s to 
drawings executed by lunihelf. In Octohor 1740, 
accordingly, he Avas sent to London to study art, 
and placed in the Htudio of Thomas Hudson, a 
portrait-pain lor, of very mod era to abilities, nmeh 
employed at the time. In 1743 he returned to 
Devonshire, and some of the portraits of local 
AA'orihics Aviiich he then produced still exist. In 
the folIoAving year he Avas again in London imrsu- 
ing liis art ; but in the hegirming of 1747, after the 
death of his father, he settled in Plymouth Dock, 
noAv Devonport, Avhere he learned' much from a 
study of the AA^orks of William Gandy of Exeter. 
In 1749 he made tlie acquaintance of Commodore, 
afterAA^aids Lord, Keppel, aaJio invited him to 
accompany him on a cruise in the Mediterranean ; 
and, after painting many of the liriti&li officers in 
Minqrca, he made liis Avay to Rome, Avliere he 
studied Raphael and Michael Angelo, and in tlie 
Vatican caught a chill Avhicli jiermanently ail ec ted 
his hearing, and necessitated his use of an car- 
trumpet during the rest of hi.s life. He also visited 
Bologna, Genoa, Florence, Parma, and Venice. 
Returning to England in October 1752, he soon 
afterwards established himself in a studio in St 
Martin’s Lane, London, and attracted notice by 
his portraits of the second Duke of Devonshire and 
Commodore Keppel. Before long he Avas iu 
excellent practice, and in the year 1755 ho had no 
feAVer than a hundred and tAvdnty sitters, of Avhom 
he produced jiortraits in Avliich tlie inllueiice of the 
Italian masters, and e.specially of Correggio, is 
clearly visible ; Avorks in Avhich he was certainly 
aided by such assistants as Marchi, but Avhich he 
impressed Avith his OAvn character and individuality. 


He soon removed to Great NcAA'port Street; and 
finally, in 1760, he purchased a mansion on the 
west side of Leicester Square, to Avhich he added a 
studio and rcceiition-room. 

He Avas noAv at tlie height of liis fame, and a 
valued friend of his most celeliratod conteinporaiies. 
In 1704 he louiuled the famous literaiy club of 
Avliich Dr Joinisnii, Garrick, Burke, (h)IdHnuth 
BosAvell, and Slievidaii Avere memhors ; all of Avhoin 
Avere poiLrayed by his hiiish. He aajis one of the 
earliest memher.s of Llic lucorjioratcil Society of 
Artists, and contributed to its exhilhtion.s till 1798 
wlion, on tlio establishment of Die Royal Aeacleiny’ 
ho Avas elected its liist picMdeut ; and’ in the foil o\*\'- 
iiig year he received tlie honour of knighthood fiom 
I he king. In 1769 lie delivered the lirst of his 
Dibeouises t<i the students of the Academy, lifteen 
of AAdiich have been published. They are full of 
valuable and Avell-consldeied instruction, and, along 
Avith his papers on ai t in the Idlcry hi.s annotations 
to T)u Fi'esnoy’s Art if rainUnrjy and his Notes 
on the Art of tho Low Cwinfrics {ihe result of a 
visit to BLdgiiini and Holland in 1781), shoAv a 
col reel and cultivated literary style. He con- 
tributed his iiicture of Miss ' Morris as ‘Hope 
nursing Love ’to the lirst exhibition of llie Royal 
vVeademy, along Avith his iiortiaits of the Dnclie=.s 
of AI an cli ester, Mis Blake, Mrs (.'lewc, and Mrs 
Bouverie; and in 1771 comidetcd his subject of 
‘('oiint Ugoliiio and his C!lilUlren in the Dungeon,’ 
usually regal ded as his most successful ed'ortinthe 
direction of historical art. In 1784 ho snccceded 
Allan Ramsay as iiaiiitcr to the king ; in the same 
year ho {irhshed and exhibited his poiliait nf j\I]s 
Siddons as the ‘ fh-agic Muse,’ in the jiossession of 
the Duke of Westminster, nmlouhtedly his greatest 
portrait, a Avork existing in several versions, of 
Avhich one is in Ihe Duhvich Galleiy ; and in 1787 
he undertook three subjeets for Boy dell’s Sliake- 
spoave Galhoy, exeeiiting ‘Puck,’ ‘The AVitch 
>Seene from Macbeth,’ and * ’Hie Death of Cardinal 
lieauforL’ 

Hitherto lie had devoted himself Avitli little 
interruption to his ai't, having speedily lecovered 
from a slight attack of iiaralysis from Avhieh he 
sutleved in 1782; hut in July 1789 his sight 
lieeame allected, and lie ceased to paint, though 
lie Ava.s still able to enjoy intorconi.ye Avifch his 
friends. 'J'ho folloAA'ing' year Avas emljittered by an 
unfortunate dispute Avltli tho Academy regarding 
the appointment of a prijfcssor of Perspective, 
Avhich led to his veHignation of tlic presidentship, 
a resolution Avhich he aCtoi'Avai'd.s reconsidered and 
rescinded ; and on the lOth of December 1790 he 
delivered liis last Discourne to the .students. 
Gradually liia strength sank — for, unknoAvn to his 
physicians, tie Avas sufleiing from a painful fam 
of liver complaint— and he peacefully expired on 
tlie 23d Fehruaiy 1792. 

It is in virtue of his portraits that Reynolds 
ranks as the head of ihe English school of art. 
In the dignity of their style, the power and 
expve.ssi veil ess of their handling, the variety and 
appro] iviatcncbs of Ihoir attitudes, in the beauty 
of their colouring and the tlelicacy of their flesh- 
painting, his po]*trai(/S have never been surpassed. 
He was at home alike in portraying the strength 
of manhood and the grace of the gentler sex ; and 
his pictures of child I’on Inu’e an e 62 >ecial teiider- 
nass and beauty Avliicli have given a Avorld-Avide 
celebrity to AA'urks like ‘Master Bunbury,’ ^The 
SfcraAA'berry Girl,’ and ‘Simplicity.* His eilbrts in 
the higher departments of nistorical and imagina- 
tive art Avere less successful, and too often thase 
can be regarded only as among the failures of a 
great artist. In his technical methods Keynolda 
Avas unfortunately most careless and uncertain. 
Ho Avas continually experimenting in neAV processes 
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and untried combination& of pij^iuent^, •\vitli the 
ref^ult that even in Iur o\vn lifetime liis workg 
deteriorated j especially in their flef«h-tintfc. 

Peisonally P».eynohls a man of fine and 

vaiied culture, ami lie ^\ah di>linguihhed by an 
exquisite urbanity, the expression of a nio^t 
amiable and equable disposition, wliich -was 
exceptionally fitted to Avin and retain fiicndsbip. 
His dignified gentlene'^s, his mild reasonableness, 
tamed even tlie fierceness of Di Johnson ; and 
there Avas more of truth than i^ usual in poetic 
panegyric in the lines of Goldsmitli Avliicli sjieak 
of this painter as 

still bom b) iinprovp us iii p\f'ry p'nt, 

His pencil our faces, liis manners oui heart. 

The first great collection of tlie AAwks of Re^moMs 
Avas brought together hy the British In'^titntiou in 
1813, and numbered 142 pictures ; another gathering 
was formed hy the sainebody in 1S23 ; io4 examples, 
of his art AA^ere included in tlie South Kensington 
Portrait Exliihition of 1867 ; and 231 Avere exhibited 
in tlie Grosveiior Crallery in 1SS3-S4. His autiientic 
AA'orks haA^e been estimated by Taylor to number 
betAYcen Iavo and three thousand j and from these 
some 700 engravings liave been executed, some 
of them— .sucli as the me/zotints of J. K. Smith, 
John Dixon, ^Yilliam Dickinson, Valentine Green, 
and James M’Ardell — ranking among the finest 
examples of the art. 

See Memoirs of Sir Joidiua ReitnoUh, KiUfjht, Jr., 
by James Kortlicote, R. A. (1813); The Litcrarii Works 
of Sir Toshiia JieiffioJifs: with Mfmoir of the Aitthor^ 
rlc., by tYilliam Eeecliey, B.A. (1835); Life and Times 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by C. K. Leslie, RA., and Tom 
Taylor (2 vols. 18C5); A Cataloijne RaiyonnS of the 
Rnifviivml Works of Sir Joshua Itevnokh, P.R.A., by 
Edward Hamilton, M.D., F.L.S. (2d ed, 1884); YT. M. 
Conway, Artistic Development of Reynolds and Gains- 
boroiKjh (188(i). 

Rhabdomancy. See Divination, Diatning 
Rod. 

Rliadaill ail thus, in Greek Mythology, the 
son of Zeus and Eiiropa, and bi other of Minos of 
Crete. He settled in Bmotia, Avdiere lie nianied 
Alcmene. So great Ava? his reputation duiiiig life 
for the exercise of justice that after death lie Avas 
appointed a judge in the under-AVorld, along Avith 
Minos and .Eacii.s. 

RllciCtias an ancient Rninan province embracing 
a large part of the Alpine tract hetAveen tlie basins 
of the Po and the Danube, iioaa' included in the 
Grifcoiis and the Austrian Tyrol. Its inhabitants 
Avere brave and turbulent, and Avere only subdued 
by Drusibs and Tiberius after a desperate resist- 
ance. The province Avas then formed, to Avhich 
Vindelicia Avas soon added ; hut later liliretia AA’as 
subdivided into lilifetiaPrima and liluetia Secunda 
(Vindelicia). The only important toAvn in Rlia^tia 
Avas Tridentiniim [Trent) \ the colony of Augusta 
Vindelicornm [Augsburg) Avas in its northern part. 
— For Rhoitic Beds, see TiiiASSIC SysTi£M. 

Rhcim]iacC<€ [Buckthorns), a natural order of 
exogenous plants, consisting of trees or slirubs ; 
often .spiny ; Avitli simple, generally alternate 
leaves, and stipules minute or AAninting. This 
order contain.s about 250 krionm species, native.s 
of temperate and tropical conn tides, and very 
geneialiy di.stidlmfced over the globe. The prevail- 
iiig principle in the buckthorns is a hitter extrac- 
tive Avhicfi is acrid or astringent, tonic and anti- 
febrile. Some of them are used in dyeing (see 
Buckthotin, and Fhench Beetles l, some in medi- 
cine (.see Red Root), and the fruit of some is 
pleasant (see Jujube); wliilst Hovenia cMcls, a 
I native of China and Japan, is remarkable for the 
I thickening of its floAver- stalks after floAveiing, so 
I as to form a, succulent SAveefc red pulp, AAdtli a 
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tlavnur leseiiibling that of a jiear. The lotiH of 
the ancient Lotuiihagd, celebrated by Honici, i*! 
the fiuit of Zizgphns lotus, a small shrub abundant 
in ftpain, Sicily, Barbavy, Tuny ( see Lotus ). Tbe 
Avood of Rhumnu^fianguhf }iehU a sn]ierior char- 
coal for the inaiiufaeture of gunpowder. 

^ Rhami).siiii'ti].s% a Gieci>ed form of the Egyp- 
tian name Ramie's, apjiarcntly Ranihe'^ ITL, the 
builder of the pavilion of Mediiiet Aim at Thebes. 
Biugnch make,-^ RliainpdnitO" a Greek form of 
Iianiesyi pa nntcr ( Mbimseh the God ’) ; Masjiero, 
lianisis si-nit (‘Rani'.e-., son of Keith’), a title 
never hope by the Theban kings, Imt first n.sed by 
the Saitic inince^, Avhich li.xes the date of the tafe 
to the peiiod of P^ammetiehu" and his dynasty. 
Of him Heiodotus (TI., 121 ct scg.) relate^ "a story 
foubstantially tlic same as one of the iiio-t AAide- 
.spread folk-tales of the .Viuan Avorld. Tlie king 
accjiiiied an enormous trca^uie, and to secjire it 
built a trea.sury of '.tone. The architect left one 
stone loose, so nicely adjusted as to he unnoticed, 
yet capable of being taken out and leplaced Avitli- 
out didiculty. Before death he entrusts the secieb 
to his tivo sons, AV’lm from time to time plunder the 
kiiig'ri treasiiie at their aaIII. until at length the 
elder is caiigdit in a snaie set hy tlie king. Accoul- 
iiig to Jiis de>iio, the > onngcr hrntlier cuts oil* an J 
cairies aAA^ay lli•^ liead, to that he may remain un- 
known. Tlie king now orders the Iieadlee.s body 
to he exposed iinbuiied, protected by a guard of 
soldieis, but the yoiingm brother lades an ass A\ith 
hkins of A\ine, allows .snme of it to lun out, and is 
relieA^ed in his distress by the .snldieus, to Avhom in 
gratitude lie giv es IiK Avhie so freely that they all 
bink into a dvunkeu sleep. Thcie upon be shaves 
the right half of all tlieir beards, and carries liis 
brotlier’.s body to his mother. The king next sends 
his daughter to find out the clever thief. Slie pro- 
mises lier We to those aa’Iio reveal to her the Jiio.st 
cxtraovdiiinry thingn that have ever happened to 
them, and wiien tlie young man in Ids turn relate.^ 
the strange passages of Ids life .she seizes him : but 
he cinininglA slipn his lirothev’s dead hanil into liers, 
and so escapes. The king is so much struck iiith 
Avoiulev and admiration that he promises the clever 
thief his daughter in marriage, since he surpassed 
all mankind in knun ledge; for, Avhile the Egyptians 
surpassed all the world, he .surjiassed the" Egyp- 
tians. 

Snell is the oldest recorded veision of Asbjdras- 
sen'a ‘Master-thief’ and CampbelTs ‘ Shifty -lad,’ 
Dr Barbu Constantinescu s Roumanian gypsy story 
of ‘ The Tavo TJueves,’ a variant of the stoiy of 
Trophonios and Again ede.s in the treasuiy of 
HATieus at Hyria (Pans. ix. 37), of Augeiu-s in 
Ejis, and of Rennes (dp^^s as avell as 

of the Hindu legend of Karpara and Gata, or that 
of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves in the Arahiaiv 
Nights. The stoiy occurs in the oldest ver.sion 
(12th century) of the romance of the ‘Seven "Wise 
Masters,’ the Dolupathos, sire de liege ct Scpteni 
Sapient ib us, from Avhicli Ser GioA'anni probably 
derived the story as found in his Pecoronc (AAuitten 
circa 1378), AA’bere it related of an architect 
named Bindo Avlio stole a gulden vase from the 
treasury of the Doge of Venice. It A\ill be found, 
more or less peifect, in cA^ery collption of European 
folk-tales, Avlietber Koi>e, Gaelic, modern Gieek, 
French, Bieton, Albanian, Sicilian, Hungarian, 
Dutch, Tyrolese, Danish, or Russian, as Avell as 
Kabyl, Mongolian, Tibetan, and Singhalese. 

IVIaspero defends the storA" as fundamentally 
Egyptian, oi at least Egyptianised long before 
Herodotus, in spite of the Greek clre-ss in which 
the historian has clothed it. It has been objected 
by some that the idea of a movahle stone is not 
Egyptian, and is hut ill ada]ited to the size of the 
stones used in building; but at Dendera have 
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lieen fonn<l a series of ciypts coniniunicatiiig with 
the temple by narrow passages formerly opeiied 
anti closed in a similar mamier, the stone sculp- 
tured like the lesfc of tl)e wall. Again, Wilkinson 
oiijected that the soldiers woje no beards ; but bas- 
reliefs and statues show that Egyotians of puie 
lace wore beards according to individual taste; 
and besides the soldiers of i)olice in epics tion 
belonged to a tribe of Libyan oiigin, named Maziou, 
who usually wore the beard. 

See Liebrecht’a translation (1851) of Dunlop’s ffisiori/ 
oj Prose Fictions: A. Schiefner in vol xiv. of the 
Piillctin of the St Petersburg Academy of Sciences ; W. 
A. Clouston’s Popular Tale^ and Fictions (1887); and 
Maspero’s Contes Popidaircs dc VlByi/pte Ancienne (2d 
ed. Z8S9). 

Rhapsodists (Or., from rhapteuiy ‘to stitch 
together,’ and ode, ‘an ode’), a class of men in 
ancient Greece who travelled from place to place 
reciting poetry. They are distinct from the pro- 
fessional ininstiels {aoidoi) of tlie Odyssey, lalthougli 
their legitimate successois ; but they also seem, at 
first at least, to have been compose! a of epic poetry, 
although it is hardly piobable that this was often 
tlie case after the 6tli century n.c. We find distinct 
traces of the public recitation by ihajisodiats of the 
Homeric poems as early as 600 n.c., at places so far 
apart as Sicyon, Syracuse, Delo.s, Chio.s, Cyprus, 
and Athens. Tudoed at Athens ancient law pro- 
sciibcd the recitation of Homer once every four 
years at the festival of the Great Paimthemca. 
To the early rhapsodists mainly belongs the credit 
of tlie wide diftusion of the Homeric ]Joems through- 
out the Greek world. They tliemselves were held 
in high esteem and richly rewai’ded ; but in later 
days the art came to Ije practised in a mere 
mechanical manner, and the intluence of the rlia}) 
sodists elibetl accordingly, Tn Plato’s Ion we get 
a picture of the rhapsodisb as he was about the 
middle of the 4th century B.C. Ion is a native of 
Ephesus who goes from city to city reciting Homer 
to ciowds of liearers, appearing on a iilatfoim in a 
lichly-emhroideied diess, a golden wreath on his 
head. He adds dramatic force to his declamation, 
and brings Plozner homo to bis hcarez's’ hearts, 
being himself possessed by Homer. Moieover, he 
interprets Homer in a continuous exposition, and 
is proud of bis fluency of ideas. Ion is desciibed 
as devoted exclusively to Homer, but tliere 
were a few of his brethren who gave themselves 
also to Orpheus, Musams, Hesiod, Arcliilochus, 
or Simonides, It is unlikely that Homer was ever 
sung to music, although in eailier times there weie 
heioic lays wliicli "were sung to the accomiianiment 
of the lyre. As lyric poetiy became more dis- 
tinctly cultivated, sucli ejiic lays came to be simply 
declaimed, the I'hajisodisfc holding a branch of bay 
in his hand instead of a lyre. 

Rhatany, or Rattany, a half -shrubby plant, 
of tlie natural order Polygalea', a native of the 
cold sterile tablelands of the Andes in Peru and 
Bolivia. It is called liatanhia in Peru. It is 
valued for the medicinal properties of the root, 
which are shaicd more or less by other species of 
the same genus, also natives of South Aineiica. 
In the British Pliarmacopaiia the dried roots of two 
specie.s {Knnmria iriandra^ Peruvian Khatany, 
and K. ixina^ Savanilla Rhatany) are officinal 
under the name iCrameritc Radix. The roots vary 
a good deal in si;je and thickness, but are always 
rough-looking, and reddisU in colour. The bark 
has a strongly astringent taste, and when chewed 
tinges the saliva red ; the wood is nearly tasteless. 
Tlie dried root is a powerful astringent, and is 
employed in diarrlicea, niiieous discharges, passive 
hiemorrhages, and cases where an astringent or 
styjitic action is indicated. The finely-powdered 
root is also a freq^uent constituent of tooth-powders. 


Rhatany root is im polled from various ))arts of 
South Ameiica, but chiefly from Lima. It is 
extensively imported into Portugal in order to 
conimiinieale a licli red colour to wines. Its 
peculiar projieities aie clue to the presence of 
rhatany -tan Tlie acid, a variety of tannic acid which 
is found in the root-bark to the extent of about 20 
per cent. ; it also contains a red colouring mabtei 
and the ordinary constituents of 'woods. ’ 

RluS iZiTs BE. See Ue. 

Rlica, an ancient Cretian earth-goddess, daughtei 
of Uranus and Gam, wife of hei brother the Titan 
Cionuh, and by him mother of the Olympian deities 
Zeus, IIade.s, Poseidon, Hera, Hestia, Demelei. 
She was early identified Avith the Asiatic natuic- 
goddess Cybele, the Gieat Mother, who was wor- 
sliipped on iiiouii tains in My.sia, Lydia, and 
Phrygia. Her Cretan Ctoxte cc)rresi»oruled to the 
Plnygian Coryhanies, many of whom mutilated 
tliom^elves like Altis in the frenzy of their orgies. 
The regular piiests of Cybele, the Galli, made 
themseU es eunuchs for conscience’ sake. A Sibyl- 
line oracle decreed the intiodiiction of the worship 
of the Great Mother at Rome in 204 n.c., and in 
217 a teinjile was dedicated on the Palatine. The 
cult liecame witlely oxtciuled iindci’ the Emphe. 
In tlie 2d century a.d. the riles of the Taurobolia 
and Crioholia were added, in which candidates 
weie baptised for ]uivi(icati()n and regeneration 
with the blood of saciifieial hulls and rams. See 
the article Cyiiici.k. — Uuea Svj.via Avas the mothei 
of Ronmlus (rt'^-)- 

Rlioa, also called Nandu azid Amciican Ostricli, 
a genus of South Ameiicaii birds, which form, 
according to the most I’ceont researches, a soiue- 
Avhat isolated group, though nearer to the ostiichc.*! 
tluin to any otiioi- biids. They are incapable of 
flight,^ but the Avings arc rather bettor developed 
than ill any other of the so-called ‘Strnthiona’ 
biuls ; ilioy pi esent an interesting archaic character 
ill the pcibistcnce of a cIuav upon each of the thice 
digits,_ thus ]-ecalling very forcibly the oiigin of 
the wing from a prehensile forelimh. As in the 
osti id I and the Ji])tciyx, tlic fcatheis Iiavc no after- 
shaft, and the coloui of tlie eggs is Avhitc.^ The 
male bird incubates. There aie thiee distinct 
j^iecies — viz. 11. cvmcricann, U. inacrorhyncha, and 
it. Bariohii, Avliicli are to he distinguished by their 
geographical range as well as by external and in- 
teinal difTerences of structure. The first-named 
.species inhabits tlie soutberji lialf of the continent. 
H. inacrorhifncha^ Avhich is darker coloiued, especi- 
ally on the Lead, is found in north-east Bi'azil. E. 
Darwin i, in Avhich most of the featlicis have Avhite 
tips, i.s found in south-eastern South Ameiica. 
They all piefer grassy iilaiiia (crt?n/>05), herd in 
troojis, and run with great lapidity. 

Rlica Fibre. See IkEinviEiirA. 

RllCgiuill. See llECjOJO. 

Rheims, or Reims, a city in the French depart- 
ment of Marne, situated on the Yeslo (a tributaiy 
of the Aisne), 100 miles ENE. of Paris by rail. 
Strongly fortified Avith detached forts since the 
Franco-German Avar, Avbcn it Avas for a time the 
Gorman headquarters, it is Avell built, and from the 
material employed in building, Avhicli is the chalk- 
stone of the district, and from the prevalence of the 
older style of domestic arcliifcecture, lia.s a pictur- 
esque appearance. It is built on the site of Darocor- 
toruiUi Ydiich is mentioned by Cmsar as the capital 
of the Rcmi, from Avhich people it subsequently took 
its j) resent name. ChriRtiaiiity may have found an 
entiance into Rbeims at an earlier period, but it 
Avas not till about 300 that it became a bishops 
see. Under the Frank rule it Avas a place of much 
importance, and it acquired a deeply leligious 
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infceie^t from iU l)een tJie bcene in 19l3 of 

the bapti&m of Clovia and his cliief olHceis hy the 
bishop, St Keiiiy (r. 43S-533). In the Stli eentuiy 
it became an aichbishupric, and from 1179, A\heu 
Philip Augustus was solemnly^ ciownetl here, it 
became the place for the coronation of the kings of 
France, wlio weie anointed from a ve&sel of sacied 
oil, called the Sainte Ampoule, wliich a dove was 
said to have caiiied to St Keiny from heaven. 
Joan of Arc brought the dauphin hither, and the 
only sovereigns in the long seiie.s, down to 18’2o, 
rot Clowned at Pdieims were Henry IV., Napoleon 
L, and Louis XVIII. In 1793 the cathedial wa^^ 
attacked hy the populace, and the sainte ampoule 
smashed hy a sans-culotte ; and in 1^30 the cere- 
mony of coionatiou at Rlieims was abolished. 
The cathedial, although the toweis of the oiiginal 
det^ign aie still unfiiiislied, one of the linc-st e\tanb 
specimens of Gothic aichitectuie. It was built 
between 1212 and 1430, and in 1877 the govern- 
ment voted £80,000 towaids restoration. Its nave 
is 460 feet long hy 99 in bieadth, with a tian^epb 
of 160 feet, and the height 144 feet. Its grandest 
features are the west fa9ade, which is ahnorit uii- 
idvalled, witli its magiiilicenfc doorway (llgured in 
Vol. IV. p. 59), and the so-called Angel Tower, 
which rises 50 feet above tlie lofty roof. The 
stained gla'^s is lemarkable for its beauty; the 
organ is one of the linest in France; and two sur- 
vive out of siK magnificent tapestries. The Roman- 
esque church of St Remy (mainly llGO-80), with 
the saint’s sliiine, is nearly of equal size, hut of 
less architectural pretension. Also noteworthy 
are the hOlo) de-ville (1627-1880); the ancient 
‘ Maisou des Musicienb ’ and archiepiscopal palace ; 
the Porta MartLs, a Roman triumphal aicli; the 
Lycee, lepiesenting a former university (1547- 
1793); and .statues of Louis XV. amt two natives, 
Colbert and Marshal Drouet. Rheims is one of 
the principal entrepots for the wine.s of Champagne 
(q.v.), and the hills which sun mind 
the town are planted with vine- 
yards. It is one of the gi-eat centres 
of the woollen manufacture in 
Fi‘ance, and its jnannfactines, em- 
bracing woollen goods (especially 
merinoes), mixed fabrics in silk and 
wool, &c,, are known in commeice 
as AHicles tie Beims. Pup. (1S72) 

71,397; (1886) 93,922. See the 
article DouAY ; and Jnstinus, 

ItfieimSy la mile des saeres ( 1860 ). 

Rheiiig;ail, a district, ^ 14 miles 
long, stretching along the riglit bank 
of tile Rhine, from opposite Mainz 
to the village of Lorch, 8 miles 
below Bingen, foiinevly belonged to 
the archbishopric of Mainz, and now 
forms part of tlie administrative 
district of AVieshaden in Prussia. 

Protected by mountains fioin the 
north and east winds, and exposed 
to the mid-day sun, the Rheingau 
produces wines of the best quality, 
as Joliannisherger, Riuleslieimer, 

Marcobrunner, Assmanshaiiser, &e. 

Rhciiish Architecture, the 

style of the countries bordering on 
the Rhine wlien the arts lirst revived 
after the fall of the Roman empire. 

They and Lomhaidy being at the 
time of Clmrlemagne part of the 
same einpiie, Lombard Aiclutecbure (q.v.) ha.s com 
siderable affinity witli those north of the Alps. 
Some very early examples of this style are still 
to be found in Switzerland. Architecture received 
gieat encouragement from Charlemagne and liis 


snccessoH, and the Rlienisli style made gieat pio- 
giess np to the heginiiiiig of the 13th centuiy, 
vhen the fashion of copying the Gothic architec- 
tuie of Fiance superseded it. It is, ho\^ever, 
a \\en-niaiked .style, and is 
complete and peifect in 
itself. Like the Loml»aid 
.style, it is loiind-arched, 
and hais .some lemaikahle 
peeuliaiitic.-j. Many of the 
eailiest ciuirclies seem to 
have been ciiciilar (like 
the cathedial at Ai\-la- 
Ghapelle, hnilt liy Chaile- 
iiiagne), hut in coui^ie of 
time tlie ciicular ciuucli 
V as absorbed into the 
Basilica, or rectangular 
clmrch (.see Romanesque 
Architecture), in the 
foiiu of a u'Cstern apse. 

Most German churches 
tliiis have two api>cs^Q.n 
eastern and a western. 

They also have a numhei 
of small chcular or octa- 
gonal towei,^, which ‘^eern 
to he similar in oiigin to 
the Round Towei^ of Ire- 
land. They c.xeuiplify in 
a leniavkahle manner the 
arrangementt. of an ancient 
plan of the 9th century, 
round in tlie monasteiy of 

Sl Gall, and supposed to iicliV uctTil neilb LU LIIB 
abbot, as a design foi a peifcct monastery, to aid 
him in cai i y ing out Ids new buildings. The" ai caded 
gaileiies at the eaves, and tlierichly-caived capitals, 
aie among the most beautiful featuiea of tlie style. 
Examples are veiy niimerou.s from about 1000 to 


Fig. 2. — ^Elevation of Church at Laach. 

1200 A.D. The three great specimens of the style 
are the cathedrals of ulainz. Worms, and Spires. 
The last is a magnificent building, 435 feet long by 
125 feet wide, with a nave 45 feet wide, and 105 
feet high. It is grand and simple, and one of the 




Fig, 1. — Plan of Church 
at Laach. 
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most impresbive ])iuldinga in existence. There are 
also nnmeioub line examples of the style at Cologne 
— the Apostles’ Cliuich, St Maiia im Capitol, 
and >Sb Martin’s being amongst the niobt hnishecl 
examples of Rhenhh aicliitectnre. The illustra- 
tions of tlie famous cluiich of the Benedictine abbey 
at Laach, near Cobloii/, explain the pcculiaiities of 
plan and elevation above refeireil to. The vaults 
in this case being small, tlie diHerent spans were 
managed (although with loiind arches) by stilting 
the sj)ringiiig ; but in gieat buildings like Spires 
and Worms the vaults aie necessaiily square in 
plan, in this louncl-archecl style, and the nave 
embraces in each of its bays two aiehes of the shle 
ai^'Ies — a method also followed by the early Gothic 
aicbitects. From the use of the round aicli and 
solid walls, tlie exteiiois are free fiom the great 
mass of buttresses used in Gothic buildings, and 
the real forms are distinctly seen (see ArSE). 

Rhenish Prussia ( Ger. IVieinprovinz, llhcin- 
landy OY liheiiprcussoi), the most western and most 
thickly peopled of the provinces of Prussia, lies on 
both side.b of the Rhine and the Lower Moselle, and 
is hounded on the W. by Luxemburg, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. Long and narrow, it extends 
fiom Cl eves in the north to Saargeiiiund in the 
south, has Cologne near the middle of its area, 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) and Treves near its 
western boundary, and Coblenz (the capital ), 
Elbeifeld-Barmon, and Essen near its eastern boun- 
dary, whilst Bonn lies south-east of Cologne, and 
Dlisseldorf and Crefeld N. by \Y. of it, Area, 10,419 
sq. m. ; pop. (1885) 4,344,527 ; (1890) 4,710,313, of 
wuoni about 3,400,000 are Rojuan (Jatbolics, and 
10,000 Walloons. The surface is everywhere more 
or less mountainous, except in the extreme north, 
reaching 2500 feet on the west of the Rhine, but 
only 1800 on the east side. The soil of the liigher 
tracts is not very f erf ile, and i.s largely forest land ; 
but the valleys of the Rhine, Moselle, and Nahe 
are very fruitful, and so are the Hat districts in the 
north. Of the total aiea, 04 per cent, is cultivated, 
including meadows and vincyaids, and nearly 31 
per cent, under forest. Grain, potatoes, heet-ioot, 
tobaeco, hops, flax, &e. are the more important 
crops. Much wiiio and large quantities of vege- 
tahles are grown. More than sixteen million tons 
of coal are mined in the year, also large quantities 
of iion, zinc, and lead ore. The sulphur-sminga of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Burfcscheid have a European 
reputation. Indusbiy and manufactures are pro- 
secuted witli the gieatest energy and success, this 

f rovinee ranking lirst in all Prussia in this respect, 
ron, lead, zinc, and sul)diuric acid (at Essen, 
Solingen, Rcmscheid, tfcc.) ; cloth and huckskiii 
( Aix-la-(lJhapelle and Burtscheid) ; silk, velvet, and 
similar wares (Crefeld, Elherfeld-Bawnon, Miil- 
heim), cottons (Cologne, Miinclieii-Gladbacli, and 
Elherfeld-Baniien), linen (Gladbach and Neuss), 
leather (IMalinedy ), glass and pottery, paper, chemi- 
cals (Duisburg, Aix-la*Chapelle), soap, sugar, beer, 
sphiis, and perfume (eau de Cologne) are all manu- 
factured on a large scale. There ia a university at 
Bonn. This province was formed in 1815 out of 
the duchies of Clevea, Jiilich (Julieis), Gueldeia, 
and Berg, and numerous minor territories. It is 
defended by the four fortresses of Cologne, Coblenz 
(Ehrenbreitstein), Wesel, and Saarloiiis. 

Rheostat, the name given by WJieatstone to 
an instrument for varying an electric resistance 
between given limitB. Slany forms have been 
suggested and u.sed by Pouillet, Jacobi, Poggen- 
clortr, Wheatstone, and others. The most service- 
able ia perhaps Sir W, Thomson’s modification of 
Wheatstone’s double- cylinder rheostat. In it a 
platinum or nlatinoid wire is wound round two 
parallel cylinders, one of which is metal and the 


other of some insulating mafceiiaJ. In any position 
the part of the w'iie which is efiective as a resist- 
ance is the part that is on tlie insulating cylinder 
up to wheie it comes in contact ^^ith the metal 
cylinder. By means of a gearing of toothed wheels 
and screw shaft the two cyliiuleiB aie tinned .simul- 
taneously in one or the other diiectiou, while at 
the same time a nut travels to or fio and guides 
the wiie as it lea\cs the one cylinder and coils 
itself louiid the othei. See Klecthicity. 

Rhesus Monhey, or Boondeu [Mamcits 
rhesus)^ a vvidely disiiilnited and common Indian 
monkey. Like tlie Entellus (q.v, ) or Hanumfm, it 
is in part migratoiy, visiting the Himalayas in 
summer, and sometimes found at a level or 8000 
feet. The body is stout, the limbs are strong, the 
.skin hangs in loose folds about the neck, hi east, 
and alidoinen. The hair is giayish or biowriish on 
the back and lighter beneath ; the naked parts aic 
copper-coloured; the laige i.scliial callosities aie 
bright red. It is a very intelligent and mischievous 
monkey, and readily tamed when young. It is 



Rlicsuh Monkey {Macacus r/tCAUi-). 


held ill almost as great veneration by the natives 
of India as the Hammifln itself ; and the killing of 
one of those animals is apt to arouse the greatest 
jiopular indignation. The monkeys live in troops 
in the forests, chielly in hilly districts, and visit 
the cultivated grounds to cany away giaiii and 
other produce, Avhieh they store up for themselves 
among rocks. The native farmers leave a shaio 
for the monkeys, believing ibis to be necessary to 
avert their anger, as otherwise they would next 
year destroy the whole crop whilst green. 

Rhetoric (Gr. rhetor IkU) in its broadest sense 
may be regarded as the theorjj and practice of 
eloquence, whether spoken or written. It aims at 
expounding the rules wbicdi should govern all pro.se 
composition or speech designed to infiuence the 
judgments or the feelings of men, and theiefore 
treats of everything that relates to beauty or force 
of style, such as accuracy of expression, the struc- 
ture of periods, and Jiguz‘es of speech. But in a 
narrower sense rhetonc concerns itself with a con- 
sideration of the fundamental principles according 
to which particular discourses of an oratorical kind 
are composed. The first to reduce oratory to a 
system were the 8iciliaii Greeks ; its actual founder 
is said to have been Corax of Syracuse (c. 500 
B.c. ). Ho divided the speech into five parts, proem, 
narrative, aigrunents, subsidiary remarks, and 
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peroiation ; and he laid gieat stress on the rhetori* 
cal capabilities of general piobability. Later 
masteis of rhetoric were Tisias ; Goigiaa of Leon- 
tinij whose style was burdened with too much 
omamenb and antithesis ; Antijjlion, the earliest 
of tlie so-called ' Ten Attic Oratois,’ and the tiifti 
writer of speeclies for others to deliver in coiiit. 
The speeclies given by his "reat pupil Thuc’ydide& 
throughout his liistoiy, and the oiatioub of Aiido- 
cide^i, second of the Ten, are severely free from 
the lloiid ornament of later days. Lysias was an 
oiator rather tlian a rhetorician ; Isocrates lii^b 
thoroughly taught rhetoric, whicii he deliiied as 
the ‘science of pcisuasion,’ as a technical method 
and discipline. His naosb celebrated pupils were 
Ilypeiides, Hpeusippus, and Ismus. The great De- 
mosthenes was a pupil of the last. His opponent 
^Eschines, and his con tern poraiies Hypeiides, 
Lycuigms, and Dinaichua complete the Ten. 
Anaximenes of Lampsaeus composed the oldest 
extant manual of rhetoiic, but the gieat classical 
work oil this subject is the analytical masterpiece 
of Aristotle. Accoidiiig to him its function is not 
to persuade, hut to discover the available means of 
perouasiou in any subject. He leganls it as the 
counterpart of logic, and arranges its uses as (1) 
the meaiLS by which tiuth and jiustice asseifc their 
superiority to falsehood and injustice ; 1*2) the only 
method of pei suasion suitable to popular audiences ; 
(3) a means of seeing hotli sides of a case and of 
discerning the weakness of an advcisaiy's argu- 
ment j (4) as a means of self-defence. The means 
of persuasion he groups in two classes : ( 1 ) tlie 
inartificial proofs, such tis statements of witnesses, 
contracts, and the like; (2) the artificial ])toofs, 
Avhetlier tliese are (a) logical ^ demonstration oi 
seeming demonsti ation by argument ; (/?) ethical^ 
when the speaker induces conli deuce by the Aveight 
of his own chaiacter; or (c) emotionaly Avdieii lie 
AA'crks persuasively on the feelings of his heareis. 

Of these artificial proofs, first comes the logical^ 
and this depends on the etithymcmCy ‘a syllogism 
flora probabilities ’ and signs ; next is the example. 
Of the mateiials of eiithymemes, the topics or 
commonplaces of rhetoiic, Aristotle distinguishes 
betAveen the commony geiieial heads applicable to 
all subjects as to their po.ssibility or impossibility, 
and the sgiccialy those uraAvu from special arts or 
faculties. 

He divides the three provinces of rlietoric thus : 
(1) Deliberative rhetoric, concerned Avith exhorta- 
tion or dissuasion, and future time, its ends expedi- 
ency and inexpediency ; ( 2 ) Forensic rhetoric, con- 
cerned Avitli accusation or defence, and Avith time 
past, its ends justice and injustice ; (3) Epuhictic 
rhetoric, concerned Avith eulogy or cemsure, and 
usually Avith time present, its ends being honour 
and disgrace, or nobleness and shameful ness. In 
bis first tAVo books Aristotle deals AAuth inventioriy 
the discovery of means of pei suasion ; in the third, 
with expression and ainrangcment ; and he begins 
the subject Iw discussing the art of declaim^ion 
or delivery. Under verb^ expressions he discusses 
the use oi metaphor, simile, proverbs, rhythm, and 
variety of styles, as the literary and controversial y 
whether the political or the forensic, 

Aristotle’s method dominated the Peripatetic 
school, bat later began to be modified by the floiid 
influence of Asia, the originator of Aviiich was 
Hegesias of Magnesia. The school of Rhodes 
folloAved more closely Attic models, and gained 
great fame through its conspicuous leaders Apol- 
lonius and Molon (c. 100-50 b.c.). Hermagoras of 
Temnos (c. 120 B.G.) composed an elaborate system 
Avliich long retained its influence. Later rhetoricians 
Avere Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Longinus, Her- 
mogenea, Apsines, Menander, Theon, and Apli- 
tlionius. Among the earliest Roman oratore Avere 


Appius Claudius Crecus (c. 300 B.c.), Cato the 
Censor, Ser. ISiilpicius Galha, Cains Giacclms, 
Maicus iVntoiiiuh, and Ijucius Liciuius Cia-su^. 
The instructois in formal ilieturic A\eie Cheek, 
and the great miisteis of theoretical and practical 
rhetoiic alike, Cicero and l,)uintilian, Aveie both 
formed by Greek models. The former contributed 
to a tlibcussion of its theories no less than three 
tieatises, De OratorCy the BrutuSy and tlie Orator ; 
the latter’s fxamous Institutio Orator ia still retains 
its A alue. Quintilian btiovc hard to reform the 
taste of the time, AvliicU had become Asiatic 
thiougli exclusive attention to the fouir ami per- 
petual exercises in the schools on imaginaiy sub- 
jects — the snasoricB and controversice of the elder 
yeneca. The Dialogns deOraiorihuSy longasciihed 
to Tacitus, AAab another protest against modem 
fashion. The younger Pliny’s Panegyric long re- 
mained a model for later oiatoih. During the 
fust four centuries of the empiie rhetoric con- 
tinued to he taught by ‘sopliists' at Athens, 
ymyrna, Rhodes, Tarsus, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Massilia. These were in most esteem under 
Hadrian, the Autonines, and JMaicus Aurelius — 
among the most celebrated aabig Tlieodotus, 
Polemon, and Adrian of Tyre. Tliioiighout the 
middle ages rhetoric formed one of the subjects of 
the trimmn; its leading authorities were Maiti- 
anus Capella, Cassiodoius, and Isidorus. The 
.subject re-aAVoke Avitli the ievi\al of Icaiuing, and 
Avas taught regularly in tlie universitie'', the pie- 
sciihed public exercises and disputations keeping 
it long alive ; hut in later geneiations it has con- 
stantly languished, in spite of more or less laboiious 
or eflectiv e attempts to fan it into life by the sen- 
tentious Blair, the solid Campheli, and the saga- 
cious W Irately. In America, hoAvever, consider- 
able attention is paid to it as a branch of general 
education. 

See Aristotle’s Mhctoricy with notes hy E. M. Cope 
and J. R Sandys (3 vols. 1877), the Introduofcion and 
Analysis by E. M. Cope ( 1867 ), and Translation by J, E. 
C. IVelldDn (188G); C. Ritter, Die Quintdianische De- 
claniationen (1881); E. Yolkmann, Die Ehetorih d. 
Oricdicn u. Bomcr (1872); Book iv. of Kt Augustine’s 
treatise On Christian Doctrine ; and J. Basconi’s Philo- 
soph y of Rhetoric (Kevv York, neAv ed. 1885). For the 
practical art of Rhetoric or Oratory, see kl. Bautin, 
Art of Extempore Speaking (1858) ; the Abbe At. Delau- 
mosne, Art of Oratory ; system of Delsarte, trans. F. A. 
ShaAv (Albany, 1882) ; Professor J. H. lITlvaine, Elocii- 
iion : the Sources and Elements of its Pouer (1870); 
Y* A. Pinkley, The Et;sentiah of Elocution and Oratory 
(Cincinnati, 1888); 0, J. Plumptre, Lectures on Elocu- 
tion (1869); G. L Raymond, The Orator's Manual: 
Vocal Culture, EviphasiSy and Gesture (Chicago, 1879); 
and C. W. Bardeen, Rhetoric (ISTew York, 1884). 

RllCllUiatism (from the Gr. rheuma, ‘a flux’) 
is a term which lias been, and still is, rather 
vaguely and extensively used in the nomenclature 
of disease. But there is one very definite aftection 
to which it is alAA^ays applied ; after this has been 
discussed the other senses in Avhieh it is used Avill 
be considered. 

Acute rheuTnatism or rheumatic fever is indicated 
by general febrile symptoms, Avith redness, heat, 
SAvelling, and usually very intense pain, in and 
around one or more ( generally several, either feimul- 
taneously or in succession) of the larger joints, and 
the disease sIioaa^s a tendency to shift from joint 
to joint or to certain internal serous membranes, 
especially the pericardium and the endocardium ,* 
rheumatism being tlie most common origin of peri- 
carditis, as has been already shoAvu in the article 
on that disease. The pulse is strong and full, 
there is headache, but seldom delirium, unless in 
very severe cases ; the tongue is covered with a 
creamy thick fur, the tip and edges being red ; the 
urine is turbid, and abnonnally acid ; and the skin 
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is bathed in a coi)ious perspiration, with so charac- 
teristic a smell (resembling that of sour milk) that 
the physician can often lecognise the disease 
almost ’before he sees the patient. The joints are 
extremely painful, and the pain is much inci eased 
by pressure, and consefiuontly by movement ^vhich 
gives rise to internal pressuie. Hence the patient 
rie.s fixed in one position fiom \vhich he dares not 
stir. 

The usual exciting cause of acute rheum atisin is 
exposure to cold, and especially to cold combined 
with moistuie, and hence the greater prevalence of 
this disease amongst the poor and ilhclad. Sleep- 
ing in damp sheets or upon the damp ground, the 
wearing of wet clothes, and sitting in a cold damp 
room, especially if the sitter was pre\ionsly M'arm 
from exercise, are examples of the kind of exposure 
which is apt to he followed hy this disease. Ilheii' 
m atisin is not, however, a universal herpience to 
ex'posure to the cold. It only occui.^ when tljere is 
a special predisposition, or, as it is termed, a rheu- 
matic diathesis or constitution, and the diathesis 
may he so sliongly developed as to occasion an 
attack of acute rheiiniatism, indepeiulently of ex- 
posure to any apparent exciting cause. Acute 
rheumatism is often associated with Chorea (q.v.) ; 
hut the exact nature of the i elation between the 
two is not known. Scarlet fever is tlie only other 
disease which seems specially liable to he foil owed by 
acute rheumatism. Men are more subject to the dis- 
ease than women, hut this probably arises from their 
greater exposuio to atmospheric changes on account 
of the nature of their occupations. Tlie predis- 
position is certainly affected hy age ; children under 
ten years being comparatively seldom attacked, 
while the disease i.s most prevalent between the 
age of fifteen and forty. Above this age a first 
attack is rare, and even recurrences are less frequent 
than earlier in life. Persons once affected become 
inoiG lialile to the complaint tlian they previously 
weie. The disease is hereditary in a considerable 
proportion of cases ; and even when it cannot lie 
traced in previous generations the predisposition is 
very apt to exist in several members of the same 
family. The exact nature of the disease noisou is 
unknown. Ur Front regarded lactic acid as the 
actual inatcrics viorhi^ but, though certain facts 
tend to confirm this view, it cannot he regarded 
as satisfactoilly proved. 

In the great majority of cases acute rheumatism 
ends in recovery ; anti permanent damage to the 
affected joints is rare. It is, however, extremely 
a]jb to recur, either in the early stages of con- 
valescence, or after an interval of months or years. 
The chief danger arises from implication of the 
heart, which very fi'equently occurs ; probably in 
about one- half of those suffering for the first lime 
either the jiericardium or endocardium or both are 
affected. The younger the patient the greater tlie 
lialiilifcy to these complications, which usually result 
in more or less permanent impairjiicnt of the lieart « 
action (see IIeaet, Periuaudium). Another con- 
dition, inncli less common, hut extremely fatal, 
is known as rheumatio hyxiorpyraxia^ and is char- 
acterised by a very rapid rise of temperature to 108° 
or 110°, with head symptoms in the form either of 
drowsiness or of violent delirium. 

The patient should be strictly confined to bed 
between blankets (i,e. without sheets), and be 
clothevl in liaiiiiel ; he must be carefully protected 
from draughts, and from undue pressure of the bed- 
clothes, and supplied with ligJifc nounsliment and 
diluent drinks. Under .such conditions, without 
other treatment, most cases recover in the course 
of time. Till the last quarter of the 19 Ih century 
there was no general agreement as to what more 
should be done. When bleeding was u.sed for most 
acute diseases this one was no exceiition. When 


that practice was abandoned numerous drugs were 
used, in some cases with apparent success. Quinine 
iron, lemon juice, colclucnm, large blisters to all the 
affected joints, were all recommended ; more in 
favour than any of these weie alkalis in large doses. 
But in 187(5 Strieker in Berlin and Maclaganin 
land called attention to another method of treatment 
which is now almost universally adopted. Thon^h 
new to Europe it has long been in use elsewhere 
for the natives of .South Africa have from time 
iimncmorial treated the disease by willow- top infu- 
sion. This method consists in blie administration 
of Salicin (q.v.), or one of its deiivativos (salicylic 
acid, salicylate of soda, tS:c.), The last is at present 
most laigely used. It is usually given in doses of 
15 or 20 grains every two or three hours at fu&t* 
hut its taefion needs to be carefully watched, as it 
often causes considerable dcprcbsion and other 
nnconifortable bymi)toms. It is admitted hy almost 
all observers that it 1ms a remarkable effect in 
redneing the fever, lelieving the pains, and cutting 
short the attack j hut under tliis treatment, as 
without it, relai^ses ai-e frequent. In rheumatic 
hypoiq)yroxia the only treatment that has been 
found effectual is imnicrsion in a tepid hath as often 
as tlie temperature liscs to a dangerous point. 
Convalescence is usually very slow, and it is neces- 
sary to keep tlie patient in bed and on low diet for 
some time after the fevei lias diHii]>poared to dimmsh 
the tendoney to relapse. At this stage tonic.s, espe- 
cially quinine and iron, are generally" useful. 

Chronic IVicmnutisin. — Cliroiiic painful affections 
of the joints sometimeH follow rheumatic fever and 
are clearly a consequence of it. The name is often 
erroneously aj)pUe(l to chronic ami insidious forma 
of gout. There is another form of disease to which 
most of the cases of so-called ^ chronic rheumatism’ 
belong, probably distinct from both rheumatism 
and gout, popularly so called, though it is often 
called ‘rheumatic gout,’ which deserves separate 
mention, 

Ostco-arthritis (chronic rheumatic artluitis and 
rheumatoid arthritis are among its many oilier 
names) is characterised in most cases hy a very 
chronic couise, hy pain and stiffness in one or inoie 
of the joints, with creaking on movement, and by 
dcstruetivo changes of the cartilages of the affected 
joints, with enlargement of tlie ends of the hones in 
their neighbourhood. It is more common in women 
than in men ; most often liegin.s at or after middle 
life, though occasionally even in childhood ; and is 
apt to allect those who are weakly and who have 
had a life of hard Avork AVitii defective nourishment. 
There is no special liability to affection of tlie 
heart as in true rheumatism. In the treatment of 
this ailment hot baths and douches, particularly 
with certain mineral waters (e.g. those of Bath, 
Alx-les-Bains), and a warm dry elinuiLe are very 
valuable; a generous diet is esBontial. Of drugs, 
cod -liver oil and arsenic arc most often serviceable; 
but many otJiei's, iron, quinine, guaiacnm, &e., are 
also of use. Under any treatment, hoAvever, com- 
plete recovery is exceptional ; but tbo disease, even 
when severe, does not mnch shorten life. 

Gonorrheal rheunKtiism is a form of joint- disease 
closely simulating acute rheumatism wliich occurs 
in some cases of Gonorrhea (q.v.). The aflcction 
docs not, however, Hit from joint to joint in the 
same Avay, and is not amenable to the same treat- 
ment. 

Mitsculctr rlmnnatism i\\Q name iisn ally given 
to painful affections of tlie ninacle.9 for which no 
clear cause is tliscovorablo ; it usually depends 
either on defective digestion or imperfect excietion 
of Avaste products from the system, and eliniinant 
treatment, by alkalis, purgatives, or diaphoretics, is 
usually indicated. But it is very doubtful Avhetlier 
the cause is the same as in acute rheumatism. 
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Rheumatic Diseases of Aximals.— The-e are 
le-^s common than the coi responding affections of 
men. Horses are not very liaide to acute iheu- 
matism, hut suffer from a chronic variety, 
which occurs especially in coni unction Avitli in- 
fluenza. Wlien affecting the lirnhs it often ex- 
liiliits its characteristic tendency to shift from 
one part to another. In cattle and sheep rheu- 
matic disorders are more cormuon and acute 
than in horses. The specific inflammation some- 
times involve.s most of the fibrous and fihro-serous 
texture.s throughout the body, inducing general 
stiffness, constipated bowels, and high fever. This 
i-' rheumatic fev-er — tlic chine-felon or body-garget 
of the old farriers. Sometimes the disease mainly 
affects tlie larger joints, causing intense jiain, lame- 
ness, and hard swellings ; occasionally it is con- 
fined to the feet and fetlocks, when it ls recognised 
as bustian-foul. Cattle and .sheep on bleak exposed 
pastures, and cow.s turned out of the dairy to feed 
on strong alluvial grazings are especially subject to 
rhciimatisiu in its .several forms. Amongst dogs 
rheumatism is known under the name of kennel 
lameness, and is very troublesome and intractable 
in low, damp, cold situations. Blood-letting is 
raiely admis.sible except in the most acute cases 
amongst cattle. In all animals a laxative should 
at once be given, with some saline matters and 
colchicum, anil when the pain and fever are great 
a little tincture of aconite may be added. For 
cattle a good combination consists of one ounce of 
nitre, two drachms of powdered colchicum, and 
two fluid drachms of the Pharmacopueia tincture of 
aconite, repeated in water or gruel every three 
hours : half this dose will suffice for liorses.’^ \Yitli 
a simple laxative diet dogs should have a pill 
night and morning containing live grains of nitre 
and two of colchicum. Comfortable lodgings, a 
warm bed, horse-rugs on the body, and bandages 
on the legs will greatly expedite a cure. In chronic 
cases, or after tlie more acute syinptoiu.s are 
subdued, an ounce of oil of turpentine and two 
drachms each of nitre and powdered colcliicum 
should be given for a cow, half that quantity for a 
horse, and one-fourth for a sheep. HartshoVn and 
oil, or other stimulating embrocations, diligently 
and frequently rubbed in, will often abate the pain 
and swelling of the affected joints. 

Ithcydt^ a town of Rhenish Prussia, 19 mile.s 
by rail \V. by S. from Dlisseldorf, has manufactures 
of silks, velvets, cottons, machinery, hardware, 
paper, dyeworks, and breweries. Pop. (1S80) 
19,087; (1890) 26,962. 

Rhiine* See Rhyme, 

Ithill, Bas and Haut, until 1871 frontier 
departments of France, corresponded “pretty nearly 
to what are now the two administrative districts of 
Lower and Upper Alsace, in the German imperial 
territory of Aisace-Lorraine (q.v.) — Bas Rhin cor- 
responding to Lower Alsace, and Haut Elan to 
Upper Alsace. 

Rhine (Ger. Rhoin^ Fr. Bhin, Dutch Bhijn, 
Lat. BfieniLs)y in every way one of the most import- 
ant rivers of Europe. A large number of rivulets, 
issuing from glaciers, unite to form the young 
Rhine ; but two are recog iiiseff as the principal 
sources — the Nearer and the Farther Rliine. The 
former emerges on the north-east slope of the Gott- 
liard knot (7690 feet above sea-level), and only a 
dozen miles from the cradle of the Rlione, on the 
other aide of the same mountain -knot ; the Farther 
Rhine has its oiigin on the flank of the Rheinwald- 
horn (7270 feet), not far from the Pass of Bemar- 
dino. The tAvo mountain- torrents meet at Reich e- 
nau, 6 miles SW. of Coire (Chur) in the Giisons 
canton, after they have descended, the Nearer Rhine 
5767 feet in 28 miles in a riortli-easb direction, the 
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Farther Rhine 5347 feet in 27 miles along a northeily 
coui-jg. At Coire the united stream stiiken due 
north, and, after ploughing its Avay for 45 iMiles 
between Switzerland and Austrian Vorarlherg, 
enters its* clearing ba.sin, the Lake of Constance 
( 1306 feet above the sea). It leaves thK lake at 
its north-western extremity, a little below Con “stance, 
its water a deep tiansparent green, ami floAA’s 
generally A\e&twards, in three or four wide 
curves, to Basel, separating Baden on the noith 
fiom Switzerland on the south. Along this stretch 
the liver (490 feet Avide) plunges doAvii the falls of 
Schaffliausen, nearly 70 feet in tliree leaps, and 
race.s over narrow lapids at three separate jdaces 
AAdieie the terminations of the Jura Mountains 
intrude into the bed of the river; from the left it 
receives the Avatei> of the Swiss Aar. Basel is 
2S0 inile.s distant from the source of the Nearer 
Rliiiie folloAving the Avin flings of the channel, but 
only 85 miles as the cro^^ flies. 

At Basel (742 feet) the ii\er, noAv 225 yards 
wide, Avlieela round to the north, and traA’crsing 
an open shall oav valley that separates Alsace 
and the Bavarian Palatinate from Baden, reaches 
Mainz (50" N, lat.) in Hesse-Darnistadt, nortb- 
north-east from Basel. This valley is fenced in 
hy the Black Forest on the east and hv the 
\ oages on the Avest ; in it stand the cities of 
Mulliausen, Colmar, Strashurg (on the 111, 2 
miles from the Rhine), Gernier.=^heim, Spires, 
LudAvigsliafen, and AVorms, all on the Als^atian 
.“^ide, and Freiburg, Baden, Rastatt, Carlsrulie, 
Mannheim, Heidelberg, and Darmstadt on the 
opposite side^ of the idver. Along this section tlie 
Rhine splits into many side arms that IIoav paiallel 
to the main stream, and is studded Avith green 
islands. Navigation, IjOAvever, Avliich begins at 
Basel (although boats ply for short stretches on the 
upper Avaters above that point, even as high as Coire) 
is facilitated by artificial means, in that the current 
is made to flow in a carefully kept, straightened 
channel. Of the numerous affluents avIucU add 
their Avaters to the volume of the Rhine along this 
section the large.st are the Neckar and the Main, 
both coming from the light, and both navigable ; 
the 111, wliicli falls into it from the left, is also 
navigable. A little heloAv Alainz the Rhine (685 
'ards Avide ) is turned Avest by the Taiiims range; 
>ut at Bingen it forces a pa.'s.'.age througli, and 
mirsiies a north -Avesterly direction across Rhenish 
Prussia, past Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne, Diisseldorf, 
Ruhrort, and AA’esel as far as the Dutcli frontier, 
Avhich it reaches a little below Emmench, and 
opposite Cl eves ; here it ih 1085 yards wide and 36 
feet above sea-level. The first half of this portion 
of the river from Bingen to Bonn is the Rhine of 
song and legend, the Rliine of romance, the Rlfine 
of German patriotism. Its banks are clothed AA’itli 
vineyards that yield vine esteemed the Avovld over 
(see'^beloAV) ; the nigged and fantastic crag-s that 
hem in its channel are crowned hy ruined castles ; 
the trea.snre of the Nibelungs rests at the bottom 
of the river, hut higher up, at Worms ; the Binger- 
locli (see BiNGEX) and the lMou.se Tower of Bishop 
Hat to, the fortress of Ehrenhreitstein, the rock of 
the siren Lorelei, the commanding statue of Ger- 
mania ( the trophy of German victory in 1870), and 
innumei-able other features lend interest to this the 
middle coiuse of ‘Father Rhine,’ as his German 
children call him. It still inspires them, as in 
1870, Avhen Max Scliiieckenhurger’s Wctcht imi 
BJicin (Avritten in 1840 ; the music by K, AVilhelm, 
1854) Avas sung by tliera Avith the gi-eatest enthu- 
siasm a.s they poured into France. There is the 
Bhcinliedy too, of Nikolaus Becker, Avitli Alfred de 
Musset’s retort, Nous Vavons en, voire Bhin alle- 
mand^ both of them Avritten in 1841. BetAveen 
Bingen and Bonn the steep rocky Avails that fence 
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I in the river appioacli so closely together that in 
I many places theie is not room for the carriage-road 
and tlie railway to run alongside; they have to 
find a way through tunnels. Mainz (2(59 feet) is 
the head of steamboat navigation from Rotterdam. 
The Nahe entens tlie Rhine at Ringen, the Moselle 
at Coblenz; from the opposite (right) side the 
Lalin enters just above (Johlenz. A few miles 
below this town gigantic rafts are formed out of 
smaller ones, lloated down from the Black Forest 
and the woods towaids Lorraine and the Palatinate, 
and are then steered ))y the numerous men who 
live on them right down to Dordrecht in Holland, 
where they are sold. Below Bonn the Kiiiiie is 
joined by the Sieg, Wnpper, Ruhr, and Lippe, all 
from the right. 

At Bonn the river enteis the plains, and almost 
immediately after ])assing the Nethei lands frontier 
its delta begins. The principal arm, carrying two- 
third.s of the volume, flows iintler the name of 
the Waal, and later the A Termed e, due west past 
Nimeguen until it reaches Dordrecht, East of tlie 
Biesboschit picks lip llicMaas ( Aleiise) from the left. 
At Dordrecht the liver again divides, one hrancli, the 
old Maas, miming out to sea ; the other, the Noonl, 
going lip north-west to Rotteulam, just above which 
town it LS joined by the Lck, another main arm of 
tlie deltaic complex, and below wliicli town it once 
more unites with tlie Old ATaas. The arm that 
strikes oil' northward at the point where the delta 
begins soon divides, sending one branch, the Yssel, 
due north to the Zuider Zee, wlncli it reaches on 
the east side near Kampen ; the other branch is the 
Lek, which runs into the AVaal-Maas arm above 
Rotterdam. A thin stream called the ‘Winding 
Rhine ’ leaves tlie Lek half-way between Arnheiiii 
and Rotterdam ; but it again sidits at Utreclit into 
two channels, of which the Old Rhine, a mere ditch, 
comparatively speaking, manages with the help of 
a canal and loek.s to .struggle into tlie North Sea at 
ICatwyk, a little to the north-west of Leyden, 
while the other cliannel, the Yeclifc, Hows due 
north froni Utrecht until it enters the Zuider Zee, 
a short distance from Amsterdam. For consider- 
able distances in these delta regions the rivers are 
only kept from overllowing the country by artificial 
banka or dykes. 

The area drained by the Rhine is estimated 
to be 75,773 s(]. m., and its total length to be 700 
miles, of which 5o0 in all are navigable. By 
means of the Ludwigs Canal it is connected with 
the paiiiihe ; the Rhone and Rhine Canal unites 
it with the Rhone, and so with the A'lediter- 
raiiean ; anotliev canal provides a waterway be- 
tween it and the Marne, a tributary of the 
Seine; and yet a fifth niiites it with the Zuider 
Zee at Amsterdam. The lisheries of tlie Rhine are 
of considerable importance; salmon, carp, pike, 
sturgeon, and lampreys— tlie fish of greatest value 
—are taken principally near Ht (Joar, between 
Bingen and Coblenz. The waters are partly re- 
stocked from the fish -hatcheries of Hliniiigen in 
Upper Alsatia (see PrscrcuLTUTiE). 

Commercially and historically the Rhine is one 
of tlie principal rivers of Europe. It was tlie 
Rom ana strongest bulwark against the Teutonic 
inva<ler.s. The Romans, and after them the Franks, 
encouraged commerce^ to travel up and down its 
waters, aiul kept its channel open. Under 
Charlemagne the ravages caused by the Teutons 
having hioken through the Roman guard along the 
Rhine and inundated GanI were rapidly obliterated, 
and the Rhine valley became the principal focus of 
civilisation in the early empire. Except between 
1697 and 1871 the Rhine was always a purely 
German river; at the peace of Ryswick, Alsace- 
Lorraine was appropriated by France, and tlie 
Rhine became part of the dividing line between 


France and Germany. In 1801 Napoleon incor. 
porated tlie whole of the left hank with France* 
and in 1815 the arrangement in force before 1801 
was restored; and after 1871 the Rhine became once 
more wholly German. From the day.s of the Roman 
supremacy down to the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury navigation was always more or less hampeied 
by the riparian sovereigns, during the greater part 
of the time a huge mimher of (Inodecimo princfi- 
liiij^s, who levied vexations dues on the shipping tbai: 
sailed up and down past their towns and teniSiries. 
Fiom 1803 all the powers concerned, except Hob 
hind, abolished most of the shijiping dues on their 
own vessels navigating the Rhine, and Holland 
followed suit in 1831 ; but it was not until Lst JuD 
1869 that the liver was declared an absolutely free 
waterway to the shijis of all nations. The fivjst 
steamboat clinrned nn its waters in 1817; now 
some scores ply all the way between Rotterdam 
and Alainz, ami others along other stretclie.s. More 
than 18,000 vessels of about 2,000,000 tons huvdeii 
pass the frontier town of Emmerich going up 
stream every year. There have been various 
so hemes for utilising tiic mechanical power of the 
Rhine ciUTenb by im'ans of turbines and electro- 
motors.^ For the ])olitieal organisation (1805-13) 
taking its name from tlie Rhino, see Confedera- 
tion OF THE Rhine. 

Rhine-wine indicates, sbiielly speaking, the 
wines produced in the Rheingau (fi.v.), tlie most 
valued and costly being those of (Jasble Johannis- 
herg, Hocliheiin (whence the word //or/i\ applied in 
England promiscuously to all white Rhine wines), 
Rudesheim, ,Steinhcrg, (irilfcnherg, Raiienthal, 
Alarcohrmin, Assinamishausen, and Gciseiiheim. 
Except the ndne of AHsmannsliansen (Assnmnns- 
luinser), which is red, these wines are of a wliite or 
light golden colour, and have an exquisite bouquet 
and a dry piquant fiavonr. in a \vtder sense the 
I Icnn Rliim3-Mfino incl nde.s tlio wines of nearly all 
the valleys lying confignons to the llhinc—those of 
Baden, Alsace, the AJoselle, Ilease-Nassau, and the 
Ralatinate. 

.See the illustrated by K. fc'tieler (Eiig. tz-aijs. 

1878 ; new cd, 1887 ) ; the guidebooks of Murray and 
Baodekor; Siinroclt’s (9th ed. J883) and 

viak?'i.'iche und nmanti&che Hhvinhiml (4th (id. 1805); 
and the history of tlie river from Celtic to inodGni timeg, 
by Mehlis (3 vols. Berlin, 1876-79). 

_ JUlillOCCros* This genus, ronresenting a dis- 
tinct family of ungulate mammalM, contains only 
five distinct .species, to which another {It. lasioiis 
Sclatcr ) may he perhaps (at present, however, doubt- 
fully) added. These live species arc distributed in 
the hotter parts of the Old Avorld as follows ; Africa 
contains two forms, which are often called the 
‘ Black ’and the ‘ White ’ rhinoceros. Those terms 
are, however, veiy inapt, since both of tliom are of 
a grayish black ; in colour there is hut little dilTer- 
ence between It. simvti and It, biconiis. They 
may, however, he diHiingiiislied by other points— 
tlie first species is niiicli larger, and Ims a Hat 
no^-e and square niiper lip, while 11. bicornis has 
the iqiper lip prolonged so as to enable it to seize 
and break ofi:’ l^ranchos. Correlated with this 
sirnetnral dificrence is one of lialiit; II siviiis 
grazes, while E. hicomis feeds cluolly upon slinibs. 

A nninbcr of otlier sjiecies have tieen stated to 
occur in Africa, hut it appears that tJioso ‘specie.?’ 
have been for the most part founded upon miiin* 
pqrtant difierences in tbe longtli of the two horn? 
with which these animals are furnished, In Asia 
there are at least three well-marked specie.? of 
rhinoceros. Tlie large orie-liorned .species, B, wii- 
cornt^i occurs only in Nepal, Bhotan, and A-ssam; 
it is a very big species. A .specimen in the Zoo- 
logical Society’s Gardens measured over 10 feeb in 
longtli and a 'little more than 5 feet in height ai' 
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the bliouldev. It has enoi inoii'^ folds of skin, Avhich 
oive it the appearance of being ‘ arinour-plated.’ 
The African specips have a siiiootli, tliongh of 
coixi>e very thick, skin. The second Asiatic ihino- 
ceros is It, sondaicusy which is smallor than tlie 
last, though alho one-horned ; it occurs in Java, 
Ruviua, and the Siindarhans near Calcutta. Tlie 
two-horned Asiatic rhinoceros [It sumatrensis) is 
found in Malacca, and/t. lasiotis, from Chittagong, 
eastein Bengal, is hardly separable from it. 



Rhinoceros unicomis. 

(From a Photograph by Gambier liolton, P.Z.S.) 


Rhinoceroses were more abundant in earlier periods 
of the earth s history than they are at present ; 
one form [Accmthcviinn] existed without the char- 
acteiistic liorn or horns, while another [Dicera^ 
thcrinm.) had the horns placed side by side instead 
of following each other. The animals are now a wan- 
ing race, and African liunters report their dimin- 
ished numhera in that continent. One of the princi- 
jial authorities upon African rhinoceroses — Jlr F. C. 
Selows — has brought forward facts which tell of the 
approaching extinction of these grecat tpiadrupeds in 
South Africa. ‘Twenty years ago,’ lie says, ‘this 
animal [2^. seems to liave been v'eiy plenti- 

ful in the western half of South Africa ; now 
(1881), unless it is still to be found between the 
Okavango and Cuiieiie rivers, it must be almost 
extinct in that portion of the country. And this is 
not to be wondered at when one reads the accounts 
in Andevsson’s and Chapman’s hooks of their shoot- 
ing as many as eight of tliese animals in one night 
as they were drinking at a small water -hole ; for it 
must be remembered that tliese isolated water- 
lioles at the end of tlie dry season represented all 
the w'ater to be found over an enormous extent of 
country, and that therefore all the rliinoceroses that 
in liappier times were distributed over many lum- 
ilreds of square miles were in times of drouglib 
dependent upon perhaps a single pool for their 
supply of water. In 1877, during several months’ 
hunting in the country to tlie south of Liny anti, 
on the river Chohe, I only saw the spoor of two 
square-mouthed rhinoceroses, though in 1874 I had 
found them fairly plentiful in the same district; 
whilst in 1879, during eight months spent in 
hunting on and between the Botletlie, Mababe, 
Machabe, Sunta, and Upper Cliobe livers, I never 
even saw the spoor of one of these animals, and all 
the Bushmen that I met with said they were 
finished.’ The rhinoceros lias got the reputation 
of being a savage creature, and there are terrible 
stories of encounters ; these, however, appear to 
have been gi’eatly exaggerated, thongli individuals 
may be vicious at times. All the species of 
rhinoceros have been exhibited in Europe with 
the exception of B, simiis. 

The rhinoceros, united with the horse and tapir, 
forms the Perissodactyle division of the Ungu- 


lata (q.v, ). The A^^iatic iliiiioccio^cs aie di«*- 
tinguiMied fiom the African forms by the pre^jence 
thvongliout life of functional incisor teeth. Tho- 
fewir Flower has sliown tliat in otlier ( osteological ) 
cliaiacters tlie Afiican hpecie> are to he contiasted 
vith the Asiatic; in spite of its ttio hoins, It, 
suniatrensis is, more closely allied to It. unicornis 
than to II. bironiis ; even the fossil species are 
referable for the most part to one or tlie other 
gioup. The Siheiian It tirhorhinns^ of which a 
specimen, partly pi eserved through iU being fiozen, 
was foinul by the Ku.s^-ian naturalist, Palla^, be- 
longs to the Afiican group, which ib sometimes 
sepal ated under the geneiic name of Atdodns. 

lMii]ioi)la.stic Operationst ^Yhen a por- 
tion or the whole of the no-.e ha^ been destroyed 
by accident or disease, the deheieney may* be 
restoied by a tiansplaiUation of skin from an 
adjoining liealthy part. AVheu the aaIioIg no^^e has 
to be replaced, ifie following coui'-e is usually 
adopted. Atiiaiigular piece of leather or gutta- 
percha is cut into the shape of the nose, and is 
extended on the foiehead with its babe nppeimnst ; 
its boundaiies, when thus flattened, aie marked 
out on the skin vitli ink. Any lemains of the old 
nose are then pared away, and a deep groove is cut 
round the margins of the nasal apertures. AVhen 
the bleeding fiom tlie.se incisions has btonped, iJie 
maiked puition of the skin of tlie foieheacl must be 
care f n 1 1 y d i s-vec t ed a w ay , ti 11 i t h an gs by a n ai roAV 
strip between the eyehio\\.«. '\A’hen the bleeding 
from the foiehead ceases, the flap must he twisted 
on itself, so that the sui face which was originally 
external may remain external in the new position, 
and its edges must be fastened with stitches into 
the grooves prepared for their reception. The nose 
thus made is to he supported with oiled lint, and 
w'ell ■wrapped in flannel to keep up tlie tempei'atiire. 
AVheti complete adhesion has taken place, the 
twdsted strip of skin may he cut through, or a little 
slip may lie cut out of it, so that the surface may be 
uniformly smooth. Eitlier at the first operation or 
subsequently a new coliimna (the front part of tlie 
septum) is usually formed from the skin of the 
upper lip. \Vhen only a part of the nose, as one 
side only, or the septum, requires to he restored, 
niodilicatioris of the above operation aie required, 
and the bkin, instead of being taken fiom the fore- 
head, is taken fiom the cheek or tlie upper lip. 
This operation is called the Indian Method y having 
been introduced from the East and first success- 
fully performed in Europe by Carpne in 1814. 
It has almost entirely &npei.seded the Talia- 
coliaii Operation y first performed by Tagliacozzi 
or Taliacotius ( 1546-99), profe.^=:or of Anatomy and 
Siirgeiy at Bologna, and described in his famous 
■worki^e Curtoritni Chiriirgia i^cr Insit ioncm (1597). 
He took the skin for the new’ nose from the arm of 
his patient j and there is no reason w’hy the opera- 
tion wliich lie desciihes, although inferior in many 
respects to that at present adopted, should not be 
successful. The difficulty and irksomeness of keep- 
ing the arm sufficiently long in apposition W’ith the 
face (a period of about twenty dayb) is the chief 
objection to liis method. For further details, see 
Holme’s System of Surgery ^ or Ericlrsen’s, or any 
other surgical manual. 

Rliizaiitlieas one of the five classes into wdiicli 
Lindley divides tlie vegetable kingdom. Theie aie 
three natural orders comprised in the class— viz. 
Balanophoraceae, Cytinacem, and Raffleaiaceae, but 
they have been placed widely apart in the botanical 
sy.s terns of other botanist^. The species comprising 
them agree only in being de.stitute of true leaves, 
in having short amoqibous steins or none, and in 
being parasitical on roots. The structure of the 
flow’ers, w’liicli are in some instances very large. 
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ifs extremely diver&e, Ci/nomortum {<\.y,)yhe\oiy^- 
ing to tile ‘BalaIlopholaeea^ ife a most iiiteiesting 
plant, the Fungus J^lcliicusis of apotliecai'ies, long 
celebrated for anesting hceinonliages. Otlierh like- 
wise are used as styptics. Cytinns hypocistis 
(Cytinace.T) grows on the roots of species of Cistiis 
ill the south of Europe ; its extract is used as an 
astringent in liamioniiages and dysentery. ^ A 
species of Oniluophytnm ( Balanophoracea*) .springs 
n]i suddenly after rain in Peru, lilce a fungus. 
A’’:iiious .species of I3alanoi)bora abound in Northern 
India. They are found in tlie Himalayas at an 
elevation of" 10,000 feet, producing great knots on 
tlie roots of maple trees, oalcs, &c. 

Rliizocarps. See Sat.vinia. 

See Root. 

Itlli/o'poda (Gj-. rliizon, ‘a root,’ poda, 
‘feet’), a division of the Protozoa, in the membor.s 
of whicli the living matter of the cell Jlows out in 
changeful processes as ‘ pscudopodia.’ Tii other 
words, the rhi/ojiods aic Protozoa in which ilie 
Anujcboid phase of cell -life predominates. The 
division includes several classes, of whicli tlie most 
important are the Lobosa, witli the Anueba as 
type, tlie Helio/on or Sun -animalcules, tlio Tiadio- 
lai’ia, and the Povaininifcra. 8ee PoitA- 

MINIFliEA, VllOTOZOA, liADlOLAItlA. 

Rhode Island, the smallest of the TTiiited 
States, and one of the original thirteen states of 
the Union ; the state takes its coiiyiifjut lein in u.s. 
name from the island of Rhode J. d, Liijpincott 
Island in Narraganselt Ray. Its compimy. 

length fioiu north to south is not quite 130 miles, 
and its width is about 40 miles ; land area, 1085 
sq. m. llhodo Island has tliu.s a land surface 
only about yTJjtb as great as tliat of Texas, 
the largest .state ; but, M’hile it ranks only tliirty- 
liffch aniojjg tlie foi ty-nine state.s and territorioK in 
order of pojmhition, in density of poimlatiou (318 
I per sq. ni.) it liolds the first place. Its name i.s 
I referred by some to a .supposed resemblance of the 
' LsJand of Rhode Island to Rliodos in tlie liloditer- 
ranean, while by others it is considered to be a cor- 
ruption of llooclt Eylandi (‘lied Island’), a name 
bestowed upon this island by the early Dutch. 

There are no mountains in tlie state, but the 
surface ia con-siderably diN’ersifiod. Tlie northern 
and eastern sections are hilly, and the land slopes 
toward a level region in the south. The most 
important elevations are Woonsocket Hill, Mount 
Hope, Diamond Hill, and Hopkins Hill. The 
coast along the Atlantic Ocean measures about 45 
miles, but Narvagansett Ray, which penetrates 
inland some 30 miles, allbrds "with its various 
inlets ahout 350 miles of shore washed by tide- 
water. The .southern coast west of Point Judith 
is low and sandy, with numerous hue beaches, and 
many marshes and ponds of salt water. To the 
west the shores arc formed by high rocky clifis 
interspersed nubh beaches of sand. Newport, 
Narragansett Pier, and Watch Hill, on the ocean 
coast, are among tlie most famous seaside lesovts 
of the country; and Block Ishind, ahoiii 10 miles 
SW. of Point Judith, is also a favourite watering- 
place. 

The western part of the state marked geologi- 
cally by the Arck'ean formation which is character- 
istic of much of New England ^ but an extensive 
coal-bearing area of tlie Carboniferous period 
stretches under the bay across the eastern part of 
the state into Massachusetts. It is tlio most eastern 
bed of antbraeite in the United States, but thus 
far the coal which has been mined has liecn of 
inferior quality. There are deposits of iron ore, 
and excellent limestones and granite. Traces of j 
the tenninal moraine of the glacial period are 
visible iii the state, and in many places the soil is ' 


.stoijy or locky, thouglf in .some localities it i& 
moderately fertile. Agriculture, however, except 
in tlie way of market-gardening, is by no lueans^a 
leading occupatLon. 

Rhode Island enjoys a maritime climate, inildor 
and more equable than that of other portions of 
New England Tlic rivers of the state are of 
little impoitance for navigation, but are of gieat 
value in fuinishing water-power, and Iiave played 
a prominent part in developing the industries of 
the state. The principal rivev.s arc tlie Seckonk, 
navigable to Pawtucket, the Woonasquatucket' 
the Pawtuxot, and the Pawcatuck. 

New2iort has one of the linpst harhonis in tlie 
world, and the liay alFords an extensive aiea of 
safe anchorage, Avith excellent jiorts at Riistol, 
Warren, and Providence, l^u-merly these nlace*^ 
enjoyed a large foreign commerce,’ Avlncli Jmallv 
disa])]ieaved with the Wivr of 1H12, and, though "a 
considor.'iblc coasting trade is Htill carried on, coni- 
meree horn that time ceased to be a jiromineiit 
industry. It uas replaced ])y manufacturing, 
Avhich has ever since been the characteristic occupa- 
tion of llie ])eoplo. TJio cotton manufacturing 
industry of the United States had ils liirtli in 
Rliode Island. In 1790 Samuel Slater, avIio bad 
been an ap^irenticc in England, built at PaAvtucket 
Palls the first cotton-mill of Amci'ica. He equipped 
the mill throughout Avilh a coinplclo set of machin- 
ery Avliich lie constructed from memory, and hy the 
Lime Rhode Island had ceased lo be a coimneicial 
state it had alrea<ly upAvavds of fifty cotton-milk. 
Cotton manufacturing, Avitli dyeing, bleacliing, and 
calico ‘])riuting, still holds tiie liist place among 
the industries of the cmuniiinilv, folloAved in iin- 
portance hy the mamifactuie o^ Avoollen and iron 
goods — especially scicavs, locomolivcH, and liioaiiiib 
— and of juAvellcry (see ITtoviDENCK), rublier and 
Icatlier goods, 

Tliere^ are live count! e.s in Rhode Island and 
four cities, Providence, Newpoit, PaAvtneket, and 
Woonsocket. Of these I’rovideucc and NoAvnort 
arc both cajutjils of the state. Tlie common .school 
system, established in 1828, is of the highest order; 
but on account of the number of loiuigii-born 
persons attracted to the mill villages, and the difti- 
cult}^ in sneli commnnilics of seem-jng regular 
attendance at tlie schools, there is a remarkable 
prev'ftlonce of illiteracy. In 1880 tliere Avcrc 01,895 
pupils enrolled, Avith an a^ erago attendance of 
33,827 ; the educational expenditure anioiintocl to 
Jip907,2SG. There are many jnivatc iiislitnUoris of 
great merit, and Brown Uriivei'.sity (1704) is one 
of the oldo.st and best colleges of tb’c country. 

The Northmen arc supposed to have visited 
Rhode Island in the lOtli century; and the ‘Old 
Stone Mill ’ at NoAvport (q.v.) luis been claimed as 
their Avork, The hrst permanent settlement Avas 
made at Pvovideiic(3 by Roger Williams in 1636. 
He and other Hebtlers 'iiurcliased lands from the 
Indians, and, as a result of the Avise policy dis- 
dayed toAvard the natives, Rhode Tsbind sullered 
ess from trouble Avitli the ludians than many of 
her sister colonies. Rhode Island Avas tlie last 
(1790) of the original thirteen states to ratify the 
conatitiitiom In llio Avar of the revolution, in 
that of 1S12, and in the civil Avar of 1861-05, she 
took ail active ])art. Ibq), (1730) 17,9.35; (1S30) 
97,199 ; (1880) 270,531 ; (1800 ) 345,500. 

Rhodes^ an island of tlie JMediterraneaii be- 
longing to Turkey, formerly an important, wealthy, 
and independent state (if ancient Greece, lies 
12 miles distant olF the souLh-Ave.st coast of Asia 
Minor. It is 49 miles long and 21 broad, and is 
traversed in the direction of its greatest length— 
north-eaHt to soutli-Avest — by a chain of mountains, 
Avhich in Mount Artomira (the ancient Atahijris] 
reach a lieight of 4070 feet, The soil is on the 
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whole fertile, and pioduce^j v\ine, oiangGt?, fig^, 
olives, and other Nevei tliele^s, tnueli land 

lie-^ wa^-te, and the ijoimlation i-i deci easing— 34,000 
in 1843; ’28,000 in 1890, call Oieeka except 7000 
Tin k" caml 2o00 Je\^ The liai houi ^ are neglected, 
and the trade i& inconsiderable (£140,000 a year). 
Sponge^ are the nio'^t \aliialjle aiticle of expoit. 

The histoiic inliabitanth of ancient llhodos 
weie Doiian (rreeks from Aigos. Situated be- 
tween the three ancient continent^, a position 
Iiighly fa\oinahle to the development of ooiii- 
inercial enlerini-se, tho Pdiodian^ at an eaily period 
became very [no'^perous and atliiient. Their tliiee 
most ancient towns were Lindus, Tal^^iis, and 
Camiru^'j, and they planted numevoiis colonies not 
only on the neighbouring shores, hut aNo on the 
coasts of Italy, Sicily, and Spain. With Cos and 
Cnidii'i tliese tliree lown.'s foiiiied the Dfiiic Penta- 
poli^, a leligioiis league. The island submitted to 
the Persians in 400 B.C., hut was freed from their 
yoke by Theinistocles after the battle of Salamis ; 
the Athenian supiemacy, however, .soon took the 
place of the Pen-sian. Athens and Spaita supported 
the democratic and the oligaicliical parties in the 
island respectively, and struggled one against the 
other for power over it. Hut in 404 b.C. Lindns, 
laly'iis, and Camii us founded the city of Pdiodes 
(see below); after this event the history of the 
island is comprised in that of the new city. The 
internecine struggle between the oligarchical party 
(backecl by Sparta) and the democratic (supported 
by Atliens) went on until lilmdes submitted to 
Alexander of Maced on in 332 D.c. ; but after liis 
deatli the Rhodians revolted again. Then began 
their most prospeioiia peiiod; they became the 
brat naval power in tlie ^Egean, their s^hips being 
well built, and always splendidly manned and 
inanijeuvred. As allies of the Romans, they 
opjjosed the Macedonians, and later the empire of 
Syiia, especially Antioclius the Great ; hut on tlie 
whole they preserved a steady nentiality. Later 
still they won great glory by heating off Mitli- 
vidates the Great, who laid siege (88 B,c.)to the 
city. After coquetting with Ptolemy, the Rhodian.s 
finally sided with Cicsar ; but, venturing to oppose 
Casiiius, the city was plundeied by him (43 B.C.), 
and her ships all carried olf or destioyed. Tins 
struck a fatal blow at her naval power. Under 
Vetipasian Rhodes was made a Roman province, 
and continued .'- 0 , subject to Byzantium after the 
division of the Roman emi)ire, until it n as captured 
by the Saicacens in 6 j 3 (or 672) ; who kept it, how- 
ever, only live or six years. ^ When the Crusades 
began, Rhodes was a convenient stopping-place for 
the Christian fleets. In 1125 it was plundered by 
the Venetians ; in 1204 a Rhodian chief asserted 
the iiKlepemlence of tlie island, but tUii’ty years 
later he felt compelled to put liimself under the 
sovereignty of Venice. In 1248 the city was sur- 
prised by the Genoe.se, hut they were soon turned 
out by the Byzantines, and so Rliodes came back 
to the eastern emperor. In 1309, after a tliree 
years’ siege, the city fell into the hands of tlie 
Ivnighte Hospitallers (q.v.) of St John, and they 
made it their headquarters. The Turks hcsiegetl 
them there in 1480, and a^uin in 1522-23 ; on both 
occasions there was terrible fighting, the Turkisli 
losses being 25,000 and 90,000 to 100,000^ men 
during the two .sieges lespectively. The Knights, 
who under their grandmaster D’Anhusson (q.v.) 
heat off their enemies in 1480, _\veie compelled, 
in spite of their valour and the sit ill of their grand- 
master, He Lisle Adam, to capitulate on honour- 
able terms in 1523 ; they .sailed aNvay to Crete. The 
island has remained a Turkisli posses.sion ever since. 
The city suffered severely from eartliquakes in 227 
B.o. (when the Colossus was thrown down), 157 
A.D., 515, 1364, 1481, 1851, 1856, and 1863. 
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Tlie fttood at tlie 1101 them extiemitv of tlie 
island, on the ‘^lope-^ of a iiatuial ampliitlieatre, 
and vas built on a legular j)]an, tlie unity and 
haunonj' of Ua aioliitectuie being due to the cir- 
cumstance that it Mas the work of one man, 
Hippodatnub of Miletii-, the builder of the Piucu'^. 
It Mas gilt about 1)\ stiong Malls, suriiiounte«l by 
toMei^-, and M’as provided with two excellent 
liai 1)0111 ^ At the entiaiice of one of its ports stood 
the gigantic -'tatue of Helios, the Colo&au.s ( q.v.). 
Benidcs thi.s statue, one of the seven Mondeis of 
the ancient Moild, 3000 othei'ft, of M’hich 100 were 
colo^&al, adorned the city, even in the Ist century 
A.D. The city vvas lehnilt on the same scale of 
aicliitectuial sjilendour after each succe-siv'e de- 
tetiiiction by the eartliquakes. The arts weie 
piosecuted Mith assiduity, the city being lemaik- 
able for the iiumher and excellence of iN paintings, 
&ciilptuie.'5, and sstatue^i ; the nio-jt important sur- 
vival.s aie the Laocoon (q.v.) and the Paine-'e Bull 
(at Naples); and intellectual activity manifes-ted 
it.'^elf heie long after it had declined in luobfc 
paits of Gieece. PaiThiisius and Protogeiie.^ aie 
celebrated amongst the paiiiteis of Rhode‘S, Lysip- 
pus, Cliaies, Age^ander, Polydorus, Atheiio Joins 
amongst her sciilpturfa, and CJleobulus (one of the 
seven M’it-emen), Timocieoii (the scuiiilous poet), 
Eudemus (the AvUtotelum), Pante tins (the philo- 
sopher), and otlieis amongst her MTitei>. Her 
school of ilietoric M’as veiy famous. The fir'-t 
meridian of am lent geogiapheis i)a''sed thiougli 
Rhodes. The island pi od need also many celebiated 
athlete^!. Tlie existing city dates for the most 
jiart fioiii the period of the Knights’ occupation. 
The stieet.s are narrow and Mimling, the houses 
solidly built, M'ith fiat loofs ; hut the famous stieet 
of the Knights, riuiuing doMm to the harbour, is 
Ion" and comparatively Mude. The principal 
buildings that .survive aie the church of St John 
(now a mosque, hut in part destroyed by a gun- 
pOM’der explosion in 1856), the Kniglits’ hospital, 
and the giand-master’s palace. The city walls 
btill atand ; hut the havbouis aie neglected and 
partly choked Mith sand. Rhodes i.s the seat of a 
Greek aichhibho]). Theie is a little trade. Pop. 
about 10,000. See C. Torr's excellent i?Ao(fes /n 
Ancient Tunes (1885) and Ehoihi> in Modern Times 
(1887), vvheie other books are refened to. 

KllOtlcSi Cecil J., South African statesman, 
was born 5th July 1853, the fouitli son of the vicar 
of Bishop -Stovt ford in Hertfoidshive, and after 
attending the local grammar-school ivas sent for 
liis health to Natal, Mdieie his lirotlier was a 
planter. He suhsecLueutly M'ent to the Kimberley 
diamond diggings ; there he soon became con- 
spicuous and amassed a foifcune. He came hack 
to England and entered at Oiiel College, Oxfoul, 
and though his residence was cut short by ill- 
health, he ultimately took his degree. He entered 
the Cape House of Assembly as memher for 
Barkly. In 1884 General Gordon asked liiin to go 
witli him to Khartoum as secretaiy ; but Rliodes 
had just taken office in the Cape niinistiy , and 
decided to remain in South Africa. He sent 
£10,000 to Mr Piainell to forvvaid the cause of 
Ii'isli Home Rule. In 1890 he became prime- 
minister of Caxie Colony ; hut even before this he 
had become a ruling .^^pirit in the recent extension 
of British territov\% and in secuiing the charter for 
the British South African Company (see Zah- 
besia). His policy may be described as the 
ultimate establish nient of a federal South African 
dominion under the British Hag, and the tactful 
reconciliation of race prejudices, especially between 
those of Dutch and English blood. 

IMlodlnil Law is an early system of marine 
laM', said to have been compiled by the Rhodians 
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after they had obtained the &oveteignty of the sea. 
The only lule tliafc we kno\r now, althoii^di the 
entire code was adopted by the lionians under 
Antoninus Pin's, is the principle of j^^eneral aver- 
age : ‘ If a caigo he iet bison ed to lighten the ship, 
all eontiibute to maUe good the loss incuired for 
the beneiifc of all.’ The inecluTval naval law of the 
Rhodians was not of Pvhodian oiigin. It consisted 
of four disfciucb parts, of \oty didbiont dates, hub 
mostly of piactical value. 

Khodiuiu (syni. Rli, at. aU. 104, sp. gi. 
12 1) is one of tlie metals of the platinum group. 
It is a white, veiy hard metal, resemhliim alum- 
inium ratlier than silver. It fuses less easily than 
platiinim. It is ductile and inalleahle when puie 
and aftei fusion, and insoluble in all acids ; hut 
when alloyed in small quantity with jilatiiium, 
copper, bismuth, and lean it dissolves with them 
in aqua vef/ia. It usually foinis about one-half 
percent, of the oie of platinum, fiom which it is 
exti acted by a somewJiat couiplicaLed piocess. 
Three oxides, two siilpliules, and a chloiide of 
rhodium have lieen obtained and examined by 
chemists. Tlie chloiide unites with scveial soluble 
cliloiides to foiiu ciystallisable double salts, which 
are of a lose colour (whence the name ihodium, 
from the Gr. rhodon^ *a rose'). The metal WU'^ 
discoveied in 1803 hy AVolLastoii. 

RUododcndroil (Gr., * rose-tree’), a genus of 
trees audsluiibs of the natuial order Eiicete, hav- 
ing ten stamens, a very small calyx, a bell-shaped 
or somewhat funnel-shaped corolla, and a cajisule 
splitting np through the dissepiments. The buds 
in this and neai-ly allied genera, as Azalea (ipv.), 
are scaly and conical. The species are numerous ; 
they have evergreen leaves, and many of them are 
of gieat beauty both in foliage and in Hoovers. A 
few small species are natives of continental Euvoj)e 
and of Siberia ; but the greatei' number belong to 
the tempeiate parts of North America, and to the 
mountains of India. H, so doaiguated 

when the far larger Indian species weie unknown, 
is common in Biitain as an ornamental shrub. It 
is a large shiuh or small tree, which forms im- 

J ienetrahle thickets on many parts of the Alleghany 
^lounfcains, and has a magniJicent appearance when 
in flower. The leaves are largo, oblong, acute, 
stalked, leathery, dfirk green and sliiniug above, 
rusty brown beneath. The llowevs are large, in 
ninbellate corymbs, varying in colour from pale 
carmine to lilac. This species is quite hardy in 
Biitain ; as i.s also 72. a very similar 

species, with narrower and more pointed leaves, 
which aie of the same colour on both sides, a native 
of w&sfcern A&ia, and apparently also of the south 
of Spain. 72. Oaiawdwise, a native of the .southern 
jmrts of the Alleglianies, with large purple flowers j 
72. CaucasiQuuhy the name of which indicates its 
origin ; and 72. arhorcum^ a native of Nepal, with 
very dense heads of large scarlet flowers, and leaves 
4;-6 inches long, attaining in its native country a 
height of 30 or 40 feet, are also flue species, and 
well known. Llosb of the extremely numerous 
vaiieties now common in our gardens and sliruh- 
heries have been produced from them hy hybridis- 
ing or otlierAvise.— INffuiy splendid species of rliodo- 
dendron were discovered in the llimalayas, the 
Khasia Hills, and other mountainous parts of India, 
hy Dr Hooker and others j and many of them have 
been introduced into cultivation in Eniope. 
72. FalcotiGid is described as in foliage the most 
superb of all, the leaves being 18 or 19 inches long. 
It is a tree 30-50 feet high, with leaves only at the 
extremities of the branches. It grows in eastern 
Nepal at an altitude of 10*000 feet. 72. argentenvi 
has flowers 4:^ inches long, and equally broad, 
clustered, and very beautiful, 72. Madd&ni, 11, 


A ucldandii^ 72. Edgewortkii^ and others have white 
floweis. 72. Balkousue is i eiiiarkable as an epi 
phyte, growing on magnolias, lauiels, and oaks. 
It is a blender slinih, beaiing from thiee to six 
white lemon-scented hells, 4-^ inches long, at the 
end of each branch. 72, Kuticdii has fiagianfc 
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white floweis, saiil to ho larger than those of any 
other ihododendrom All tlieso belong to tlie 
Himalayas. In more southern latitudes, as on the 
Neilgherry Hills and on the mountains of Ceylon, 
72. nohilo prevails, a timhei-Lice 50 to 70 feet nigh, 
every branch covered with a blaze of ciimson 
flov'eis. 72. KcysH and 72. Thihaitdicnsey also 
natives of the north of India, have flowers vith 
nearly tubular coiolla. 72. forntgincimi and 72. 
hirsittnni are small species, shrubs from 1 to 3 
feet in hciglit, natives of the Alps, and among the 
finest oinamenLs of alpine sceneiy. They aie called 
Aljicnrose (Alpine Rose) hy the Ggi'iiuuis. They 
have small carmine-coloured Jloweis in umbellate 
clusters. The mountain-slopes glow with their 
blossoms ill July and August. The floia of the 
Himalayas contains a number of similar small 
Bpecies. 72. cinthopogon and 72. sctomDiy dwaif 
sluiihs with strongly -Been ted leaves, clothe the 
mountains in oasteni Nepal, at an elevation of 
12,000 feet and upwards, with a green mantle, 
brilliant vitli flowers in summer. 72, nivale is the 
most alpine of woody plants, spieading its small 
woody blanches close to the groiiud at an elevation 
of 17,000 feet in Sikkim. 72. lajy^oniciimy a pio- 
cuiiihent shrub, with small floweis, grows as far 
north as human settlements have reached in Euiope, 
Asia, and America. Some of the species of this 
genus possess naicotic propeities. An oil obtained 
from the buds of 72. ^ferrugiumm and 72. kirsutum 
is used hy the inli alii tan ts of the Alps, under the 
name Olio di Mai'^noUity as a leniedy for pains in 
the joints, gout, and stone, 72. chrysanthwHi a 
low shrub, with golden yellow ilowcis, a native of 
Siheiia, is also used in gout and rhoumatisin. 72, 
cinnabar inwiij a Himalayan species, poisons goats 
which feed upon it, and when used for fuel causes 
inflammation of the face and eyes. But tlie floweis 
of 72. avhovGiim are eaten in India, and Eiuoiieans 
make a palatable jelly of them. 

lUiOclopCq the ancient name of a mountain- 
chain (7474 feet) extending along the borders of 
Macedonia and Thrace. The Turks call it Do^pad 
Yailasiy the Bulgarians Desqwto Baqhy both titles 
having reference to the nunieious ( Ureek ) monas- 
teries that stud its sides. Of these tlie^ most 
famous is the vast fortress-monastery of Rilo, in 
the north-west of the range, standing on its 
southern side in the midst of magnificent pine 
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foiests. Rilo has foi geneiationa been the focus 
of the national Biilj^aiian church and the Tuainstay 
of Bulffarian nationality. See Fortnightly Iteview 
(Ai)iil 1891). 

Rhondda Valley, in Glatnorj^anshire, South 
AVales, is noted as a centie of coal -mining and for 
its fine scenei v. The i ail way connecting the ^^dlole 
valley diiectly with Swansea thiough the tunnel 
of Blaengwynte was opened in 1890. 

Rhoiio Bhoddnus), the only important 

French river which falls into the ^le'diteiranean, 
takes its lise in the Swiss Alps, on tlie western 
side of Mount St Gothard^ at an altitude of 5752 
feet, and not far from the souices of the Rhine 
Its entire length, fiom its source to its mouth 
in the Gulf of Lyons, is 50-1 miles, and the area 
of its river-basin 38,170 sq. m. It first runs in a 
south-westerly direction thiough the canton of 
Valais, along a narrow valley between the Bernese 
and the Pennine divisions of the Alps, until near 
Maitigny it takes a sudden tuin to tlie north and 
pours its waters into the Lake of Geneva (q.v.). 
It issues from the lake at its southein extiemity, 
proceeding west, and then foices a passage through 
the Juia. The municipality of Gene\a has taken 
advantage of the strong and steady cun ent of the 
river \vhere, passing through the city, it is divided 
by an island into two ai ms, to utilise it for indus- 
tiial purposes. A system of 20 tin bines with 4400 
lioise-power has been constructed in a building in 
the bed of one of the ai*m&, at a cost of £285,000 ; 
and by this means, in 1890, 220 motors with some 
1600 iioise-power were ab work. Formeily the 
river used to disappear for some diatance neai’ Foit 
PEcluse into the subterianean channel La Pcrte du 
Bhono; but the vault or covering of the goige into 
which it plunged has now been blown away by 
blasting agents. At St G6nis the Rhone turns 
back suddenly to the iiorfcli-u est, and then once 
11101 e Hows westwards through a moie level countiy 
as far as Lyons, where it is joined by its largest 
tributary, the SaOne {283 miles long), from the 
north. From Lyons it follows a southern diiection 
past Vienne, Valence, Montelimart, AWgnon, and 
Arles, where begins its delta, embraced between 
two main arms, tlie Greater and the Lesser Rhone 
Its most important affluents aie, on the light, the 
Ain, Saune, Aidbche, and Gaul j on the left, the 
Aive, Isbie, Drome, and Durance. Fiom Lyons 
southward the Rhone is easily navigable for good- 
sized vessels ; but the up -navigation, owing to the 
lapidity of the cunent and the sudden shiftin" of 
sandbanks, is attended with considerable diffi- 
culty, and is at times almost impracticable. On 
account of these and other obstructions, which are 
gieatest near the mouths of the river, communi- 
cation with the Mediterianean is in great pait 
dependent upon canals. Canals likewise connect 
the Rhone with the Rhine by the SaOne, with the 
Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne. 

Rli011C» a department of France, part of the 
foiiuer Lyonnais, has an area of 1077 sq, ni. and a 
pop. (1886) of 772,912 (741,470 in 1881). It lies 
almost wholly in the basin of the Rhone and the 
SaOne, its eastern boundary being formed by tiiese 
rivers. TJie surface is almost entirely hilly, being 
broken up in all directions by low s]3urs of the 
Cevennes. Corn, potatoes, wine, and fruits are 
the principal products. Nearly one-half the area 
is cultivated, one-eighth is vineyards, one-ninth 
under foiest, and nearly one-sixth meadows. Some 
13 million gallons of 'wine are made annually. The 
department is industrially one of the most im- 
portant in Franco j all the branches are carried on 
at Lyons (q.v,), the capital of the department. 
Arrondissements, Lyons and Villefianche. See 
also Boughes-du-Rh6ne. 


Rhubarb (Low Lat. rheuharharuMi nom Gr. 
rhCon harbarony liteially 'baihaiian ihenm;’ rheon 
i'i an adjective fiom rha^ ‘ the plant found neai 
the rivei ie. the Volga; the botanical 

name being simph rhenm)^ a genus of plants of 
the natural oulei "Polygonacea*, closely allied to 
Runiex (dock and son el), fioiu w’hich it differs in 
lia\ing nine stamens, thiee shield -like stigmas, 
and a three uinged acheniuni. The species, about 
twenty, aie laige herbaceous plants, natives of the 
cential iegions of Asia, w'itn strong, branching, 
almost fleshy roots ; eiect, thick, branching stems, 
soine timers 6 or 8 feet high ; the stems and blanches 
whilst in the bud covered with large membranous 
sheaths. The leaves aie laige, stalked, entile oi 
lobed ; the floweis aie small, 'whitish oi led, gener- 
ally veiy numerous, in large loose panicles of many- 
lloweied clusteis. The loots aie medicinal; hut 
it is not definitively known what species of xhuhaib 
yields the valued rhnharb of coinnieice, 'vxhich 
conies fiom inland parts of China or Chinese 
Taitary. The hulk of it leaches Euiope now 
diiect fiom China, hut the best, in limited quanti 
ties, is bi ought tluougli Russia It is commonly 
Iviiow'n in Britain as Turkey Bhuharh, because it 
was formerly bi ought by w'ay of Asiatic Turkey. 

The leaf-stalks of iliubaib contain an agieeable 
mixture of citric and malic acids, and when young 
and tender are mucli used, like apples, for tarts 
and various kinds of preserves, A kind of wdne 
uuu'' also be made of it. For these purposes 
diffeient kinds of rbubaib are now very exten- 
sively cultivated in Britain, and in other temperate 
and Yold countries. A number of species have 
been introduced into cultivation for tlieir leaf- 
stalks. The cultivated kinds, B. undulatuiRy B. 
rhap 07 iticmni and B. hybridum^ with endless 
varieties pi od need by the art of the gardener, 
all have broad, heart-shaped, undivided leaves, 
and the leaf-stalks flattened and ginoved on the 
upper side. The leaf-stalks are often also of a 
reddish colour, which in some of the finest vai ieties 
pervades tlieir whole flesh. Rhubarh is cultivated 
on a most extensive scale by market-gardeners. It 



Rhubarb [Rheum, o^cindle). 


is forced in winter and early spring by being 
placed in pots 'within liouses, or uy having pots 
inverted over it, and dung and stra'w heaped 
around j and forced liiubaib is more tender and 
delicate than that which grows in open aip The 
stalks when blanched are much less harsh in taste 
and require less sugar to be lenderecl palatable. 
It is largely grown also in many parts of the 
United States. 
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The well-known luetlicinal li. officinale differs 
considerably in appeal ance fioni tlie kinds pre- 
ferred in kitehen-gaidens ; the petioles are nearly 
round, and tlie under side of the leaf is covered 
with small, erect hairs. The niiineious varieties 
of coniinercial rhnbaih may he thiown into two 
groups: (1) Asiatic Khnharhs—QXiiwe^Q, passing 
under the names of Russian, Muscovy or Turkey, 
Canton or East Iiidhui, Batavian or Dutch 
trimmed, yielded probably by R. oJflcitHtlc and 
a variety of R pcdinatum; Sibeiian, by R. 
rhaponticiun: Himalayan large, hy R. cmocR 
and small by R. wchhianntn ; Bolcharaii or 
Bucliaiian, by luidnlatam. {9,) European RhU‘ 
barbs — English, by R. rhaponticiun and R. officin- 
ale; French, by li. rhaponticiun, com 2 }acUua, and 
undiilatum; Austiian (Moravian), by i?. rhaponti- 
cum. R. palnudum is believed to produce some of 
the best Russian rhubarb. Whether R. officinale 
occius in Shan-hbi ami Sze-chwan, fioui which pro- 
vinces the true rhuharh is chieliy obtained and sent 
to Hankow, is not de/initively known. The export 
of rhuharh fioin China (the so-called Turkey Rhu- 
haih) has largely increased of late years. The 
average shipments of the four yeais ending with 
1889 ivere 7500 cwt, per annum, against less than 
4000 cwt. twenty years before. The Chinese rhu- 
barb is of veiy variable quality, whole chests 
of H 3 cwt. sometimes allbrding hut a few 

pounds of sound loots. The Shan-hsi rliubarh 
used to he the best in the market, the roots 
being large, smooth, and extremely fragrant. It 
is now, however, of inferior quality, and dried 
with less caie, apparently in ovens, in which case 
it soon rots in the centie, or is attacked by insects. 
Sze-chwan furnishes a good and cheap ihnbarh, 
esteemed in the London market, wlicie it is known 
as ‘high-dried Shanghai rhubarb.’ The roots aie 
small, rough on the exterior, delioieut in flavour, 
and when cut give out little scent. The plant 
from which the Java rliuharb is derived is not 
known ; it resembles the Chinese in smell and 
taste, bub its activity is one-fourth less. 

The rlui])arb plant is distributed through an 
immense tiact of country in the central provinces 
of China ; probably sevonil species yield the same 
drug. According to Piofessor Maximoweez, R. 
pahnatimi is probably the plant ])rodiicing tlie 
drug whose reputation dates from the time of the 
Aiabiaii and Greek physicians. It was introduced 
by Dr Mounsey from Russia to Great Britain, and 
cultivated at Edinburgh hy Sir A. Dick prior bo 
1774. Garden vlmbarb (i2. vkapontieuvi) was in use 
in England in the time of Charles 11. The medi- 
cinal root is now grown extensively in England, 
France, Germany, Austria, St Petersburg, and 
other parts of Europe. It is very dilhculfc to 
distinguish between the true Chinese iluibarb 
and the root obtained in Europe by the culture 
of vaiious species of Rheum. According to Caiivet, 
the European may he distinguished from the 
exotic by (1) the rectilinear disposition of its 
rays, from the centre to the circumference; (2) 
the presence upon its circumference of a brown 
zone, relatively laige and es])ecia)ly very distinct; 
and (3) the absence of the radiated systems 
(stars) so uiimeious in the Paissian rhubarb, less 
frequent, but always easy to lecognise, in the 
Chinese. In the true rhubarb the rays are 
dispensed irregularly over the fractured surface, 
Some English rhubarb, pvobalily obtained from R. 
rhapoiiticiim, is readily ai&tiuguished from Chinese 
by being less marbled upon tlie fracture, and by 
tne absence of the diamond- shaped meshes upon 
its surface, Theie were formerly three classifica- 
tions of rhubarb— Russian, Turkish, and Chinese 
or East Indian, but these are now reduced to 
European and Cniuese, Before the opening of the 


tieaty ports in China most of the rhubarb con- 
sumed in Europe was obtained from tlie Chinese 
at ICiachta, caiefully selected and brought oveilaiul 
through Russia, which has entiiely lost this piized 
monopoly, the quantity no^y conveyed theie over- 
land fiom China being insignificant. Chinese 
rhuharh, received direct, is distinguished by the 
small size, dark colour, and irregulai shape of the 
holes with which it is pieiced j hy the outer surface 
being frequently marked with whitish leticnlatioiis, 
wliicli are more evident when the powder lias been 
rubbed off; and by the transverse suiface showing 
a number of star-like marks, but no coitical layer. 
The plant is havtlly cultivated in China, but growju 
Avihl. The loot-stocks are dug up when fiom 
six to seven years old, just befoie the flower- 
ing season. They are then peeled, cut in length.^ 
nieasuiing 4 to 5 inches, bored througli the middle, 
placed on strings and hung up to diy. Theie is 
consideiahle diveisity of form in the China rhu- 
barb, aiihing from the various operations of par- 
ing, slicing, and ti’imniing; hut these forms aie 
not found in tlie same package, the duig heiiij^ 
usually SOI ted into what arc commonly known as 
* rounds ’ and ‘flats.’ TMie Indian ihubaib is fre- 
quent in ])arts of the Punjab Himalayas fiom 
7000 to 14,000 feet. It is le.ss active than tlie im- 
ported I’huliaib, and has been often pronounced 
wortliless; but, according to Dr Watt, this is owinj* 
to the fact that an inferior vaiiety leaches the 
plains. The whole sour stems aie eaten Loth 
stowed and raw, while the lca\es of this and otliei 
siiecies are dried and smoked in Tibet and in the 
Eastern Himalayas. 

Rlmharh is nut indi^ddimlly mentioned now in 
the oflicial trade returns, but is included Avith 
‘ unenunieiated drugs,’ iSince 1870, Avlien the im- 
ports Avcic 343,000 11)., and the average pi ices 
ranged from 3s. 4d, to 5a, Od. pei Ih., the supplies 
have increased and piicea have fallen liv one-half. 
The production of English grown rhuharb root now 
amounts to about 12,000 lb. annually, of Avhich 
from three bo four thousand pounds are exported. 

Cliemically, rimhaib consists of mucilage, oxalate 
of lime, an albuminoid containing nitiogen and sul- 
pliiii, crystalline resins, tannin, gallic acid, sugar, 
chrysophanc {decomposablo into chryso])hanic acid 
and glucose), rheotannic acid, anrl emodin. 

Rhubarb may be biielly desciibed as a catliartie, 
an astringent, and a tunic. As a catluutic it 
cliiefiy operates by inci easing the imiKciibu action 
of the intestines; and Avhen the cathaitic action 
is over there is generally more or less constipation. 
Rhubarb is one of the best aperients for geneial 
use in infancy, in consequence of the certainty of 
its action, and of its tonic and astringent pro- 
perties, which are of much importance in the treat- 
ment of many infantile diseases attended Avith 
imperfect digestion and irritation of tlie intestinal 
canal. In adults it is seiviceable in chronic 
diarrhoea and dysentery, Avheri it is expedient to 
clean out the hoAvels. It is also a useful apeiient 
in convalescence from exhausting disease, as being 
free from the risk of overacting ; and, for tlie same 
reason, it is a useful medicine for persons Avho^ are 
constitutionally liable to ovei -i)urgation from tiivial 
causes. 

Rhuddlails a decayed town of Flintshire, 
North Wales, on the Clwyd, 3 miles SSE, of 
Rhyl. Its ruined castle, dating fi'om 1015, and 
dismantled after its capture hy tlio Roundheads in 
1G4(), Avas the scene of the betrayal of Richard 11, 
by Percy ( 1399 ) ; at the marsh of Morfa Rhiulcflan, 
across the river, Offa defeated* Oaradoc {7^^)' 
With Flint, &c., Rhuddlan returns a member to 
parliament. Pop. 1242. 

Uliius. See Sumach. 
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Kliyl, a wateiing* place of Flintsliiie, North 
AVales, at the mouth of the Chvycl, 30 miles NW. 
of Chester. .V mere fishing- village so late as 1S30, 
it has hne sands, a pioinenacle pier 705 yauls long, 
huilt in 1867 at a cost of £17,000, an esplanade, an 
aquarium and winter gaiclen, a dozen hotels, bath‘d, 
; and, though the country aiound is fiat, it 
commands fine views of the Snowdonian mountains. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 1563 ; ( 1881 ) 6029 ; ( 1891 ) 6491. 

Rhyme, or, move piopeily, PlIME (the former 
spelling being merely due to a confusion with the 
Gieek rhythm)^ is itself a native Teutonic woid ; 
A.S. rltn, Icel. nma^ Ger. reini^ and O.H. Ger. ritn 
(whence Fr. rimey Ital. YiiRa)\ probably cognate 
with Gr. dp ‘ number.’ In eaily English lime 
(and the same is true of Ger. I'zini and the othei 
forms of the word in other northern tongues as well 
as in the Romanic) meant simply a poem, a nuin- 
heied or \erfeitied piece (compaie Lat. numeric 
‘numbers’ = veises, versification) ; hub it has nc)\v 
come to signify Avhat i& the most prominent maik 
of vei-sifi cation ^ in all these tongues— viz. the re- 
cun en ce o f simil ar b oun ds at c ei t ai n inter v al s . A.s 
theie may be various degrees and kinds of reseiii- 
hlance between two syllables, theie are diflerent 
kinds of lime. AYhen words begin with the same 
consonant we have Alliteration (q. v\), which was 
the prevalent foiui of rime in the eailier Teutonic 
poetry, as in Anglo-Savoii. In S[)aTiish and Portu- 
guese we find employed a peculiar kind of liiue 
called Assonance^ consisting in the coincidence of 
the vowels of the coi responding syllables, without 
regard to the coiisoiiaiits ; tliL accoids well with 
the chaiacter of these languages, which abound in 
full-toned vowels, hut is ineffective in English and 
other languages in which consonants piedoniiuate. 
In its more usual sense, however, rime denotes 
coiiespondence in the final syllables of words, and 
is chielly u,sed to mark the ends of tlie lines or 
verses in poetry. Complete identity in all the parts 
of the syllables beginning with the same consonants 
constitutes what the Fiencli call rich rime, as in 
iwodUCy ^uUle ; beanie, saiife^ They designate as 
jioor rimes most of such limes as Englisli veise 
allows — collocations of similai syllables beginning 
with diffeient consonants, as page and rayc, mat 
and inUriiiL ‘This ditt'eience of taste,’ says Mr 
F. AV. H. Myers, ‘ seems partly to depend on the 
more intimate liauon existing in French pronunci- 
ation between the consonant and the syllable which 
follows it— which syllable will often consist of a 
vowel sound very rapidly pronounced, like the 
terminations in the accented c, or veiy indetermin- 
ately pronounced, like the nasal terminations in 
'm and n. If tlie consonant wdiich gives the whole 
character to terminations like these diffeis in the 
two rhyming lines, there seems to be hardly enough 
suhstance left iii the rhyme to satisfy the ear’s 
desire for a recurving sound. This view is illus- 
trated by such English rhymes as alone and flqicny 
where an additional ^ richness seems sometimes 
gained from the pres'ence of the I in both the 
rhyming syllables.’ Undoubtedly one of the 
delights of rime is expectance, but that of uni- 
formity in variety, rather than of monotonous 
and absolute uniformity. Although such rimes 
are uob only allowed but sought after in Fiench, 
in English they are deservedly considered faulty, 
or lather as not true rimes at all. No one thinks 
of making d^lore rime with exjqlore. Riming 
syllables in English must agree in so far,^ and 
differ in so fax : the vowel and what follows it — if 
anything follow it — must ho the same in both; the 
articulation before the voiael must he different. 
Tlm.s, m«?7i: nines with lar/j, bai’A:, arky but not with 
x%marh. In the case of mark and ark the absence 
of any initial articulation in the latter of the two 
makes the necessary difference. As an example 


of rime wlieie nothing follows the vouel Ave may 
take ]Ie-/o^^^ uhich rimes with foie-qo, or with 0 *. 
hut nut with lo. To make a j>eifect jime it L 
nece5^<aiv, hebides, that the s>llahles he both 
accented; hee and meiri/y (.-an hardl;v be said to 
lime. It is almost needle-'s to reinaik that rime 
depends on the sound, and not on the spelling. 
Flouifh and tnoug/i do not make a lime, nor ease 
and deceafiC. 

Such woids as roaringi ([e plowing, foim double 
lime.s; and \n\-foi tunate^ im-portuno'te^ ti ipleAm^s. 
In double or triple limes the fii’st syllable must be 
accented, and the othei s ought to l)e unaccented, 
and to be completely identical. In the sacied Latin 
hymns of the niiddle ages the limes ave all double 
or triple. This w^as a necessity of the Latin lan- 
guage, ill which the inlleetional teiminations aie 
without accent, Avbich tbiows the accent in most 
cases on the syllable next the last — dodonnhy vi- 
t ovum ; i^wp-pliciay eow-vicia. Although limes occur 
chiefly hetAveen the end-syllables of different lines, 
they ate not unfiequently u^-ed within the same 
line, especially in popular poetiy ; 

And then to -ee lio^v je 'il up^lccldt, 

How hiy'Oy and aiifd, and dihreaptchit 

And ICC inaat-Aij/i cdiue fluatnig hy. 

'When two succG‘-si\e lines time they foini a 
couplet ; tliiee fmiu a triplet. Often the lines rime 
alternately or at greatei intervals, forming gionjis 
of four [quati'ains) or more. A gi'oup of lines 
embiacing all the vaiieties of nietie and combina- 
tions of lime that occui in the piece founs a 
section called a stave^ sometimes a stanza^ often, 
but improperly, a verse. In the days of elaboiate 
Acrobatics (q.v.), verses constructed in djajies, and 
other conceits, it Avas the fashion to interlace ihnes 
in Iiighly artificial Bysteni.s ; almost the only com- 
plex aiiangenients noAV cuiTent in English are the 
vaiioua forms of the sonnet, and the Spen'ieriiin 
stanza. Tennyson has accu'itomed the English ear 
to a quatrain in Avliich, instead of alteiimte nme.<, 
the first line liines Avith the fourth, tand the second 
Avitli the thiid. 

It is a mistake to suppose that linie is ameie 
ornament to versification. Besides being in itself 
a pleasing musical accoul, it seives to mark the 
endings of the lines find other seetioiis of the rnetie, 
and tlin.s lenders the ihythni more distinct and 
appreciable than the accents alone can do. 8o 
much is this the ea.se that in Fiencli, in Avhich the 
accents aie but feeble, metre Avitliout liine is so 
undistinguishable from piose that blank vei&e has 
never obtained a footing, notwithstanding the Avar 
once Avaged by French scholars against rimed veisi- 
iication, ‘ The advantages of rime,’ says Guest, 
‘have been felt so strongly that no people have 
ever adopted an accentual rhythm Avitliout also 
adopting lime.’ The Greek and Latin metres of 
the classic period, depending upon time or quantity, 
and not upon accent, Aveie able to dispense Avith 
the accessoiy of rime ; but, as has been Avell 
observed by Trench [Ijitroduction to Sacred Latin 
Poetry)^ ev'en ‘the piosoclic poetiy of Gicece and 
Rome Avas equally obliged to maik this (the divi- 
sion into sections or vei'ses), though it did it in 
another way. Thus, had dactyls and spondees 
been alloAved to he promiscuously used thioughout 
the hexameter line, no satisfying token Avould have 
reached the ear to indicate the close of the verse ; 
and if the hearer had once missed the termination 
of the line it would have been almost impossible 
for him to recover it. But the fixed dactyl and 
spondee at the end of the line ansAver the same 
purpose of stiongly marking the close as does the 
rime in the accentuated verse ; and in ^ other 
metres, in like manner, licenses permitted in the 
beginning of the line are excluded at its close, the 
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motives for greater stiictue&s l)eing the same/ 
It is chiefly* peihaps, fioiu failing to satisfy this 
nccessaiy coiulitioa tliat modem iiniimed veise is 
found uiisatisfacLory, at least for popular poetry ; 
and it may he doubted udiethcr it is not owing to 
the classical prejudices of scliolais that our common 
Eno-lish blanlc vel^e got oi maintained the hold it 
has? 

The ol)jt»clion tliat lime was ‘the invention of a 
haibarous age, to set oil’ wretched matter and lame 
metre,’ lests mainly on ignorance of its real histoiy. 
It cannot be considered as the exclusive invention 
of any paitienlar people or age. It is something 
human, and universal as poetry or music — tlie 
lesulb of the instinctive craving foi 'well-marked 
recurrence and accoicl. The oldest poems of the 
Chinese, Indians, and Arabs are rimed ; so are 
those of the Iiish and AVelsIi. In the few fiag- 
ments of the earliest Latin poetry tliat aie extant, 
ill 'which the metre was of an accentual, not quanti- 
taiive kind, tlieie is a inauifest teiulency to ter- 
minations of similar sound. This native tendency 
was overlaid for a lime by the importation from 
Gieece of the quantitative metres; yet even under 
the dominance of this exotic system liming verses 
were not altogetlicr unknown ; Ovid especially 
sliowa a liking for them ; 

Qiiutpoilnin Stellas, tot hiilHit tua Roma puollas ; 

and in the decline of classicality they become more 
common. At last, when learning began to decay 
under the irrupti{)ns of the noithern nations, and 
a knowledge of the quantity of words~a tiling in a 
great measure arbitrary, and requiring to be learned 
—to be lost, the native and more natural property 
of accent gradually reappeared as the ruling prin- 
ciple of Latin rhythm, and along with it the tend- 
ency to rime. It was in this new vehicle that the 
early Ghiistian poets sought to convey their new 
ideas and asinra Lions. The limes ^vere at Jirsfc 
often rude, and not siiBlained througliout, as if 
lighted upon by chance. Di'atiuct traces of the 
adoption of rime are to be seen as early as the 
hymns of Hilary {dieil 3G8 ), and the system attained 
its greatest perfection in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies. In refutation of the common ojhnion that 
tlie Latin hymnologisbs of the middle ages borrowed 
the art of rime from the Teutonic nations, Dr Guest 
brings the conclusive fact tliat no poem exists 
written in a Teutonic dialect with linal rime before 
Otfried’s Evangcly^ wliich was \vritteu in Erankish 
about 870. Alliteration bad previously been the 
guiding princiide of Teutonic rliythins ; but after a 
struggle, longer proti'acted in Engbiiul tlian on tlie 
Continent, it was superseded by end-vimes. 

See the articles Aulitehation, Buank Yerse, Hexa- 
MEi’ER, Mctue, Ode, Poetry, and Sonnet ; also Guest’s 
History of Eiujlish Mfiythms ( ed. by Professor Skoat, 1882), 
where the Avliole subject is learnedly and elaborately 
treated; Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry (1861) : P. lYolf, 
Uehcr die Lais, Sequoizen, und Leiche (Ileid. 1811); 
and Sohipper’8 Enylische ATctrik ( Bunn, 1881-89). 

Rliyniei’. See Tiiohias the Rhymer, 

^ Rliyiinicyj a town of Monmouthshire, on the 
river Rhynuiey (running to the Bristol Channel 
near Cardifi'), 2^ miles W. of Tredegar. It is the 
seat of ironworks. Pop. ( 1861 ) 7630 ; (1891) 7733. 
RliyuclioiicUa. See BrachiopodxV. 
RhyncUopIiora. Sod Weevil. 
Rliyiichops* See Skimmer. 

Rhyolite. See Liparite. 

Rhys, John, was born near Ponteiuvyd in 
Cavdiganslure, June 21, 1840, served a pupil- 
4. >- 'Hceship, and after the course at 

allege kept a school in Anglesey 
■*865, when he entered Jesus 
^ was elected to a fellow- 


ship at Melton in 1869, and next continued his 
studies at the Sorboiiue, Heidelberg, Leipzig, and 
Gottingen, retiuning in 1871 to become inspector of 
schools for Flint and Denbigh. In 1877 he uas 
appointed professor of Celtic in the University of 
Uxfoid, and in 1881 was elected to a fellowship at 
Jesus College. Ilis LecUiros on Welsh Philology 
(1877 ) and Celtic Britain^ (1882) confirmed the re- 
putation for erudition which he liad already gained 
by his coiiti ibntions to Kuhn’s Beitrayc ziir vergl. 
Spnichforschung, the Bcouc Celtiqiie, and the 
Archcvologiu Ccwibrcmis, He gave the Hihbert 
Lectures on Celtic Bciithcnchm in 1886, and at the 
close of 1889 the Rhind Lectures at Edinburgh, 
Professor Rhys is a contributor to tlie present woik. 

Rhythm may be defined as measured or timed 
inoi'crneiits, leguhitcd successioii. In older that a 
number of parts may constitute a pleasing whole, 
a certain i elation or proportion must be felt to per- 
vade them, and tins exeuqdified in the arrange- 
ment of matter into viniblc objects, as in sculpUue, 
arcliitectiu'e, ami other jdastic arts, produces a 
rhythm which is usually culled symmetry. Rhythm 
applied to the inoveriients of the body jiroduees the 
dance. _ ‘The rhythmical arrangement of sounds 
not articulated produces music, while from the like 
anaiigenieut of articulate sounds we get the 
cadences of 'prose, and the measures of verse. Verse 
jiiay be defined as a succession of articulate sounds, 
regulated by a rliythm so definite that we can 
readily foresee the lesults 'which follow from its 
fqiplication. RliYtlmi is also met uith in prose; 
but in the latter its range is ho wide that we never 
can anticipate its How, while the pleasure we deiivc 
from verse is founded on this very anticipation.’ 

Tlie rliyilim of verse is marljed in vaiions "ways. 
In Greek and Latin, during their classic periods, 
quant It If, or the regulated KUcce.ssion of long and 
shoit syllables, was the distinguishing mark of 
verse. In the languages descended from these tlie 
rhythm deiiends upon accent. The recurrenee of 
similar sounds, or rime, is also used, along with 
accent, to i-ender ceriain points of the rliytlmi more 
distinct, as well as to embellish it. See Metre, 
Rhyme. 

Rliytilin, a genus of Rirenia, akin to the 
dugong and manatee, of which only one species 
lias been made known — tlie lihyihm stdlcri, dis- 
covered by Behring and the naturalist Steller 
when they wore wrecked on Behring Island in 
1741, and descriljed very fully by Stcller. At that 
date they were oxtreinely plentiful in this pait 
of the northern Pacific, but Avere soon almost 
extirpated by the Russian hunters and tradeis. 
Nordenskiold’fe inquiries led him to believe that 
individuals Avere seen till the middle of the lOtli 
century. The species Avas distinguished by its 
large size, sluggislmes.s, and its having horny plates 
in jdace of teeth. The skin Avas lough and hair- 
less. The Veya expedition brought liome many 
skeletons. 

Riad. See Wahabis. 

Rin/ail, a Loavu of Rus.sia, stands near the right 
hank of the Oka, 115 miles by rail SE. of Moscqav. 
A straggling, ill-built town of Avooden houses, it 
collects and sends to Moscoav from seven to eight 
minion quarters of Avhoat every year. Pop. (1885) 
30,327. — The government has an area of 16,250 
sq. m. and a pop. (1885) of 1,783,958. 

Ribl>le. See Preston. 

Ribbon, Riband, or Rirbanp (a Celtic wm'd). 
Tlie principal ribbon manufacturing centre is Cov- 
entry in England, and St J^tieniie and Basel abroad, 
as alHO, more recently, the middle Rhine. Ribbons 
were also formerly made in Derby and Leek. IR 
Coventiy the riljbon industry AVas commencea 
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by Bii-d at the beginning of the 18th centuiy. 
Coventry was at tliat time a city of 1*2,817 inhabit- 
ants. The population increa&ud with the prog re'-'* 
of the ribbon industry, until in 1861 it was 41,038 
In 1860 there were 8886 looms; but in lS8o not 
one-third of this niimbex wa-a employed, and the 
luiniber is much le'-s now. In ISOi theie weie 
40,600 people dependent upon the ribbon tiade, in 
1S81 not more than a fourth. The luin and migra- 
tion of tlie trade to the Continent aio.se from tM’o 
causes— fiist, stiikes, particulaily the gi-eat one of 
1860 ; second, the Fiencli tiealy of 1860, befoie 
wliicli till's branch was protected by a duty of 15 to 
30 jier cent. The great competition of Basel and 
St Etienne then soon ruined the production of 
Coventry, for at these old centres labour was then 
much cheaper, the ho in a of work longer, and taste 
and style superior, particularly at Sb Etienne, 
Recently, however, much progiess has been made 
in England both in style and economy. Amongst 
the various kinds of libbons woven in Coven tiy 
aie the following : Taffeta, groa-grain, twill, satin, 
satinette, ottoman-satin, ami terry, plu-sli, brocade, 
faille, plaids, watered satins, birtliday-iibbons, and 
book-mavkerri, saisnets, orientals, waistbands, and 
other plain and figured narrow fabiics. Uf the 
names which indicate the kind of ground woik, 
gros-grain is a ribbed silk ; plusli, a velvety oi pile 
suiface ; satin, a smooth polished surface, tlic. ; and 
there are mixtures of tlie.'^e various fabrics, generally 
woven in stripes, faille with satin, satin with terry, 
velvet with satin, plain and tignred in conp unction, 
making an infinite variety of decorative effects both 
in weaving and colour. 

Tlie con.'striictioii of the fabric of a ribbon is like 
that of broad silks — vi/. the threads or waip (Ei. 
c/miVie) lengthwise ; those at right angles, or shot 
across the ribbon, the shute or weft {Fr. tmme). 
The warp consists of many threads, the shute which 
interweaves the warp of one, or at most a few only, 
according to the niimbei of coloui's or style uf fabric 
required. Tliere aie two kinds of looms or inetliO(ls 
of weaving, hand-looms and poiver-looius, the latter 
having gradually but suiely superseded the former, 
excejib for very artistic work. Tliese two looms are 
also of two kinds, those which sveave plain goods and 
those which weave figui ed or patterned woric The 
latter are called Jacquard looms (see "WE.mXG); 
in these every Avaiqi-threacl is so isolated as to be 
under mechanical control, and can he laised or not 
independently of every other thread. These warp- 
thieads are raised by means of the ‘harness’ to 
allow of the shute to pass between the whole or 
parts of the warp -threads according to the pattern 
or style required. The harness is composed of 
* leislies,’ the tmrpose of which is to raise at will the 
warp- threads, each of which requires one leisli. 
The term ‘shed ’ is applied to the warp when separ- 
ated horizontally by the liarness for the shuttle to 
pass between ; this is called the * opening,' that in 
the upper surface being terxiied tlie top shed, and 
the lower part tlie bottom shed. The shuttle con- 
tains the quill in which has been wound the ‘ filling,’ 
wdiich is a portion of the shute or weft-thread, and 
is propelled in the shuttle between the waiq^-tlueads 
by hand or by otlier power, generally steam-power. 
In front of this complicated luechanisin is the 
‘slay’ or ‘reed,’ which is a coinb-like apparatus 
through 'which the warp- threads pass before they 
receive the shute infcp its lus ting-place in the fabiic. 
The Jacquard arrangement is placed on the top of 
the loom, and consists of perforated cards, vdth the 
requisite machinery to work them. See Silk. 

Ribbon-fislls a name given to several genera 
of Acanthopterous fishes having the body much 
compressed and band-like, the doi'sal fin extending 
the wdiole length of the back, tlie anteiior rays 
being long and distinct, the skeleton soft, and 


the skin naked and silverv. They are tme deep- 
sea fishes, and are wideR’ distributed, though 
nowhere ahuiulant. Some authorities divide them 
into two grouija — the Tiachypteiidie, lia\ing long 
ventral fins, and occasionally attaining to a length 
of 10 feet, witli a thickness u"f scarcely an inch ; and 
the Regalecidje, with the vential fins lepresented 
by single, oar-like filament*'.. Tlie best-known 
specie^ U Hegalecas hanhsii^ the iJeaUish (q.v.). 

Ribboiliblti; the name assumed by a gionp of 
secieb association.s among the lowei ela'''«‘es in 
Ireland tlirouglioiit the lialf century extending 
from 1820 to 1S70, at its gieatest heighl; from about 
1835 to 1855. Its origin and organisation are alike 
wrapped in ob'.-curity, hut it appeals in the begin - 
niug at least to have been political in its aims, and 
O’CenneU’s opinion seems most piobable, that it 
gicw out of the northern Befendeis vlio Landed 
them.selve.s to oppose the Oiange oiganisation. 
Earlier associations tvith someivhat similar aims 
w'ere the AVliiteboys and the Tliresheio, and, in 
paiticular coineis of the island, the Caideis, 
Mhanavests, and Caiavats. 

Ribbon ism, accouling to O'Connell, was more 
political in the north, in piesence of tlie oiganba- 
tion of the Orange lodges ; in the south it ilowed 
rather into what he ehaiacterised as ‘ diiftlesa acts 
of ontiage.’ Althoiigli evciywheie condemned by 
the Catholic clergy, it included none but Catholics 
wdthiii its numbeis, and it maintained it's influence 
by a system of oaths and secret signs and passwoids. 
(Jf tliese many weie made known to the authorities 
by infonneis, but tliey weie found to contiadict com- 
pletely rather than meiely differ fiom each other. 
One striking feature of Ribbonisni, as distinguished 
from most Iiish patriotic associations, was the fact 
that its adherents belonged exclusively to the very 
lowest and most ignorant classe.s, the li uni bier 
peasantry, farm -.servants, labourers, and petty 
shopkeejiers, liaidly even the smallest favmeis or 
their sons apparently belonging to it in any part 
of Ireland. So far as there Avas any unity in 
its aims, it aimed at making itself a public con- 
science on all agraiian questions; but, as A. M. 
Sullivan pointed out, the Rihbonhm of one period 
and of one district Avas not the Ribhonism of 
another. ‘In Ulster it professed to be a defen- 
sive or retaliatory league against Ouuigeism. In 
Munster it Avas at first a combination against 
tithe-proctois. In Connauj^ht it Avas an organisa- 
tion against lack-reu ting and evictions. In Leinster 
it often AA'as mere trade-unionism, dictating by its 
mandates and enforcing by its vengeance tlie 
employment or dismissal of Avorkinen, steAA’ards, 
and even domestics. This latter phase geneially 
preceded the disappearance of the system in a 
particular locality, and Avas evidently the loAv’e.sfc 
and basest form to Avluch it sank or rotted in 
decay,’ 

The name, Avhicli of course originated in a green 
badge Avorn by the memheis, does not appear to 
liaAe been attached to it till about 1828; and its 
influence seems to have gi-OAA'n gradually till about 
1855, fiom Avhicli time it began rapidly to decline 
before a healthier public Q}Union and a groAving 
political intelligence that recognised the greater 
advantage of more open and legitimate agitation. 
Here and there traces of a demoralibed Ribbonisra 
survived, capable of an occasional outbieak into 
malignant crime, but its declaiation as illegal by 
the AYesfcmeath Act of 1871 Avas haidly better than 
a mere flogging of the boclie.s of the slain. 

SeeAV. Stewart Trench, Bealitiet of Irish Lift (1868), 
and A. M. Sullivan, New Ireland (1877). 

Kibcauville {Ger. Baj^oltsweilcr), a toAvn of 
Upper Alsace, pleasantly situated amid vineyards 
at the Avest foot of the Yosges, 33 miles SSAAl of 
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Slrasbiiv<j. Excolletit wines are marie ; cotton and 
calico goods are maimfactnied, and there are 
minievous flour, oil, and saw mills. Pop. 5902. 

Kibera, Jusepe, called Spagnoletto ( ‘ Little 
Spaniaul’), was boin at Jativa, near Valencia, on 
12th J/innaiy 1588, rand died at Naples in 1656. 
He studied a few yeais with Francisco lUhaltn at 
Valencia, tlien crossed the sea and continued his 
btiulies ill Rome, Fauna, and Modena. He settled 
in Na})les, where he adopted the hnldne.ss of Caia- 
va^^gio’^* st>le, and became the ablest painter among 
the natiuidisti^ or artists whose treatment of sub- 
jects was based on a vigorous, but generally coarse, 
Vepresentation of nature, in opposition to that 
foinied on the study of conventional or academic 
luies. He attiacted the attention of the viceioy, 
became court-painter, and 'Was elected member of 
the Academy of St Luke at Rome in 1630. His 
realism is forcible and generally gloomy : he 
delighted to repieseiit horiible and gruesome sub- 
jects, such as tlie maityrdoms of SS. Bartholomew, 
Janiiaiiiis, and Lawrence, ‘ Piometheus,’ &c. Sal- 
valor Rosa and Giordrano were hi.s most dislin- 
giiLslied pupils. Ho executed several etchings 
iiuukeLl by fence and ficedom. 

ilibes (from Arab, rdmz)^ a genus of shrubs 
belonging to the natiiial older RihesiacCi'O, familiar 
examples of which are the Gooseberry and tlie Cur- 
rant of gardens. The species are chielly natives of 
tlic temperato and colder regions of the n or t lie in 
hemisphere ; some aie found at high elevations iu 
tropical America and on the Pacilic coast, from 
California to Chili, They are found also on the 
mountains of Northern India, in the colder regions 
of Africa and Europe, hut western America is 
the home of the hugest number of the sjiecies. 
They are twiggy shrubs, often, as in the Gooseheiry 
{R. ijroiiSiilciria and R. tipcciosiini)^ armed with 
spines, clothed Avith deciduous alternate leaves, 
usually paliualely lobed. The llowers are axillary 
in raeetiies, raiely solitary — small hut often ‘^howy 
in the mass, as in R. spcciui^iini and R. aanguincum, 
the former a native of California, often to be met 
with ti allied to walls iu Bvitisli gardens ; the latter, 
enjoyiii^ a wide range in the uortheni United 
States, is also a very popular shruh in British 
gardens, well known under the name Scailet or 
Flowering Currant. The calyx is the most con- 
spicuous organ of the lloAVer. It is peisistent or 
adiieres to the fruit after it is ripe, a feature very 
familiar in the gooseberry. The fiuit is a beiT}^ 
not iu all speciob siieciilent, as in the goosebeviy, 
cuirant, and others, hut somotimos, as in R> san- 
(jiummh almost entirely jiulpless Avhen ripe. 

The mo.st important product of the genus is the 
fruit, wliich consists of sweet mucilage mixed Avith 
malic and nitric acid along AvitU an astringent 
substance. The gooKehervy, the Red Currant {R. 
I'ubritnh)^ and the Black Currant {R. nigrum) are 
natives of Britain— that is, they fuul a place in' tho 
British flora, though tliere are authorities Avho 
doubt Avhother they are truly indigenous, being 
rather disposed to tiiink that Avlieie they arc found 
wild they are merely escapes from cultivation. 
They have, hoAvever, been ciiltivcated in Brifciali 
gardens for cenbuiicb, and the fact that they at tain 
to higher perfection as fruits in Britain than in any 
other country in Europe— that in France, Italy, 
and .Spain, although the plant is Avell known, tlie 
fruit is always inferior owing bo the greater av arm tb 
of the climate— is strongly in favour of the pre- 
sumption that tlie plants are indigenous to Britain 
(see Currant, Gooseberry, Grossulariace^e). 
Tito fruit of R. oxyacanth aides ^ E. lacustre^ and 
others, natives of North America, are pleasant to 
eat and have similar properties to those ascribed 
to the gooseberry and currants. 


Rib-grass. See Plantain. 

Ribs are clastic aichos of bone, Avhich, Avitli the 
veitebral column behiiul, and the sternum or breast- 
bone in fiont, constitute the osseous part of the 
Avails of the chest. In man there are tAvelve libg 
on each side. The fir.st seven aie more directly 
connected tluough intervening cai tilages Avith the 
sternum than the remainder, and hence they are 
teimed vertebro-steviKd or U uc ribs ; Avhile the other 
five are knoAVii as /cdse riOsj and the last tAA'o of 
these, f 10111 being quite fiee at their anterior ex- 
tiemities, are termed Jloatincj ribs, A glance at a 
skeleton, or at a plate representing the articulated 



Fig. 1.- The Riba, in situ : 

1 nnd 2 tivo live iippor and the luitldlt* p.iitH of tbo Mtomiimor 
brcast-bonc ; 3, its cubiform o« 2 Ulas''o; 4, Uio fJisfcdoi.sal, am! 
5 llio last (or tivt-OI 111) dorsal vnlrbia; 0, the IlKstrili; 7, itj» 
hoad ; S, its neck, luslmg tho liauHveiso process of 

Mio Hiat dorbal voUcbui; 0, Us Gibcido; 10, llio «cveiitli oi 
last trap iib ; 11, the coslal ciirtllagcH of the true liba; 12, the 
laaL two fulac iibs or lloating i iba. 

hones, Avill shoAv that the riha A*ai'y veiy consitlei- 
ably both in their direction and size. The upper 
ribs are nearly hoiizonbal, but the others lie Avith 
the anterior extremity loAver tlian the posteiiov; 
this ohlinuity increasing to the ninth lib, and then 
slightly tlocrcasing. They increase in length from 
the 111 St to tho eighth, and then again dimiiiisli. 
The spaces betAveeu the ribs are termed tlie inter- 
eosted spaces. On examining a rib taken from about 
the middle of the series avo find that it presents 
Iaa'o extremities (a posterior or vertebial, and an 
anteiior or sternal), and an intervening portion, 
termed the body or shaft. Tho posterior extremity 
nreseuts a head, a neck, and a tuberosity. The 
liead is marked by tAVO concave articular niirfaces 
divided by a ridge, the loAver facet being the 
larger. Tlieae surfaces fit into the cavity founed 
by the junction of Iayo contiguous dorsal vertebite, 
and the ridge serves for the attachment of a liga- 
ment. The neck is a flattened portion proceeding 
from the head ; it is about an inch long, and 
terminates at an eminence teimed tho tuberosity 
or tubercle, from Avlionce tlio shaft commences. 
On the lower and inner part of this tubercle is 
a small oval surface, which articulates (ixs shoAvn 
in fjg. 2) Avith a corresponding surface on theui»per 
part of the transverse process of the ^loAvcr of the 
tAvo vertebrje Avitli Avliich the liead is aoimected. 
The shaft presents an external convex and an 
internal concave surface. A little external to the 
tubercle the rib is bent to form the angle, from 
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wliicli i)oiiit the rib fonvanls and oiit^vauls, 

ultimately cuiving iinvavds to join iU c<wf;{il car- 
tilage. I’lie upper bonier of tlie rib is tliick and 
loiiiided, while the lower bolder is marked by a 
deep groove, which lodges the inteicoatal ve‘=‘*' 5 ela 
and nerve. 

The libs of IVIaininaK are inostlv connected, as in 
man, with the bodies of two vertebnT, and with the 
transverse proces'^e.'^ of tlie po.steiior one. In tlie 
Monotreinata,^ liowe\ er, they articulate with tlie 
veitebral bodies? only; while in tlie Cetacea the 
posterior rib', liang itown from the transvei^e pro- 
ce^Jses alone. Their number on eacli side cone- 
spondfj with that of the dorsal veitehrm. The 
gicatest number, twenty -three, occurs in tlie two- 
toed sloth, wliile in the Oheiioptera eleven is tlie 
ordinary number. In Birds each lib articulates by 
means of a small head with the body of a single 
veitebra near its anteiioi border, and A^itll tlie 
corresponding transveise procevS^r* by means of the 
tubercle, ^iloreover, each lih pos'^.es.ses a ‘ diverging 
ajipendage,’ which piojects backwards over the 
next rib, so as to increase the consolidation of tlie 



Fig. 2 . — A Front View of the Aiticulatlons of the Ilibs 
with the Spinal Cohiinu : 

1, 1, dorsal vertebue ; 2, 2, intervertebral cartilages ; 3, 3, 
aiitenor common ligLiment ; 4, neck, and 5 head of rib ; 6, 7, 
8, flat bundles of hgameutons hbre? (removed in the lowest 
nb, .shu^\Il in the figure ) , 9, ai tieulation bet^veen the tubercle 
of the ribs and the tiansverse \ ertebral process. 

thoracic framework, necessary for flying. The 
dorsal vertehrna here never exceed eleven, and are 
coininonly seven or eight in nnmher, and the riba 
proceeding from them are connected with the ster- 
num not by cartilage, as in mammals, hut by true 
osseous sternal ribs, which are regularly articulated 
at one end with the sternum, and at the other 
■with the termination of the spinal ribs. In the 
Chelonian Reptiles the ribs (as w'ell as the vertebra 
and the sternum) deviate remavkahly fiom the 
noimal type, tlie lateral parts of the carapace 
consisting mainly of aiichylosed ribs united hy 
dermal ]dates. In the Crocodiles there are only 
twelve pair of true or donsal ribs ; wdiile in the 
other iSaurians, and in the Ophidians, the ribs are 
usually very iiuuierous. In the Frogs there are no 
true libs, the reason probably being that any 
bony elenient in their thoracic walls would interfere 
with the enormous thoracico -abdominal enlarge- 
ment which these animals iieriodically undergo at 
the breeding iieriod. 

In the language of tlie comparative anatomist, 
a rib is to be regarded as a Phumpophysis—one of 
the elements of a t 3 ^pical Yertehra (q.v.). 

Fracture of the Bibs is a very common surgical 
accident, resulting from blows oi falls upon the 
chest- Ribs may, moreovei*, be broken by mere 


pie^mie, Ujs whtm iiei-ion^ aie severely enidied in 
a ciowd ; and instance-j aie on record in vhich, 
in the ca>e of aged peisoiK, the lib^ have been 
actually fiactuied in violent cougliing. The 
treatment cou^istb in the application of a broad 
llannel roller lound the che^^t, so tightly as to 
I prevent, as far as po««sible, all movement of the 
ribs, and to lender the le-^piration abdominal rather 
than tlioiacic. The bandage mu<^t he prevented 
fiom falling hy the addition of shoulder-stiapj> ; 
and in order to prevent the shouhler-hlade fiom 
! mov'ing, and tlius distuihing the broken ribs, some 
' .‘'Uigeons confine the aims to tlie side of the hod.y. 
If one or both of tlie extieniities of the fractured 
rfb should perfoiate both layeis of the pleuia and 
wound the hiu", oi in rare cascft. when onlv’ the 
parietal laj’ei of the pleuia is injured, if the skin 
is also perforated, air maj^ escajje in the act of 
inspiration from the lung oi fiom the exteiior 
into the pleural cavitj', and thence thiougli the 
I wound in the costal pleura into the celhilai or 
! areolar tissue of tlie tiunk, mviiig rFe to Eniphy- 
seina (q.v.), in tlie form of a soft piifty swelling 
: that ciepitates and yields on pie^suie. 

Ricardo, David, an eminent political econo- 
mist, was hom in London, 19th Apiil 177*2. 

I father was a Jew, a meinhev of the Stock E\- 
! change, and hi ought up his son to tlie .same 
hii'^ine'^s. An alienation took place hctv\een them, 

! when iu 1793 young Ricardo maiTied out of the 
Jewi&h pev.suasion and confoiined to the Chnstian 
leligion. He continued, how'ever, to follow his 
father’s profession vvith such success tliat at a very 
eaily age Jje realhed a large foitiine, while pre- 
serving an lion oui able reputation throughout his 
career in husines«^. 

In 1799 Ricardo had his interest in political 
economy awakened hv the perusal of Sniith’^ 
t/eaHh of Satious^ HLs expeneuce had well fitted 
him for the tieatment of tlie special class of econo- 
mic questions connected with hanking and finance, 
and it was in tlie discussion of them that lie fir^L 
made his mark. In 1809 he brought out a pam- 
phlet entitled 2Vie High Price of IjiiUion a Proof 
of the Depreciation of Biinh-notPi^, As the title 
indicates, it was an aigiinieiit in favour of a 
metallic basis. Other succes-^ful pamphlets followed. 
In 1817 apjieai’ed the work on which hia lepuLation 
' a.s an economist chiefly rest'., On the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxntiom It is not a com- 
plete treatise on political econonn^, but may he 
described as a discussion of some of the piincipal 
factors of the science, such as value, wa|jGs, lent, 
&c- Ricardo is the conspicuous^ example of the 
abstiacb method of political economy. He was 
veiy deficient in tlie philosophic and histoncal 
training nece.ssaiy for the w'idei investigation of 
economics. He approached the subject as a 
member of the Stock Exchange; and the econo- 
mic conditions w’hich he contemplated w’ere those 
prevalent in his own day in England and in coun- 
tries similarl.v situated," and particularlv^ in the 
cibv^ of London. The main gist of his w*oik 
is to embody economic principles in formulas, 
wdiich for the most part have a geneial validity 
relative to the limited conditions wdiich he thus 
recognised. His theories of Rent (q.v.) and of 
AVages (q.v.) have a general truth when regarded 
in this way; but when considered from a wider 
liistorical and philosophic standpoint they slnink 
greatly in significance. His tlieoi'y of Value (q.v.) 
is still more defective- 

In 1819 Ricardo entered parliauient as memher 
for Portarlington, and letained his seat till his 
death at Gatcomb Park, Gloucestei-sliire, on 11 th 
September 1823. He was too diffident to be an 
effective speaker, but his speeches, especially on 
matters of trade and finance, wliich he had made 
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pavticulaily his own, always commanded respect, 
and had a veiy eonsitlerable iniiuence. Peisonally 
I he was highly esteemed. His method in political 
economy is now almost universally abandoned. 

^ Even the strongest .supporters of tlie traditionary 
i doctrines acknowledge that the ^^alue of his 
j formulas have been greatly ovei rated, and must 
^ undeigo continual Innitation, modihcaiion, and 
j correction in the liglit of experience and of his- 
toric conditions. Yet his theoiies aie eminently 
i worthy of .study, both as a phase in the develop- 
ment of economic science, and as illustrating a 
stage in the development of economic facts. The 
collected woj ks of liica? do were edited h}^ ]\I‘Culloch 
(1846), and his Letters to Mlalihus were published 
in 1887. 

Ricasoli, Baron Betting, Italian statesman, 
was bom nt Floieuce, 9Ui March 1809, and 
studied at Pi^a and Florence. He was one of 
tl3e best agiicultiirists in Italy, winte books on 
the cultivation of the vine, the olive, and the 
mulberry, and for ten years woiked successfully at 
tlie drainage of tlie Tuscan Marernma (q. v. ). In 
1859 be took a prominent part in opposing the 
govevumenfc of the grand-duke (see Italy), and 
when the latter lied Kicasoli was made dictator 
of Tuscany. He laboured with great energy for 
the unity of Italy, and when that end was accom- 
plished was by Victor Emmanuel appointed gover- 
nor-general of Tuscany. On the deatli of Cavour 
(1861) he was called to the head of the ministry ; 
but Ids gov^ernmenb was undermined by Kattazzi, 
and he resigned in March 1862. liicasoli returned 
to power in Juno 186G, but was again obliged to 
retire in April of the folIoAving year. At the same 
time he withdrew altogether from public life ; ho 
died in Home, 23d October 1880. Five volumes 
of Ilfs Letters and Papers were published by Tabar- 
rini and Gotti at Florence in 1886-89. 

Ricci, Matteo, founder of tlie Jesuit missions 
in Cliina, was born at ^facerata, 6th October 1552, 
studied at Home, and in 1583 ol>taiued leave to 
settle at Chow- king. He made his headquarters 
at Nanking, but was ultimately allowed to remove 
to Peking, wliere lie built ' a church. He so 
mastered Chinese as to write dialogues and other 
treatises which received mucli commendation from 
the Chinese litenati, and met with extraordinary 
success as a inisKionaiy. At his death, 11th May 
1610, lie was universally mourned. See Jesuits, 
Vol. VJ. p. 3H. 

Ricci o, or Rizzio, David, See JIary Queen 
OF Boots. 

Rice a genus of grasses, having panicles 

of one-fiowered spikelcfcs, witli two very small 
pointed glumes, the ilorets compressed, the paleoi 
stiongly nerved, awned or awn less, six stamens, 
one gennen, and two feathery stigmas. The Greek 
name orxjza is, according to Skeat, from an old 
Persian word akin to the Banskrib vrthi^ a 
word wliich passed into Arabic as uvuz or aruzz^ 
whence the Spanish form arroz. The only im- 
portant species is the Common Rice (<9. sativa), 
one of the most usofiil and extensively cultivated 
of all j^rains, supplying the principal food of nearly 
one-tlurd of the liunian race. It seems to be 
originally a native of tlie East Indies, hut is now 
cultivated in all quarters of the globe, and almost 
wherever the conditions of warmth and moisture 
are suitable. It is adapted to tropical and sub- 
tropical climates, rather to the latter than the 
former ; and requires^ mucli moisture, rather, how- 
ever, in the soil than in the air. Rice is an annual, 
varying from 1 to 6 feet in height. There are 
inanjr other distinguishing characters of the varie- 
ties in cultivation > some liaviiig long awns and 
some being awnless, some having the chaft’ [palecB), 


j when lipe, yellow, white, red, black, A'c. The 
! .seed or grain of rice glows on little separate stalks 
I spiingiiig from the main stalk; and the wliole 
I appeal ance of the plant, when the giain is lipe, 
lUcay be said to be intermediate between tliab of 
I barley and of oats. Rice requires a moist soil 
I sometimes flooded ; and tlie ’ 

cultivation lias in many 
j places been attended w'itli y ^ 

j an increase of inteimittent /T 
I fevei.s and of genoial un- [j ^ 

j healthiness, the lice-fields I/kV \ y ^ 

I lieing artificially Hooded at /jM, \ 

I certain sea.sons. In some //M \\ J R 

j parts of the East canals are j ||B f\|r’ * 
carried along the sides of / ' 

' hills for tlie inigation of Wlw 
land for the oiilbivation of K^mW/ 
rice. In South Caiolina 
lice Is sown in rows in the HBv 
bottom of tvciicliGs, which |\)i/ 

are al ion t 18 inches a] lai t ; ^ /n v\ 

tlie trench e.s are filled with 
water to the depth of se3 eral I If ] 

inches, till the seeds ger- }W M l 

minate; then the Avatcr is 1>^| |i//j 

d ran II off, and afberwaids \| mj / 

the fields aie again Hooded jj 

fm- lather more blian a fort- [I 

night to kill weeds. They 

aie Hooded again when the 

grain is near liponing. In Rice ((9rr« 

Europe the cultivation of i,, a panicle hi bced ; c, a 
ricG is most extensively flm\ w ; rf, a seed, 

carried on in the plain, s of 
Lombardy and in Valencia in Spain. Marshy 
{situation a, where there is always the same ahuiut- 
ance of ivater, are not so suitable for rice as fcliose 
ill which the supply of water is icgulated accoitl- 
ing to the season and the growth of the plant. 
Tlie best of all rice knovm in the mai’kefe for size 
and quality is that of Carolina, yet the introduc- 
tion of rice into the United States took place only 
about the middle or clo.se of tlie 17th century; foi 
the date lias been disputed, 1694 being the earliest 
year in which it is known to have been grown. 
Rice in the liusk i.s called Paddy in India. 

The wild rice, plentiful in the marshy tropical 
countries of southern Asia as Avell as in northern 
Australia, is wibliout doubt the plant from which 
all our forma of cultivated rice have been derived. 
Most modern authorities regard India as the first 
liome of lice, though .some say it ivas originally 
derived from China. It has been cultivated in 
India from time imiiiemoiial. At the Calcutta 
Exhibition of 1884, 4000 apparently distinct foi ms 
of Bengal rice were shown, arising fioin differences 
of climate and varieties of soil. There are 1400 
diilerent speciiiieiis of rice in the Calcutta Museum. 
There are as many as 1300 names of lice, and 
though very many of these are merely local syno- 
nyms, a large number unqiieHtioiiably correspond 
to intrinsic and seasonal distinctions. The obvious 
dillevences in tlie grain itself are indeed veiy re- 
markable. In colour tlie specimens range from a 
bright golden hue through almost evev^^ giadation 
of tint to black ; and in regard to size also they 
vary grGatl 5 ^ But all these forms of rice are refer- 
able to a very few well-marked and constant 
varieties of 0, satwa, the result of seminal varia- 
tion commonly observed in plants tliat have been 
long brought under cultivation. The rice exported 
from India is divided broadly into three qualities— 

( 1 ) table rice ; (2) ballam, named after the boats m 
which it is carried ; and ( 3 ) moonghy, common or 
inferior rice. Cargo rice is that in which only one 
part in five is husked. In British India there aro 
more than 60 million acres under rice; in Ceylon, 
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605,000 acres ; and in Cochin-China, 2 million 
acres. Ifc is also extensi\ely grown in Siam, 
China, Japan, Jav’a, Egypt, and Brazil. In 1890 
India exported 34,500,000 cwt. ; China, 9,500,000 
cwt, ; fJapan, 4,000,000 cwt. The produce in the 
United States has iluctnated much. In 1860 it 
was 187,140,173 Ih. ; in 1870, 73,635,071; in 1880, 
110,131,173. In 1890, 388,912 Ih. were exported, 
and 113,308,571 Ih. were imported. After South 
Carolina the pi in ci pal rice- growing states are 
Georgia anil Louisiana. Great Britain imports 
about 6,000,000 tons annually, mainly from Buima ; 
of this half is re-exported. 

In China rice is generally sown pretty thickly on 
very Avet land, and afterwards tian.s plan ted to the 
land which it is finally to occupy. The plants tillei' 
or spread at the root very much, so tliat each sends 
up .scveial or many stalks. The rice-grounds are 
carefully kept clear of weeds, although often so wet 
that a man cannot walk in them Avitliout sinking 
to the knees. In many parts of China and in other 
wanu countries it is common to obtain two crops 
of rice in a year, 

liice is husked and quickly dried hefoie being 
brought to market. Special milling machinery is 
required for removing the inner s&ii of the rice 
grain, and a large quantity of the grain is badly 
broken in the process, being saleable only as 
broken rice or rice flour. Good Indian i ice has the 
folloAving compo.sition : Moisture, 13*50 per cent.; 
nitrogenous matter, 7*41; starch, 78*10; fatty or 
oily matter, 0*40 ; ash, 0*59. Rice contains a 
smaller amount of nitrogenous elements than 
any other grain (wheat having as nnrch as 22 per 
cent.); it is also deficient in fatty matter, and if 
taken by itself is less nutiitious than other grain- 
food (see EooB, Yol, IV. p. 719); but combined 
with fatty nitrogenous substances it is a valuable 
food -stuff. It is believed to furnish more food for 
man than any other grain, especially in Chinese 
regions; but it is not, as is commonly supposed, 
the chief food-supply of India, Avhere, save in certain 
favoured areas, iniliet ia the principal food-stuff. 
Ground rice is in great demand for puddings ; and 
prepaiations of rice Hour under such names as 
rizine, &c., are familiar. Orving to the small quan- 
tity of gluten Avhich it contains, it is capable by 
itself only of an impeifect fermentation, and is 
unfit for being baked into bread. It is, horvever, 
subjected to fermentation, by help of added fer- 
ments of various kinds, in many countries. The 
beer made from rice by the Japanese is called Sakij 
and is in general use among them. Several kinds of 
Bice loine are made by the Chinese and Japanese, 
some of them highly esteemed and very intoxi- 
cating ; spiiit is distilled from the lees. Some of 
the common Arrack (q.v.) of the East is made from 
rice ; and rice is also largely employed by distillers 
in Britain. 

Bice Stcii'ch is made in considerable quantity in 
Britain, and is used in laundries and muslin manu- 
factories. It has one-fourth move starch in its 
composition than rvheat, hence the preference 
given to it by starch makers, both from its cheap- 
ness and larger yield. The straw of rice ia used 
to make straw-plait for bonnets and^ the stiarv 
shoes of Japan. The refuse of rice, Avhich remains 
when it ia cleaned for the market, and consists of 
the husk, broken grains, and dust, is valuable as 
food for cattle. It is known as Bice-meal and Bice- 
dust. 

Canada Rice {Zizania aq\iaUca\ the Wild Rice 
or Indian Rice of North America, is a species of 
grass quite different from the true rice, and of a 
different genus. Ifc is common in North Amenca, 
and particularljr abundant in the north-western 
parts, growing in miry places or shalloAV water, 
often on the margins of lakes. It has a culm 


7 to 8 feet high, Avith binad difiuse leaver, and 
a laige terminal panicle of male flower'?, AAitli 
a spike of female fiowei^ at the summit. The 
lioAveis have six «vtamen«. The seeds aie about 
half an incli long, slender, farinaceous affording 
A’ery good meal, and are much used by the Indian's 
where the plant abounds, 

Rico, Jaaies, novelist, for iiine years coUahora- 
tcuv A\itli Mr Walter Be'-ant (q.v.), Avas horn at 
Northampton in 1844, studied at Cambridge, diifted 
from laAv into literature, and became proprietor 
and editor of Once a Weel:. He died in London, 
25tU Apiil 1882. 

Ricc-birtl, a naine given to the Bob-o-link 
(q.v.), as also to a popular cage-bird, the so-called 
Java Sparrow {Fadda oruzivora). reallv a kind of 
finch. 

Rice-paper, a paper made in China Avitli 
layers of Fatsia [Artdia] juipi/ctfcnti a tiee 
peculiar to the island of Founo'^a. The ]uth is 
&oinetime.s 1 to inch in diameter. By caiefully 
cutting this pith spirally AAifch a very sharp knife it 
is opened out into a sheet of snoAvy Avhitene&s. 
Wlien the curl has been removed by weighting, or 
by flattening in a pre^s, it is ready for use. The 
largest sheets cut are 10 by 15 inches. Ifc is chiefly 
used for making coloured draAvings on. When 
dyed it can he made into tlie nio^t perfect artificial 
flo Avers, more natural than can he produced fioni 
any other paper or fabric. 

Rich, Edaiund. See Edmund (St). 

Richard I., king of England, surnamed CcEUR 
DE Lion, was the thiul son of King Henry IT. and 
his AA'ife Eleanor of Aquitaine. He Avas born on 
8th September 1157, either at Oxford or at Wood- 
stock, hut Avas bi ought up amongst the knights 
and troubadours of Poitou, in Aquitaine, AA’itli 
Avhich duchy, his mothei*s patiiniony, he Avas 
Avhilst still a child invested bv his father. In 
England Richard did not speiut in all his life a 
full tAvelv^emonth ; after he became king he spent 
only tAventy-feix weeks in his kingdom, seventeen 
Aveeks AAdien he landed to take the croAvn and to 
go through tlie coronation ceremony at West- 
minster, and nine Aveeks AA*hen he came hack fiom 
his imprisonment. It may indeed reasonably be 
doubted Avlietlier he could speak Englisli. A 
favourite of his unprincipled mother, he Avas in- 
duced by her to join his brotliers Henry and 
Geoffrey in their rebellion (1173) against their 
father {.see Heney IL). Henry II. had his eldest 
.son, Piince Henry, croAvned king as his succes.sor 
dining his own lifetime ; and in 1183 he ordered 
that Tiis younger brothers should do homage to 
him. Richard obeyed Avith the greatest reluc- 
tance j thereupon the ungi'ateful Prince Henry at 
once picked a quan*el Avitli him, and marched 
an army into his duchy of Aquitaine. King Henry 
iiastened to the assistance of the young duke, 
Ai’hilsb tlic other hi other Geofliey sided Avith the 
prince. But the sudden sickness and deatli of the 
ingrate put an end to the quari*el. In the 
spiing or 1189 Richard Avas in liis turn in arms 
again-st his father. Philip of France, the per- 
tinacious foeman of Kin^ Henry, mingled in the 
sfeiife; and eventually Richaid joined forces Avith 
Jiis father’s enemy, did homage to him, and took 
the field against the old king. A reconciliation 
Avas rendered more difficult because of Richard’s 
jealousy of John, his father’s favourite. 

Ricliard became king of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Count of Anjou on 5th July 1189, and 
AA^as croAvned king of England on 3d September 
folloAving. But he had already taken the vows of 
the crusader; and, besides his coionation, he had 
another object in coming to England ; he Avantecl 
to raise funds for his crusade. He effected this 
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latter i)nrpos>e in a brief fepace of time by celling 
'Whatever he eoultl get a purchaser for. About 
inhl.siinimer 1190 he met Piiiiip of France at tlic 
rendezvous, Vezelai in France ; but from Lyons he 
made lus 'way by n dihereiit route from Philij) to 
jSIessina in Sicily. Loth kings spent the winter at 
that city, and their mutual jealou.sy came within a 
hair’s breadth of a rupture. The throne of )SiciIy 
liad ju.st ))een seized by the Norman Tancred, an 
illegitimate son of King Roger, t hough the lawful 
heir was Henry of Hohcnstanfen, son of Frederick 
Riirbarossa, and afterwards the Emperor Henry VI. 
jMoreover, Tancred detained in custody Johanna, 
widow of the late king ( William the Good) and 
sister of Richard I., together with her very large 
dowry. But he made his peace with Richard by 
giving up to him his sister and her possessions, and 
by betrotliing Ids little daughter to tlie boy Arthur 
(sou of Richard’s dead brother Geoffrey"), whom 
Richard now declai'ed to be bis heii', Un his way 
to Palestine in the spring of 1191, part of the fleet 
of the English king was (I riven on to the island of 
Cyprus, anti the crews were most inhospitably 
treated by the reigning sovereign, Isaac Comneiius, 
a nephew of the emperor of Byzantium, who had 
revolted from his liege lord, liichard sailed back 
from Rhodes, routed Isaac in battle, deposed him, 
and gave his crown to Guy of Lusignan. In Cyprus, 
too, he niarried Berengaria of Navarre, wJiom his 
mother liad broiiglit to him at Messina. At la.st, 
on 8th June, the Englieh king landed near Acre, 
and shortly afterwards that stronghold suitqii' 
dered, the siege having lasted two years. _ Richard 
took his full share of the jealousies, animositicB, 
and disagree merit. *=5, though not of tlie t reach erie.s, 
that made ilie Christian crusading host a hotbed 
of commotion. The glorious exploits of Richard 
tlie Lion-lieai'ted — his march to Joppa along the 
seashore, liis approach upon Jerusalem at Chiist- 
mas, his capture of the fortresseR in the .south of 
Palestine, his second advance in the summer of 
1192 on Jerusalem (the city he never liehcld), 
and his relief of Joppa — made his name ring 
throughout the East and excifcod the wonder 
and admiration of Christendom, but brought no 
real advantage to the crusading can.sG. Richartl 
in September concluded a peace with Saladiii for 
tliree years, three months, and three days, and in 
his impulsive, impatient way started oil home 
alone, without waiting for his army and fleet. A 
storm shipwrecked him near the north end of the 
Adriatic. In di.sguise he began to make ])ifl way 
throimh the dominions of bis bitter enemy, the 
ArcluUike of Austria. He was recognised, seized, 
and handed over to the Emperor Henry VI. (March 
1193). The emperor demanded a heavy ransom 
for lii.s release, but promised to give him tlie king- 
dom of Arles in addition to his liberty. Ricliarus 
loyal subjects raised tlie money ; and greatly to the 
chagrin of Philip of France and Richard’s brother 
John, the captive king returned home (13th 
March 1194), In Englaml in the mean time Long- 
champ (q.v.) had made liimself so unpopular tliat 
Richard had been obliged to supersede him, appoint- 
ing in his place Walter of Cou Lances, Archbishop of 
Rouen, lb was John, however, who exorcised the 
great 0 .st power in the realm. And although he used 
liis utmost endeavours to pre^'G^t Richard ’.s return 
from his captivity, yet Richard generously forgave 
him. After diatribuLing judicious rewards and 
punishments, raising what money he could, making 
arrangements for the governance of the kingdom, 
and being crowned agaiii—tlie emperor is said to 
have forced hia captive to I'csign his crown and 
take it back as a fief of the empire — Richard pro- 
ceeded to France, and spent the rest of his lik 
there, warring against Philip. England was 
governed in Ins absence liy Hubert Walter, Arch* 


bishop of Canterbury, who by tlie measures he 
took to raise the vast sums demanded by las 
master trained the Englisli people in habits of 
self-government. The most important constitu- 
tional advances made under Hubei t’a rule were 
the formulation of the methods for electing the 
county grand juries and an arrangement for keep- 
ing tlie plea.s of tlie crown by olIicer.s irho may be 
regarded as the forL'runneva of the modern coroner. 
Ricliavd ^vas shot, on 7tb April 1199, by an arclier 
of the Viscount of Limoges, wdiilst besieging tliat 
nobleman’s castle of Clmlus-CIiabroi, and was 
buried in tlie abbe.y cliurcli of Fontevraud. 

Ricliard cannot be called a good kingj hin only 
tliougbt of bis subjects 'was how to get money from 
them. He was not a faithful husband ; he -was an 
uiulutiful son. Yet, on the other hand, he treated 
hN perlidious brother John in the most forgiving 
spirit, and was not incapable of noble and geneious 
acts. Ills impulsive, bot-lioaded teniperament 
made him at times cruel, but never vindictive. 
He w'as an adventurer, with a passionate love for 
contention and strife ; ho fought for w’^arlike glory, 
not foi- victoiy or real advantage ; he had all the 
personal courage and self-conhdence of the boni 
warrior; and a very large share of that careless 
iiul ill even ce or magnanimity that is frequently 
associatcil -witii a bold and self-reliant character. 
In matters of dres.s and ceremony he loved inag- 
nihcence, and was boll) ostonlalious anti extiava- 
gant. In person be was Itill and ruddy, very skilful 
in the n.se of Ins ^weapons, and possessed of great 
personal strength. A fair scholar, he also had the 
ciiack of writing verses, and has been called a 
poet. 

h5eoBL0WDEL; Stubbs’ Co7i3titutio7iff^ JUsior)/ {vo]. 1) 
and The Early Plantcujcnct^ (187fi), Richard is the hero 
of Scott’s Talisman i and figures also largely in Ivanhoe. 

Richaiul 11., king of England, the son of the 
Black Prince and Joanna of Kent, was bom at 
Bordeaux on 13th April 1306, ■was ackno'wlcdged 
l)y parliament heir to the crowm on the death of 
his father in 1376, and Hueceeded bis grandfather, 
Edward HI., on 21st June 1377. The govovnineiit 
was entrn.sted to a council of Iw'ch'e, from which 
llie king’s uncles, John of (rauiit, I)uke of Lan- 
caster, Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, and Tljoinas, 
Earl of Ruckingbani (afterwards I)uko of Glou- 
cester), 'svere exehulcd. Nevertheless the central 
figure during the early yeai'S of this reign, as he 
had been during the last years of the preceding 
reign, _ was John of Gaunt, 'whose ovcrreacliing 
ambition and inability were a fruitful souice of 
disquietude. He was on bad tonus wdtb the clergy 
and -with the Londoners, and 'was viewed witn 
great aus]3icion by the king and the commons ; yet 
he wa.s the mo.st pou'erfui man in the kingdom, 
having at his back the nobles and to some extent 
the Lollards. Wav was going on with France, hut 
in a verj’- weak and desultory fashion ; the French 
ravaged tlie south coast at the time of Edwaid 
III.’s death, and truces "were constantly being 
made for short durations. But this 'war cost 
money; so too did the extravagance of the court; 
and inorc Avas absorbed or w'astcd by the govem- 
ment, for 'which John of Gaunt ■was held by the 
nation at large to be mainly responsible. _ Conse- 
quently taxation wa.s heavy. The imposition of 
a graduated jioll-tax in 1380 provoked popular 
risings, directed jivinciiially against the gentry and 
landUolders, in nearly all parts of the kingdom, at 
Whitsuntide in the following year. The insurgents 
destroyed tlie parks, attacked the manor lioiises, 
burned tlie court-rolls, and massacred the lawyers 
wlio bad charge of them. The men of Essex and 
Kent, to the nnmbor of 100,000, inarched upon 
London. The former body, whom the king met at 
Mile End on 14th June, consented to return home 
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when the young monarch assurer! them he would 
grant their requests, and take measures to !ihevate 
the villeins from bondage and to commute tlioir per- 
sonal services into fixed money rents. The men of 
Kent, after destroying the Savoy ( the Duke of Lan- 
caster’s palace), hurning Teiiinle Bar, opening the 
prisons, and breaking into tlie Tower and slaying the 
Archbisliop of Canterbury, met the king at Smith- 
field (15th). During the negotiations, AYilliam 
'VValwortli, the mayor of London, struck down Wat 
Tyler (q.v.), the leader of the insurgents. The 
king immediately rode amongst them, exclaiming 
he would be their leader, and gi’anted them tlie 
concessions they asked. The risings in the other 
counties speedily collapsed when the people learned 
what the king had done ; but during the autumn 
severe punishment overtook them. Seven thousand 
in all are said to have perished in the lighting and 
on the scaftbld. The causes of this wide-spread and 
simultaneous uprising on the part of the mass of the 
rural population may he summarised as follows ; 
there had been long continuance of heavy taxation; 
the villeiirs resented the reiinposition since the Black 
Death of personal services, and were anxious to 
become tenants of their little farms at a fixed rental ; 
the free tillers of the soil had formed thenrselves 
into associations to defeat the Statute of Labourers 
(1349), which fixed the maximum and minimum of 
wages ; the Lollard or Wyclifite preachers were 
denouncing the idleness and vices of tlie regular 
clergy, and tliey and others (as John Ball) were 
promulgating social doctrines calculated to make 
the common people discontented with their lot and 
hostile to the landholders ; the country clergy 
complained of the tyranny of the church ; the mis- 
management of the war, and the incapacity and 
selfishness of the court party provoked much dis- 
content ; there were many discharged soldiei*s in 
the country ; and moral and religious feeling ■were 
sunk to a low ebb. From the fact that the in- 
surgents directed their enmity against himself and 
the advisers of the king, John of Gaunt saw that 
he could never hope to succeed in his ambitious 
schemes in England ; and from this time he kept 
very much in the background, until in 1386 he 
carried himself and his restless plottings to Spain 
and Gascony. Richard in 1390 made liini Duke of 
Aquitaine for life. In 1385 Richard invaded Scot- 
land, and took Edinburgh and burned it ; but, not 
encountering the Scots, returned home. About the 
same year another coalition of the baronial party, 
headed by Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, began to oppose the king and his chosen fi-iends. 
They imneached several of them before the Merci- 
less Parliament (1388), and secured convictions 
and executions. But on 3d May 1389 Richard 
suddenly declared himself of age, and m*oceeded 
to govern on his own responsioility. For eight 
years he imled as a moderate constitutional 
monarch, ^ and the country enjoyed peace — hos- 
tilities 'with France were not renewed after 1388 
— and was fairly prosperous. But in 1394 Richard’s 
first wife, Anne of Bohemia, whom he had wedded 
in 1382, died, and two years later he married Isa- 
bella, daughter of Charles VI. of France, a girl of 
eight. From that time lie seems to have adopted 
very largely French tastes, manners, and ideas. 
At all events, in the parliament of 1397 be began 
to assert the pretensions of an absolute monarch. 
On 8bh July he had Gloucester, Arundel, and War- 
wick arrested on the charge of conspiring against 
the crown. Arundel was beheaded (Gloucester 
was sent a prisoner to Calais, and died there in 
prison, probably murdered, a fortnight after his 
arrest ; and War'wick was banished to the Isle of 
Man. Thomas Arundel, Archbisliop of Canter- 
bury, was also banished. In the following year 
an ob-sequious parliament granted to the king 
409 


the sulisidy on wool for life, and delegated all its 
authority and power to a cnnunisMon of eighteen 
niemboi-ft, all supporters of the king. Richard 
.soon arouaed the slumbering discontent of his 
suhjectH by lii.g unjust methork of raising money, 
principally by means of forced loans, and by hia 
arbitrary and despotic rule. In the beginning of 
1398 the Duke of Norfolk ami the Duke of Here- 
ford (Henry, son of Jolin of Gaunt) were accu^^ed 
to^ the king of having spoken treason against him. 
Richard banished tliem — Norfolk for life and Here- 
ford for ten years. In January 1399 John of Gaunt 
died, and Hereford succeeded him a.s Duke of Lan- 
caster ; but the king refuhed to give up to the exile 
the lands of his dead father. Richard in May went 
over to Ireland, wliich he liad previously visited at 
the head of a military expedition in 1394-95. 
Henry of Lancaster seized upon the opportunity 
afforded by the king’s absence, and landed on 4th 
July {.see Hexuy IV.). Richard at once hurried 
back, but had neither heart nor power to wit 1 island 
his cousin. He submitted to Lancaster at Flint 
(19th August), was carried to London, and placed 
in the Tower. On 29 tb September be resigned 
the crown, and on the following day was likewise 
deposed by the parliament, which chose Henry of 
Lancaster as liis successor. A montli after "his 
resignation Richard was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment by pavliainent. Hi.s fate is wrapped 
in obscurity, beyond the almost certain fact that 
he met a violent death, for wliicli it is not alto- 
gether clear that Henry IV. was responsible. A 
montli after Henry’s accession some noblemen of 
Richard’s party formed a conspiracy to restore 
Richard to the throne, hut tlieir purpose was 
discovered. No doubt this decided tlie fate of 
Richaid; at all events, authentic history know’s 
nothing more about him from this time. Accord- 
ing to different accounts, either he was murdered 
in Pontefract Castle, or lie starved himself to 
death, or be escaped to Scotland and died there a 
lunatic. By nature he seems to have been passion- 
ate, impulsive, and excitable ; but though capable 
of bold and energetic action on occasion, his habitual 
mood was one of indolence. He had a good insight 
into men’s characters ; but suffered himself to be 
influenced by those about him, and generally 
lacked the will and the steadfast resoluteness to 
act up to his own better judgment. 

See T/ie houses of LancaUer and York, by J. Gairdner 
(1874), in ‘Epochs of Modem History;’ Stubbs’ (7oa- 
siiiuiional Sistory (vols. ii. and iii.); and read Shake- 
speare’s historical drama Richard II, 

Kichai'd III., king of England, was the son 
of Ricliavd, Duke of Voik, a descendant of Edmund, 
Duke of York, fifth son of Edward HI., and was 
bom, the eleventh out of twelve children, in 
Fotheringhay Castle on 2d October 1452. After 
the defeat and death of hri father in 1460 he was 
sent, along with bia brother George, to Utrecht for 
safety, hut returned to England after his elde.st 
brother Edward won the crown ( 1461 ). Two yeai^ 
later he was created Duke of Gloucester, liis 
brothel* George being made Duke of Clarence. In 
the final struggle between tlie York and Lancaster 
factions be took an active .sliare ; he led tlie^ v^ 
at the battle of Bamet, rendered valuable aid in 
winning the fight of Tewkesburj% and is believed, 
on fairly good evidence, to have had a hand in the 
murder of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI., who 
was slain after that battle. All fchronglithe reign 
of Edward IV. he gave valuable and faithful support 
to his brother, and was rewarded by him with every 
confidence, and with numerous high offices. He 
was believed to have been concerned in the murder 
of Henry VI. in the Tower on 21.st May 1471 1 but 
the evidence, although strongly pointing in that 
direction, is not conclusive. In tlie following year 
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lie married Anne, the younger daughter of War- 
mck the lung' maker, who liad keen betrothed to 
the murdered Piince Edward. This alliance was, 
greatly resented by Clai-ence, who had married 
the elder sister, and wished to keep all of War- 
wick's vast possessions in his own hands. Clarence 
quarrelled too witli King Edward, who in 1478 
proem ed liis impeacli merit by parliament. The 
refractory duke was put to death privately in the 
Tower on 18th Febniary. Of this judicial murder 
Gloucester is likewise accused ; but the evidence 
for his complicity is very slight. In 1482 he was 
put in command of the army that invaded Scot- 
land. Along witli the Duke of Albany be entered 
Edinburgh ; but his one v'arlike achievement 
the capture of Berwick town and castle. In the 
following year, whilst still in Yorlosliirc, he lieaid 
of King Edwaid’s death (9th April), and learned 
that he hiin.<3elf had been named guardian and 
protector of his son and heir, Edward V., then 
aged thiifceen. On his way south the Protector 
arrested Earl Rivers and Loul Richaid Grey, the 
I uncle and step-brother of the young king, and 
confined them in his northern castles. All who 
’were of the old nohility, and resented the rise of 
the Wooflvilles, rallied round Richard, Whether 
this accession of stiengtU first suggested to him the 
idea of making himself king, or whether he had 
conceived it before, cannot of course he known ; 
bub certain it is tliat from this time Pdcliard of 
Gloucester schemed for the crown, and liy craft, 
boldness, and utter unscrupulousness carried his 
jirojcet into execution. 

The arrest of Rivers and Grey had put the 
king entiiely into his hands, for the qiieen-mother 
had hastened to take sanctuary at Westminster. 
On 1.3bU June Gloucester suddenly accused Loid 
Hastings, an influential member of the council, 
of treason, arrested him there and then, and had 
liim instantly beheaded. The * crime’ for which 
Hasting.g died was changing sides from Richard 
to the Woodville party. On IGtli June the 
I queen-dowager was induced to give up, at the 
ueinand of Richard and the council, her other 
.son, the little Duke of York. He was put into 
the Tower to keep his brother, the king, com- 
pany. On the Sunday followin" (22d) a certain 
Dr Shaw preached at St Paul’s cross that the 
cliildreu of Edward IV. wore illegitimate, nay, 
that Edward IV. himself and his brother Clarence 
were both horn out of lawful wedlock. Three 
ilays later the parliament desired Richard to 
assume the crown; on the next day (26bh June 
1483) he declared himself king, and on 6th July 
was crowned in state by Cardinal Bourchier. 
Rivers and Grey were executed at Pontefract on 
25th June. In point of form Richard was a duly 
elected Icing, and Edward V. had not yet been 
cro'svned ; all the same, his accession was da facto a 
usurpation. Richard’s piincipal simporter all 
I through, from the date of Edward IV. ’s death, 
had been the Duke of Buckingham, a descendant 
of the Duke of Gloucester wlio was privily slain at 
Galai.s when Richard II. was king. Shortly after 
his coronation Richai’d set out on a tour through the 
kingdom, and during the course of it he was 
suriwised by the intelligence tliat Buckingham was 
plotting with the friends of Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond (afterwards Henry VIL), the chief re- 
presentative of the House of Lancaster, to effect his 
overthrow and proclaim Henry king. But the 
attempted rising soon collapsed, and Jhickingham 
was taken, and on 2cl N ovember execu ted . It seems 
to have been shortly before this that Richard con- 
trived the foul crime that has branded his name with 
infamy, and that caused himself inextinguiahahle 
remorse to the day of his death — the murder of his 
nephews in the Tower. The deed was done so 


secretly, by Sir James Tyrrell, one of Ricliaul’s 
devoted followers, and a couple of hirelings, that 
the nation did not know of it until some time* after 
(see EdwatiD V.). Indeed, the very fact of their 
muuler has been seriously called in question, though 
not until much later times. Rut fiom the days 
of Richaid himself he was popularly believed to 
have e dec ted his nephews’ destruction, and evidence 
supports the populai^ opinion. During the re- 
mainder of his short reign Richard directed all hi^ 
energies to hafhing the plans of Richmond, and to 
making preparations to meet the invasion which he 
saw to be imminent. _ But he was rapidly losing 
his hold upon the nation, alarming and hoirifying 
it by Ills Climes and tyrannous acts. Henry of 
Richmond at length landed at Milford Haven on 
7th August 1485, Richard met him at Bosworth 
in Leicestershire on the 22d, and there lost his 
kingdom and his life, lighting bravely like a king, 
crown on head, in the midst of his foes (see Hexry 
VII.). The body of the slain king was subjected 
to great indignities, carried to Leicester, and tlieie, 
after bein^ exposed for tivo days, was buiied in 
the Grey Eiiars churchy aid. 

Richard’s was a stiangely mixed character. Its 
ruling passion was an inordinate craving for power, 
to gratify which he stopped at no crime, however 
heinous. He po&,sessed many of the typical 
qualities of the best of the Plantageiiets— a skilful 
.soldier, of great ability and energy, brave, bold, 
reckless of con, sequences, fond of display, yet not 
incapable of nobler impulses. Had lie been bom 
tlie lawful lieir to the tlirone, and succeeded 
to it peacefully, ho would probably have been a 
great Icing ; for he was a very capable ruler, 
aiming at the real welfare of his subjects, pro- 
moting justice, and furthering religion and mor- 
ality. Yet circumstances, conflicting with his 
insatiable ambition, helped the evil tendencies of 
Iiis nature to get the upper hand ; and these grew 
and hardened as time went on, till his audacity 
and unscrupulonsness were matched with a cnnDiug 
and hypocrisy such as are seldom found united in 
one man. On the other hand, he unquestionably 
had great chann of manner, and knew how to 
inspire conliclence even in those who had the best 
reasons for distrusting him. lie was liberal too, 
and, where his own^ personal ambition was nob 
directly concerned, just and genei’ous. He was 
also swayed by a lively sense of divine justice; 
and more than one religious institution owed its 
foundation to his hitter remorse for the murder of 
his nephews, Mo.st of his subjects and contem- 
poraries looked upon him as a Tnonstei* of wicked- 
ness j others, however, cherished his memory as 
that of a wise and good ruler. The leal man was 
piohably not quite so black as the Lanca.strian 
(Tudor) chroniclers have painted liim, lliougli their 
portrait is probably fairly accurate in its broad 
features. In person Richard was .short of atatuie 
and slight of build, with one shoulder slRditly 
higher than the other; hut there is no eviclence 
that he was a hunchback. His face was thin and 
intelligent, and in portraits wears a look of sadness. 

The beat biography is James Gairdner's Lifa and Reigiy 
of Richard III. ( 2d ed. 1879). Attempts to defend liia 
memory from some of the foul crimes laid to his charge 
have boon made by Horace Walpole, Historic Douhis on 
the Life and Reiffn of Richard ill. (1768); J. H. Jesse, 
Memoirs of King Richard TIL (1862); A. O. Legge, The 
Unpopular King (2 vols. 1885) ; and C, R. Markham, ia 
EngUsh Historical Review ( 1891 ). iHone of them can be 
said to havo been snocesafiil in making Richard out a 
good man or a good king. Sir T. More’s History of Eing 
Richard III, (1513), though highly coloured and antag- 
onistic, is full of interest and vivid pictures of the king# 
The Easton Letter ed, by J. Gair drier (1872-75), convey 
a good impression of the life and manners of the periocU 
Shakespeare’s drama gives the popular idea of Bichaicb 
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Richnvd of Bury. See Auxgervillk. 

Richard of Cirencester, an early English 
chronicler, who&e life falJ5> between 1335 and 1401. 
His name is found in 1355 in the list of monks of 
the Benedictine nionasteiy of St Petei’, AVest* 
minster. In 1391 he obtained a license fiom his 
abbot to visit Rome, and lie died in 1401. The 
only known woik of his extant is a noov compila- 
tion in four book.s, the Speculum uhtoiiale dc 
Gesiia Regum Anglke 4-^^7-1006, edited for the Rolls 
series by Professor J. E. B. Mayor (2 vols. 
1863-69). It is of some independent value for the 
histoiy of Westminster Abbey and Edward the 
Confessor. But Ricliard’s name is best known in 
connection Muth the notorious forgeiy, De Situ 
BritannuCy long accepted, to the serious detriment 
of hi&tor 3 % as an antlioiitative work on the an- 
tiquities of Roman Britain. This work was fii'5t 
linted in 1758 by its ingenious author, Charles 
uliiis Bertram (1723-65), teacher of English in the 
naval cadets* school at Copenhagen, who professed 
to have discovered it in the Royal Library there. 
In the same volume were included the works of 
Gildas and Nennius, the title of the whole being 
Britannicarum Gentium Historic^ Antiquee Scrip- 
fores tres^ Ricardus CorinensiSy Gildas Badonicus, 
Nennius Banehorensis. A new edition of the 
treatise, with an English translation, appeared at 
London in 1849; a repiint forma one of the* Six 
Old English Chronicles’ in Bohn’s ‘Antiquarian 
Libiary^(1848). Dr William Stukeley, with whom 
Bertram had corresponded since 1747, received the 
book warmly on its appearance ; Gibbon commends 
‘a genuine knowlerlge of anticpiity very extra- 
ordinary for a monk of the 14th century all the 
historians, even Lingard and Lappenberg, trusted 
it; and even so late as 1886 we 6nd it gravely 
treated as an authority in a work by James Giunt 
on tlie Tartans of the Clans of Scotland, Some 
later scholars, such as Guest, had doubted, if not 
condemned it, but its authenticity received its 
death-blow in the series of papers contributed to the 
Gentleman's Magazine (1866-67) by Mr Woodward, 
librarian of Windsor Castle. Again in Professor 
Mayor’s preface the various sources of the forgery 
are elaborately set forth, and everything satisfac- 
toiily accounted for but the credulity of its dupes. 

Richard of Cornwall, second son of John, 
king of England, was born on 5th January 1209. 
In 1225-26 he and his uncle, William of Salisbury, 
commanded an expedition wliich recovered Gascony, 
and the next year he received Cornwall, as the result 
of a rising of the earls to compel the king ( Henry 
III. ) to make provision for him. He managed his 
money matters well, and iiis wealth, as well as his 
prudence, saved Henry in many an impending 
crisis. For .some years he acted with the English 
barons, to many of whom he was closely related by 
his marriage with Isabel, Countess of Gloucester, 
daughter of the Earl of Pembroke, In 1232 he was 
one of the leaders in the opposition to Hubert de 
Burgh; and in 1238 he headed an armed rising 
provoked by the king’s secret marriage of his sister 
to Simon de Montfort. But Richard was still heir 
to the throne, and the articles which Heniy was 
prejiared to sign, and which dismissed his foreign 
advisers, appeared to the earl to bind the king’s 
hands too closely, and he drew back. In 1240-41 
Richard wag away on a crusade, and the next year 
he was with his brother in Gascony ; and in 1244 he 
mariied Sanchia of Provence, sister of Queen 
Eleanor, and this second marriage drew him away 
from the baronage. In 1252 he refused the pope s 
offer to sell him the crown of Sicily; hut in 1257 
he was elected by a majority titular king of the 
Roman.?, and was soon afterwards crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; and he was skilful enough to 


maintain a certain hold on Germany, Javisliing 
his wealth to maintain liis own pobition and the 
dignity of the empire. In the gieat stiuggle 
wliich took place hetveen Heniy III. and his 
nobles liicbaul at fiist acted as "a peacemaker. 
Subsequently, however, he sided with Ids brother 
against Simon de Montfoi t ; and lie w as taken pii^- 
oner at Lewes, and impiisoned for a year, until the 
battle of Evebham (1265) set him free. In 1267 he 
T-vas a third time niauied, to Beatiice, niece of the 
Elector of Cologne. Richard died at Iviikhani, 12th 
December 1271, bi ok eu- hearted at the lo«-3 of his 
elde.st son, Heniy, who was muidcied at Viterbo by 
the Montfoi ts, and immoitalised I )y Dante. Two 
other spoils died also without issue. 

Richards, Brinlev, pianist and comt>o?er, 
was horn at Carniaitheii in Wales in 1819, the ‘•on 
of a church oigani^t. He began to study niiibic at 
the Royal Academy in London about 1835, and on 
the completion of his .studie.s soon won a good 
rmsition in London as a pianist and teacher of music. 
He w'as for many yeais a piofe«sor of the Ro\al 
Academy. His cnmpositinii.s for sacred and pait 
songs and for the pianoforte "won great popularity, 
especially his ‘ God Bless the Pi nice of Wale^.* 
Richards hestow’ed much attention upon the study 
and encouiagement of Welsh music. He died on 
1st ilay 1885. 

Ricliardsoii, Benjamin Ward, M D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., physician, medical author, and inventor, 
was born nt Somerby, Leicestershiie, 31st October 
1828. He studied at Andei-soii’s College, Glasgow, 
took the diploma in 1830 of the faculty of Physi- 
cians and Suigeons, and giadiiated in medicine at 
St Andrew's in 1854. He w'as a frequent conliib- 
utor to the Medical Times and Gazette, and gained 
the Fotheigillian gold medal for an essay on 
‘Diseases of the Foetus in Utero,’ and the Astley- 
Cooper prize of 300 guineas in 1856 for an essay on 
the ‘ Coagulation of the Blood.’ Dr Richardson’s 
medical inventions include a double- valve inhaler 
for chloroform, an ether spray tube, apparatus for 
embalming, a mask for w'orkers in dust, a lethal 
chamber for painless extinction of the life of lower 
animals, &c. He lias tned various new’ anfes- 
thetics, and discovered the con ti oiling inhuence 
of nitrite of amyl over tetanus. He lias written 
and lectured on total abstinence, public health, 
and many medical and scientific subjects, and 
popularised many facts in sanitary science. He 
founded the Journal of Public health in 1855 
and the Social Science Revicui in 1862, and a 
quarietly joumal, entirely Avritten by himself, The 
Asclepktd, in 1861 and 1884 onwards. In 1868 he 
Avas presented Avith 1000 guineas and a microscope 
by 600 of his medical brethren and friends ‘in 
recognition of his various contributions to science 
and medicine.* 

His published works and essays are numerous, in- 
cluding Cause of the Coagulation of the Blood (1856); 
Alcohol, its Action and its Use (1869); Cantor Lectures 
on Alcohol (1875); Eygeia, A Model City of Health 
(1876) ; Diseases of Modern Life (1876); Moderate 
DrinJeing (1879); A Review of the Life and Work of 
Edwin Chadwick (2 vols. 1887) ; Common Health (1887) ; 
National Health (1890) ; Life of Sopicith (1891). 

Richardsoils Charles, lexicogi-apher, Avas 
born in July 1775, studied laAv, kept school 
at Clapham, received in 1852 a pension of £75, 
and died October 6, 1865. His first w’ork, Jllus- 
irations of English Philology (1815), led to his 
underiaking an English dictionary for the Ency- 
dopcedia Metropolitana, the fii’sfc part of which 
appeared in January 1818. The project fell 
through, but Richardson’s Neio Dictionary of the 
English Language at length appeared complete in 
tAvo quarto volumes in 1837. The work AA’as warmly 
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received — Trench styled it ‘the best dictionaiyin 
the language ’ — and at that time it deserved the 
praise. A later work wa'? entitled On the Study of 
Lanqiiage' an Exposition of Toolce s Diversions of 
Furley{l^U). 

Itichardsoii, Sir Johi^^ naturalist, was born 
at Dumfries, November 5, 1787, studied at Edin- 
burgh University, became a navy-surgeon, served 
in the Arctic expeditions of Parry and Franklin 
(1819-22 and 1825-27), as well as in the Franklin 
seaicli expedition of 1848-49, was knighted in 1846, 
married thrice, and died near Giasmero, June 
5, 1865. The most valuable of his books weie 
Fauna Boreali- Americana (4 vols, 1829-37) and 
Ichthyology of the Voyage of HM.S. Erebus and 
Terror (1844-48). There is a Life by tlie Rev, 
John M‘Ilraith ( 1868 ). 

Ricliai'dson, Samuel, novelist, was born in 
1689 in Derbyshire. Like Matthew Prior, he wa.s 
the son of a joiner ; hut unlike him, he made no 
effort to obscure his origin. ‘ My father,’ he said, 

* was a veiy lione.st man, descended from a family 
of middling note. ]My mother was also a good 
woman, of a family not uiigenteel.’ His career is 
a curious exemplification of the truth of that 
Horatian precept which Thackeray chose for the 
motto of Esmond. It piescrved to the end the 
characteristics of its outsetting. The man who was 
afterwards the moralist of Salisbury Court was 
as a boy the ‘ Gravity ’ and ‘ Serious ’ of his school- 
fellows ; the novelist who penned the iiiterininahle 
epistles of Clarissa and Harriet Byron was as a 
youth the favoured and indefatigable amanuensis 
of half the girls in the neighbourhood, acquiring in 
this artless ofiice something of that strange know- 
ledge of the minuter mecliaiiism of the feminine 
mind which is so conspicuous a feature of his 
genius. He says of himself that he had only 
‘common school-learning ; ’ hut he appears to have 
been at Christ’s Hospital. In 1706, at the ago of 
sixteen, he was bound by his own wish to John 
Wilde of Stationers’ Hall, a printer, with whom he 
served the usual period, ultimately completing the 
orthodox programme of exemplary miprenticeship 
by marrying his master’s daughter. From 1713 to 
1719 he worked as a journeyman printer. In the 
latter year he opened an esLablisIiment of his own 
in the centre, and later in tlio north-west corner 
(No. 11) of Salisbury Square, then Salisbuiy Court. 
His printing-office ancT warehouses were in Blue 
Ball Court, on_ the east side of the Square. In a 
sober, methodical way he continued to prosper, 
perfecting his faculty for letter- writing in various 
ways, and serving the humbler needs of literatme 
by diligent compilation of prefaces, indexes, adver- 
tisements, and the like. He printed more than one 
newspaper, and by the favour of_ Mr Speaker 
Onslow obtained the printing of the journals of the 
House of Commons, twenty-six volumes of which 
passed through his establishment. Then, in 1740, 
came the opportunity which transformed him into 
a literary celebrity. To use his own words, ‘he 
accidentally slid into the writing of Pamela.'' lie 
was over fifty when two bookselling friends invited 
him to prepare a volume of familiar letters ‘ in a 
common style, on such subjects as might be of use 
to those country readers wlio 'were unable to indite 
for themselves.’ He caught at the idea, super- 
adding another. ‘ Will it be any harm,’ he said, 
‘in a piece you want to be written so low, if we 
should iiiRtruob them how they should think and 
act in common cases?’ 'Hence spiung 
published in November 1740. Its title was as 
leisurely as its method i ‘ Pamela ; or Virtue 
Rewarded. In a series of familiar letters from 
a beautiful young damsel to her parents. Pub- 
lished in order to cultivate the principles of 


virtue and religion in the mind of the youth of 
both sexes. A narrative which has its foundation 
in truth ; and at the same time that it agreeably 
entertains by a vaiiety of curious and affectirirr 
incidents, is entirely divested of all those images 
which, in too many pieces calculated for amuse- 
ment only, tend to in (lame the minds they should 
instruct.’ The moral note is explicit enough on 
tlie good_ printer’s title-page j but for all that 
Pamela^ is by no means ad usmn Dclpliini. Its 
vogue, in a coarser and robuster age than ours, was 
nevertheless extraordinary. Not to have read of 
Richardson’s exemplary heroine was ‘ as great a si'm 
of want of cuvio.sity, as not to have seen tlie Fiench 
and Italian danceis.’ Divines extolled her fiom 
their pulpits ; Pope declared she would do more good 
than tlieii disco iir.ses ; Jlue ladies triumphantly ex- 
hibited her popular chronicles at places of amuse- 
ment ; and in remote enunbry villages, when at last 
.she was ]ia]>pily married, I’ler ]'ii.stic admirers set 
the hells a-nnging. In February followed a second 
edition ; a third .succeeded in Maich, and a fourth 
in May. Grub Street, fastening promptly iinoii 
this unexampled popularity, hastily put togetlier 
for sequel a Pamela in High Life^ Avliich had the 
unfortunate effect of seducing Richardson into two 
SU 2 '; lementaiy volnnieSj now deservedly forgotten ; 
and then Henry Fielding fluttered the Stuisbury 
Court dovecote by producing Avhat Richardson and 
his coterie regarded as tlie ‘ lewd and ungenerous 
eiigraftment’ of Joseph Andrews. Ilapjmy, how- 
ever, both for Richardson and posterity, lie speedily 
discarded burlesque for the immortal character of 
Parson Abraham Adams. 

Eight years elapsed before Richardson published 
another novel. But duiiiig this time, consoling 
himself for the coarse sallies of the irreverent by the 
‘ soft adulation ’ of a little circle, chiefly of the 
gentler sex, who gathered round him in Ids suh- 
iirhan home at Hammersmith, he continued, either 
in his snug writing -closet or his sumniei -house, to 
work placidly at his masterpiece — Clarissa ; or 
the Adventures of a Young Lady^ known generally 
as Clarissa Harloive. Virtue, in this performance, 
was not ‘rewarded,’ but mined. The heroine is 
nevertheless drawn with a tenacity of insight to 
which Pamela could scarcely pretend j and the 
chief male character, that of Lovelace, though 
more of an abstraction, is scarcely inferior. John- 
son declared the book to be the first in the world 
for its knowledge of tlie human heart ; and even 
Fielding did not lefiise his tribute: ‘Such sim- 
plicity, such manners, such deei) penetration into 
nature, such power to raise and alarm the passions, 
few writers, either ancient or modern, have been 
possessed of’ {Jacobite Journal^ No. 5). Lesser 
voices swelled the chorus with greater energy, and 
it was repeated across the Channel with Gallic 
enthusiasm. The high -priest of sentipient, Diderot, 
did not scruple to name its author with Homer and 
Euripides ; and as if to jirove that this was no 
momentary Anglomania, in our own day the poet 
Alfred de Musset pioclaimed it to be ‘ le premier 
roman du nionde. ’ But from France also came its 
compacteat condemnation. ‘La nature,’ said 
D’AJembert, ‘cst bonne h imiter, nmis non pas 
jusqu’h rennui.’ 

Having drawn the ideal woman in Clcti'issa, 
Richardson proceeded, some live years later, to 
portray, in Sir Charles GrandisoUi the perfect man 
— ‘the man of true honour. ’ This is a work of much 
greater ability than Pamela^ hut still far below 
Clarissa. It has, moreover, no central story strong 
enough to reconcile tlie reader to the prolix impec- 
cability of its superfine hero, whom M. Taine, with 
an unwonted burst of critical levity, suggests should 
he stuffed and canonised for liis wearisome good 
qualities. Besides a solitary essay in Johnsons 
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]}amhler (No. 97), and the voluminous but not very 
interesting correspondence published (with an 
excellent memoir) by Mrs Barbauld in 1804, Rich- 
ardson left no other literary leiiiains of any im- 
oi-tance. In later life a nervous habit grew upon 
im, which terminated in 1761 by a fit of apoplexy, 
of which he died. He has left his own protrait in 
his letter-s to Lady Bradshaigh [Corr. ii. 206, and 
iv. 290); but it might almost have been deduced 
from his letters. He was a sentimental, purring, 
methodical, well-meaning little man, domesticated 
and affectionate, whose fitting environment was 
feminine society of the sympathetic sort ; and he 
has repaid the gentle caresses with which his 
worshippers tempered the ^^ind of adverse criticism 
to his sensitive soul by depicting their sex in 
return with a patience, a disciimination, a sus- 
tained analysis of secret spring and motive which 
it has been given to no other male author, living or 
dead, to achieve. It is the most unecpii vocal testi- 
mony to his native genius that his impracticable 
method of telling his stoiy by correspondence, and 
his intolerable circumstantiality and diffuseness 
(he thinks nothing of an epistle of fifteen pages, 
and Clarissa takes nineteen for her will ) have only 
served to tighten his ^ hold upon his reader, and to 
emphasise and intensify the reality of his creations. 

A reprint of Richardson’s novels, with an admirable 
preface by ilr Leslie Stephen, was issued in 1883, The 
essays of Mrs Oliphant [Blackwood, March 1869), of Mr 
Buxton Forman [Fortnightlij, xii.), of Mr H. D. Traill 
{ Contemporary, xliv.), and of Mrs Andrew Lang ( National 
Beview, xiv.) all deserve the attention of the student. 

Richborou^ll. See Sandwich. 

Richelieu? Aemand Jean Duplessis, Car- 
dinal, Due DE, one of the greatest statesmen of 
France, was born of a noble but impoverished 
family at Paris, September 5, 1585. He was in- 
tended for the military profession, but abandoned 
it for the clerical, in order to keep in the family 
the bishopric of Lucon, to which he was con- 
secrated at twenty- two. Representative of the 
Poitou clergy at the States-general in 1614, he 
attracted the notice of the queen-mother, and rose 
in 1616 to he secretary at war and foreign affairs ; 
hilt the do'wnfall of Marslial crAnere, riie queen- 
regen t *3 favourite, in April 1617, sent him back to 
his diocese. At length in August 1620 the queen- 
mother and the young kin*^ were reconciled, mainly 
through the agency of tiie celebrated Capuchin 
Father Joseph — * reininence grise * of later days, till 
liis death in 1638 the intimate friend of Richelieu. 
The latbei 8ho\Yed much tact and patient forbear- 
ance in his measures j he formed an alliance with 
the powerful Due de Luynes, and in 1622 wa^ 
named cardinal, in 1624 minister of state. This 
position he retained to the end of his life, in spite 
of countless court intrigues, and ere long the most 
powerful open and secret opposition from the 
queen, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and a host of 
minor intriguei-s, first among whom was the too 
famous Duchess de Chevreuse. His first important 
measure was the blow to Spain of an alliance with 
England, cemented by the betrothal (1625) of the 
king’s sister Henrietta with Chailes, then Prince 
of "Wales. In the "Valtelline wav he cleared the 
CQiintiy of the Spanish and papal troops, hut wm? 
unable to pursue his advantage, and had to submit 
to the terms of the peace of Monzon (1626). His 
next task was to destroy the political power of the 
Huguenot party. After a fifteen inonths^^ siege, 
which he conducted in person, concentrating all 
his energy upon the task, the gi*eat stronghold of 
La Rochelle was starved into submission, 30th 
October 1628. He next turned to crush Rohan 
and the Languedoc rebels, and destro^d the proud 
walls of Montauhan, last refuge of Huguenot in- 
dependence. Early in 1630 he entered Italy with 


a splendid army, himself in command, ami ^oon le- 
duced Wavoy to siilimi^-^ion. Meaiiwliile he phin^^ed 
into dark and toitiions intrigues with the Italian 
princes, tlie pope, and with the Piote'atants in the 
north against the House of Aii'^tria. He i)ionuse(l 
a large sub-'idy to Gustavus Adolphus, and, thiougli 
the inasterly diplomacy of Father Joseph at the 
Ratishon Diet in June 1630, succeeded in persuad- 
ing Ferdinand to di.smiss ^yallensteia, The last 
treaty of Cherasco (Apiil 1631) ended the Italian 
M’ar, tlie second gave Fiance the importaut strategic 
position of Pinerolo. Just before this final triumpli 
Richelieu had successfully siii mounted the greatest 
danger of his life— a gieat combination formed 
for bis downfall by tJie queen-niothei, Gaston of 
Orleans, the House of Gui^e, Bassompien'e, Ciequi, 
and the Maiillacs. She tried to bully the king by 
her violence, but Richelieu followed his master to 
Versailles, and again had the whole power of the 
realm placed entirely in his hand^. So ended ‘the 
Day of Dupes ’(11th November 1630 ). The queen- 
mother Heel to Brussels, BassonipieiTe went to the 
Bastille, Gaston lied to Lonaine. The cardinal was 
now made duke and peer, and governor of Brittany. 
Fuither intrigues and attempted rebellions by tfie 
emigrant nobles and govern ois of provinces were 
crushed witli merciless severity — Mamlac and Mont- 
morency and other nobles wcie sent to the block. 
Meantinie Gusta\us Adolphus had run his brief 
and brilliant course ; and his death at Liitzen 
removed an ally with wliom it might have become 
difficult to icckon. In July 1632 Richelieu had 
seized the duchy of Lorraine. He continued his 
in tribes with the Protestants against FeuUuand, 
subsidising tliem with his gold, hut till 1635 he took 
no open part in the war. In May of that year, 
after completing his preparations and concluding 
a close alliance with Victor Amadeus of Savoy, 
Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar, and the Dutch, he 
declared war on Spain, and at once placed in the 
field an army of 132,000 men. But his fii’St efforts 
were singularly unsuccessful, and in 1636 Picco- 
lomini and the Cardinal-Infante, governor of the 
Netherlands, entered Picaidy, crossed the Somme, 
and thieatened Paris itself. But in this hour of 
peril Richelieu rose to the height of his genius, 
and awoke a new and irresistible force as he threw 
himself upon the patriotism of France. M’ith 
30,000 foot and 12,000 horse he swept the enemy 
out of Picardy, while his ally Bernhard drove them 
across the Rhine, and in 1638 destroyed the im- 
perial army in the decisive battle of Rhein f el den, 
a victory which opened to him the gates of the 
key -fortress of Bi eisach. The unexpected death of 
Berahard threw the fruit of his victories into the 
hands of Richelieu, whose policy soon bore further 
fruit in the disorganisation of the power of Spain — 
revolts in Catalonia, and the loss of Portugal ; the 
victories of Wolfenbllttel (1642) and Kenipten 
(1642) over the Imperialists in Germany; and at 
length in 1641 in Savoy also in tlie ascendency of 
the French party. Another triumph that same 
year was the speedy collapse of the Imperialist 
invasion in the north by the Count of Soissons, 
who perished in the first battle. The failure to 
capture Tarragona was the one exception to the 
complete triumph of the cardinal’s latest yeai*s. 

But the hatred of the great French nobles to his 
rule had never slumbered, and Richelieu found 
safety alone in the king’s sense of his o^vn helpless- 
ness without him. He was firmly convinced that 
the onljy safe government for France was a strong 
absolutism uncontrolled either by the selfi&h am- 
bition of the nobles or the constitutional legalism 
represented by the Pavleraent of Paris. Tlie lost 
conspiracy against him was that of the Grand- 
equerry, the young Cinq-Mars, whose intrigues 
’\mli Gaston, the Duke of Bouillon, and the 
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Spanish coiiit weie soon revealed to the eaulinal, 
the centre of a network of espionage which covered 
tlie whole of Eraiice. When the hour was ripe he 
placed in the king’s hands at Tarascon pi oofs of 
the tiaitorous plot with Spain, and was given full 
powers as Lieufcenaiifc-geneial of tlie realm. Cinq- 
iVIars and Ee Thou weie at once arrested, and the 
wretched coward Gaston of Orleans hastened after 
his kind to buy Jiis own security by butiaying 
his accomplices. Cinq-Mars and De Thou were 
executed at Lyons in the autumn of 1642. But 
the gieat minister was himself dying in the hour 
of his greatest triuniplis. Eeatli had often draMm 
near him, but the strong will and liery soul within 
his fiail and feeble frame bad thmst him aside and 
retained the fleeting life. He faced the inevitable 
at last with calm tranquillity — when the priest 
bade him forgive his enemies, he made ansu er, ‘ I 
have never had otJier enemies than the .state’s. ’ 
We see the same uiihuiuau impersonality in the 
identification of hiimself with the state in his 
M6oioircs — ‘ I have been severe to some in order 
to be good to all. . . . It is justice that I have 
loved and not vengeance. ... I wished to give to 
Gaul the limits that nature had marked out for 
her ... to identify Gaul with Fiance, and wher- 
ever the ancient Gaul had been, theie to restoie 
the new.’ He died 4th Decemher 1642, bequeath- 
ing Maxariu to the king as in'? successor. 

Eichelieu built uj) the power of the French crown, 
he achieved for France a preponderance in Europe, 
and throughout life he movetl onwards to liis goal 
with the strongest tenacity of purpose, unmoved 
either by fear or pity. He destroyed the local 
liberties of France, and crushed every element of 
constitutional government, and his policy over- 
whelmed the citizens with ta.xation and made 
waste places some of her fairest provinces and most 
thriving towns. Our judgment of him will always 
differ according as we examine Ids end or his means 
— the public or the ])rivate man. He never sacri- 
ficed to personal ambition tlie interests of las country 
as tliese .seemed to himself, but he often forgot in 
liis methods the laws of morality and humanity, 
Theie is no need Jiere to discuss the more funda- 
mental question of whether Ids end was actually 
identical witli the highest good of France — the best 
defence tliat even so redoubtable a Cliauvinisb as 
Henri Martin can offer is that he merely developed 
out to the full teudencies long rooted in French soil, 
and that no other ideal of a policy was tlien possible 
foi Franco but a systematised absolutism under a 
benelieeub despot. Nor have we sympathy to spare 
for the corrupt and selfish nobles whom he crushed 
with a severity so merciless that he drove twenty - 
one pel. sons into e.xile, all of them the gieatest 
names in Fiunce, banished sixty-five, several of 
fcfie.se ladies, while sev'enty-tliree nobles V'ere flung 
into prison, and forty -three were cither beheaded 
or died in piison. 

We know the face of liiclielieu be.yfcfrom PJuJijipe 
de Champagne’s picture in the Louvre, in whicli 
the energy of the model had passed into the hand 
of the artist. ^ A ])ale apparition, the mere ghost of 
a gieat man in IMichelet s phrase, neither flesh nor 
blood, but all intellect, as Quinet said of Voltaire, 
he look.s^ down upon us still with that steady and 
penetrating eye and that imperious gesture that 
overaived the king and the proudest peers of France. 
The weakest point in Eichelieu’s character Avas his 
literary ambition and the extraordinary pains he 
took to construct a literary reputation. His OAvn 
plays, for the fate of whicli he trembled Avitli 
anxiety, sleep in safe oblivion, but his DUmoircs 
are still read Avitli interest, forming a subtle and 
elaborate panegyric upon himself, so that Michelet 
say.s in hia pai’adoxical mannei, yet nob Avithout 
truth, Mf one Avould not know Eichelieu, one 


should read his Memoii-js.’ He founded the Fieiich 
Academy, His Correspondence and State Papers, 
edited hy d’Avenel, fill 8 vols. of the Colkctian 
dc Documents %nhlits sur VHistoire de France 
(1853-77). 

See the article FitANCE ; Gipcfigue, JRickdieu, lilazarin 
Le Fronde et le Re(jne de Lonia XIV. (2d ed. 1844), and 
Le Cardinal de Richelieu (1865); Dussieux, Xc Cardinal 
Richelieu ( 1885 ) ; and especially d’Avenel, Richelieu et la 
Manarckie a650^Me (3 vols. 1884-89). 

Richmond^ an ancient niunicipal hoiough in 
tlie North Eiding of Yoikshiie, on the left bank 
of the deep-channelled SAvale, 49 miles hy a branch- 
line NW. of York. Its Norman castle (1072- 
1146), noAv utilised for bai racks, stores, &c., has 
a very fine banqueting-hall and a keep 100 feet 
high. Other buildings aie the parish cluuch (re- 
stored by ycobt, 1860), Avith good Avood -carvings ; 
Queen Elizabeth’s grammar-school (1567 ; rebuilt, 
1849-68 ) ; the niaiket-house ( 1854) ; and the Perpen- 
dicular tOAver of a Franciscan friary, founded in 1258. 
The lacecourse (847 feet above sea-level) commands 
a magnificent vieAv. Till 1867 Eiclimond returned 
t\A^o members, and then till 1885 one. Pop, (1851) 
4106; (1881) 4502; (1891 ) 4216. The earldom of 
Eichniond Avas conferred hy tiie Conqueror on his 
kinsman, Alan Eufus, son of the Count of Biitfcaiiy, 
and, coming into the possession ot the cioAA'n 
tlirongh John of Gaunt, Avas granted by Hemy 
VI. to the fathei of Henry VII. Henry VIIl. 
cieated liis natural son, Henry Fitzioy (1517-36), 
Duke of Piicliinoiul, as (Jhai’le-s II. did his natural 
son, Charles Lennox (1672-1723), the ancestor of 
the present Duke of Eiclimond and Gordon. 

See Avorks by E. Gale ( Latin, 1722 ), Clarkson ( 1821 ), 
Whitaker (2 vols. 1823), Eobinsoii (1833), and Long- 
staffe (1852). 

Riclliuond, a toAvn of Surrey, 8^ miles WSW. 
of London (by rail 9^, by liver 16), stands paitly 
on the summit and cleclivity of Eiclimond Hill, 
and partly on the level right bank of the Thames. 
Tlie Terrace, stretching along the broAV of the hill, 
commands an unrivalled prospect of hill and dale, 
Avoodlaiid and Avinding stream ; and one of the 
fail est riv’er- vieAvs in England may be gainedfroin 
Eiclimond Bridge, Avliicb, 100 yards long, Avas built 
ill 1774-77 at a cost of £26,000. Only a gatcAvay 
remain.s of the ancient royal palace of Blieen, where 
died Edwaid III., Eichard II. ’& queen, Anne of 
Bohemia, Henry YII., and Elizabeth, and Avhich 
Avas rebuilt by Henry V. and Henry VII. (1499), 
Avho lenamed the place Eiclimond after his own 
former earldom. That palace, Avhich has memories 
also of Wolsey, Charles V., and many otheis, Avas 
dismantled in 1648 ; but the splendid deer-park, 
formed by Charles I. in 1634, remains. It coveis 
2253 acres ; and its biick Avail is nearly 8 miles in 
circumference. Scott lieie makes Jeaiiie Eearis 
have her audience Avith Queen Caroline. The Avell- 
knoAvn ‘Star and Gai'ter,’ Avliich dates fiom 1738, 
Avas largely destio^^ed by fire in 1870, but lebuilt 
in 1872-74 at a cost of £24,000 ; its banqueting- 
house escaped, built by Barry in 1865. At the 
parish church are buried the poet Thomson, Kean, 
Lady Di Beauclerk, and Dr John Moore ; and here, 
too, Swift’s Stella Avas baptised. Sfc^ Mathias’ 
( 1 858 ) is a striking building by Scott, Avitli a spire 
195 feet liigh ; and there are also a Wesleyan theo- 
logical college (1834), a free library (1881), &c. ; 
Avhilst Eichniond Avorthies other than those above 
mentioned have been Eeynolds, Gaiiisboiough, 
Collins, and Earl Eussell. Market and nursery 
gardening is a chief industry. Eichniond Avas in- 
coiporated as a niunicipal borough in 1890. Pop. 
(1861) 7423; (1881) 19,066; (1891) 22,684. See 
E. Crisp's Richmond (1866); lioxind Richmond 
( 1881 ) ; and E. B. Chancellor’s Historiced Richmond 
(1885), 
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Ilieliinoiul, (l) cai)ital of Wayne county, 
IiKliaiia, on the East Fork of Whitewater River, 
69 miles hy rail NNW. of Cincinnati, and 68 E. of 
Indianapolis. It ^\’as founded hy the Society of 
Friends, who in 1859 established Eailhara College 
iieie, for both sexes. There are manufactures of 
agiicultnral implements, machinery, boiler^, lloui, 
&c. Pop. (1880) 12,743; (1890) 16,608.^2) 
Capital of Madison county, Kentucky, 120 miles 
by lail S. of Cincinnati. It is tlie scat of the 
Central University ( Presbyteiian ; 1874} and the 
Madison Female Institute. Pop. (1890) 4737. 

(3) The capital of Virginia, on the left bank of 
the James River (here crossed by a number of 
brid ges), at the head of tide water, about 150 miles 
from its mouth, and 116 miles by rail S. of Wasly- 
ington. It is a port of entry, and vessels drawing 
14 feet of water can come up to the lower end of 
the city, where theie are large docks. Pdchmond 
is, picturesquely situated on a group of lulls, the 
siimmU of one— -Shockoe Hill — being occupied by 
the capitol (1796), which contains valuable colonial 
archives and portraits ; it possesses also a marble 
statue of AA’^ashington by Houdon, and in its 
grounds are statues of Henry Clay and ‘ Stone- 
wall’ Jackson, and the Washington monument, a 
noble bronze groiiij by Thomas Ciawford. Patrick 
Henry is buried in St John’s churchyard, and Presi- 
dent "Monioe in Hollywood Cemetery, wliere also 
is a Confederate monument 90 feet higli. Among 
other notable public buildings are the goveinor’s 
mansion, the new city hall, custom-house and pO'^t- 
ofiico, penitentiary, almshouse, and markets. In 
the city are Richmond College (Baptist; LS32) and 
the Virginia Medical College. Tlie James River 
Falls here supply immense water-power, and in 
1890 tlie city contained 783 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing 21,618 hands, with a capital 
of §16,596,500, The chief of tliese aie numerous 
tobacco-factories (employing 8792 people), great 
rolling-mills, iron-fouiidiies, nail- works, machine- 
aud locomotive- works, Hour, meal -11 our, and paper 
mills, and fertiliser- works. Five i ail ways meet at 
Richmoml, which is a terminus also of the James 
River and Kanawha Canal ; and there are regular 
steamers to New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. The chief expoits are cotton, Hour, and 
tobacco. Richmond was founded in 1737, and 
became the capital in 1779. On 2Gth December 
1811 tlie burning of a theatre destroyed the lives 
of sixty peisons, including the governor of the 
state. In 1861 Richmond was selected as the Con- 
federate capital, and from that period was the 
objective point of the Union armies in the east, 
and defended by General Lee with a laige army 
and foiraiclable lines of earthworks (wliicli event- 
ually extended for nearly 40 miles), until the 
seizure of the lines of supply hy Generals Grant 
and Sheridan compelled its evacuation, after 
almost a year’s siege and a series of sanguinary 
battles, on the night of April 2, 1865. A con- 
siderable portion of the city was binned by the 
leti eating Confederates. But in the quarter of a 
century Hiat followed Richmond recovered her old 
beauty, and more than her old prospeiifcy and im- 
portance, In ISSS an ‘agricultural, mechanical, 
and tobacco expo.sition’ was Iield here. Pop. 
(1860)37,910; (1870)51,038; (1880) 63,600 ; (1890) 
81,388. See tlie articles McClellan, Geant, Lee, 
United States. 

Ricluuoil<], Legh, author of the Dairi/man's 
Daughter^ was born at Liverpool, 29tli January 
1772, and while a child "was lamed for life by 
leaping from a wall, He studied at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was appointed in 1798 to the 
joint curacies of Bi acting and Yaverland in the Isle 
of Wight, in 1805 to the rectoiy of Turvey in Bed- 
fordshire, where lie died, 8th May 1827. He wrote 


Fathci's of tht English Church and Dumcstic For- 
trait lire — memqirij of his tliiee deceased childien — 
and in a happier hour his Daii ijtnuu's Daughter^ 
Negro Servant^ and Young Cottager ^ tlnee evan- 
gelical tracts 'NNliicli have canied Ids name over 
the world. Collected they form Annals of the 
Poor (1814). See the Memoirs by the Rev. T, S. 
Giimshawe (1828; ed. by BHiop G, T. Bedell, 
Phila. 1846). 

Richter, Johann Paul Fbiedeich, usually 
known by his pen-name of Jean Paul (with 
the French pioimnciation), Germany's gi'eatest 
hiimoiist, was boiu on the fiiftt day of spring 
{21stMaicli) 1763, at Wunsiedel, a little town of 
the sequesteied pine-clad Fichtelgebirge in North 
Bavaria. The imaginative hoy was hi ought up in [ 
the idyllic sahhath-Jife of the mountain villages in 
which his fathei was pastor, v\ ent to school at the 
town of Hof, and in 1781 was sent to Leipzig Uni- 
versity to study theology. But, like Les.siiig, he 
did not stutly theology; Rousseau and Voltaiie, 
Swift and Steine, Pope and Young, had much 
stioiiger attractions for him, and he too resolved 
to write books. He asserted bis independence of 
custoin by discarding the j)eriwig and still necktie, 
woie his hair long, his shiit and vest open at tlie 
throat, and diessed liim as he pleased. But he 
found it harder work to get bread than to writer 
and as.sert his position as an ‘ emancipated ’ youth. 
Being poor, he got into debt all round, and in 
Novemher 1784 lied .secietly fiom Leipzig, to go 
and hide his head in the poverty-stricken home of 
Ms mother (a penniless widow since 1779) at Hof. 
His first literaiy ‘childien’ were satires; but he 
could get no publislier to intiocluce them to the 
world, until in 1783 Voss of Beilin gave him 
forty louis d’or for The Greenland Laic^suits. The 
hook was a failure. For three years Jean Paul 
struggled on at home, his mother spinning hard 
for bread, he helping with the few lionns he earned 
by his pen, He lead enormously, omnivorou&ly, 
and sat hours making excel pts fioin the books he 
devoured — a practice he kept up from early boyhood 
to old age. These many folios of clo.sely -written 
pages were the stoiehoii&es upon which he diew 
for materials when he came to write Ms romances. 

He took long rambles amongst tlie hills and forests,, 
liis hair flying in the wind, a hook in his hand 
or a song on his lips, and a favourite dog at his- 
heels. In the beginning of 1787 he began to teach 
the children of diflerent families in the district, 
and of course taught hy original metliods. All 
this time be still went on wilting, and during his 
nine years of tutoisliip produced, amongst other 
things, the satirical Extracts from the DcviVs 
Paj}ers (1789), FulheVs Journey (1796), and 
FreudeVs Complaint (1796), the last two amongst 
the best examples of his satirico-bumorou.s writings ; 
the beautiful idylls Dominie Wuz{Vl^^), Quintus 
Fixlein {1796 ; Eng. tians. by Carlyle, 1827), the 
Parson's Jubilee { 1797 ), the first two perhaps the 
most liniblied things Jean Paul ever wrote ; the 
grand romances Tlie Invisible Lodge (1793), Hes- 
perus (17^5; Eng. trans. 1865), and FVoitc?’, Fruity 
and Thorn Pieces^ or Siebenlcas (1796-97 ; Eng. 
tians. by Noel 1844 and 1871, by Ewing 1877); 
Cainpanei'thal (1797 ; Eng. trana. 1857), a series of 
reflections on the immortality of the soiil, an iin- 
digestible book ; and the piose lyrical idyll,^ My 
Prospective Autohiography (1799). The invisible 
Lodge was hi.s first literary success ; Hesperus 
made Mm famous. In 1796 Chailotte von Kalb, 
perliaps the most remarkalile, certainly’' the most 
advanced, woman of her age in Germany, wTote 
to express her adiiinatioii of the book ; and a few 
months later, at her invitation, Jean Paul visited 
AVeiinar. There Goethe received him politely, but 
with cool reserve ; that, too, was Schiller s attitude, 
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when Jean Paul went on to Jena to ^ee him. The 
antagoiiissiii between them was deep and funda- 
mental, and lasted till death, being at times but 
ill concealed by all three. Herder and his wife, on 
the other hand, greeted the young romance-writer 
with overiiowing admiration, and gave him their 
friendship, which also endured till death. As for 
Charlotte von Kalb, she did not stop at friendship : 
in spite of having a husband already, she exercised 
her sex’s fabled privilege of leap-year — her first 
letter to hini was dated 29th February — and gave 
him unasked the love of her vehement heart. 

From this time for a few years Jean Paul’s life 
was rich in incident and full of excitement — an 
Odyssey of love adventures, in which he was the 
object of extravagant idolatry on the part of the 
women of Germany, especially of aristocratic dames 
who dabbled in literature. They gave him their 
love whether or no, and would have deserted 
Jiushand and children for his sake ; for, though 
not personally liandsome, Jean Paul had a 
wonderful fascination of manner, particularly 
towards women. He found all 'women charm- 
ing, he was a delightful talker and a good 
listener, and liad a sweet and sympathetic smile 
— qualities that explain a good deal. In 1801 
he married a Berlin Indy, and three yeais later 
settled down at Bayreuth, attracted by its beau- 
ties of hill and valley, and by its beer. There he 
spent the rest of his days, leading a simple, busy 
life, writing his books, playing with his children, 
tending his pet animals, and tiaking short summer 
journeys to dilf'erent towns of Germany ; the 
present of a flower filled him with perfect joy. 
His last years were clouded by the death of his 
only son, a promising student, in 1821, and by his 
own blindness. From 1799 he enjoyed a pension 
from the Prince-primate Dalberg, and then from 
the kin" of Bavaria. He died on Idth November 
182J. TJie principal works of his married life were 
the two grand i-omancea, Titan ( 1800-3 ; Eng. 
trails, 1862) and Wild Oats (1804-5; Eng. trans. 
as Walt and Vidtj 1849), the former accounted by 
himself and by most German ciitics liis master- 
piece, though Englishmen would generally prefer 
the latter, as they would certainly prefer Siehenjeas 
to Hosperiis ; Schmeltzlds tToitrmjf to Flatz (1809; 
Eng. trails, by Carlyle, 1827 ) and Dr KatzenbergcFs 
Trip to t/iG Spa ( 1809 ), the best two of his satirico- 
humoroiis writings; the idyll FiheVs J0ayb(1812); 
the fragment of another grand romance, Nicholas 
Markgrafy or The Comet (1820-22); a series of 
reflections on Literature ( Vorschida der JEstheiih ; 
improved ed. 1812), containing many excellent 
things about poetry, huiiiour, wit, style ; another 
series on Education [Lcuanay 1807 ; Eng. trans. 
1848, 1876, and 1887), a book that ranks with 
Rousseau’s FniUe as a standard work on training 
the^ young, _ and is^ full of evergreen wisdom ; 
various patriotic writings (1808-12); and an un- 
finished Autobiography (1826), the finest of all bis 
idylls. 

Jean Paul stands apart entirely by himself in 
German literature, a humorist of the first water, 
a Titan, ' a colossal spirit, a lofty and original 
thinker, a genuine poet [in prose], a higli-minded, 
true, and most amiable man. . . . He advances not 
with one faculty, but with a whole mind, with 
intellect, and pathos, and wit, and humour, and 
imagination, moving^ onward like a mighty host, 
motley, ponderous, irregular, irieaiatible. He is 
nob airy, sparkling, and precise, but deep, billowy, 
and vast’ (Carlyle). Two irreconcilable tendencies 
strive for mastery in him and liis works — a dreamy, 
lachrymose sentimentality, that slirank from the 
lough bufie tings of life, and sought refuge in 
emotional dissipation, luxuriating in tears, caress- 
ing sorrow, coquetting with love, melting in inelan- 


choly longings for the^ Woild beyond the grave • 
and a shaip-eyed, wide-awake common sense,* 
that saw workaday realities with the utmost 
clearness and discrimination. All his great quali- 
ties of imagination and intellect were, howevei’ 
made ministers to his humour, which had the 
widest lange, moving fiom the petty follies of 
individual men and the absui dities of social custom 
up to the paradoxes tliat are rooted in the per- 
manent ordinances of the universe. He turns his 
irony— a tender, reverent, playful irony — upon all 
the relations of human life, even upon tlie 
holiest beliefs of his own lieait. And, in spite 
of the egotism of genius that often sliows itself 
so stioii^y in him, Jean Paul Jiad the heart of a 
truly great and good man. Borne calls liim the 
author excellence of the lowly horn, the poverty- 
stricken, the neglected, and the despised ; to this 
class belong some of his liuest characters, as Wuz, 
Fixlein, Siebenkas, Vult. As a master of pathos 
he is put by De Quincey above Sterne. Few, if any, 
have wiitten with such tender love and such 
delicate feeling of the idyllic joys of the country 
and the happiness of simple domestic life, pai ticu- 
larly in the schoolhouse and paisonage. He had a 
wonderfully deep and sympathetic insight into the 
nature of woman, but has not cieated more than 
one lifelike woman (Lenette). Yet the male 
chaiacters of his hooks, in so far as they are 
humoi’ous, are generally living beings, or else, if 
secondary characterH, well -drawn pencil sketches 
in outline. Jean Paul is the classic author of 
friendships (Siebenkiis and Leibgeher, Walt and 
Vult); he matched them with his own friendship 
for Hermann and Ocrtel, and for Otto and the Jew 
Emmanuel Osmund. Nature was to him a living 
and divine presence : he loved her reverently, from 
the solemn stars to tlie tiniest flower, and his 
descriptions of nature embrace some of the loftiest 
Jiynms the spirit of man lias chanted to the beauty 
and sublimity of created things — e.g. several 
pas«^ages in Hesperus and Wild Oats, the Dream of 
the Universe in Siehenhiis, God and the immor- 
tality of the soul were the great facts ever present 
to his mind, influencinf^ all his thoughts. An 
enduring sense of the ethic worth of human action, 
‘a noble reverence for the spirit of all goodnes.? 
forms the crown ami glory of his culture ’ (Carlyle). 
The reason why he is so little known, except by 
name, is that of all great writers he is one of the 
most difficult to read, and it may be added to 
understand. No reader who has not the strongest 
constitution can struggle through the tangled 
thickets of encyclopmdic learning, the tortuous 
wit, the dieary wastes of digression and dullness, 
the liotliouses of tropical sen tinieii tali ty, amid 
which the gem-like gardens of his creative art are 
hidden. His x^i'ose is liarder to translate than 
Heine’s verse. For literary form, for order, har- 
mony, or restraint he has nob the slightest respect. 
The principal idea in liis (often) long sentences is 
too frequently lost amid a labyrinth of subordinate 
clauses. The story is chiefly a peg for Jean Paul 
to hang Jean Paul’s self-coininunings and reflections 
upon, a point d'appid for the play of Jiia wit 
and humour. The M'ildest improbabilities, the 
wildest extravagances of fancy, arc indulged in 
without check. Sentence follows sentence teem- 
ing with allusions, analogies, images, metaphoi’s, 
similes, tumbling one over another in inextiic- 
able confusion. A Crmsus of idioms, he is the 
greatest and most prolific word-coiner in the lan- 
guage ; he compels words to adapt themselves to 
his ideas. Often enough his diction is inflated and 
bombastic, and his literary taste execrable ; yet 
when he is at his best liis language marches with 
a majesty, a dignity, a natural beauty that are 
seldom matched in German literature. Carlyle’s 
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Sartor Besartus and French Revolution are steeped 
in the spiiifc of Jean Paul, and show how gieafcly he 
fascinated the imagination of the rugged Scotsman, 

The best editions of J ean Paul’s Wcrke are the editions 
of 1860-62 (34 vols.), 1879 (60 parts and 1882 ct seq, 

( Kurschiier’s Deutsclie National-Literatur serieb). The 
best complete Life, that by I^^errlicli (Berlm, 1889), is 
marred to some extent by the Hegelian speculations of 
the writer. The more important biographical sources 
are Wahrheit aus Jean PauVs Lcben, bis Autobiography 
(1826), continued by Otto and Forster (1827-33); 
Spazier’a Biographischer Kommentav zu Jean PauVs 
Werken (5 vols. 1833); For'>tei’’s Denkw^lrdigleiten 
(4 vols. 1863); Correspondence betiveen Jean Paul and 
Otto (4 vols. 1829-33), Charlotte von Kalb (1882), Jacobi 
(1828), and Yoss (1833); and Fr. Yisclier’s Kritisclie 
Gangc (new aeries, vol. vL 1875). In English the beat 
accounts are contained in Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essaps 
( vols. i. and hi.) ; Le Quincey’s A'nalecta of specunen 
passages translated ( vol. xi. of Collected Works ) ; and 
Life of Jean Paul F. Bichter (1845). Lady Chatterton 
published a collection of translated extracts in 1859. 

Richthofen, Ferdinand, B\ron von, traveller 
and geographer, was bora at Karlsruhe in Silesia, 
on 5th May 1833, was educated at Breslau and 
Berlin uni vei si ties, and at the Geological Institute 
of Vienna (1856), and in 1860 accompanied a 
Prussian expedition to eastern Asia. The next 
twelve years lie spent in travelling thiougli Java, 
Siam, Buima, California, Siena Nevada, and 
China and Japan (1S68--72). After his return to 
Europe (1872) he w£is appointed president of the 
Berlin Geographical Society (1873-78), professor of 
Geology at Bonn (1875), and of Geography at 
Leipzig (1883) and at Beilin (1886). His reputa- 
tion as a geographer is built principally upon his 
gieab work on China (Berlin, 4 vols. 1877-81), and 
upon Die Mctalbiroduktion Kalifornieiis (1865), 
l%e Natural System of Volcanic RooJes (San 
Francisco, 1867), Aiifgahcn iincl Methoden der 
heutigeii Geographic (1883), and nnmeioua articles 
in geographical journals. 

RiclmiS. See Castor-oil. 

Rickets (according to Skeab, akin to A.S. 
iaringa7i, ‘to wring’), or Rachitis (Dr GUs&ou’s 
pseudo -Greek coinage in 1650 from Gr. rhachiSj 
‘ the spine,’ because a peculiar form of spinal cuiva- 
ture results therefrom), is a disease of children, 
chiefly characterised by tlie imperfect development, 
softness, and consequent distortion of some or many 
of the bones. The bones thus affected consist of a 
sort of gelatinous tisane, which will bend without 
breaking ; and they are so soft that they may he 
cut with the knife. Though so soft, they are 
thickened, especially at the parts where growth 
normally takes place moat rapidly; the enlarge- 
ment of the wrists, ankles, &c. which results has 
led to tlie term ‘ double-jointed,’ often applied to 
tliose snflering from the disease. The weight of 
the body and the traction of the muscles acting on 
hones thus constructed cause them to bend, and 
the thighs or shins are abnormally arched, or the 
spine carved, or, in sligJifcer cases, only the 
normal form of the ankle is modified. In aggra- 
vated cases the chest is so affected as to give rise 
to the condition known as ‘ pigeon-breasted ; ’ the 
lower jaw is imperfectly developed, and the teeth 
project ; and the pelvis becomes so altered in form 
as, in the case of girls, to render future childbear- 
ing in the highest degree perilous. Rickets^ is 
exclusively a disease of childhood, and rarely begins 
later than tlie second year. It appears to be caused 
by unliealthy suiTOunclmgs, particularly defective 
or improper food, and insufficient light and air. 
It is therefore much more common among the 
poorer classes, and in towns. It is^ not due in 
most cases to the want of lime-salts in the food, 
but to the want of pouter in the cUild’s system to 


asainiilate tliem. In some of tlje large cities of 
Europe one-tUhd or even a laiger prnpoition of the 
child] en brought to the out-patient departmenta of 
hoapitals are luoie or lefca affected. It is a \eiy 
chronic dif-ease, and if at all severe leaves its maik 
on the hones for life. It is \eiy raiely fatal of 
itself ; hut affected childien aie inucdi la'^s able than 
otlieih to resist attacks of other di.seases (bronchitis, 
diarihuea, hooping-cough, measles, A'C.), In Ger- 
many this malady is, undei an old misapprehen- 
sion, called the ‘Eiiglisli disease.’ 

The tieatment mu^t he mainly diiected to the 
inipiovement of the general health. Fiee exposure 
to pme bracing air, sponging with sea-uater, or .sea- 
bathin'' if the little patient can hear it, an abund- 
ance or suitable and nouiisUing food, cod-liver oil, 
iion, and qninia include all that need he said about 
general treatment. The adiiiiiiistration of lime- 
salts seems to do little good, though it might 
naturally be thought the one tiling needful. 
\Vliile the hones aie still soft great care must 
he taken to keep the child in such attitudes 
as will cause the least pos^'ihle strain upon the 
affected parts. V’hen the hones have become ossi- 
fied in faulty positions surgical interference may 
often be usetuf in pioducing amelioration of tlfe 
condition. 

Rickinau, Thomas, an English architect, was 
hoin at Maidenhead in Berkshiie in 1776. He uas 
undecided as to a calling, being in succession 
chemist, grocer, corn-factor, and insurance agent. 
But he seeims to have ahvay-^, had a love for Jirchi- 
tectnre, and to have studied it caie fully. Having 
sent ill a de'^-ign for a church that proved successful 
in a government competition, he settled at Bir- 
mingham as an arcijitect. He designed a gi-eat 
luimher of Gothic churches and chapels— e.g. in 
Binningliani, Hampton Lucy, Biistol, Preston, 
Carlisle, &c., many country-houses, and the New 
Buildings of St John’s College, Camhiidge. He died 
in Maicli 1841. His Attempt to discriminate the 
Styles of Architcctnre in England from the Con- 
quest to the Reformation (1817; 6th eel. by J. 
H. Parker, 1862 ) is still a standard authority. 

Rickluanswortll, a town of Hertfordshire, at 
the confluence of the Colne, Gade, and Chess, 4 
miles AV. by S. of AA^atford. It has a church 
(rebuilt in 1890) with iuteiesting monuments ; and 
near it is Moor Park, the seat of the ill-fated Duke 
of Monmouth. Pop. of parish (1881) 6211; (1891) 
i 7672. See R. Bayne’s Uistorkal Sketch (1870). 

I Ricochet, in Artillery, is the hounding of a 
I shot along the ground which takes place when a 
gun is fired low. Intentional ilcochet filing was 
I fimt introduced by Vauban at Pliilipsburg in 1688, 
believing it to have gieat actual and moral effect 
in clearing the face of a ravelin, bastion, or other 
rather long line of fortification. 

Ricord, Philippe, a French physician, Avai^ 
horn on 10th December 1800, at Baltimore, H.S. 
He came to Paris in 1820, and after 1828 delivered 
there two annual coumes of lectures at the Pitie 
on surgical opeiations, and was appointed surgeon- 
in-chief to tlie hospital for venereal disease.*?. This 
post he held till his retirement in October 1860, 
He died on 22d October 1 889. Ricord won a Avorld- 
wdde reputation in the specialty which he had 
chosen, a reputation which he owed to his combi- 
nation of accuiate physiological and pathological 
knowledge, manual dexterity as a surgeon,^ and 
felicitous inventiveness and resource as a physician. 

The more important of his numerous works are On the 
Employment of the Speculum (1833) ; Treatise on Yetiereal 
Maladies (18&); On Blennorrhagic Ojihthalmia (1842); 
Iconographical Clinic of the Venereal Hospital [1^1-%], 
Letters on Syphilis (3d ed. 1863) j and Lectures on Cancer 
(2d ed. 1360). 
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lUcldles (A. S, rdidclsC) from niidany ‘to inter- 
pret’), or )SK^:sE- RIDDLES), to adopt Dr Tylor’s 
phrase, have been defined as ‘ rouudabont defini- 
tions of the hearer has to gues'* what.’ They were 
widely ])opuIai in dim antiquity, _as to-day they 
aie popular among many half- civilised races — not 
absolute .savages, for to perceive an analogy de- 
mands some measure of culture. Tliey may be 
broadly divided into two classes — riddles admitting 
of iiioie or les.s easy solution, and riddles whose 
solution is beyond any wit of man, unless indeed, 
as is very often the case, the answer is known 
already. To the former class belong the enigma 
propounded by the ypldnx to Oedipus (q.v. ), and 
that wliicli, according to Plutarch, Homer died of 
chagrin at not being able to answer. It seeJns to 
us easy now, for it was the one about the turn boys 
who went hunting; all they caught they flung 
away, and all they could not catch they carried 
home. Of insolulSle riddles Samson’s is a good 
instance, and this which, in a Russian folk -tale, is 
put by ‘Boots ’ to the princess ; ‘As I came to 3'ou 
I saw on the iva}" rvhat was bad, and I struck the 
bad with a bad thing, and of what was bad the 
had died.’ Naturally the ])rincess could not grress 
that he had killed a snake with his lance ; she 
gave it up, and had to marry him. Such propound- 
ing of uddles for wagers fhsi' hand to his head in 
this instance ) meets us freql^CIltl3^ Josmdius 
relates drow Solomon and Hiram, king of T^U'e, 
once bad a contest, in which Solomon first won a 
large sum of money from Hiram, but presently 
lost it all back to Hiram’s subject Abdemoii. The 
Queen of Sheba, again, came to pose the wise king 
with enigmas ('veuit teiitare eum renigmatibus,’ 
so it runs in the Vulgate); the trials of skill be- 
tween Viigil’s shepherd.^ are a .standard classical 
instance j and, to come clo^sm to later times, the 
Russian folk-tale has manj^ analogues in otlier folk- 
lores and in our ouni ballad minstrels.y — e.g. in 
‘Proud Lady Maigaret,’ ‘Captain 'VVedderburn,’ 
and ‘The Elfin Knight.’ 

Tile riddle is found in the Koran, and several 
collections of liddles exist in Arabic and Persian. 
They were, it seems, also known to the ancient 
Egyptians, while among the Gieeks they were 
allied in the earliest times with the oracular 
rebponse.s, and, like Sam.son’a riddle, were gener- 
ally in poetical form. But in Greece they first 
came into ^'oglle about the time of the * Seven 
Sages,’ one of^ whom, Gleobulus, was celebrated 
for the composition of metrical rjnplioi. Even the 
greater poets did not disdain to introduce them 
into tliGir writings, or to devote whole poems to 
the subject— e.g. the Syrinx^ commonly ascribed to 
Theocritus. Appuleius wrote a Libor Liidiororum 
et Griphorumy bub it is lost; and almost the onl^- 
naine we can fix upon is a certain Ca3lius Pinnianus 
Sjnnposius, whose riddles, comprising a hundred 
lie.xameter triplets, are termed by St Aldlielm ‘ rub- 
bish ’ ( ‘ carmina inepta ’ ). 

The riddle, but more perhaps as an amusement 
for the baronial hall on winter nights, or for tlie 
monkish lefectory, than as a serion.s intellectual 
oflbrb, was much cultivated during the middle ages. 

Erench, English, and German riddle-books 
exist in MS., and some were printed at an early 
period. Wynkyn de Worde’s Lomaundcs Joyous 
(1511) contama several riddles tliat are simply 
coai.se jests ; but othei'S, again, well illustrate 
the simple faith of media-' val Cluistendom — e.g. 
^Lenmnd: What bare the best biuden that ever 
was borne? ItB^ 2 ^onsa: The ass that cairiecl onr 
Lady when she fled with our Lord into Egypt.’ 
The Reformation checked, if it did not wdiolly 
stop, the merry pastime of liddle-maldng ; but in 
Eiance, in the l7th century, it began to creep back 
into favour, until at last rhidles livalled in popn- 


lai ity the madrigals and sonnets of the period. Le 
Piire'Menestiier, in 1694, wrote a giave treatise on 
the subject ; and before that, in 1646, the Abbe 
Cotin had published a rocucily in the preface to 
which he modestly dubbed himself ‘Ic Peie de 
I’Enigme.’ ‘ Posterit}", ’ adds a Eiench critic, ‘has 
not recognised liis pateJnit3^’ Tlie taste for liddle- 
making grew and giew, and inanj'' brilliant Erench 
writeis, such as Boileau, Voltaire, Madame dii 
Deft’and, and Rousseau, did a little in this line 
until finall^^ the JMerrurc dc Frcnico became a fovt- 
nigliLly repositoiy of riddles, tlie solution of which 
secured a leputation in society. In Germany wq 
liave Schiller’s delightful extravaganza, Turandot ; 
and in England Cowper, Eux, Canning, and Praed 
are a few of the maUeis of poetical riddles or 
Charades (ci.v.). To-day with us the riddle is a 
mere joa d^esi^rity a conundium or pun couched 
qiiestion-wise ; bub among the Irish, German, and 
Russian peasantry, the Gypsies, the Zulus, the 
Samoans, and nian^^ iiioro races, the old-fasliioned 
sense-riddles, often enshrining a mythological 
germ, still liold their own. Tims, ‘in the govern- 
ment of Pskov, on the occasion of a marriage, the 
bridegroom and his friends aie not allowed to enter 
the bride’s cottage until they have answered all 
the riddles her friends put to them ; and in one of 
the villages in the Jaroslav goveiument a bargain 
of which tlie bride is the subject is concluded be- 
tweeTi the giooms?nan and tljc “.seller of the bride ” 
— riddles, answered by gestuies, instead of words, 
taking the place of coin.’ 

See chap. iii. of Tylor’a Primitive Culture (1871); 
Ralston’s Honfis of the Russian People (1872) ; two articles 
in Oace a Week (1808); one by D. Eitzgeiald m the 
Gcntli mmCs Mayazine { 1881 } ; Fiicdreich’s Geschiehte des 
Rathsels (18G0); Kolland’a Levinettes ou Pniymes Popa^ 
laires, with a preface by Gaston Pans (1877), and a 
bibliography of fifty other woilcs ; and Blade’s Piovevhe^ 
ct Levinettes dc la Gascoyne (188(i). 

IMdiug; ( Scand. th riding or tridiny, ‘ tliirdpart’ ), 
a term applied to the three parts into which the 
county of York is divided, teimed respectively 
East, West, and Norih Riding. A similar division 
existed in several otlier eoimtie.s in the Anglo- 
Saxon period, a.s the iaihs of Kent, the req>cs of 
Sussex, the parts of Lincoln. In Domesday Booh 
Yorkshire was divided, as at present, into tluee 
ridings, and subdivided into wapentakes. 

Itidiug and Driving, The art of riding may 
be divided into (1) orctinaiy liding, (2) school 
riding, (3) circus liding, and (4) side-saddle 
riding. The two objects aimed at in ordinary 
( which includes lidiiig on the load, hunting, 
)ig-sticking, stock-driving, breaking in yonriQ and 
reshlj’- l)andlcd horses, playing polo, race and 
Steeplechase riding) are to leniain in the saddle and 
to make the animal caii^y its rider with the gieatest 
pos'^ihle ease to itself. The former of these objects 
IS the one almost entirely aimed at by the breaker 
when giving his liist lessons ; the latter, by the 
llat-race joc1ce3\ Hence we find tliat the .saddle 
and seat adoi)ted by the Colonial huekjunining 
lidei arc tho.se tliat are be.st suited for ‘sticlcing 
on,’ The large pads on the ilaps of his saddle are 
about six inches deep, and are curved backwaid, 
so as to fit against ins tliighs, a little above the 
knees, in a manner similar to that in which the 
third cratch (or leaping head) acts on the lady’s 
left leg in a side-saddle. Tlie seat of the jockey, 
instead of being that in which most secuiitj'’ can 
be obtained, is the one hj' which the rider can best 
conform to the inovements of his jnount. Hence 
we find that, even in Australia, many of the best 
jockeys on the flat are bxrt very poor jici formers 
on a uuckjumper. In all kinds of riding balance 
rather than grip should be the cliief means for 
retaining one’s seat in the saddle, for if nmaculat 
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action be con&tantly employed to ‘stick on’ the 
muscles then brought into play will soon become 
tired, and will be unable to act at tlie veiy moment 
their nld is most required. One valuable rtde in 
riding is that, except when applying the leg to the 
animal’s side, the leg fioiii tne knee down should 
remain unaltered in its position, so that neither 
knee nor foot will work backwards or for^Yauls. 
The movements of the upper part of the body 
should be regulated by the play of the laps. There 
shouhl be no hollowing out of the small of the hack 
pr pushing out of the chest, or any other action 
winch would mve rigidity to the muscles. The 
great reason why any apjiroach to stitfne:5S, when 
riding, should be avoided is that it has to be main- 
tained by muscular effort and is consequently fol- 
lowed by fatigue. As soon as the muscles become 
tired they are weak and slow to act. Conse- 
cpiently, if they be kept stift (or, more correctly 
speaking, in a contracted condition) they will be 
iirinble to do any work they may be called upon to 
perform in as effective a niamier as they would do 
were they kept lissom. Hence a peison should 
ride, as a rule, bj’- balance and not by grip, until 
the moment comes to put forth the lequired mus- 
cular effort. The rider should endeavour to avoid 
the two very common faults of holding on by the 
reins and of putting too miicli u' eight on the 
stinups, and he should try to ride with his seat 
well under him and not stuck out behind. If he 
find that he is insecure in his saddle he should 
allow no false shame to prevent him from getting 
one in which he will have a firmer hold. To give 
this additional grip t!ie saddle may be coveied 
with buckskin, or with leather the rough side of 
which is mit on the outside. The saddle should be 
roomy. The back part, upon which the seat vests, 
should be fairly flat ; the seat ought to have a good 
‘dip’ in it; and there should he tolerably large 
‘rolls’ on the flaps. To become a good rider one 
will require plenty of practice, and a frequent 
change of horse and saddle. The English style of 
riding, winch has been adopted with marked success 
in the liuntiug-iield, racecourse, steeplechase-course, 
and polo-ground, is treated clearly and system- 
atically in Captain Hayes’s Ridinq (Thacker & Co., 
3d ed. Lond. 1891). There is also much valuable 
advice given in that excellent work, Colonel Green- 
wood’s Hitiis on Horsemanshijp (jMoxou & Co., 
London). In tlie Badminton Libraiy book on 
Riding (Longiuans, Green, & Co.) this subject is 
treated from the old-fashioned riding-school point 
of view, at which we shall presently glance. 

In school riding the object of getting the horse 
to carry his rider with the greatest possible ease to 
himself, which is the chief aim of the ordinary 
rider, is sacrificed to a large extent for increased 
control, so as to get the lioi se to perform the various 
airs dc manage with precision. The English mili- 
tary riding s.ystem is a kind of compromise be- 
tween that of the continental 7ia\it& ccoh and the 
English hunting style. Although great improve- 
ments have been made in higli sclrool riding in 
France and Geniiany, the riding instruction con- 
tained in The Cavcdi'if Regulations has remained 
pjactically unaltered 'for the past thirty years. 
jM. Baucher, we may remark, was the great master of 
school equitation of the previous generation. His 
system has been much modified for the better by 
Ca])tain Raabe and M. Fillis, althongh these 
inasber.s differ in some details froni each other. 
M. Barroil’a Art ijquestre (Kothschild, Paris) is 
moulded on the teaching of Raabe. Rnnems de 
Dressage and d^Jdlfnutation (Marpon and Rlam- 
inarioir, Paris), by M. FilUs, contains all his views. 
Both are most valuable works on V Equitation 
savante^ and should be carefully studied by the 
student. Previous to their appearance Mr E, L. 


Andei'son wrote Modern Horse manskip on the same 
subject ; but it is neitliei so elaborate nor sn in- 
structive a‘5 either of the other two, whicli ought 
to be read conjointly. Of the two we prefer that 
of M. FillL, efaiiecially as he teaclies that the horse 
should caiTy his head in a freer and les-^ fatiguing 
style than that advLed by M. Baiioil, nho in this 
respect follows the instruction of Baucher. In 
M. Fillis’s book there are sonre valuable coinmen- 
taires sur Baucher. 

Although exhibitions of school riding are often 
given in a cii’cus, we must sepaiate it from circus 
riding, wdiich, inoperly &i)eaking. i.s limited to 
performances (standing, leaping, dancing, and 
tumbling) in an upright position, either on a pad 
or on the hare hack of a horse. The only part 
which we could term riding, in the usual sen^^e of 
the term, is the ‘hounding jockey act,’ in which 
the ‘aitrst,’ while riding round the ring, takes off 
Ms saddle, stands on it, gets off his lioi'se, and 
jumps astride on him and on top of his hack while 
the airimal is galloping round. 

In side-scaldlc riding the lady depends for security 
of seat on halance and on the grip she has on the 
upper and lower crutches. Her right leg is jdaced 
over the former, and she presses her left leg, a little 
above the knee, against the latter wJien she seeks 
their aid. Her left foot should not be placed 
‘home ’in the stirrup, but only as far as tlie ball of 
the foot ; and the heel should be slightly depres'>ed. 
If, when her left leg is held in this mannei, she can 
just feel the pressure of tiie lower crutch, the length 
of her stirrup will be about right. The only pace 
at which sire sliould put weight on the stinup is 
the trot. Tire great requisite for obtaining a 
‘square’ seat, which is the one correct position for 
a lady on horseback, is for the rider to xmt her 
weight on her riglrt le", and not equally on both, 
as is often wrongly advised, and to bring the left 
shoulder up as m uch as the right. The body Bhould 
be free from all stiffness, and should be kept erect 
by the play of the hip-joints, and not by hollowing 
out the siliall of tire back and pushing out the 
chest. Sire should try to get her seat well under 
her. "Vye W’ould strongly advise tlie rise of the 
‘ Scott stirrup/ which will always release the foot 
in the event of a fall. Tire best book on ladies’ 
liding is The Horseu'ouictn (Thtickev & Co., London), 
by Captain and Mrs Haves. Fiencb ideas on ladie.s’ 
riding are expounded in VAniazone (Rothschild, 
Paris), by M. iMusany. 

The ai't of driving is studied in Great Britain 
chiefly with the view of having the horses in perfect 
control, which is necessitated hy the liilly nature 
of the country and by the crowded condition of the 
thoi'oughfaves in the cities and towns. In America 
and Australia there are better opportunities for fast 
driving. Hence in England a showy style of trot- 
ting is sought for, while speed is move thought 
of in the United Ktates and in the Antiimdes. 
Although strenuous efforts are being made to 
establish trotting as a .spoit in Britain, and trot- 
ting meetings are often held at the Alexandra 
Park, Liverpool, and elsewhere, we greatly doubt 
whether it Avill obtain any permanent footing. 

The best books on driving are Driving^ (Badinhitou 
Library) ; Riding and Brhdng, by J. H. AVaLli ; Coadi' 
ing, by Lord "VV. P. Lennox ; Boini the Rmd, by C. T. 
Birch-Reynardson ; Amei'ican TrotUrs, by Hiram Wood- 
ruff; andArnons' the Trot/ers, by John Bplan. See also 
tho articles BRIDLE, COACHINO, POXHUNTIKG, HoRSE- 
RAOiNG, and Trotting. 

Ridley, Nicholas, Piote.stant martyr, was 
born about 1500, of good Northumbrian stock. 
From the grammar-school of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
he passed to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, became 
fellow in 1524, and master in 1540. The spirit of 
the Reformation had already begun to penetrate 
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Loth universities ; Tynclaie and Bilney Jiad tauglifc 
the uew docfcunes at Cainbiidge, and Ridley, 
no less than Craniner and Latimer, Cambiidge 
students about tlie same period, Jiad early caught 
so me tiling of their spirit. Ridley went next to 
Paris and to Louvain, and, having encountered 
some of the most acti\’e Reformer^ abroad, after a 
three yeais’ absence leturned firmly grounded in 
the new doctiines. He was made pioctor to the 
university of Cambridge in 1533, became <lomestic 
chaplain to Craniuer, aftei'\vaL'ds to the king, and 
had already been made vicar of Herne, canon, first 
of Canterbuiy, then of Westminster, and rector of 
Sohaiii, when in 1547 he was raised to be Bishop of 
Rochester. An ardent and outspoken Reformer, 
et without cither bigotry or intolerance, he 
roiiglit great learning and admirable preaching 
power to the cause, ancL (^^uickly made himself one 
of the foiemost leailers of the church. On the 
deprivation of Bonner, Bishop of Loudon, in 1650, 
Ridley became lu& successor. In this high ^position 
he distinguished himself iiy his model ation, lus 
learning, and liis munificence, prompted Edward 
VI. to the foundation of Christ's, St Bartholomew’s, 
and St Thomas’ hospitals, and assisted CrniiiuGr 
in the prepai ation of the Forty-one Articles, after- 
wards reduced to thirty -nine. In 1552 he visited the 
Princess Mary at Hunsdon, but failed to shake her 
adherence to her mother’s faith. Thereupon, after 
the death of Edward VI., he warmly espoused the 
cause of Lady Jane Grey, and at St Paul’s Cross 
declared both Mary and Elizabeth to be illegiti- 
mate, July 16, 1553, As soon, however, as Mary 
was proclaimed he repaired to Fiamlingham to 
make his peace, hnt was coldly leceived, and soon 
stripped of his dignities and sent to the Tower. 
Once at least he attended mass, but his spirit soon 
returned to him. In Mavcli 1554 lie was sent to 
Oxford, together with Latimer and Cramner, to be 
tried by a committee of convocation, and after a 
jirolitlesa di^sputation all three wei’e adjudged 
defeated and obstinate heretics, and condemned to 
suffer at the stake. As England was not yet 
formally reconciled to Rome, tlie sentence could 
not be carried out, and accordingly Ridley lay in 
Bocardo gaol at Oxford for eighteen inonth.s, writing 
the while a noble and touching farewell letter to his 
Mends. After the formality of a second trial he 
was led forth to execution, along witli Latimer, 
16th October 1555. The stake was placed in front 
of Balliol College, and here Ridley played the man 
in the midst of awful torments of a smouldering 
lire that burned him slowly to death. His writings 
Avero collected in a volume of the Parker Society 
series (1841), with a life by Rev. H. Clmatmas, 
See his Life by Hr Gloucester Ridley ( 1763). 

Itielun, Eduard (Karl August), a learned 
Protestant theologian, born at Hiorsburg in Baden, 
December 20, 1830. He studied at Heidelberg and 
Halle, became vicar at Durlach in 1863, garrison- 
preacher at Mannheim in 1854, and qualified as 
prioat<lQce7it in the theological faculty at Heidel- 
berg in 1858. He was appointed an extra-ordinary 
professor here in 1861, at Halle in 1862, and ordi- 
nary professor at the latter in 1866. He died Ai^ril 
5, 1888. Of his numerous books most important 
are Dei' Lelirhegriff des IlGhracrhricfa (1858-5D,* 
2d ed. 1867) j Die Messianischen WeisBcujungGn 
(1876; 2d ed. 1886; Eng. trans, 1890); Der 
Begriff der Siikm wi Alim Testament (1877) ; 
and the postlmmons Alttestamentc-Theologle (ed. 
by Palmcke, 1890) and Dinleitung in 'd, Alte 
2esfc«)icnt (ed. by A. Brandt, 2 vols. 1889-90). 
He edited the second edition of Hupf eld’s Com- 
mentary on the Psabns (4 vols. 1867-71) and the 
invaluable Kandiuorterhzich dos hiblisclien Alter- 
ihirins (1884), and was from 1863 joint-editor of the 
quarterly Theologische Stiidieu und Krlti/cen, 


Kiol9 Louis, a Canadian insurgent, born in 
Maiiitoba in 1844, became a leader of the 
or French lialf-breeda, and lieaded the Red River 
rebellion in 1869-70, after waids escaping from the 
country. In 1885 he again estahhslied a rebel 
government in Manitoba, and in November, the 
rising having been quelled, lie was executed at 
Regina. 

Ricuziy Cola di, the famous Roman tribune, 
was born at Rome in 1313. His parentage was 
humble, bis father being a tavera-lveaper named 
Lorenzo, by abbreviation, Rienzo ; the family 
name of Gabrini is sometimes added. The son 
Nicolas (shortened into Cola) studied grammar 
and rhetoric, read and re-iead the Latin bis- 
toiians, philosopher.s, and poets (Greek Avas 
scarcely yet known in Italy ), and excited his im- 
agination, Avhile at the same time he coloured his 
speech, with the pvojjlietic enthusiasm of the in- 
spired wiiteis. The assassination of his hrotlier 
by a Roman noble, whom he found it impossible to 
bring to punishment, finally determined him to 
deliver the city from the baibarons thraldom of the 
barons. In 1343 he Avas appointed by the heads of 
the Guelph party spokesman of a deputation sent 
to the papal court at Avignon to beseech Clement 
VI. to leturii to Rome in order to protect the 
citizens from the tyranny of tlieir noble oppiessor.^. 
Here he obtained a favourable Irearing fioin tlie 
ipope, Avho appointed him notary to the civic 
chamber. In April 1344 Rienzi returned Jronie, 
and sought to obtain the countenance of tlie 
magistrates in his ideas of reform ; but reform he 
found was impos.sihle without revolution ; and for- 
th ree years he loudly and openly menaced the 
nobles. At last, when Rienzi thought he could 
rely on tlie support of the citizens, lie summoned 
them together on the 28t]i of klay 1.347, and, sur- 
rounded by 100 horaenren and the papal legate, he 
delivered a magnificent discoiiise, and pioposed a 
series of laws for the hotter government of the 
community, which were unaniiiiously approved of. 
The aristocratic senators Avere driven out of the 
city, and Rienzi, as trilmne of the holy Roman 
republic, AA^as invested with practically dictatorial 
power. The pope confirmed the eloijuent dictator 
in his autlioiity ; all Italy rejoiced in his succesa, 
and foreign lands, even warlike France (according 
to Iris enthusiastic friend and admirer, Petrarch), 
began to dread the reviving majesty of the Eternal 
City. A bright dream flashed across Rienzi’s im- 
agination, the dream of ev^ery great Italian from 
Dante to Mazzini — the unity of Italy and the 
supremacy of Rome 1 Rienzi despatched messen- 
gers to the vaiious Italian states, requesting 
them to send deputies to Rome to consult 
for the general interests of the peninsula, and 
to devise measures for its utiili cation. Those 
messengers were everyAvhere received Avrth eiitlm- 
siasm, and, on the 1st of August 1347, 200 deputies 
assembled in the Latevaii Church. Rienzi Avas 
croAvnecl ti'ihnne with great ceremony on the 15th 
April. But the nobles Avere still bitterly hostile ; 
Rienzi, Avho defeated tliein in a bloody j3attle on 
the 20bh November, became suthlcniy infected 
Avitli tire insolence of victory and poAver, and pro- 
ceeded to levy taxes and enforce obedience. The 
papal authority Avas tinned against him ; after a 
short 1 ‘eign of seven months he lost heart at the 
combination of forces against him, and fled fco 
Naples. 

After tAVO years of religious meditation among the 
mountains of the Abi'uzzi, Rienzi resumed his life 
as political reformer, and AA^ent to Prague to secure 
the support of the emperor, Charles IV. Charles, 
hoAA'ever, sent him aa a prisoner to Pope Clement 
VI. to Avignon, but by the mediation of Petrarch 
he Avas released from imprisonment. A neAV pope, 
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Imioceiib VI., resolved to take advantage of 
Hieiizi’s old popularity in order to ciu&li the powei ' 
of the Roman nobles, now becoming troublesome, ' 
and sent him to Roine in the train of Cardinal 
Albornoz. Their mission was sndftly accomplished, 
and the power of the nobles overthrown again. 
Rienzi aimed, however, at le-estahlishing liim- 
^elf in supreme authority. In August 1354, 
having borrowed money and raised a small body 
of soldieis, be made a sort of triumphal entry into 
Borne, and Avas leceivedwith iiniversal aeclama- 
tions. But misfortune had impaired and deba'ied 
his character ; he abandoned himself to luxuiious 
living, and his once generous sentiments hud given 
place to a hard, mistrustful, and ciuel disposition. 
The harons refused to recognise his government, 
and fortified themselves in their castles. The war 
against them necessitated the contraction of heavy | 
expenses ; tlie people grumbled ; Rienzi only gie\v' 
more severe and capricious in his exactions and 
punishments. He even murdered the free captain, 
Fra Monreale, for liis Avealtli. In tAvo months his 
rule had hecoine intolerable, and on tlie 8th of 
October an infuriated croAvd .surrounded him in the 
Capitol, and put him to death Avitli ferocious 
indignities. 

The fortunes and fate of Rienzi have been made the 
subject of a romance by Lord Lytton, and of an opera by 
Wagner, See monographs on Rienzi by Papencordt 
(Hamburg, 1841), Auriao (Amiens, 1885), and Redo- 
canachi (Paris, 1888) j and the histories of Mediseval 
Rome by Gregorovius and Reuniont. 

ltiesciig(e]l)irgfe (i.e. ‘Giant Mountains'), a 
moYAU tain -range aliout 23 miles long by 16 broad, 
separating Bohemia from Prussian Silesia. Seen 
fi 0111 Silesia on tlie north they look like a gigantic 
Avail of rock, pierced at places by deep ravines. 
On the .south they fall aAvay more gradually. The 
highest peak is the Schneekoppe (5260 feet), the 
loftiest mountain in tliis part of Europe. Granite 
and crystalline schists, especially mica-.slate, aie 
the principal geologic constituents of the range. 
There are only three passes : one in the east, Avrth 
a raihvay from Landeshut in Silesia to Trautenau 
in Bohemia ; one in the Avest, from Hirschheig to 
Reich enberg ; and one in the middle, fioni Hirsch- 
herg to St Peter in the upper Elbe valley in 
Bohemia. These mountains are a favourite tourist 
resort of the Germans. They figure in popular 
legend as the home of the mountain-spirit 
Riibezahl, called also ^ Herr Johannes/ Avho rules 
the Aveatlier. See bteyer’s Heisehandbuch by 
Letzner ( 6th ed. 1888 ) ; and EiihezciM^ seine Begnin- 
dung in der deutschen Mytlie (Prague, 1885). 

Riesiy a toAvn of south Sicily, 10 miles NW. of 
Terranova, has sulphur-mines and makes Avine and 
olive-oil. Pop. 11,914. 

Rieti (ancient BGate)y a city of Central Italy, 
40 miles NE. of Rome,^ is Availed, and presents a 
medireval appearance ; it has a fine cathedral Avifch 
a monument by ThorAA^aldsen. Poj). 9618. 

Ricraulx Abbey, situated 26 aniles H. of 
York and 10 E. by N. of Thirsk, is a ruined edifice, 
Norman and Early English in style, Oiiginally 
Imilb for the Cistercian order by Walter PEspec in 
1131. The ruins consist of the choir and ti;ansepts 
of the church, AAutli a choir-arch 75 feet high, the 
refectory, and the gate-house. They ^ occupy a 
beautiful site in the valley of the river Rye 5 
'liievaulx* is said to he a coiruption of ‘ Ryeyale/ 
At the dissolution this Avas one of the richest 
foundations in Yorkshire. 

Riff, a name given to the coast districts of 
northern Morocco extending from Cleuta to the 
Avestern frontier of Algiers, and forming a line of 
steep cliffs Avitli feAv harbours. Its Berber inhabit- 
ants Avere formerly much addicted to savage piracy. 


Rifle-bird {Ptilorhis paradiseus)^ often spoken 
of as one of tlie ‘ Birds of Paradise,’ is perhaps the 
best-known species of a genus Avhich, according to 
Elliot, comprises four .species confined to Atistialia 
and to Noav Guinea. Ptilorhis paradiscus inhabits 
the south-eastern ili-stricts of Australia, and is 
found only in veiy thick ‘hush.’ The male 
regarded as niore^ splendid in plumage than any 
otlier Australian IjiuT. Tlie upper parts are A’elvety 



Pdfle-bird {Ptilorhis 2 )(t.radiseus), 


black, tinged Avith purple ; the under parts velvety 
black, diversified Avith olive-gieen. The croAvn of 
tlie head and the throat are coveied Avith innuinei’- 
able little specks of emerald gieen of nio.st brilliant 
lustre. The tail is black, the tAVo central featheis 
rich metallic green. The female, as is often the 
case, is much duller coloured than her mate. See 
Honey-eater. 

Rifles* The object of rifling any Aveapon, 
Avlietlier cannon or small-arm, is for tlie pmpose 
of causing the projectile, Avhen copynaht isai in u.s 
fired fi'om such Aveapon, to rotate by j. b. nuipinoutt 
round its axis, and thus to Company, 
impart steadiness to it in its passage or flkdit 
through the air. Tlie subject of rifled cannon has 
aheady been dealt Avitli under the head of Cannon 
(g.v.); in tins article, therefore, it is intended to 
deal only Avith the question of rifles as applied to 
araall-arins, Avhether militaiy or sporting. The 
idea of impariing steadiness to the projectile and 
theieby increasing the accuiacy of fiie is one AAfliicli 
has exercised the minds of scientific artillerists and 
gunmakei*s from a very early period in the liistoiy 
of firearms. The cause of inaccuracy Avlien firing a 
spherical hall from a smooth-bore firearm may be 
briefly explained as folloAvs : in all muzzle-loading 
arms the projectile must be smaller in diameter 
than the bore of the gun, otheiwise it could not 
enter and be rammed home from the muzzle ; the 
projectile therefore rests on the bottom of the 
barrel, and its centre is heloAV the axis of the bore. 
AYhen the gun is fired part of the gas generated by 
the explosion of the powder escapes over the top of 
the hall, causing a doAvnAvard pressuie on it; as 
this pressure is removed during its passage doAvn 
the barrel the ball impinges on the top siae of the 
barrel, and so on, up and doAvn and h oin side to side, 
until it leaves the muzzle of the gun ; the direction 
of its flight is therefore not in line Avith the axis of 
the bore, but is determined by its last impact 
against the side of the barrel. To oveicome this 
inaccuracy the idea suggested itself to cut |^i'Ooves 
in the bore of the ban el AAdiich by gripping the 
ball Avould cause it to rotate round its axis and to 
leave the barrel more nearly in line Avitli the axis of 
the bore. 

The first authenticated instance Ave have of a 
rifled small-arm being actually used Avas in the 
year 1563, Avlien the Saviss government issued an 
edict to the folloAAung effect: ‘For the last feAV 
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years the art of cutting giooves in the chainber of 
the guns has been introduced witli the o])jecfc of 
incieasing tlie accuracy of fire ,* tlie disadvantage 
resulting therefrom to the common niarksman has 
sown discord amongst them. In ordinary shooting 
matches marksmen are therefore forbidden under a 
penalty of £10 to provide tliemselves_ with rilled 
arms. Every one is nevertheless permitted to liile 
his military weapon and to compete with marks- 
men arme(l with similar weapons tor special prizes.’ 
In the later half of the Ibtli ceutiiiy Augustus 
Kutter of Nuremberg brongdit out a rifle the groo^ms 
of wliicli were in a spiral form, and to him is due 
the idea of this form of rifling. In 1662 a cleric, the 
Bishop of Munster, invented elongated projectiles 
for use in siich arms, but wliether in conjunction 
with a lilled arm or simply with the idea of improv- 
ing the accuiacy of a smooth bore is not knoMUi. In 
1729 Lautmann, a Bussian, brouglit out a pamphlet 
advocating the advantage of firing with balls of an 
elliptical form with a cavity at the base so as to 
augment considerably the impetus imparted to the 
projectile wlien fired from a iilled aim, Lautmann 
undoubtedly liit upon the true theory, and had his 
idea been worked out to a practical result the 
armies of Europe would in all probability liave 
been armed with rifles a hundred years sooner 
than they actually wcic. But Lautmann, like so 
many other inventors, ivas in advance of his age 
and did not live to see the correctness of liis theory 
vindicated. 

In 1750 Wild brought out a rifle with six grooves 
having one turn in the length of the barrm, from 
which he fired halls weighing eighteen to the 
pound, wr/ipped in. an envelope of greased linen, 
the object of the linen being to fill up the bore find 
to impart the necessary rotatmy motion to the 
bullet ; but nothing came of his invention. And 
again in 1770 experiments, which were not siiccess- 
ful, were made at MeU with elongated bullets. 

The adoption of rifles into the Britisk service 
dates from about the year 1800, when the old 95tli 
Regiment, AvJiich later became the Rifle Brigade, 
were armed with * Baker’s rifles,’ so called from 
the name of the inventor. Tlierc were two patterns 
of this an)}, oj)e with eleven and the r>t])or with 
seven giooves, the twist of rilling being one turn 
in 136 mchea. The weight of the rifle was 8 lb. 0 oz. 
and its length 3 feet 9^ inches ; the length of the 
barrel was 2 feet 6 inches, and bore ’705". The 
bullet Avaa splierical ; before being rammed home 
it was wrapped in a greased patch, there being 
a cavity in the butt for carrying these patches. 
After firing a few lounds the barrel became so foul 
that it was difficult to lam the bullets homo ; a 
wooden mallet was therefore served out ■with eacli 
rifle to drive the hall down the barrel. This rifle 
remained in the British service till about the year 
1835, when it was sii pei^seded l)y * the Brunswick 
rifle,’ the invention of Major Beiner in the Brunswick 
army. The barrel of tins arm was rilled with only 
two grooves Iiaving one turn in the length of the 
barrel ; the bullet, which was spherical, was 
‘beUed’— the belt fitting into the grooves in the 
barrel — this method being adopted to give the 
bullet a spin. A grease patch -was also used with 
this rifle ; it added greatly to the difficulty of load- 
ing, as it made it extremely difficult to see whether 
the belt on the liuUet was properly placed in the 

g rooves or not. This rifle w^as the first arm in the 
ritish service which had a percussion-lock, and it 
was not till the year 1842 that a percussion musket 
\yaB generally adopted for tho service. A rifle of a 
similar design was about the same time adopted in 
Russia and in some of the German principalities. 

In. 1837 a rifled aim was adopted in Ejarree for 
the use of the ' Chasseurs ’ or rifle regiments. This 
arm was rifled in the chamber oi) a system invented 


by Captain Delvigne of the French aimy. The 
diameter of the chainl)er was slightly smaller than 
the calibre of tlie bore ; the ball was driven into 
the rifling, but not suificiently far to crush the 
powder. In 1841 the Prussians discarded their 
old muzzle-loading .Muooth-boie musket, and intro- 
duced in its stead an arm which, besides havint> a 
rifled barrel, was also made to load at the breech 
and in & few years the u’hole Prussian army was 
armed with the celebrated ‘ Zinulnadelgewebr’ or 
needle-gun. This arm, the invention of Dreybe 
(q.v.), is a bolt-gun, the needle being contained in 
the bolt ; to load, give a smart blow to the handle of 
the bolt to release it from its fastening, then draw 
back the bolt and inscit the cartridge, close the 
bolt and lock it by turning tlie liandle down to the 
light. The act of closing the bolt compresses the 
mainspring and holds back the needle, which is 
I’el eased in the usual way on pulling tlie trigger. 
The cavtiidge is a peculiar one. There is a papier- 
macli6 plug called | Ziindspiegel,’ in which is 
imbedded the bullet in the form of an egg. The 
percussion -cap is fixed in the rear of the plug; 
behind the plug the powder chaige. The powdS*, 
the plug, and the bullet are all enclosed in a paper 
cart]idge-case, w)}ich is tied in front of the bullet. 
On firing the gun the needle presses through the 
powder charge and stiikes the cap in the plug so 
that the charge is ignite<l from the front, the idea 
being that by this means the hullet is less likely to 
be detached from its bed in the papier-macli6 plug, 
whicli latter takes tlie^ rifling and imparts rotation 
to the projectile, the diameter of wliicli is '54 of an 
inch, whereas the calibre of the barrel is '61 of an 
inch. 

Luring some experiments at Spandau in 1846 so 
many needles were broken that the continuance of 
the arm in the service was in great jeopardy ; but 
its efficacy in quelling disturbances in tlie troublous 
times in 1848 and 1849 was so great that in the 
year 1860 a further large number of arms was 
made, and the system was further extended by the 
introthiction of carbines on the same inodel. In 
1842 the Austrians armed their rifle regiments 
with a rifle. Tims we see that by the year 1842 
all the great powers of E^iropo had armed a 
part of their troops with rifles, and that by 1846 
the whole of the Prussian army was not only so 
armed, but that their arms also possessed the great 
superiority over all others of being breech-loaders. 
Another point in which the Pru.ssians had a superi- 
ority Over otlier nations was that tiiey had a coin- 
l-jlefce cai'tridge combining in one case the projectile, 
the powder charge, and the percussion-cap — the 
introduction of a breech-loader enabling them to 
]la^"e a capped cartridge instead of having to place 
a cap on the nipple for each discharge. Those who 
are old enough to rGineiuber the old pcrcussion-lock 
with the cajqjing and uncapping of the nipple will 
appreciate the immense advantage that was gained 
by the introduction of a capped cartridge. 

The vast superiority of the Prussian ^ ncedle- 
gun over tho rifles in use in other countries gave 
a great impetus to the spirit of invention, and in 
1849 Captain Mini6 (q.v.), of the French army, 
brought out a rifle called the Minid rifle ; this arm 
was first introduced into the French, and subse- 
quently, about 1861, into the English army, 
tip to this date rifles were only issued to mle 
regdnients, but with the introduction of the Mini6 
rifle it was intended to discard the smooth-bore 
altogether and to arm the whole army witli rifles. 
Tlie adoption of the Minie )*ifle was a great step in 
advance ; it was the first time the spherical bullet 
was discarded in favour of one of a cylindro-con- 
oidal form. The bullet had a hollow base in which 
was jdaced an iron cup ; on the explosion of the 
powder this cup forced the bullet into tlie grooves 
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of the rifling. The sepai ate giea'^e patch wag dis- 
continued, lubrication being obtained by greasing 
the paper in which the bullet was wiapped ^\itU a 
mixture of tallow and beeswax. The nlle weighed 
9 lb. 13 oz. ; its length was 4 feet 7 inches. Tlie 
bairel weighed 4 lb. 13 J oz. and was 39 inches long; 
the diameter of the bore "was '702", the number of 
groove*’ three, having a t^^i^t of one turn in 36 
inches. The charge of powder was 2^ diams, or 
nearly 70 grains, and the wekdit of the bullet was 
680 grains. _ The rifle was sighted to 1000 yards. 
A description of it has been ^iven in «ome 
detail for the sake of compai’ison with tlie 
rifles of the present day. All the English infantry 
legiments which proceeded to the Crimea were 
armed in the first instance with this jille, and a 
large propoi tion of the French army also had a rifle 
constructed on the same principle, though varying 
in detail from the English pattem. This gave the 
allies an immense advantage over their Russian 
adveisaries, who were .still, with few exceptions, 
armed with the old smooth-bore. 

But tlie IMinie lifle was cumbeisome and heavy, 
and as early as 1852 expeiiments were made 
wdtli a view of obtaining a better weapon. The 
result of these experiments led to the intio- 
duction of the Enfield Rifle, Pattern 1853, so 
called from the Royal Small-arms Factory at 
Enfield Lock, from which factory the rifle was 
first introduced. The principal point of cliflevence 
between tliis arm and the Alinie was the great 
reduction in the diameter of the bore from *702" to 
■577". This reduction of the bore enabled the 
barrel to be made veiy much lighter without in 
any way impairing the arm as a shooting weapon ; 
in fact it shot very much better, as the bullet was 
better propoi tioiied. And, ■while the powder charge 
remained the same, the bullet was i educed in 
weight from 680 to 535 grains ; by this means the 
initial velocity was gieatly increased and the 
height of trajectory diminished at all ranges. The 
lubrication of the bullet was the same as in the 
Minie, There were two descriptions of this rifle, 
the long and the short ; the long was issued to the 
regiments of the line, and the short to rifle and 
light infantry regiments. A carbine was also con- 
structed on the same principle for is.sue to the 
cavalry and Royal Artillery. The issue of this 
rifle and ammunition to the native troops in India 
was the occasion of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, it 
being believed that the grease round the bullets 
was cows’ and pigs’ fat purposely supplied to defile 
Hindus and Mohammedans alike. 

But while the armies of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the Prussian, were all armed with a muzzle- 
loading rifle more or less on the principle of the 
Alinie, experiments were being continually cavried 
on with the view of obtaining a good bieech-loader. 
It was not, however, till the Danish wav of 1864 
that the very vast superiority of the breech- over the 
muzzle-loader was brongUt prominently home to 
the authorities. The need was urgent, hut in 
order to give time to di.scover a really satisfactory 
hreecli-loading rifle it was determined in the first 
instance to convert the Enfield into a breech- 
loader by attaching the Snider breech-action to 
the Enfield barrel. Tlie old arms were readily 
converted, and a large number of new anus were 
made on this principle, so that by the time of the 
Franco -Prussian wav the whole English army was 
armed with the Snider hreech-loaaer, and during 
the winter of 1871-72 the militia and volunteers 
also received these arms ; but it was perfectly well 
understood that the introduction ot the Snider 
breech-loader was only intended to fill the gap 
until a more perfect and more efficient weapon 
could be devised; and after a most exhaustive 
series of trials, which had been conducted for some 


time by a «'pecial committee appointed foi tlie 
purpo>-e, the Mai tirii- Henry rifle was in the year 
1871 recommended for airoption in the EniU-'h 
army. 

The maufactine commenced f-lioitly atterN\aid>, 
and the fii-t i^sue of lilles of tlih pattern to the 
tioops was made in 1874. The Maitini Ineech- 
action lias alieady been described under the head 
of Bieech-loading (q.v.). The barrel was the in- 
vention of Mr Alexander Henrj’, a gunmaker of 
Edinburgh. The calibie is ’45"^ and tlie foim of 
the rifling is peculiar. Fig. 1 lepievents an end 
section of a barrel rifled on tbh *-ystem. Tliere 



Pig. 1. — Section of Henry Barrel, I'lctual size [a ) and 
enlarged (&). 

are seven giooves, having a complete turn in 22 
inches, cut in the ban el, forming &e\en plain 
surfaces at AA. These aie tangential to the peri- 
phery of the projectile which is lepiesented hy the 
dotted circle C. In addition to tlie bearing surfaces 
thus obtained there are seven angular projections, 
BB, extending inw^ards from the ends of tlie grooves 
on plain A. Thus in its jia'^sage dow:n the bore 
tlie bullet has fourteen bearing surfaces at AA,..BB, 
and it expands into the spaces left between A and 
B, and thus obtains its rotatoiy motion. Whiht 
tlie^e transformations w^ere goiii" on in England 
the French bad adopted the Ciiasseput rifle in 
1869, superseded in 1874 by the Gras ; the Gei- 
mans iu 1871 discarded the needle-gun and adopted 
the Mauser (see Brekch-loading) ; the Austiians 
after their war with Prusria in 18C6 adopted in 
1868 the Werndl rifle; tlie Italians adopted the 
Vetterli in 1871 ,* the Russians adopted the Beidan 
rifle, Mark L, in 1867, super.seded in 1871 by Mark 
II. of the same rifle; the Americans adopted the 
Springfield, whilst the minor states adopted breech- 
loaders of various designs and patteins. It is 
unnecessary in this article to give a full descrip- 
tion of alf these rifles, most of them having the 
bolt bieech- action, a drawing of which may be seen 
under the head of Breech-loading (q.v.), and the 
tables at the end of the article give all essential 
pavticulais in connection witli the more important 
arm.s. 

At the time of its introduction the !Marti«i- 
Henry lifle was probably the finest military rifle 
in Europe ; ft is extremely accurate either at long 
or short ranges ; its bullet has great penetrative 
power. The rifle is simple and docs not easily get 
out of order. But, while the Martini-Henry iifle 
was move accurate at all ranges and had a higher 
terminal velocity and lower tiajectories at long 
ranges than tlie rifles of the continental armies, 
these rifles had a higher muzzle velocity and low'er 
trajectoiy up to langes of 500 yards, This w^as 
due to two causes ; fiiist, because the propoi tion of 
powder to bullet ivas greater in the foreign tliau in. 
the English caitridge; and secondly, because the 

value of was also greater— this being the 
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mathematical expi e'^^on u'^ecl in England to denote 
the power of the air to letard bullets in their Might, 
uhere T) is the diameter of tlic bullet in inches 
and W its weight in pounds ; tlierefore the snialler 
the value of the fraction tlie less power has the 
air to letard the lliglifc of the bullet, and vice vcrsil. 
The heaviei the bullet can be made in proportion 
to its dkmetei, the better able it will be to niahi- 
tain its velocity at long langes. Tt was deier- 
luinecl to endeavour to remedy the defect referred 
to above, so that the English rifle should be 
superior to all otlieis in all paiticulaih at fill 
langes. To do this it was necessary to maintain 


tlie low value of 




^ and to increase the proportion 


of powder to bullet ; this led to the introduction of 
the Enfleld-Martini rifle, in which the Martini 
action was maintained, but tlie calibre of tlie barrel 
was reduced to *40'^ Owing to the high nni/zle 
velocity obtained— viz. 1570 feet — the traieciory 
was very flat and the shooting exceedingly accurate. 
Several thousands of these arms were made, but 
before they were issued to the tioops a far more 
important change was determined on — viz. the in- 
troduction of a mcajazinc rifle. A magazine lille 
may be described as one which has attached to it 
a magazine or case or hopper containing four or 
more caitridges which are fed one by one into the 
barrel by mechauisiu in connection with and 
actuated by the breech-action; and the primary 
object of a magazine arnr is to enable the soldier 
at a critical nronrent to lire a certain nirmbev of 
consecutive shots witliorrt having to reload from 
the pouch. 

The great importance of a magazine arm was 
first practically demonstrated in the American wav 
between the North arril Sorrth in 18G1, when one 
reginrent of the northern anny, armed witli a 
magazine rifle, successfully resisted the attack of 
a force at least three times as numerous armed 
with the ordinary single loader, simply on account 
of the great rairidity of fire. And again in tire 
war between Turkey and Russia in 1877 tire con- 
stant repirlse of tJielirissiaii assaults on the Turkish 
Hires before Plevna was in a great ineasure, if not 
mainly, due to the fact that the Turks wove armed 
with the Wincliester repeating I'iile, which enabled 
them to mow down the Russians by hundreds as 
they crossed the open to the assault. In the 
United States there were at that time several 
systems already in practical use, and after the 
experience of the Turkish war the question was 
seriously taken rip by most of the Eiriopean 
governments. By the end of the year 1879 the 
French government had adopted the Kropat&chek 
magazine rifle for the navy ; the Gorin ang were 
expel inien ting with a Mauser rifle converted to 
take the Lee magazine; the Austrians were ex- 
perimenting with the Kropatschek and the Spit- 
alski ; in Italy the Bertoldo rifle had been 
issued to some few regiments for trial ; in Switzer- 
land the troops were armed with the Vetterli 
repealer; and in Norway and Sweden a repeater on 
the German principle w'as on trial. The matter 
was then taken up by the English government, 
and a committee was appointed by the War Office 
to consider the whole question. Although the 
number of magazine rifles is legion, the magazines 
themselves ai*e all modifications of one or other of 
a few principal syateins or types, which may for 
convenience be divided under the following heads : 

(1) Those with the magazine in the fore end of 
the stock under tlie barrel ; ( 2 ) those with the 
magazine under the breech-action ; ( 3 ) those with 
the magazine above and at the side of the breech - 
action ; (4) those with the magazine in the butt 
of the stock; (5) those with the magazine in a 
circular form round the breech-action. 


Type No. 1 may he desciihed briefly as follows ; 
Tlie magazine consists of a metal tube fixed in the 
fore end of the stock, and capable of containim** 
eight or moie cartridge^. The tube or magazine 
is loaded by drawing back tlie bolt of the hieech- 
action and inseiting the carLiidge.s one by one into 
the tube at the breech end, there being a catcli to 
retain them when once inserted ; the insertion of 
the cartridges gradually compres.scs a long spiral 
spring contained in the tube, so that when the 
tube is full the spring is completely compressed, 
and is exerting its force on the whole column of 
cartridges in the direction of the breech end of the 
bairel, the base of one cartiidge being always 
p] eased against the bullet of the one next beiiind 
lb. Tlie action of unlocking and drawing hack the 
holt A\ithdraws one cartiidge at a time from tlie 
magazine, and places it in front of the bolt ; and 
the action of closing the bolt foices the cartiidge 
into the ban el. As each cartridge is thus with- 
drawn for loading, the colunm of cartridges Muiliin 
the tube iw pressed back as already desciibed, leav- 
ing another cartridge in position to be withdraivn 
for loading. There is generally a stop or ‘cut-ofl’’ 
whicl), when applied, prevents tlie bolt from act- 
ing on the magazine, so that the arm may be 
used as a single loader on occasion.s wlien it may 
not be considered either necessary or (Ie.sirable to 
biing ilie magazine into play. 

In type No. 2 the magazine can either he detach- 
able and carried in tlie .soldier’s pouch, to be attached 
to the rifle when lequired for use, or it can be a 
fixture on the arm itself. In either case the maga- 
zine consists of a metal box containing from six to 
ten cartridges, according to the size of tlie cartiidge. 
The cartridges, which are inserted at the top of the 
box or magazine, eompreg.s a spring in the maga- 
zine which is generally either in a zigzag form or 
in the form of a C. In this type of magazine the 
cartridges lie on Ibo top of one anotlier, and uob 
hullet to base as described in No. 1 type. They 
are held in the magazine by a catch or *■ cut-off,’ and 
when this is applied the lifle can be used as a 
single loader. On withdi awing the cut-off and 
drawing back the bolt, the spring in the magazine 
forces one cartridge up in front of tlie bolt,^ which, 
on being pnsljed home, forces tlie cartridge into the 
barrel. By a mechanical contrivance, only one 
cartridge at a time can be forced up out of the 
magazine. 

In type No, 3 the magazine can also be either 
detachable or a fixture on the rifle. In magazines 
of this typo no spring is necessary to force the 
cartridge out of the magazine, which is loaded by 
dropping the cartiidge in at the top. At the 
bottom of the magazine, on tlie side next the body 
of the rifle, there is a slot, wibli a corresponding 
slot in the body or slioc of the breech -action. On 
drawing hack the bolt one cartridge passes out of 
the magazine through these slots into the shoe, and 
just in front of the bolt, by the force of gravitation 
alone. The cartiidge is then forced into the barrel 
by the action of closing the bolt. There is also a 
cut-off Avitli magazines of thi.s type to prevent car- 
tridges passing through the slots when it is not 
required to use the magazine. 

In No. 4 type various attempts have been made 
from time to time to utilise the butt of the stock 
by hollowing it out ami converting it into a maga- 
zine. In this system the cartridges are brought up 
one by one into the loading position by a ratchet 
actuated by the bolt. As tlie holt is clrawn back 
the ratchet is also forced back, and hooking on to a 
cartridge biings it forward as the bolt i& 
home again. 

In type No. 6 the cartridges are contained in a 
cylinder placed around the breech -action of the 
rifle. A spring acts cii these cartridges and biings 
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them up one by one in front of the bolt, the act of 
clo^inf^ foicing the cai into the ban el. There 
aie objection'i to tlie two typeh Nos 4 and o 
which have pi evented the adoption by any "oveui- ^ 
ment of a magazine aim constructed "on these 
s>«-tems; it is unnecessary tlierefore to desciihe 
tliem further. Of the anus pie viously referied to 
as being undei tiial by vaiions Eiiiopean goveiii- 
ments at tlie tdose of the year 1879 the Kiopat- 
schek is an oKample of type No. 1, the Lee maga- 
zine of type No. 2, the Jannann of type No. 8. 
Theie is' no example of type No. 4, but the 
Bpitalski is an example of type No. 5. 

The (Jeimans weie tlie (list to re-arm the whole 
of their infaiitiy with a magazine lille ; but, pending 
the icsult of tiials wliicli were being canied on 
n itii small-boie rifles and smokeless powdei,tliey 
detei mined in the hist instance to convert the tlien 
existing Maii.ser lifle into a magazine arm, as i 


L\penments neie carried on in England with botli 
these lifies, and tlie results "weie such as to waiiant 
the coinniittee, wdiich had been in\estigating the 
subject, to recoin mend in the year 1SS7 the adop 
tion of a magazine rifle foi the English ai tun , of 
wliicli tlie following is a Inief description. The 
hail el is litled on the ]Metford pnnciple (fig. 2, C), 
in which tlieie are no comer') nor angles to hold 
the_ fouling. The twist of the lifiiiig is one turn in 
10 inches, the hoie of the baiiel is -.80.3 inches, 
and its length 30-20 inches. 

The holt bieech-action which has been adopted 
for the lifle is a mocUHed form of the Lee bolt. 
The Lee magazine {fig. *2, D, 7^1), wliicli has also 
been adopted, holds eight caitiidges, and L detach- 
able— i e. it can be canied on the aim itself or in the 
soldiei’s poiicli ; its position on the aim is iniiuedi- 
ately in fioriL of tlie tuggei-guaid un<leineatli the 
body of the hicech-action, in whicdi a slot oi opening 


tliL 'would leqiiiie no change of ammunition, the is cut tlnough which tlie caitridges am fed up b\ 
magazine being placed in the fore end of the stock a spring leady to be pushed into the baiiel by the 
as desGiibed imder the licad of No. 1 type. Liit it closing of the bolt. Theie aie tw^o turned in Ups 
was geneially undei stood tliat in ovdei to deiive (fig. 2, D) at the mouth of the magazine under 

the full benefit fiom a magazine arm the soldier wliich the heads of the cartiidges aie inseited 

would have to cany uioie aniiuniiition, and, as it when filling it; the lim of the cartiidge projecting 
was not desirable to add to the w'eight of his sufficiently to he caught by the holt. These Ups 

equipment, this could only be done by lediicing the pievent the caitiidges fiom lieing bhot out by tlie 

weigh 1 of the cartridge. 

A reduction of boiu, ^ ^ ^ 

almost siiie qud^ ^ ^ 

fresh tlifUculties.' It is* ^ ^ 

quite impossible in the ' \ t 

article to disemss fully ^ c 

had to be overcome 

either as regaids cai- 'V 

tridgo-case, bullet, 
nowdci, lilUiig, jStc., 

but it may be stated Eig. 2, — The Lee-Metford Magazine Ilifle, Mark I. : 

that it w^'as generally a, nJle skewing section of bieecli after four cartridges have been fired, B, jiait of rifle showin, 
conceded tliat the ordi- sightb, &e, ; C, section of bairel; D, E, iiKigazme, F, magazine spiiiig, G, eaitndge 

iiaiy charge of loose 

black powder could not be imed in a lille witli I spiing, and hold the head clowm till the bullet ha 


a 1)01 G less than *40" on account of tlie difficulty 
of overcoming the fouling wdiich w^ould take jilace 
in a .small here, and also on account of the diffi- 
culty of making a suitable cartridge-case. There- 


spiing, and hold the head clowm till the bullet has 
entered the chamber of tlie baiTel. A cut- oft' is 
provided to enable tlie arm to be msed as a binglc 
loader ; this ib a plate pivoted at one end, and it 
is palled out by means of a thumb -piece pi ejecting 


fore the question of the explosive to be used Jiad on tlie right side. When it is thus pulled out the 
to be considered in connection with the (piestion magazine is in action, but 'when pushed in the plate 


of the reduction of bore. Tlie Swiss w^ere tlie 
fiist to arrive at a practical .solution of tlie diffi- 
culty, Two rifles w^'eie bi ought out in Switzer- 
land" very similar to one another, and merely 
diifeiing in points of minor details. One w^as the 
Paibin rifle, iiaving a calibre of '295 inch. Tlie 
powder charge con.sisted of 70 grains of black 
powder compiessed into a solid pellet, and the 
weight of the bullet, ■svhich 'svas nickel coated, was 
217 giains. The foice of tlie powder w'as very 
greatly increased by compression, and, the propor- 
tion of pow'der to Imllet being very high, a muzzle 
velocity w'as obtained of no less than about 1850 

" J)2 

feetj and the value of ^ being 2*8 the velocity 

was W’ell kept up at all ranges. The other Swdss , 
lifle was the Hebler. The c^ibre of this rifle wuis ' 
the same as the Rubin— viz. *295 inch j the chaige 
was 74 grains of compressed black pow'cler, the 
■weight of niekel-idatecl bullet 225 grains ; both 
these lifies had magazineb on the Lee principle. ! 

410 


partly covers up tlie aperture tlirongh wliich the 
carliidges pass out of the magazine, and forms a 
bed on which to place the cartridges by hand. 
The magazine, wdiicli fits into a slot cut in the 
stock under the opening in the body, is held in 
position by a catch. Tins can he wdthdrawm by a 
small trigger iu front of the main tiigger, wdien the 
magazine is released. The magazine can only he 
filled hy one cartridge at a time; the'.e can he 
passed into it through the slot in the body of the 
bieech if it is desired to fill the magazine when 
attached to the rifle. The spring (fig. 2, E) vvhicli 
forces the cartridge up is in the form of a coil 
flattened at tlie .side. The rifle has two sets^ of 
sigiits, the ordinary back sight (fig. 2, A«) being 
graduated to 1900 yards ; but for longer ranges 
there is a pair of sights consisting of a dial sight 
( fig. 2, B6 ) on the left side of the fore end of the 
stock, and a slioit arm (fig. 2, Bl-) near tlie trigger, 
at the end of which is a small hole. The w*eight of 
the rifle is 9 lb. 6 oz., and length 49*3 inches. The 
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l)aYonet, 'sveighiiig 15 oz., is in the form of a short 
knife having a blade 12 inches long. The car- 
tridge {fig. 2, Lx) for this nfle consists of a solid 
dra^vn biass cartridge-case, in which is inserted a 
pellet of 70 grains of conipiessed black fine-^aain 
powder; the length of the pellet is 1*6225 inch. 

The black powder is to be nltiinately supeiseded 
by a smokeless powder (see Gun- COTTON) — prob- 
ably Abel’s ‘ cordite * powder. 

After inseition of the powder pellet the case is 
necked so as to reduce the diameter at the mouth 
of the case to '312 inches. 

The smallness of tlie bore necessitated a long 
bullet, in order to get the necessary weight, and a 
quick twist in the I'ifling ; it was found that an 
ordinal y hardened lead bullet could nob stand tlie 
strain, and therefoie the bullet, which weighs 215 
grains, is composed of a haidened lead core inserted 
into an envelope of ciipio nickel turned over at 
the end to prevent the gas on the explosion of the 
pellet getting up between the envelope and lead 
coie. The length of the bullet is 3 '05 inches, and 
diametei '312 inches. It is pressed into tlie mouth 
of the cai bridge-case, which holds it fiiiiily. A 
packet of ten of these cai bridges weighs 10 ounces. 

The muzzle velocity obtained with the powdei 
pellets is 1830 ft, -seconds; but with the cordite 
powder about 2000 ft. -seconds. When firing at 
600 yards lange the liigliest point of the trajectory 
above the line of sight is 5 feet, whereas that of 
the Enfield- Mai tini '40-bore lifie is 6 feet, and of 
the Martini-Henry '45-bore lifie 8 feet 7 inches. 

But the English government was nob the fust 
to adopt a small- bore magazine lidc for the 
general armament of the whole army, the French 
having adopted the Leliol rifle as early as the 
year 1887. It has been already stated tliat tlie 
Frencli navy had for some time previously been 
aimed with the Kiopatschek icpeafciiig lillc, having 
the magazine in the fore end of the stock ; and, like 
the Germans, the French had converted their single 
loading Gi as rifle into a repeater on tlic ICropatscliek 
model. TJie Lebel ia an impioved Gras lepcating 
rifle; the boie of the barrel is -315 inches. The 
magazine ( fig. 3) ia in the fore end of the stock, and 

a peculiai iby in the constniction of 
the Mauser and Marinliclier lilies 
which in list he mentioned. This 
peculiariLy consists in the baiTcl 
proper being encased in a ban el 
lacKeb or light steel cylinder, both 
being screwed into the body of 
the breech, and the nose end of 
the ban el passing loosely thioiigh 
ft thimble at the end of the ban el 
Fig. 3.— French Lebel Magazine Kifle, in section. jacket. The sights are fixed to 

the barrel jacket. Thcie is a 

holds eight caifciidges. The points of the bullets very slight air-space between the barrel and the 
are flattened to lessen the chance of accidental jadveb, and the advantages claimed for the com- 
explosions in the tube, which might he caused hy pound barrel aie chiefly tliat tlie barrel proper is 
the cap of one cartridge rcvsting on the point of the protected and is less liable to injury from a blow, 
bullet of the cartridge in rear of it. The cartridge- and that the outer coating does not beat so lapidly 
case is charged with about 35 giains of smokeless as a barrel constructed zn the ordinary way, and 
powder, and the bullet Aveighs about 215 grains, that therefore a haiulguaid, such as is used with 
The muzzle velocity is about 2000 ft. -seconds, the English lifle, is not necessary. The Mannliciier 
Great results iveie expected fi'oni this rifle Avhen and the Manser both have a calibie of ‘315", and 
first introduced; but expeiience has shown that lire a bullet weighing 216 grains, the charge of 
the smokeless powder adopted for tlie Lebel smokeless powder being about 35 grains, ana the 
cai-tridge is not reliable, and that after being kept muzzle velocity about 2000 ft. -seconds. In the 
a year or so it greatly deteriorated. bands of the dhilian Congressionalists the Mami- 

The Lebel liflo itself has proved inferior to lioher lifle contributed very largely to the defeat of 
ope of a simpler construction, called the Berthiei* Bahnaceda in 1891. 

lifle after the name of the inventor. The breech Sporting Bijlcs have already been dealt with 
mechanism is on the same principle as that of all under the liead of Breech-loading and Firearms 
other magazine arms — viz. the bolt containing the (q^v,). But it maybe as Avell to observe that the 
striking apparatus j Init tlie magazine in the fore same princixile or law governs the ammunition for 
end of the stock is discarded, ana the iMannlicher the sporting as for the military lifle, only it is 
magazine adopted in its place. This consists of a dilferently applied. In the military rifle a high 



light metal frame or clip holding five caitrulgcb* 
the clip is diopped into a leceptacle to hold it, but 
cannot drop through, as the bottom caitridge lest? 
on a spring which foices the caitridges up, as in 
the ca&e of tlie Lee magazine, and tlie clip is held 
up by the top caitiidge, which pi esses against the 
turned -in sides of the clip. As soon as the last 
cartridge is fed into tlie barrel by the bolt theie is 
nothing to hold up the clip, Avhich then drops out, 
and on the withdiawal of tlie bolt another clip full 
of caitridges is inseited. There is a cut-off Ariiich 
enables tlie rifle to be used as a single loader. The 
bullet weighs 205 grains, and consists of a hardened 
lead coie coated with a white metal envelope. The 
charge is 33 giains of smokeless powder. Ten 
cartridges Aveigh about oz. The bore of tlie 
ban el is -30 and av eight of arm 8^ lb. Tlie 
muzzle velocity is 2070 ft. -seconds. The extreme 
simplicity in the mechanism of the holt of this lifle 
ia one of its chief lecommendations. In Geunany 
tlie original Tilausei rifle, Avhich liad been converted 
into a magazine arm as a tcinjioiary nieasuie, as 
already described, Avas, in 1889, supeiseded by one, 
also the invention of Mauser, having a baiiel Avitli 
a boie of '315 inches, and in Avhich the magazine is 
filled fiom a metal clip containing five cartridges, 



Fig. 4. — German Mauier Magazine Kifle, in Koction. 


aomewliat like the Mannliciier ; hut the clip or 
cartridge-holder does not itself pass into the le- 
ceptacle made for the cartiklges, as in the Mann- 
licliGi 'f but, being held over the receptacle or 
magazine, the caitridges arc pushed out of it by 
the thumb, and tlie clip itself falls off. The maga- 
zine rifles of other nations aie all modifications of 
one or othei of those alicady described ; but there is 
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velocity and great accuracy aie required at models 
ately long ranges ; it is tlierefore necpaaiy to have 
a heavy bullet in pi o portion to its diameter. But 
in sporting rifles long range shooting is not renuirecl ; 
tlie bullet can tlieiefore he made very much lighter 
in pioportion to its diameter. And as tlie shock of 
recoil from a light hnllot is comparatively slight, the 
powder charge may he very large ; by this means a 
very higli muzzle velocity i.s obtained and gi eat ac- 
cuiacy at short range.s. As an example of the above 
■\ve may take tlie '450" bore Evpiess rillo and comjiaie 
it with the Martini ride having the same hoie. The 
charge of powder for tlie Martini-Henry cartridge 
is 85 graiiiM, and weight of bullet 480 grains — pro- 
poition of powder to bullet, 1 to 5’^ ; muzzle velocity, 
1320 ffc.-secondsj highest point of trajectory at 100 
yards, 2^ indies; at 150 yards, nearly 7 inches. ^ In 
the -loO" Evpiess the powdei charge is 120 grains; 
weight of Imllet, 2G0 grains ; proportion of powder 
to ljullet, 1 to 2jl ; muzzle velocity, over 2000 ft.- 
seconda; highest point of trajectory at 100 yards, 
inch ; at 150 yards, under S.-j: inches. In the 
year 1891 the tioopa of tlie countiiea cnumeiated 
below were either aimed or were in pioeess of being 
armed with magazine riiles ; hut at that time in 
Noiway and Suedon and in lliissia the pattern to 
lie adopted had not been iinallj'’ decided on. In the 
United States of America the original Lee rifle is 
still in use, hut the AVinchester ami oilier sinall- 
hore lepeateus are also iu the hands of a part of the 
United states aIm 3 ^ 


MAGAZINE RIVLICS IN USE. 


Countiy, mile. Wclulit. 

11 ) o?. 

Ansti ia . . . . , .iraniiliclior. 10 2 
England . . . .Lur-Metfoid, 0 0 

France Lebel. 0 4 

GeriJiany ... jVJin:«J‘r, 0 8 

Italy..... Yettinli 10 10 


Olilllire, 

inchcH, 

•316 

■303 

•316 

•310 

•409 


No. of 

Mngiiitliio ZloiiiulH 111 
Af(ii<it/liio 

Fixed box. 6 

Uelachiiblc. 8 

Tube. 3 

Fixer! box. 6 

Fixed box. 6 


For a more detailed account of the aims referred to in 
above article the leader is referred to ‘Aunes afouporta- 
tives,’ by fcJchmidt, in En(}inecrin(j^ Nos. of February C, 
March G, April 3, and May 15, 1891, and Treatho on 
Military Small^arras and Ammunitiou ^ by Lient.-coloiiol 
Bond, 11. A. See also the articles in this woik on Filiu- 
ARUH, GUif. GUNNUKV, PuOJKOribE, VOLUNTECUa, &C. 

milemciL All British infantry arc now lido- 
juen ; but till 1854 riflemen were the exception, the 
army generally Iiaving the smooth-hoie Mirown 
Bess.* During the Peninsular Avar the 60th and 
95tli Eegiments Avere armed as ridemeu, taught 
liglit infant! y drill, and clotlied in dark gi-een. 
The 95tli became the ‘ Kiilc Brigade.* The GOtli 
are called * The King’s Royal Rifle Coips.’ In 1881 
the 26th and OOfch were linked to form the * fScottish 
Hides,’ and dressed in green ; Avhilc the 83d and 
SGth Foot Avpie fonned into tlie ‘ Royal Irish Rides,* 
fcjco also V 0 LUJMTEEU 8 . 


capital of Livonia, and next after St 
Peteishiug and Odessa the third seaport of Russia, 
lies on the Dwina (crossed hove by a bridge of 
boats and a railway bridge) 7 miles from the 
mouth of the river, and 350 l)y rail SW. of St 
Petersburg vii% P.skofl. Tlic old toAvn has naiTow 
streets and modiuwal houses and stores ; hut the 
hubuibs are laid out in broad .stioets Avitli haiid- 
Home buildingK. The chief edifices are the cathe- 
dral built iu 1204, burned down in 1547, but re- 
built; St Peter’s Church (1406), Avith a ntceple 
460 feet high; the castle of tlie old Knights of 
the Sword, built 1494-1515, the foimei* residence 
of the grand-inastev of the order ; and several old 
guild houses and Hanseatic halls. It is the seat 
archbisiiop of the Greek Church. Its in- 
is are rapidly groAving ; they turn out cottons, 
les, tobacco, corks, spirits, oil, metal Avares, 
paper, ilax, jute, and oilcloth, and employ 


rieaily 12,000 Arork-])eople. Tlie exqjoifcs leach an 

annual average of £5,560,000 ( £2,396,000 in 1866) 

and embrace grain (average £1,433,000), linihei 
(£1,175,000), (lax (£1,077,000), linseed (£581,500) 
liemp and liemp-seecl (£443,000), avooI, ludes, eggs' 
oilcake, hair (horse and camel), and mineral oil! 
The imports (iron and steel, coal, machine! \ 
cotton, dye-AVoods, corkwood, hei lings, mamue' 
Avoollen.s, anti Avine) avei’age £2,233,000 (£675,000 
in 1866). Britain’s share in tiiis trade is lepre- 
sen ted by an average of £2,604,000 for exports ami 
£978,350'for imports. The port, Avliich is closed by 
ice for three to four months in tlie Avinter, L 
entered by an average of 2396 vessels of 1,047*915 
tons every year, of Avliicli 625 of 464,500 tons’aie 
British. Xtiga lias grown from 102,500 inhabitant^* 
ill 1867 to 169,329 in 1881, and 175,300 in 1885. 
Neaily one-half aie flcrmaiis (Avitb German-speak- 
ing jeAVs), one-fourtli Russians, and one-fointh 
Letts. Riga was founded in 1201 liy Albert, 
Bisliop of Livonia, and soon became a liust-iale 
commercial toAvii, and member of the Hanseatic 
League. It belonged to Poland fiom 1561, and in 
1621 Avas taken by Giistavus Adolphus, and in 1710 
Avaa finally annexed to Russia. 

The Guff of Riga is an inlet on the east side of 
the Bal tic Hca, Avliich Avashes the shores of Couilainl, 
Livonia, and Estlionia, It is 105 miles in lengtli 
from north to south, and about 60 in breadth. The 
islands of Oesel, Dago, IMoIin, and AYoiiuh lie 
atliwart tlie entrance. The chief rivei Avhicli 
falls into the gulf is the DAviiia. Sandbanks render 
navigation in some purls dungerouH. 

Riglli. See Rku. 

Rig^lit Ascension* Sec As(ji-:ksu)n. 

Ilift'ht-IiaiMlodncss is no doubt due to the lack 
of perfect symmetry in tlie human body. If the 
latter could be folded over from a medial lino so 
that each organ of the one side fell exactly upon a 
coiiespomling organ of the otiiov, avo should have a 
stiucture liiglily favonrahlo, mechanically, to the 
equal use of each limb, nnd amhidextial individuals 
Avould he tlie rule, not tlie exception. If a vertical 
line be draAvn dividing the liody it Avill be found 
that tlie centre of gravity is a little to the right of 
this medii'il line. This makes the light side heavier. 
From a series of oxpeiiinenls the greater Avcight 
lias been estimated at about 15 ounces. Upon this 
fact is founded ilic nioolianical tlieory of ri^dit- 
handedness, or the predominance of the right 
hand over the left ; or, more generally, of the limbs 
of the right side over tliose of the left, as expounded 
by I’rofessor Buchanan of Glasgow in a })iimphlet 
published in 1862, The ihrce-lohed right lung is 
moi'e capacious and recoivos moie air during an 
inspiration than the two-lohed left. The liver 
during inspiiation SAvings toAvard the light side, 
shifting the centre of gravity farther to that side* 
In violent muscular exertion there is more aii 
pioportionally inhaled by llio lung of the side 
Avluch sustains tlie exertion. Normally about 230 
cubic inches of air are contained by the lungs, of 
Avliich the rig] it holds 20 inches more than the leff. 
Under exertion of tlie right side tlie larger lung is 
hotter filled than the smaller, and the centre of 
gravity is removed until it is found in a line pass- 
ing through the right foot; so that the right leg 
and foot alford a steadier basis of sn])j)oit tlnm the 
left AvouUI do under similar circuiiis lances. AYhich- 
ever leg avg stand on avo use the arm of that side to 
greater advantage, and thus, th rough the greater 
nse of the right loAver limb, the right upper limb 
comes to be preferred. 

Ih’ofesHor Bucbanant'ii theory also explains tlie 
almo.st uniA’crsal habit of carrying burdens on the 
left shoulder. In the case of a light ay eight, slung 
on the arm, the oipiilibrium of tno body is better 
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uuuiitaiiiecl by cairjing it on the left side. If 
the vei<*ht be a heavy one, borne on the left 
fehoulder, the burden i^s leally being supported very 
much by the right ILiiib, owiug to the natural 
curve of the body towauls the right side, wliile 
Mihtaining the ]u*essuie. 

Ihit, it may be argued, if this theovy co\ew the 
case, then left-handedness, uhieh is certainly iu- 
iieiited, cannot be accounted for except on the 
extvaordiuary suppo'^ition of tiansfeience of tbe 
viscera. In a veiy few cases Icffc-handediiess has 
been found to accompany such transposition. 
Strange to say the liver has been found on the left 
■^ide, and the heart, stomach, and spleen on the 
light Avithoiit any derangemeUt to the health of 
tiie subject, even from the point of view of a life- 
insurance companv^ Nevertheless, the number of 
cases of genuine left handedness far exceeds such 
instances of transposition. An explanation nf left- 
handedne.ss in noinial structures has been souglit 
by falling hack on the fact that the cerebral heini- 
sphere.s of the brain work the muscles cross- wise. 
Feuier’s researches have pro\ed that when we see 
with tiie right eye we see with the left side of the 
brain. Another curious and instructive fact is that, 
although an animal he lendored blind of an eye by 
the destiuctioii of a convolution on one side of the 
brain, the blindness is tempoi’ary. Soon the other 
lieniispliere can take up the function, and then 
vision is possible with both eyes as hefoie. 

Viewed in this light, hereditary left-handedness 
may he due to the gi eater development of the right 
side of the brain. Suppose accident, or the ciuelty 
of the conqueror, had deprived a comparatively 
young aicher of his riglib hand or right eye (and 
tlie latter eiiiel custom is refened to in the Bible), 
then the left hand, governed by the liglit hemi- 
sphere, being called into work would leact on that 
hemisphere, >vht>.se blood-vessels would be oftener 
leplenished and whose strength and sensitiveness 
would grow. It is nut too much to assume that in 
some cases this improved power of the right hemi- 
sphme might be tvansmitted to a descendant. ‘ It 
is i3raetiGalIy certain,’ says Di Bastian, ‘that the 
great preponderance of right-handed movements in 
ordinary individuals must tend to produce a more 
complex organisation of the left than the light 
lienusplierc. ’ JVI. Broca states that in forty biaixis 
he examined lie found the left frontal lobe heavier 
than the right. These investigations have not yet 
been thoroughly cairied out ; but possibly the 
explanation of obstinate left- handedness lies in 
that direction. 

In connection with the evolution of the species 
right-handedness, in all probability, has been a late 
acquisition. The body is more syiumetrical in 
early youth, and is more syuimetiieal in the female 
than ill the male. A very young child betrays no 
disposition to use the right Jiand nioie than the 
left. The liabit of using the right hand giadually 
increases with boyhood, and hoys have to the last 
a under laiige ivith the right hand than girls, who 
are proverbially bad stone- throwers. Hitherto, 
however, the oldest recoids of the luunau lace, 
ev'en wlien man sketched with a flint point on the 
bones of extinct animals, piove him to have been a 
liglit-liaiided being. His profiles are then sketched 
witli faces toward the left, just as a street arah 
chalks tlvem on a door at the present day. Ne\'ev- 
theless, tiie primeval left-handed artist often he 
tiays himself. Bronze weapons are the Aveapons of 
right-handed individuals ; Avitness the curious yew- 
tiee handle of a bronze sickle fished up fi‘om the 
lake of Brienne, SAvibzerland, quite intact and 
ingeniously carved, ‘ as incapable,’ says Sir Daniel 
Wilson, ‘of being used by a left-handed shearer 
as our present moAver’s scytlie.\ 

A feAv observeis of tbe habits of savages haA'e 
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lemaiked that left-handed individuals an ere piopoi- 
tioiially nioie iiiimeious among them. Thi'* is 
Avhat we should expect fiom the enormous addi- 
tional demands made by civilhatioii, its manners, 
and its tools upon the uctiNity of the right hand. 
It only iequiie.s to spend an hour at a caipenter's 
bench to see hoAv ]danes, scibans, &c. aie fashioned 
to suit that member. In diaNving a pattern of 
small lepeating cliaractei Nve begin, as Ave begin to 
write a page, at the top left-liand side, so as to 
avoid placing fingers on the ‘^till undried pigment'-. 
Alilitary diill, associated labour, and, tis much 
as any, the tyiant fashion, all mge on the right 
hand in the path of gi eater dexteiitA", leaving the 
left as the inept drudge Avhose duty it is meiely to 
assist. No Avonder the right has acquiied stiength, 
.size, gi eater tactile sensibility, and gi eater patience 
of the extiemcH of heat and cold. NatuialLst^, uho 
observe that adult monkevs catch nuts more nn ith the 
light hand, that the Abican elejjhanfc digs more 
Avith the right tusk, or that the Caiolina paiiot lias a 
prcfeientiai claAV for giasping, tell us that these 
habits aie subject to moie mimeious exceptions than 
the exxeption of left-handedness u ith human being''. 
Egyptian and Assyrian painting and sculutiiie and 
Etiuscaii hionzes also elucidate the geneial law that 
burdens have been as.signed to the left shoulder ; so 
that the position the .shepherd’^ plaid i.s novise a 
Avhim, hut has its loots in the far past. The primi- 
tive blanket-like toga of the Etiuscaua coveis the 
left shouhlei, and is Aviapped under the light arm- 
pit to allow of the beer motion (if that aim. 

Use and disu.se, by stieiigtliening oi weakening 
organs, Avould wairant us in believing that Avbeie 
theie is inequality of vision between one’.s eyes the 
balance would be tin own in favour of the right. 
As Sii John Herschell has remaiked, cases can he 
adduced of pei'sons avIio Avere unavaie of one of 
their eyes being Aveak alino.st to blindness until far 
advanced in life. The Aviiter has a near-sighted 
left eye, inherited from a grandfather .'<hort -sigh ted 
in both, the defect of avIucIi lie did not discoi'er 
until far advanced in manhood. It is well to know 
that such disparity in power of vision can be greatly 
mitigated by the lenses of the oculist. A good 
deal of folklore is to he found connected Avitli the 
right and left hands. The lule of the road and 
the interpretation of omen.s tell, by the contiaiy 
rule obtaining in nations of difieient race, no small 
pait of their story as to whether they belong to 
the conqueiois or the conquered. See Sir Daniel 
Wilson’s TkeMi(/ht Hand: Left-handedness (1891 } ; 
Professor Dwiglit in Scribners ^faqazine (Ajiril 
1891 ) j also the article Br.ux, Vol. if. pp. 391, 392. 

Right, Cl.iim of. See FiiEi. Church, 

Right of Tl '^ay, the riglit AN’Ilich the public 
has to the free passage over roads or tiacks. Tlie 
expression is more generally applied to those public 
routes Avliich are }Lut statutory loads, such as hill 
or field paths, drove roads, bridle and other path^, 
and cait or driving roads in the common use of 
the public, which are not kept up by the county 
authorities. In many instances these roads are 
the ojdy means of communication between inipoi t- 
aut districts; and generally they are the shorter, 
and often the more picturesque, Avays from one 
point to another. Right of way also exists, along 
the seashore and on the hanks of tidal rivers. The 
law of rights of \A^ay is judicial and not statutory. 
Ill Scotland, Avliere of late the chief causes cehbres 
have originated, forty years’ continuous use by the 
public of aucli roads or paths is the prescriptive 
period for constituting a right of Avay; while in 
England the public acquire a right of Avay under 
dedication to them by the oAvner of the soil, and 
user signifying their accejitaiice of the same, or 
Avhen dedication can faiily he assumed fum\ 
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notorious user, -wliicli needs generally to be prove<l 
for a lenglbened period, but ndiicli may yet, accord- 
ing to circumstances, be presumed from a period of 
user of only a few years. Tlie following points fall 
under t!ie legal aspect of a public light of way, 
according to the law of Scotland: (1) The path 
01 road must go from one public place to another 
public jiUice. By this is not meant that it must 
go from one town or village to another ; it may 
be between any two iioin-ts at which the public 
have a right to be, and to which they resort for 
some definite and intelligible purpose. Thus it 
may run from one liigliway to another; but it 
cannot run between a public load and a private 
house. (2) It must be along some tolerably 
well-defined route between the tcrnunL (3) If 
there is a definite road between two public 
places it does nob matter for wliat purpose it 
IS used. It is not necessary that the public 
should use the road for any Inibiness pui'pose ; 
it is quite sutticieiit if tlie purpose is merely for 
recreation, the exercise of walicing, or the con- 
templation of tlie beauties of nature, (4) Its use 
must lie maintained by the public theniselve« in 
i order to keep up the right to the "way. Conti uuou.s 
i use is necessary, tliough tlic public need not use 
i the road every day or every month ; yoL tlie right 
I is ill danger if use is discontinued for any length 
I of time. But if the public allow tlieiuselvcs 
I to be excluded from the road for seven years 
I the proprietor becomes entitled to continue the 
, exclusion by interdict witlioufc raising tlie (piesbion 
I of public right — that is to say, possession for 
I seven years throws the o}ius probandi on the 
! puldic. According to the law of England sucli 
I points are not construed in a narrow sense, and 
I they distinctly differ in the following respects : 
(1) It is nob necessary that the right of way be 
1)etween two public jdaces, and (2) continuous use 
is not necessary, fur xm liqise of time as regards user 
or the claiming of their rights cmu bar the right of 
the public to a footjiabh or a highway once dedi- 
Ciated to tliem, or where dedication can be assumed. 
There are, however, statutory provisions for shut- 
ting up a road when it bGcomes iinnecessary. Tlie 
whole breadth of the originally dedicated road, in- 
cluding what is kiunvxi as ‘road wastes,’ niu.st 
alwaj^s remain as the right of way to the public, 
and cannot be encroached upon. 

In Scotland theie is no public authority for the 
])rotection of the interests of the public in lights 
of way, or for their maintenance. They are in the 
position of being left to chance ; and ‘ wdiat is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business’ has 
resulted in many valuable rights being lost. The 
public, or individual member.s of the public, have to 
incur the costs and risks of litigation in the courts 
under an actioxi of declarator to recoi'cr a ro/id 
xv'hich a ju’oprietor lias closed, and it is difficult for 
them to do tins. In Englajul, though there i.s also 
no direct public anthoiity for the guardianship of 
lights of y^ay, yet their liiaintcntuice is so far pro- 
vided for under section 10 of tiie Local Government 
(England) Act, 1888, W’hich enacts that county 
councils ^ may, if they think fit, contribute towards 
tlie coats of the mainteuanee, repair, enlargement, 
and iiiiprovenienb of any liigliAvay or ])iil)lic foot- 
path in the county, altiiough the same is not a 
main road.’ 

Both in Scotland and England inlliienfcial societies 
exist for the purpose of assisting in tlie protection 
of public rights of way — ^viz. the Scottish Kiglil,s of 
Way and Itecreation Society, Edinburgh, founded 
in 1844 and reconstituted in 1884, and the National 
Footpath Preservation Society, London, founded 
in 1884. There are also several societies for s])ecial 
districts. Bills have since 1888 been introduced 
into the House of Oonnuons by private members 


■wifch tlie objeefc of chaiging a public authority wdtli 
the duty of protecting and maintaining rights of 
way, but no legislative measure has yet been passed. 
See also the section on the law "of highways at 
Road. For right of way on the Norfolk Broada, 
see AYalter Rye, Fishing^ Shooting, and Sailinn on 
the Norfolk Broads (Noiwvich, 1891). 

Rights, Declaration and Bill of. The 
Convention Parliament whicli called the Prince 
and Princess of Orange to the throne of England 
set forth, in a solemn instrument known by the 
name of the Declaration of Itights, the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution which Avere to 
be biiposed on William and Mary on their accept- 
ance of the crown. This declaration (Febniary 
1089), diaAvn up b}'’ a committee of the Commons, 
and assented to by the Lords, began by declaiing 
that King James II. bad committed certain acts 
contrary to the laws of the realm, and, havin**- 
abdicated, liad left the throne vacant. The main 
]>vo visions of the Declaration, and of the Bill of 
Rights (October 1089) based upon it, were to the 
effect that the power of suspending and of ilis- 
peusing with laAVs by regal authority is illegal; 
that tlie comniisaioii for creating the late Court of 
CoijimissionerH for Erclesiastical Causes, and all 
QouuniHiiwue and counts of the like natui'c, are 
illegal ; that the levying* of money for the use of 
tlie crow-n by prerogative, Avithout grant of jiarlia- 
ment, is illegal; that it is the right of the subjects 
to petition the king, and all prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal ; that tlie raising or keeping 
of a standing army in time of ])eaee, except Avitn 
consent of ])ai’Uament, is illegal; that ProiGstaut 
subjects may luive arms for tlieir defence ; that the 
election of members of parliament should bo free ; 
that freedom of speech in parliament should not he 
questioned in any place out of parliament; that 
excea.sive l>ail ouglit not to be required, or excessive 
JuioH ijjiposed, or cruel or unu.sual pinuslunents 
inllieted ; that jurors should be duly in)))anncletl, 
and that jurors in trials for high-treason should he 
freeholders ; that grants and jiromises of lines and 
forfeitures tiefore conviction are illegal ; ainl that 
for redress of all grievances, and the aincndnienfc, 
strengthening, ami preserving of the laws, parlia- 
ments ought to be Iieltl freiiuently. The remaining 
clauses treat of the succession to tlie ciown. See 
also Petition of Right. 

Ki$^ltts of Maiu Declaration of the, a. 
faiiKMiH statement of the constitution and principles 
of civil society and go\»oi‘nment adopted by the 
French National Assembly in August 1789. In 
historical importance it may fairly be ranked with 
the EnglisU Bill of Rights and the American 
Declaration of Indeiiendence. It suggested the 
title for Paine’s defence of the French Revolution 
against Burke (1791-92) ; AvhicU Avas folloAved by 
Jilary Wollstouecraft Godwin’s Vindlcatlo)/, of the 
Bights of ’Women. 

Ri^i^ or ItiGiii, an isolated mountain standing 
between the Lakes of Lucerne, Zug, and LoAverz, in 
SAvitzcrlaud, is greatly frequented by visitors on 
account of the extensive view's it commands of some 
of the finest Hv'iss scenery. Verdan t pastures clothe 
the summit, and the sloiios arc belted Avith foreete- 
About 100,000 tourists aacmul the Rigi (5906 feet) 
every season, principally by moans of two toothed 
rail Avays— one from viUnau (1871) on the Lake of 
Lucerne, the other from Arth { 1875) on the Lake of 
Zug, 4;f and 7 miles long resjiectively. There are 
lialf-a-dozen hotels near or at the summit, as Avell 
a Capuchin monastery (1089), the church of Avhich 
contains a woiulor-Avorkiug image of the Madonna 
that attracts nuiuovons pilgrims. 

Rigidity is one of the iiropcrtioa of ^ matter 
Avhich .sharply differentiate solids from ffuida. In 
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abstiact dynainica a rigid system is a collocation 
of particles which, however much they may uiox'e 
as a whole, never alter their mutual relative posi- 
tions. Such a system has no true physical exist- 
ence, since there is no known siiustauce which 
can resist deformation. Nevertheless, those sub- 
stances which yield but slightly to deforming 
stresses — all solids practically— are regarded as 
possessing a certain rigidity, which is measured by 
the ratio of the deforming stress to the deformation 
produced. The greater this ratio is, the more 
nearly does the substance approach the condition 
of the ideal rirjid body, whose behaviour under the 
action of given forces forms the subject-matter of 
what it is usual to call Rigid Dynamics. Tlie pro- 
perty of rigidity itself, as described above, falls to 
be discussed under the general subject of elasticity. 
Of ordinary substances steel possesses the highest 
rigidity. See Elasticity, Ether, Matter. 

Rigor Mortis. See Death. 

Rigveda, the Jirst and principal of the four 
Vedas. See ^^EDA. 

Rilievo. See Relief. 

Rilo. See Rhodope. 

Rilllllli^ a city of Italy, stands on the shore of 
tlie Adriatic, 69 miles by lail SE. of Bologna ; it is 
still surrounded with walls, and contains many 
incdia 3 val buildings. The catliedral, the temple 
altered and built to commemorate the unhallowed 
love of Sigismundo Malatesta and laotta degli 
Atti, a beautiful Renaissance structure, dates from 
1446-50 ; the church of St Giuliano is adorned with 
pictures by Veronese, and St Girolamo with a 
picture of that saint by Gueicino. The ancient 
castle of the Malatesta is now used as a prison. 
Tlie little river on which the city stands is spanned 
by a white marble Roman bridge, 236 feet long, 
'with five arches. Beside one of the gates stands tlie 
triumphal arch, 46 feet high, erected in honour of 
Augustus. Tlie spot where Gtesar stood to addres^i 
his soldiers after crossing the Pmbicon (about 10 
miles N\V. of Rimini) is marked in one of the 
squares by a monumental pillar. The city inanu- 
factiires .silks and sail-cloth. Pop. 10,838, with 
suburbs 19,158. One of these suburbs, ^ half a mile 
distant on tlie seashore, is much visited for sea- 
bathing. Originally an Umbrian, and then for 
several centuries an Etru.scan city, Rimini (Arim- 
iiium) fell into the hands of the Romans in 286 B.o. 
They made it the northern terminus of the Flam- 
inian Way from Rome, and the southern ter- 
minus of the ACiuilian Way to Piacenza and of the 
Popilian Way to Venice, and utilised the advan- 
tages of its position as a seaport for communicating 
with the east side of the Adriatic. After being 
battled for by Goths and Byzantines, and held by 
the latter, the Lombards, and the Franks, it 
became a shuttlecock between the emperor and the 
pope. At last, weary of this al teniation of masters, 
neither of whom profited her, Rimini pub herself 
under the protection of the House of Malatesta 
( 1237 ), whose chiefs soon made themselves absolute 
niastei's of her fortunes. Amongst the tragic 
episodes that marked the fainily^ histoiy of these 
miens may he mentioned the killing of Francesca 
(q.v.) da Rimini and her lover by liis brother, and 
the story of Parisina, the subject of Byron’s poem. 
The most famous, or rather infamous, member of 
the family was Sigismundo (1417-68), a brave and 
skilful soldier, a scholar, a patron of the fine arts, 
but a man of brutal animal passions, and with no 
sense of right and wrong. The head of the house 
sold his inghts over Rimini to the Venetians in 
1503 j but the pope wrested them to himself in 
1528, and kept them until 1860. ^ See Yriarte’s 
XJn Con dottier 6 cm XV, Steele: Rimini {IS'dQi). 


RilllOllskL a* Canadian town, stands on the 
.‘ioutli shore of the St Lawrence, at the influx of 
tlie Riinouski River, 182 mile.'' by rail E. of Quebec. 
It is the seat of a bishop, a summer watering-jdace, 
and a telegraphing station for arrival and depart- 
lives of ship^. Pop. 1417. 

Riuderpest. See Cattle-plague. 

Riug (Sax. riuf/ or hring] is any circle or 
section of a cylinder. Ring's of gold, silver, and of 
other metals and materials have been worn in all 
times and countries, and while they have been 
used to decorate the ears, neck, nose, lijii., arms, 
legs, and toes, linger- rings have always occupied 
the most important and .'•ignificaiit jdace among 
siicli^ ornaments. Fiom the eailie^it period of 
civilised relationships the finger-ring was a con- 
venient ineans for carrying the signet of its weaier. 
In Genesis, xxxviii. 17, 18, we read that Judah left 
his signet as a pledge with liis daughter-in-law ; 
and in chap. xli. 42 it is narrated that Pharaoh 
deliveied to Joseph his royal signet as a token of 
deputed power and authority. From the fact that 
these ancient ring^ carried engraved .signets early 
ring-lore is intimately mixed up Yith the origin 
and development of gem and seal engraving. 
Herodotus mentions the wearing of finger-rings 
by the Babylonians ; and fioin Asia the habit prob- 
ably passed into Greece, although the Homeric 
poems mention ear-rings alone. In the later Gieek 
legends the ancient heroes are described as wearing 
rings, and every freeman througliout Greece seems 
afterwards to have posses.sed one. The Lace- 
dtemonians wore iron rings. The Romans are said 
to have derived the use of ringa fiom the Sabines ; 
their rings weie at first, as tJiose of the Greeks, 
signet -rings, hut made of iron. Every free Roman 
had a right to wear one ; and down to the close of 
the republic the iron ring was worn by those who 
atlected the simplicity of old times. Ambassadors, 
ill the early age of the republic, wore gold rings as 
a part of their official dres's — a custom afterv'ards 
extended to senators, chief- 
magistrates, and in later 
times to the eqnites, ■who 
were said to enjoy the 
anmdi cturei, from which 
other persons were ex- 
cluded. It became cus- 
tomary for the emperois to 
confer the cinnvli aurci 
on whom they plea.sed, 
and the pririlege grew 
gradually more and more 
extensive, till Justinian 
embraced within it all 
citizens of the empii e 
whether ingenni or liber- 
tini. Rings entered into 
the groundwork of many 
oriental superstitions, as 
in the legend of Solomons ring, ■which, among its 
many magical virtues, enabled the monarch to 
triumph over all opponents, and daily to transport 
himself to the celestial spheres, where he learned 
the secrets of the universe. Tlie Greeks mention 
various rings endowed with magic power, as that 
of Gygea, which rendered him invisible wdien its 
stone was turned inwards; and in old Saxon ro- 
mances a similar ring legend is incorporated. The 
ring of Poiycrates (q.v,), which was flung into the 
sea to propitiate Nemesis, wa.s found hy its owner 
inside a fish ; and there were persons who made a 
lucrative traffic of selling charmed rings, worn for 
the most part by the lower clas.g^- By^ many 
Mussulmans at the present day a ring having en- 
closed in it a verse from the Koran is ■worn as 
an amulet. 
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Vaiious explanations have been given of the 
connection of the rin^^ witli niariiage. It ^voiihl 
appear that wedcling-iings were worn by the Je^\s 
prior to Chiibtian tinie&. Fig. 1 shows a Jewish 
maiiiage linff beautifully wi ought in gold lili* 
giee, and lichly enamelled, now in the posses- 
sion of LokI Londesboiough. It lias been said 
that as tlie deliveiy of the signet-ring to any 
one was a sign of demiting or shaiing of antlioi- 
ity, so tlie delivery of a ring by husband to wife 
indicated her admittance to share liis lights and 
})uvileges. In pagan times in Europe tiie ring 
seems to have been connected with fidelity or ivibli 
espousals. Fig. 2 shows a foim of betrothal- 
ling called a (junmcl^ or linked ring, which w«as 
used in latei times ; the uppei 11 g. shows the tliiee 



parts hi ought together, the lower fig. the parts 
separately* By an ancient Norse custom, desciibed 
in the Eyrhnjqia Saga^ when an oath was im- 
posed, he by whom it was pledged passed liis hand 
thiough a silver ling, sacied to that ceremony ; 
and in Iceland the ceremony of hetrotlial used to 
he accompanied by the hiidegioom passing his four 
lingeis and thunih thiough a large ling, and in 
thi.s mannei receiving the hand of the biide, as is 
lepiesented in a woodcut in an old edition of Olaus 
Magnus. As lately as 1780 the practice existed 
in Orkney of a man and woman plighting theii 
faith at the Standing Stones of Stennis hy joining 
their hands thiough the perfoiated Stone of Odin. 
For betrothal, as well as foi maiiiage, a ling is 
commonly ljesto\\'ed ; and in many countries both 
spouses weal wed fling-rings. Although the third 
finger of the left hand is the official finger, lings 
are worn on all fingeis, and in mediaeval times 
even the thumbs weie fiequently decorated with 
large and maeaive rings. During the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuiies it was a 

O very common practice to have 
mottoes inscribed on lings 
(fig* 3), including wedding - 
ring.s, and the motto was 
called the posy or chanson. 
The ring was the symbol of 
Fig. 3. the dominion of Venice over 

the Adriatic ; and yearly, on 
^^.scension Day, a ling was thrown by the Doge 
from the ^\\i^ B^icenta^tr into the sea, to denote 
that as the wife is subject to her husband, so is 
the Adriatic Sea to the lepublic of Venice. The 
leception of a ring forms an essential feature in the 
investiture of many Catholic dignitaiies ; and even 
in the Anglican communion a sapphire ‘ pouti- 
ficaD ring was presented in Septemuer 1891 to the 
new Ai eh bishop of York, The ‘iisherman’s ring,* 
containing an engraved representation of St 
Peter in an ancient fishing- boat, is the official 
''ug of investiture of the pope. It is broken 
’ lemade on tlie death of each pontiff, and 


when piesented to the new head of the chinch 
he declaies the name nndei which lie desfies to 
iiile, which name is thereafter engiaved on it. 
CaidinaLs on tlieiv elevation receive a sapphiie 
ling, and hlshops on then consecration aie a]'*o 
invested with a special ring. The leceptioii of 
novices into Catholic sisterhoods is accompanied 
with the piesentation of a ling, Avhich is worn a*, a 
badge of espousal to the cliuich. In the iinesti- 
tnie of soveieigns the ling also occupies an iiu- 
poitaiit place m the coionation ceieinoiiial. In 
addition to these, special lings weie fuimeilj^ worn 
hy serjeantb-at-law, who also on icceivingsilk made 
piesents to vaiious functional ie& of lingb (100 boine- 
times, co.sting £55 in all, _cf. No^cs and Queues^ 
1884). Moreovei, tlie knightly ordeis, masonic 
bodies, and meichantb employed distinctive ling-s 
for enabling them to claim the privileges of tljeii 
oideis 01 to facilitate their Inisine&s. The carrying 
of seals attached to the watch-chain in the fust 
place, and next the intiodiiction of gummed 
envelopes, ]ia\e liad no small influence iu decieas- 
iiig tlie official impoi lance of lings. 

Sec the article Gem ; Pingar-rinq Lore, hy W. Jones 
(1877), an claboiate comiulation of the pi actices, super- 
stitions, and traditions connected with ruigs See also 
King’s Ant\qv& Otms and Hiiujs (1872)j Ilistoiq/ and 
Poetry of Finger -rings, by C. Edwards (New York, 
1880); articles by ^Yateiton, Fortnum, and otheis in 
Ai chwological Journed ; and P. Schneider, Pic Gestaltunff 
dcs Rmgesvom Mittelalicr his in dicNeazeit (Mamz, 1878). 

Itiiigan, St. See Ntniak, 

Ringbones. This teim is applied to osseoiw 
or bony growtlts which aie found upon the uppei 
and lower pastern hones of the horse. They aie of 
two kinds, tuie and false. The false lingboiie is 
an exostosis situated above the middle of the long 
pastel n hone, and as a lule gives no inconvenience, 
and unless veiy ](aige is not looked upon as an 
unboundiiess. The tine liiigbones, which aie of 
two kinds — vi/. high and low — aie ah^’ajs to be 
considered as constituting an unsound ness of the 
giavest character, involving the aiticular ends of 
tile hones, and giving rise to obstinate and often 
iiicuiahle lamenesses. The high lingbone involve.^ 
the pastel n joint, and the low rhighone the coffin 
joint, and is partly within the homy foot; innianj" 
cases both the high and the low ringbones aie 
coexistent. Ilingboiies vaiy in size, but the degiee 
of lameness does not depend upon the meie size of 
the new formation. Veiy often the ‘ling* may he 
a ineic segment appearing onlj" upon the side of the 
linil) ; in other cases it may completely envelop 
the whole ciicumference. Itingbones are lieredi- 
tary, and il i.s unwise to breed fiom an animal 
having a lingbone. 

Tile tieatment should he complete lest, fomenta- 
tions and iioiilticcs at fiist, and aftei wards blister- 
ing, filing ; and in cases that do not give way to 
tlie.se iemedie.s tlie ‘neive operation* should be 
pevfoimed. 

Ring-dove. See Pigeon. 

Ring Money. In early commerce, befoie the 
invention of coinage, but after the inconveniences 
of direct barter became evident, the precious metals 
in the form of lings and other personal ornaments 
were used as a medium of exchange. The employ- 
ment of gold and silver as curiencyin this form 
among the early Egj’ptians is ptoved hy contem- 
porary wall-paintings showing the weighing^ of 
^old and silver lings, one such picture occurring 
in the decorations of a rock-gj’otto associated 
with the cartouche of Amenophis II. The 
allusion also in Genesis, xliii. 21, to the sons of 
Jacob finding their money ‘in full weight ’in the 
mouth of their sacks, may be taken as indicative 
of .Snell a currency at a time when coinage of 
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definite weight and value did not exist. A similar 
currency appeals to have been in use among cei- 
tain western communities at a much later period. 
A Noise law made about 1220 alludes to an 
established ling money, of which, however, each 
ling was of definite weight. It has been suggested 
that many ancient Celtic ouiaments of gold and 
«.ilvei had a definite weight and value to fit them 
for exchange purpO'^es ; hub, while it is ceifcain that 
tJiese objects seived both foi pei&onal adoininent 
and for purposes of tiafhc, it lias not been proved 
that they weie made to any standard of weight or 
value. Cjnsar inentions that in Gaul and Britain 
gold and silver rings weie used as money. Among 
the modifications of ring money in use in ditleient 
countiics may he mentioned the silvei fish-hook 
money of Ceylon, mentioned by Taveiniei, of the 
foiui of a flat wire bent into a hook, and issued as 
late as 1659. At the ])re>ent dayiiiig money for 
Afiican tiadeis is regulaily mannfactuied at Bir- 
iiiingliam of copper, or an alloy of copper, and 
is known under the name of ‘ Manillas.’ 

Ring Ouzel {Ttirthis torquatu^', or Menda 
torquata), a species of tluush, rather larger than a 
blackbiul. It is a native chiefly of the western 
parts of Emo]ie ; it spends the winter in the south 
of Europe, Noibheiri Africa, Syria, and Peisia, 
and visits moie northern legions in summer. It 
occuis fiequeiiLly in many parts of the Biitisli 
Islands, wheie ib bieeds e^ell in the Oikneys, but 
in very few distiicts does it leniaiii all the year 
lound. It is seldom seen in the more cultivated 
and thickly- peopled distiicts, prefeiiiiig mountain- 
slopes, heath.s, and their vicinity. It begins to 
breed in the latei part of Apiil, and makes its nest 
generally in heath v bank*^, often undei a busli. 
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The nest is made of coaise grass, within which is 
a thin shell of clay, and an inner lining of fine diy 
glass. The eggs are usually four in number, and 
aie greenish blue in colour, flecked and spotted 
with reddish brown ; and not infietiiiently there is 
a second brood in July. The food consists of 
worms, slugs, insects, and moorland beiiies, and 
the bird often makes laids upon fmit-gaidens in 
its neighbourhood j while in vine countries it feeds 
laigely upon grapes. In some parts of Scotland it 
is known as the Moor Blackbird. It is of a dark* 
bro\\Ti, almost black, colour ; the featheis aie edged 
with blackish giay, the wing featheis inoie con- 
spicuously with gray, and tliere is a broad cies- 
centic white gorget — whence the name. The le^s 
and feet are brownish black. The female is 
lighter and browner, with a narrower and duller 
gorget. The song consists of a few loud, clear, 
and plaintive notes, but is somervhat mono* 
tonous. See also Ouzel, and for the Water Ouzel, 
I)iPin:H. 


^RingWOOd, a town of Hauip*.liue, on the A\oii, 
2o miles AVSW. of Southampton. Pop. of dintiict, 
554o. 

Rillg^vorm {Tinea tonsiirons) R a dLeai'e 
dependent on the piesence of a pala^itic fungu'-, 
known to botanists as the Tnvhophyton tonsiinius, 
and cliscoveied in 1S44 l»y Malmsteii. The fungus 
consists of a mycelium, 01 netwoik of tlueadlike 
idanients vith oral, tianspaient spores, about 
^-uVutli of an inch in diametei, foi the most pait 
connected in chains, but sometimes isolated. AA'heii 
found on the suiface of the body the fungus giows 
in the epidermis ; but on the Vealp, vrheie it 
most comm on, it is chiefly seated in the inteiim of 
the hail loots. The diseased hails lose their elas- 
ticity and bleak when they hare lisen a line or 
trvo aboi e the scalp. 

lliyiqieo) ni oj the Body [Tinea liicinafa; Tinea 
margtnata) fiist appeals as a lose colouied and 
.slightly elevated spot about the si/e of a thieepeinir - 
piece, on r\ hich a hi an like desquamation of epidei- 
iiiis soon begins, accompanied by slight itching. 
This spot giadiially increases in size, but letaius 
its ciiculai foun ; and as it extends, the healing 
piocess coiiiinences at the ccntie, so that the cii- 
cular led ])atch is com ei ted into a ling, enclosing 
a portion of healthy skin ; and a liiig thus foiiued 
may continue to in ci ease till it i caches a diameter 
of four inches, oi er^eii moie. It is apt to afleet the 
face, the neck, the back, and tlie outside of the 
wiisfc. Thisfoimof linguoini fieqiiently teiiiiinates 
Spontaneously. 

Bingieonn of the Stedp [Tinea usually 

OCCUIS in cluldien, and is especially pievalentrr hen 
the nufciiticm is defective, or theie is a seiofulous 
taint in the constitution. In infants, and after the 
age of pubeity, it is raie, and can usually be readily 
eiiied. It appeals in the foi in of round, scaly, 
iriitable patches on difierent paits of the head; 
and the iiiitation often occasions the foiniation of 
minute vesicles. The liaiia at tliese spots become 
chy and twisted, and aie easily lemoved, but when 
the disease advances they break close to tlie scalp 
if an attempt is made to extract them. The 
stumps, and the epidermis su Hounding them, be- 
come coveied uitli a chaiactenstic gia^ish-white 
powder, con'^istiiig of the spomles of the fungus 
The diseased paits are slightly elevated and pnify. 
and diflev from the healthy scalp in colour, being 
hluish 01 alate-colouied in daik persons, and 
grayish red oi yellory in fair patient«. The iii- 
llammation rvill lost as long as the growth of the 
fungi continues; and even rvlieii they ilie spon- 
taneously, as sometimes occuis, the afifected spot^ 
may become bald in consectuence of the hair-hulba 
haring become atiophied. This condition, liow- 
evei, genei ally passes oil' in time. In some cliildien 
only single hairs here and theie may become oi 
remain affected, and such cases aie paiticularly 
apt to lead to the .spiead of the disease, because 
they are difficult to cfetect, and often escape lecog- 
nition. 

Ringwoim is also sometimes met rvith in the 
beard, giving lise to one form of the troublesome 
disease known as Sycosis. Ringworni is extieniely 
contagious; and when a case of it occuis in a 
family or a school stiict precautions aie necessary 
to prevent its spieading to uthei*^. The gieate-^t 
caie should be taken that no biuahes, sponges, 
towels, caps, &c. touched by the patient are used 
by other’s. The hair should he kept shoit, and the 
scalp anointed daily with carbolic oil, 1 in 20 ; a 
cap of linen or oilsilk hliould he rrorn night and 
day; and whatever remedy is selected should be 
steadily and pei&evevingly applied. No child with 
ringwonn sliouhl he allowed to go to school, unleteS 
under very special piecautions, nor to the hatter or 
liaiidressei ; and intercoiuse with other children 
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should he permitted as little as possible except in 
tlie open air. 

Ring^vonn of the body is usually 
nob diflicnlt to cure. The application of some 
parasiticide, wiiite precipitate oiiitment, solution 
of siilphuious acid, tincture of iodine, usually 
qruickly kills the paiasite and so ends the disease. 
Kiiigworm of the scalp, on the other hand, is often 
ail extiemely intractable attection, because the 
paiasite extends deep into the hair- foil ides, and it 
is very difficult to biing the lemedies employed 
satisfactorily in contact with it in this situation. 
In recent cases tlic leinedies recommended above 
are often eliectiial ; but those whicli liave become 
cluonicsomebinies tax the ingenuity of the physician 
and the p)atieiice of the nuise to the utmost, and 
may even last till advancing years make the soil 
unfavourable foi the further groNvth of the parasite. 

Ringworm in tlie lower animals, as in the human 
subject, consists of the growth of a vegetable fungus 
on the surface of the skin, is coinuion amongst 
young animals, is decidedly contagious, and com- 
luunicable from man to the lower animals, and 
pi’ohahly, also, from the lower animals to mam 
Commencing witli a small itchy spot, usually about 
the heail or neck, or loot of the tail, it soon spreads, 
]uodiicing numbeis of scurfy circular bald patches. 
It is uiuiccompaiiied by fever, and seldom inter- 
feres aeiiously with health. After washing with 
soap and water, run over the a[iots lightly every 
day with a pencil of nitrate of silver, or rub in a 
little of the led ointment of mercury, or some 
iodide of sulplmr liniment. See works by A. Smith 
{3d ed. 1885) and G. Thin (1887). 

Itiobamba. See (Jajahamba. 
liio Bravo. See Rio Grande. 

Rio Cuarto. the second city in the Argentine 
piovince of Gordoha, formerly called Concepcion, 
occupies an important strategic situation on the 
river of the same name, 500 miles NW. of Buenos 
Ayres and 170 by rail S. of Coidoba. Pop. 12,000. 

Rio de Janeiro, a maritime state of Bravil, 
lying betAveen Espiiito Santo, Minas Geraes, and 
Silo Paulo. Area, 26,627 so. m. ; pop. Avitliout 
the city (1S88) 1,164,468. The coast is Ioav and 
swampy, the interior mountainous and healthy ; 
the chief langes aie the Serras dos Oigilos (5750 
feet) and da Mauti(][ueira in the extreme west 
(8900). The principal river is the Paialiyba. There 
are still considerable forests, thougli they liave 
been greatly thinned. Coilee is tlie chief agii- 
culfcural product, and .after that siig.ar and cotton. 
Sugar-houses, distilleries, bj’en'orie.s, and mann- 
factoiies of cottons, hats, and cigars aie numorous. 
The state contains iron, kaolin, marble, f&c. The 
capital is Nicterdhy, on tlie Bay of Pjuia Grande ; 
Avitli Sao Domingo and Praia Grande it has 20,000 
inhabitants. The German colonies in the state 
have a pojn of over 15,000. 

Rio dc Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, stand.s 
on the Avest side of one of the most magnificent 
natural harbours in the world. An inlet of the 
Atlantic, the bay of Rio de Janeiro runs north - 
Avarcls for some i5 miles, varying in Avidth from 2 
miles to 7 ; it is girdled on all sides by picturesque 
mountains, covered Avibh tropical vegetation. The 
entiance, Avhich is less than a mile tvide, passes 
between two hold lieadlanda, on one of Avhicli is a 
steep conical mass called the Sirgar-loaf (1270 
feet). The city and its suburbs stretch nearly 10 
miles along the shore, climbing up the numerous 
irregular eminences and dipping into the little green 
valleys bobAveen them, Avhilst great mountain- 
ranges (1600 to 3000 feet) sliut in the background. 
About 3 miles SW. of the city stands the pre- 
cipitous cone of Corcovado (2336 feet), up Avhich a 
cog-raihvay carries 60,000 visitors every year to 
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enjoy the magnificent A’ieAv. The streets are mostly 
narroAv and often mean, and the houses and public 
buildings, though generally quaint and gay Avith 
colour, seldom boast of any Aeiy striking archi- 
tectural featuies. AUhougli Rio has few magnifi- 
cent public buildings, it no.ssesses very useful public 
institutions, as the vast hospital of La Misericoidia 
(1200 patients), the national library (1807), with 
nearly 150, 000_ volumes, the national nmseiini ( with 
unique collections ), the huge lunatic asylum (1841) 
at the subuih of Bolafogo, the botanical gardens 
with a celebrated avenue of palms (beyond Bota- 
fogo), the obseivatory, the Geographical and 
Historical Irr&titute (1838), tlie former royal palace 
at SRo Christ ovRo, the arsenal, the naval dock- 
yards, tire academy of fine arts, a cadet-school, a 
hcbool of medicine, a ‘ Pasteur ’ institute, a con- 
servatory of music, a polytechnic school, &c. In 
spite of a good Avater-sup'ply, cliietly by an aque- 
duct (17.50) 12 miles long, aud a ueAv system of 
sewage-draining, tlie city rs not very healthy; the 
surrounding bills shut out Lite breezes, and the beat 
giOAvs intense in surnmei. YelloAv fever prevails 
during the hob season ; and the Negro iropulation 
sulFci froiu smallpox. Pop. (1872)274,972; (1885) 
357,332, including many foreigners — Portuguese, 
British, French, and Ger'mans. 

Rio is also the coninicicial capital, sending out 
51 per cent, of the total exports of the country, 
and bringing in 45 per cent, of the imports. The 
exports a\’erage £10,895,000 a year* in value, all 
except about lialf a million sterling being for 
coflee; of the total, £6,600,000 go to the United 
States, more than £1,000,000 Lo Gorman y ; Great 
Britain buys £500,000 less tliair France and Austria. 
The imports, chiefly cotton, gold and silver, metals, 
A\ool, provisions, and machinery, average about 
£12,735,000 a year. Great Britain bU]q>]ie 3 51 
millioirs sterling of this, Uruguay and Argentine 
Rejuiblic about 3^ millions, France close upon 2 
millions, and Germany nearly 1^ million. The 
Avhole sea-fi’ontage of the city is lined Aviili quad's, 
and ill 1889 extensive iieAV harbour-AVovks Avere 
begun, embracing a dock of 75 acres, a bieak- 
Avater 3200 yards long, an elevated raihvay, 
hydraulic crane.s, Avarehnuscs, &c. There enter 
every year some 1600 vessels of 1,674,000 tons, 
about one-third (614,000 tons) British. Tire city 
rossesaes cotton, jute, and silk mills, tobacco and 
rat factories, machine-shops, tanneries, &c. 

On 1st January 1531 a Portuguese captain, 
Alphonso de Houza, entered the bay, and thinking 
it Avas the moutli of a large river he called it Rio 
de Janeiro — i.e. January River. Tire French estab- 
lished themselves on one of its islands (Ville- 
gagiion) in 1555; hut they Aveie d riven aAvay by 
tire Portuguese in 1567. Rio ^vas founded iii the 
preceding year ; Avas plundered by Diiguay-Tiouin 
in 1711 ; supplanted Baliia as the capital of the 
viceroy iir 1763 ; and in 1822 Avas made the capital 
of tire enrpire of Brazil. The revolution of 16th 
November 1889, Avbicli transformed the eirrpire into 
a republic, centred in Rio ; and after the reconstitu- 
tion of the united states of Brazil Rio rcirrained the 
capital, the federal district {munici^no neidro) \\\ 
Avbich the city stands (area 538 sq. nr.) being 
administered directly by the federal authorities. 

Rio Crraildc, also Bio Grande del Norte, and 
liio Bravo del Norte, a large river of North 
America, rises in the San Juan Mountains in 
sontb-Avestern Colorado, and flows generally aouth- 
eastAvard irrto the Gulf of Mexico, forming on its 
Avay the entire boundary heUveen Texas ^ and 
Mexico. Its length is about 1800 miles ; it is for 
tire most part a shallow stream, but small steam- 
boats can ascend for nearly 500 miles. Its chief 
affluent is the Rio Pecos. — See also, for other Rio 
Grandos, ParanA aud Seneciambia. 
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Rio Grande do Norte, a inaiitime btate of 
Brazil, occai)ies the novtli-eafet angle of the countiy, 
ainl is hounded on the N. and E. hy the Atlantic. 
Aiea, 22,195 sq. m. ; i)op. (1888) 308,852, onedialf 
Indiana. It deiive.s it& name from the ii\er Rio 
Giande, which iiow^ into the Atlantic at the 
capital, Rio Grande do Noite or Natal (q.v,) ; hut 
the principal river is the Piianhab. The surface is 
flat along the shores, whicli are skirted by danger- 
oil's shoals and leefs, but is mountainous in the 
interior. The jrrincipal crops are sugar and cotton ; 
large herds of horses and cattle aie r-eared on the 
exteiLsive pastui es. 

Rio GrOlldc do Rlll, the soiitlrejumo.st pro- 
vince of Brazil, is hounded on the N. and \V. hy the 
liver Uruguay, on the ,y. hy the lepublic of IJiu- 
guay, and on the E. hy tlie Atlantic. Area, 91,310 
sq. m. ; pop. (1888) 564:, 527, of wlroin 100,000 are 
Gerinaub and 52,000 Italians. The noi tlierii poi tion 
of the province consists of an elevated plateau, tlie 
edges of whicli are heavily timlrered ; Lire southern 
lialf is a rolling grassy plain, on whicli large nuin- 
heis of cattle aie kept. The climate is healthy, 
veil suited for Enro])eaus, and the Germairs and 
Italians have established large and piospeious 
colonies here. All the ceieals and fruits of central 
Europe can he grown ad\antageous]y, and the 
iiilrahitaiits are awakening to the importance of 
developing the iniriiense agricultural resoiuces of 
the province. Tire ilsheiipb are of some importance. 
Along the coast stretch the two lagoons, Uos, Patoa 
(174 niiles long hy 34 wide) and Mirim, connected 
by a navigable channel. The priiiciiial articles of 
exjrort are beans, honrs, hair, hides, bones, tallow, 
jerked beef, toirgiics, nird mairdioc flour, reaching 
nearly half a million stevUng in \ alue. Tiic imj >oi ts, 
valued at 14 million pounds stciiiiig, consist of 
cotton, woulleir, and linen manufactiues, coal, 
eartlrerrwaie, and hardware. Tire principal towns 
are Porto Alegj’e (q.v.), the cajntal, Rio Grande, 
and Pelotas. — The to^vn of Rio Grande stands 
on the south side of the strait leading into the 
southern end of the LagOa dos Patos. Pop. 18,000. 
In January 1891 a beginning was made with tire 
Y'ork of removing the sand-har that ohstriicts the 
entrance, the intention being to deepen the har- 
bour and eventually make Rio Grande a great 
poit for southern Brazil. 

Rioja, a western province of the Argentine 
Republic, with aii area of 34,365 sq. m. ami a pop. 
of about 80,000. Much of it is desert, hut in the 
west there are very fertile Andes valleys, where 
wheat, maize, viires, cotton, and tropical fruits are 
grown. Copjrer, silver, and gold are mined.— RiOJA, 
the capital, founded in 1591, lies at the foot of the 
Sierra Velasco, among orange groves and vine-clad 
Irillb, 350 miles by vail NW. of Cordoba. Pop. 6000. 

Rioia, a town of France (dept, Puy-de-DOnie), 
is picturesquely situated on a hill, 8 miles by vail 
N. of Clermont-Ferrand. It is built of dark lava, 
and is a perfect treasure of donie.sLic architecture, 
especially of the Reiraissanco period. There is 
considerable trade, and tobacco, linen, and machin- 
ery arc manufactured. Pop. 9689. 

Rion. See PuA>sis. 

Rio Negro, ( 1 ) one of the julncipal affluents of 
the Amazon River, lises as the Guainia in south- 
eastern Colonibifi, and flows east into Venezuela, 
then south iirto Amazonas in Brazil, and again east 
and south-east until it empties into the Marafion, 
after a course estimated at 1350 miles. Its cliief 
tributary on the riglit is the Uaupes ; on the left it 
receives the Cassiquiare (q.v.), hy means of Avliich 
eornniunicatiori is established between the Orinoco 
and tire Amazon, and also the Cababuri, Branco, 
and other streams. It is over a mile broad when its 
clear, inky-black stream enters the yellow, muddy 


Amazon, A few miles fiimi its month is Mautios 
(q.v.), on the left hank; and higher up the rivei 
open.s into gieat higmms, nearly choked witli 
minieious islands. 8ee A. R. Wallace s Ti or/ 
the Aiuazoii and lUo Kegro { 1853) — (2) A river of 
-U’j^errtinia, which rises in the Andean lake of 
Naliiiel-Huapi, flows north -east as the Cunuonilla 
and afterwards the Linray, and leceives the name 
of Rio Negao at its junction >vith the Neuquen, 
after which it llouh east and south-east into the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is ovei 500 miles long, and for 
small steamers it is navigable all the way. Near 
its nioutli there are gieat saline lake'M, from wdiicli 
immense quantities of salt are collected. It hound-- 
on tire north and gives it^ name to a national 
teriitoiy, fonneiiy part of Patagoiria, and now' con- 
taining an area of 81,895 sq. m. of for the greater 
part level but ban'en soil. Tlie chief town i-s 
Viedma (pop. 1500), 20 miles from the mouth of 
the Rio Negio. 

Rioiie^'O, a town of Coloiuhia, in Aritioquia, 
some 15 iiiilen SE. of ^ledelliii. It was founded in 
1545, ami the National Convention met herein 1863. 
Pop, 9000. 

RiOlierOj a towui of Southein Italy, 12 niiles 
N. of Poteiiza; it suffered gieatlj from earthquake 
in 1851. Pop. 11,383. 

Riot con.sists in the joint unlawful action, hy 1 
breach of the peace oi- hy causing tenor to the 
public, of three or more ]>er.-30Ub assembled together 
whether they originally assembled foi these pur- 
poses or no. When a riot becomes formidable any 
justice of the peace may conrniaiid the persons 
assembled, if not le.ss than tw'elve in number, to 
disperse peaceably' by a form of words called reading 
the Riot Act (1 Geo. L chap. 5), thus; *Our 
Sovereign Lord the King (or Lady the Queen) 
chai'getli and coiiiiirandetli all persons being 
assembled immediately to dispei-se themselves, and 
peaceably to depart to tlieir liahitations, or to their 
lawful business, upon the pains contained in an Act 
of King George for preventing tumults and riotous 
assemblies. — God save the King ( or (jueen ). ^ ( The 
omission of these last four words makes the reading 
nugatcjiy .) If the rioters piesent at the reading or 
after it is nrade lenrain more than one hour, force 
may be used to dispei'se them, and though death or 
w^ounds result to tliose compofeiiig the mob such 
hurt is not a criminal offence. Also the rioters are 
guilty of felony, and are liable to jienal servitude 
for life. The same punishment rs provided for 
those guilty of the riotous demolition of houses. 
Prosecutions under the Riot Act imi.st he conr- 
nieuced within twelve montlis of tire time of 
committing the alleged offence. Sometimes tlie 
Riot Act IS read more than once during the dis- 
turbance, in which ca.se the second or third reading 
does not supersede the hist. The Riot Damages 
Act, 1886, provides compensation from the rate^ to 
those wdiose property is damaged during a riot. 
Less serious than riot aie unlawful a 

meeting of tliree or nroie for an unlawful object, 
but wiiere no part of the object is actually cariicd 
oiitj and routy wiiere the assembly proceeds to 
e.^eciite the act, but does not actually accoiuplislr 
it ; and affraj/y that is, a fight betiyeeii tw'o oi more 
in some pulilic place (e.^. a prize-fight), but it 
must not be premeditated. In priv'ate tbe dis- 
turbance would be an assault. Among notable 
riots have been those in Scotland on account of the 
Union (1707); tlie Poiteons Mob in Edinburgh 
(1736); Lord George Gordon’s ‘ No Popery * Riots 
(1780); at Birmingham (1791) in connection Avifch 
the Commemoration of the French Revolution ; the 
Luddites (1811,1812); Peteiioo (1819); Ref onn Riots 
at Bristol ( 1831 ) ; Chartist Riots ( 1838-39) ; Rebecca 
Riots in Wales (1843); leligious riots at Belfast 
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( 1852, 18(32, 1872, 1886, 1887 ) ; Kefoiiii Riots in Hyde 
Park (1866) ; Tiafalgar Square Rioth ( 1886, 1887) ; 
Tithe Riots in Wales (1887). See S. Hastings, 
The Law relating to (1886). Tlie American 

laws as to liots follow in the main the law of 
England, liuG are less stringent in tlieir apidicatioii, 
and less .severe in tlie punisliinentH inclined. 
Amongst tlie most memorable riots in the United 
States were the Doctois’ Riot at New Yoik (^1788); 
the Astor Place Riot, dhected against the English 
actoi IMaeieady (1849); the Draft Riots in New 
York (1863); and the Anarchist Riot in Chicago 
(1886). 

Itio Tin to, a liver in soixtheni Spain, in the 
inoviiice of Huelva, near whose sources are rich 
conper-uiines ; the annual output (copper and 
‘'nlplmr) leaehes 1,400,000 tons ; these mineials aie 
exiioited from the poit of Huelva (q. v.), 45 miles 
distant by rail, near the mouth of the river. These 
mines weie uorked hy the Romans — their Tharsis. 
During the yeais of Moorish supremacy they were 
unused, but they have been worked again since the 
niiddie of the 16tli century. Tliey were houglit in 
1872 by the Rio Tiiito (Loitdon'llicmen) Syndicate 
for £4,000,000. JSome 10,500 peisons aie employed 
ill the works, of whom unliappily something like 
10 ])er cent, are iiaually ill by reason of the 
unhealthiness of the work. See W. 11. Lawson, 
Spain ofToalag (1890). 

lliouw, capital of the island of Binbang (q.v.) 
and headquai tevs of a Dutch residency comprising 
Bin tang, the Lingga islands, and otlxer groups be- 
tween the extremity of Malacca and tiie coast of 
Sumatra. 

Ril>aviiui Rights. *SeG Rivers. 

Ripley, (1) a town of Derhysliire, 10 miles 
NNE. of Derby, with silk-lace nianufactures and 
large neighbouring collieiies and ironworks. Pop. 
(1851) 8071 ; (1891) 6815. -^(2) A pretty village in 
the We-st Riding of Yorkshire, on tlie Nidd, 3^ 
miles NNW. of Harrogate. Rebuilt in 1829-30, 
it has an hOtel-de-ville (1854), an interestiim 
church, and Ripley Castle (1555), wlieie Cromwell 
is said to have slept the night before Marston 
jMuor. Pop. 291. 

Ripley, Geotige, was horn at Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 3tl Oc toiler 1802, graduatoil at Harvard 
iu 1823, afterwards studied theology there for three 
years, and was ordained to a jiaatoiate in Boston. 
This lie Jield till 1841. In the meantime lie had 
joined actively in the Transcendental movement — 
the first meeting of the club was at his house in 
1836 ; and on leaving the pulpit he at once started 
the Brook Farm ( q. V, ) expel iment. This came to 
an end iu 1847, and Ripley lemoved to New York, 
when he afterwards engaged in literary and jour- 
nalistic work. He was joint-editor with Charles A. 
Dana of Appleton’s Ncio A merican Cydopcedia. He 
died 4th July 1880. See Life hy 0. i. Frothing!) lam 
iu the ‘American Men of Letters’ seiies (1882). 

Ripoii, a city in the -West Riding of Yoikshire, 
on the Ure, 23 niiles NW. of York, 28 N. of Leeds, 
and 11 N. of Harrogate. A monastery, founded 
heie ill 660 hy St Ciitlihevt and other monks of 
Slelroae, wa^^ granted about 664 to St Wilfrid, who 
rebuilt the churcii with stone, and dedicated it to 
St Peter. Willibroi'd, the apostle of tlie Frisians, 
was trained in this monastery, which in 678 was 
made the scat of a short-lived’ hisliopiic, re-erected 
in 1836 after a lapse of more than eleven centuries. 
The beautiful minster, which from the Con<jnest 
to the Dissolution was the church of Augustinian 
•canons, was built between 1154 and 1520, so 
exhibits every variety of style from Transition- 
Norman to Perpendicular. A cruciform pile, 266 
feet long, with three towers 120 feet high, wJiicli 


lost their spiies in 1060, and with a Saxon crypt, 
where a hole called ‘St Wilfiid’s Needle’ was 
anciently used as an o ideal of chastity, it sulFered 
much through the Scots (1319), decay, and van- 
dalism, hut iu 1861~7G was restored by Sir G. G. 
Scott at a cost of £40,000. Au obelisk, 90 feet 
])igli, in the i))arket-place was erected in 1781 hy 
W. Aislabie, for sixty yeais one of the two mem- 
heis for Kipon, wliose lepreseiitatlon Avas reduced 
to one in 1867, and merged iu the county in 1885. 
A fi-ee grammar-school was founded iu 1546. 
Studley Royal, the fine seat of the Maiquls of 
Ripon, is 2 miles soiitli-west ; and near it is Foun- 
tains Ahhoy (q.v.). Ripon spni>, once so famous, 
belong to t]je past, hut saddle-biees aie still nnirui- 
factured, besides varnish, leather, machineiy, 

The niurucipal borough Avas chartered hy James I 
Pop. (1851) 6081 ; (1881) 7390 ; (1891) 7512. 

See Avorka hy Gent (1733), Waddilove (1810), Walbrnu 
(Otli eel. 1871), and the Rev. J. T. Fowler (3 vola. 
1881-88). 

Ril>on, Frederick John Roihnson, Earl of, 
Avas houi Ist November 1782, tlie second son of the 
second Lord Grantham. After graduating at 
(Jambridge, in 1806 ho entered parliament as a 
moderate Tory, and Jiad successively been Under- 
secietavy for the Colonies, Vice-prosideiit of the 
Board of Tiade, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Avlien, having that same year been created Yiscoimt 
Godeiich, iu August 1827 ho became head of a 
seven months’ administration. He Iield office 
afterwards as Sccretaiy for the Colonies, Lord 
Privy Seal, and Piesidcnt of tlie Boaid of Trade; 
in 1 833 Avas created Earl of Ripon ; and died 28th 
January 1859. 

Georue Frederick Samuel Robinson, Mar- 
quis OF RifoN, Avas ho 111 in Loudon 24th October 
1827, and succeeded liis father as Earl of Ripon 
and Viscount Goderich, his uncle as Earl de Giey, 
Baron Grantham, and a haronefc. Since 1852 he 
liad sat in parliament as a Liberal for Hull, 
Hndderslield, and tlie West Riding, and he became 
successively Under-secretary for War ( 1 859 ), IJnder- 
secietavy for India (1861), Secretary for War 
(1863), 'Secretaiy of State for India (i860), Loid 
President of the Council (1868), Grand-master of 
the Freemasons (1870, Avliich office he resigned iu 
1874 on his conveusion to Catholicism), Maiqiiis of 
Ripon (1871), Viceroy of India (1880-84, where he 
Avas popular with tlie natives, unpopular Avitli 
Anglo-Indians), and Fiisb Lord of the Admhalty 
iu the short-lived Glads Lone adiuiniaiiation of 1886. 


Rip Van Winkle, the licro of 5Yashiiigtim 
Irving’s delightful skofccli (1820), an idle, good- 
natured, lienjiecked scapegrace, who neglects — he 
cannot be said to cultivate it— a ])atch of maii^e and 
potatoes in a small village near the Hudson River, 
and Avho, Avith his gun and dog Wolf, his com- 
panion in idleness, seeks a refuge from the scolding 
tongue of ilia sorely -tried but termagant Avife iu 
the forests of the Cats kill I\Ioun tains. TJiere he 
falls in Avilh Hendrick Hudson and hi.s creiv of the 
Half Moo)ij Avho aie playing at ninepins in a 
secluded holloAV, the balls as they roll echoing 
along the moiiuiains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. Rip is directed to wait on them, aiul 
Avhile doing so tastes and returns to the liquor he 
hands, till liia senses foisake him. He wakens ou 
a bright suminer morning, his do" gone, and a 
rusty firelock hy Ids side ; his beard has ^’own a 
foot long, and in the village he finds neAv building^ 
neAV names over the door.s, new faces at the 
AAundows. His own house is fallen into decay, 
his Avife is dead — there is a diop of comfort, at 
least, in this intelligence— and he who Avent aAvay 
a suhjeet of Geoige t!ie Third lias returned to find 
Jiiinsdlf a free citizen of the United States. His 
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sleep, lie discovers, has lasted twenty yeais, and 
meantime the American Revolution lias pas;jecl 
and left all things changed. Kip, however, is 
recognised by some of his ohl cronies, finds a lioine 
at his daughter’s house, and for many nujre yeais 
is as comfortable at the door of the new wooden 
Union Hotel as ever he was at old Nicholas 
Tedder’s quiet Dutch inn. The stoiy has been 
often dramatised in America, hut no \eraion has 
held the stage except Boucicault’s (1865), with 
which the name of Joseph Jefferson is identified. 
The opera by Klanquette (1882) also deserves men- 
tion, as keeping pretty closely to the .stoiy. 

Rishaiiffei*, AVilliam, a monk of St Alhans, 
wlio styles liimself ‘ Clironigraphus ’ in an extant 
memorandum written hy himself in 1312, He tells 
us, moreover, that he had been forty -one yean-a a 
monk, and was then sixty-two years" old, so that 
he must have been horn in the year 1250. It has 
been usual to consider lii.s Chronica, which covers 
the period from 1259 to 1307, as a continuation of 
IMafctliew Palis, and it has been to a large extent 
honowed fioni the AnnuJcs of the Dominican 
Fiiar, Nicholas Trivet. For example, as Air 
Gairdner points out, the whole reign of Edwaid L 
i^ almost exactly identical in the two. As a 
chronicler Ki.sh anger is full and truthful, but liis 
work is fragmentary towards the close, and besides 
some confusion has ciept into the order of the 
narrative. The story i.s told with considerable 
spiiifc, and leveals high admiration foi Simon de 
Alontfort. The Willdmi Bishanger Ghroniat ct 
AjuicdcSf forming vol. iii. of the Chronica Monas- 
tcHi S. Albania was edited for the Rolls series by 
H. T. Riley (1865). 

Rislli is the title given to the inspired poets of 
the Vedic hymns. Bee Vebas. 

Risotto^ an Italian dish, consisting cliietly of 
rice. Onions are slired into a frying-pan with 
plenty of butter, and tliey are fried together until 
the onions hecome very brown, and cinmiiiinicate 
their colour to the butter. The butter is then run 
olf, and to this is added some rich bioth, slightly 
coloured with sallvon, and the whole is tluckened 
witli rvell-boiled rice, and served up iu.stcad of 
soup at the commencement of a dinner. 

Ristig^oiicliCt See Restigouche. 

Ristovi, Adelaide, an Italian tragedienne, 
was horn on 26tli Janurary 1821, at Cividale in 
Friuli. Her ])arenl.s weie strolling players, and 
she almost began life in the theatre. At the age 
of fourteen she played in Frcmcescti da Itiniini^ and 
in a few years hecame tire leatling Italian acti'ess. 
In 1847 her marriage udth the Alarqiiis Del Grillo 
(died 1861) temporarily interrupted lier dramatic 
career ; but she soon returned to the stage. After- 
having acted in Italy for some years witlr immense 
applause, she presented herself before a French 
audience in 1855, when Rachel was at tlie_ heiglrt 
of her fame. Rub Ristori won a complete triumpli ; 
and thereafter gained fresh laurels in nearly every 
country of Europe, in the United States (in 1SG6, 
1875, and 1884-85), and in South America, where 
lier maguilicent ti-agic acting roused the greatest 
enthusiasm. The rGles in which she especially 
alrone wei-e Mary Stuart (Sclriller’s), Elizabeth 
(Giacometti’s), Medea and Marie Antoinette 
(Legouve’s), Lady Alacbeth, and Adrienne Lecouv- 
TBur (Scribe’s). See her Studies and Memories 
(Eng. tians. from French, 1888). 

Ritchie, Mrs Richmond. See Thackeray. 

Ritornello, in IMusic, in its original sense, 
a short repetition, like that of an echo, or a 
repetition of the closing part of a song by one 
or more instruments. The same term luy?, 
by later usage, been apjJied to all symphonies 
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jdayed before the ^oice^ hegin ^^hieU }u elude or 
introduce a song, as well as the symphonies be- 
tween^ the members or peiiod.s of a song. The 
name is also given to the oldejst form of the Italian 
poiuilar ])oetry, and consi^t'^ topically of a .stiophe 
of three lambic line>., the first and third rhyming. 

Ritsclll, Albrlcht, Pintestant theologian, 
was born 25th Alarch 1822, at Berlin, where hU 
father wa-^ la clergyman. Hi.s uni\ei'>ity .studie' 
were carried on at Bonn, Halle, Heulelherg, and 
Tubingen. In JS46 he ‘ hahililated ' at Bonn, the 
subject of Iris the4s (in the tieatinent of wliicb he 
substantially lellected the views of lii'i Tiibingen 
master, Banr) being the relation between the 
gospel of Alai cion and the canonical go>pel of 
Luke. Hi'^ next published work, on the origin of 
tire early Catholic Church, was of siniilar tendency, 
though seeking to modify the conclusions of hi^ 
contemporary Schwe^ler as to the inlkience and 
extension of Ehioiiitisni in the aiKistolic and ]>ovt- 
ajm-stolic age; hut in the secontl and completely 
rewritten edition of the same work lie took up 
towards the fundamental po-sitions of the Tubingen 
school an attitude of antagonism, nhicli lie e\ei 
afterwards maintained. He now denied the alleged 
Ehionitisur of primitive Cluistianity ahugethei, 
and, accepting as gemiirie the epistles of James and 
Peter as well as the Apocalypse and Acts, main- 
tained that none of tlie apostles had legaided the 
law as religiously hiuding, and that they only con- 
tinued its observance as a national cus.tom among 
Jews, leaving Gentile conveits fiee. Ritschl, nho 
had become juofessor extra-oidiniiiins of Theology 
at Bonn in 1853, was promoted to an ordinary pro- 
fessoi-'.hip in 1860, and in 1864 was ti-ansfeiiea to 
Gottingen, where the re^t of his life was spent. 
His lecturer, especially those on Christian ethics, 
soon hecame famous^ f(jr their originality and 
vigour. AAliile in Bonn he had also published 
a tract on the relation between the church and 
j its confessiorr (1854), and a Latin dissertation on 
tlie math of God (1859). Tire list of his Got- 
tingen publications include'^', besides his principal 
vork, a treatise on Christian perfection (1874), 
a tract on conscience (1876), a history of Pietism 
(1880-86; 3 vols.), a tract on theology and rneta- 
physics (2d ed. 1887), and a volume containing 
three academical discourses (1887). He died at 
Gottingen, 20th Alar cl i 1889. 

HLs principal work, on the Christian doctrine of 
justification and reconciliation, was published hr 
three volumes (1870-74; 3d ed,, with noteworthy 
alterations, 1888), the fii‘st of whicli ti'aces the his- 
tory of the doctrine, the second discusses its biblical 
pi-emises, and the third its theological meaning. 
An English translation of the first volume by the 
present writer apjreared in 1871. The woi’k as a 
n liole cx])ounds with much force and effectiveness 
a theological system marked hy gi-eat dialectic 
acuteness and subtlety, ingenious and searching 
exegesis, and hold disregard of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. The distill gnish in g feature of the Ritschliaii 
theology is perhaps the prominence it gives to the 
practical, ethical, social side of Christianity. As a 
reasoned system it starts from a delinite theory of 
cognition, eclectically derived from Kant tlirouglr 
Lotze, which has some times been called a sub- 
jective idealism, and criticised as denying all objec- 
tive reality to tlie objects of theology. But hardly 
with justice. For, tliough doubting the possibility 
of demonstrating God to the merely speculative 
intellect, Ritschl holds that God is really, effec- 
tively, practically revealed to man on his religioub 
side ; in other words, becomes Ipovrn to those who 
have found their need of Him. God is to he 
thought of as love ; there is no other conception 
of equal value. In particular tire conception of His 
holiness is an obscure one, and His righteousness 
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is in fact identical ^\lth Hi*? giace. All ineta* 
physical statements as to His ahsoluteiiesa ov 
existence thvoiigli, or in, or for Himself are of no 
religious value. In connection with his doctiine 
of God, Bitsclil attaches Jzigh impoitance to tlie 
conception of tlie clmrcli as being the cotuiii unity 
witliiii which alone men can liave leconciliatiuii 
with God and fiecdom from the sense of guilt, 
and so he able to act from motives of love, and 
realise that human and divine fellow.>liip of perfect 
love wliich is the kingdom of God, In this Kitscld 
expressly differs from Schleierinachcr (in juaiiy 
other lespects a master wliom he follows closely ) ; 
but, while i ejecting the Piotestaut foiimila of tlie 
latter, tliat the relation of tlie iu(Ii\ idual to the 
church depends on his relation to Chiist, lie is veiy 
far removed from the position of Koiiian Catholi- 
cism, His doctri]]e of Clirisb attacdies no value to 
the hypos tatical distinction of peisons in tlie God- 
head or to the ecclesiastical doctrine of the two 
natures or the three oilices, hub states the diiinity 
of Christ in terms of His peculiar and unique i ela- 
tion to the chnich, wluch He founded by HP life 
and work on eai th. This work was atoning n ork ; 
bub tlie reconciliation Avith God and immunity 
from the sense of guilt Avhich lie secured for the 
church wei’e obtained not by vicarious endurance 
of the punishment due to sinful men, hut by His 
perfect fuHilment, in loving deed ami Avortl, of the 
work of His calling, and by His perseverance hi it in 
spite of all opposition, and by His patient enduiance 
of all suffering even unto death. The jus till cation 
possessed by the Christian as a memhei of Clirist’s 
community is practically shown in his freetlom or 
dominion over the world. This dominion is exei- 
cised, in trust in God’s providence, by patience, liy 
humility amid all the vicissitudes of life, by faith- 
fulness of the individual to his calling as being his 
contiihution to the kingdom of God, and by cTiris- 
tiaii pray er, AvhicU is chielly thanksgiving or linmhh 3 
recognition of tJie divine rule. Pdtschl is usually 
classilied as «an ‘eclectic mediating theologian-’ 
peiliaps ‘intermediate’ Avoiihl he a better word, 
for his theology is uncompromisingly o imposed alike 
by the ‘rationalist’ and by the ‘ortliodox ’ parties. 
The Ititsehlians now form a large and important 
school in Germany, the most prominent among 
them being Kaftan, Herrmann, and Bender. 

Sea Stidiliii, ICanCy Loize^ and JtUsdil ; a Critical 
Examnnaiimi (Eng. trails. 1889) ; Pfieideror, Development 
of Theology (1890) and Die EUBchl^sche Thcologie (1891). 

Ititschl, FniEDnrCTi Wiltijslm, German ])bil- 
ologisfc, was horn at Grossvargula, near Erfurt, in 
Thuringia, Gtli April 1806. He studied at Leip- 
zig uni lev Hermann and at Halle under Reisig, 
held chairs of Philology at Breslau (from 1834), 
Bonn (from 1839), and Leipzig (from 1865), and 
died at Leipzig on Ofcli November 1870. As a 
teacher lie exercised great in/luence over his pupils, 
amongst wliom irere Curtiu.s, Ihiie, Bnigmann, Szc. 
His greatest work is an edition of Plautus (3 vuls. 
Bonn, 1848-64; new ed. 1881-87), provided Avitli 
the richest critical apparatus. This standard Avoi-k 
Avas preceded hy Parerga Plautinct et Tcrcniiana 
(Leip. 1845). He achieved a second tiiumph in 
the department of Latin insciiption.s, hia collection, 
PrisccB Zectimiatis Momimenia EpigvapMca (Ber- 
lin, 1864), being the forenniner of tlie great Corpm 
Discrijptionuin Latinarum. Ritschl's numerous 
critical papers and diaseitations are collected in 
Opusmla Philologica (5 vols. Leip. 1867-79). Bib- 
beck’s Life of him is the best (2 vols. 1879-81); 
see also another hy L, Mil Her (1878). 

KitSOllf Joseph, a learned and honest, but 
pedantic, acrid, and ill-mannered antiquary, was 
born of Westmorland yeoman family at Stockton- 
on-Tees, in 1752. He was bred to tlie laAV, ami 


practised as a conveyancer in London, hut Avas 
enabled by the prodts of tiie office of Deputy High- 
bailiff of the Duchy of Lancaster to give inost of 
his time to antinuauan studies. He made liimself 
as notorious by his crazy vegetarianism, Ijis whim- 
sical .spelling, and irieveience, as by tlie asceihity 
of his attacks on much bigger men than himself. 
Scott alone of Ids contemporaries kept good terms 
with him, but then none other had his laige heart 
and genial luimour. Undoubtedly Bitsoirs mind 
was deranged, and he died in a lit of gloom, 3d 
September 1803. Bitson’s industry ivas remark- 
able, and all his forty books are valuable de.spite 
the hlejiiishes in which they abound. His fii> 3 fe 
important Avork Avas an abusive hut Avell-grounded 
attack on Warton’s History of Enqlisk Poetry 
(1782). Next year he assailed John&on and 
StecAxns for their text of Shakespeare; in 1790 
he attacked Bishop Percy Avith absurd ferocity in 
tlie picface to a collection of Ancient Songs; in 
1702 appeared his characteristic Cursory Criticisms 
on iVIalone s .Shakespeare. 

Otlier wfjiks were A Select Collection of Em/lish Sonos 
(3 A^ols. 1783); Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry (l79l); 
The English Anthology (3 vols. 1793-94) ; A Cotlcciion of 
Scottish Songs (2 vols. 1794) ; Poems, hy LniirencG Minot 
(1795); Uohiti Hood: a Collection of all the Ancient 
Poems, Songs, and Ballads (2 vols. 1795); BihUo- 
graphica Poctica : a Catalogue of English Poets of the 
XII.-XVI. Centuries (1802); and Aucieui English Mctrn 
cal Bomanccs (3 vols. 1802). His various Noith Countiy 
Garlands and liis Essay on Ahstincncc from Animal 
Pood us cb Moral Duly (1802) were less important. 
Joseph Ha.slew'ood ivrote a sliort account of his Life 
(1824); his Letters ivero edited, with a Life, by Sir 2s\ 
Hants Nicolas (2 vols. 1833). 

IlEiNRtCH, German philosoplier, Avas 
1)0111 at Zcvhst in Anhalt on 21st Noveiulier 1/91, 
sLmlied tlieology and philosopliy at Halle, Got- 
tingen, and Berlin ; Ava.s ])rofessor of Philosophy 
siiccesRU’cly at Beilin (1824-33), Kiel, and Gofc- 
tiiigen (1837-69); and died in Gottingen on 3d 
Fchriiary 1860. His fame rests upon an extremely 
careful and impartial AUgemcinG^ GGscliichic dcr 
Philos02)hiG (12 vols. 1829-55), Avith a continua- 
tion carrying on the AVork from Kant (18.53); am) , 
upon Die Ohristlichti Philosophic (2 vols. 1858-59). , 

Rittci% K-ViiL, a geographer, Avaa born August ! 
7, 1779, at Ciuedlinburg in Piiissia, Avas ednoateil 
at ftchnepfentlial under Guts Mnths, studied in 
Halle, Avas in 1820 nominated professor of Geo- 
graphy at Berlin, hecanie subsequently member 
of the Academy and Director of Studies of the 
Military School, and died 28tU Beptcinher 1839. 
With Bitter as {lie founder of general comparative 
geography begins a new epoch in the history of 
geographical science. Hie chief Avork (nnconi- 
pleted) Avas Die ErdhuntU ini VcrhltUnisse zvr 
Natnr uud Gcschichte dcs Menschcii (‘Geography 
in its Relation to Nature and tlie History of 
jMen,’ 10 vols. Berlin, 1822-59). The Avoric is 
divided into four ])arts— ( 1 ) Central A!?ia, Sibeiia, 
China, and India; (2) West Asia; (3) Arabia; 
(4) Sinai Peniiibiila, Palestiim, and Syria. Besides 
this he Avrote an Introduction to Gencred Company 
the Geography (1862) ; Europe (2 vols. 1807); and 
The Stu'peui, or the Architectural Moiiunicnts on the 
Indo-Bactriari P>oyal lload^ and the Colossus of 
Bamian (1838). 'ills lectures Avore published m 
three volumes — History of Geography (1851), 
General Geography (1862), and Europe (1863)— 
by Daniel. His name i.s pei’petuated in tu'O geo- 
grapliical institutions in Berlin and Leipzig. See 
Life hy Gage (Edin. 1867) and Kramer, Carl Bitter^ 
ehi Lcbcnsbild (2d cd. Ilalle, 1875). 

Ritual (Lai. ritualGy ‘hook of rites’), tlie name 
of one of the serviee-hooks of the Roman Church, 
in which are contained the prayers ami older of 
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ceiemonial enii>loye(l in the adinini^tiation of 
certain of the saciamentfe {communion out of 
Mass, 'baptism, penance, mairiage, extieme 
unction) and otliei* priestly offices of the chinch, 
forms for chmcliings, bniials, and blessing. In 
its present foim it dates from the Council of 
Trent, Avhicli directed a revision of all the 
(liffeienfc tituals then in existence {also known as 
maniicdc^ mcerdotalc^ &:c. ), which wcie mimeiou‘?, 
and exhibited considerable vaiiety of detail. Paul 
V., in 1614, published an anthoiitative edition, 
which has frequently been leprinted, and of -which 
a further levision was issued by Benedict XIV. 
Besides the Roman Ritual there are many dio- 
cesan lituals, some of which aie of much histoiical 
interest. In the Gieek Church, as in the other 
eastern commimions, the Ritual forms part of the 
general collection (which contains also tlie Euchar- 
istic service) entitled Euchologion, In the Aiigli- | 
can Church the Booh of Commo)i Prayer may he j 
said to contain the Ritual. The most approved 
commentary on the Roman Ritual is that ot Banu- 
faklo (3d efl. 1763). I 

Ritualism, the name popularly hut inaccu- ! 
ratcly given to the icinarkahle increase of ceic- 
monial in the Church of England since about 18G0- j 
65. It may he considered as a development of 
Tractarianism, though it is one nob contemplated ; 
by the authors of that movemeJit, whose aim was 
lather to disseminate doctrines than to intiodnce 
ritual changes. Dr Piisey and his associates 
deprecated any innovations in the way of con- 
ducting the services, anything of litualism, or | 
especially any revival of disused vestments. Col- 
lateral causes of the movement may he said to 
l)e the gi'eat advance of sesthetic taste, and tlie 
iiici eased cultivation of the fine aits in the seivice 
of religion ; as also the extended study by the ; 
clergy of ancient liturgies, and the connection dis- 
covered to exist between them and the offices of 
the English Church, Witli the spiead of High 
Church principles certain changes in the mode of 
conducting div'ine service had been introduced by 
the clergy, which, though unpopular at first, were 
widely adopted, and up to a ceitain point liad 
received the sanction of the law. Bub tlie restored 
church with low and open benches ; the sepaiated 
chancel j the altar-tahle with coverings of ditfeieiib 
colour according to the ecclesiastical seasons, and 
canillesticks and a cross upon or over it; choral 
services, and weekly celebration of the communion, 
were all that had hitherto been attempted. To ' 
these comparatively small alterations important ' 
atlditions were subsequently made, bringing the 
usages of the Church of England nearer those of : 
the Roman communion, such as special vestments j 
at tlie celebration of the holy communion, and | 
at certain other times — for the celebrant an alb, ' 
stoles of different colour, according to the seiLSons, 
and cliaanhle, and for the assisting minisieis albs 
with tunicles ; lighted candles on the altar at holy 
communion ; incense burned either in a * thurible ’ 
or in a standing vessel ; the mixing of water with ' 
wine for the communion ; the use of wafer-bread ; 
elevation of the elements either dining or after 
conseciation ; and processions with crosses, banners, 
and vested attemlants. ^ i 

The Public AVoiship Regulation Act, passed after I 
fierce discussion in both Houses of Parliament, was 
expressly designed, as Mr Disraeli admitted, for the 
lepression of litnalistic practices, and constituting | 
a new judgeship for offences against the rubrics (see i 
Eccltssiastioal CopiiTS). By its provisions, a ■ 
complaint against the use of vestment^, oinamcnts, 
and rites and ceremonies, or the omission of such 
as are ordained in the Book of Common Prayer, in 
the churches or burial-grounds of the Church of 
England, may be presented to the bishop of the ' 


diocese by an aichdeacon or cUuicb\\ai<lcn, or hv 
three paiishioneis, memheis of the chnich, of full 
age, and a yeai h re^tlence in the paiidi. In the 
event of the paitics not submitting to the diiec- 
tions of the hisljop, he shall forward the ca«e for 
tiial by the judge, from who^e dcckion an appeal 
lies to the Privy-council. Since the date or the 
act numerous trials (see England, Chukch or) 
have taken place, ajid seveual clerrnyTiien charged 
with ritualistic practices have been imprisoned (A. 
Tooth, 1877 ; Pelham Dale and Emaght, 1880 ; S. 
F. Green, 1882; J. C. Cox, 18S7 ; see also Mac- 
KONOCHIE). In 1880-90 pioceeding-, veie taken 
in the Aichhishop of Canterbury's couit against 
the Bishop of Lincoln. The decision was given in 
Novemher 1890, and related to nine heads: (1) 
The mixing of the cup during the service m to he 
discontinued; (2) hut the u^^e of a cup already 
niixed is not an ecclesiastical olfence ; (3) the couit 
dismissed the chaige as to ablution after seivice, 
holding that all the bishop had done was the 
reverent consumption of what lemabi of the conse- 
ciated elements; (4) as to the eastvvaul position, 
the couit decided that theie is liheity as to using 
the noith end of the altar or the north end of the 
west side ; (5) the hieaking of the bread must be 
peifoinied so as to he \ whle to the people ; (6) the 
singing of the anthem ‘ 0 Lamb of God ’ is not 
piohihited ; (7) candles which aie kept lighted 
Ihiouglioiit the seivice aie not an offence; (8, 9) 
the sign of the cross must he discontinued both in 
absolution and in benediction. See the articles 
Altah, CHAsunE.E, Lights, Vestments, &c. ; 
England ( Church or ), and Prayer-dook ; Lee's 
Bivcctormm Anglicanum (1865); and the Priest’s 
Prayer-hooh^ with a brief Poniijical (6th ed. I8S4). 

Rivarol, Antoine, Eieneh writer, was born at 
Bagnols in Languedoc, 26tli June 1753. Though 
hut the son of an innkeeper, when he appeared in 
Paris in 1780 he laid dubious claim to rank, and j 
soon worked his xvay by his wit into the best 
society of the time. Already be had written his 
tieatibc, Sur VUniversedite tie la Languc Franqaise 
(1784), and paraphrased rather than translated the 
Inferno, when in 1788 he set all Paris laughing at 
the sarcasms in his Petit Almanack de nos grands 
Hommes 'j^our J7S8, At the Revolution he took 
his place in the royalist ranks, and saved his head 
by emigrating in June 1792. Supported by royalist 
pensions, the * Tacitus of the Revolution/ as Burke 
styled him in one of the least happy of liyjierholes, 
employed himself fitfully in writing pamphlets and 
weaving dreams of books to he written, in Brussels, 
London, Hambni’g, and Berlin. He had mamed 
an English wife, hut she quarrelled with him, and 
not without reason. Eivarol died at Berlin, 13th 
April 1801. 

His works were collected by Chfinedolle and Eayohe 
( 5 vols. 1805 ), but their terse epigrammatic quality shows 
better by compression in the Esprit de Rimrol (2 vols. 
1808) and the CEuvres Choisies, edited by Lescure (18C2; 
new ed, 1800). See Lescure’s Riyarol et la SocHie Pj‘an~ 
qciise pendant la RH'olution et V Emigration (18S3), 

Rivas, a decayed town of Nicaragua (q.v.), 6 
miles from Lake Nicaiagua. Pop. 8000. The fertile 
department of Rivas, between the lake and the 
Pacific Ocean, has an area of 1080 sq. m. and a 
pop. of some 25,000. 

Rivaiilx Abbey. See Rievaulx. 

Rive-dO-Gierj a town of France (dept- Loire), 
stands on the Gier, in the middle of the best coal- 
field in France, 13 miles NE. of St Etienne by rail. 
It was formeilya stronghold, surrounded by high 
walls, and defended by a castle. In 1816 it had 
less than 4000 inhabitants ; in 1886, 13,728. ^ Around 
the town there are about fifty coal-mines in opera- 
tion, and in it and close to it several silk-mills, 
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glass-^vorks, factovief» for steam-engines and other 
macliinevy, and iron and steel factories. 

liivcr. Water falling on the land in the form 
of rain, or resultin" from melting snow, or rising to 
the surface in springs, Hows over the surface to a 
lower level. Where two slopes of land dip together 
the surface drainage collects to form a stream, and 
when evaporation is not very rapid several such 
streams ultimately unite and the volume of u^ater 
they carry flows to the sea or to a salt lake. Small 
streams are termed runnels, rivulets, rills, hrooks, 
hecks, or burns ; large streams are termed rivers, 
but tiie word has no precise reference to tlie magni- 
tude of the stream to wliich it is applied. Dr 
Johnson gives as delinitions : ‘J3rook, a running 
water less than a river and ‘ River, a land ciirreTit 
of water bigger tlian a brook,’ and tliis fairly illus- 
trates the use of the words as popularly applied. 

The beginning of a stream — .whetlier brook^ or 
river — is called its source, and may be a spring 
issuing from underground, a lake or marsh in which 
rainfall accumulates, melting snow, or simply the 
gatliering trickling.s from falling rain. The path 
of a stream is its course, and is the line of lowest 
level from the source to the end, widcii if occurring 
in a lake or the sea is termed its mouth. Tlie con- 
nected streams which unite in one river form a 
river-system. The scries of convergent slopc.s 
down which a river-system flows — tlie land which 
it drains — forms its basin or catchment area, and 
the name watershed is also .sometiine.s ernmeou.sly 
applied to it. The names water.slied, water- 
parting, and divi/le are used to designate the 
boumlaiy line separating adjacent basins. A 
watershed is always the meeting-place of the 
highest part of divergent slopes, and from the 
characteristic form of continents the main 'water- 
shed of a continent is almosi always the crest of a 
range of mountains. In many cases, however, the 
diverging slopes meet in a low plain the summit of 
which may he occupied by a great marsh whence 
rivers cree]> away in opposite directions. The 
basins of all the rivers draining into the same 
ocean are called collectively the tlrainage area of 
that ocean. The main river to wliich the others 
are said to be tributary gives its name to the whole 
river-system. It is often diflienU to decide whicli 
of several conveiging sti’eams is entitled to carry 
the name of the main river to its source. Home 
getigraphers give thi.s distinction to the longest, 
othens to that with tlie liigliest source, aiid_ others 
to that with the most direct course. This diversity 
of opinion is increased when the name of a river 
leaving a large lake is given to one of several 
nearly equal streams which enter it. Hence it is 
that different computers disagree ns to the length 
of livers. The course of a typical liver lias been 
divided into three parts, aUhough these are not 
represented in all cases. The torrent ltd or mountain 
track i.s the steeliest, its gradient usually exceeding 
50 feet in a mile, and the velocity of its current 
being very great. ^ The valley or niiddle track lias 
a gradient which is rarely greater than 10 feet and 
often leas than 2 feet in a mile. The plain track 
nearest the mouth of a river has a gradient of only 
a foAV inches in a mile. Rivers such as the Amazon, 
Alississippi, Ganges, Volga, and the long rivers of 
Siberia, in which the plain track is of very great 
length, are the most valuable for navigation, tlie 
limit of easy navigability being a gradient of about 
1 foot in a mile. 

The velocity of a liver is proportional to the 
slope of the herl, but it also bears a relation to the 
dejith of the channel and the volume of 'water 
flowing in it. On account of friction on the bottom 
and sides of the channel retarding the stream, the 
water flows fastest on the surface and in the 
middle. The canying power of a river for suspended 


solid particlc.s and for stones and gravel pushed 
along the bed depend >5 on tlie velocity alone. The 
following table shows how rapidly’ the caiiTing 
power falls off as the velocity diminishes. ‘ ^ 

0 170 milt* por hour will, just bofjiu to on line clav 

0*340 1 1 n It lift fmo sand. 

0*434 II It II lift aaiirt as coarac a.s Ihiseecl 

0 -DS 2 u II II sweep nloni? fljjf* el. 

1 304 It H It loll along roimclccl pebbles i inch in 

diameter. 

2-046 II .1 II swepp along sllppciy angular stones 

as large as an egg. 

Rivers in flood, even in the plain track, sometimes 
attain a velocity of over 5 miles an Jiour, and 
torrents may even flow as fast ns 20 miles an hour. 
The course of a river is gi-adually carved out and 
shaped by the flow of the w«ater. The .sedinient 
and stones carried along are powerful ero,sive 
agents in the torrential and valley tracts, and the 
chaiacter of tlie valleys or goiges produced depends 
largely on the geological structure of the region. 
The course of a river is frequently determined by 
lines of faults, hut perhaps more often it appears to 
he independent of the nature of the strata. Some 
groat rivers, notably the Volga, press against the 
right bank, cutting it into a steep cliff, while the 
left hank is left as a very gentle slope. This is 
explained hy tlie directive influence ot the earth’s 
rotation (see Eauth, Vol. IV. p. 165). 

Rivers are of very great importance as agents 
of cliange in dynamic geology, Die form of 
valley the}^ excavate being delermined partly by 
the nature of the I’ocks, partl^^ by the climate, In 
rainless or arid regions steeii- wall eel Canons (y.v.) 
are cut to a great depth across high plateaus; 
in rainy regions suhaerial denudation leads to the 
foniiatioii of wide valleys of much gentler slopes. 
Bars of more durable rock crossing the course of a 
stream lead to the formation of AVaterfalls (q.v.) or 
rapids fi'om the rapid ernsion of the softer strata 
below. Tlie river above the obstruction is reduced 
to what is termed the liase-Ievcl of erosion ; the 
velocity of tlie current is checked, and wide alluvial 
deposits are laid down on cither side. In course of 
time the bar of liard rock is completelj*' cut through 
by a gorge, and the gradient of llic stream is ulti- 
mately rendered uniform. In this v'ay the common 
features of gorge aTul meadow are produced again 
and again along the course of a stream. The 
dejio.sits of alluvium form tonuees along the valley 
trad: of a river, and as the slroani cuts its channel 
deeper they ai’e left at various li eights as monu- 
ments of its erosive power, MTicn a river is fairly 
established in its valley it is, geologically sjicaking, 
a more permanent feature than lakes or mountain'^. 
Upheaval, which acts very slowly, may even elevate 
a range of mountains across its course, yet all the 
while the river, cutting its way downward, le- 
mains at the same ahsolute level. The Uintah 
Mountains, as they were uphoaved, were divided 
in this way liy the Gieeii River, the chief tribu- 
tary of the Colorado. In limestone regions the 
solvent 1 ) 0 wer of river- water on carbonate of 
liino leads to the formation of Caves (q.v.) 
and underground rivers, which as a rule emerge 
from their subterranean cliannds on lower gronml. 
Hometimes they do not reappear on land, hut dis- 
charge their fresh water through openings in the 
bed of the sea. Such submarine river entrances 
are not uncommon along the shores of the Adriatic, 
off the coast of Florida, and in other calcareous 
regions. When a river advances along a nearly 
level plain toward the sea its canying power falls 
off; gravel, sand, and Anally mud are deposited 
on its margin, and the stream pursues a peculiar 
winding course. Dining a flood the swift^ and 
muddy stream rises, overlbws its hanks, and widens 
out on the level land. Tlie current is at once 
checked and a long bar of deposit forms along each 
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inaigin. These are irici eased in height by each 
successive Hood, and, the liver-hed being siinnltaTie- 
ously silted up, broad muddy livers like the Tdi&sis- 
Mppi, Po, and Hoangdio come in time to flow along 
the top of a j^ently sloping natural enihanknient, 
the sides of which are termed levees in Louisiana. 
Professor Lappaient, calculating from Dr Mmray's 
data regarding the amount ot sediment earned 
down by rivers, find;? that iliey u'ould suflice to 
wear the entire .surface of the land down to sea- 
level in four million years. The entrances of rivers 
into lakes or the sea are usually marked by great 
banks of deposit (see Delta), or by bars of gravel 
or sand. In some cases, however, such as the 
Eiver Plate, the Thames, and Tay, the mixture of 
river and sea water is gradual, and the sandbanks 
are spiead over a very large area, but not built 
up into a delta at any one place. Professor 
Osborne Pteyiiolds has shown, by a remarkable 
series of experiments, that the form of the sand- 
banks is due to the outline of the coasts of the 
estuary and to the tide.s. In a feu' instance.s, such 
as the Fortli, rivers enter deep arms of the .sea in 
Avhicli neither banks nor bars are formed. The 
Congo sweeps directly into the ocean, throwing 
down great banks of deposit along the continental 
slope to right and left, but leaving a deep canon - 
like gully for the bed of the stream itself ; a similar 
condition occurs where tiie Illione enters tlie Lake 
of Geneva. 

The ultimate source of all jivevs is the condensa- 
tion of water-vapour from the atmosphere in the 
form of rain, snow, and even dew. If the land 
were comi)osed of impermeable rocks all the rain- 
■water not lost by evaporation would run off 
directl,y over the surface, and ri\'ers would only 
flow during and immediately after showers. A 
large jiart of the rainfall, liowever, soaks into 
the sod, which retains it as in a sponge, esjieci- 
ally if the land be inanshy, and allows it to flow 
off gradually as superflcial springs. Some also 
percolates deeply into the rocks, ultimately emerg- 
ing as deep-seated springs at a great distance. 
The indirect and permanent supply of w'ater to 
rivers by springs and by the outflow' of lakes is 
independent of local rainfall at the time, and serves 
to maintain the volume of the river at a ceitain 
mmimiiiu during the dry seasons. "When a ri\'er 
flows toward a region of great evaporation and 
small rainfall, such as exists in the inteiior of each 
of the great continen ts, evaporation removes more 
-water than is supplied by the i emote tributaries, 
and the stream may fail to fill the liollow' it 
enters, and therefore "cannot overflow' into the sea. 
This is the case wdtli the Oxns entering the Aral 
Sea, and the Volga entering the Caspian. It may 
be that evaporation is .so far in excess of contribu- 
tions from distant rainfall or snow'- melting that 
the river dries up as it llo^vs, and its last remnant 
is absorbed in the desert sand. Tins is the fate of 
the MurgUab, the Hevi-rml, the Zerafslian, and 
many other rivers of central Asia. 

Contrasted w'ith these cases are those in Avhich 
the periodical or occasional increments of direct 
inflow' increase the volume so mucli as to cause a 
great rise of level or even extensive inundations. 
Tile annual inundations of the Nile are due to 
the monsoon rainfall on the great mountains of 
Abyssinia, W'hich increases the discharge at Assouan 
to fifteen times the amount of the liver at its lowest. 
The Orinoco is another instance of seasonal rains pro* 
dueing tremendous inundations, over 40,000 square 
miles of the Llanos being said to be laid under 
water by the summer rams. The Amazon Is an 
instance of a river w'hich is always more or less 
in flood as the various tributaries attain their 
greatest height at different seasons. In June, 
when the highest level occurs in the main liver, 


20 or 30 miles of forest on each side of it-, hank^ 
are laid under w’ater for Imndred^ of mile-<. The 
Ganges overflow's it's hanks in .summer W’lien the 
monsoon rainfall L reinforced hy the melting of 
snow* on the Himalayas. AVheie the .‘.ea-.ons of 
maximum raiiifall and of snow -melting are diffeient, 
as in the Mississippi, the Tigri'i, and Euphrates, 
there are tw o regular floods in the year. 

The danger of flooded rivein aii--es from the 
suddenness with w’hich the water rises and overflow.*' 
narrow' valleys or even plains. Frightful devasta- 
tion follows tlie bur.sting of glacier obstruction 
lakes in mountain -valleys (see Lake). The 
great rivers of fSibeiia lemain frozen at theii 
montlis long after the ice ami snow have been 
melted in the interior, and broad stiips on their 
margins are necessarily laid under water by the 
natural outflow’ being sto)med. The most serious 
floods in the Danube and TTiei'-s have lesulted from 
the con.striction of the channel at the Iron Gates, 
Avliicli prevents the Ihjod water from passing awaj 
a.s rapidly as it conies dow'n ; the current of the 
Theiss is sometimes leversed for many miles. The 
widening of the channel has been repeatedly at- 
tempted as a lemedy hy increasing the outlet ; and 
an elaborate system for regulating the river here, 
to be completed in lS9o, was begun in 1890. 
In other cases, sucli a.s the tributaries of the Loire, 
and tlie southern rivers of the Argentine Republic, 
the melting snow sw'ells the torrential track, 
and, on account of the abrupt cliaiif'e of level 
and the flatness of the plain, the lower jiait 
of the rivers cannot carry aivay the immense 
volume of ivater rapidly ennuLdi, and floods result. 
In .some instances ton*enti^ rivers have been 
successfully diverted into lakes, wliicli I'egrrlate 
their outflow', preventing either dangerously high 
or extremely low' -water. Great rivcr.9 wliieh have 
embanked their course abo^’e the level of the i>lain 
are the mo.sfc dangerous of all -s^’lien flooded. The 
damage caused by tire bui .sting of the levees on the 
lower Mis.sis.sij»pi nece.ssitates a great expenditure 
in .strengthening the embankments, and the most 
disastrous inundations recorded in history have 
follow'ed the bursting of tlie banks of the Hoang-ho 
(q.v.) and its consequent changes of course. 

liiver-w'ater is spoken of as fresh, InrL it ahvays 
contains a cei-tain amount of solid matter in sohr- 
tion, varying from two gi-ains in the gallon or less 
in rivers" draining hai’d crystalline rocks to fifty 

f rains in the gallon or move in limestone districts, 
'he nature of the salts dissolved natural!}' differ o 
according to the geological character of tire country 
ti-avei-sed, but all sample.s of river-rvater differ from 
sea--\vater in containing a much smaller proportion 
of chlorides, and a very much larger proirortion of 
carbonates and of silica. 

Tlie temperature of rivers as a mile follow's that 
of the air, but is subject to variation.s on account 
of the effect of rain. During sudden floods in 
summer the temperature of the w’ater may fall 
many degrees in a few hours as the melted^ .^now 
or hail precipitated on the lofty mountains is 
carried tow'ard the sea. 

The great rivers of Europe and Asia, such as the 
Rhine, Danube, Volga, Indus, Ganges, Brahma- 
putra, Yang-tsze-kiang, afford aecefaS to the sea to 
enormous populations. The Amazon, with its plain 
track extending for nearly 3000 mile.s, is in many 
w’ay.s less like a river than a fresh inland sea j but 
tlie Mis.sissippi and St Law’rence, although less 
extensive, are of gi’eater value for cairying sea 
traffic to inland places. In their tori'ential and 
upper valley tracks rivers are of use chiefly for 
transporting timber and driving machinery. It 
is interesting to note that in Switzerland, Noiwvay, 
and Sw'eden, -whei-e tliei'e is no coal, there exist 
exceptional facilities for the use of w'atei'-power on 
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account of nuiiieious iiiountaiii-fcorrentH. In^ hot 
countries rival's are of the utmost service in irrigat- 
ing tagriciilfcural land ; tlie 2Jerafshan and MurgTiab 
are entirely consumed in that service, and since the 
couijdetion in 1890 of the barrage on the Kile no 
water escapes to tlie Mediterranean in the low Nile 
montliH except along irrigation canal*:. 


THE LARGEST RIVEll-SY STEMS. 


finer. 

A 1 of 

Length, 

Annu.il 

Ra III full 

STenii 

Aiiiiiml 

oq HI. 

[iiile'i, 

<u Dti-tni. Discviuigc 

cu iiiilcs cu. inilea. 

Amazon 

2,230,000 

3400 

2834 

528-0 

Conyo 

. .1,1540,000 

2600 

1213 

419-0 

Nile 

. 1,200,000 

3700 

802 

24 3 

Mississippi 

. 1,290,000 

4100 

G73 

126 0 



1,000,000 

2600 



Ob 

. 1,190,000 

3200 



La Plata 

. . 095,000 

2300 

905 

ISli’O 

Lena , . 

. . 9 12,000 

2900 



Yenisei 

.. 880,000 

3200 



Ynng-ts/e-kiaii*' 

.. 630,000 

3200 

400 

125 0 

ilaclicruie 

. . GOr’OUO 

2300 



Volg.i 

. . 592,000 

2200 

i52 

43 7 

Ganj'cs and Ui.ilnnaputra 

. . 638,000 

1800 

649 

43-3 

Kambesi 

. . 670,000 

1000 



yt Lawrence . 

. . 505,000 

2400 

330 

87 ‘3 

Wimiipeg-Nel.sun 

601,000 

1600 



Yukon 

. . 483,000 

2200 



Onnoco 

. 430,000 

1400 

603 

122 2 

Amur 

.. 403,000 

2800 





.. 387,000 

2.500 

iis 

2S-0 

Indus 

.. 360,000 

19UQ 

101 

20-0 

Dnuiibo 

. . 320,000 

1700 

190 

67'6 

Mui’iay 

.. 300,000 

1600 




The statistics of this table, in which aecouiit is taken 
of rainfall anil discharge, are taken from Dr Jo I in 
Murray’s paper in tScoL Geoff, iii. (1887) p. 0f>, 

The lengtiis m all cases and the areas of basins in those 
for which no rainfall statistics are available are according 
to the statisticiil tables in Justus Perthes’ Tii^chtn^ Atlas. 


Rivers in Law. — A disbinctiou is made between 
public navigable rivers and private fresh- water 
riv'ers. Wliere the tide ebbs and ilows, the owner- 
ship of the bed is in the cro^vn for behoof of tlie 
public, and, conseouently, the crown is entitled to 
ilecpen the eliannel or peiiorm any other operation 
on the Ltlocus tliat may improve the navigation. 
The banks, however, beyond the foreshore are the 
piivate property of tlie riparian owner. It is .settled 
in EngJaiitl — and an opinion to the same ellect lias 
been deliveretl in Scotland — tliafc the jiiiblic liave 
no common law riglit to set up even a towing-path 
along the bank of a navigable river ; but, of course, 
such a privilege of roadway along a public water- 
way may be established by prescriptive pohsession. 
Above the How and retlow of the tide all riN^ers 
and streams are primd facie private, although, 
either by iinmeiuorial uses or by act of parliament, 
many have become subject to public rights of navi- 
gation. In the case of private rivei-s tlie alvois 
belongs to the projuietor tliroiigli whose ground the 
liver runs j or, if the river separates the hinds of 
two owners, each is owner of the soil of the bed to 
the middle of the stream. The waters of a stream 
passing through or between the lands of different 
proprietors may be subject to two kinds of rights, 
natural and acquired. Natural or proprietaiy 
riglits are those possessed by every riparian pro- 
pnetor; they consist principally of a right to a 
reasonable use of the water, while it is llowing 
past liis laud, and a right to have the water llow^ 
in its accustomed manner, without sensible dis- 
turbance or diminution by the superior or inferior 
riparian proprietors. Thus, altliough each proprietor 
may eiuploy the water while it is within hia own 
grounds, he must allow it to pass onwards to the 
inferior proprietors in its original clianiiel, and 
cannot alter its leveh either where it enters or 
leaves his property. The riparian proprietor, either 
in a public or private river, may protect his side of 
the stream by embankments j hut such embank- 
ment must be constructed only for defence, and not 


in such a manner as to throw the foiee of the 
current upon tlie iqiposito bank. Acquired lights, 
on the otlier hand, aie those easements udiicll 
entitle a riparian proprietor to interfere uitli a 
natural stream of water to an extent not Justified 
by his natural or propiietary viglits— by diminish- 
ing or obstrucLiiig tlie iiow of water, by polluting 
it, &c. Such acquiicd rights in lespect of water 
may exist in the inhabitants of a district by virtue 
of immemorial custom, and, both as to kind and 
extent, are regulated wholly by jirescriptive use. 

The pollution of rivers has of late years, in con- 
sequence of the extemsion of manufactures, caused 
.serious concern. No person has a right to poison 
or pollute a stream, and if he do so any of the 
jiersons whose lands abut on the stream lower 
clown may In ing an action to recover damages. 
While, however, this light to object to an existing 
miisancc may be excluded by acquiescence or by pie- 
scription, it is so excluded only to the extent of the 
actual use or possession, and any material increase 
of the pollution or annoyance may be challenged 
and interdicted by the injured jiarties. At com- 
mon law, indeed, in every question of river-pollu. 
tion, the real c^uestioii of fact is whether there lias 
lieen any material iiicvease of pollution beyond that 
which is natural to the particular stream, or beyond 
that Avliich has existed there for the presciiptive 
period. C^uestions of liver-polluUon are oiiiiiiciiUy 
fitted for suhmissiim to a jury, and are generally dis- 
posed of ill that way. The wliolc eircumstancea must 
be considered ; for example, tiie size and character 
of the stream, the uses to wliicli it can bo and ia 
applied, the nature and importance of the use 
claimed and exercised by one party, as well as the 
inconvenience or injury to the other pal•t 5 ^ In 
England, where tlie polluUoii of a stream amounts 
to a public nuisance, the party causing it may be 
prosecuted by irulictuieiib, or proceeded against by 
iufoi mation at the suit of the Atioruey-general 
All the cliief modern .sanitary acts have provisions 
regarding the pollution of water ; but mo.sfcof them 
are local or deal with the pollution of water used 
for special purpo.se.s. In 18(18 a Koyal Commission 
was appointed to cou.sider the que.slion of river- 
pollution, and its recmnmendaUon.s u^ere followed in 
1870 by the liivcis Pollution Act (39 and 40 Viet, 
cliap. 7i5), wliicli is applicable to botli Scotland iind 
England. See Higgins, On tlie Obstruction and 
Pollution of Watcr-cuurscs (1877). — Eor fislmig 
lights, see Salmon, and Trout. 

In the United States the common law of England 
waa at first followed ; but in some of the states it 
is expreasly declared that the common law ia in- 
applicable. Mining lights have been specially 
deter mined in some districts ; and the laws as to 
irrigation rights have been elaborately defined in 
Colorado and elsewhorc. 

Rivera^ £1* department in the north-east of 
Uruguay, separated by a mounlain-cham from 
Diaiii], Area, 3790 sq. m, ; pop. (1887) 15,044. 

RivcriliSl? a name given to the extensive graz- 
ing districts in the western part of New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Rivers, KicnART) Woodvtlle, or Win vile, 
Earl, was esquire to Henry V., and during his 
son^s reign was made Governor of the Tower 
(1424) and knighted (1425). He fought in France 
and in England, in the Wars of the Roses for 
the Lancastrians. He took to wife Jaquetta of 
Luxembourg, widow of the Duke of TJedtovd, and 
it was their daughter Elizabeth whom^ Edward IV. 
married. This led Sir Richard Woodville to change 
over to the Yorkist side, and his royal fatheivin- 
law made him successively Constable of England, 
Baron Rivers (1448), and Earl Rivers (1466). 
the favour sliown to the Rivers family offended 
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the old noldlity, aiid tbeir avaiice the 

euinity of the peoole. In 14G9 Eail liiveus Avas 
seized and beheadetl at Novthampton, but accounts 
(Hffer as to ndio were his executioners — wjiether 
Robin of Ptedefedale ov the ofRcers of the Duke of 
Clarence and the Eavl of ^Yar^v^ek. — His sou 
Anthony, known as Lord Scales during the 
fatlier s lifetime, succeeded to the earldom in 1469. 
He strick closely to his royal hrother-iu-laAV, wljo 
made him captain- general" of the forces. After 
Edward’s death I\e acted on the council of regency 
for Jiis infant son, hut was seized by order of 
Ptichavd, D\ike of Gloucester, and put to death at 
Pontefract in 14S3. 

Rivet, a metal pin for connecting two plates of 
metal or other material together. Tim rivet is pnt 
through holes in both plates, and the projecting 
entls are tl\en beaten down so as to represent the 
liead of a nail oil each side, and thus hold the 
plates in clt)se contact. Pvivets are of most essen- 
tial importance in boiler and tank makirzg, and in 
building iron ships. Tlmy are usually ])nt through 
the holes and beaten down ivliile red-liot, in order 
' that the contracHon of the rivet, as it cools, may 
i produce moi’e intimate contact of tlieplalGB. Poth 
sleani and hydraulic rivetlug-maehines have been 
in n^G for a good many years. 

Riviera (‘.scaslmre ), a term applied to the 
narrow strip of coast-land bovileving tl)e Gulf of 
Genoa, strictly from Nice to Spezzia,*bufc generally 
understood to include the^ whole coast of the 
department of the Alpea jMaritimes, and the Italian 
coast as far as Le^born. AYest of Genoa it is 
called the Riviera di Ponente, ov western coast, 
ami beyond Genoa the Riviera tli Levante, or 
eastern coast. From Hyeres to Genoa is 203 
miles ; from Genoa to Leghorn, 112 ; sheltcrotl on 
the north by mountains, the district enjoys an 
exceptionally favoured climate, no other region 
north of Palermo and Valencia being so mihl in 
winter. The western section is the mildest and 
most frequented. It abound-s in the most sti iking 
and beautiful scenery, and is planted with numer- 
ous healtli and fashion resorts — Nice, Monaco, 
Mentone, Venti7^nglia, San Remo, Bordighern, 
iSrc. ; and west of Nice are Hyeres, Frej us, Cannes, 
Grasse, Antibes, The various sections of the coast 
have each certain distinctive peculiarities ; hut 
none of them are entirely exempt from occasional 
cold winds. There are giudebooks by Baedekev, 
Murray (1890), C. B. Black (1890), the Rev. Dr 
Hugh Macmillan (new ed, 1892); AugustUsS J. C. 
flare’s South^castcni France (1890),^ and Miss 
Deu^pster’s Maritime Alps and tlidr Seaboard 
( 1 884) ; and for the health asjiects, Dr E. S. Spark’s 
The Rwiera ( 1880 ), and works cited at the article 
His.yLTii-rL’BsoiiTS. — The famous Corniclie (Ital. 
Cornice) road, widened by Napoleon I., leads along 
the coast from Nice to Genoa, and commands 
magnificent views. 

Rivi^vc, Briton, was born in London, August 
14, 1840, son of a drawing-master at Cheltenham 
College, and afterwards at Oxford. His ancestors 
I were French Huguenot refugees. He .studied at 
' Cheltenham College, and at Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. iii 1867* He had exhibited at 
' the Royal Academy as early as 1838, and again 
in 1864, but from the appearance of ‘The 
Poacliev’s Nurse’ in 1866 he has been continuously 
represented by a succession of pietuies, which 
have j^vown in vigour and impressiveness, in 
dramatic power, in luimour, in pathos, no less 
than in mastery of technique. No painter of his 
time approaclies him in liis treatment of ndld 
animals, and many of his masterpieces in this kind 
liave reached the widest poimlarity thiough en- 
gravings. He was made A.R.A. in 187S, R.A. 


in ISSL Of his niimoinu.'' wniks wu m.ay here 
merely name ' Daniel in the Lions’ Den,’" ‘Pov- 
sepnlit,’ 'A Roman Holiday,* ‘Giants at Play,’ 
‘Actieon,’ ‘Vie Victim;,’ ‘i{izpn.U/ and ‘A Miglity 
Hunter before the Lord.’ Wee Armstrong 
Jowwal Annual (1S91). 

Rivingtoiis* ‘Sec LnycijLVNS. 

Ri'yoli, a town of Northern Italy, 8 miles \Y. 
of Turin, uith two royal castles and '-^ome industiy. 
Pop. b314. It was not near tliis place, but near 
Rivnli, 12 miles NIV. of Veiona. that Napoleon 
won on 14th and lotli Jainiarv 1797 one of his most 
deceive victoiie.^ over tlic AuUrians. 

Rizeli, a town of A'-ia .Minor, on the coast of 
the Black Sea, 40 miles E. from Tiebizond, manu- 
factures linen and copper uten.'-ils. Pop. .30,000. 

Rizzio. See Miky Queen of Scoys. 

Roacll [Lcucisms rufilns), a li-'h of the family 
Cypiinida", abundant in England, the south of Scot- 
land, and many cnuntiies of Europe. It mea^'Ure'* 
from 10 fo 13 inches ; the hndy generally has .a 
pilveiy api>earance, the hack is a ilnll green, the 
lower fins are red, and tliere are no haibels. The 
roHcl\ is gregarious in habit, and large sho.ah aie 



found usually in lakesj, hut towards the breeding 
season they luigrate up streams and rivers to 
spaAvn. Even at best it is not liighly esteemed for 
food, its desh, like that of all the Cyprinidee, being 
soft and flavourless. 

Roads. Roads form a prhuary element in the 
material advancement of a nation, heing essential 
to tlie development of the natural resources of the 
country. ^ Canals and railways have no doubt, in 
modern times, superseded to some extent the com- 
mon liigliAvay.'s ; still these retain their importance, 
were it only as essential auxiliaries. 

Tlie Romans were great constructei'S of roads, and 
regarded them as of vital importance for conquest 
and the maintenance of their empire. They are 
said to have learned the art from the Carthaginians, 
Except where some natural barrier made it impos- 
sible, the Roman roads were almost invanably in 
a straight line ; probably because the chief means of 
transport then in use were beasts of burden, and 
not wheeled vehicles, wliicb made the preservation 
of the level of less consequence. Tlie substantial 
cliavactev of the Roman roads is well demonstrated 
hy the fact that they have in some instances borne 
the traffic of 2000 years without material injury. 
The plan nf construction w'as pretty unifoun, being 
that (lesciibed in the article on the Appian Wav, 
one of the earliest and most famous of them; 
another wa-s the Flaminian Way (q.i^). They 
vaned in breadth from 15 to S feet, and liad often 
raised footpaths at the side, and blocks of stone 
at intervals, to enable travellers to mount on lioj'se- 
back (see also Pavement). The Roman empire 
was uHimately intersected by roads— not merely 
Italy, Spain, "Gaul, Illyriciini, Ylacedonia, Thrace, 
c've. , but even in Egypt. In Britain the main lines 
of Roman roads were four; Elton (in bis Griffins 
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of English History) gi\es them as follows: ‘The 
Watling Street repl’e'^enls the old zigzag loute 
from Kent to Chester and Yoik, and norbliward.s 
in two branches to Carlisle and the neighbouiliood 
of Newcastle. Tlie Fo«<se Wny ran diagonally 
through Bath to Lincoln. The Ermin Street led 
direct L*oin London to Lincoln, with a branch to 
Doncaster and York; and the obscure Ikenild 
Street cnired inland from Norwich to Dtin.slable, 
and was canied eventually to the coast at Stnith- 
ainpton.’ Watling Street and Ikenild or Icknield 
Stieet have fieparate articles in this work. 

The roads made by the Homans in Great Biitaiii 
giadually fell into decay, and the attempts that 
were now and then made to repair them weie 
insiiflicient to i>revent England faUliig into a worse 
state with respect to its highways tiian most 
other European cminiiies. In 12S5 one of the 
earliest laws on tlie sul)ject of loads Avas passed. 
It dhected that all trees and slunhs be cut doAvn 
to the distance of 200 feet on either .side of roads 
beUveen maiket- towns, to prevent the concealment 
of Tol)])er.s in them. Tlie lirst toll for the repair 
of roads Avas levied by tlie authoritv of Edward IH. 
in 1846, on roads wliicli now form part of the 
streets of London. In 1555 an act was passed 
recjuiring each paiisli to elect two surveyors of 
highways to keep tivem in repair by compulsory 
Jaboui ; at a later period, in place of the compulsory 
labour, the ‘statute lahoiir'tax ’ Avas suhstituted. 
But long after this the roads even in the neighbour- 
hood of London Aveie Avrefcchedly bad, and in the 
i otlier parts of tlie country they were still Averse. 

I For the most part, indeed, they Avere mere horse- 
I tracks ; the chief advantage in folloAving them 
being that they led along the higher grounds, and 
so avoided bogs. These traclcAvaya Avere usually 
impassable in Aviuter, lieing narroAv, and in many 
places so deej) and miry as to he liker ditches than 
roads, >So late as 1736 the roatls in the neighboiu'’ 
hood of London Avere so had that in Avefc AA'^eather a 
carriage could not be diiven from Kensington to 
St James’s Palace in less than two lionrs, and 
somebimos stuck in the mud altogether. Miicli 
cm ions information on the state of the roads and 
means of conveyance in England during the long 
peiiod Avhich elajised from the decay of the Komaii 
roads to tlie middle of the 18th century, Avill ho 
found in vol. i. of Smiles ’s Lives of Emjimcrs. The 
Highlands of Scotland Avere opened up by tlie 
roads made by General Wade about 1725. 

In laying out a new line of road the skill and 
ingenuity of the engineer aie taxed to make the 
gradients easy, Avith as little expense as i^ossilde in 
excavating and embanlsing, and to do so without 
deviating much fiom the direct course between 
the fixed points through Avhich the road must pass. 
To succeed well in tliis an accurate survey of the 
tract, including the relative levels of its ditrerent 
parts, and the nature of tlie strata, is a necessary 
preliminary.^ The formation of an extended line of 
road often involves the construction of extensive 
bridges, viaducts, and the like, A^dlich reciuire the 
greatest eugiuGci’iiig skill. 

The importance of easy gradients or inclinations 
in roads i.s Avell understood in a general Avay ; but 
it gives a more precise idea of it to state tliat, 
Avhile, for example, the traction force requisite to 
draw a wa^on Avcighing G tons alon^ a level 
macadamised road is 264 lb., on a road of the same 
kind Avifcli an ascent of 1 in 50 the traction force is 
just double, or 533 lb., the speed of the Avagon lieiiig 
3 miles an hour. Compared Avith this, a stage* 
coach travelling on the level at tlie rate of 6 miles 
an hour, and Aveigliing 3 tons, requires a traction 
force of 362 lb. ; but the rests tan ce on a hilly road 
is less unfavourable to the coach than to thoAvagnn, 
because with an incline of 1 in 70 the forces neces- 


sary to draAv the tAvo vehicles are about equal, and 
the force is jiroportionally greater for the AA^agon as 
the incline increases. Kxpeiieuee seems to j^hoAv 
that for a macadamised road the maximum slope 
should he 1 in 40, although a house Avith amodeiate 
load can easily enough trot ovci a gradient of 1 in 
33. ^ Oil the other hand, as it is not desirable foi 
drainage to haA'e_ a road pei-fectly leA'el, the be: 5 t 
minimum slope, in a longitudinal direction, has 
been vaiiously given at from 1 in SO to 1 in 125. 
The resistance to moving vehicles is less on paved 
tlian on ‘metalled’ roads; hence the maxiimni] 
slope of the former should be less than that of the 
hitter, from the greatei tendency of a cart or coach 
to slide doAvn the smoothei .suiface. 

What is the best tiansveise form for a road has 
been a much-debated (juestion among engineer-j. 
It should be higher in tlie middle than at the sides ; 
but some have thought it should he much higher 
than ofcheis. A.s a road can be better kept clear of 
Avater by a slight inclination in the direction of its 
length than by any foim Avhich can he given to its 



Cross Section of a Hoad : 

A, foundation of roiiyh pavement or concrete, B, trolvcii 
stones. 


cross .section, it lias been foiind^ prefei'able that it 
should be as nearly Hat as possible, because every 
part of its bieadtliAvill then be equally available 
for traflie ; Avbeveas it is almost necessary to keep 
on the centre of a bigbly convex load, and con- 
sequently Avear deep fiirroAvs there, by confining 
the Avheels and lioi^es to pretty nmcli the same 
Liack. The figure shoAvs a transverse section of a 
road in the form of a segment of a circle — the nio&l 
ajiproved form — Avitli only a slight rise in the centre. 
The slo])e from the side to the middle sliould not 
exceed J in 36. 

As respects the construction of the road itself, 
the first point to consider is the foundation or sub- 
road. The majority of roads have no avtiheial 
foundation. In sucli cases the surface on AA'hich 
the load -material is to he laid is generally made as 
solid aa possible by means of efiicient drainage, and 
by rolling and beating Avhorever theie are einbaiik- 
meiits formed. It is the question Avhetlier or not 
a road should liave a foundation of rough pave- 
ment beloAv the broken atone covering which is the 
essential iioint of dilTej'ence betAveen the tAvo great 
rival systems of Telford and Macadam. Telfoul, 
AAdio began to construct roads in 1S03, con- 
sidered it of gicat importance that there should 
be sncli a foundation. He made it of stones 
varying in depth from 9 inches at the ceiitve^ to 
3 inclica at the sides of the road, these being 
set Avitli their broadest edge downAvards, and no 
stone being more than 4 inches broad upon the 
upper edge ; upon these Avere placed a coating of 
broken stones not exceeding 6 inches in thick- 
ness. The GlasgoAi' and Carlisle and the Holyhead 
roads arc excellent examples of the enduiing 
character of those made on Telford’s plan. 

Macadam (q.v.) preferred a yielding and soft 
foundation to one Avhich Avas rigid and unyielding, 
so that even on boggy ground, if it Avere^ hut 
linn enough to alloAv of a man AA'alldug over it, he 
considered an artilicial bottoming quite unneces- 
sary. His roads Avere formed entirely of angular 
pieces of stone of such a .size as to pass iieely 
through a ring 2i inclie.s in diameter. Tins 
plan, first put into x>nictice about 1816, has 
nou' feA>'er advocates than Telford’s, or than 
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the one suhsequently pioposed by Mi* Thomas 
Huglies, wheie a concrete of giavel and hme U 
emi^loyed for the foundation of the load. But 
experience liaa shown that, exceiit in the case of 
streets with very lieavy tiatlic, Macmlani’s plan of 
employing angular pieces of stone is siipeiior to 
every other as a mere covering for roads, wliether 
they have an artificial fouudafcioti or not. So 
popular at one time V’as the system of macadamis- 
ing that expensively paved streets were torn up to 
be ve-forined on the new }>lan. The advantage 
of angular pieces of stone is that they dovetail 
into each other, and do not roll about like gravel. 

A few of the best inetropoUtan roads which are 
not paved have a Concrete (q.v,) foundation with 
a layer of broken gianite on the top of it. But 
even for tlie first-class macadamised roads of 
London the more geneial constiiictioii is to have 
a bottom or foundation of ‘ haid cove’ laid upon 
the natural surface levelled to receive it. Tliis is 
composed of some cheap or waste material which is 
siillicieiitly hard and strung, such as fragments and 
chips of building stone and brick, or pieces of 
broKen-up coiiciete, the whole layer being a foot 
thick until it is reduced by heavy lolleis to about 
9 inches. To fill up the interstices in this bottom, 
and to form a bed for the ‘macadam,’ a 5 -inch 
layer of ballast is next put down and also 
compressed by rolling. The surface layer of the 
road, consisting of rough broken granite, is then 
laid down, first one layer 3 inches thick, and then 
a second layer of the same thickness. Both layeis 
are separately rolled to a combined thickness of 
4 inches, sand and water being pub on the suiface 
of the upper layer beforehand. The London 
macadamised roads over which tlieie is a less 
heavy traffic have a somewhat tliinner ‘hard eoie,’ 
covered with 4 inches of broken granite without a 
ballast layer. Broken flint is sometimes used 
instead of granite, and these second-class roads arc 
only in some instances i oiled. All roads of this 
nature should, however, be rolled. 

In some English counties wheie flints are ahiin- 
daiit the roads aie made altogether of this material. 
Laige pieces — say 7 inches or more acioss — form 
the bottom or foundation, which is 12 or 13 inches 
thick, and above this a 6-inch layer of flints, broken 
to the usual size of to 2j inches acros.s, foinis 
the sui-face, whicli is not generally rolled. In some 
of these country roads broken bricks oi other hard 
waste material are put in as a bottom layei*, with 
hioken flints above. Large pieces of flint make 
an excellent foundation for suck roads ; but this 
material is too brittle to form a good smface layer. 

The roads in many parts of Scotland and also in 
some Englisli counties are macadamised with some 
variety of trap rock, such as basalt or dolerite 
{see Basalt). These aie usually called whin- 
stones, a term also applied to some very hard sedi- 
mentary rocks. Most of these form a good road 
covering. In tlie granite districts granite is used j 
Guernsey granite is one of the most durable kinds 
for heavy tiaflic. Hard limestone foims a very 
smooth and pleasant road ; but many limestones 
and most sandstones are too soft for road metal, 
the stone for whicli slioiihl be tough as well as 
hard. Greywacke rock is also used. 

The consLi notion of paved stieets is noticed 
under Pavement j but we may state here that 
experience has shown that for heavy traffic the 
heat road or street for a town is that formed of 
asphalt, 2 inches thick, on a foundation of concrete 
6 inches thick. Its qualities of durability and 
cleanliness outweigh the disadvantage of its 
slipperiness. See Asphalt. 

it will be apparent from what has been said that 
drainage is in great part secured by the ylan on 
which a road is made. What further drainage a 


road requiies can in many situations be effected liy 
ditches on either side. Wlieie this is not po'^dhlc^, 
as in the case of portion.^ 'situated in cuttings inoie 
or Ic'-.s deep, pioper diain^ lequiie to l/e constiucted. 
In feucli circuuLstances a <ham 1'- either made down 
the centre, with branch -drains fiom the .rides nm- 
ni rig into it; or drains are formed along the side*', 
■with grating's at proper interval to take in the 
anrface-u ater. 

Cyclists liaie e'.tahli'-Ucd a Bonds Tmpiovenient 
Association, which seeks to stimulate the local 
authorities to keep the loads in good lepair*. 

Sec works on road-making by 'W, M. Gillespie (new 
ed. 1871}, Codrington (1876), Gilmore (1870), Law and 
Clark (new ed. 1881), F. IV. Simms (new ed. 1881), and 
Threpp (1S87) ; also Jus'icrand’a EivjIiUl Watifarinq Life 
in the Middle Af/cs (Fng. tians. 1888), and IV, C. Sydney’s 
Eaglaud in the Evjhtuatk Cciiturii (1891). 

Roads he Luiw — Bonds arc included under the 
geneial name of liigliuays, a highway being defined 
as a place over which a right of walking, riding, or 
driving is enjoyed by the public generally'. It is 
called the King’s (oi Queens) highway, because the 
sovereign is protector of the commerce of his sub' 
jects, and as such empoweied to make regulations 
for traffic by sea and land. Highway s ai e of sever al 
kinds— footways ; foot and hoi-&cways, sometimes 
called bridle-pat bs ; pack and drift ways, u^-ed for 
driving cattle and paclc-lioises ; foot, horse, and cart 
w'ays, over which tlie public may li avel with vehicles 
of all ordinary desci ip Lions. Navigable rivers are 
also described as liighwa^s. IVliere a Right of 
AVay (q.v.) belongs not to tlie public generally, hut 
to tlie owners or occupiers of land or hou'ie piopeity, 
the way in question is private, not public, and the 
right to use it is classed among Easements (q.v.)* 
A public w'ay may exist over a place which is not 
a thoroughfare, as, for example, a street closed at 
one end. Highways are created hy an express or 
implied gi-ant, whereby the owmer of the land 
dedicates it to the use of the ^niblic, by the 
necessity of things or hy act of parhameut. If an 
owner jieriiiits tire public to pass and repass over 
his laud without interruption, it is presumed tliat 
he intends to grant a public right of way ; he loses 
lus right to exclude the public, and the xvay it, a 
highivay for ever, unless it should be closed by 
a public authority under an act of parliament. 
Public rights may be limited to a jiarticular 
purpose, as where the inhabitants of a parish iiave 
the light to use a uay in going to or coming from 
church. If a highway be out of repair pasaengeis 
may go ov'er adjacent land; but this is a right 
to be exercised with caution. Any obstruction 
placed upon a public way is a Nuisance (q.v.), 
and may be abated or removed by any person 
aggrieved. Every part of a highway is equally 
open to the public ; a foot jiassenger may walk on 
the carriage -way, and a blind or aged person has 
as good a legal right to he on the road as any 
one else. 13ut passengers must use ordinary 
cave to guard thcuiselves against aceideufc, and they 
must comply with the well-known ‘Buies of the 
Road’ (q.v.)— a person driving must keep to the 
left on meeting another vehicle, and to the right 
on passing another vehicle ; and if he transgresses 
these rules without justification he will he liable 
for the consequences. No person is justified in 
using a highway for any purpose, however useful, 
wliimi interferes with the general right of the 
public to pass and repass. Thus it has been held 
that a local authority cannot lay down tramway 
lines so constructed as to damage the wheels of 
carriages using the street, although the tramway 
might he for the convenience of the public gener- 
ally* On the same principle it was held an indict- 
able nui&anee for a telegraph company to place its 
posts on a strip of land adjorning the road. Nothing 
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blit an act of jjailiameut can ley alia e aiicli uses of 
a public way. 

Subject to the liyliLs which lie has confenetl on 
the public, the ownei letaiii-s liis ri^ht of pjopcrty 
in the land. 11 the land on both sides of a hiyli- 
ivay helonys to the same j)\Mier, it is to be pre- 
feiimed that Id's riyhts oxteJul over and uiuler the 
load; if the land on one side belongs to A and on 
tlie other bide to U, each ia ])icsuined to be owner 
I up to the middle line of the way. If, for example, 

I a mine should be opened in the neighbourhood of 
the load, the adjoining owner or owneis would 
have tlie light to iniue under it, so long as sufficient 
support is left for the surface of the load. If a gas 
or water company without authority of parliament 
take's up a load to lay its pipes, this is not only a 
liiii&iince hut a ticspass, for which damages may be 
recovered by tlic owner of the land. It has been 
held that a p>ejson loileiing on a highway for the 
purpo.se of poaching j pay be indicted fur trespassing 
on the land of the adjoining owner. 

The lepair of a cairiage-way involves a regular 
outlay, and tlieie are some cases in which this 
buiden is imposed upon the owner of the land, 
rationa tenniWj a^ a pait of the service by w'liicli 
he holds his estate. Hut the geiieial lule of conn 
inou law is that tlie iuhabitants of a ])aiisli must 
repair the liiglnvays within the same ; limy arc 
liable to itidictment if they fail to pLufoim this 
duty, and no agreement they can enter into iviJl 
relieve them of their liability. Many townshipa, 
wliicli are nut separate poovdaw parishes aio 
separate liiglnvay jiarishes by ancient ciisLom. The 
iininageinenfc oi highways .separately main tain ed 
by the parish is legulafced by an act passed in 183o, 
and aiiieudiiig acts ; a ]iaiish suiveyor is elected by 
the latepayers ; in paiisUes over oOOO poimlatiou 
a boiird may be elected. Under an act of 1862 
many ]>aiislies have been grouped in districts ; 
some counties aie entirely distiicted ; otliers jnefer 
the parochial system ; in some districts have been 
dissolved, owing to the dissatisfaction of tlieiate- 
|}ayc*isnit!i the working of an act passed in 187S. 
The highway board of a district consists of Avay- 
waidens elected for the parishes therein, and of tlic 
acting justices wlio reside in the district. Under 
tlie Public Health Act an iiiban sanitary authority 
is made the highway authoiity within its distiict ; 
and in some cases the rural sanitary autUoriby ( the 
guaidiaiis) has been invested with highway powers. 
Tdie Local Uovern merit Act of 1888 does not take 
awav the autlioriUes previously constituted ; bub 
ceitaiu boroughs formerly exempted were brouglib 
into the main road system of the county, and made 
liable to a c<)ntribution assessed by the county 
cmiiicih Many of the main roads tliroughoiifc Bng- 
hind weic consfcuicted or itnproved under Turnpike 
Trusts, constituted by acts of parliament. Tliese 
trusts liave now almost entirely disappeared, and 
tlie Aot of 1878 already lef erred to lias created a 
new class of main roads, managed by the autliori- 
ties of the parish or district in conjunction with 
the county authority, the county paying half the 
cost of maintenance. 

In the law of Scotland a liigliway is isaid to be 
intc7' rcgaUciy but it seems that tlie presumption is 
tliat the land over wliicli a load passes helongs to 
tlie adjoining owner or owners. Public rights of 
way are acquired by actual use for the prescriptive 
period of forty years. Tliere were formerly two 
classes of roads— statutedabour and turnpike ; liy 
the Roads and Bridges Act, 1878, tlic management 
of all road.s is vested in county i-oad trustees ; in 
tlie burghs they are managed by the town-council 
or commissioners of police, 

Tor an oatlhic of the English law, see "Vyii/^ht and 
Hobhouso, Local Government in En£/land; for the Scotch 
Ift-w, Qoudy and Smith, Local GovernmeiU, 


Koauuo, a town of Fumce (dent, Loire ^ 
Tiiiles by rail NAV. of Lyons, sfcandB on the ’left 
bank of the Loiie, ivlndi becomes navigable Jjere 
and is ciossed by a stone bridge (1820). The nrm 
eipal chinch is St titepben’s (15th to 17th cem 
tury). lioanne has besides an old castle nitli 
autiqnarian collections, a new hotcl-de-ville with 
a nmseuni, some luanufactnres, and a laioe tiansit 
trade, especially in Lyons manufactuics, in iion 
and coal, and oiieutal wares. X^on. (18721 IS nit ■ 
(1886)30,000. ^ 

IS/OtVll-OlcCg a ii\ er of A iiginia and Noxtli 
CaioUna, formed by the nnion, a mile above 
ClaikbviUe, Viiginia, of the Ban and Staunton 
riveis, which rise in the Allegbanies, dows south- 
east tbrougli the nortli-eastmn portion of Koith 
Carolina, and empties into Alhomaric Sound. It 
is navigable foi stcuiiiboats to AA^eklon (ISOmilesb 
its length L 230 iniies. ' ’ 

Roanoke, a city of ATigmia, on the lloanoke 
Iliver, 258 miles by laii A\’. of Noifolk, at the 
junction of tiie Shenandoah Valley and tlie 
Norfolk and AA'cstein iailv\ays. In 1880 it was, 
a secluded hamlcfc ; by 1890 it was giovvii to a 
bu.sLling cU.y, with a court-liouse, opma-honse, 
liotoJs, churclies, gaol, ga.s and electiic lights, 
laige macbine-sliops, steel aiul i}on works, a 
lol ling-mil], tobacco, spoke, and canning factoiies, 
mills, 1 ) 0 tile-works, &c. 16,159. 

Roai'iltg', popularly knonm as a disease, is only 
a syniptoju of dmease in hoises. It consists in a 
moie or Ic'^.s loud nnnatuial sound emitted dmin“‘ 
the act of inspiiatioii. As a lule it is lust maim 
fested by an animal making a slight noise, but 
this slowly inci eases in loudness and in tensity, and 
in many cases the animal liecomes useless whilst 
si ill com])arativc‘l;y young. AA^biatliiig is a modifica- 
tion of roaring, and is due to similai causes. The 
disease is found to be due, in the gieat majoiity of 
case.s, to a wasting, atrojiiiy, and fatty degeneia- 
lioii of the muscles of the larynx, Imt inoie particu- 
larly of those of the left .side. This is partly at 
least explained l/y the fact tliat the nerve supply- 
ing the Junior jiower to Ibe left side is given off 
deep within the cbe,st, winding lonnd the posteiioi 
anita, wbeioa.s that on the light is given oJI'opjJosite 
the liist lib, just at the on trance into the chest, ami 
that the left nerve is more a])L to be implicated in 
disoane.s of the oigans within the chest. Still this 
theory is not quite satisfactory, as the same 
anatomical anaugement is found in other animals, 
yet roaring from muscular atrophy is not known 
among them, and many 'roaieia*' whose history 
has been known fiom birth liave never suhered 
from chest afi‘ection.s, whilst others scveiely afiected 
witli chest disease have not become roai eis. Ag*!.!!!, 
males and ])onies are not neaily so taone to become 
loai’ers as niale.s and larger hor.se.g. 

The development of loaring i.s often duo to catanh, 
.sti angles, or simie other disease allccting tlie les- 
jjivatory organs ; but it U ganevalby eoiieUuled that 
these di.seaHes are not sullicieut of themselves to 
cause it, jirovuled tbeie be no beiodiiary taint, this 
hereditaiy taint alone being sullicieiit in many 
instances to induce roaring without the advent of 
another disease. There is no cure for it, all 
attenqjts made in this direction having liitbcvto 
proved abortive. In 1887 an operation for the cine 
of roaring was reintroduced by I)i Fleming, tlicn 
}n'incipal ^'eteiinaiy surgeon to Her l\Iaje.sfcy’s 
forces. Similar operations liad Ijcim iierformed 
by Gimilier, in Ilatiover, so far back as 1834. Jt 
consists in making a long incision into the larynx, 
the animal being nndoi’ chloroform, and removing 
the arytenoid cartilage and vocal chord of the 
]mralysed side. Borne horses were slightly bene- 
fited, but many became woiso than before the 
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ojieiatioiij anrl liarl to be de&troyed. proved a 

great disappointment to tlie veteiinaty profession, 
as hopes had been held out that at last a cuie for 
loaiing had been disco\ered. 

lioaiing is now included by the Royal Agii- 
cultural Society of England among the Iiereditaiy 
uiisoundnesse^, and their veterinaiy officer^ are 
instructed to disqualify all hoitses exhibited at the 
gieab national show that give any signs of thi^ 
grave hereditary disease. »See George Fleming s 
Iioaring in Horses ( 1SS9). 

Roaring Forties, a sailor’s tenu for a region 
of the great Southern Ocean lying south of 40^ S. 
lat. ( especially soutli of 4o° ), where the prevailing 
winds are strong WNW. and NW. winds, often 
stoimy. It is owing to these wind.s that the out- 
ward voyage to Australia made by the Cai')e, 
and the liomeward voyage by Cape "Horn. The 
same name is sometimes given by analogy to a belt 
of the North Atlantic about N. 

RoT)l>eil Island (Dutch, 'seal island’), an 
islet at the entrance of Table Ray, 10 miles NAY. 
of Capetown. It contains a lunatic asylum and 
a leper colony, the inanagenieiifc of which latter 
institution caused some discussion in 1880 and 1890. 
Robber Council. See Eutyches. 

Robbery^ the taking and carrying away, 
either with violence or with threats of injury, of "a 
thing which is on the body or in the immediate 
presence of the person from whom it is taken, 
rrndev such circumstances that in the absence of 
violence or threats the act committed would be a 
theft. In order to constitute the crime, the robber 
mu:st actually obtain possession of the goods. 
Further, it is well established that no sudden 
snatcliing of property unawares from a person is 
sufficient to constitute lohbery, unless some injury 
be done to the pet son, or there be a previous 
.struggle for the possession of the property, or some 
force used to obtain it. By statutoiy law in Eng- 
land and Ireland (24 and 25 Viet chap. 96) the 
j)uiiiahnient for robbery is iniju'isonment or penal 
servitude, varying according to the nature of the 
violence or threats used. By the Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Scotland) Act, 1887 (oO and 51 ATct. chap. 
35), the jurisdiction of sheriffs has been extended 
to robbery and certain other crimes vliich foiiiierly 
Avere cognisable only by tlie Court of Justiciaiy. 
It is, however, to be noted that this extension of 
jurisdiction does not render bailable ciiines, such 
as robbery, Avhich were not formerly bailable. ‘ By 
the above-mentioned statute it is uoav competent, 
under an indictment for robbery, to convict of 
reset oi tlieft, or attempt to rob. An act of robbery 
committed upon the high seas constitutes the 
offence of piracy at common law ; and each state 
is entitled to visit the crime Avith the penalties 
Avhicli its own laws may determine. In England 
cases of piracy are now tried at the Central Criminal 
Court and at the as-sizes. 

Ro]l>l>ia, Luca della, sculptor and modeller of 
figures in relief, Avas born at Florence in 1399 or 
1400, Avorked all his life there, and died there 
ou 20fch February 1482, He designed and executed 
befcAveen 1431 and 1440 ten ]mnels of Angels and 
Dancing Boys for the cathedral, which Professor 
J. H. Middleton calls one of the greatest pieces of 
sculptiued work in the 15th century. Another gi*eat 
Avork by him Avas a bronze door, Avitli ten panels of 
figures in relief, for the sacristy of the cathedral, 
made hetAveen 1448 and 1467. In marble he sculp- 
tured, in 1457-38, the tomb of Federighi, Bishop of 
Fiesole (noAv in the church of San Francesco outside 
the city ), The frame that surrounds this uioimment 
is made of exquisitely painted majolica tiles. ^ His 
name is closely associated Avith the production of 
figures in glazed or enamelled tena-cotta, made by 


a pieces^ Avliich, though he did not invent it, he 
>et peifected gieatly. Aiuong^^t the Avoiks he 
executed by thi-:, pmee^^ are numeroii'? medallion'^, 
soiue Avhite, some polychrome, and reliefs.— -HF 
ju’incipal pupil Ava>^ his iieplieu Anduea {1435- 
1525), A^llO worked chiefly at the ni eduction of 
enaniolled reliefs, letable*^, land niedalhons, tlie>e 
last foi the most part reproductions of the Madonna 
and Cliild. Nearly all his Avoiks Avere of leligiou'^ 
subjects ; tliey Avere made cliiefly for Florence, 
Arezzo, and Prato.— His son GioVAif^’l (1469- 
1529?) continued tiie activity of the family in this 
style of Avork ; his best productions are the frieze, 
repie&enting tlie Seven VA^orks of Mercy, outside a 
hospital at Pistoja, and a fountain in the sacristy 
of St Maiia Novella in Florence. 

The {standard work on these arti-,ts is J. C.ivallucci 
and 1 l. Jloluiieris L(s Delia Itobhia^ Jciir Vie ct Unr 
tEuvre (18S4). See also Prof. J. H. liliddleton. in 
BriLf and (but exercise caution) Leader Scott’s Luca 
della Robbia ( ‘ Great Artiste ’ senes, lSb3 ). 

Robert I. (of Scotland). See Butte. 

Robert ll.j king of Scotland 1371-90, Avas 
hoi-n 2d March 1316, tAAT year^ after the battle of 
Baiinockbuin. His father A\a'- AA'alter StcAvart 
( q.v. ), liis mother IMarjoiy, only daughter of Robert 
the B\uee', and both paventfe he lost in infancy. 
Throughout the disastioiis leign of lni> uncle, 
David II,, he was one of the most piomincnb of the 
])atuolic nobles of Scotland, tAvice acting a.s legeiit 
dining iris exile and captivity, and fighting at 
Halidon Hill (1333) and Neville’.s Cross (1346). 
Ou David'.s death (22d February 1371) he obtained 
the cioAvn, ami became the founder of the StcAvart 
dj nasty, in virtue of the laAV of succesbion settled 
by the "Council of Estates at Aa r in 1315. ‘ A man 

not valiant,’ Fioistoari desciibes him, ‘ with red blear 
eyes, Avho avouUI lather lie still than ride;’ and 
partly from disposition, pailly fiom the infii-inities 
of age, Robert proved a peaceable, if not e.xactly a 
pUfeillanimous ruler. Suclj Avais as Aveie Avaged 
AvitU England Avere not only conducted, but 
oigauised, by his powerful and intractable barons, 
partienlarly the Earls of Douglas, ^lar, Mai eh, 
and Moiay, Avho shaped the policy of the couiitiy 
very much according to their pleasure. The misery 
inflicted on both sides of the Bolder by the raids of 
these AY ail ike chieh, and the reprisals of the Eng- 
lish Avardens— the Peicies and otliei-s — Avere fright- 
ful; famine and pestilence became cluonic; but 
tlie most celebrated incidents of Robert’s reign 
Avere the invasions of Scotland by an English mili- 
tary and naval force under the command of the 
Duke of Lancaster ( ‘ old John of Gaunt, time- 
liouomed Lancaster’) in 1384, and again by King 
iliebavd II. himself in 1385, wbich Avasted the land 
as far as Edinburgli and Fife, and the grand 
letaliatory expedition of the Scotch in 1388, 
Avhich culminated in the battle of Otteibuin (q-v.). 
Robert died at his castle of Dundoiiald in Ayi-vSlrire, 
19th April 1390. He married first, in 1349, hi^. 
mistress, Elizaheth Mure of Rowallan, and secondly, 
in 1355, Euphemia, daughter of the Earl of Ross 
and Avidow of the Earl of Moray, 

Robert Illfj king of Scotland 1390-1406, son 
of the preceding, Aras horn about 1340. His baptis- 
mal name Avas John, hut this name, out of hatred 
to the memory of John Baliol, Avas changed on his 
accession to the throne hy an act of the Scot- 
tish Estates. His imbecility aii a ruler virtually 
jilaced the reins of government in the hands of his 
ambitious brother, Robert, Earl of MenteitU and 
Fife, ill 1398 created Duke of Albany, during 
AvhosG regime the Scottish haroiis fimt began 
to exercise that anarchic and disloyal authority 
which, in the reigns of the first three Jameses, 
threatened to destroy the poAver of the soA’e- 
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reign altogether. TJie principal events in Robert’s 
reign were the invasion of >Scotlancl in 1400 by 
Henry IV. of England, who, at the head of a large 
army, penetiated as far as jStliiibiirgh, but did not 
inflict much injuiy on the country — luoie, however, i 
from clemency than impotence — and the retaliatory , 
expedition of tlie >Scotc]i, two yeais after, umier 
Archibald Douglas, which lesulted in the terrible 
disaster at Homildon Hill (q.v.). Robert had 
two sons, the eldest of whom was David, Duke 
of Rothesay (137S-1402), a youth not destitute of 
paits, hut sliockingly licentious. As long as his 
motliei lived lie kept within bounds, comparatively 
sneaking; but after her death, says Buchanan, 
*iie gave an unhixdled license to his passions; 
laying iusule fear and shame, lie not only seduced 
married ladies and virgins of good family, hut tliose 
whom he could nob entice he forced to his eiu- 
braccs.’ Albany received orders from the king to 
act as iris giiaulian, and after a short time starved 
liim to deafcli at Falkland ; for Avliich lie underu^ent 
a mock' trial by his own creatures, and was of 
course declared innocent. Robert now became 
anxious for the safety of his younger sou, James, 
and, after consul ting witli Arclihishop Wai'dlaw of 
St Andrews, lie resolved to send him to France ; j 
but, while proceeding thither, the vessel in which ^ 
he sailed was intercepted by an English cruiser, 
and James was taken prisoner ( 1405 ). When his 
father received tlie iiielanclioly news Ire gave way 
to paroxysms of grief, and died at Rothesay Castle, 
4th April 1406. 

Robert of Bruniie. See Brunne. 

Robert of Gloucester, See Gloucester. 

RobcrtSj David, landscape and avcliitecbiiral 
painter, was horn at Edinburgh (in ^Stockhridge) 
on 24tli October 1796, and was apprenticed to a 
house-painter. In 1818 he advanced to the grade 
of .scene- [jftin ter, and in 1821 rvenfc to London to 
paint scenery for tire stage of Drury ijane. All 
this while he was studying artistic drawing and 
]uiinting, and in 1826 and 1827 he attracted the 
attention of the mihlic witii pictures of Rouen and 
Amien.s cathedrals in the Royal Academy exliihi- 
tions. Then for several years he travelled in Sjuiin, 
Morocco, Egypt, Palestine, Italy, Belgium, making 
drawings or grand and impressive hiiUdings and 
landscapes with picturesque edifices, and working 
tliern up into i>icbure9. biom aniong lliis work the 
following stand out — the drawings from Spain for 
the illustrations to the Landscape Aniiiud (1835- 
38); the magiiilrcent volumes or The Holy Land, 
Syria, Idiimea, Arabia, Egypt, and Nithia (1842) ; 
numeroua interiors of churclies, as St Miguel at 
Xeres, Holy Nativity at Bethlehem, Bt Jean at 
Caen, St Paul at Antwerp, Bt Peter’s at Rome, 
the cathedrals of Milan and Seville ; and the 
grandiose pictui’cs, ‘Departure of tlie Israelites 
from Egypt’ (1829), ‘Ruins of the Great Temple 
at Gavnac ’ ( 1845), ‘ Jerusalem from the South-east^ 

( 1845), ‘ Destruction of Jerusalem ’ (1849 ), ‘ Rome ’ 
(1855), and ‘Grand Canal at Venice’ (1856). 
Roberts* style is essentially spectacular, producing 
grand broad eiiecLs, with magnificent architecturril 
avrangenients, to which the details are of course 
generally sacrificed. He was elected an A.R.A. in 
1839, an R.A. in 1841 ; and died 25th November 
1S64. See Life by James Ballanbiiie ( 1866). 

Roberts, Sir Frederick, British general, was 
the son of an India o/Iiccr, General Sir Abraliani 
Roberts, and was born at Cawnpore on 30tli 
September 1832. He was brought to England 
when two years old, educated at Clifton, Eton, 
Sandhurst, and Addisconibe, and entered the ’ 
Bengal Artillery in 1851. His first taste of 
actual warfare was got in the hot time of the siege 
of Delhi, during the Mutiny, and he took an active ^ 


part in tlie .subsequent opei'ations down to the 
relief of Lucknow, acting on the stall, in the 
quarter masber-generars department, and lie won 
tlie V.C. He dischavged the duties of assistant 
quartermaster-general in the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion of 1868, and in the Lushai expedition of 
1871‘-72. On the outbreak of the Afghan war in 
1878, Roberts, now major-general, was appointed 
to command the Kiivi’am division of the army. He 
forced in brill iaiit fasliioii the Afghan position on 
the ]>eak of Pei war Kotul (8500 feet above sea- 
level ), and was rewarded with a knight-conmiander- 
ship of the Bath (1879), After the murder of Bir 
Louis Cavagiiari and the escort of the Britisli mission 
at Kabul, lie was given tire command of the force 
sent to avenge tliem. lie defeated the Afghans at 
Chaiasia on 6th October, took possession of Kabul 
on the 12th, and assumed the government of the 
country, Yukiih Klian having abdicated. Events 
followed quickly ; the fortified cantonment of 
Sheipur was occupied by the Briti.sli army, the 
fortress of Bala Ilissar in Kabul was dismantled, 
Yakiib Khan was sent a prisoner to India, the 
Afghans began to concentrate on Kabul, General 
Roberts sought to check them, and there w^as much 
.sliarp fighting round the city, Abdul Rahman 
was proclaimed Ameer, and General Burrows was 
cnishingly defeated at Maiwand, and the British 
garrison of Kandahar besieged by the followers of 
Ayuh Khan. On 9fcli August Bir F. Roberts set 
out wibli 10,148 troo 2 >s, 8143 nati^'e followers, and 
11,224 baggage animals on bis niemorahle march 
through the heart of Afghanistan to the relief of 
Kandahar, which he readied tliree weeks later. 
Pie immediately gave battle to Ayub Khan, and 
routed him completely, cajduring all his artillery 
and his camp. When he visited England towards 
the close of the year he was honoured with a 
haronetcy, and ori iris return to India was appointed 
coiiimaiiaer-iii-cliief of the Madras army (1881), and 
since 1885 has held the rank of conmia’nder-in-chief 
in India. After the death of Bir PI. Maoplieison 
in Burma, Sir F. Rrjrerts hiiiiBelf assumed the 
command for a few months. See Life by C. li 
Low (1883). 

^Robertson, P'rederick William, a great 
English iii'eacliei', was born, tire eldest of seven 
children, in London, 3d February 1816, in the 
house of his grandfather, Colonel Robertson. His 
fatlier was a captain in the Royal Artillery, and the 
five years of the hoy’s child 1 mod were passed 
at Leith Fort. He had Iris schooling at Beverley, 
a year at Tours, and at the Eilinlmvgh Academy, 
and from the beginning was maidced as an eager 
and imaginative child, gentle and unselfish, of 
.singular purity of siririt and uprightness of charac- 
ter-, and with an altogether un-childlike sense of 
the dignity of duty. After a short time of study 
at Edinhurgh University, and a year of wearing 
drudgery in a solicitor’s oflice at Bury St Edmunds, 
he returned to his Irome at Cheltenliam to in-epare 
for the army, bub while waiting for his commis- 
sion was, alter much misgiving, persuaded of his 
vocation to the ministry. lie matriculated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, on 4th May 1837, and 
five days later came tire offer of a commission in a 
cavalry regiment. At Oxford he lived a secluded 
life, and gave himself with fervour to the study of 
the Scriptui*es. From the beginning he felt no 
real allinity w’ith Newmanism, but clung firmly to 
the Evangelicalism of Jiis upbringing, tempered b}" 
a cliarity and tolerance all Iris own. Although he 
did not compete for honours, he read hard, espe- 
cially ill Plato, Aristotle, Butler, with Shelley, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth. He was ordained by 
tire Bishop of Winchester in July 1840, and for 
nearly a year thereafier lioJcl a curacy at Witi' 
Chester. His health now broke down at once 
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from over-devotion to work and a course of ascetic 
austerities tliion<,di which, in this ijeiiod of bond- 
age to tlie letter, a hypei sensitive conscience 
}}ionipted him to seek after a higher level of 
Cliristian life. A walking tour on the Continent 
restored him to health, and at Ueneva he maiiied, 
jifter a shoit acquaintance, a daughter of Sir 
George ^Yilliani Denys. In the summer of 1842 
he became curate to the incumbent of Christ 
Ciiuich, Cheltenham, and here for neaily five 
yeais he lahouied with unbroken devotion, despite 
depression of spirits, conviction of failure, and 
a painful and piolonged mental struggle through 
which lie fought his way upwards to certainty 
in his grasp of the realities of Chiistian tiuth. 
His faith in Evangelicalism was fiist shaken by 
the intolerance and bitteiness of its partisans, 
and the spiritual agony of the revulsion shook his 
soul to its foundations, and again broke down his 
health. In September 1846 he set out for the 
Continent, and, after three months of tiavel and 
preaching at Heidelberg, re turned a follower of no 
school to accept tVe curacy of St Ebhe’s in Oxfoid. 
Here the power onkis pleaching liad alieady made 
itself felt among Tus poor and even among the 
undergraduates, when in August 1847 he accepted 
an invitation to Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

He had now grown to his full stature as a dis- 
ciple of Christ, and his rare uniou of imaginative 
with dialectic powder, tJie beauty and fresliness of 
]jis thought, bis earnestness, oiiginalitj’’, wide sym- 
pathy, and knowledge of the human heart at once 
ai rested public attention. He brought tlie religion 
of Jeans to bear on everyday life and the perplex- 
ing social problems of the time, and pointed out 
tlie path to the true liberty, equality, and fiater- 
iiity in service and disciplineship as sons of God 
and joint- lieirs with Jesus Christ, But his motives 
w'ere misunderstood by many, and, especially after 
the excitement of 1848, he >vaa branded for his 
sympathy with 'working-inen as a revolutionist 
and enemy of social order, and subjected to much 
misrepiesentation and many a cruel and unjust 
attack. He established the Working-men s Insti- 
tute in Brighton, and taught its members how 
to govern and to I'espect themselves, and he flung 
himself with a passionate and chivalrous enthvisiasm 
into every battle waged in his day against tyranny 
and wrong. Stern in denunciation of moral evil, 
he w'as tolerant of intellectual error, and thus his 
influence, like his Master’s, extended to men 
hitherto outride the pale of Christian sympathy. 
The strength and absolute sincerity of his convic- 
tions, and the broad rationality and ceititiide pn 
Avliich these were based, gave nerv strength to many 
a troubled and doubting heart, and added in almost 
unexampled degree the seal of power and com- 
prehensiveness to his ministry. To him the Incar- 
nation was the centie of all history ; Christ, God’s 
idea of human nature realised. He rvas no mere 
negative theologian, for the cential point of his 
preaching was ever the historical reality of the life 
of Clirisb, revealing at once sonship with God and 
brotherhood with man. Men aie sOns of God by 
virtuerof His image stamped upon them in" creation ; 
they become so de jure by baptism, hut de facto by 
faith. The sufiei’ing of Christ niakes atonement 
for our sins by making possible in us the potential- 
ity of sympatUetically sufferinp; for others; M'liile 
faith converts this potentiahty into an actual 
reality, as the foundation of union uuth God and 
the spring of Christ-like qualities within us. The 
characteristic frujlt of "faith is a pervasive love^ to 
Christ and to one another; and one of the privi- 
leges that flow fiom it is an elevation from the 
bondage of the letter, and a security in the freedom 
of the spirit. Hence came Robertson’s honest 
refusal to sign the petition for an enactment 


against opening the Crj stal Palace on Sundays — 
a protest agaiiiri hiiiduig tlie cl tains of Judaical 
legalism on the Chiistian eoiiscience which co^t 
him much odium and inspiied one noble >eiuion. 
Robeitfeon giasped the idea of the va&t eoinpie- 
Iienshenes.s of the Christian ideal, with its unity 
of spirit under diveirity of foini, lecognising that 
theological systems must be continually modified 
by new conditions of life and thought in the his- 
torical developinent of the ages. Tlie intoleiant 
absolutism of tlie Evangelical school, and tlie Higli 
Church subservience to foim, as well as its seaicU 
for an ideal in the Christianity of the past ratlier 
than in the pieserit or the fiitme, A\eie alike le- 
pugnant to Iiini; yet he possessed all the emotional 
fervour which used to be claimed as the luoaopoly^ 
of the one, and v hicli he loved in lii^ own dav to 
iGcognise in the fresh entlmsiasm of the otlier, 
together witli tlie strength of thought and the 
philo-^ophic breadth usually associated with the 
more hlieral theology. He himself summed iij» 
the caidiual piinciples of his teaching in the^e 
propositions: (1) The establishment of positive 
truth, instead of the negative destuiction of error. 
(2) Tliat tnith is made up of two ojiposite pioposi- 
tion-i, and not found in a via tncdia between the 
two. (3) That spiritual truth is disceined by the 
spirit, instead of intellectually in piopositioiis ; and 
therefoie Tnith sliould he taught suggestively, not 
dogmatically. ( 4 ) Tliat belief in the human charac- 
ter of Christ's humanity iinist he antecedent to 
belief in his divine origin. (5) That Christianity, 
as its teachei'h showed, works from the inwaul to 
the outuard, and not vice versd, (6) The soul of 
goodness in things evil. 

In the pulpit Robertson’s voice was low hut clear 
and musical, with occasional startling modulations 
and that peculiar thi-ill of suppressed emotion wliich 
is the iniierniost seciet of eloquence. He stood 
almost motionlessly erect, his line face, delicate 
and mobile features, and deep blue eyes all elo- 
quent in harmony with his wouLs. Intensely 
sensitive as he was, all self-consciousness vanished 
as lie spoke, his brain and heart agloAV with a fire 
of earnestness that burned up his physical strength. 
His sermons weie kneaded with his heart’s blood, 
hence their reality, as lie never spoke what had not 
hecome a part ol himself. In pieparing tlieni he 
jotted down liis thoughts on sevapb of paper, next 
wrote out Iiife main ideas witli some fullne-ss in 
logical sequence of thought, then made on a small 
slip of paper a brief abstract of the whole with 
merely the heads and a few of the leading thoughts. 
This he took with him into the pulpit, hut. haully 
bad he warmed to his subject ere it wa.s crushed in 
his grasp wid flung aside as useless. 

During his last years Robertson su tiered^ intense 
pain from a disease of the brain, which was 
heightened ]>y the excitability and uniest of his 
temperament, and the niisrepie&entations tliat fell 
like blows upon a hypersen.ritive nervous oiganisa- 
tion. He jneached Ju.s last sermon in Trinity 
Chapel on 5th June 1S53, having lesigned because 
his vicar had refused on entirely inadequate grounds 
to con film his nomination of a curate. After a few 
more weekss of cruel suffering he died, 15th August 
lSo3, witli the last words on his lips, ‘ I must die. 
Let God do His woik.’ Eight days later he was 
laid in the Extra-mural Cemeteiy at Brighton 
amid the soirow of the entire population of the 
town. Its citizens knew well what Stopfoul 
Biooke’s biography twelve years later revealed to 
the wider world, "tliat his whole life had been a 
passionate Imitation of Clirkt. 

Bobertson of Brighton published in his lifetime but one 
seimon— the four series (1855, 1855, 1857, 1859-68) so 
well known over the English-speaking world, and consti- 
tuting so unique a monument of religious genius, were 
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not \viitteu for doliveiy or piescivation, but are really 
lecollections soiiietiuics dictated by tlie preacher liiiubclf 
to the younger members of a family iii which he was 
interested, sometimes WTittcn out by hiiiiself for them 
'when tiiey were at a distance, Yet another volume, The 
Jiunian Ilace^ &c., was issued in 1S80. Other works that 
have also been i^ubiished are Ejopo^itory LccUirts on 
TauVs EpUtlc to the Corinthians (1859); Lectures and 
Addresses ( 18j8) ; An A nalysis of*’ In Mcinonam ' ( 1SG2 ) ; 
a translation from Lessing — The Education of the Human 
IlacL ( 1S58 ) ; and ETotes on Genesis ( 1877 ), The Life and 
Leitei * — the latter only inferior iu value to the sermons — 
by the Rev. StopforJ A. Biuokc, appeared in ISGo, and 
lidS alieady taken its place among the classics of English 
biography. 

Itobertsou, Joseph, Scottibh antiquary, was 
l)orii, a small sliopkeejier’s son, at Aberdaen, 17th 
May 1810, and wasoduoaLed at Udny Academy, and 
tlie gi am mar-school and Marischal College of Id's 
native city. An Episcopalian and Cunsenati\c, 
lie was appi enticed to a lau'yer, hut took early to 
wiitiiig, and, after six yeais of liteiary work at 
Edinburgh, was a newspaper editor at Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgli tram 1839 to 1853. He 
was ill that year appointeil cui ator of the lii&torical 
department of the Edinburgh Kegister House, 
received in 18G1 tlie degree of LL.D. , and died 
13 til December 1866, He was an oiigiuator of the 
Aberdeen vSjialdiiig Club (1839-70), for which he 
edited four works ; and for the iirst edition of thib 
encydopmdia he wrote eighty ai tides (Coluniba, 
Cnldees, Cuthberb, Mary Btiiarfc, &c. ), many of 
which have, with levision, been retained. Of his 
other w’orks may be noticed The Booh of Bon- 
Accord^ or a Guide to the City of Aberdeen 
Cataloyucs of the Jewels^ TJresscs^ and Pabit- 

inys of Mary Queen of Scots ( Bainiatyne Club, 
1863), the invaluable Concilia Seutioi: EcclesUe 
Scotkanw Statuta^ 12I5-1J50 (2 vols, Ibiunatyiie 
Club, 1866), and an adtniiable article iu the 
Quarterly lievicio foi June 18-19 on ‘Scottish 
Abbeys and Catliedrals.’ Bee the IMemoir jnelixed 
to a reprint of the last (Aberdeen, 1891 ). 

Robertson, Thomas William, dramatist, 
was born at Ne\vark-on-Trerifc, on 9bh January 
1829. The family had for some generations back 
been actors and actresses, and young Tom was 
brought up almost on the boards. About the 
middle of tlie century the Lincoln circuit, w'ibh 
which bis father was connecteil, ceased to pay j tlie 
company was biokeu up, and Tom proceeded to 
Loudon. TJiere he struggled for a livTng, acting 
as prompter and stage manager, Avrithig unsiiccoas- 
ful plays, acting himself, wiitiug for newsijapeis 
and magazines, Fun aimnigst them, translating 
I French plays, and so foith ; but Robertson was 
I never an actor of any mark. Hie first success as a 
, dramatist was ■with David GarrkL^ iu 186J, the 
, title rOle of which was one of Sotheiii’a gieat 
. tilings. This was followed by the production of 
tlie comedy Society at Liverjjool (1SG5), 'wlieie, and 
later in London, it received ivith the wannest 
appioval. His next comedy, Ours { 1SG6 ), pioduced 
by the Bancrofts at the Ihince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Loudon, thorouglily cstublisheil Robertson’s fame ; 
and from that time his pen was kept incessantly 
busy. Caste (1867), Flay (1868), School (1869), 
3LF. (1870)— all brought out by the Kondals at 
the Prince of Walesa — and Home (1869) and 
Hrca?UA* ( 1869), the former at the Haymarket, the 
latter at tlic Gaiety, were all equally successful. 
But in tlie midst of his triumphs Tom Robertson 
died, in London, on 3d February 1871. His best 
comedies still retain their popularity, tliirfcy years 
aftei tiiey were lirst produced. Tliis is owing in 
the lirst place to the excellence of their Gonsi>ruo- 
, tiou and stagecraft, and in the next to their brigiit 
I and meiTy luimour, their wholesome, healthy tone, 

I their happy contrasts, and the sunny spirit that 


shines tluough them. See F) incipal Dramatic 
IForJcs of 1\ 117 Fiohevtmi^ with Memoir bv his 
son (2 vols. 1889). 

llol)erl;so]i9 William, the histoiian, was bom 
19th September 1721, at Bortlnvick in Midlothian, 
of wliicli piui.sh his father was ministei. He went 
to school at Dalkeith, at twelve entered the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and at tn’cnty-two was 
ordained as minister of Gladsiuuir. On the sudden 
death of his falhci and mother soon after, the caie 
of a younger brotiier and six sisteia devolved upon 
him, and this duty he at once cheerfully undeitook, 
although his income ^yas but ;C100 a yeai. At the 
same time he was assiduous in preaching, in cabe« 
chising, and in all the duties of his oBice. Hig 
vigour and patriotism he showed by joining a body 
of volunteeis foimed for tlio defence of Edinburgh 
against tlie Jacobite lebels in 1745, and after the 
siuTcnder of the city he ollered his services to the 
royalist commander at Haddington. As early as 
1751 we liml Robertson taking a iirominent part in 
the debates of the Geiicial Assembly, and indeed 
his inlluence soon became suinenie as leader of the 
‘Moderate’ party iu the ehuich. He can led the 
deposition of Gillespie in the Assembly in 1752, 
and in 1757 tlie acquittal of Carlyle of Inveresk 
before the Synod for having been jnesent at the 

i jeiformance of IIume\s tragedy of Douylas on the 
JldinhiugU stage. From 1759 till his death he ivaa 
joint- minister witli Dr Eiskine of Groyfriavh 
CJuiich, Edinburgh, and iu the same year ho was 
lip pointed chaplain of Stiiding Castle, Still further, 
in 1761 he became a royal cliaiilain, iu 1762 pan- 
cipal of the niiiversity of Ediiibuigh, and in 1764 
the office of king’s liisloriogiajiUer was revived in 
his favour, with a salary of i200 a year. Tempting 
oilers of golden jircferment in the English chinch 
wore held out to him, but tliase ho was too seiibible 
and honest to accept. All this >yafl because of the 
s[)lemlid and immediate success of lii.s History of 
Scotland (1758-59), which earned the warmest 
])iaises from Hume, Horace Walpole, Lord Ciiester- 
lield, Bishop AVaiburton, Da^id (-hirrick, and Baion 
d’Holbacli. if not Dr Johnson — ‘ Sir, I love Robert- 
son ; and I ^von’t talk of his book,’ said the doctor 
to Boswell. Next followed the History of the Feign 
of the Emperor Charles TL (3 vols. 1769), to winch 
was prehxedan admirably synthetic and suggestive 
View of the State of Socirty in Europe from the 
snbrersion of the Homan Empire lo the heglnning 
of the Sketcenth Century. This is tlie most valuable 
of Robertson’s works. The Held has been often 
since travel sed by auth{n.s who liave diseoveietl 
much new material, but all the use they have 
made of it has become an indirect tiibute to the 
natural sagacity of Robciihoii. lie received £4500 
for the copyright, and \vas giatilied by the moat 
llatteiing praises f I om VoUaiie and Gilibon. The 
History of America aiipoarcd in 1777 j An His- 
toricul Disquisition concernivy the Knoioledgc tohich 
the A7n'ir'nts had of India in 1791. lloberLson died 
near Edinburgh, lUh June 1793, and wa.s buried 
in the Greyfriais chuichyard. 

Robertson’s liistoiies aie still excellent reading, 
altiiough in every ease they have been left behind 
by the more valuable woiks of a later day. Their 
merit is great, considering the slenderness of the 
materials then available and the fact that he lived 
almost half a century bcfoie the modern conception 
of the scope and method of liistory awoke. Hone 
of his con tern poraiicH philo&ojiliised on defective 
data with greater dignity or less un consciousness 
of 18 til -century lijuitaticins ; but it is true that 
many of the remarks iu his review of the state oj 
Europe display a qui(;e remark able sagacity and 
power of generalisation. His style ib clear and 
coireet, but is formal, tnul lacks idiomatic vigour 
and Bpontancity. 
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See tlie short account of liia life by Dugald Stewart ; 
Carlyle’s Aiitobioin'aphii ; Biougham (a grand-nephew, 
who, a boy of^ fifteen, had stood be'.ide the hUtonan’s 
grave ), Lives of Mui of Ldttrs of the Tune nf Geoi </e III, ; 
and Lord Cockburns Memorials of his Life and Ttmes^ 
for an interesting sketch of his appearance and couver- 
sation in his last yeai**. 

Robertson, llzv. William BiircE, D.B. 
(born 2-ttli May 1820, died 27tli June 1880), always 
called ‘of Ii vine ’—his lii'rit and only charge— 
was ordained to the United Presbyterian clmi’ch 
there in 18d3. A-s a student lie had spent many 
houis with De Qaincoy, and largely owing to 
his advice had finished Ids tlieologdcal course 
at Halle, chiefly under Tholuck. Serious ill- 
ness in 1871 incapacitated him from ever lesum- 
ing regular work. Between 1871 and 1S78 he 
was much in Italy. Thei'eafter he was able to 
uuderfcake occasional in caching, his seinions and 
week-day lecturc':. at Cambridge, 1879-81, being 
the most memorable. Possessed of a strong sense 
of humour, he could make it serve the liigliest ends, 
or could pasa at once without elibrb or jar to the 
most solemn subjects. CTifted with a striking pres- 
ence and a sonorous, well-regulated voice, CaUdnist 
in doctrine, but catholic in sympathy ; a staunch 
Presb^^terian, hnt Avitli a keen eye to tlie artistic 
beauty of catiiedrals ; an aulent admirer of Luther, 
but a loving student of the liturgy and hymns of 
the Homan Cluirch; aseer rathei than a theologian, 
he made music and painting, sculpture and avclu- 
tectuieall minister by illustration and analogy to 
the evangelical .setting foi th of the gospel and cinss 
of Christ. XJnfoifcunately he ])iil)Ushcd nothing 
beyond a translation of the Dies Ine and one or 
two sacred songs, 

Por other poems and jottings of a few of his sermons, 
Bee his Life, by Rev. .lames Brown, D.B. (1889); and 
Robertson of L'duiCj the Foet Freaoher^ by A. Guthrie 
(1889). 

RobeSo M1STKE&8 OF THE, See Household. 
RobespiciTe, Mvximiliex Marie Isidore, 

was born of a legal family, 01 ig in ally of Iiisii 
origin, at Arras, 6fch Ivlay 1758. His mother died 
in 1767, bi.s broken-hearted father two yeais latei’, 
and the four children weie hronght up by their 
maternal grandfather, an Arras brewer. AIa\i- 
milien, tlie eldest, eaily showed unusual promise, 
and was educated at Aims and at the College 
Li)iiis-le- Grand at Paiis, wlieie Camille Desmoulins 
was a fellow-student. He was admitted avocat in 
1781, and next year was named eiiminal judge by 
the hisliop of Anas, but resigned his place soon 
after to avoid passing a sent cnee of death, All 
through life a fanatical devotee of the gospel 
accoiding to Rousseau, his sentimentality and 
taste for verses made him pO]nilar among the 
Rosati at Arras. He drew uj) the cahicr or list of 
grievances for the guild of cobhleis, and was 
elected to the S tabes-general in 1789 as one of 
the deputies for the tiers Hat of Artois. He 
soon attached himself to the extreme Left— the 
‘ thirty voices,’ and though his first speeclies excited 
ridicule, it was nob long before his earnestness and 
his high-sounding plirases commanded attention, 
‘That young man believes what he says ; he will 
go far,’ said Mirabeau, forecasting bis future with 
the divination of genius. Indeed his infiuence 
grew daily, both in the Jacobin Club and in the 
Assembly, and thousands amongst the mob of 
patriots outside became fanatical in their admira- 
tion of his sincere cant and his boasted incorrupti- 
bilit 3 L Three days affcei’ the death of Mirabeau he 
called upon the Assembl}'’ to prevent any deputy 
from taking office as minister for four years, and in 
the following month (May 1791) carried the motion 
that no member of the present ^seinbly should be 
eligible for the next. This pmlicy grew out of the 


narrow and aeiid ^u^piciou-'He^-* of hL own iiatme, 
and leveaK tlie inheient lueall^le^3 of liL aims and 
liisfailiiie to gra&p that giaiul idea of leal puilia- 
mentary Lmveiumeut by a le^ponaible ministry, 
which had been the deaic’-it dieaiii of Miiaheau. 
Next follow’ed Robespierre s api>ointiaent as public 
aceiisei, the king’s flight to^'alenlles (June 21st), 
Lafaj'eUe’s la-^t efibit to control the sacred right of 
Insui lection on the Chanip-de-Mais (17th July), 
the abject teiim of Robe&pieiie, his sheltering him- 
self ill the house of Duplay, a caqienter, his by.^tcr- 
ical appeal t-o the Club, the theatiical oath taken 
by every memlier to defend Ida life, ami his being 
ciowmed with^ chaplets, along with Petion, and 
carried home in tuuiuph by the moli at the close 
of the Constituent A.-53einbly (30th iSepteinbei ). 

After .seven weeks of quiet he sold his small 
jiatriniony and JCtnined to Palis, to the house of 
Duplay, wheie he lemained to the hist day of his 
life. He was much beloved in the family, tuid 
a passion quickly spuing iij) betwixt hiiiiaelf and 
Ids hobt’.s eldest daughtei Eleonoie, a imuantic giil 
of twenty -five. His 100 m was a humble chamhei 
in which he wmked and slept; IN decoiatioiis, a 
fevv busts and poi traits of himself. Alone amongst 
I the patiiots he wa^ noted for the caief illness of liL 
die.s.s, which nev er railed in the slightest — powdered 
] hail, a hiiAit blue coat, white waistcoat, shoit 
yellow hieeclies, w ith white .stocking'! and shoe.*^ witli 
silver buckles. Small and feeble in fiame, .solitaij’ 
and leseived in habits, he ev'er w^jie an anxious 
look upon hi'! stiaitened and spectacled face; Ida 
complexion was atiahilious, even xerdOUo; and he 
letaiueil to tlie last the sohiiety of the cynic, diiiik- 
ing Old}’ water. 

Meantime the Girondist party had been formed 
in the new Legislative Assemhi}^ its leaden-s — the 
loudest, Brissot — eager for war. Robespierre, who 
ever feared and di.s]iked w'ar, olfeied a .stienuous 
opposition in the debate.-^, of tlie Jacobin Club, and 
sometimes, if seldom, in Ids endless and sviiidy 
harangues rose into the legion of leal eloquence. 
Fundamentally au euqdy pedant, iufiatea with 
word.s which he mistook foi ideas, in his orations 
lie is ever liding in the air on theoiies, his foot 
never on the -solid gioimd of the inactical. In 
Apiil 1792 he resigned his po'^bof public piosecutor. 
He w'as invisible dining the ciisis of the 10th 
August, but he joined the Hotel de-Yille faction, 
and on the 16Lh August we find Idni jireseiitiiig 
to the Legislative As.'-emblj" its petition fora Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal and a new Convention. It does 
not appear, how^ever, that he wxas in any seii.se 
directly lesponsihle for the atrocious tiept ember 
massacres in the prisons, or moie than a mere 
acces.soiy after the fact. For Jus lewnrd he "was 
elected lii^t deput}" for Paiis to the National Con- 
vention, which opened on the 21bt Septenihei. 
The hitter attacks upon him by the Gu’ondLts 
w'ere renewed only to thiow Hobespierie into a 
closer union "witb Danton and his partv^, but the 
filial sbi uggle wa^i iuternipted foi a little by the 
niojuentous question of the king’s tiial.^ Rohes - 
jneiTe opposed vigoiouslj’ the Giiondist idea of a 
bi)ecial appeal to the people on the king's death, 
and Ills execution (21st January 179, S) opened up 
the final stage of the struggle, which ended in a 
complete tiiumph of the Jacobins 011 the 2d June 
of the same year. The first Committee of Public 
Safety — a permanent Cabinet of Revolution — 
was decreed in April 1793, hut Rohe.spiene xvas 
not elected till the 27tli July. He was now for 
the first time one of the actual miens of France, 
but it is open to question whetlier for the wdiole 
twelve months from this time to the end he W'as 
not merely the stalking-horse for the more re.solute 
party within the Tw^elve. His vaunted respect- 
ability, hh great populaiity with the mob, and hia . 
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yiffe of fluent, if vague and windy, oiatoiy made an 
admuabie cover for tlie tniculent de&igiib of strong 
and completely un&enipulons men lib 6 Billaiul- 
Yaiennes and Collofc d’Herboiw, and afc least it ia 
certainly t!ie case that Couthou and Saint-Just 
were the only inembeis whose political and social 
ideals coincided witlj his own. Destitute^ of 
political intuition, witliout foresight or sagacity, 
Iniiiself the mere dupe of a few boi rowed plnases, 
he wasstiong because witbin his nauow limits he 
was honest, and because he actually had a horizon 
of social ideals, not nakedly identical witli his own 
advantage. He Avas astute enough, moreover, to 
play off one force against another — the Conven- 
tion, tlie Commune, and the Coinniitfcee, while he 
derived his strength from the constant woiship of 
the Club. 

The next scenes in tlie gieat diania of Ile^'olu- 
tioii Aveie the dailc iiitiigues and despeiatc 
struggles that sent Hebert and his friends to the 
.scaffold on the 24:th Maicli 1794, and Danton and 
Ivohesj dene’s school-felloAv, Camille Desmoulins, on 
the 5th of Apdl after. Hcljeit Ruhespieire had 
long disliked, and Chaumette’s ci'a/.y deili cation of 
the Goddess of Kenson had filled hini Avith disgust; 
D ail toil he at once hated and feared A^itli that 
fierce and spiteful hatred lie ever felt instinctively 
for men like the gieat Tj’ihune and A^erguiaud Avitli 
natural gifts beyond his OAvn. ‘Robesjdene Aidll 
folloAv me: I drag doAvn Koljespierre,’ said Danton 
Avitli prophetic truth. The next tluee montliB he 
reigned supreme, but bis supremacy prepared tbo 
way for his inevitable fall. He nominated all the 
mem hers of the Government Committees, placed 
Ids cieatuiGS in all places of inllucnco in the com- 
mune of Paris, sent lus henchman Saint- Just on 
a mission to the armies on the frontier, assumed 
&u]3reme control of the Itcvolutionary Tiiljunal, 
anti completely rcvolutioiiisetl its method of opera- 
tion by the atrocious measure introduced by his 
creature Couthon on the 2‘2d Piiarial ( 10th June), 
to the ellect that neither counsel nor Avitn esses 
need be heaid if the jury liad come othonvise to 
a conclusion. The fatal significance of this cliange 
— a complete abrogation of all law — is seen in the 
fact that from this time till the day of liohespievrc’s 
death the daily tale of victims of the guillotine 
averaged almost thirty. But, in accordance with 
the laAV that governs all human things, as Itohes- 
pierre’.s jiOAver increased his popularity deci eased, 
and still furblier lie had coTuinittcd the fatal folly 
of making himself publicly ridiculous. Already 
Ills voluntaiy bodyguard of Tajipc-cliirs had excited 
derision and resentment, but his declaration on 
7th May of a iicav religion for the state — the founda- 
tion of a new regime of public niorality — uAvakened 
in the mind of PariM tlie .slumbering sense of humour. 
The Convention at Roljespierre’s instance agreed 
to compliment the Supreme Being Avitli an acknow- 
ledgment of Hi.s existence and themselves Avitli tlie 
Consolatoiy Principle of the Immortality of the 
Soul, to be celebrated in thirty-six annual festivals. 
The first of these Avas held on the 8th of June, 
Avlien Robespierre, glorious in a noAV violet-blue 
coat, Avalked in front of the procession and delivered 
his soul (if a vapid harangue, and set lire to paste- 
board Hgures representing Atheism, SelfishnosH, 
Anniliilation, Crime, and Vice. An old mad woniau 
named Catherine Tlicot, avIio thought heiaelf the 
mother of God, noAv declared Robespierre to be the 
new (Uvino Saviour of the Avorld, and diew doAvn 
upon him still further ridicule in tlie Convention. 
Meantime the pace of the guillotine grcAV faster, 
although apparontly Robespiei're hoped to bring 
it to a close as soon as all his more dangerous 
enemies, like Tallieii, Fouche, and Vadier, Aveve 
cut off. Meantime the juiblic finance and the ! 
work of governineat generally drifted to min, and 1 


Saint'Jii.st ojienly demanded the eieation of a 
Dictatoiship in the peihou of Rohespieire as alone 
possessing intellect, eneigy, patiiotism, and le- 
volutionaiy expeiience enough. On tlie 26th July 
(Sth Theimidorb after about a month’s absence, 
the Dictator delivered a long liaiangne complain- 
ing that he Avas being accused of crime.s nnju.stly. 
Ho Avas listened to in deep and unsjunpathetic 
silence, and the Convention, after at first obediently 
pa'^sing his decrees, next lesciiuled them and re- 
fen ed Ins propo-sals to the committees, and the 
sitting ended Avitlioiit anything being concluded. 
That night at tlie Jacobin Club his party again 
tiiumphed, and the Tallien paityin despaii hnnied 
to tlie members of the Right, the Girondist remnant, 
and implored their help against the common enemy 
at this despeiate junetuie. Next day at the Con- 
vention Saint- Just could not obtain a healing. 
Tallien, Billaud-VarenTics, and A^adier vehemently 
attacked Robespieiie, and the voice of the Dictator 
liimself Avas dioAvned Avith cries of ‘Doavu Avitli the 
tyrant!’ Tinning to tlie Right, ‘I appeal to you 
Avhose hands aie clean,* he ciied, hut the Right sat 
ill stony silern'e. ‘ President of Assassins, I denuiiid 
to be heaul,’ be cried, but his voice died doAvn in bi.s 
throat. — ‘The blood of Danton chokes liim,’ cried 
Gariiier. An unknoAvn deputy named Lonchet 
proj) 0 .sed tliafc Robespieiie should be aiiested, and 
at the fatal words his poAver ciumbled into luins. 
His younger brother and Lebas dcinaiided to be 
included iu the honourable Bentence. Vain attempts 
Avere made by the Jacobin Club and the Commune 
to save their hero, but Paris refused to move, and 
even Ilenriot’s artillerymen to obey. Robespiene 
broke his arrest and ncAV to tho Common Hall, 
Avhereupon tlie Convention at onco dechued him 
out of the law. The National Guard under Baiias 
turned out to piotect the Convention, and liobe- 
spieu’G had liis loAver juAv broken by a shot iiied 
by a gendariuo named Sfeula, or, as many lielicved, 
hy^ his OAvn liand. Next day {28tli July ; lOtli Tliei- 
midoi 1794), still in his sky -blue coat, the miserabb, 
trembling AA’retcb died Avith Saint-Ju.st, Couthon, 
and nineteen otheis liy the guillotine; the day after 
seventy -one members of the municijiality followed, 
tAvelvc moic on Ujo Uiiid day, and the Reign of 
Terror Avas extinguished in a sea of blood. 

See the hiatoiius of the llovolution by Lainarthie, 
Michelet, Louis Blanc, Carlyle, Von Syhel, H, Morse 
Stephens, and M. Tame ; the Life by G. H. Lewes 
(1849); and esiiecially Eiiiest Ilftmers exhaustive and 
authoritative, although vastly over- eulogistic, Vie dc 
I i?o6£Sjjie?*re (3 vols. 18()5-()7), also his Tlurmidor (1391), 
j ^ See Risdukeast. The American Robin 

is a Tlirush (q.v.) — the 'Vurdiis ml(jraioviiis ; and 
the name of Golden Robin is sometimes given to 
tlie Baltimore Bird (q.v.). 

Robin Croodfcllow. See Pock. 

^ Robin llootb of a gioup of old Eng- 

lish ballads, represented as au outlaAV and a lobbei, 
but of a gallant and geneious nature, av hose familiar 
, haunts are the forests of Sherwood and Banisdale, 
Avhere lie llects the time caielessly in the merry 
grecnAvooch lie is ever genial ami good-natured, 
religious, respectful to the Virgin and to all Avoincii 
for her sake, Avith a kind or giacious and noble 
dignity in his bearing. He lives by the kings 
deer, altlumgh personally most loyal, and Avages 
ceaseless warfare on all proud bishops, abbots, and 
knights, taking of their superlluity, and giving 
iiheially to the poor and to all honest men in dis- 
tress, of Avhatever degree. He is unrivalled Avith 
tho bow and quarter-stall; but in as many as eight 
of the extant ballads comes off the Avoise in the 
combat Avith some stout fijllow, Avhom he there* 
upon induces to join his company. His chief com- 
rades ai'C Little John, Scathlok (Scarlet), and 
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Mnch j to thebe the Lrcst adds (iilbert of the AVhite 
Hand and Reynold. A atahvait curtal fiiav, called 
Fiiav Tuck in the title thnuftU not in the ballad, 
lipflits -with Robin Hood, and apparently accepts 
the invitation to join liK conijmiiy, as he appears 
later in two bioadsides, wiiich also mention ilaid 
Marian.^ Such is the romantic figure of the greatest 
of English popular heroes — a kind of yeoinan-couii- 
tei]}ait to the knightly Aitliiir. 

The earliest notice of Robin Hood yet found is 
that pointed out by Percy in Picrs Plowmmiy 
wbicb, according to Skeat, cannot be older than 
about 1377. ^ Here Sloth says in his shrift that, 
though hub little acquainted with liib paternoster, 
he knows ^ rymes of Itohyn Hood and Randolf, eile 
of Chestre.’ In the next century we hnd him 
mentioned in AVyntoun’s Chroniole of Scotland {r. 
1420); a petition to parliament in the year 1439 
represents a broken man in Derby, shhe "taking to 
the wmods ‘like as it liadde he Rohyn hocle and his 
meyne F Bower, in his Scofichronicon (1441-47), 
describes the lower orders of his time as entertain- 
ing themselves with ballads both merry and seiious 
about Robin Hood, Little John, and their mates, 
and piefening them to all otheis; ami Major or 
T^Iair (c. 1470-1550) says in his llistoria Maioris 
Britannifc that Robin Hooil ballads were sung 
all over Britain. The last passage gives apparently 
the eailiesb mention of those move romantic anU 
ledeeiniiig featines of Robin Hood which earned 
him a place in Fuller ’a Worthies of Eocflandj under 
his proper county, sweet Nottingliain.siuie, ^not for 
his thievery hut for his gentleness.’ Yet another 
15th-century mention occurs in the Faston Letters^ 
where Sir John Paston wiifces in 1473 of a servant 
whom he had kept to play Robin Hood and the 
Slierilt* of Nottingliani. 

Fragments of two Rolnn flood plays exist, one 
dating from 1475, the other printed by Copland 
with the Gest about 1550. The latter is described 
in the title as ‘ very proper to be played in IMay- 
games,’ Robin Hood was a popular hgiue in these 
during the I6fch century, as ^Ye lind fiom Stow, Hall, 
and other wi iters, and there is evidence that in 
this connection he was known as far north as 
Aberdeen. In place-names again we find traces of 
him in cairns, mounds, hills, rocks, crosses, foun- 
tains, caves, and oaks from Somei.set to AVhithy, 
In the Gest the localities around Baiiisdale are 
topographically coirect, down to the jilace of his 
deatli at the priory of Kirkleas between "Wakefield 
and Halifax. Here the valiant outlaw is treachev- ' 
ously bled to death by his kinswoniaii the juioress, 
to whom he had gone for relief in his sickness. 
His last charge to Little John is completely true to 
his character, and is expie^sed in lines of touching 
simplicity : 

Lay me a green sod under iny head. 

And another at my feet ; 

And lay my bent bow by my side, 

Which uns my music sweet ; 

And make my gvave of gravel and gveeu, 

Which is most right and meet. 

There is no evidence worth anything that Robin 
Hood was ever more than a mere creation of the 
popular imagination, but in due time the yeoman 
became a political jieivsonage, and was tiansfqnned 
into an Eiirl of Huntingdon for whom a suitable 
pedigree was consir acted. Botli Sir "Walter Scott, 
mlvanhoe^ and Thierry, in his Oo7iq^i(6te do VAngh’ 
tevre, make him a Saxon chief holding out like 
Hereward against the Normans; Bower, the con- 
tinuator of Fordun, distinctly calls him one of the 
proscribed followers of Simon de Montfort; Joseph 
Hunter ( 1852) makes him an adherent of the Ear1 
of Lancaster in the insuriection of 1322. The last 
scholar discovered a still further and exceptionally 
amusing mare’s nest in the name of one Robyn 


Hode, u ho entered the ^enice of King Edward IT. 
about 1323 one of tlie ‘\adlet*>, poi- 

teuis de la chamlne,’ and eleven months latei 
found uidit for liL duties, and paid off with a gift 
of five &lnllirig->, ‘To detect “a leniarkable co- 
incidence between the ballad and the lecord** 
leqniieh,’ says Piofe-5>oi Child, ‘not only a tbeoiet- 
ical pie[)0''.ses',um, hut an niicoimnon ifl^enMj^ility 
to the Indicrou'^." Kuhn again identilic'^ our outlaw 
wiUi Woden; otheis nith a sun-god, a woodland 
deity, and the like— all nliich subtleties of .‘^jiecn- 
lation are unnecessaij if ne leadily admit that the 
hero of popular creative imagination ina> well have 
formed a peg round nliich to hang much old-world 
wood-lore even then fast fading into forgetfulness. 

Of Robin Hood ballad -5 there have come down to 
in inoie oi le^s ancient form a*, many as foity, 
of u inch eight may he said to he of the hi.-t import- 
ance, and of almost the finest quality of ballad 
])oetry. Of the remaining thirty-tuo, as Pi ofesbor 
Child points out, about half a do7en have in them 
something of the old popular quality ; as many 
more not the least snatch of it. Fully a dozen 
are vaiiutions, sometimes wearisome, sometimes 
sickening, upon the theme ‘Robin Hood met with 
liis ;Matcli.’ The best of all the cycle are perliapb 
‘Robin Hood and the Monk,’ and ‘Robin Hood 
and Ouy of Gisbnine,’ and both open uith a 
delightful glimpse of the gi'een ^^ood a century 
and moie before its time in English poetiy — 

In &0111P1, the slmups be shejme. 

And be and long, 

Hit i*! full inciy m fejre fure'^te 
To hfre the song . 

To se the deie draw tn the dale, 

And le^ e tho Inlles hep. 

And shadow hem in the Ipvos Riene, 

Uiulor the gieiiP-^rnde trc. 

The second begins no le^s heautifully — 

When shawes bepne sheen e, and shiaddu full fayre, 

Anil leevftd both largo and longe, 

Itt IS iiipny, -walknig in tlie fajre iforiost, 

To hear the sinnll buds snngo. 

The Lytell Ge:^te of Fohyn Hode was printed by 
Wy liken de Worde, most probably before 1500, a 
loTig poem of over 1800 lines, arranged in eight 
fyttes^ being a not unskilful redaction of at least 
four earlier distinct ballad's. 

See Eitson’s collection of Robin Hood ballads (2 vols. 
1795) ; J. M. Gutoli’s LyUll Genic of Itohin Hade (2 vols. 
1847); the Percy Fohu Manuscript ^ vol. i. (1S67), and 
the Introduction to the Robin Hood ballads there by 
Professor Hales; and especially part v. (Boston, 1888) of 
Professor C’hild’s magistial EnyU&h and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, The first known ‘ Garland ’ was printed in 1070, 
and in 1678 there appeared a prose version of it, reprinted 
by W. J. Thoms in his Early English Prose Romances 
(vol. h. 2d ed. 1S5S). 

Itobill Hood’s Bay, a fishing-village in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, 6| miles SE. of Whitby 
by the coast railway to Scarborough j opened in 
1885, The hay on which it stands is picturesquely 
fringed by lofty cliffs, using in the Old Peat, its 
southern horn, "to a height of 585 feet. It owes its 
name to traditions of Robin Hood, whose arrows 
shot from the tower of Whitby Priory reached 
Hawkser, 3 miles distant. 

Bobinia, a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
natural order Leguniinosm, sub-order Papilionacea\ 
The most important species is the Locust Tree 
(q.v. ), also known as the False Acacia, or Thorn 
Acacia, often simply designated Acacia. It is a 
native of North America, extending from Canada 
to the southern states, and is theie much valued 
for the hardness and durability of its limber. 
WTth it, it is alleged, the houses of the Pilgnm 
Fathem Avere built, and the city of Boston founded. 
When green it is of soft texture, but Avhen matin e 
and seasoned it rivals the oak for strength and 
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durability. It is close grain e<l and iinely veined, 
and in America is tlie most valued of all timl)ers 
for cabinet- \\ oik. On account of its quick grou'th, 
its spines, ainl its property of submitting to be 
clipped into any form, it is veiy suitable for hedges. 
In tlie south of Europe it succeeds well as a timber- 
tree, but in more northei-n regions it suffers from 
fiosb in severe svintcrs ; and in Britain it often 
sutlers from frost, owing to the imperfect ripening 
of the wood in summer. It does not readily rot in 
water, and is used for shijdniilding. Tlie tree is 
very oniamental, and of rapid growth. Tlie llowers 
are fragrant ami ndiite, in lai'ge pendulous racemes. 
In San Boiningo its dow'ers are used for making a 
distilled liquor and a syrup. The roots throw up 
many suckers, and are very sweet, affording an 
extract resembling liquorice. — Ji. viscosa is a smaller 
tree, but even moie orn.aiucntal, a native of tlie 
soutb-westeni parts of the Alleghany MomiLains. 
It ba.s rose-coloured scentless flowers. The young 
branclie.s are viscid,— ^The Rose Acacia (i2. luspida) 
is a native of the .south-western ranges of tlie Alle- 
glianies, and is a big lily ornamental shrub, with 
hispid brandies, and large rose-cohnired scentless 
floweis. 

ItoMllS, Renta MIX, mathematician, the fatlier 
of the militfary art of gnnneiy, Avas boui at 
Bath in 1707 of a poor Quaker family. Having 
obtained a little instniction in mathematics, he 
prosecuted this branch of science with great zest, 
and, having removed to London, set np for a 
teacher of mathematics, and published several 
mathematical treatises which gained for him coiy 
siderable reputation. Robins next commenced his 
great series of experiments on the re.M.sting force 
of the air to projectiles, vaiyiug his labours by the 
study of fortification, and invented tlie Ballistic 
Pendulum (q.v.). In 173d he demolished, in 
a treatise entitled A Di^coiirsQ conccrnincj the 
Certainty of Sir I. JS^eicton’s Method of Fluxions^ 
the objections brought by the celebrated Berkeley, 
Bishop of Olo^me, against Newton’s principle of 
ultimate ratios. His great and valuable work, 
the Ncio Frinciphs of Gurmcry^ upon the jirepara- 
tion of Avhicb he liad spent an enormous amount 
of labour, appeared in 1742, and produced a com- 
plete revolution ill the art of (riiiineiy (q.v, ), In 
considerafion of his able defence of the policy of 
tiie then government, by means of pamphlets Avliich 
he Avrote and puhlished from time to time, he 
received (1749) the post of ‘ Engineev-in-geneval 
to the East India Company ; ’ hut his first under- 
taking, the planning of the defences of Madras, 
AA^as no .sooner accomplished than he was .seized 
AA’ith a fever, and he died July 29, 1751. Ilis Avorks 
Avere collected and published in 1761. 

Robinson* ED^yATlD, pliilologist and biblical I 
scholar, Avas born at .Southington, Connecticut, i 
April 10, 1704, gradiiate<l at Hamilton College, NeAV ' 
York, in 1816, and there remained till 1821, when ' 
hcAvent to Andover, Massachiiseilys, tn see through i 
the pre.ss an edition of part of the Iliad. Here | 
he studied Hebrew under Professor Stuart, hub in I 
1826 Avenb to (Icvumny, Avhere he Ktudie(l under I 
Gesenius and Neander, and married as his second 
wife Th erase A. L. von Jakob, dauglder of a pro- 
fe.ssor at Halle, In 1830 he became extra-ordinary 
professor of Sacred Literature at Andover, in 1837 
u'ofesBor of Biblical Literature in tlie Union Thco- 
ogicnl^ Seminary, Kew York. He now made an 
extensive survey of Palestine, collecting materials 
for Biblical Uesca, relics in PedeHtine and Adjacent 
Cmntrics (3 vols. 1841). A second visit in 1852 
yielded fruit for its second edition ( 1856). Robin- 
son died in New Yorlc, 27th January 1863. 

Hie other works are a translation of Buttmann’s Greek 
Gveclc, (lud EuffUslh Lcxkon of the 


New U^ct^Udiiait [iS'Mi-f 1850); Harmon of the Gosneh 
in Greek (1845), and in Eufrhbli (1846). He Avas also 
editor of the JiihlU'at Bihliothfca Barra 

Calmet’s liihle Dictionaryy and a translation of Gesoniuji’ 
Hibrew Lexicon. 

His Avife, Tiikukse Albektine LoriSE vox 
Jakob, Avell knoAvn to the AA’orld of letters as 
‘ Taivi,’ a name compo.sed of Iier initials, was born 
at Halle, January 26, 1707. At ten she AA^ent to ' 
' Kharkoff in Russia, whcie her father had become ! 
professor, Imt in 1810 they remoA'ed to Bb Peters- ' 
burg. In 1816 they returned to Halle, and here I 
she studied Latin, and Aviote her volume of tales 
Psyche (182j). As ‘Ernest Berlhold’ she pub- 
lished tran.slalions of Scott’s Blatk Dwarf aniX Old 
Mortality y and al.so tAVo Am] nines of Servian popular 
songs, Volkshcdcr dcr Serhen (1825-20). In 1828 
slie nianied Robinson, and in 1830 accompanied 
him to Amcric.a. After his death she lived mostly 
at Hamburg, Avhere she died 13th April 1870. 

Kolbhison, Hknky Cbaiab, bom of middle- 
clasH parentage at Bniy SL Eilmunds on 13th May 
1775, AA'as educated tliere and at Devizes, and then 
Ava.H articled to a Colche.ster attorney (1790-95). 
Ho studied five years at Jena, AYcimar, &c. ( lsoO-5), 
making friends or acquaintances of nearly all the 
great German spirits of the day, and during 1807-9 
A^^as engaged on the Times — in Spain, the first Avar- 
correspondent. In 1813, at the age of thirty-eight, 
he Avas called to the liar, from AAdnch, having risen to 
he leader of the Norfolli circuit, lie retired in 1828 
Avith £500 a year. ‘ In looking hack on bi.s life, Mr 
Rohinson used to say that tAim of the Avisest acts 
lie had done Avere going to the bar and quitting 
tlie bar.’ Thenceforth lie lived chiefly in London, 
with frequent tonra both at liome and abioad till 
1863, giving and receiving mucli Iiospitality, until 
at the ripe ago of ninety-one he died unmarried on 
5th February 1867. A dissenter and a Liberal, he 
was one o£ the founders of the London University 
(1828), an eai’ly member of the Atlionmum Club 
(1824). AYitlial he Avas a splendid talker, Avho 
‘ talked about everything Imfc his OAvn good deeds, ’ 
a buoyant companion, an earnest thinker, a pro- 
digious reader, content nob to publish but to keep 
a diary. ‘ I early fnniul,’ he says, ‘ that I had not 
the literary ability to give me such a place among 
English authors as I should have desired ; hut I 
thought that I had an opportunity of gaining a 
knoAvdedge of many of the most distinguished men of 
the ago, and that I miglit do some good by keeping 
.a record of my intorvieAA'’s Avitli them. True [which 
Avas not quite true], I want in an emiTient degree 
the Boswell faculty ; still, tlie names recorded in 
his great Avovk ai’Q not so important as Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, AAHeland, the Duchesses Amelia 
and Louisa of AA^oimav, Tieck, as Madame de 
Stack La Fayette, Abbii Grdgoire, Benjamin Con- 
stant, as AA^'ordsAvorlh, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Rogers, Hazlitt, Mis Barhauld, Clarkson, &c., 
<S:c., for 1 could add a great nuiuher of minor stars, 
And 5mt what has come of all this ? Nothing. AA^hafc 
Aviil come of it? Perhaps nothing.’ Yes, sonie- 
tliing has come of it — (he tlirce delightful volumes, 
edited in 1869 by Dr Sa<ller, of bis Diary ^ Bcniin- 
isc.encGSy and Corvcspondoncc, Avhicli Avill last as 
long as literature itself. 

Robinson* John, pastor of tbe^ Pilgrim 
Fathers, Avas liorn, proliahly in Lincolnshire, about 
3 575, Avas a Fellow' of Corpus Christi, Camliridge, 
and ministered to a cluivch near Norwich, until be 
was suspended for Ins Puritan tendencies. ^ In 1604 
he resigned his fellowslui) and all connection Avilh 
the Chnrcli of England, and gathered a congrega* 
tion of disseuters at Gainsborough. He Avas after* 
AA'ards a niini.ster at Scrooby, Imt in 1008 lie ann 
liis flock escaped to Amsfcerclani ; in 1009 be paaseu 
to Leyden, and tliere in 3611 he estahlisiied a 
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church, and iu 1611^ met AvnuniuH’ 

successor, in debate. In 1620, after a memorable 
sermon, he saw the younger membeis of Ids con- ! 
gregation set sail in the ^pccdicdl (wliicli veh^el ’ 
they afterwards changed for the Mcufioiccr). He 
himself intended to, and his son in 1631 fUd, 
follow tliem to Mah^^achn^ett^. He died at Ley- 
den in ^Slarch 1025. His worlts, with a memoir ' 
hy R. Ashton, nere collected in 3 vol'i. (Lond. anti , 
Boston) in 1851. In 1801 a large bronze tablet to i 
Ids memory was placed hy tlie American Congrega- ' 
donal churchea on the outer wall of St Peter’s, 
Leyden, in one of whose vaults he is buried. 

ItobillSOIl, ^Iauv, poetess, born at Learning- 
ton, 27th February 1857, lesided long iu Italy, 
and in 1888 was married to 51. Barmesteter, tfie 
Flench Orientalist, tand became a resident in PaiK 
Among.sb her poetical works are Handful of 
Honeysucllc (1878), a translation of Euripide.s’ 
Hipjwlytns [\SSl ), 7YfC Xcw Arcadia ( 1881 ), 
Ballads, and a Play ( 1886). She has also wiitten 
Lives of Emily Bronte (188.3) and 5largaret of 
Angouleine (1880), and a historical work, The End 
of the Middle Ayes ( 1889). 

Robisou, iIOHN", was horn at Boghall in Stir- 
lingshire in 17.39, and educated at Clasgow gramniar- 
school and university. He devoted Idniself early 
to physical science, hecanie acquainted with Jame^i 
Watt and Dr Black, and succeeiled to the latter^ 
chair on Ids transference to Edinburgh in 1766, 
Four years later he went to Russia as secretary to 
Admiral Knowles, who had been apiminted presi- 
dent of the Russian Board of Admiralty. In 1771 
he accepted the chair of Natural Philosophy at 
Edinburgh, hub he matle an indifferent lecturer, 
and disliked experiments. He died January 28, 
180.5, His Elements of Mechanical Philosophy was 
edited by Sir D. Brewster (J vols. 1822). His 
foolish Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the 
Bcligions and Governments of Europe, carried on 
ill the Secret Meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, 
and Reading Societies (1797) is a lasting monument 
of fatuous credulity. 

Rob Roy (O.aelic, ‘Red Robeifc’), tiie Scottish 
Robin Hood, was horn about 1660, the .second 
bon of Lieut. -colonel Donald JMaegregor of Glen- 
gyle. Till 1661 the ‘ wicked clan Gregor ’ had for 
more than a century been constantly pursued with 
hre and sword ; the very name was proscribed. 
But from that year until the Revolution the severe 
law.s against them were somewhat I'claxed ; and Rob 
Roy, who marj-ied a kinswoman, IMary ]\racgregor, 
lived quietly enough aa a grazier on the Braes of 
Balquhitlder. From youth, however, he was _a 
maaW of the clayinorej the uncommon length of his 
arms giving him much advantage, for without stoop- 
ing he could tie the garters of Ids Highland hose, 

2 inche.s below the knee. Then his herds -svere so 
often plundered hy ‘broken men’ from the north 
that he had to maintain a hand of armed followers 
to protect both himself and such of his neighbours 
as paid him blackmail. And so with those followers, 
espousing in 1691 the Jacobite cause, he did a little 
plundering for liimself, and, tw’o or three years later 
having purchaseil from his nephew the lands of 
Ciaigroyston and inversnaid, laid claim thence- 
forth to be chief of the clan. In consequence of 
los.se.s incurred about 1712 in iiiiauccessful specula- 
tions in cattle, for which he had borrowed money 
from the Duke of Montrose, his lands were seized, 
his Iiouse.s plundered, and his wife shaniefully used, 
turned adrift with her children iu midwinter. Mad- 
dened by these misfortunes, Rob Roy gathered his 
clansmen and made open war on the duke, sweeping 
away the whole cattle of a district, and kidnapjjing 
his factor with rents to the value of more than 
;£3000 Bcots, This was in 1716, the year after the 
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Jacobite lebellion, in which at Sheiiffmuir Iloh 
Roy liad ‘ '‘tend watch ’ for tlie booty, and had been 
‘-ent hy the Eail of Mar to rai^e -oine of the elan 
Gregor at Aberdeen, uliere he Indg^ed uith a kins- 
man, Profe>>or (hegury. M.arvelTous storie.s aie 
current v(»unfl Loch Katiine and Loch Lomond 
(where a cave near InveisriaM ‘^till hear» his name) 
of Ins haiilueadth e'^cape^ from capture, of hi'^ 
evasions when cajituied, jind of his generosity to 
the poor, wlio-e wants he supplied at the expen-e 
ai the rich. They in retuin gave liirn timely 
warning of the de-'igns of his t^Y^ .archJoe.s, the 
Dukes of IMontvose and Athole, and of the red -coats 
they called to their Jiid from Dundiarton and Stir- 
ling; he.'^ides, Rob Roy enjoyed the piotection of 
the Duke of Argyll, having a^Mimed the name 
Campbell, his mot her V. Late in life he is s.aid to 
have turned Catholic, but in the list of subscribers 
to the Episcopalian clmrcli history of Bishop Keith 
occurs the name " Roliert Maegregor alias R(d:» 
Roy.* The history came out in 173J, and on the 
2Sth December of that same year Rob Roy died in 
his own house at Balqnlnditer. He left five sons, 
two_ of whom died in 1731- James, an outlaw, in 
Paris ; and Robin, the younge-t, on the gallows at 
Edinburgh for abduction. 

.See the introduction and notes to Scott’s lioh Bou 
(1817); Dorotliy A\’ordswo rtli’s Y’oztr m Scotland in ISnJ, 
with her brother’s poem ; and the Lives of Bob Roy by 
K Macleay ( 1818 ; new cd. 1881 ) and A. H. Alillar ( 1883 ). 

Robs art, Amy. See Leicester, Earl of. 

Robson, Freperick, whose real name was F. 
R. BrowXIIILL, low GOinedian, was horn at 5Tavgate 
in 1821. He \\as apprenticed to a Lemdon copper- 
])late engraver; hut became smitten with stage 
fever and took to the actor’s life (1844). From 
1853 he 'was invSeparahly associated witli the Olym- 
pic Theatre of London, where lie attracted large 
audiences for years by his representations in comedy, 
farce, and hurle.sque. An actor of oiiginal genius, 
Robson excelled in parts that were gi’Otesque, 
ecc entile, quaintly humorous or droll ; he was 
particularly effective in sudden transitions from 
comicality to pathos, and the reverbe, and in the 
delineation of violent and tumultuous passion. He 
gave a\ivid portrait of the street outcast as Jem 
Baggs ill the Wandering Mindvcl, in which he 
sang the once celebrated ‘ Villikins and his Dinah.’ 
He burlesqued Macdieth and Bhyloek, uniting in 
his playing the ludicrous and the tenihle. One of 
his principal characters was Desmarets, a spy of 
Fouchd’s, a shabby -looking, fawning, cunning, 
malicious old man in the play Plot and Passion. 
(Jtheis of his strongo.st impersonations were os the 
dwai'f iu Planche’s Yellow Dwarf, the Doge of 
Duralto, Daddy Hard acre, Samp.'^on Burr, and 
Uncle Zachary in Peter and Paul. He died 12th 
August 1864. See Dutton Cook in Gentleman s 
Magazine (1882), and G. A. iSala in Atlantic 
Mo ) I tidy (1863). 

Roblll'itc, a flameless explosive, composed of 
chlorinated dinitro-l)enzeiie mixed with siifiicient 
ammonium niliate to completely oxidise it. 

Roc, 01’ Rukh, a fabulous bird of inimense size, 
able to carry off an elepliant in its talons. The 
idea is fainiiiar in the East, and every reader will 
remember it in the Arahian Nights* Entertain- 
ments. Colonel Yule pointed out that the huge 
fronds of the Rap Ida (q.v.) palnijs w’ere hronglit 
from Aladagascav as roc’s feathers. Mythical birds 
of similar size and strengtli were the Arahian *anhl 
and the Persian sunnrgh. The a 7 mn(. or sinamrli 
was an older Persian supernatural bird j the Indian 
garuda, which hears Vishnu, is the king of bird,?. 
It lias been suggested, without good grounds, that 
the legends of the roc might liave originated in 
traditions of extinct bh’d.s of great size, like the 
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Dinornifct or /Epyoniis, 'whicli, lioNvev’eVj could not 
fly. 

Rocailil>olc {AUhim scorodoprasuni)^ a plant 
of tliesanje j^^eniis witli garlic, onion, leelv, &;c., and 
nearly allied to garlic, /\vliich_ it resembles in its 
Jjabifc, although larger in all its parts. The root 
form.s rounder cloves than tliose of garlic, and of 
much milder flavour,* the iimhels are also hulhifer- 
ous. Rocanihole has long been cultivated in 
kitchen-gardens. It is a native of sandy soils in 
Denmark and other countries near tiie Baltic, 

Roccclla. See Auctiil. 

Koclia, a south -easiern department of Uruguay, 
on the Atlantic ; hilly in the south, in the north a 
.su'ainp. Area, 4280 sq. ]ji. ; pop. (1887) 18,494. 

Rochaiiibeaii, Jean BArxisTK Donat ien 

DE yiMEiTRE, CoMTE DE, Was hom at Vendonie, 
1st July 1725, enteied the army in 1742, was at the 
siege of Maestriclit, and distinguished himself at 
ilinorca in 1756. In 1780 he was sent out in 
command of an army of 6000 men to support the 
Americans, and in 1781 he rendered elTective help 
at Yorktown, He became marshal in 1791, and in 
1804 Napoleon made him a grand olHcer of the 
Legion of Honour. lie died lObh May 1807. See 
M&moircs [2 vols. 1809; Eng. brans. 1838). 

Roclidale^ a thriving luanufactunng tovai of 
Lancasliire, .a imuiicipal, parliamentary, and county 
boro ugh, on the lioelie, 11 miles N. by E. of Man- 
chester ami 202 NNW. of London. St Chad's 
parish churcli, on an eminence approached by a 
highb of 122 steps, dates from the 12 tU century, 
hut is mainly Perpendicular in style. It is a liaiill- 
some edifice, on wliicli £10,000 was expended in 
1884-85. The town-hall, erected in 1866-71, is a 
very fine Domestic Gothic building. The town he- 
.sides has an inlirnmry ( 1883 ), a free grammar-scliool, 
founded in 1565 by Arclihisliop Parker, and rebuilt 
in 1846, ti free library (1884), a post-office (1875), 
public baths (1868), a bronze statue of John Bright 
(1891), and a public park of 12 acres. Still, many 
as are the imitrovements in the architectural and 
sanitary condition of Roolulale within recent year.s, 
it is beautiful only in site, and derWes its import- 
ance wholly from its extensive and varied maiui- 
factures. To the growing of wool was added a 
trade in woollen goods in the days of Elizabeth, 
when cotton goods also were sold here, and coal- 
})its worked. Under the Stuarts the woollen manu- 
facture was in full activity ; but it was not till 
1795 that the first cotton -mil I was built, in which 
in 1802 the father of John Briglit began Jiis career 
as a weaver. Flannels and calicoes are now the 
staple manufactures, but thei’e are also cotton- 
mills, foundries, ironworks, machine-shops, &c. 
Rochdale is the birthplace of Co-operation (q.v. ), 
and the nicmhevship of its Equitable Pioneers’ 
vSociety (1844) has increased from 28 to over 11,000, 
with an annual business rejiresenting more than a 
quarter million. Since 1832 Rochdale has returned 
one meiiihev to parliament, and in 1856 it was in- 
corporated as a municipal borough. Tire latter in 
1872 was made co-terminoiis with tl)e parliament- 
ary borough, whose boundary had been extended 
in 1867. The manor of Rochdale [Uecedam in 
Domesday) was originally held by the Lacys of 
Pontefract, and through their descendants, the 
Dukes of Lancaster, passed to the crown. In 1628 
it was sold to Sir John Byron, whose ancestors 
had been connected with it since 1462, and whose 
descendant, the poet Lord Byron, in 1823 sold it 
to John Dearden, Esq. Po]). of parliamentary 
borough (1851) 29,195; (1861) 38,184; (1881) 
68,866; (1891) 71,458. See Fishwick’s of 

the Parish of RoohduU ( 1889). 

Rochefort, Henri, wliose full style is Victor 
Henri, Comte tie Rochefort- Ln§ay, a stormy -petrel 


of Frencli politics, was horn in Paris, 29th July 
1832. He studied medicine, and became a clerk in 
the h6tel-de-ville, hut was dismissed for ne^dect- 
ing his duties, and now cast himself entirely 'upon 
journalism, contributing to the Charivari^ the 
Fitjaro^ and other pa])eia, until in 1868 he started 
his own notorious weekly, La Lanicrne^ which was 
quickly suppressed by the government. To avoid 
fine and imprisoiiiuent Rocliefort lied to Brusfsels, 
hut returned in 1869 on Ins election to tlie Cha?uher 
of Deputies for Paris. He now started the 
laisCi in which he renewed Ids hitter attacks on the 
imperial regime. One consequence of the cowardly 
murder of its contributor, A-'ictor Noir, by Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte, was the suppression of the papei 
and the imprisonment of its editor. The fall of 
the empire gave him his release, and oj)encd u]) 
a r6Ie for the frothy rhetoiiciau in the govemment 
of National Defeiice. In Fehruaiy 1871 he was 
elected by Paris to the National Assembly, and 
soon made imhlic his Communism in the pages of 
Lc Mot d'Ordve, As soon as he fore.saw the end of 
tlie Coiiimnne, about the middle of May, lie left 
his dupes and comrades to their doom, and made 
his escape from Paiis. But tlie Prussians cauglit 
him at Meaux and sent him to A'ersailles, where 
he was sentenced to in [prison nient for life. Later 
he w'as dcjiorted to New Caledonia, whence he 
escaped in 1874. In London and Geneva he tried 
to revive tlie Lantcnic and inlluence the Parisian 
press, but at length he was enabled to return by 
the general amnesty of 31th July 1880. In Ins 
newspaper, Uhiininsigcant, ho showed himself 
as impracticable as ever, sat in the National 
Assembly (1885-86), and linally buried his popu- 
larity and inlluence in the discreditable collapse of 
Boulangism. 

Roclicfort-sur-incr, a Frencli seaport, naval 
arsenal, and fortress of the first class, in the depart- 
ment of Cliarente-Infevieure, staiuLs on the right 
hank of the Charente, 0 miles from its mouth, and 
18 miles SSE, of Rochelle, 89 SW. of Poitiens. It 
was founded in 1665 as a na^-al station by Colbert, 
Louis XIV, ’s minister, and fortified by Vanhan, 
being covered now on the sea side by strong forts ; 
and it is a modern, clean, well-built place, with 
which fcAV French tnwn.s can compare foi* the 
number and importance of its public works. The 
moat celebrated of tlmse is the naval hosi^ital 
(1783-88), with nearly 1300 beds, and an artesian 
well 2758 feet deep, Tliere are both a naval 
harbour and, higher up the I'iver, a commercial 
harbour witli three basins ; and Rochefort l)e^ides 
possesses rojie-walks, cannon-foundries, and other 
estahlisiiments for the manufacture and preserva- 
tion of naval stores and marine a])paratns of every 
kind. From 1777 till 1852 it was the seat of a 
great convict prison. Napoleon meant to take 
ship for America at Rochefort, hut instead had to 
surrender to Captain Maitland of the Belhrophon^ 
15 th July 1815. Pop, (1872) 26,619 ; (1886) 30,285. 
See Viaud and FJeury’s JJlsioirc de MocliefovU 

Rocliefoucaiild, See La Rochevoucauld. 
Roclicjaqiiiclciii* See Larociiejaquelein. 

RocllCllCf La, a seaport and second-class 
fortress of France, capital t)f the department of 
Cliareute-Inferieure, on an inlet of the Bay of 
Biscay, formed by the islands Re and Oleron, 91 
miles AVSW. of Poitiers and 297 SW. of Paris. 
Its harbour, which consists of an outer tidal basin 
and an inner wet-dock, is still sheltered by the 
remains of Richelieu’s famous dyke, and is siir- 
rounded by fine quays, close to which lie the 
principal streets ami squares. Many of tlie latter 
are regular and well built, and present a handsome 
appearance from tlie number of houses which are 
adorned with porticoes and balconies. The most 
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notewortliy public buildings are the h6tel-de'ville 
(1486-1607), the palais-de*jnstice (1614), and the 
heavy Giecian cathedral (1742-1862). Besides the 
line promenade of the Place du Clidteau, there are, 
outside the city, two extensive public gardens, known 
as La Promenade dii Mail and the Champs de Mars. 
Shipbuilding is actively carried oji, especially in 
connection with the Newfoundland fishing trade; 
and besides this branch of industry, and the manu- 
facture of briquettes and cotton yarns, Rochelle 
has numerous glass-works, sugar -rebneries, and 
brandy distilleries. Pop. (1872) 19,070; (1886) 
21, .191. Roclielle, which was known till the 12th 
century under its^ Latin name of Ruj^dhij * Little 
Rock,* of which its present name is a mere trans- 
lation, originated in a colony of serfs of Lou'er 
Poitou, who, ileeing from the persecution of their 
loid, settled on the rocky promontory between the 
ocean and the neighbouring marsh es. On the 
marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine with Henry II. 
of England, Rochelle, as mrt of her dowry, came 
into the possession of the English kings, by ^vhom 
it was retained till 1224, when it was taken by 
Louis VIII. ; and, although it was ceded to Eng- 
land at the treaty of Bretigny in 1360, in the 
sub.sequent u^ars it was retaken by Prance, under 
wdiose sway it has remained since 1372. A strong- 
hold of the Huguenots (p.v,), it was unsuccessfully 
besieged in 1573, and in 1627-28 it for fourteen 
moiiths again oilered a heroic thoiigli unavailing 
resistance, under its mayor Guiton, to Cardinal 
Richelieu. Buckingham's expedition to relieve it 
failed, and at last the defender^, reduced from 
27,000 to 5000, had to surrender to the troops of 
Louis XIII, "With the exception of three towers 
(1384-1476) its old fortifications were de,stroyed, 
and new lines of defences subsequently erected by 
tile great Vauban. Reaumur, Bonpland, Biltaud- 
Varenne, Promen tin, Bouguereau, and Admiral 
Duperrd (1775-1846) were natives. Of the last a 
statue was erected in IS 69. See Barbot's HistoirG 
cIg let Rochelle ( ed. by Denys d' Anssy, 1886-91 ). 

ItOChcllc Salt is the popular name of the 
tartrate of soda and potash (lCNaC 4 H 40 <iH- 4 Hn 0 ), 
this salt having been discovered in 1672 by a 
Rochelle apothecary named Seigiiette. It occurs, 
■\vlien pure, in colourless transparent prisms, gener- 
ally eight-sided ; and in taste it resomhle.s common 
salt. It is prepared by neutralising cream of tartar 
(bitavfcrate of potash) with carbonate of soda. 
After a neutral solution has been obtained, it is 
boiled and filtered, and the resulting fluid is con- 
centrated till a pellicle forms on the surface, when 
it is set aside to crystallise. This .^^alt is a mild 
and efficient laxative, and is less dLsagieeable to 
the taste than moat of the saline purgatives. Prom 
lialf an ounce to an ounce, dissolved in eight or ten 
parts of water, forms an average dose. A drachm 
of Rochelle Salt added to one of the ingredients of 
an effervescing draught ( bicarbonate of soda or tar- 
taric acid, for example) forms one of the varieties 
of what are called Seidlitz jiowders. 

lioclies inoiltonnt^CSj smooth, rounded, hum- 
mocky bosses and undulating surfaces of rock, of 
common occurrence in regions 'wliicli have been 
overflowed by glacior-ice. Those Avhich have not 
been much acted upon by the weather generally 
show the scratches and groovings which are the 
characteri.stic markings of glacial action. Some- 
times roehes moutonnees are smoothed and polished 
all over, and have the appearance of wliales’ or 
dolphins’ backs. At other times they are smoothed 
only on one side— that side, namely, which faces 
the direction from which the glaciating agent 
flowed ; the other side, protected froni abrasion, 
being left iii its original rough, unpolished condi- 
tion. The name roehes vioxitonn6es is that used by 
412 


tlie Swiss peasants— the bare rounded rocks of a 
' valley-bottom wlien seen from above having a 
I fanciful resemblance to a flock of sheep lying down. 

' Rochester, a city of Kent, 29 miles ESE. of 
Loudon, lies chiefly on the right hank of the tidal 
Medway, continuous with Chatham, and joined to 
Stvood by an iron swing bridge, constructed in 
1850-06 at a cost of £170,000. Tlie castle or keep, 
wbicli crowns a steep eminence near the bridge, 
was the work of Archbishop William tie Corbeuil 
(1126); but the wall overlooking the river con- 
^ tains Norman masonry of earlier date, built upon 
Roman foundations. It is 104 feet high and 70 
feet square, with walls 12 feet thick, and is a very 
fine specimen of Norman architecture ; it was taken 
])y John (1215, the south-east corner being rebuilt 
shortly afterwauls), vainly attacked by De Mont- 
fort (1264), and taken again by Tyler (1381), 
Botli castle and ground.s were purchased in 1883 hy 
the corporation from the Earl of Jersey. Tim 
episcopal see was founded in 604 by St Augustine, 
and the foundations of the catlietlral then built 
liave lately been discovered. Bisliop Gundulf 
(1077-1107) built a new cathedral, of which part 
of tlie crypt remains. This cathedral a^us rebuilt 
by Erniilf and John of Canterhury (1115-37), Avhose 
nave vemaius ; and the eUaiv was again rebuilt ami 
enlarged in the 13th century in part out of offering's 
of ])iigrims at the shrine of St William of Perth, a 
Scotch baker, Avho, on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, was murdered near Chatham by his coiii- 
mnion and ado]jted son ; the tower rebuilt by 
Cot ting) 1 am (1825-26), the choir and ti an septs re- 
stored by Scott ( 1871-77), and the rvest fiont being 
reatored by Pearson in 1891. It measnres 306 feet 
in length, and lias double transepts; and special 
features of interest are the Norman Avest doorAvay 
and nave, the Early English choir, of singular plan 
and early character, the spacious crypt, and a fine 
Decorated dooi-Avay leading to the modern libraiy. 
The ruins of an early Norman keep or residence (l) 
built by Gundulf, the nrebitect of the ToAver of 
London, stand on tlie north side of the choir. Of 
Rochester’s hishopa since 604, some eiglity in 
inimher, may he mentioned Paulinus (pieviously 
first bishop of York), Gundulf, Walter de Merton, 
Eislier, Ridley, Atterbury, and Horsley. St 
Barth olomeAv’s Ho.spital, founded by Gundulf in 
1078 for lepers, Avas refoundetl in 1863 ; tlie Nor- 
man chapel remains. Watts’ Charity House, 
founded in 1579 to lodge ‘ six poor travellers, not 
being vogues or proctors,’ has been inimovtalised by 
Dickens, Avliose home, Gadahill (q.v.), is 3 miles 
di,stant, and who introduces Rocliester into PicJc- 
loick, Edwin Broody and others of his novels. 
Three schools arc the cathedral gi’ammar-school 
(Henry YIII.), Williamson’s mathematical school 
(1701 ; reopened under a neAv scheme, 1880), and a 
grammar-school for girls (1888); and other build- 
ings are Satis House, Restoration House ( Charles 
II, slept here in 1660), the guikl-hall (1687), and 
tlie corn exchange (1871 ). Rochester— the Roman 
station Burohrime and Anglo-Saxon Ilrofe-mtstre 
— was made a municipal borough by Henry II. 
It lost one of its tAVO members in 1885, James II. 
embarked here in his flight (1688). Pop. (1851) 
16,508; {1871) 18,352; (1891) 26,170. 

See Wharton’s Sacra {imi ] ; Thorpe’s 

truvi Roffense (1769) and GuatumaZe Rof ease (1788)*, 
and other works hy Rawlinson (1717 ), Eisher (1772), Bye 
j (two, 1861-65), Walcott (1866), and Langton {Charles 
I Dickens and Rochester, 1880). 

Bo Chester, ( 1 ) capital of Monroe county, NeAv 
' York, is on both .sides of tlie Genesee River, 7 
, miles above its entrance into Lake Ontario, and on 
the Erie and Genesee Yalley canals, by rail 67 
: miles ENE. of Buffalo and 360 NW. of New York. 
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Tlie river has here three peipeudiciilar falls of 96, 
26, aiid 83 feet, and affords immense water-power. 
The city is well built, and laid out with almost 
unbroken regularity. Among tlie principal build- 
ings aie the city hall, of bine limestone, and the 
court-house; a state industrial school (formerly a 
‘ house of lefuge’ ), ^vith accommodation for 500 boys 
and 200 girls; numerous churches, including a 
Roman Catholic cathedral ; the Free Academy, and 
the university (founded 1850, and under Baptist 
control), and a Baptist theological seminary (wliose 
library of 21,000 voK includes tliat of Keander), 
There are also over thirty graded public and many 
private schools, libraries, asylums, hospitals, &c. 
But the most noteworthy str-ucture in the city is 
the handsome stone aqueduct of seven arches (850 
feet long) by whicli the Erie Canal crosses the 
liver. The principal industries are Hour- mil ling, 
whicli has always been extensively carried on here, 
and the manufactui c of ready-made clothing and 
boots and shoes, rubber goods, furniture, carnages, 
agricultural implements and machincty, steam- 
engines, glass, cigars, tobacco, perfumery, &c. ; 
and there are besides numerous foundries, iron- 
bridge Avorks, cotton-mills, breweries, and fruit- 
canning eHlablishmenfcs. In the neighbourhood 
there are great iiin series, and in the city large 
seed-packing establishments, Rochester is a port 
of entry, and has a considerable trade both by lake 
and rail. It was settled in 1810, incorporated in 
1834, aud in 1890 was, in order of population, the 
twenty -second city of the United States. Pop. 
(1840) 20,191; (1860) 48,204; (1880) 89,366; (1800) 
133,896. — (2) Capital of Olmsted county, Min- 
nesota, on tire Zuinbro River (crossed by tliree 
iron biidges), 347 miles by rail NW. of (Chicago. 
It has Hour- mills, foundries, and mamifactories of 
fuinifciire, fanning implements, Pop. (1891) 

5321. — (3) A town of New Hampshire, 22 miles by 
rail NW. of Portsmouth, with manufactures of 
ilannel, blankets, shoes, &c. Pop. 7113. — (4) A 
borouglr of Penn&ylvania, orr tire nortli bank of 
the Oliio, at the mouthy of the Beaver River, 25 
miles by rail NW. of Pittsburgh, with manufac- 
tures of co/Iins, cai’jiages, tnmhlors, &g. Pop. 3635. 

Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of, the 
wittiest reprobate at the court of Charles II., was 
born at Ditohley in Oxfordshire, 10th April 1647, 
and was educated at Biirford school and Waclham 
College, Oxford. lie next travelled in France and 
Italy, and on liis return repaired to court, Avheie 
his Jiandso?ne person and lii^ely wit quickly made 
him a prominent ligiive. Iir 1665 he showed con- 
spicuous courage serving under Sandwich against 
the Butch, as well as the summer after under Sir 
Edward SpvrLgge— facts which agree but ill with 
the stories that he would slink away in street 
qiiavvels and evatle duels whicli he had luniBolf 
provoked. With a fiiend, Mr Wiiiclliam, lie bad 
entered into a formal engagement that, ‘ if either 
of tlienr died, he should appear and give the other 
notice of the future state, if there Avas any,’ Wind- 
ham Avas killed in an attack upon Bergen, but 
did not afterwards disturb the rest of Iris friend, 
Avlio now plunged into a life of the grossest de- 
bauchery, Avas for five years together con Linn ally 
drunk, and diverted himself constantly Avitli ex- 
travagant frolics and buffoonery, such as the pur- 
suit of low amours in mean disguises, and the acLing- 
of assumed characters, as a mountebank, a quack 
doctor, and the like. In the scarce intervals of in- 
temperance ho Avrofce excellent letters to liis wife 
and son, and devoted himself to letters, Aviiting 
personal satires, hacchanalian and amatory songs, 
and too often obscene and licentious verse’s, many 
of Avliich, hoAvever, Aveve doubtless fathered on hiin 
after his day, In these wild excesses he blazed 
out his youth and his health, till at the age of one 


and thirty he had exhausted the fund of life. On 
his death -bed he Avas convinced of the nece.s<.*ity of 
repentance by the arguments of Bishop Burnet, 
AVlio AATites ; ‘ I do verily believe he Avas so entixely 
changed, that if he had lecovered he avouIcI have 
made good all his resolutions. ’ He died 26th July 
1680, His last convex sations aie touchingly de- 
.scribed by Bui net in Some passages of Ike Life and 
Death of Jokn^ Earl of EocheUer ( 1680 ; in vol. iv. 
of WordsAVoi' til’s Eedesiasiiccd Biography), a book 
says Br Johnson, Mvhich the critic ought to read 
for its elegance, the pliilosoplier for its aiguments 
and the saint for its piety. It were an injury to 
the leader to oHer him an abnclgment/ 

Rochester’s veises .sIioav inoie Aiit than poefcty, 
but he possessed in licli measure the gift of satire. 
All excellent examplo of this is his memorable 
epitaph on Cliarles II. : 

Here Jfes o(ir sovereign lord the king, 

Wlioae woitl no man iclieson ; 

He never said a ioolish llihig. 

Nor ever did a ivifie one. 

Equally Avell knoAvn is the description — ‘ a meiiy 
monarch, scandalous and poor,’ the line rliyuiing 
with Avhich it is cliaractcristically impossible to 
quote. Horace Walpole’s judgment of his Avork is 
thus expressed in Royal and Noble Authors: ‘Lord 
Rochester’s poems have much more obscenity 
tlian Avit, more Avit tlian poetry, more poetry than 
politeness.’ Before his death he exiaessed aAvisli 
that his indecent verses should be suppressed, but 
that very year tliese, and much more, AA'ere pub- 
lished ostensibly ab^ AntAverp, really at London. 
Among the best of his poems knOAvn to be genuine 
are an Imitation of Horace on Lucilius, Venses to 
Lord Mulgrave, a Satire against Man, and Verses 
upon Nothing. 

RochesteVj Viscount. )See Kee, and Over- 
DUity. 

RocIiC-SWr’'Yoil9 capital of tlie French depart- 
ment of Vendee, on the Yon, 50 miles SSE. of 
Nantes by rail, lias a prefecture, lycenm, library 
of 12,000 A'olumes, a museum, and a theatie. 
Napoleon selected it in 1805 — then a more village 
'—to be the departmental ca])ital. From 1815 to 
1848 it Avas called Bourhon-Vendee^ from 1848 to 
1870 NapoUon- VcndCe. Pop. 8789. 

RocllCt (Loav Lat. roclicitiis ; Old High Ger. 
vocch^ ‘ coat ; ’ Ger. roc/i), a iino linen or laAA'n A^est- 
nient proper to bishops and abbots, and wo?’n also 
by canons of certain privileged chaiiteis, and some 
other dignitaries. It is of the form of a surplice, 
but with sleeves fastened at ( lie Awist ; these for- 
merly htted more tiglitly to the arm than do the 
‘ balloon sleeves ’ still commonly Avorn by Anglican 
bishops. In the Latin Church its use is very 
ancient. Foi’merly it appears to have been worn 
by clerics serving mass and by piiests baptising, 
because it left their arms free (LyndAvood,_ quoted 
by Du Cange) ; bub those priests aaoio aie privileged 
to Avear tlie roclict are noAV commanded to regard 
it as a choir vestment, and arc strictly forbidden 
to use it in the administration of the saci aments. 
In tlio First Prayer-book of Edward VI. the rochet 
Avas ordered to be Avoni by bishops at all public 
ministrations, and beside — i.o. over it — a surplice 
or alb. It is prescribed in tlio inesent Book of 
Common Prayer as ])arfc of the episcoiial habit. 
Tlie old 18th-century Anglican fashion of fastening 
the sleeves of tlie rochet to the chimere — leaidng 
the I’ochct itself sleovelcsb — is almost gone out. 

Rock* Though popularly restricted to masses 
of indurated matter, this term is extended by 
geologists to all substances Avhicli inalco itp^ tlie 
crust of tlie earth, whether Lliey bo loose and friable 
like soil and sand, or compact and indurated like 
limeatono and giunite. The rocks of the earth’s 
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cni&t (aqueoub, i^^iienus, nietamorphic, &c.) will 
be fouiul debcvibed uiidev liuinevous distinct liead- 
iiigb in this work. See the cla^siticatioii given at 
pjiTUOGEAPiiv, and the article Geology, with the 
list appended, including such ai tides as Denuda- 
tion. See also Building Stone, Blasting, 
Boping. 

Jtockall) on a sand]>ank in tlie Atlantic 
50 miles long and 25 hioad, in bT 36' N. hit., 
18° 41" ^V. long., 184 miles W. of St Kilda, 290 
fioin the nearest point of the Scottish mainland, 
and 260 from the noith of Behind. It is a gianite 
rock of a rounded form, rising 70 feet above tJie 
sea, and about 100 yauls in ciicumfeience. At a 
! distance it looks like a ship in full sail, the upper 
part being covered with the dung of sea-fowl, and 
j wiiite as snow, and the lower part a daik-coloiued 
I stone. This curious peak is situated at a greater 
distance fioni the luainland than any otlier rock or 
islet of tlie same diminutive .size in any part of the 
world. Martin, in his Vo^at/e to >S'£ Kilda (169S), 
mentions that a crew of Fienchmen and Spaniards, 
whose ship had been wrecked at Rockall in 1686, 
escaped in their overladen pinnace to St Kilda, 
where they were Imspilahly received. Some time 
prior to 1861 it was fonml to he smrounded by 
coiisideiable shoals of tlie larger kind.s of fish ; but 
a company formed in that year to carry ou a fishery 
liere pi oved a failuie. 

Rock-busins,^ a name given by Sir Andrew 
Ihim.^ay to lacus trine hollows in rock which have 
been excavated by glaciei-ice. See Lake. 

Rock-buttcrj an impure aluni efilorescence 
of a butter-like consistency found oozing from bome 
almn slates. 

Rock-ei'ystak See Quautz, 

Rocket a cylindrical case of paper or metal 
partially filled with an inllaiunuihle composition 
{.saltpetre 68 parts, sulpiinr 12 paits, charcoal, or 
mealed powder, 32 parts), so that .a large conical 
hollow is left inside. The base is open or hjis 
vents in it, and the head closed. On being ignited 
this composition burning o\'er the whole surface of 
tlie hollow poition at once causes a great lUsh of 
gas out of the base, thus driving the rocket fov- 
ward with great aiid increasing v^elocity. KockcLs 
are used for signalling and to carry a light line for 
life-saving puiqmses (see Life-saving Apparatus). 
Early in the IDfch century they began also to he 
u.secl in war. Sir William Congreve in ISOS intio- 
duced iron war-rocketa up to 24 Ih. in weight, with 
thick iron lieails adapted to act like a shell. They 
were fired from a lube and steadied in tlieir flight 
by means of long sticks. In the more modem 
Hale rocket a rotatory motion is given by causing 
the gas to pass out of v^enls in the base bored 
between three projecting sliields, shaped somewhat 
like the blades of a screw-propeller, against Avhicli 
it ju'essea. The eumbroiis stick is therefore no 
longer used, and tlie rocket i>s filed from a low 
trough with tripod stand, or even from the ground, 
by lai.sing the liead to the height necessary to give 
the required range, whicli may be as mucli as 4000 
yards. Though extremely portable as compared 
\vitli other missile weapons of siiuilav power, 
rockets are so uncertain m their flight tliat they 
aie not much used, except for incendiaiy purposes 
and against savages, who greatly dread ^ tlieuu 
Against cavalry they Avould be very useful if they 
’ could be dependod on. The rocket troop of tlie 
' Royal Horse Artillery did very good service in the 
I Peninsular Avar, hoAveA^er, and ships^ boats, Avhicli 
could not caiTy a gun firing a 24 ' 2 miincler shell, 
can Lliiow rockets of that weight into a place 
under bombardment. See Pyeotegiiny. 

Rocket^ a name given to a number of plants of 
the natural order Crucifevre, and belonging to the 


gineia Bia^ica, Sift>mbiiuni, Erjbimmn, Barbaica, 
Hespeihs, &c. Gaiden Kockot {Bxis^iea KrUf a ^ oi 
Krtt(a^ id an annual plant, a native of 

Austiia, Avith ibtem 2 feet high, upiight and blanch- 
ing ; the leaves smooth, «?ucculent, cut aznl toothed. 
"BMien in floner it has a ^tr(jng, peculiar, and 
disagieeablp .‘^inell j but aaIicu it is veiy young 
this smell is almost iuqiej ceptible, and fclie leaves 
aie used as a .salad, for nliicb it is frequently 
soAvn on the continent of Europe, and was fomierly 
cultivated also in Bntain. The name Garden 
Rocket i.s given also to Hcsperis tiuitronuJis, also 
called Dame’s Violet (q. v.), a favourite urnauientof 
our flower- bouleis. The Yellow Rocket of our 
fiower-bordeis is a double-lloweied variety of Bar^ 
harea vulgaris (see Cress). The Wild Bucket 
{Sh^ymbriian ojficumle^ or Ergsimim ojJicinctU) is 
common in Britain, and is bometimes sown and 
used as a spxing potlieib. 

Rock-RsU. See Wrasse. 

Rockford, capital of 'Winnebago county, 
Illiuoifi, is on both sides of the Rock River, 86 
miles by rail WNW. of Chicago. It is a Avell* 
built town, with shady stieets, and contains foun- 
dries, flour, paper, cotton, and woollen mills, and 
numerous manufactories of agricultmal imple- 
ments, carnages, pumps, chums, fnmituie, cutleiy, 
and plated Avaie, boots and shoes, Av^atches, soap, 
&c. Pop. (1880) 13,129; (1890) 23,584. 

Rocl^amiitoil. a town of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, situated on the south bank of tlie Fitzroy, 
35 miles fiom its mouth, and 420 NW. of Biiabane. 
The town has wide .streets, lined with trees, and 
many substantial buildings, including the govein- 
luent offices, hospital, and town-hall. It owes its 
beginning (1858) to the extensive Lmld-fields in the 
neighbourhood, the annual yield of which is valued 
ttt £1,000,000 to £1,250,000; copper and silver are 
also worked to some extent. The land around 
is Avell adapted for grazing. The iudustijes in- 
clude tanning, soap and boot making, and meat- 
preserving. The chief poit for cential Qiieenfoland, 
its trade lu expoitb (oiie-tldrd) and imports reache.s 
an annual value of £1,500,000. A bridge across 
the Fitzvoy, with five spans of 232 feet each, con- 
nects PLOclcliainpton (pop. 7431) Avith its submb 
North Rockhampton (pop, 1700). 

Rockiug^liaui, Charles Watson Went- 
worth, Marquis of, a statesnian of importance 
beyond his abilities, Ava.s born in 1730, the only 
son of that Thomas WaUou AVentwovth Avho 
succeeded as sixth Lord Bockingham in 1746, and 
was created marquLs the banie year. He had hh 
education at Eton, was created Earl of Mai ton in 
the Irish peerage in 1750, and succeeded his father 
as second IVIaiquis of Rockingham in December 
of the fcaiue year. In 1751 he was noniiuated 
lord-lieutenant of the North and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire, and in 1760 made Knight of the Gaiter, 
but soon found himself in opposition to the policy 
of the young king George III. and his favouiite 
minister, Bute, and Avas dismissed from his lord- 
lieutenancy in 1762. He found himself leader of 
the conibiiiation of Whig opposition^ after the 
Dulce of Devonshire’s death in 1764, and in July 
1765 was called on to form his firnt ministry. He 
repealed tlie Stamp Act, and Avould have done 
more for progress but for the secret intrigues of 
the comt, added to the defection of the Dnke^of 
Grafton and his oAvn Avant of influence in parlia- 
ment. Rockingham resigned in August 1766, and 
remained out of office sixteen yeai^ in opposition 
to Loul North and the ruinous policy that lost 
America. He again became premier in March 
1782, with Fox and Slielburne as his Becretaiie.s, 
but died 1 st J iily of the sani e year. See the 
by fclie Earl of Albemarle (2 vols. 1852). 
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Rockilifif-stoiics, oi- Logans, are laige nuis.sea 
of lock ho linely ])oised as to move LackwauL and 
forwards with tlie slightest iin pulse. They occur 
in nearly eveiy country. Some of tliem appear to 
Le natuial, others artificial ; the latter seem to 
have been foiined hy ciittiii^^ an'ay a mass of rock 
round the ccntre-poiiit of it&l)asc. The former aie 
chieliy granitic rocks, in which felspar is abun- 
dantly present; for, tliis mineral_ being leadiJy 
decomposed, the rock becomes disintegrated to 
grit, sand, and dust, which are cairied away hy 
rains and wind, so Llnit wlnifc 'was formerly a solid 
rock soon assumes the a])peaiaiicc of a group of 
irregularly -shaped pillais, separated into portions 
by horizontal and vertical ii.ssines. As decay pro- 
ceeds, tlie edgc.s of the blocks forming the pillar 
are first attacked and disappear, and the pillar 
now becomes a pile of two or more s})lieioidal rocks, 
resting one upon the other. Should a mass of rock 
be so situated as to preserve its equilihiium in 
spite of the gradual diminution of its base or jxniit 
of support, a rocking-stone or logan is the result. 
Although locking-sfcones aie most fiequeritly of 
a giauitie natuie, they occur also among hjisalLs 
and other crystalline igneous masses. Por the 
principle regulating the stability of equilibiimn of 
rocking-stones, see Stability. Various CNplana- 
tioiib have been given of the uses of these singular 
objects. They are .y up posed to have boon used in 
very early times for purposes of divination, the 
number of vibrations determining the oiacle ; hence 
it came to be believed that sanctity ^vas acquired 
by walking round them. 

Some rocking-stones occur near to remains of 
ancient fortifications, wliicb seems to bear out a 
statement in one of the poems of Ossiaii, lliat tlie 
bards walked round tlie stone singing, and made it 
move as an oracle of tlie fate of battle. In Clieece 
rockiug-.stones occur as funeral monuments, anil are 
generally found on c(mh])iouons places near tlie sea. 
Itocking-B tones are numerous in Yorkshiie, Derby- 
shire, Ooinwall, and Wales. The famous Logan 
Kock, near Land’s End, in Cornwall, is computed 
to weigh over 70 tons. It was Avautonly displaced 
in 1824 by Lieutenant (ioldsmitli, 11, N., and his 
boat’s crew of nine. men. He liad to replace it at 
a cost to himself of £2000 ; but whether it has 
since rocked as well as ever is a moot point. Near 
War ton Crag, Lancashire, are no less than seven 
of these stones ; and in Scotland they occur in the 
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]mnshe.s of Kirkmichael, Tlroii, and Ahcmethy, 
Perthshire, and Kells, Kirkciidhriglitslure. Tn 
Ireland they are found in many jilaces j one .situated 
at a place called Islandinag'ec, on Brown’s Bay, 
County Antrim, is popularly believed to acquire a 
rocking treinulous motion at the apjn’oacli of .sinners 
and malefactors. At Andafiord (Faroe Islands) a 
largo block of basalt, measuring some 16 feet in 


length by 10 feet in hiesuUh, and using for about 
10 feet out of the watei, swings to and fro with 
the motion of the sea, Inch is about seven fatlioms 
deep. All these, however, are as marbles com- 
pared with the roeking-stoiie of Tandil in the 
Argentine Ke]}iiblie, -250 milc.s S. of Buenos Ayres 
for this ^YeighH over 700 tons, yet is so mceiy 
jioised tliat it rocks in the wind, and may be made 
to mack a walnut. See Frank Vincenfc*.s 
ctf/d About Soift/i A'})ien‘ca (1890), from which om 
illustration is copied. 

]^0€k l.slamk capital of a county of that 
name in Illinois, on the Mississippi, opposite 
Davenport, Iowa (the two are connected by a 
ivnmght-inm bridge whicli cost !jiil,30a,000), 181 
miles by lail WS■^^^ of Chicago. The island from 
wdiich the town is named belongs to the United 
Stale.s, and is used as a imldic paik; on it the 
government has elected a gi eat ar.scnaland aimoiu^ . 
Tiie channel to the east of tlie island 1ms been 
dammed so a.s to fniiiisJi immense water-power, 
and I lie city has Hour and saw mills, besides 
foundries, nmcliine-shops, g i ass- w oiks, <^c. Poi) 
(1880) 11,659; (1890) 13,684. 

Rocklsuul, (1) capital of Knox county, Maine, 
on the Avest side of l^enobscot Bay, 88 'miles by 
rail ENE. of Portland. Tiie Bo.ston and Bangor 
steamboats touch hero. The city has granite 
qnaiiies, and many limc-kilns ; it slops a million 
casks of lime yearly, and the Ngav Ymk post-ollice 
and yt Louis custom-house are among the sLiuc- 
tures huilL of its granite. Shipbuilding is earned 
on, and there aie iion and brass foundries, cia". 
Pop. (1890) 8174. — (2) liockland, Massachusetts, 
10 miles hy rail SSE. of Boston, contains laige 
boot and shoe factories, and a poj), (1890) of 5206, 

Koi'klsind Lake, near the Hudson, 30 miles 
N. ot New York City, is 3 miles in circumference, 
and fiirni,s]]e.s 200,000 tons of ico annually. 

Rocklin^ (Oum;), a genus of fishes of the Cod 
family Gadidai, lepvesented on the Biitish coasts 
by several specie.s di.stiiiguished among other tilings 
hy the number { 3-5 ) of barbels. The larger species 



reach a length of 17 inches ; hut none are of any 
A’aluo as food, tlieir ilG.sh acquiring an unp)ca.sanfc 
smell a few hours after being taken out of the 
water. 

Rock- oil. Sec Pntholkum. 

]lock-](>la]ltS, in G^irdening, a term a])i)UeLl to 
a very luiscellaneous group of plants, which by 
their habit of growth are adaptcil to adorn rookeries. 
The idants are generally of lowly habit, either 
tuftetl, eroeiuiig, or trailing. They may be shrubby 
or herbaceous perennials, and certain annuals of 
trailing habit are occasionally used for temporary 
ellects. But the more lestricted use of the term 
coTii prebends merely the mimerous simcies of 
Alpine Plants (q.v.) and such as rcaemble these 
in their habit and adaptability to the purpose in 
view — the clothing of rock- work with verdure and 
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witli lioweis in imitation of the natural conditions 
ill 'which the Alpine iiora appears in Alpine regions 
and in high latitudes. 

Rock River vises in the south-eastern portion 

Wisconsin, and ilows south into Illinois, tiience 
so util- west, and empties itself into the Mississippi 
3 miles below Hock Island, Its course of 375 miles, 
much broken hy falls, is through a legion noted for 
its beauty and fertility. 

Rock-rose, Seo Cistus. 

Rock-salt, See S-VLT. 

Rock-soap, a mineral coii&ihting of silica, 
alumina, peroxide of iron, and water, the silica 
nearly one- half, the alumina and tlie water some- 
times nearly each one-fourth of the wliole. It is 
eaitiiy, easily biolcen, black or nearly so, very soft, 

' and easily cut with a knife, is gieasy to tlie touch, 
and adheies strongly to the tongue. It is ^alued 
bv painters for ciayonn. It is found in Poland, 
Thuringia, and Bohemia, and occurs in hasaltic- 
rocks in the Isle of Skye and Antiini, in the foim 
of nodules of a greeni.sh-gray or brown colour. It 
is only found nnassh i\ 

Rock-templcs. In many iiaits of Western 
India, as at Ellora, Elephanta, Kavli, and Salsette 
Island, natural rocks have been cut into temples ; 
as also into caves and forts (see the articles men- 
tioned). Out of India well-known instances of tlie 
same kind occur at Petra (q. v.) in tlie Arabian 
Desert, at Abu-Simhel (q.v.) in Egypt, and in 
China and Siam. There are remarkable cavc- 
temples in tho United States, one in Missouri, 
between the Salt River and Otter Creek, and 
another near Manchester in Ohio. The rock-dwell- 
ings of Colorado, &c., are desciibed at Cave. See 
James Fergiisson, Hock-Giit Temples India { LS64), 
with seventy -four photographs by Mnjor Gill. 

Rocky Ifloiiataiu Goat {Aplocerus), a 
beautiful animal of the antelope family, which 
inhabits the heights of the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween the forests and the Miiow-line, from the 4ltli 
to the 65th degree of latitude. It is about the size 
of a goat, but is liaiulsomer and more thickset, and 
has stronger Legs. It is completely covered with 
long, thick, white hair, which forms an eiect mane 
along the middle of t3he back from between the 
Iioiiis to the root of the tail. Though it is hunted 
by the trappers, its Jlesh is not valued as food. 
The above species and the Prong-horned antelope 
{Aniilocapra) are the only antelopes which occur 
in the New World.— For the Rocky Mountain 
Sheep, see AilUALi, Sheep. 

Rocky Moiintains* a name formerly some- 
what loosely applied to all the inountains of North 
America between tlio Great Plains copyright isdi in tis. 
and the Pacific Ocean, is a term iw j. b. Lippincott 
now used to designate only the cumpimy. 
eastern ranges of tlie great Gordilleran system. 
This vast mountain-system acquires its greatest 
breadth within the limits of the United States, 
where between the parallels 38° and 42° N. lat. it 
attains a width of more than 1000 miles. Toward 
the north and the south the plateaus of this high- 
land gradually diminish in breadth, but they are 
enclosed on the east and on the west by high moun- 
tain-chains. Those forming the western boundary 
are the Hierra Nevada and the Cascade^ Ranges 
(q.v.), and the eastern chains stretching with unin- 
terrupted continuity from the southern houlei-s of 
I tlie United States through the Dominion of Canada 
to the .i\.rctic Ocean constitute the Rocky Moun- 
I tains. Between these eastern and western bound- 
aries the plateau region is greatly diversified by 
chains which, as a rule, trend in the same general 
direction as the border ranges. 

Tlie name ‘Rocky IMountains’ is peculiarly 


appropnate, a.s theie piohably nowheie cKe 
hiich an extensive region of naked rock almost 
entirely devoid of vegetation. The geological 
structure is comj)lex, but the greater part oi tlie 
rocks expo'ied aie Mc'-ozoic intei mingled vith 
Tertiaiy and Quateinaiy depo^it^ As this s\^tem 
is consequently of much more lecent origin than 
the Appal acliians, it is natuially Jiigher, and it 
pre.sent'5 also a --haiper and moie lugged outline. 
Its leniarkably barien aspect is due ako toother 
geological xieculiaiities and to climatic causes. In 
comparatively recent ages this whole legion has 
been the scene of vast volcanic eruption^, and tJie 
lava oyerfloAVb wliich ha\e covered the stratified 
locks in many places to a deptli of thousands of 
feet have augmented tlie expanse of sterile surface. 
By lesisting the eiosioii of the sti earns and of the 
atmo-iphere, these lava htnU have iilso gi'eatly 
aided in producing the precipitous and deeply 
furrowed wateicoui&es hy vvhicli thi'i wondeifiil 
ilateau legion is ti avoided. The high mountain 
lariiei at tlie western iMuindaiy of the liighland 
robs the 'wind.s which sweep across the Pacific of 
nmcli of their moistiiie, and the great aiidity of 
this legion thus prevents tlie growth of vegetation. 
Tlie .smface is consequently exposed to continued 
eiosive action, which is specially lapid at such great 
elevations. The denudation is the move complete 
as tlie sand and smaller disintegrated fragments 
are .swept away by the winds, and no opportunity 
is afibrded for the accumulation of a soil. On 
account of these vaiioms causes the erosion of the 
surface is uneven, and the legiou displays a 
labyiinth of naked ciags and peaks ausing fiom 
plateaus crossed by towering elms or deep canons, 
with heie and theie an isolated butte. The .scenery 
of the wonderful mesa or plateau region which lie.? 
between tJie eastern and western range.s of the 
Rocky Mountains, and extends fi'oni sou them 
AVyoming through western Colorado, eastern 
Utah, and south into New Mexico and jVrizona, 
is unequalled by that of any other poition of the 
globe. The country is divided hy faults, flexures, 
and deep canons into nnmeious blocks or separate 
plateaus, and the wonderful caiving of the rocks 
and the biilliant colouiing of the expo.sed strata 
almost surpass belief. 

A liigli plateau legion in M'yoining, over which 
passes the union Paciiic Railroad, marks a separa- 
tion of the Rocky Mountains into a northern and 
a southern group, each of 'which has its characteristic 
features. The continental divide which extends 
north and south with the ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains culminates in Lliis plateau, wlieie are 
found the extreme head-waters of the three great 
river-systems of the United States— tlie Mississippi, 
the Columbia, and the Colorado. The ranges of 
the southern gioup have a general north and south 
tiend, and are liigher than those of the northern 
group. As there are several elevated valleys known 
as ‘Parks' enclosed between tlie paiailel ranges, 
this group is sometimes known as the Park System, 
It extends southward from the Laramie Plains 
across central Colorado into New Mlexico. Its 
greatest development is in Coloiado, where tlieie 
are nearly forty peaks eacli over 14,000 feet in 
heigh t. The Medicine Bow Range and the Colorado 
or Front Range form the eastein edge of the Rocky 
Mountain System, and rise abruptly fiom the 
gentler slope of the Plains. In this range are tlie 
well-known landmarks, Long's Peak (14,271 feet) 
and Pike's Peak (14,1.34 feet), as well as Gray^s 
Peak (14,341 feet), its higliest point, which is too 
far west to be visible from the Plains. This range 
forms the eastern vv^all of North, MXiddle, and 
South Parks, and the Park Range constitutes their 
western boundary. To the west of tlie southern 
end of the Parle Range lies the Sawatcli Range, 
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^vith the famous Mount of the Holy Cio&s (14,176 
feet) and Mount Harvard ( 14,375 feet). Faitliei 
south are the San Juan Mo an tains, which consti- 
tute the western houndaiy of San Luis Park. To 
the north and west of this ranine lies a hi^h broken 
country inei^^ing into the mesa legion of westein 
Colorado. Uucorniialigre Pccak (14,408 feet) is the 
culminating point of this section. Tlie eastern 
border of San Luis Park isfoinied by Uie Saiigie 
de Cn«^to Range, which is almost a continuation of 
fclie Sawatch. Its loftiest summit, Blanca Peak 
( 14,463 feet ), is tlie highest point of the * Rockies. ’ 
The Elk Mountains, a series of short naiallel 
ranges with slmip volcanic peaks, lie to the west 
of the Sawatch Range. In the Paiks lise the 
Iiead-wateis of tlie Noith and the South Platte, 
the Arkansas, the Giand, and the Kio Grande. 
Beside these laige paiks theie .are among these 
langes many small ei hut beautiful valleys. "VYest 
of the Pailc Range .are tlie Uintah Mountains, 
composed of a broad fold of thick strata, of which 
the Upper Teituiy and Cretaceous layer.'^ have been 
eioded to the depth of moie than 3 miles, exposing 
the niidei lying Caibonifeioua locks. This range 
has an east and west trend, and connects the 
eastern and western langes of tlie Rocky Mountain 
System. Tlie most important of the westein ranges 
aie the Wahsatch Mountains, which foim a pait 
of the eastern liin of the Gieat Basin ((i-v.), and 
Avhich seive as tlio connecting link between the 
noitliern and southern giouiis of this sj^stein. The 
gicatest development of the noithern group is in 
Wyoming. The AVind River Mountains are the 
highest of the ranges, with Fremont’s Peak 
(13,790 feet) as the culminating point. To the 
west are the Tefcoiis, Moimb Hayden (13,691 feet), 
and the Snake River Mountain.s. The mountains 
of the northern gioup are 'wililer and less accessible 
than those of the soubliern chains, but not so high. 
They also present scenery 'which is less vaiied ; they 
are not so definitely maiked by regular langes, and 
there are but few prominent peaks except in the 
gioups already mentioned and in the geyser region 
of the Yellowstone. In Idaho and Montana there 
are numerous enclosed mountain valleys, wliicli are 
called ‘Parks’ or ‘Prairies,’ bub they are not so 
high as the ‘Parks ’ of Coloiado. The Bittei Root 
Mountains form the divide between the Uead-wateis 
of the Missomi and those of tlie Columbia, and 
also between the tributaries of Clarke’s Fork and of 
the Snake River. The Lapwai and Coeur d’Alene 
ranges, which lie to the west and northwest, con- 
nect tlie Rocky Mountain'^ with the Blue Moun- 
tains, and between tliese groups and the Cascade 
Range are the Great Pfams of the Columbia 
River, Yellowstone Paik (q.v,), in the north- 
westein part of Wyoming, is famous for its hot 
spiings, geysGis, mud volcanoes, and its wonderful 
scenery, ‘the disposition of the mountains toward 
tlie east is peculiar, as they occur in more or less 
detached and isolated groups, among which are the 
Crazy Mountains, Judith Mountains, and the Big 
Horn Mountains. Still faither east aie tlie Black 
Hills, completely detached fiom the main system, 
and noted for their mineral wealth. Beyond the 
Canadian line too little is known of the Rocky 
Mountains to warrant a detailed description. 
Mount Hooker and Mount Brown are the most 
noted peaks. The highland gradually descends 
toward the north, reaching an elevation of about 
800 feet in tlie vicinity of the Arctic Ocean, and 
the northern ranges form the divide between the 
head-waters of the Mackenzie and the Yukon 
rivers. 

Rococo, or RocAiLhE, a name given to the 
very debased style of arohibectuve and decoration 
which sneceedod the first revival of Italian ai chi - 
tectuie. It is oriramental design I'lin mad, without 


principle or taste. The ornament consists of panels 
with their mouldings broken or curved at the 
angles, and filled witlr leafage, shell- work, musical 
instillments, marks, &c. This style prevailed in 
Germany and Belgium during the Igth century, 



and in Fiance from the time of Henry IV. to the 
Revolution. Tire illustration si rows an examjrle 
from an altar in the chinch of St Janies, Antwerp. 

Roci'Oif a thiid-claSiS fortress of France, depart- 
ment Ardennes, 24 miles NW. of Sedan, and 2 
from the Belgian frontier. It is situated in t)ie 
forest of Ardennes. Pop. 1781. Here the Great 
Conde (q.v.) broke the reputation of invincibility 
long enjoyed by tlie Spanish infantn^ May 19, 
1643. 

Rod, called also a or jye^'c/r, a measure of 
length, equivalent to 54 yards, or 16^ feet Tire 
square rorl, called generally a rood^ is employed in 
estimating iiiasoniy-work, and contains I 64 x 1Gb 
or 272 ^ square feet. 

Rodbertus, Johann Karl, designated the 
founder of scientific socialism, was burn the son of 
a professor at Greifswald on 12th August 1805, arrd 
.studied law at Gottingen arrd Berlin. For a few 
years he held law appoinliuents under the Prussian 
government, but lu 1836 settled down on his 
country estate at Jagetzow in Pomerania, and 
turned Iris attention cJiieily to economic studies. 
In 1848 lie was elected a member of the Prussian 
National Assembly, and for a fortnight filled the 
post of minister of" Worship and Education ; in the 
following year^ he carried the adoption of the 
Frankfort consfcitn Lion for the empire, but retired 
from public life when the Prussian elector .s were 
grouped in three separate classes, lie died on 6th 
December 1875. Although a socialist, Rodbeitus 
was not a demagogic agitator ; he believed that the 
socialistic ideal will woilc itself out gradually 
according to the natural laws of change and pro- 
gress. Indeed he fi.sed upon five centuries as the 
time it will take to educate tire people, the denio- 
cracy, up to the socialistic ideal. When that ideal 
is realised the state will be the owner of all the 
land and capital of a country, and will snpeiiutend 
the di.strilmtiou of the total products of Innnan 
lahoiir amongst those who do thelahom, apportion- 
ing to each a share corresponding to his work. 
(His fundamental economic principle was of course 
tlrat labour is the true and only .source of tvealth.) 
In the meantime he would not iiiterfei'C with the 
wmrking of the established laws of capital and 
land, nor with the principles of monarchical govern- 
ment, On behalf of the workers he ad vocaled that 
the govei'iiineiit should fix a normal working-day, 
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a normal clay’s woik, and a maximum and miiii- 
nnim of wages. His yiews are laid down in ^ 7 tr 
Kcnntniss xinserer staatswirthschaftlichen Zustande, 
(1842), HozuiIq Briefe (1850-51 and 1884 )» Zxtr 
MrUarung dcr Krcclitnot des Grundhesitzcs (186S- 
69), ‘Der NoJinalaibeitstag ’ and other papeis in 
Tubinqev Zeitschrift (1878 et seq.), and otheia in 
Jahrhucher fur Nationalokonmnie, 

Hxs Briefe itnd Aufsatze were edited by E Meyer 
(2 vols. 1882), and his Klemeve Schriftcn by M. AVu-feli 
(Berlin, 1890). See monographs by K. Adler (1884) and 
Dietzel ( 1886-88 ). See also SOCIALISM. 

Kodcutia (Lat. ‘gnawers’), an order of 
Mammals moie lich in species than any of the 
otheis, including among its familiar representa- 
tives sqnii rels, maimots, beaver^, rats and mice, 
lemmings, porcupines, guinea pigs, haiea ami 
labbifcs. Most me tenesfciial, and many aie 



BkuU of Coiuinon Puicupine [Hystt ix criiftata) : 

Tlie lowei jaw i>arfcly ni section to show the lower incisor tooth 

biuTOweis, but a few are arboieal or even semi- 
aquatic. All are vegetal ian, and gnaw their food. 
They are lepresented in all pai ts of tlie woild. 

Among the anatomical characteristics of Rodents 
may be noted the chiseMike edge of the incisor 
teelh, which wear away in front less rapidly than 
they do behind, ivJiere tlie enamel coating is thinner 
or absent; the reduction of the incisois to two 
above and two below, except in the hares and 
labbits, in which there aie four above; the fact 
fcliat the incisois and sometimes the back teeth also 
aie rootless, and continue growing fiom persistent 
pulps ; the absence of canine teeth, and the presence 
of a large space between incisors and premolait, ; 
the condyle in which the loiver jaw woiks^ is 
elongated from before backwauls— an adaptation 
to the peculiar motion of the lower jaw chaiacter- 
iatic of 1 odent gnawing j the cerebral hemispheres 
are smooth, and leave the cerebellum uncoveied ; 
the intestine, as in many herbivorous animals, has 
a large emeum ; tlie uterus is two-horned, the 
plaeentation discoidal and deciduate ; the repro- 
duction is in many crises very piolific. 

Glassifica lion. — Sub- order Bimplicidentata — ^^vifch 
only one pair of upper incisois, having enamel only 
in front. This siib-mder includes squirrelg ( Sciunis), 
flying squirrels (Pfceromys and Sciiiroptenis ), 
marmots (Arctomys), beavers (Castor), domiice 
(MyoxkUe), lats and mice, voles, lemmings, musk- 
rats (Muridm), pouched-rats { GeoniyidEe ), thecapy- 
bara ( Hydroehan us ), porcupines (Hj^stricidtT), 
agoutis (Dasypvocta), guinea-pigs (Cavia)._ Bub- 
oider Duplicidenfcata — ivith t^vo pahs of incisors in 
the upper jaw, the second pair behind the first, the 
enamel extending round the teeth, hut thinner 
posteriorly. This sub-order includes only the 
JPicas or tailless hares (Lagomys) and the hares 
and rabbits (Lepus). 

Sec WatorhousQ, Ifatural Ifistori/ of the Mamvicilia^ 
vol ii. ‘Bodentia’ (1848); Flower and Lydekker, 
MammalSf Living and Extinct (Loud. 1891). 

Rodcric, ‘the last of the Goths,’ whose 
tragic death, coincident with the downfall of the 


Visigothic monarchy in Bpain, has inspired poets 
and lomancers (vSeott, Southey, Geiuel, Dalm) 
to throw round him a halo of gloiy. Next to 
nothing authentic known about him ; but 
accouhng to the commonly accepted legend, he 
^vas the sou of a noble wild wa^ blinded by King 
M itiisa. A conspiiacy having been formed against 
the hated Alitiza by the cleigj and the nobiess of 
Roman blood, Roderic ivas elevated to the tin one 
(710). Tlie sons of Witiija, liOA>ever, bided theii 
time, meanwhile subniitting to tlie usurper. At 
length certain malcontent nobles were engaged in 
a plot to dethrone Roclenc by Count Julian, the 
"ovemor of Ceuta (in Noi th Afuca ), wliose daughter 
hail been on ti aged by tbe Visigothic king. Julian 
brought over with liim a Moonsli chief named 
Tank at the head of 12,000 men. Roderic met the 
invading aimy on the banks of the Giiadalete, near 
Xeres de la Fronteia, on 26th July 711. The battle 
1 aged six days ; hut the sons of'\Viti/a, who com- 
manded the wings of the Clui&tiaii aimy, de'^eited 
dining the conie'^t, and the lout of t!ie Yhtigoth.s 
w^atj complete. _ Roderic eillier died on the field or 
w’as diowmed in the Giiadalete, whilst attempting 
to swim his hoi^e acios^i. A third veision, liow^- 
eyer, relates that he escaped and passed the rest of 
his life as a pious heiuiit. By this \ictoiy the 
Arabs became masters of sonthein Spain. 

RodeZi a town of southem France (dept. Avey- 
ron), stands on a bold bluff encircled by the Avey- 
lon, 148 miles bv rail NAV, of Montpellier, The 
Gothic cathedral (1277-1535) has a tower, 260 feet 
high, ciowmed hy a colossal image of the Virgin. 
There are several media* val houses, remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre, and a lestoied Homan 
aqueduct. Coai-miiiing, cloth-making, tanning, 
and cattle-dealing are the principal occupations. 
Pop. (1872) 12,111; (18S6) 14,560. 

Rodgers, John, American naval officer, w'as 
bom in Maryland, 11th July 1771, the son of a 
Scotch colonel of militia. He w’as a captain in the 
merchant service by 1789, and in 1798 entered the 
nav’y as lieutenant, becoming cmrtain the ;seai 
after. In 1805 he extorted from Tripoli and from 
Tunis treaties abolishing the former tiibtite and 
forbidding the slavery of Christian captives. On 
23d June 1812 he fired with his own hand the first 
shot in the wai with Britain, and during the war 
he took tw'enty-three prizes. He died Ist August 
1838. — His son, John Rodgers sccundm, horn 
8th August 1812, entered the navy in 1828, w'as 
commissioned cajjtaiii in 1862, and the next year 
commanded the WeehaivLen monitor, captuieJ the 
Confederate ironclad Atlanta^ and w'as promoted 
to coninrodore. He became i ear-admiral hi 1869, 
and W’as supeiintendenb of the United States 
naval ohseivatory fiom 1877 till Lis death, 5th 
May 1882. 

Roiluiau, Tho.au.s Jefferson (1816-71), an 
American soldier, iii\ enter of a method of cast- 
ing guns about a hollow’ core and cooling the 
metal from the inside. See Cannon, Vol. II. 
p. 714. 

Rodney, George Brydges Rodney, Lord, 
English admiral, horn 19th February 1718, was tbe 
second son of Henry Rodney, a cadet of an 
ancient Somersetshire family, the elder branch of 
which had merged in that of Brydges, and ‘svas at 
this time represented hy the first Duke of Chandos. 
Henry Rodney served for a few’ years as comet of 
hor’se iii the wars of ‘William III, and Anne, and 
afterw’arda, settling at Walton -on -Thames, obtained 
an appointment under George as comrirandei of 
one of the royal yachts. In this capacity he W’afe 
noticed by the king, >vho ofiered to stand as god- 
father to his second son. The Duke of Chandos 
was the other godfather, and after the two the boy 
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was chvistened George Biycl^es, He received liis 
eaily education at Hariow, which he quitted at the 
age of twelve to enter the navy as a ‘ king’s letter 
boy.* After serving chieJly on the Newfoundland 
station lie was niatle a lieutenant in 1739 in the 
Mediterranean ; in 1742 he was pro?noted by 
Admiral Mathews to be post-captain, and ^vas sent 
home in command of tlie Plymouth^ a 64-"un ship. 
He afterwards successively coimnanded the Sheer- 
ness, Ludlow Castle, and Centurion, and in 1747 
the Eagle, in which he had a hiilliant share in 
Hawke’.s ricto 2 ’y over L’Etendiiere on 14th October. 
In 1748 Rodney went out in tiie Rainbow as 
governor of Newfoundland and comniander-in-chief 
on that station, where he remained till 1752 ; in 
1753 he commanded tlie Fougueux, and from 1754 
to 1757 the Prince George, He was then appointed 
to the Dublin, one of the fl.ee L under Sir Hdward 
Hawke in the futile expedition against liochefoit, 
and in 1758 under Boscawen at tlio capture of 
Louisburg. In May 1759 Rodney was [u-omoted 
to he rear-admiial, and in July commanded the 
small squadron wliicli litimharded Havre anti 
deabioyed the flotilla of flat-bottomed boats col- 
lected for the proposed invasion of England. In 
October 1761 be wJis appointed commander-in -chief 
on the Leewaid Islands station, wliere in tlie early 
part of 1762, in co-operation ivitli the land forces, 
he captured Martinique, 8t Lucia, and Grenada. 
Til October he was pi o moled to be vice-admiral, 
and returning to England in August 1763 was 
created a baronet, 21st January 1764. In Novem- 
ber 1765 he was appointed governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, but in 1771 was recalled to active service, 
was promoted to be admiral, nominated rear- 
admiral of Great Britain, and sent out as com- 
mander-in-chief at Jamaica. He hoped that he 
Tiiiglit succeed to the offlee of governor, which 
became vacant in 1773 ; Imb in his command he 
had shown an independence which was distasteful 
to Lord Sandwich, and his application was nn- 
succe.ssful. In 1774 lie returned to England, and 
for the next live yeans n^as left ozi half-pay, in very 
embaiTassed circuin stances, which compelled him 
to retire to France. It was not till October 1779 
that he was again appointed coimnandev- in-chief 
at the Leeward Islands, and on 29 bh December he 
put to sea with, in addition to the West Iiulian 
ships, a poweifiil squadron and a large convoy of 
store-sliips for the relief of Gibraltar, then besieged 
by the Spaniards. On 9th January 1780, when 
broad ofl Gape Finisterre, he fell in with a convoy 
of Spanish store-ships iimlei the escort of a 64-gun 
ship, all of which he captured. Passing Cape St 
Vincent on the 16th be met the Spanish squadron 
under Don Juan de Langara, which lie attacked 
with a dash and idgour that carried everything 
before him. Seven si tips out of eleven were taken 
or destroyed ; the others managed to escape into 
Cadiz. Gibi altar was thus relieved without furtlier 
difficulty than was caused by the weather ; and on 
13tli February Rodney sailed for the West Indies. 
He had scarcely readied St Lucia, which he made 
his headquarters, >vhen he had intelligence that the 
French fleet under the Count de Guiclien had put 
to sea from Mar biniqiie. He ini mediately followed , 
and overtaking^ it on the 17th April ’fought an 
action in which, in despite of tlie ngliUng 
instructions, he attempted to concentrate his force 
on the rear of the enemy’s line. Unfortunately 
his signals were not sufficiently clear, the flag- 
officers and captains did not understand what was 
proposed, and the clever attempt resulted in com- 
parative failure. During the following May he 
again twice met De Gmchen, hut without being 
able to bring him to a decisive engagement. In 
November he was nominated a I?.B, ; and in 
January 1781, in obedience to special orders from 


home, he seized on St Eustatia and the otlier 
Dutch settlements ; but his health having broken 
down he was compelled to return to England a few 
months later. In Decemhev 1781 he again sailed 
for the AVeat Indies ; and, as before, shortly after 
aniving at St Lucia he had intelligence of the 
French fleet, under Count de Grasse, having sailed 
wibli some 5000 troops on boaid, for Cape Francois’ 
where it was to join a strong Spanish fleet for an 
attack on Jamaica. Abreast of Dominica Rodney 
came in sight of it, and, after an indecisive skir- 
mish on the 9tli Ainil, had the good foifcnne, on 
the 12th April 1782, to biing it to clo.se action; 
and being enabled, by the varying nature of the 
wind, to pass through the enemy’s line, he gained a 
brilliant victory, rendered still more ciushing by the 
success of a small squadron detached to look out 
for stragglers in the Mona Passage. Tho French 
loss in killed and ^YOunded was exbiemely geveie, 
and .seven of their ships weie captured, one of them 
being the Ville de Paris, with the Count de Gja.s.se 
himself on boaid. The victory placed the English 
on a v^ery different footing in the negotiations 
which had been already commenced ; and the 
terms finally agreed on were mncli more favourable 
than might otheiwise have been expected. But 
before the news reached England Aumiial Pigot 
had been sent out by the new adniinistiation to 
supersede Rodney, who was looked on as a partisan 
of Lord Sandwich; zind though an expicss was 
sent to stop Pigot on the way it failed to overtake 
him. Rodney returned to England, wheie— 
though raised to the peerage as Baron Ptodney, 
with a pension of £2000— he was but coldly 
received by the government. He had no further 
employment, aud was allowed to live ia compara- 
tive obscurity, which his shattered health peiliaps 
rendered necessary. He dieil in Loudon on 24tli 
May 1792. 

See his Life by General G. B. Muiidy (2 voK 1830), 
and Hannay’s Rodney ( ‘Men of Action’ series, 1891). 

Roclosto (anc. Rkcedestos], a town of Turkey, 
stands on the north sliore of tlie Sea of Maimora, 60 
miles W. of Constantinople. It is the seat of a 
Greek archbishop, contains many mosques, and 
sends large quantities of finiis and vogetahJes to 
the capital. Pop. }8,600, about one-half Greeks, 

Ro<h‘ig'UCZ» or Roidtiigues, a hilly volcanic 
island (1760 feet), 18 miles long by seven broad, 
lies 380 miles E. by N. of Mauntius, of which it is 
a dependency, being one of the Mascarone group, 
Tlie soil is fertile, azid agriculture is the chief occu- 
pation. The exports (agricultural produce and 
fruits) are valued at £0500 annually, tlie imports at 
£6100. Hurricanes often cause great damage to the 
island, which is encircled by a coral-reef. It was 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1 645, and has been 
a British colony .since 1814, The chief port is Port 
Mathuriii. Giving to its isolation tins Lsland is 
particularly interesting to the botanist and the 
zoologist. Until near the close of the 17tli century 
it was the home of the Solitaiie (q.v.), now an 
extinct bird. Pop. (1890) 1978. See a paper by 
Lady Barker in Macmillan^ s Magazine (1882), 

Roc {Cayrcoliis caprea), a small species of deer 
inhabiting Europe and some parts of western Asia, 
cluelly in hilly or mountainons regions which aie 
covered with forests or with scattered hushes and 
heath. It is seldom found in the higher and more 
naked mountain tracts, tlie haunt of tlie stag or 
red deer, It was once plentiful in *^^d in 

the hilly parts of England, as well as in the south 
of Scotland, but is now very rare south of Fertli- 
shire. The roe is about 2 feet 3 inches in height 
at the shoulder. Its weight ia about 50 or 60 lb. 
Its colour is a shining tawny-brown in BUinmer, 
more dull and grizzled in winter; on the under 
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siuface and around the tail the colour is uliitish, 
hut tliere is considerable variety. The hair is 
longer than in many deer. The tail is very short, 
concealed among the liali*. Tlie antlers, wliicli are 
peculiar to the male or RoGb}icky are 8 or 9 inches 
long, erect, round, very rouj^h, longitudinally 
furrowed j having, in mature animals, two or three 
tines or branches, which, as well as the tip of the 
horn, are shaip-pointed, so that the antlers form 
very dangerous weapons. The liahits of the roe 



are somewhat like those of the goat, or even of the 
chamois. It keeps its footing on rocks witli great 
security, hounds very actively, and takes great 
leans. Its usual i)ace, when not very hard piessed, 
is, liowever, a kiiitl of canter. It is not gregarious, 
nob more than a buck and doe with one or two 
fawns being usually seen together. Contrary to 
what is usual among deer, tlie male and female 
lemain attached duiing life. The voice of the roe- 
deer, resembling that of a sheep, but shorter and 
nioie barking, is often heard through the night. 
The males are very combative at the breeding 
season. The roe browses on the tender shoots 
of tiees and hushes as well as on herbage, and 
is thus very injurious to young woods. It 
never very thoroughly tamed, and when partially 
so is apt to become mischievous, and the male 
dangerous. The venison is superior to that of the 
stag, but not equal to that of the fallow-deer. 
The horns are used for handles of carving-knives 
and similar ai licle.s. 

Roe, Edward rAv.soiT, American novelist, was 
born in New Windsor, New York, 7th March 1838. 
Un the completion of his theological studies lie 
became a chaplain in the volunteer service ( 1862- 
65), and afterwards pastor of a Presbyterian church 
at Highland Falls, The great CJiicago fi?’e of 1871 
fumislied him with a subject for \\is fir.sb novel, 
Barriers Burned Axoaxj (1872), which proved very 
successful. He resigned his pastorate and .settled 
at Cornwall- on- the- Hudson in 1874, where he 
devoted himself to the successful cultivation of 
liberatme and of small frnit.s. Fifteen novels 
came from his pen, all of wliicli have been le- 
printed in Britain, and have been widely read on 
hotli sides of the Atlantic. The beat known are 
From Jest to Earnest (1875), Near to Nature's 
Heart (1876), Nature's Serial Story (1884), and He 
Fell in Love xoith /us Wife (1886). He is also the 
author of Play and Profit in My Garden (1873), 
and Success xoit/i Small Fruits (1880). He died 
suddenly, 19bh July 1888 ; by which date the sale 
of his works had amounted to 750,000 copies. 

Roe, Bichabd. See Doe, John. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, diplomatist, was born near 
Wanstead in Essex about 1568, studied at O.xfqrd, 
and, after liolding court appointments under Eliza- 


betli and James L, was sent a political agent to 
the West Indies, Guiana, and Brazil. In 1614 he 
sab in pailiament, but fiom 1615 to 1618 was 
ambassador to tlie Great ^logul J/ihangir at 
His journal of tiiis mission was paitly piintetT in 
Puiclias and other collections. He was'ambassador 
to the Ottoman Poite in 1621-28, afterwank repie- 
seated England in Poland, Deiimaik, and eKe- 
wheie, and died in 1644. 

Roebuck, John Arthur, English politician, 
was bom at .Aladi-as in December 1802, but pa-^ed 
his youth in Canada. Coming to England in 1824, 
he was in 1831 called to the bar at the Inner ' 
Temple, and in 1832 elected a^, a Radical lefoimer i 
for Bath to the House of Common.^, He lepre- I 
senteil Sheffield fiom 1849 to 1868, and again fioni 
1874 till hG death on 30th Noveiuhei 1879. The 
vigoioiis nature of his political ’waifaie earned him 
the popular nickname of ‘ Tear 'em.' Hi^ gieate^b 
political tiiumph was the inoiiiig of a motion for 
iiiquiung into the condition of the aimy hetoie 
Sebastopol in January 1S55, which he cari'ied by a 
laige majoiity, causing the fall of the adminGiia- 
tion of the Eail of Abeuleen. He was appointed 
cb airman of the committee wliicli conducted the 
inqniiy moved for. During the ch il war in Amer- 
ica he displayed a .stiong leaning towaids the Con- 
fedeiates. He sn])poi ted the Eail of Beacon^lield’s 
policy during the Eastern ciisis in 1877-78, and in 
1879 was made a in ember of the Privy- council. 
He was the author of a woik on the Colonics of 
Enyland (1840), and History of the Whiy Ministry 
of 1830 (1852). 

RoeriUOlid, an old town in the Dutch province 
of Limbuig, at the junction of the Boer and the 
Maas (Meuse), 29 miles by rail N. by E. of Maes- 
tneht. The cathedral (1218) is one of the finest 
Romanesque chuiches in the Nethei lands. The 
climch of St CliiGtopher contains good paintings 
by Dutch niasteirf. Piiiicipal industnes are weav- 
ing woollen cloths and cottons and making paper. 
Duiing the middle ages Roeimond was on several 
occasions hebieged and taken ; its walls were de- 
molished in 1819. Pop. (1890) 12,039. 

Roeskildc, a city on the Danish island of 
Zeal ami, i‘- .‘-ituated at the southein end of the 
Uoeskilder Fjoid, 20 niile.s by rail W. by S. of 
Copenhagen. In the middle ages tliia city, founded 
in 980, was the capital of the Danish kinp and the 
seat of powerful bishops. The cathedral, built in 
the middle of the 13th century, contains the toinb-s 
of moat of the kings of Deniiimk. Heie peace was 
signed between Sweden and Denmark on Sth 
Marcli 1658. 

Roc-stoiie, a name locally given to those lime- 
stones whicli aie formed of small globules like the 
roe of ft&hes. It has been tran.slated into the 
scientific teim Oolite (q.v.). 

Rogation Days, the Monday, Tuesday, and 
AVedtieaday befoie Ascension-clay, so called because 
on the.se days the Litany (q.v.) is appointed to be 
sung or recited by the cleigy and people in public 
pioces.sion. The piactice of public supplications on 
occasion of public danger or calamity i.s traceable 
very early in Cluistian use ; but the fixing of tJie i 
day.s before Ascension for the pnrpo«ie is ascribed ! 
to Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, in the middle of 
the 5th century. In England the usage dates from 
perhaps the 7th century; after the Reformation 
the recitation of tlie Litany u])on these days was 
discontinued ; but a memorial of the old processions 
Ion" survived in the so-called Perambulation of 
Paiishes (see BOUNDS, BEATING or THE). 

Roger I., count of Sicily, the youngest of the 
twelve sons of Tancied tie Hanteville of Normandy, 
was horn in that duchy in 1031. When twenty- 
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seven yeais of age lie joiiieti liib famous l)i other 
Robert Guiscaid (Q.v.) in South Italy; but at fii&fc 
he seems to liave touglit against K<d)ert more than 
he helped him. At length they became leoonciled, 
ami Roger lieljjed liobevt to complete the conquest 
of Calabria. In 1060 Iloger was invited to Sicily 
to fight against the )Saraeeiis : he took Me.ssina, 
and settled a gairi'son there. Ever}^ where the 
'N’orinaiis weie welcomed hy tlie Clnistians of 
Sicily as their delivereis from the Moslem yoke, 
and they won town after town, until in 1071 the 
Saracen capital, Palermo, was captuied. Robert 
then inv’esLed Rogei with the countsbip of Sicily. 
Count Roger spent the lest of his life, apart fioin 
liis numerous expeditions undertaken for the sup- 
port of his hiother, in completing the conquest of 
Sicily, which was finally ellected in 1090. Aheady 
as early as 1060 Duke Robeit had given his brotlier 
the half of Calahiia, with the title of count. Aftei 
Robeit’s death ( I08o) Roger succeeded to his Italian 
pos.sessions, and became the head of the Normaii 
lower in southern Enrope. Pope Urban TI. gianted 
lim special eccle.siastical piivileges, such as the 
power to appoint the bishops, and made him papal 
legate of Sicily (1098). Roger died at Mileto, in 
Calabria, in June 1101. See Sicily. 

KogCr Il-f king of Sicily, the second son of 
Count Roger L, was bom in 1097> and b^'’ the 
death of his elder brother Simon in 1105 became 
count of Sicily. On the death (1127) of Duke 
William of Apulia, grandson of Robert Guiscard, 
his duehy passed to Roger, who thereupon pro- 
ceeded to weld together a strong Norman king- 
dom in Sicily amf South Italy ; the Antipope 
Anacletus crowned him king of Sicily and Italy 
in 1130. He next added to his dominions the 
Noiman principality of Capua (1136), the duchy of 
Naples, and tlie fcerritoiies of the A\mvA/X (1140). 
In the year prior to tliis last acquisition Ire 
managed to take prisoner Pope Innocent II., with 
whom he concluded an adviurtageous bargain : 
Innocent recognised him as king of Sicily, whilst 
Roger acknowledged Tniiocent as pope, gave him 
his liberty, and lield Iris kingdom as a lief of the 
holy see. The Byzantine emperor IManuel hav- 
ing insulted Roger’s amhnsRador, Roger’s admiral, 
George of Antioch, ravaged the coasts of Dalmatia 
and Epini.s, took Corfu, and plundered Coriirth and 
Athens (1146). He carried olf silk-workers from 
the Peloponnesus to Sicily, and so introduced that 
iirdustvy into the kingdom. Roger then crossed 
the Mediterranean (1147) and won a large province 
from the Saracens in Noi'bli Africa — Xrijrolia, Tuni.s, 
and Algeria. Ills court was one of the most 
magnificent in Europe ; he was tolerant to all the 
creeds of the various peoples under his rule ; Iris 
government was linn arid enlightened ; his name a 
terror to both Greeks and MosIlmus. Roger died 
i]i February 1154, leaving his throne to liis incap- 
able sou MTUiain. Bcc SiuiLY, 

Roffer of Woiirtovor. See Wen dovish. 

Ro^^ers, IIisNHY, a brilliant English essayist, 
was horn Octolier 18, 1806, and educated at High- 
bury College. Pie became a Congregationalist 
preacher, and was afterwards professor of English 
at University College, London, and of Plviloso])hy 
at Spring- Hill Indejiemlent College, Birmingliani, 
and i>iincipal of the Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege, Manchester. He was an^auled, will) Isaac 
Taylor, the Burnett prizes in 1854, and contrilmicd 
a long series of admirable ciitical and biographical 
articles to the ISdiuburgh liciucio. He died in 
Nortli Wales, Augii.st 20, 1877. A selection of 
these articles was republished (3 vols. 1850-55), 

Other books were a Life of John Howe (1830); 57// 
of Faiih (1852), an admirable jnece of argiunont, 
and its Defence (1854), in reply to F. W, Newman-, 


Dssaif on Thomas Fuller (1850 ); tichetions from the 
Correspondence of D. K D. Ureyson [anagiam of 
name] (2 vola. 1857); and The Superhuman Origin of 
the Bible, Congregationalist Lectures ( 1873 ). 

! Rog^ers, James Edwin Thorold, economist 
' was born at the village of West Meoii, Ilampsliire* 
in 1823, and educated at King’s College, London’ 
and Magdalen Hall, Oxford, giadiiating nitli a 
first-class in 1846. At first an ardent Piisoyite 
he took oidei.s, l)Ut soon retmned to Oxfourand 
became a succes.sful ‘coach,’ and lenouuced hh 
oiders formally, together with Dr Congreve and 
Leslie Stephen, after the Clerical Di.sahiJities Act 
of 1870. In 1862 he was elected professor of 
Political Economy, hut made so many enemies by 
liis outspoken zeal foi refonns that he was not re- 
elected in 1868, nor until tlie death of Bonamy 
lb ice in 1888. An advanced Liberal in politics, he 
lepresented Soutliwark, 1880-85, and Beimond.sev 
1885-86. He died October 12, 1890. His greatest 
n^oik is his painful and laborious History of Agrh 
ouliurc and Prices hi England (6 vols. 1866-88), 
and iUs abrulgment, Six Ccninrics of IVork and 
Wages (1885). Besides these he wrote a study on 
Cobden (1873), edited the Speeches (1868) and 
Piihlie Addresses of Blight (1879), the Wealth of 
Nations (2 vols, 1880), and the Collection of Pro- 
tests of (he lorr/s (-1624-1874] (3 vols. 1876). 

Other books are Education in 0:x'ford (1861); His- 
torical Olca'tunf/s (2 scries, 1869 70); EirU Nine 

Ymis of the Bank of Englaiid (1887); The Economic 
fnicr})relation of History (1888) ; and, eel. by his son, The 
Industrial and ComincrcUd IHUory of Eur/land (1892), 

Rogers, John, the first of tlm Marian marfcyis, 
was horn near Birmingham in 1505, graduated in 
1525 from Pembiokc Hall, C^ambridge, was a 
liOiidon rector (1532-34), arid then lived for some 
ycais abroad, at Antwerp and Witteid^eig, wlipie 
lie emlnacod the Reformed doctniics, lie prepaied 
a revised translation of the Bible (q.v., p. 127), 
which was published as ‘ Mattljew’s Bible* in 1537, 
and, returning to England in 1548, preached at Sfc 
Paul’s Cross in 1553, just after Queen Mary’s ! 
ai'oession, against Romanism. After a long iin- j 
piisonment lie vuis tried as a heretic, and Imriied at 
hJinithfield on 4tli February 1555. Wee hh Life by 
Colonel J. L. Chester { 1861 ). 

Rogers j Samuel, the poet, horn at the 
.suburban village of Htoke- Newington on 30th July 
1763, the third son in a family of nine. Ilisfathei, 
a City bankei*, was a Whig and dissentei, a member 
of the congicgation of Di Pi ice (q. v\) ; his luothei, 
Mary Radford, was tlie great -gn-anddaughter of 
Pliilip Henry. After a private education, at sixteen 
or seventeen he entered the hank, in 1784 was 
taken into partnership, and on his fathei ’s death in 
1793 became head of the fiim. His taste for lifceia- 
lure and for the company of literary inen^ awoke 
at an early peiiod, and one ilay with a friend he 
had gone to call upon Dr Johnson at his house in 
Bolt Court, but Ills courage failed bim when his 
hand was on the knocker. In 1781 he contrilmted 
eight short essay .s to the Genlleman's Magazine; 
next year ivj'ote a comic opera, containing a scoie 
of songs; and in 1786 (the year of Biuns’s lint 
volume) published An Ode to Su})ersUiion, with 
soma other Poems. In 1792 appeared The Pleasures 
of Memory, on which his poetical fame w'as chiefly 
ha.scd, and which in 1810 reached a nineteenth 
edition (more tlian 23,000 coihes). There followed, 
‘written with laborious An Epistle to a 

Friend (Richard vSluivp, 1798), the fragmenfcaiv 
Voyage of OoUnnhns (1812), Jaegiiellno (1814, boiunl 
up wiili Byron's Lara), and the ‘ inimitable * iffai/ 
(1822-28). The last, in blank verse, proved a 
monetary failure; hut the loss was recouped by 
the splendid edition of it and his earlier pooins>, 
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biouglit out at a cost of £15,000 (2 vols. 1830-34), 
with 114 illustration^ by Turner and Stotliaul. 

Meanwhile he had left the old home on Ke wing- 
ton Green, and in 1803 (in which j ear, with £5000 
a year, he withdrew from the bank as a sleeping 
partner) iiad given up the clianibers in the Temple, 
and settled clown finally to bachelor life in his 
evqnisite house, 22 St James’s Place, looking into 
the Green Park. He liad liad his affaii^ of the 
heart, bad proposed, indeed, to a dangditer of IJanks 
the sculptor. She lefused him, and left him fiee 
to cultivate his muse and caustic wit, to laise 
bieak fast-giving to a fine art, to make little toms 
at home and on the Continent, and to gather an 
art-collection which .sold at his death for £50,000. 
AVitli Rogeis one cannot help liaipin" upon money, 
for he was ricli as no poet perliaps befoie or after 
liim. At leant lie made a good use of his riclies, 
for he was cpiietly generous to Moore anci Camp- 
bell, and others, unknn^'ra ones, whom it was no 
such credit to have aided. But with the kindest 
lieart he had the uiil^inde.st tongue, ‘I Jiave a 
very weak voice,’ lie explained once to Sir Heniy 
Taylor ; ‘ if I did not say ill-natured things no one 
would hear me.’ AVitli which, however, Camp- 
hell’s raying should he coupled : ‘ Borrow five 
hundred pounds of Bogeis, and be will never say a 
woid against you till you want to lepay him.’ 
Anyhow it has come to pass that ‘melodious 
Rogers,’ whom By ion lanked above AVordswoitU 
ancI Colerhlge, as we too miglit rank him if only liis 
W'orks had perislied, is better retnenibeied to-day 
by a few or those ill-natuied things (e.g. by his 
witty couplet upon AVard ; see Epigram) than by 
his poetry, winch, chaste though it }>e, and elegant 
and cultured, with ‘ no such thing as a vulgar line 
in it,’ is dead and muinmified. It is no more a 
pleasure of inemoiy, but unread, not even for- 
gotten. One is leconciled somewhat to such 
oblivion by remembeiing bow, when in his old age 
Fanny Kemble used to go and sit with Rogeiy, she 
never asked what she should read to him without 
his putting into her hands his own poems, which 
always lay by him on his table. For tliis was the 
Rogei-s who had announced his intention of being 
‘read to, when old and bediidden, by young 
people — Scott’s novels peihaps.’ There is not niiicli 
more to tell of liim — the bank-robbeiy {£47,000, 
1844) ; the profl'er by Piince Albert of the laureate- 
ship (1850); the street accident— knocking down 
by a carriage (1850) — which crippled liim for the 
rest of his life ; and the peaceful ending of tliat 
life [wt. ninety- two) on ISLli December 1S55. He 
is bui-ied at Hornsey, 

See Alexander Dyce'a Recotleciiona of the Tahle-ialk 
of Samuel Borjers (1856) ; Rccollectiom hy Boyers, edited 
by Ilia nephew AVilliam Sharpe ( 1859 ); Hayward’s 
article in the Editthmyh Bcvieio for July 1S55 (reiirinted 
ill his Essays, 1879); and, especially, P. W. Clayden’s 
Early Life of Boyers (1887), and Rogers and his Goa- 
tejnpoi'aries (2 vola. 1889), 

Rog^ets Peter Mark, Avas born in London in 
1779, the only son of a Genevan who had settled as 
minister of a Frencli churcli in London and married 
the sister of Sir Samuel Romilly. He Avas educated 
at Edinburgh, became physician to the Manchester 
Infirmary in 1804, and in 1808 settled in London, 
Avhere he l}ecauie iihysiciaii to the Noitliern Dis- 
pensary; F.R.S. (1815), and afterwards for nearly 
tAventy years its secietaryj Fulleiian professor of 
Physiology at the Royal Institution •, and an ori- 
ginal member of senate of the XJiiivei’sity of London, 
surviving till September 17, 1869. He Avrote one 
of the * Bridgewater Tretafcises,’ On Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology considered with Beference to 
Natural ( 1834), and the moie famous 

Thesavriis of Mnglish IVords and Phrases (1862; 
12th ed. 1881 ). 


Roglie-inoney, an a'^'easment foimerly levied 
on eveiy county *in Scotland ‘ for defrayiii" the 
charges of apprehending criminals, or subsisting 
them AAdien appieheiided, and of cariying on prose 
entions again-st them.’ This tax Avas fii^t imjiosed 
by statute, 11 Geo. L chap. 26, on the narrative 
tliat criminals Aveie in the habit of escaping punLh- 
ment for lack of the fiiruK necessary to hiing them 
to justice. The freeholders in eacli sliiie Avere 
directed to fix the a^be&'^nient at any of tlie head 
courts yearly, and to appoint collectors. By 31 
and 32 Viet. chap. 82 rogue-money in the shire- 
Avas aholislied, and in lieu thereof power AA"as con- 
fen-ed on the Commissioner^ of Supply to levy by 
late a ‘ County General As'^essnieiit." By the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 52 and oS'ATct. 
chap. 50, sect. 11, this poAverof the Comrnissioneii^of 
Supply is noAv vested m the locally elected county 
councils. It is to he ohseiwed, however, that the 
; lepealed portions of 31 and 32 A'ict. chap. 82 do not 
include sect. 10, Avhicli i e-nerves the existing light 
of any burgh to levy logiie money. 

Roliail) an ancient Bieton family of piincely 
lank, descended in the male line fronr the dukes of 
Bj litany, the name taken fioin the village of Roliau 
in the department of Moihihan. Its motto AA'as 
cliaracteiistic of its pride : ‘ Pi-oy ne puvs. Due ne 
daygne, Rohan suys.’ The family still jioiiii.slies 
in the line of Rohan-Guemenee-Rochefoit, natural- 
ised Aviili princely laiik in Austria. The line of 
Rohaii-Souhise became extinct in 1787, that of 
Rohan -Gic in 1638. The founder of the family was 
Alain T,, fourth son of the ATcomte Eiidon de 
Povhoet, Avho became ATcomte de Rohan in 1128. 
Under Charles IX. in 1570 the domain of Guemenoe 
Avas formed into a principality for Louis Rohan A"I., 
Avliose son Louis de Rohan -Gii6menee AVas made in 
1588 by Heniy III. Due de Montbaiion. Both the 
latter and his son Herciile (died 1654) boie arms 
against the League. The famous beauty, A\it, and 
political intriguer, IheDucliesse de Clievieuse (died 
1679), Avas a daughter of Hercule. Louis, Prince 
de Rohnn-Gu6menee (born 1635), lost the favour 
of Louis XIA’’. by bis dissolute life, and died on the 
scaffold in 1674 for treasonable dealings Avith the 
Dutch. 

Louis RENt: Edouard, Prixce de Rohan- 
Gukmenise, hoin 25 th tsejj tern her 1735, emh raced 
the clerical life in spite of dissolute morals and an 
extravagant love or luxurj^ and at an early age 
heeame coadjutor to liis uncle the Bishop of Stras- 
burg. In 1772 he Avas sent as a special minister to 
ATenna. His habits Avere displeasii^ to Maria 
Theresa, and lie ruined himself at the French court 
by slanderoms gossip about Marie Antoinette. He 
A\"as recalled in 1774, and, although Avith gnirlging, 
made grand -aim oner in 1777. Xext yeai came a 
cardinal’s hat, through the influence of Stanislaus 
PoniatoAA’&ki, king of Poland ; and a year later the 
suGces.sion to the bishopric of Strasbnrg, held by 
three membem of his family before him. His eagei*- 
ness to lecover his footing at court made him an 
easy Auctini to the schemes of Cagliostro and the 
adventuress Lamotte, and their clumsy forgeries 
and personations Avere enough to make him pur- 
cliase the famous Diamond Necklace for the queen. 
As soon as the plot A\'a.s discovered the cardinal 
Avas sent to the Bastille, but Avas acquitted by the 
Pari emeu t of Paris, 31st May 1786. He round 
himself for the moment a hero of the mob, Avas 
elected to the States-general in 1789, buti-efuseci to 
take the neAV oath to the constitution in January 
1791, and retired to Ettenheim in the Geramn part 
of hifi diocese, Avhere he died, 17th Febniaiy 1803. 

See DrAHOXD KecklaCi:, and books enumerated 
thereat ; aleo the far from trustworthy Memoires inidiies 
du Gomte de Lamottc-Valois (edited by Louis Laconr, 
1858), and G. C. D’est Ange, Marie Antoinette et le 
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ProcPs ilii Golhev (1889); the Memoircs of Rohan's 
secretary, the Abbe Gcorgel, aa well as the books by 
Beiiguot and Madame Oainpan. 

With Victor Louis Meriadec, Prince cle Rohan- 
Ouemenee, Due de Monfcbazon and Bouillon, avIio 
died in 1840, ended the diiecb main line. He was 
succeeded Ijy his two nephew.s, scions of a younger 
branch of tlie line Gueinence, that of Rolian-Roche- 
forfc, who liad been adopted in 1833 by his brother 
Jules Aimand Louis (died 1836), 

The line Rohaii-Gi6, which sprang from that of 
(biemeiiee, was founded by Pierre de Pi,ohan de Gie 
(1453-1513), marshal and tutor of Francis 1. His 
son fell at Pavia in 1525 ; his grandson, Ren6 I., 
at Metz in 1552. Tiie latter was married to 
Isabella d’Albret, great-aunt of King Henri IV., 
whence the Calvinism of the family. Rene 11. 
(1550-80) tjiarried in 1575 the celebrated poetess, 
Catherine de Partbenay, lieiress of the house of 
Sonbise. — Their son Henri, Due de Rohan-Gie, 
Pi in CO of Leon, was born 21st August 1579 Mt 
the castle of Blain in Brittany, and at sixteen 
came to the court of Henry iV., with whom he 
was ever an especial favourite. He was made in 
1003 Due de Rohan and a peer of France, and in 
1005 he married the daughter of Sully. After the 
king’s murder — a fatal blow to Ins hopes — lie became 
one of the chief leaders of the Huguenot party in 
France, and, when all endeavours to bring about a 
peaceable settlement had come to nothing, took up 
the sword, fortided the places in Guienne, held 
Montauhari against the king, and at last force<l 
him in the peace of 1022 into a confirmation of ilie 
Edict of Nante.s. Thereafter he took his share in 
all the tortuous intrigues of the time, fighting now 
for his king, now against him, ever holding up the 
religious cause, alike in times of open warfare and 
hollow peace. After the surrender of La Rochelle 
(1628) a price was set on his head, and he made 
his way to Venice, hub soon after was called on by 
Richelieu to serve his king in tlie Valtelline, out 
of which lie speedily cleared both the Imperialists 
and the Spaiiiaids. Ho next carried his sword to 
Bernhard of vSaxe- Weimar, hut received a wound 
at Rheinfelden on the 28tlt February 1638, of which 
he died at Kdningsfeld on the 13th April. But his 
name survives best in bis admirable Mcmoircs^ 
three books of wliioli (1644) embrace tlie civil 
wars, the fourth (not published till 1758) the Val- 
tellhie campaign. They may be found in Michaud 
and Poujoulat’s collection. 

See the workfs by Fauvelet du Toe (Paris, 1667), Sohy- 
bergaon ( ij>. 1880 ), H. De La Garde ( ih. 1884 ) ; Biihring, 
GuHav Adolfo xind Rohan ( Hallo, 1885 ) ; Laiigel, 
Hmri dz Rri/iaa, non rdlc politique el mililaii'e sous Rouis 
JTIId. ( Palis, 1889 ) ; and the Rdinhitruh Revim for April 
1890. 

His daughtei’, hlarguerite de Rohan, brought the 
great posaeasion.s of the liouae in 1645 to her husband, 
Henri de Cliabot, Marquis de Sain t-Aul aye, wlio 
thereupon a.ssinned the name of Rohan, From this 
line have spnmg Charles Louis Josselhi de Roluin- 
Chahot, Duo de Rohan, Prince de Leon (horn 1819), 
and his son, Alain, Prince de Leon (bom 1844). 

See Boubise; also Do la Glionaye-Deabois, Qenealogie 
dcs Idauscs Rohan (Prague, 1872). 

Rohilkliaud^ a division of the North-western 
Provinces of India, lying west of Oudh, has an area 
of 10,883 sq. m. and'a pop. (1881) of 5,122,557. 

Itolilllas were Afghan Patlians who I'ose to 
power in Rohilkhand, India, about the middle of 
tlie ISth century. Tlie Mahrattas on one side and 
Shuia iid-Daula of Oudh on the otlier jiressed them 
bard ; at last Shnja, with the help of British soldiers 
lent to him by Warren Hastings, succeeded (1773- 
74) in subduing them. See Sir John Strachey’s 
Betstings and the Eohilla fF«r (Oxford, 1892), 


Rolilfs, Gerhard, German traveller in Afiica 
was horn at Vege^'ack netir Bremen on Hth Apiii 
1832, studied medicine at Tleidelhevg, Wurzhuv" 
and Gottingen, and joined (1855) the Foieicfn 
Legion serving in Algeria. Having learned AralTic 
and juade himself thoioughly familiar with Moham- 
medan customs, he set oh (1861) for Morocco 
travelled through that eoiintiy under the pro^ 
tection of tlie Grand Slierif, and" was exp] or in o* the 
Wady Draa in the Sahara (1862) when he*^ was 
attacked _ by his own guides, plundered, and left 
for dead in the desert. Two marabouts found liini 
and carried him hack to Algeria. In 1864 he a^^ain 
visited the Sahara, getting to Tuat andGhadames ; 
ill 1865 he was in Fez/an and Tibesti ; in 1866 in 
Bornu, wlience he made for the Benue, and so 
reached the Niger. He accompanied the Biitisli 
expedition to Ahj^ssinia in 1868; and was then 
sent to carry presen t^i from the king of Prussia to 
the .sultfuLof Bor nil. In 1873-74 he was com- 
missioned l)y the khedive of Egypt to lead au 
expedition to tlie oasis of Sivalr (Jupiter Ammon) 
in the Libyan Desert. The German government 
in 1878 sent him to carry presents from the 
emperor to the sultan of Wadai ; hirt the exjiedi- 
tion was attacked and driven back by Arabs in 
the oasis of Kufia. The last public mission of 
Kohlfs A^^as to take a letter from the German 
emperor to tlie negus of Abyssinia in 1885. Nearly 
every one of liis journeys is described in a separate 
hook — e.g. lieisQ durck MaroA/co (4th ed. 1884); 
Heine chtroh Nord- Africa in lSGo~G7 { 1868 and 1873, 
in Pcteniia7i7is Mitteiluiigeii) \ La7id mid VoUi in 
Afrilca (1870); Quev dnrch AfrUca (1874); and 
some other’s. 

Rolltak, a town of British India, in the 
Punjab, 42 miles NW. of Delhi. Turban.'^ .are 
manufactured. Pop. (1881) 15,699. — The disti'lct 
has an area of 1811 sq. in. and a pop. of 653,609. 

Rokitanskyn Karl, Baron von, founder of 
the school of pathological anatomy at Vienna, was 
horn at iConiggrlitz in Bohemia on 19th Fehi nary 
1804, studied medicine at Pi-agne and Vienna, in 
1828 was appointed assistant to the professor of 
Pathological An^Ltomy in the university of the 
latter city, and in 1834 succeeded him. He like- 
wise held the offices of prosector at the city infii'inary, 
legal anatomist to the city, and medical adviser to 
the ministry of education and public worshix>. In 
1869 lie Avas made president of the Ans Irian 
Academy of Sciences, He retired from Avoik in 
1875_, and died on 23d July 1878. Althoiigh 
Rokitansky agreed aaTUi the old humoral patho- 
logists in so far that he I’egarded the changes of 
the blood as the cliief immediate causes of disease, 
belaid the principal stress of medical studjMipon 
inorhid anatomy, post-mortem dissection, and 
observation. He stairds pre-eminent amongst Ger- 
man nredreal teaclievs as the one who established 
pathological anatomy as the basis of all original 
scienbilic inquiry in the domain of medicine. His 
teachings were published in the great Avork lland- 
huoh dev pailiologiselien Anatomic (5 vols. 1842-46 ; 
3d ed. 1855-61 ; Eng* trails, of Sydenham Societj’', 
4 vols. 1849-52), and in Memorials of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences. See an anonymous Biography 
(Vienna, 1874). 

Rokitlio, a vast sivampy region, now being 
gradually drained, betAveen tlie rivers^ Pji|mb, 
Dnieper, arul Boi’esina in West Russia. _ This 
region is regarded by Posche as the original 
home of the Aryans, Avhence proceeded the Take- 
dAvellers of SAvitzevlaiid and the Po valley. See 
Aryan RxS.ce. 

Roland (Ital. Orlando j Span. RoMcm), the 
name of tire most prominent hero in the Charle- 
magne legend. Unlike most legendary heroes* 
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liolaiitl is a liguie in iii^toiy as Mell as in poetiv 
atnl fable, thoiigli it cannot be saia that the 
jjlace he occupies as a liistorical pei&onag^e is 
uu imposing one. ^ All tliat^ 'we know of him is 
cuntainetl in one line of E^inhaurs Vita Karoliy 
chap, ix., and that simply recmds his name, 
Hiuodhuidus, his lank of prefect or warden of tlie 
march of Eiitfcany, and his death at the hands of 
tlie Gascons in a valley of the Pyienees. Sucli is 
the acorn from which a whole forest of lomance has 
sprung up. Accordiim to the Annals (commonly 
attributed to Eginhaul, but by some to Angilherb, 
wdio died lifbeen years befo] e they end), Chailemayne 
was invited in 777 to take possession of Saiagos^^a 
and other cities in Spain hy ibn al Arabi, leadei of 
the revolt against the Ivlialif Abd-er-Iiahinan, and 
in 778 crossed the Pyrenees into the teriitory of 
the Gascon'^, attacked and took Pamplona, the 
stronghold of the Navane‘<e, and advanced to Saia- 
goissa, and having _ leceived the submission of 
Ibu al Aiabi and liis fiieiids, and taken hostages 
of them, returned the way he came. Accoidiug lo 
other accounts the Saracens jrlayed him false, and 
a rising of the Saxons compelled him to hasten 
home. Al ^lakkaii nieiely says that after warring 
for some time with Abd-er-Rahman he sent him 
an embassy proposing an alliance and fiieiidship, 
and that peace was concluded between them. At 
any rate it is ceiLain that Charles made hut a short 
stay ill Spain, that on his way hack he levelled the 
walls of Pamplona to the giound, and tliab about 
25 inilcb north-east of it the reaiguaid of his army 
W'as annihilated by the Gascons. ‘ Paiscida Vallis,’ 
the common etymology of PLuncesvalles, the scene 
of the disaster, is, of course, like all .sucli ety- 
mologies, non.sense. In its oldest known foim the 
name is Bences vals, and there can he no doubt 
that it is Basque. AVhatever may he the true 
leading of the hist syllable, the last two are clearly 
a corruption of mhal or za.val, a woul W'hicli enters 
into the composition of perhaps a hundred place- 
names in Navarre and the Basque provinces, 
always indicating a flab, level space, which exactly 
describes the battlefleld. It is a small oval plain, 
evidently an old lake-bed, shut in all round, except 
on the south wliere the waters escaped, by steep 
mountain-ridges clothed from base to summit with 
thick beech woods. To the north there is a slight 
depression where, by the Col of Ibaileta, a path 
crosses the crest of tlie Pyrenees and deseenda the 
A^al Carlos to St Jcan-Pied-de-Porfc. The features 
of the spot, and the facts of the catastrophe, no 
doubt, also, are faithfully given in a few words hy 
Eginhard, wdio in his youth inusb have often lieaid 
them spoken of hy Cliarlein ague’s old soldiers. As 
the army, by reason of the narrowness of the place, 
w'as marching in extended Older, the Gascons, who, 
pioliting hy the denseness of the woods that abound 
there, had posted themselves in ambush on the 
heights, rushing upon those guarding the rear, 
Imned them into the valley heneath, and theie 
slew tliem to a man j and having seized tlie haggage, 
diapeiaed under cover of the night in all directions, 
so that there was no liiuling them to take vengeance 
u])on them. Koncesvalles is in fact a natural trap, 
and it says little for Charles as a general that he 
should have venbured into it witliout liisb securing 
the heights and scouring the Avoods ; ^ for Avhen 
Boland, iu the Chunsoiiy thinks of it, it is too late. 
He wa.s in a ho.stilo country, made so by his own acts. 
It may he — to put him in the moat favourable light 
—that lie was compelled hy military necessity to 
invade Navarre, that resistance forced him to take 
Pamplona, that levelling its Avails, though it looks 
awkAvardly like spite, Avas a piecautionin vicav of 
a future campaign, and that, in .short, he ^simply 
used military license upon the country.’ But this, 
as Major Dalgetty observes, ‘ excites no benevolence 


m tbo^e Avlio su-tain injury,’ and the Basque':^ of 
Navaiie luul good iea>oii to recent tlieir treatment 
at Jiis hand's. They Aveie not semi^savage iiioun- 
taineeis, most French av liters ti\ to make them 
out, but a gallant little ClirKtian state holding their 
own stoutly, after the fa'^hion of Pelayo, against 
the conimon foe ; and yet thia> pillar of the church, 
this pious chain j)ion of CliiEtianity, hot from the 
conversion of the Saxons, comes doAvn U]ion them, 
for liis own ends treats them as if they were 
Saracens, or Avoi.se, takes aAMiy fiom them their 
armour wherein they ti listed, their Avails, next to 
their mountain'^ their best leliance, and lea\e.s them 
naked to their enemie-5, Eginliaid may talk of the 
perfidy of the Gavseons, and poets sentiinentali‘'e 
over the dolorosa rottny hut lii^toiy and justice aaIII 
call it a merited retribution for overhearing niili- 
taiism, and the pioper imnishment of insolent con- 
tempt foi" a V eak advei&ary. 

Natuially , the tiagic chaiacter of the dPaster, and 
the leveise to the mighty king of the Franks at the 
close of Avhat was looked upon as a holy AAar, made 
a deej) and Avide-spiead impiession. IJpon liiiu^elf 
the eflect, the Annah pay, Avas that it clouded the 
success of his expedition, and there can he no doubt 
tliat already in his lifetime it Avas a theme Avith the 
popular luinsti els far and aa ide. In the middle of the 
Dth century the biographer of Louis held it needles', 
to mention the names of those aaIio fell, qnkt v^dgata 
snnt.^ In course of time the story underwent modi- 
lications in the hands of the poets. Everything in 
it w as inagiiifled. The expedition became a cam- 
paign _ lasting tAvice as marry jeam as it had 
occupied montlis ; the disaster" Avas made a defeat 
of vast proportions, Avhich, as a matter of course, 
Avas accounted for hy tieacheiy, the traitor Gaiielon 
being invented for that purpose ; the Basques Aveie 
turned into Saracens; and foi further dramatic 
effect Charlemagne, Avho Avas hut tliirty-six, Avas 
lepreseiited as a A^enerahle old man A\*it’h a snoAv- 
white beard, and Boland as his neplieAv. And here 
it may be asked, hoAv came Boland to he set up as 
heio? Eginhard mentions tAvo otheis as having 
fallen, Anselm and Eggihard, both of them per .'sons 
of at least equal rank, and more immediately con- 
nected W’itU the .sovereign; but nothing more is 
heard of either. The only explanation is that, if they 
Aveie left iinAvept, uuhonoured, anri unsung, it Avas be- 
cause the joiigleui.s could not conveniently .sing tlieir 
names, AAdiile Kodland, Holland, Hollairz, Boland 
lent itself to song a.s if made on purpose. ‘An old 
song ’ is held to mark the zero of importance, but 
it ia one of the most potent of agencies. It lui ks 
among the roots of history, dispensing immortality 
at Avill, and conferring renoAvn irrespective of deed's 
or merit*^. Boland, for aught Ave knoAV, aa'us only 
an ordinary Breton country-gentleman, but old 
songs have made him the equal of Achilles, Hector, 
Alexander tlie Great, and Arthur of Britain. Of 
these old songs Ave knoAv little or nothing beyond 
the fact of their existence. If the harhara ccirnuna 
taken doAvn by Charlemagne s orders Avere of the 
same sort, they Avere probably the only ones of the 
Icincl ever committed to Avidtiiig. Nor do Ave knoAv 
much more of their relation to the earliest Avritten 
lays. !M. Leon Gautier, AAdro lias made the subject 
the study of Iris life, at fast held that the clunisons 
dc geste Avere little more than the primitive .songa 
strung together, hut Ire noAv thinks that they Avei-e 
merely inspired hy them, and borrowed only their 
legendary and traditional element.^. The truth 
probably lies betAveen the tAvo vieAvs, It is more 
likely that there is no hard and fast line to be 
draAATi betAveen tire songs and tire chansons d& 
gestOy and that the latter Avere of very gradual 
groAvbh. The jongleurs in singing the songs, can- 
tilenre, or ballads, as Ave should call them, re- 
lating to an event like the Boucesvalles disaster. 
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would nafcuially from time to time iiitioduce new 
ime« for the sake of iiov^elty or as connecting links, 
and Uius a recognised sequence would be estab- 
lished, whicU, as iniusbielsy became uioie and moie 
of an art, the jongleurs juore like trouveres, and 
their lieareis Jiiore cultured and ciitical, would in 
course of time grow into a continuous lay. Jiy 
some siicfi process aa this, in all piobabiiity, tJie 
ChcuLsoR de Boland, unquestionably tlie oldest and 
best of the chansons de gcste, was prorluced. 

The oldo&t hn'in in wliich we have it is that of the 
I MS, ill the i3odleiaii Liluury, Oxford, written pre- 
I sumably towards the end of the 12th century; but 
this is evidently by no means its oldest form as a 
I cou '^ec u fci V e poe m, AI. Cla u ti er, wh o 1 o v es pi’eci on , 
places its composition between the Norman Con- 
quest and the hist Criisjule, but it is impossible to fix 
precisely the date at wliicli it ceased to be a mere 
congeiies of songs and became a chftnson do gestc; 
at any rate tlje two references to England as one 
of Cliaiiemagne’s many conquests cannot be relied 
ujjon. Nor do the allusions to Alunt ^yai^t-A^icUel 
justify the assertion tliat it is cerUtudif the work 
of uNoimaii. It is of coiuse in the language of 
tlic n 01 them lialf of France, the language of the 
trouvcies, but there is no good reason for assigning 
it to anyone province. An interesting reference to 
the country of tlie poem is spoiled by AL Gautier. 
The death of Boland, we are told, was presaged in 
France by storms and eaj’tliquakes 'from {saiiit- 
Alichel to SeinK, from Jlesancon to AVissant.’ It is 
not ceitain here what place is meant by Seiii^, M. 
Fvaucisque-AIicbel suggests Kens; a ISth-contury 
MS. reads Bains (Beiuis); AI. Gautier boldly pro- 
po.ses tlie 'saints of Cologne’ — i.e, the relics iire- 
served tliere. Far more piobably, as a glance at the 
map will sliow, tJie jilace intended i.s Saintes on the 
Cliarente, the old capital of the Kantuiies and of 
Saintonge, a town tliat makes a considerable liguve 
in the middle ages and in the Charlemagne legend. 
AVitli the other tliree places mentioned it foi'ins 
a quadrangle which exactly represents tlie region 
within which the Cangm d^oil was doiuinaiit. 
South of the line from Saintes to liesancon was the 
country of tlie Itunjne d^oc, tlie Proveni;‘al ; west of 
the line from Mont Saint- Michel to Samtes was 
the Breton ; east of the line from Besan^oii to 
Wissant, near Calais, the language was Teutonic. 
The old minstrel was not thinking of a Bbiiie ' 
frontier, as AI. Gautier imagiiios, but of the habitat , 
of his hearers, the country where his Avords wtjuld 
he undeiatood. The best, and imwt likely the 
oldest, part of the poem is that wliich deals with 
the cuiuuat at Bonces vail es, Bol anti’s refusal, until 
too late, to sound liis horn, the deeds and tleatlis 
of the xieeis one by one, and of Boland last of all. 
The opening portion, tlie despatcli of Gaueloii at 
RolaiuV H suggestion as envoy to tiie Saracens, his 
anger and beti'ayal of Bolantl in revenge, and tlie 
concluding jiarfc, the vengeance of Charlemagne, and 
the trial and death of Ganeloii, probably came later. 
There can be little doubt tliat the episode of the 
Emir Baliganb was a comparatively late addition. 

Besides tlie Oxford AIS. tliore are lialf-a-dozen 
others ranging from the 13 bh to the IGfch cen- 
tury. ^ Tlie difiereuces between the earlier and later 
aie signilicaut. In the Oxford MS., which is 
one of the little pocket cojiies carried by the jong- 
leurs, the assonant rliyme (that which' disregards 
the consonants and depends on the accented vowel) 
is maintained thioughout, the same assonance being 
kept up bo the end of each lireak or paragrapli. In 
the later MSS. the assonant is turned into the full 
consonant rliyme, and tho poem expanded to twice 
or thrice its former lengfcli. Tlie first shape m the 
poem as mnp ^ the second as adapted for readers 
when the minstrel was no longer the sole vehicle 
for poetry and reading was becoming a common 


accomplishment, A veiy clo.se German veisiou 
the Buolandes Liet, bhoivs that early in the loth 
centuiy tlie chanson had passed out of its native 
country and language ; and it is almost as clo.selv 
folloAved in the Icelandic Karla may nm hay a of the 
13th. The Chanson do lloland is the foundation 
of the Chailcmagne legend. Charles’s ivais and 
quarrels with his vassals Avould no doubt of them- 
selves have furnislied themes for the joiigleuis, but 
the legend, culminating in the Alorgaiite of Pulci 
and the Orlandos of Boiardo and Ariosto, is the 
outcome of the story of Boland and Boiicesvailes. 

The following aie the printed editions of the Chanmi 
de Roland From the Oxford ABS., by Fiancisqne Alicliel 
( PaiiS; 1837 ) ; 'Pext, with translation, by F. Genin (Paris 
1850); the Oxfmd text, ed. by Professor Muller (Gott* 
1851; reprinted Avith additions, 1803, 1S7S); 2d ed of 
F. Midiel’b, ivith text of 13tli-centuiy MS. in the Bib 
Nat. added (Pans, 1SG7); Ran'CAval, Oxford text R 
Boelnncr (Halle, 1872) ; AIS. of Lib. of Bt Alark, V'enice 
fac-.siiuile by E. Kolbing (Heilbroim, 1877) ; Oxfoid MS.’ 
od. by E. Stongei, with a photograph fac-shmle (Hcilhionn 
1878); Text, with trajislation m assonant ihyme, Petit 
de Julleville (Paris, 1878 )j Text, with translatioii, com- 
mentary, notes, &ic., by Liiou Gautier (IGth ed. i887). 
There aie other tiaiislations by Jonain, Lehngeiir St 
Albin, and J iibert. By far the best is by the Baron d’Avi d 
(Pans, 1805, 18GG, 1877). ’I'ho Ruolandts LtU was 
printed in 1727, and again by W. Giinnn in 1833, and by 
Karl lhartseh (1874); and there i.s a translation by W. 
Heit;! (1801). Alls AJarsli in 1854 tianslated Vifet’s 
epitome of the poem, and Mr Jolin O' Hagan has given 
an aecuiale, scholarly, and spirited version fiom the 
original (2d ed. 1883), There is also an English transla- 
, tion by L. Babillon (New A^ork, 1885). 

ItolaiHl d«i la Platiiire, JitAN AIabjis, ami 
liirt greater wife, Majiamk Bola>!D {nde AJarie- 
Jeanne, nr Alanori, Bhlipon), are among the moat 
memorable iuartyi‘3 of the Frcncli Bevolubion. 
Boland was born of a decayed legal family at 
AHllefiancbe neai Joyous in 1734. lie inadehW way 
unaided, and liad riwen Lo be inspector of manufac- 
tures at Amierih, \\ hen about the eloso of 1775 he 
made the acquaintance of hia gifted wife. She was 
twenty year a hia junior, having been boin at 
Paris, 18t)i Alarcli 175^, daugbler of an engraver, [ 
udio liad mined liimself ])y unlucky speoulfttioiife. | 
Fioni the hist an eager and imaginative child, | 
s.he read everything, even hm-aldry, and IMutaicli ! 
made the young idealist a lepublic'au for life. At > 
eleven fllie went for a year into a ooni'ent Lopiei«ue j 
for her bust comm union, ne.vt passed a year with 
her grandmother, and then rotiuiied to her fathers 
liouBe, where she read JluH'oTi, Bossuet, and Ilel- 
ydbius, and at length found her gospel in the wjib- 
ings of Boiis.scan. Her ad mil able motlier died in 
1775, and the girl, .soJitaiy and pooi, untouched in 
heart by Iier many adiiiiicrR, and souied to her father 
by his nuseoiuluct, at length in February 1780 
manied the estimable Boland. lie was over forty, 
thin, yellowish, carelens in dicss, abrupt and ansteie 
in manners, solid and well-inforinea indeed, bub 
dry, uuKympathetic, and adtlicted to talking about 
himself. But she buried the latent passions of 
her heart, and for ten yeais made herself an 
admira-hle wife and mother, nitli perfect domestic 
simiilicity. Tliey lived at Amiens, whore her only 
child, a daughter, was born (October 1781); and 
next at liycms, and travelled in England and 
SwitzorJand. The Agricultural Society of Lyons 
charged Boland to draw uj) its for the States- 

general, and in February 1791 Iio went to Paris to 
watch the intovests of its municipality, returned bo 
Lyons in Seiitember, but came back to Paris before 
the close of the yeai*. It was now that Aladame 
Boland’s masculine intellect and womaids heaib 
made lier tlie queen of a coterie of young aucl 
eloquent enthusiasts that included all the famous 
and ill-fated loaders of the Gironde, Brisnot, Buzob, 
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Petion, and at hr&t even Ilobe&piene and Danton. 
Her noble beauty, dark e^cpiessive eye's, sweet 
voice, and eloquent words added a '’cliaiiii to 
patviotisiii that wp ii resistible. In March 1792 
Koland became iiiinistev of tlie Intel ioi, and his 
stiff inanneis, louiid hat, and unbuckled shoes 
<^biuck di*^!!!!!^ into the comb. Tliiee months later 
he was dismissed for his disloyal remonstrance to 
the king, who had refused to sanction the decree 
for the ban isl linen t of the priests. It was Madame 
Roland’s vigorous pen that wrote this lettei, as ; 
indeed she wrote most of the papers that her 
husband signed. He was lecalled after the king’s 
removal to the Temple, made himself hateful to 
the Jacobins by his piotests against the September 
massacres, and took his pait in the last ineffectual 
stuiggle of the Girondists to form a model ate paiby. ' 
It was in the last days of the Gironde that the 
leciprocal affection between Madame Roland and 
Buzot crossed the indermite hounds that separate 
friendship from love. It was the one touch of soft- 
ness that her nature needed, says Saint e- Ben ve, to 
make it Mdiolly fenniiiiic and Fiench. But her j 
Spartan soul saciilicecl its passion to duty, and j 
strong in the purity of her heart she made a | 
confidant of her husband, partly perhaps because ' 
she sought in tliis a strange safeguaul against her- 
self, but doubtless still muie because the ideal love 
to that exalted virginal heart was a love nourished 
upon sacrilices, that encircles its object with an 
aureole of respect, and dreads to find in possession 
the end of its eiichaiitmeiit. The stuiggle hi ought 
on six days of physical exhaustion, and on the 
seventh the soiiiul of the tocsin announced the 
proscription of the Twenty-two {31st May). 
Roland had been anested, hut escaped and tied to 
Rouen ; Buzot and some of the othei.s lied to Caen to 
organise insurrection, but in vain ; next day she 
heiself was seized and carried to the Ahbaye. Set 
at liberty two days later, she was arrested anew 
and taken to Sainte-Pclagie. She had live inoi'e 
months of prison before death closed lier tragedy 
of life, and during tliis time she wrote her un- 
finished Memoires^ furtively, with a swiftly flowing I 
pen, on sheets of coaise giay paper given her by | 
a kindly turnkey, often blotted by the falling 
bears. The stern joy with which she had hailed 
the dawn of revolution, her hatred of the throne, 
the high hope and heroic disiiiLerestedness of her 
dreams— all her sincere illusLons were now dissi- 
pated, and at length she saw into the heart of 
that declamatory tragedy called the Revolution. 
Her character, made perfect through suffering, took 
on a new lefineiiient ; she carried with her into 
death something of the sanctity of the martyr, and 
still, ill Carlyle’s phrase, like a white Grecian 
statue, serenely complete, she shines in that black 
wieck of things. She bore herself in prison with 
a giadoiis and queenly dignity, buried in her 
Thomson, Shaftesbury, Plutarch, and Tacitus. The 
approach of death unsealed her lips, and (22d June 
to 7th July) in four letters to Buzot, strangely 
discovered in 1863, she spoke out a love that could 
never now come into conflict with duty. On the 
1st November, the morning of the execution of the 
Twenty-two, she was transferred to the Con- 
ciergerie, and there lay for eight days. Slie went 
to the Tiibunal dressed all in wliite, her long 
black hair hanging down to the girdle, and in tlie 
dusk of the 8tli November 1793 she was carried 
to the guillotine along with a trembling printer of 
assignats, whom she asked Samson to take first to 
save him the horror of seeing her head fall. — ‘You 
cannot,’ said she, ^refuse tlie last request of a 
woman.* It is usually told how, on the point of 
entering the awful shadows of eternity, she asked 
for pen and paper to write down tlie strange 
thoughts that were rising within her, but Sainte- 


Beuve tliiiiks it iinpo'*^ibk*, pueiile, uiitiue to the 
natuie of tite Jieioine, as ’well uiuiutheiiticateil 
by good coiitempoicLry evidence. As slie looked 
up at the statue of "Liberty, she exclaimed, ‘0 
Lilteito, com me on t a jouee !’ oi as it L still more 
commonly given, MJ Libcitc, que de crimes on 
com met en ton nom ! ’ Sim had often said her 
hushand would not lung survive her ; a week later 
he lan himself tlirough with his swoid-stiek near 
Rouen, November IJ, 179.3. 

Madame Iloland's MChiun’o, reflects little of the 
honors amid which it written, hut 15 a serene and 
dehghtful revelation of her youtli in a series of charniiiig 
glimi>&e<3. But in wTiting she is best and most natural in 
her lettei ft, as in tlie series to Bose, tho'-e to Bancal des 
I-sbarts, tlie four to Buzot, and the exquisitely simple 
letters to her two school friend'-, Hennette and .Sophie 
Canuet. The best editions of the Mtiiunre% for the first 
time printed in their entirety, aie those of Dauban (1SG4) 
and Faugere (1S()4). His L^ttcirs "weie collected by 
Dauban (3 vols. 18G7). »Sce the histories of the Revolu- 
tion by Michelet, Carlyle, Von B^'bel, icc. ; the studies 
of Dauban (lfca4) ; Mathilde Blind (l&M)); V. Limy, 
Beux J'emiiies <’'librc3 (18S4); and Austin Dobson, Four 
(1890) ; yamte-Beme, in JVouicaux Lundh, 
yol.^viii., and m Portraits de Femniti , ; and E. Sclierei, 
in Etudcii sur Ui Litt'rature Coiitcmjjorauiet vol. ii. 

Rolf. See Northmen, Normandy. 

Roller {Coracud(e)t a family of Picaiian buds 
cliaracteiistic of the Etliimiian and Oriental legions, 
although the coiiiiiiou Roller is extensively distiih- 
uted in the PaUeaictie leginii and a few speeius 
enter the Austialian legion. None aie found 
in the New AVorld. Madagascai po-'setses thiee 
species peculiar to itself, and ‘•u dilleieiit fioiu one 
another that they aie legarded as types of diffeient 
genera, and so diffeient f 10111 othei rolleits that 
t^hey are grouped into a sepaiate suli-family, 
Biachypteraeianie ; they aie named grmind-iolleis, 
and are nocturnal in Iiahit. An Indian species, 
Eiirystonim oricntalls^ is also nocturnal. The 
Common Roller {Coracias garnila) is an autiinm 
or more larely a spring visitor to the British 
Isles; and about one bundled have been lecordcd 
since tlie lust one was noticed by Sir Thomas 
Browne in 1644. Some liave vinited the Oiknevu 



The Common Roller ( Coracia^ garrula). 

and Shetlands, one has been found as far w’est as 
St Kilda, and about half a dozen have been 
recorded from Ireland. It is a straggler to northern 
Europe; in central Europe it la conunon; in 
countries hordeiing on the Mediten’anean it is 
very abundant. It ranges through Asia to Omsk 
in Siberia and to Nortli-tvest India. In winter it 
extends its migrations to Natal and Cape Colony. 
In size it is about a foot long. The general colour 
is light bluish green; the mantle is chestnut- 
brown ; the wdngs and rump aie adorned with 
beautiful azure blue. Tlie female resembles the 
male in plumage. Nesting takes place in the 
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Among tlie other varie<l public ■works of the 
Koiimns are thdr Aqueducts (q.v.) and bridges, 
ti'imuplial Arches (q.v'.), pillars of viofcory, and 
tombs. Of fclic tombs of the Romans tlic earlie.st 
and best specimen is tliafc of Cmeilia Melella (wife 
of Cras.sii.s) on the Aiipian Way (fig. 4). It con- 
sists {like most Ronuin toml).s) of n ronnd drum 








Fig. 4. — Tomb of CLceilia Metella. 

placed oil a nquare bascineiit, and was probably 
sni'inonniod liy a conical roof. TJio tomb of 
Angn.stiis was "similar, on a very large scale, and 
the sloping roof was broken into terraces planted 
with trees. That of Adrian (now the castle of St 
Angelo in Rome) is unoilier enonnous example. 
The tombs worn goiiernlly ranged along the ways 
leading to tlve gates of cities. 

The later tombs of Rome arc well worthy of 
.study, as tliey contain many .specimen.^ of ibc 
traufsitioii townnlM tlie Chri.stian style. They are 
generally vaulted, frequently with domes, afi, for 
instance, the tombs of fit Helena anil St a Costanza. 
FergnsHO]! also places the so-called ‘Teinple of 
Minerva Medica’ (fig. 5) amongst the tonilw. It 



Fig. 6, —Plan of the Tcmplo of Minerva Medica at Rome. 

is a beau fcif idly arranged building ^vith ten Bides, 
all containing deep niches (except tlic aide -with 
the door), sunnounted by a clerestory, with ten 
well-proportioned windows. The vault is polyg- 
onal inside and outside; and the peiidentiveB, 
riba, buttresaes, &c. , which played so important a 
part ill the ChrisUan architectuvo both of the East 
and West, are distinctly used in its construction, 

Of the domestic architecture of the Romans wo 


have many wonderfully preserved specimens in 
Hevcnlaucum and Pompeii, showing both tlm 
arraiig(3nje]it.s and decorations of the ilwellings of 
fill clasKC,s. Of the great palace.s and villas, how- ' 
ever, none remain except the palace of Diocletian, at 
Spalato, in Balm atia— an im port ant building, which 
shows many stops in the progress of the style, ! 

See, besides tlie Handbooks of architecture R. ' 
— Adam, iZftuta of ihc Ptdace of Diacletian (1764) ' ! 
Taylor and Cressy, Architect itr(d Anticjuil’m of ' 
[tome (1821; now eel 1874); Freeman, Historical 
imd Architectural <S7i;cfL7ie« (187G); T. G. Jack- 
son, Dalmatia, the Q^iamero, and Istria (3 vols 
1887). 

Koinaii tlatliolic Clnii’ch. Cardinal 
Rellarmine, in Ids treatise Do EgcL milit, 
chap, 2, deliiieH the ‘ church copytigu im iutj. 9 . 
niiUtaiib^ as follows: ‘An by j. b. iippincott 

I aB.seml)ly of men united by Couiiwny. 

the ]>rofe.s.sion of the .same Christian faith, 
and by the comiiiuiiioii of the same sacra, 
men is, uiulor tlie ndo of legitimate pastons, 
and especially of the one vicar of Christ on 
onrLli, the Roman pontilT.’ It is evident 
that this is really a (le/lnition of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Tlie trutli is that the 
Roman Catholic Church claims exclusive 
right to the title of Church of Chmt on 
earth, and declare, s that ‘outside of her fold 
til ere is no salvation.* Tliis claim of the 
m lurch of Rome to be the exclusive means 

^ of salvation Ims been much misundorstood, 

and calls for some word.s of exphmatioii. 
Aa wc intend to remove a miacouception, 
we explain iiist what tlie claim does not mean. It 
doo.s not mean tlnit none but Roman Catholics j 
' are in the way of salvation. This is sufficiently i 
[ clear fi’om the Encyclical letters ( ‘ Quanto com ' 
ilciaiuur') of Pone ITus IX., dated August 10, 
1803. ‘It is well known,’ Muntea Hia Holiness, 

‘ tlmt those who labour under an invincible ignor- 
ance conceviiiiig our must holy religion, and 
who at tlie Htune time sedulously observing the 
natural law and the n recop ts thereof, which are 
insorihed by Cod ou tne Imart.s of all, arc ready 
to obey God, can, the virtue of divine light 
and gi'ace working within tliem, attain to eternal 
life.’ It is not then the teaching of the Roman 
Gluirch that none bnt Roman Catholics are .mved, 
T]i (3 Heuse of the axiom ‘outside the Church of 
Romo there is no salvation,’ as understood by 
Roman Catholic theologians, is that, whereas Christ 
came on earth to establish a church wliicli was to 
be the divinely appointed means for the salvation 
of all men, the Roman Catholic (llimrch is that 
church. Further light may be cast on the sense of 
tliis axiom by considering ilie di.stiiiction Jiiade by 
Roman Catholic theologians between the body of 
the church and the soul of the cliurcli. By the 
body of the church they understand the cimrcK 
considered as a visible and external .society. By 
the soul of the ehurch they undemtand tlie super- 
natural life of the members of tbc church — that is 
to say, sanctifying grace. Whoever, then, is iu 
Uie state of grace belongs to the soul of the church. 
WlioGver in not in the state of grace, even though 
he belong to tlic visible and external organisation or 
body of the chiircli, doca not belong to the soul of tlie 
cliurcli. Kow the axiom ‘ outside the clmrcli there 
is no salvation ’ has reference primarily to the Boiil 
of the cliurcli. Tliua, then, according bo Roman 
Catholic doctrine, tlie non -Catholic who dies in the 
state of grace is saved. The Catliolio who dies out 
of the state of grace is lo.st. 

In the symbol eommonly known as the Nicene 
Creed, faith is expressed in * one, holy, (latliclic, 
and Apostolic Church,’ Christian antiquity then 
regarded uni by j sanctity, catholicity, and aposto* 
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licity as properties of the true chiirclh Tlie , upoatolicity, >vhich ^ve sJiall next explain. Her 
Clmrch of Rouie claiins to possess these properties, | helief in her coiitiiuiarice of existence till the eud 
arid bo possess them niamfestly, and in coiise- ‘ she hoses on CJh^i^t s proini'^e of constant assht* 
queuce claiias to he clearly recognisable as the ! ance, which she declares was iiuole to heir^elf.— 
true church of Christ.— riie OJiurL*h of Home Finally, the Clmrch of Koine chtinis to possess 
claims to be onc,^ with the coiupletest and most visibly the fourth property of the true church — 
perfect unity, l unity of doctrine, unity of apostolic/ti/. She claims to he apostolic (1) as 
litiirg}’’, _aml unity of government. (1) \\ ifch unity founded hy Cliiist tlirougli the apostles, and be- 
of doctrine. Koinan Catholics all the ivorJd ov’er cause her pastors descend from tiie apostles hv a 
have precisely the same faith : the learned, indeed, succession which has never been broken. Under 
may hav'e a larger acquaintance ivitli the doctrines this Jiead we may remark tliat, while many Pro- 
of faith than the illiterate; hut there is nothing testaiit writers have denied that St Peter the 
believed by the luost^ learned theologian which is apostle ever resided in Koine, on tlie other hand 
not believ'ed, at l^ast implicitly, hy the most simple many well-known Protestant authorities, sncIi aa 
ineiuher of the faithful. Ev^ery Roman Catholic Barrow, Cave, Chaniier, Vossius, Baratier, Bisliop 
says, ‘ I believe whatever the lioly Catholic Pearson, and Wliiston, have freely conceded this to 
CJiurch proposes for my belief.’ (2) AVTth unity the Catliolics, Whiston states that the fact of St 
of liturgy. In every part of the world the Roman Peter’s residence at Rome ‘is so clear in Christian 
Catholic Church otters the same unbloody sacrifice antiquity that it is a shame for any Protestant to 
of the mass, everywhere administers the same sacra- confess that any Protestant ever denied it.’ Bishop 
meiitSs everywIicrc observes the same great festival Pearson declares tliat'it is wonderful that tlui-se 
days, iJcc. (3) With unity of goverainent. Roman can be found who deny that Peter ever was at 
Catholics, whebliev living under monarchical or Ronie.’ Baratier is still more emphatic ; ‘ Ail the 
republican governments, whether united to each ancients,’ he writes, ‘ and the great majority of the 
other or divided from each other by their various modems have undertaken to ilerive the succefc.siou 
national interests, are everywlieve in .subjection to of the bishops of Rome from the apostle Peter, 
their pastors ami bisliops, and above all to the So great in this iiiattei’ has been the agreement' of 
Holy See. Indeed, it has peihaps never been all that in truth it ought to he deemed a miracle 
denied that with respect to unity the Roman that certain persons horn in our day have presumed 
Catholic Church excels all other churches. — The to deny a fact so manifest.’ Besides clainiing con- 
Roiuan Catholic Cliurcli claims to possess visibly iiection with the apostles, by a line of inistorsi 
the second property of the true church — viz. de>sceiuling from them in miinteiruptecl succession, 
sanctity. She claims to be holy (1) by reason of the Church of Rome claims to he apostolical (2) hy 
the holy doctrines which she teaches. Thus, she reason of her doctrines. She <lenies that she has 
insists upon the great truth of moral responsi- ever surrendered any doctrine taught by the 
bilitj^. Bhe declares that, thoimdi man’s freedom apo.^^tles, and slie denies that slie has ever professed 
of will was impaired hy the Fall, it w'as not de- any doctrine which is not contained in divine 
stroyed ; that freedom of will remains, and that apostolical tradition. Here it must he remeniliered 
no adult can be saved without the due exercise that, while the Church of Rome accepts the Word 
of it. She proclaims fcliat ‘ faitli witlioiifc ivork.s Is of God alone and exclusively a.s the Rule of Faith, 
dead.’ She calls upon her children to confront besides tlie Sacred Scriptures or written Word of 
their evil passions with the weapons of fasting and God it admits an unwritten Word of God, which 
mortification in their hands ; holds in high honour possesses an authority equal to that of the written 
the ‘life of counsels,’ the life of voluntary poverty, vVord. By the unwritten Word of God Roman 
chastity, and oliedience ; and declares that such Catholics understand a body of truths delivered by 
was the life of the Lord ami of the precursor of Christ to the apostles, aud by the apostles to their 
the Lord. (2) By reason of the means of holiness successors, and wliich were not in tlie iirst instance 
which she provides. Prominent amongst these a committed to writing. It is certainly worthy of 
Roman Catholic would place the sacrament of note tliat Christ did not write, but preach ; that he 
penance. (3) By reason of the fruit of holiness did not command his apostles to ■write, but to 
whicli she produces. Professing that she has preach ; that only live out of the twelve apostles — 
-existed from the first, the Roman Catholic Church reckoning St Mathias in the place of Judas— are 
"Claims as her own all the saints of past times, recorded to have written anything at all ; that 
She declares that her power of producing saints three out of these five— St Peter, St James, and St 
is strong to this day, and points to a St Francis Jude— have left us nothing more than brief exiistles, 
Xavier, a St Charles Borroiiieo, a St Philip written under particular circuiustances, and for 
Neri, a St Francis de Sales, a St Vincent de Paul, ^lecial reasons ; that more than half of the New 
4 ind many other saints of more recent times, Testament was written by inspired men who wa-e 
And wlioever is acquainted with tlie rigorous not among the apostles to whom the coinniisbion 
inquiry which precedes the process of caiioni- was addressed by our Saviour. The church is the 
"sation, whatever he may think of the faith of depositaiy, guardian, and living and infallible in - 
those canonised by Rome, will admit that the terpreter of both the written and the^ umvrittea 
saints of tlie Roman Churcli were men of even Word of God. It may be remarked, in passing, 
heroic virtue.— The Roman Catholic Church claims that there would seem to he some analogy between 
to visibly possess the third property of the true the Roman Catholic rule of faith and the civil 
churcli— viz, ccttholiciii)* She claims to be Catholic constitution of England. According to Judge 
xlc inasmuch as she was commissioned to Blackstone’s Commentary, the municipal la'U’s of 

‘ teach all nations aud also de facto, aud this in England are divided into lex non scripUt, the un- 
three ways. ( 1 ) With respect to persons. This written, or common law, and the lex scripta,^ or 
ineana that Roman Catholics constitute by far the statute law; and the common law is the ttmt 
moat numei'ous body of Clirisfciaiis. (2) With ground and cliief coriier-,stone of tlie Jaws of Eng- 
respect to place. Tliis means that the Roman land.’ If the question arises as to how these 

Cafcliolie religion is more or less diffused wherever customs or maxims are to he known, and by whom 

Christianity prevails. (3) With respect to time, their validity is to be deteriiiined, Bl^kstone 
This ineana that she has existed visibly since the decides that tlie question must be settled by the 
I days of the apostles, and that she will exist visibly fudges in the several courts of justice, wr these 

' till the end. The claim of continued existence j udges are ‘ the depositanea ophe law, the living 

iroiu the first really merges into the claim of oracles, who must decide in all cases of doubt. 
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The Ciiurch of Koine toadies tliat no addition 
has ever been made to the deposit of faitli left 
by the apostles to the church, and that no ob- 
jective increase of revelation is to be expected. 
She does not denv that divine revelatioiib have 
been made to individuals since the days of the 
apostles, but she holds that such revelationh do 
nob inciease the deposit of Christian revelation, 
and do not constitute an article of Catholic faith 
to be professed by all the faithful. The faithful 
aio not bound to accept revelations made to piivate 
pel. sons, even though the cliuvch should express 
approval of these levelations; for it is understood 
that the church does not intend by her approval 
to guarantee tlioir geiiiiinenebs. Tlie ajiproval 
of the church aiuoiiiits to no moie than a dedaui- 
tion that tiieie is notliiug in the supposed reM'la- 
tions at vaiiancc witli sound faith and nioiaiity. 
Rut though the entire deiioait of faith Avas recci\'ed 
by tlie cliurcli from the apostles, it does not follow 
that’ all the tiiiths contained in this deposit were 
revealed c.ipU<'iU}f, and Jiave been at all tiiiies 
i'xplioltUj taught hy the church. There has, in- 
deed, never been any diHereneo witli lespcct to 
the Jorimd object, ab it is called, or mothe of 
faith, lyimfcever truth Jias hocn believed lias 
I alu'ays been accepted on the autlioiity of God 
' >vho re\eale(l it. Bub with respect to the mLiivrUiI 
object of faitli — i.e. the truths of revelation — theie 
hay been this dillbrcnce, that, while sonic have 
been from the lirsb explicitly believed, otheis ^^ele 
at one time believed implicitly only. The distinct 
proposition and promulgation of these latter doe- 
trines belongs to the wagisterium^ or teaching 
oliice, which the chuvoh exereibcs under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

The church fullila this teaching oliice in imany 
ways ; { 1 ) By indicating in detail the varioins truths 
contained in some complex article of explicit faith. 
Thus, ib was always expressly believed by the 
church that ouv Saviour was a true and pei'fevt 
man. But if our Saviour was tiuly man ib follows 
tluit He iioHsebseil a human body, a iiitional soul, 
a human will, and a human energy. Ami tlieso 
vaiious coiiseouoiicos tiie clnivch distinctly pro- 
posed for explicit belief, on the emergence of tlie 
Oriostic, Apolliriarian, Monotlielito, and other 
heicsies at variance uath these conseqncncob. Or, 
to take an instance from Koinan Catliolic theology, 
the plenitude of tlie primacy of tlio Biahoj) of Koine 
lm.y always been a principle of faith explicitly be- 
lieved. But, as occasions and circumstances re- 
quiied, the church has propo.SGd for explicit faith 
one or other of tlie prerogatives involved in this 
primacy, (2) By enunciating in particular ti'iiLhs 
already coiiqirehended in some univeisal projioaition 
of explicit faith. Thus, while the church had already 
taught that grace was necessary for all salutary 
actions and states, on occasion of the Seniipelagian 
lioreay it diHtinctly decreed thab grace was neces- 
sary for Gii trance into the way of salvation and for 
povseveraiice in the same. (3) By proposing (lit>- 
Unctly and artieulately what Avas already believed, 
though with less disbiiicbnesH. Tlnis, according to 
Roman Catholics, ib has ahvays hceu the belief 
-c honour of 


Arilidity of heretical baptism rvas inipno-ned she 
expiessly declaied that where the pzoper mattei 
foim, and intention Avere employed suck baptism 
A\ab valid, Thus, then, accoiding to the Ihmiau 
Catholic teaching, tlieic may he truths objectively 
contained in the deposit of levelation, or the ic- 
niote lule of faith, Avliich have not been alAvavs 
cleaily pro] )OSed and promulgated by the inoxi- 
mate lule of faitli — i.e. the inugiUcrimn of the 
clmich. Until they aie thus piojmsed and ino. 
nuilgated they may be called in question Avith- 
out loss of faith; for the unity of faith is 
maintained so long as there is due subjection to 
the laagthterium of the church. In the iiistovy of 
many doctrines Ave may distinguish tlnee distinct 
j) liases ; (1) In the first instance, they are im- 
plicitly contained in revelation indeed*, hut nob 
yet proposed by the church; and by the faithful 
they aie not explicitly believed, neither aie tliey 
called in question. (2) Then arise.^ a cuntroveisy I 
concerning these doctrines; some aie ^r acceptim^, 
others for rejficting thein, (3) finally, the chuich’ 
either by solemn judgment oj by her common teach- 
ing, declares that these dociiines belong to the 
tleposit of revelation ; and thcncefoniaid they are 
an object of explicit faitli. 

Tor the tcacliing of the Roman Catholic Church 
concerning tlie Holy See Ave must refer our icadeis 
to the articles PopE, &c. We 

may, however, nieiiLion here that the veiy name 
Roman Catholic is intended as an exjiression 
of the belief that there can be no true Cath- 
olicity Avithout union Avitli Rome. Roman Catli- 
olios asseit that there can be no catholicity 
Avithout unity ; and they contend that the See of 
Rome has ahvays been regarded as the source of 
unity, ami that communion Avith Home Avaa le- 
gnrded by the early church as the ultimate pi oof 
of orthodoxy. In support of this contention they 
quote many striking declarations of tlie Ratheii 
and of the early councils. 'J'he name ‘Roman 
Catholic' is not neAA\ Caidinal NoAVinan, AVriting 
of the 5tli and Otli centuries, says : ‘ It is moie 
than remarkable that Catholics of this period Aveie 
denoted by the additional title of ** Romans." Nor 
Avas this association of Catliolicism Avith the See 
of Rome an introduction of tliat age' {E^t^ag on 
Dctrclapiiicnti chap. v.). 

Tlie liieraieliy of tlic Roman Catholic Clmich 
coihsists of the sovereign pontiir, who is assisted 
by the Sacied College of Cai'dinals, and by several 
saciod congregatimia, or [lenminent ecclesiastical 
committees; of the paLiiaiehs, archbislioiis, and 
bishoiiH ; of tlie apo.stolic dolegal^es, vicai.s, and 
iirefectn; and of certain abbots ami ju elates. The 
cardinals, who are the ad vise) s and assistants of 
the Hovcrcign pontiil, constitute the snpieme coun- 
cil or senate of the church; and on the death 
of the iiqiiUT they elect his successor. The College 
of Cardinals Avhen complete consists of 70 meiii- 
bGi'rt; 6 cardinal bishops, avIiobo dioceses aie the 6 
‘Biihiirhan Bees’ of Ostia and Vcllctii, Poito and 
Banta Rulina, Albano, Frascati, Ihvlestiiua, and 
Habiiia, 60 cardinal piiests, and 14 cardinal 
deacons. In January 1891 there Aveie 64 car- 
dinals, of Avhoiii 3G umve Italian j 9 Austrian, 

- '1 . < Ti,.;fic(h Ml hi sets : 
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vinckl ^Synods. (2) Tlie Congie^ration of Lislioph 
and liegiilaia, for judginj^ appeals against epi&co- 
a I sentences, for the hearing of causes between 
ishops pd regulars, and for the levision and 
approl)atioTi of lules of leligious bodies. (8) The 
Congiegation of Propaganda, for the in*opagation 
of the faith and the government of the chmcli in 
non-Catholic countries. Attached to this theie L 
a Congregation for Atlaiis of the Oriental Rite, witli 
a commission for tlie revision and correction of 
Oriental hooks. (4) The Congregation of Sacied 
Rites, for ilie decision of all questions lelative to 
the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies, and for the 
conduct of the processes of the heatifi cation and 
canonisation of saints. (5) The Congiegation of 
tlie Index, for the coiideinnation of Miitings pre- 
judicial to faith or nioiality. (6) The Coiigi-ega- 
tion of the Holy Oflice, sometimes known as the 
Congregation of the Inquisition, for the examina- 
tion and repres^^ion of heretical doctiines. (7) The 
Conm-egation of Indulgences and t^acred Relies, 
for tlie proclamation of indulgences and tlie decision 
of questions relating to them, and for the aiithenti 
cation and distrihntion of relics. (8) The Congre- 
gation of Ecclesiastical Inniiiinity, for maintain- 
ing ecclesiastical privileges and exemptions, as to 
persons, places, and things. The juiisdiction of 
the congiegations does not -cease on the death of 
the sovereign pontiff; nevertheless all important 
hiLsiness is snspencled dining the vacancy of the 
Holy 8ee. 

There are 10 patriaichatea, with LS patriarchal 
sees— *8 of the Latin rite, and 5 of Oriental lite. 
The greater or more ancient patiiarchates care those 
of Alexandria, Latin; Antioch, with 4 patriavclial 
sees, Latin, Mavonitc, MelchltGy ami Syriac : Con- 
stantinople, Latin; and Jerusalem, Latin. Theles'j 
are those of Babylon, Cliaklaic; Cilicia, Armenian ; 
East Indies, Latin; Lisbon, Latin; Venice, Latin; 
and AA^est Indies, Latin. There aie in the com- 
111 union of Rome, besides the 13 patnarchal sees, 
871 archieiiiscojial and episcopal residential sees 
of the Latin rite, and 76 archicpi'^copal and episco- 
pal residential sees of Oriental rite. Besides the 
aichhishops and bishops of these residential sees, 
theie were in January 1891 308 archhibhops and 
hishopg of titular sees. In the Biitish enipiie there 
are 123 Roman Catholic i evidential arcliiepUcopal 
and episcopal sees, 23 vicariates- apostolic, and 
8 prefectureH'apostolio, with a Roman Catholic 
population of about lO millions. ^ Nineteen of the 
23 vicariates -apostolic in the British empire are 
held or administered by hisliops of titular sees. 
Titular sees, or, as they M’ere styled till 1882, sees 
in jiartibns infldeUum-—\.^,. sees which in ancient 
times existed in those eastern regions which have 
now lost the faith and fallen into barbarism— are, 
for the most part, assigned to archbishops and 
hisliops who are appointed to apostolic delegations, 
of which there are 7, or to vicariates-apostolic, of 
which there are 118, or to prefectures-apostolic, 
of which there are 37, or to the office of coadjutor, 
auxiliary, or administrator of a diocese.^ Delegates- 
apostolic and vicars-npostolic enjoy episcopal juris- 
diction, and exercise episcopal poweis, in countries 
where a hiei'archy proper has never been estal> 


Gregory XVI. created eight districts or vioai fates, 
the London, Western, Ea^tein, Central, Welsh, 
Lancashhe, Yorkshiie. and Noithern, each dis- 
tiict having, of coinso, it'- own licar-apostolic. In 
ISoO Rqie Piu«i IX. ie-e>tahlislipd the Roman 
Catholic lueiaicliy in England. The vicar-!-apos- 
toHc ere all hLhops of titular see's. Thus, Cardinal 
WLeiiian, ulio hetore the 1 0=^101 ation of the hier- 
nrehywa^ ^ip^l^-apnstolic for the Lon<lon distiirt, 
was entitled V Idle \ icar-apostolic Bishop of Meli- 
)otamnf3. Piefects-apostolio aie as a rule not 
nshops, hut bimple piie^ts, vho receive fiom the 
Holy 8ec authoiitv to exeici^'e ^wrtsf-epiRCopal juris- 
diction in missionaiy countne'*. 

As is well known, the Latin lite pievails with 
few exceptions in the AVe^t, and ako in {-oiue 
regions nf the East ; iievcitheles^ various other lites 
aie also follnwejl within the communion of Rome. 
These aie ( 1 ) the (heek lite, of which there are the 
following fnniis. (ft) Tlic (heco-Rmimanian. Theie 
are 3 hisliops and 1 arclihyioji of this lite, whose 
sees aie situated in Au'^tria-Huiigaiy. Tim lan- 
guage of the liturgy ih Roumanian, excepting in the 
parish of Scaiusiii, in the diocese of Lugos, wlieie 
the languafre employed is the ancient Slav, {/;) 
The Giecn-Ruthenian. There aie 8 bishops and 1 
arclihislio]) of this lite. with sees in Aii.stna- 
Hungary and Rns-^ian Poland. The liturgical 
language is the ancient Slav, (c) The Greco- 
Bulgaiian. Of this lite there is an aichhisliop, 
vicar- apostolic, for Constantinople and its neigh- 
hourhond, with 2 bishops, vicars -apostolic, for 
Macedonia and Tin ace. The lituigieal language 
is ancient Slav. (</) The Greco-Melchite. Of this 
lite is the iMelchite patriaich of Antiocdi, with 4 
aichhishopa and 9 hi&hops, whose .secfa are vitnated 
in Syiia. Tlie liturgical language is the Aiabic. 
Theie are ndsaions at Ciesarea in Cappadocia, 
Constantinople, and Malgaia in Tliiace or the pure 
Greek rite, winch are also in communion with 
Rome. (2) The Syiiac rite, of avMcIi there are 
the following form'!, (ft) The pure Syiiac. Of this 
rite is the Syiiac patriarch of Antioch, with 4 arch* 
hibhops and 8 lushojjs, wdinse .sees are situated in 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkish Armenia. The litur- 
gical language is the ancient Syriac, (h] The 
Syro-Chaldaic. Of tliife rite is the patiiaichate of 
Babylon, w’itli 4 aichiepi'-onpal and 7 episcopal sees 
situated in Kuulistan, Tmkish Aiincuia, .Aleso- 
potamia, and Pei'sia. The lituigieal language 
the ancient Clialdaic. (c) The >S)io-MaioTiite. Of 
tiiis rite is the Maronite patriaich of Antioch, and 
7 archbishops and 2 bishops, whose sees aierituated 
in Syria, in various other provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey, and in the island of Cypnis. The litur- 
gical language is the ancient Syriac, (d) The 
Syro-Malaliaric. This rite is followed^ in the 
vicariates-apostolic of Kottayam and Tiicliur in 
the East Indies. The liturgical language is the 
Syro-Malaharic. (3) The xVrmenian lite. To this 
rite belong the Armenian patriarchate of Cilicia, 
the archiepiscopal see of Lemheig in Austria- 
Hungary, the episcopal see of Artuin in the 
Russian empire, and 17 episcopal see=! situated in 
Turkish Asia, Egj^pt, and Peisia, The language 
of the Iiturg>’ is the ancient Armenian. (4) The 
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about 12,000; Italy, 28,853,480; the Netherlands, 
1,439,137; Poitugal, 4,707,078; Kuvopeau Russia, 
8,300,000; Spain, 17,529,800; Sweden and Norway, 
1329; Switzerland, 1,] 90,008. Tor European Turkey 
accurate statistics are not ^iven, ))ut the number 
of Roman Catholics luis been estimated at 1,000,000. 
Thus the total Roman Catliolic population in 
Europe amounts to 140,335,603. According to 
Wenici\s Athiii des Missions Oatlwliqiies (Freiburg, 
1886), tlie liotnan Catholic populations of the 
other continents are as follows ; Asia, 9,234,000 ; 
Afiica, 2,656,000; America, 51,033,790; Australia 
and Polynesia, 672,000. Thus the total Roman 
Catholic population of 61)0 world amounts in nearly 
210,000,000. 

See Caidinal Abvnnmg’s I'cmpovdl il/ns-s/ou of the Roly 
Ghost; NowmAn\s Mmy on Dtvdopmcnt of Dortniiej 
“Wi-^aenian’s Lectures 07i the Oathohe Church; Ward’.s 
Essays on the Church'^s Dootiunat Aniko7'Uy ; Murphy’s 
Chair of FeUr (1888); Leibiut/’s System of Tkeohuty^ 
traudatecl by Russell (1850) ; Oatholla Directory (Burns 
and Oatos); ilCjssjonrs Gntholiem (Propaganda Press, 
Romo), Tlic organisation and statistics nf the Catholio 
Church will 1)1? b)uud in the lelevant ]iaragiapUs on the 
several Catholio countries. The more impovfc.uit Catholio 
doctrines and institvitions are all dealt with in sepavabe 
articles in this worlc ; as are also the saints and tiiiukcrs. 
See especially the artiolos : 

Absolution. Dtniay. Marr. 

AH.vr, Lfiioii I5v.coimiUMii(‘nl itiii. 

Apostolic Suceos- Evticrnc Uiiclicni. l\f(uiaeltl«iu. 

A<t(tltias. Ftisling. Newnnaii. 

Archpriest FesiiralH Drclens. 

Atoneinojit. FianciHOans. rDnaiico. 

Bnptism Gnllican Cliiireli Pcteiv 

BcuodictlDOfj. Cireolc Olinioh. Popp. 

Bihlo. Hell. Pmyer. 

Bishop Hymn Pnost. 

Canoiusatlon. Imago WoishU) Pmgaloiy. 

C.inou Ijiw. ImnmciilatG Con- TIpIips. 

C.udnuil. ccptuni. Upsorvatimi 

Casiiistiy. TmUilgPiieo. Ilnsmy. 

Catcclusiu. Infallibility. Haotaniuuis. 

CoUbacy. Tuiiulsition. Hamilico, 

Cluuch. .Tanspnlsm 8a lids. 

ConfesHion .Tcsiiits Sojjpi'Piogatinn. 

Couucils. Liturgy, 'i'tuiisiibstaiiihdNm 

C’leotN. Lfitsl's H upper. 

Dominicans. I\LuLyjg. Yulgatr- 

Romau iJathoIic Einaiicipatioii. Hee 

Catholio Emancipation. 

RojiiailCC Laii^'uag'os^ » genurcal mime for 
those moilern lauginigcs that are the iiuincdinto 
descendant's of tlie language of ancient Rome. In 
those parts of the empire in which the Roman 
dombiioji and civil iiiHtitnUon.s liad been most 
coiuplolely establiHlied the nativm languagOH were 
speedily and completely supplanted hy that of the 
couquevor-s -the Latin, This was the case in Italy 
itself, in tl)e Spanish peninsula, in Gaul or France, 
iiieluding i)ariH of iSwitzorland, and in Dacia. 
Whoii tlie Roman empire was broken up by the 
iiTiip lions of the norllieni nations (in the 5Ui aiul 
6fcU cenlmies) the intruding tribes stood to the 
Romanised inhabitants in the J'elation of ji ruling 
caste bo a .sulijecL population. The dominant 
Geimans continued, where estahlished, for several 
ceutiu’iGs to use their native tongue among tliem- 
.selves ; but from the first they seem to have 
acknowledged tlie supremacy of the Latin for civil 
and ecclofiiaRlical liuipose.s, and at last the lan- 
guage of the rulers was merged in that of their 
subjects ; not, however, without leaving decided 
traces of the struggle traces cbielly visinh^ in the 
intru.sio23 of numej'ons Gorman words, and in the 
mutilation of the graiumatical forms or in flections 
of the ancient Latin, and the substitution therefor 
of pvepDsitioii.s and auxiliary verbs. It is also to 
be borne in mind that the language wduch under- 
went tins change was not the classica] Latin of 
literature) bub a popular Roman language {lingua 
lioniaim rnsUca) which had been used hy the side 
of the classical, and diileved from it —not to the 


extent of being radically and guimmatically another 
toimue — but chiefly by slovenly pronunciation, the 
negfeeb ov misuse of grammatical forms, and the 
use of ‘low’ and unnsnal word^ ajul idioms. As 
distinguished from the old Ihtgua Latina, the Ian- 
guage of the chuicli, the scho'ol, and tlie law, this 
newly -formed language of ordinary intercomse, in 
its vaiious dialects, was known ‘fiom about tlie 
8bh century as the livrpia liooHma ; and from this 
name, tlirongli the adverb lloiaanic^, came thi? 
teim Romance, applied Imth to the lauguarre ami 
to tlie popular poetry written in it, more especially 
to the dialect and poems of the troulmdouis. The 

Ronmuce languages iCLMiguised liy Die/ are six 

Italian, Spanish, Poi tiigUGse, Pioveneal, Fiencli 
and Rouruauian. Asooli and newer iiivestigatois 
treat/ tlie Romauach of I he (iiisona as a seventh 
sister- tongue ; and each of 1he.se have moie or ie.s.s 
nnmeious dialects. 

According to the tlieory of Pvaynouard, the new 
language that spmugout of the "coirnptioii of the 
Liitiu was at liisi essentially the same over all the 
conutiies in which Latin had heen spoken, asid ia 
]>ieserved to u.s in a pure stale bi the Piovencal, 
or language of thy troiiliadouis ; and it was froni 
this as a common ground, and not from the oiiginal 
Lalin, that ilic hoa'CivlI Neo-Latin tongues diveiged 
into the diiVerent foniis which Ihey now prc.senfc. 
Thin tbeoiy is not accepled by recent inquireis; 
its groundlessness was demonstrated by Cornewail 
Lewis. It is beyond doulit that the aeveial 
daughters of the mother Latin !iad their charac- 
teristic differenceH from the very lirst, as, indeed, 
was inevitable. ’rhe original Lea tin .^ipoken in 
the several provinces of the Roman empire must 
have had very didevent degrees of purity, and the 
corruptions in one region must have diifcred 
fiom those in anolhor according to the nature of 
the sn[)eisedGd tongues. To these didbrences in 
the fuiulaiuGiital Latin must he added those of the 
su])ei added German element, consisting cliielly in 
the variety of dialects spoken by the invatling 
nations ami i>lie diilbrent propoi’tiojis of the con- 
queiing population to the couqneied. Fi’eiicli, as 
Avas to be expected, is richer in Gorman words 
than any other mom her of the family, having 450 
not fouml in the otlievs. Italian is next to French 
in tills respect, but on the uholo is uoaiest to the 
motlior Latin. Hpaiiisli and Portuguese have con- 
siderable Arabic elements ; and Roumanian was 
mucli modi tied by Slavic. The llomaiice tongne.s 
further dilfer from the common ])aroni in simplify- 
ing or dropping tlio inllecUons of nouns, substitut- 
ing for tlieSG tlie use of propositions, and simplify- 
ing tlie verbal forms by a fiee use of auxiliaiy 
verbs. The six great Romance tongues and their 
literatures are treated in the arbicles on Italy, 
Spain, 7'*orLugal, pKJven^’al, France, and Rouniama, 
to which may be added tlie Romausch. 

See Cornewail Lewis, On th( Oriyin and Forniaiimi of 
the Humane c Lmajn a yes (2d cid. 1862); Dioz, Urammaiik 
dcr Fomanischen S27rachin (1836-38; 4th cd. 1877), and 
liiy dictionary, tlic gicat Wio'Urhitch (1853; Eng. "tranB- 
1804); riiul’ Meyer, Fappori bi<r Ic Froyrh de la 
PliiJoioyiG Homme (1874 ) ; woiks oil JloiiiancQ philology 
byKt)rtiiig (1884), Giohov (1886), and NQUinanii (188(1); 
tliG iniiga/imo GlouiauiHoho Btiubon' (1871 el seq.), and 
that of Canton Paris, * Uoiiuuua ’ ( 1873 et scq^). 

lloinailCCS» Romance has long since lost its 
original signiiication in ovoy country except Spain, 
where it is still occasional ly n.sed in speaking of 
the vernacular, as it was in the middle ages when 
Latin was the language of the letLored classes ami 
of documents and writings of all kinds, Bute'ien 
tliero its co}umo}uu* apinication is, as elsewhere, 
not to a language, but to a form of composiUon. 
Ill English it has lieen almost invariably applied to 
a certain sort of prose licUon, and, hi a secondary 
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&eii&e, to the style and tone pievailiii^^ therein. 
By ‘the romances,' using the term specihcally, ^\e 
generally mean the prose fictions which, as reading 
became amoie common accomplisliment, took tlie 
place of the lays and Ufuntnona de qet^te (q.v.) of 
the niinstiels and tiouvbres, and \veie in their 
turn replaced In the novel. Of these the most inn 
portanb in every way are the so-called romances 
of chivalry, which may be consideied the legiti- 
mate descendants of the chansons dc (jede. The 
chivalry romauce& divide naturally 'into three 
families or groups: the British (winch, perhaps, 
would be more scientifically dcacrihed as the Ar- 
morican or tlie Anglo-N'orman), the Fumch, and 
the Spanish ; the hist liaving for its centre the 
legend of Arthur and the Bound Table ; the second 
formed lound the legend of Chadeiiiagne and the 
Twelve Peers ; and the third consisting mainly of 
Aniadis of (raul folio wed ^hy a long senes of sequels 
and imitations of one kind or another. In stiicb 
chronological order the CliarlGiiiagne cycle sliould 
stand fiist, for the Cliarlemagne legend Was appar- 
ently of an earlier founation than the Arthurian ; 
bub on the other hand the materials out of wliicli 
tlie Arthur legend shaped itself must of course 
have been the older, and the prose romances wliich 
either grew out of it or were grafted upon it aie 
for the most iiarfc of an earlier date than those be- 
longing to the Charlemagne story. 

The first appearance of Arthur i^^ in the histoiy 
of Nennius, wh ere lie is presented in a quasi -his- 
torical shape, simply as the chosen leader of the 
Briton-s in twelve pcceasful battles fought with tiie 
Saxons ; hut it is in the Eistoria liecjuni Bntannite 
of Geofirey of Monmouth (lUO)* tliat he fii-st 
appears as the hero of a connected .stoiy. Geofi’iey, 
in fact, may he fairly claimed as the founder of 
the Arbluiriaii legend. Whatever his materials may 
have been or whatever the source from which he 
obbaiiietl them, lie contrived to give them ‘ un 
caraetbre chevaleresque et courfcois,’ to use the 
words of M. Gaston Paris, which was altogether 
foreign to them ivhen they came to his hands, and 
ihuB succeeded in presenting a pictiiie of Arthur 
and Ills court which at once proved acceptable to 
the age in which he lived. It is this chaiacter, 
inipi*es.sed upon the Arthur legend by Geoffrey, 
that led. Cervantes to regard it as the fountain- 
head of chivalry aiul chivalry romance, as he does 
in Don Quixote (part 1, chap. xUi.). The story, 
however, as Geoffrey left it, is little more than the 
foundation of the structure raised by his successois 
a century later. Whether we accept in its enthety 
or in pai‘t only liijs account of tlie ‘ very ancient 
book’ from Brittany which he professed to have 
translated, or hold that his authorities were simply 
Nennius, Welsh traditions, and Breton lays and 
tales, it is clear that his sources of information 
conveyed no liint of tlie Round Table or of the 
Grail, to say nothing of Lancelot and other per- 
sonages who have come down to ns as part and 
parcel of the Arbhuiian story. The first refeience 
to the Round Table is in the Brut of AVace (1155), 
which is in fact an amplified metrical version of 
Geoffrey’s history, and from the words used— ‘ Fist 
Artus ia roonde table, dont Breton dient mainte 
fable ’ — we are left to suppose that it was through 
BieLon tiadibioii that it found its Avay into the 
story. By some it has been conjectured that in 
the Round Table we have only an imitation of 
the Peers of tlie Charlemagne legend, bub in brnCh 
the two institutions represented two totally dis- 
tinct ideas. The peers rvere simply a fraternity, 
‘xii. cumpaignuns/ as the Chanson de Boland 
calls them, hound together hy mutual affection 
alone, with no ulterior aim or o bisect, and entirely 
uninfluenced by the sovereign. The Bound Table, 
on the other Imnd, w^as a knightly fellowship in wiiich 


the bond of union wju^ the puiruit of chivalntUB 
adventure^ia and ‘ deenh of Avmship,' of A\lneh the 
king va'" the head, and by which he Awas ‘nphoine ’ 
and the quiet an<l re-.t of lii» lealni in^^iiiefi. The 
(ILtinction de^eive^ notice, for it is cliaiacteilstic 
of the dUIeience hetwt'cu the two legends and thn 
ioniance'5 tliat repiesent them. The AitUuriau 
stoiie^ Aveie knighth and couitly, their authors 
Aveie conrtieis, souietime-^ kniglits— if A\e maA* tuist 
the btateiiients of eailA editors, tliey A\eie AViitteii 
to Older at the instance of magnates, among wliom 
Henry IT. and Hemy HI. (ff England aie named, 
and at any late Aieie ob\ion‘'ly addie^-ed to Avhat 
Avoulil noAV he called the aiistociatie section of 
society. AAdth the Cailovingian it wa.> very 
different; the chansons de gcate fioru which the\ 
weie deiived A\ere made for and sung to no one class 
in jjarticular, and it is manifest that the selection 
for ti ansi atitm into prose a\ as alwaA s goAeined hy 
coiisidejalion^ of ])Opnlar iuteiest. Hence the ]die 
nomenon noticed h> luoie than one ol>:3eiver, that 
the Arthnuiiri sloiies have never become in the 
strict sense of tlie Aioid popular in any age or 
count] y, while the Cailovingian have enjoyed a 
Avide-spread pojiulaiity, and in some instances con- 
tinued to hold their own as jMJpular stones doAvn to 
the pie.'sent day. Air J. A, Sjrnonds obsei\c-> that 
in Italy the Aithuiiari stoiies, though lelished by 
the cultured classes, never took the fancy uf the 
])eoj>le at huge in the same way ils the Carlo- 
N'ingian ; and in S]»aiu the loinances and ballads 
that tieat of Aithur aie few and meagie, Avhile 
tlie Cliarlemagne liteiature Is e\ten&i\e and rich, 
and the IHstonj of Charlemagne and the Tirelve 
Beers is still a ciinent eliap-book in higli lequest. 
A more obscure question is Iioav the Holy Oiail 
came to be linked to the Ar thud an stoiy'. There 
can be no doubt that Celtic tradition and myth- 
ology present snllicient analogies to justify a 
tlieojy that the idea of the Grail is a purely 
Celtic one whicli may be traced back to pagan 
times. But none of these analogues, not Fionii’s 
healing cup or the niystic basin Avliich figures 
in Feredur^ can be in any true Ben.se called a 
Grail. The essence of tlie Arthuiian Grail lies 
in its character of a Chiintian relic, and the veiy 
name snggo.sts tliat the conception ao it is theie 
presented to iisA\as an Angln-Noiman one. It is 
very po^-sible, no doubt, that Celtic tradition may 
liave liad a share in shaiiing the conception, hut 
that is all that can be safely said. Some little 
light, peiliaps, is throivn on the question ly the 
ciiiious Goincidence betAveen the book piesented in 
a vision in the year 717, which Roheit de Bon on 
{circa llf)0) seta'iip as the ]iriiiie authoiitA for his 
Sainct Gieal, and the vision in the same yeai in 
Avliicli tlie Grail itself A\as seen by a British hermit, 
as lecorded by Helinand in 1204. The letmn of 
the firofc Cnisadera .stimulated that enthudasm for 
1 elies of the Passion of Avhich Ave have a proof in 
tlie Sacro Catiiio at Genoa and its rivals, A very 
natural consequence Avould be an eagerness to dis- 
cover the hilling-place of the tnie catiuo, and this, 
Avhen the Runiid Table idea Jiad heen once ini]iorfced 
into the Arthurian story, AA^hl furnish the ‘ deed 
of Avor.ship ’ jf.tr/?" excellence necessary to its constitu- 
tion, Avhile an equally natural consequence A\ould 
be that the poets in* w’oiking out the idea Avould 
avail themselves of aiiA* floating traili lions of mystic 
vessels endow’ed Avitli miraculous properties which 
could be pressed into their sei'vice. Arthur him- 
self has, no doubt, been treated in the same fashion. 
Hero-AYorship is almost ahvays accompanied by 
annexation. The Charlemagne legend is largely 
made up of fragment" that properly belong to 
Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charles the Bald. Ei’en 
in the comparatively modem case of the Cid, one 
of tlie most f anions exploits, the unseating of the 
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French auibaBsador, in in reality the property of 
the 15th'Century Coude de Cifueutes. It would 
he strange if so remote a liguie as Arthur’s did 
not sliONV signs of some such process ; hub even 
if we And there, as Professor Khys holds, Uaces 
of the culture hero, or of the solar nij Lh, the 
question of his personality cannot he said to he 
thereby afi’eebed. It would he alniost as unreason- 
able to Ueat him as a purely mythical being on 
such grounds, as to deny Sheridan’s existence 
because jokes atfciihufced to him aie to he found in 
eaily edition.s of Joe Miller. There is very little 
certainty connected Nvith the constiuction of the 
Ar thill iaii story. It seems plain that the History 
of the CrJail, winch propel ly should piecede the 
Quest, was in reality a later composition ; and the 
respective shares of Chretien de Troyes and Kohert 
de Borron in tlie Clrail, Perceval, and Lancelot are 
pretty clearly deliiied. But in most other respects 
the Arthurian cycle deserves the title M. Gaston 
Paris applies to it of ‘ dedalo inextricable.’ In no 
case, as Mr Alfred Nutt says, do we possess a 
piiinary form; all tlie versions that have come 
down to us presuppose some thing earlier ; all is 
uncertainty, the order in which the coinponent 
parts were produced, the sources from which they 
were derived, the authors to 'whom they are 
attiibn table, the lelationships of the various ver- 
•sions and forma one to another ; and research 
seems ever to reveal new nehuke and discover fresh 
cluateis of diilicuHies. liven on the questLoTi as to 
whether the primary form W'as in verse, as analogj'* 
would lead us to expect, we aie for tlie most paib 
left to conjecture. That Breton popular poetry 
may have contained the germs of Tristram, Per- 
ceval, and Ijancelot is no doubt a jirobability ; i)ut 
of one thing at least we may be certain, that verit- 
able creations like the Lancelot of the Arthur story 
could have liad no place in the aiinjde naive /cci\^ of 
wliieh we have examples in the translated speci- 
meiis of Marie (lo Fiance. The stones may Jiai'e 
come from a Celtic quarry, but the building nas 
Anglo-Norman. 

It was inevitable that the Arthur stories proiier 
should bo followed by romances claiming a supple- 
mentary or nu introduct<3iy character, such as Jl/eU- 
aclusy (}ui7‘o?i 1g Coiirtois^ A^'tns do Bvctagtie^ and 
Fercefomt^ but it would be an injustice to treat 
these, as Dunlop lias done, as thougb they were legi- 
timato members of the Arthurian cycle, nor have 
they been admitted into it by the compileia or 
aiTangens who have now ami then attempted to 
present it in a consecutive shape, Facih2^ri)iceps 
of those is oui own Sir Thomas Malory, whose 
work is, as Dt‘ Sommer says in his masterly edition, 
* by far the best guide to tlie Arthur roman cos in 
their entirety,’ Malory’s judgment may not be, 
perl)ap.s, invariably inipeccalde. He has not always 
chosen the best or mast i^ioolical form, and he has 
loft iinculled many beauties of the old MSS, Bub 
this may not liavo been so much his fault as that 
of the mateiial.H with whicli lie had to content 
himself. Of liis general good taste ami literary 
skill tliere can be as little question as of Ins Eiiglis'ii 
which has made his book one of tlie classics of liis 
language. jNralory, fintliermorc, as the oxhaustive 
researches of Dr Soiiimer show, is the solo aiitliority 
for portions of blio series, in particular the story of 
Gareth in the seventh book. See AiiTiiuit, GilAiTi. 

In the romances of the Oharlemagiie cycle we 
stand on much firmer grtiund. It is tuio that we 
know oven less of the ant hors than in the case of 
the Arthur blories, but on the other baud the 
whole process of xiroduction lies plain to view. 
The starting-point of the legend is undoubtedly 
the disaster of lioncesvalles, and the Song of 
Boland— of course, the Chanson, dt Roland 
that 1)08 come down to us, but some older form, tho 


existence and nature of whicIi are matters of infei- 
eiice — may be taken as the foundation of the whole 
Chailemagne cycle ot lomauce (see Kolahd). Of 
this, apparently, 'we have a piose version at the 
end of the Latin histoiy of Cluii lei n ague, which 
pretends to be the work of his contemporaiy the 
Aicbbishop Turpin, Nothing was farthei from 
the iuteiilion of the wiiteis tluui to pioduce a 
romance ; hut among the romances, or at the head 
of them, tlieir woik must he placed. About its 
intention there can be no mistake. By Chaik- 
m ague ’8 ex amide it points out the aclv\antages here 
and hereafter of serving the church libeially and 
zealously, endowing holy shrines, enconi aging pil- 
grimages, converting the heathen or extern lina ting 
them when unconvertible. It records a militaiy 
pilgrimage to Conijjostena made by Charles at 
the call of iSt Jamch, and is plainly the work of 
dillerent hands. M. Gaston Pavia believes the 
Jirst livm cliapters to Inive been wiitten by a njonk 
of Compostella about 1050; but it is not veiy 
obvious V liy a Spaniaul who had liis own national 
legend of ComposLclla sliould have gone out of his 
W'ay U) make a patron of a foreigner and an invader. 
Tlie remainder, lie thinks, was written by a uioiik 
of Vienne boiw’ceii 1100 and 1119. The book was 
soon translated into French, and became the chief 
source of the story of Boland and Ronccsvalles, for 
which it was lielieved to be the prime aiilhoiity until 
the discov'cry of tlie c/i raison proved the existence 
of a common ancestor. The inlhience of the latter 
w as iiiainly tbiougli the rh(inso7is dc gesie of which it 
was in most cases the mode]. Of thcHo the imniber 
is large. M. Leon Gautiei 'h list enumerates above 
a huiuhod belonging to the Chailemagne cycle, 
and this of eouise only represeut.s sinvivorB, Only 
a few, however, gave birtli to prose romances. The 
Boland had boon forestalled by the Turpin history, 
and of tlie othors the majenity were in interest too 
local, not Rufiiciently ponular, or for other icasons 
iniHiiitable for ])rose. 'J’Jie story of Ogior le Danois 
(who possibly had notbliig to do with Denmark, 
Imt was merely warden of the Ardonnc-uiaik) was 
too famoiiH to be left in tlie verse of Adenes le Roy; 
the traditions of the stuiggles between the sove- 
leign and Ids vassals iii_ Aquitaine, not so much in 
(Aiarlomagno’s time as in Pepin’s, lent an iaioest 
lo Benaud de Montanbaii, tho Binaldo of Italian 
])ootry, but best known as tho hero of the Fow' 
Sons of Agnwii (q. v.), a romance that has piob- 
ahly never been out of print since the introductiou 
of printing; and similar reasons, more or less 
fitrong, iiiihienced the selection of Doon de May- 
enrCj Maug/sl d^Aggncinontj Gicerm de Montglave^ 
Mdle et Ainifs^ Jom^daii de Bla\)cs^ G alien Rheto7% 
and divers others. One of the most notable, 
indepeiidciifJy of its connection with Don Quixote, 
is FieA'ahras, In the 15th century it was tianslated 
into piuse by one Jean Baignon of Lausanne, who 
prellxed to it the early account of Charlemagne 
by Vincent de Beauvais, and added the concluding 
cl lap fcei'H of Turpin witli the Bonces vail es stoiy, 
the whole foiming a kind of cousccutive Charle- 
magne romance resLuiibliiig tho Arthur compila- 
tionw. In this Bliape, and under the title oi La 
Congne^te dit grant rm/ Chixrlniiaigne dcs Fspa7g7ieSy 
it achieved 'extraordinary popularity, became a 
regular chap-book, was tmnslatecl into Spiiui&h by 
Nicolas de Piamonto, whose vcision supplied the 
balsam of which Don (inixoic made tidal, and 
from SpaiiibU into Portngiicao about the middle 
of the IStli century ; when it was supplemented by 
an entirely new Charlemagne romauoo by the Irans- 
lator, a ciirioiia proof of the vitality of the legend. 

From the lays of the ininstiels of the same peiiod 
there came also many indcqicudent prose romances 
not neceHaarily conneotod with any particular 
cycle ! Valentino and Oi'soii, wliieh, however, is 
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sometimes linked with the Charlemagne cycle ; 
ClcomadeSf or Clamades^ where Cervantes found 
the magic wooden hor&e, which hy a lapse of 
niemoiy he a'^signs to Pierre of Provence aiid 
Magalona^ another romance of the same kind; 
Partenopeus of Blois ; Mcliis^hict; The Knight of 
the Sioan^ in some lespecfcs the most interesting of 
all, and curious as an illustiation of the growth of a 
romance. Oiiginally a folkloie legend of Biahant, 
the source ol Lohcnrfrin, the story was turned into 
a poem and incoi porated in the seiies on Godfiey 
de Bouillon, who was made a descendant of the 
Knight of the Swan ; then it was annexed hy Vin- 
cent de Beauvais for his SpccAdum Hidnriale^ from 
which it passed into tlie shape of a romance, and 
was translated into English at the instigation of 
Edward, Duke of Buckingham, who claimed to he 
one of the knight’s descendants. 

Cervantes correctly claims Amadi'i de Gaula as 
tlie founder of Spanish chivalry romance, though 
he may have been in enor as to its being the first 
work of the kind printed in Spain ; the Valencian 
Tirant lo Blanch mubt have preceded it. It n as long 
held to l)e of Poi tuguese origin on the hare state- ; 
ment of Gomez de Azuiaia that it was entirely tlie ! 
w'ork of Vasco de Loheira ; but there is ample proof 
that an Am ad is was extant in Spain at least as ■ 
early as the middle of the 14tli century, very proh- | 
ably as early as 1300, hut at any rate before Loheira | 
was born. Southey, in whoso time the evidence 
was not foithconiing, may be e.xcused for asserting 
the Porbugue&e oiigin of the romance ; hut it is 
strange to find M. Gaston Paris still d escribing it 
as 'portugais puis c.spagnol anx XV® et XVI® 
sibcles.’ Whether this AmadLs was in verse or in 
prose is uncertain ; we only know from one witness 
that it was in three hooka, and Garci de Montalvo, 
who is responsible for the existing Atnadis, merely 
claims to have corrected tliiee hooks, which pre- 
vious editor.s and scribes had left in a corrupt state, 
and to have added a fourth. Nor is it a ceitainty 
that it was of pui ely Spanish origin. The inthience 
of the Arthurian romances is manifest, hut what is 
far more suspicious is the absence of Spanish colour 
and indications of Spanish parentage ; the names 
are almost all akin to those of the Aithur stories, 
the fay LTiganda is a distinctly Celtic creation, and 
the scene thioiighout is laid on Arthurian ground, 
Wales, England, Brittany, or Norniandy, a choice 
not easily explained in a lomancer wliose business 
was to interest Spanish hearers or leadeis. But 
whether or not the original may have been some 
northern French story, it certainly was not, as has 
been aonietiinea suggested, Atnadm et Ydoine in 
which theie is no moie resemblance to Amadis 
than there is in Aiicassm and Nicolette. 

Tlie earliest known edition of the Amarfw _(q.v.) 
is of 1508, hut this cannot he the fust; it is too 
near the date of other romances obviously inspired 
by it and born of its success, and it is evident 
that it was finished shortly after the fall of 
Granada in U92. The date is significant in its 
bearing on the curious phenomenon of the sudden 
outburst of a chivalry romance literature in Spain, 
just as tlie middle ages were drawing to an end 
and other nations weie heginning to put away 
chivalry among the biic-d^brac of bygone days. 
Blit in Spain it marked the close of a campaigu of 
seven ceniurie.s and the end of a national life of 
Kiistained excitement, Under the new older of 
things, the tiiple despotism of crown, church, and 
Inquisition, the nobles and minor nobility were left 
with a siiperahnndance of leisure on their hands, a 
condition, as every seabide libiarian knows, always 
favourable to the circulation of fiction, so that 
Montalvo could not have chosen a better tiine for 
his venture. But it would he unjust in the 
extreme to deny to the merits of the Amadis theh’ 


phaie in the creation of Spani&h chivaliy lomancc. 
In almost every lespect, story, incidents, characters, 
and human interest, it will bear conipaiLsou vitli 
the he-at of its predeces--oi«!, and as a Kuiiante of 
chivalry, puie and simple, it has no equal. In 
this ]a\ the 'seciet of its '^uceo'^s. For Spain cliivaliy 
romance hail a leality unknown elsew here. Amadis 
came to a geneiatidn which had seen lonnd Fer- 
dinand .and Pahella kniglits who could matcli any 
of Aithur ‘s or C’harlemagne’s in exploits. Ctniiiiig 
at such .a time it is no vonder that wa.s 

followed by a cry for moie, and that more was 
promptly supplied. But BbplandiaUj PlorhaitdOi 
Lisiiartej Amadis of Grcccr \%ere of a very diifev- 
ent \intage. It was by Feliciano de Silva, the 
object of Cerv.antes’ special detestation, that the 
work of continuation was cliiefly canied on. He 
was a clever man, with a facile pen, and if nob 
iniaginatioii, at least invention in abundance, hut 
liis greatest gift was his intuitive percejitinn of the 
tastes of his readcis. He peiceived that it was not 
so much recreation as exciteiuciifc they van ted, and 
that so far from objecting to lant, bombast, and 
extravagance, the nioie they got tlie better they 
weie pleased. He seems to ha\e been the 
author y ho reduced writing noiLsense lo a system, 
.and also the liist i\ho ni.a<le a handsome fbitune 
hy his wiitiugs. The profes-ried continuations 

formed, Imwever, only a small portion of the 
romance^, moie or le.'^s in imitation of the Amadis^ 
and infected hy the style of Feliciano de Silva, 
the FclixmartcA, Belianiscs^ OHvaita^ which con- 
tinued to How fiom the press until the long line 
ended with PoUcisne de Bocrki^ two liefoie 

Don Quixote w.aR .sent to the picss, 

With Don Quixfdc, fittingly, the history of 
romances as a branch of fiction comes to a close. 
There are, indeed, two other groups that claim the 
title, tlie Pastorals, and those sometimes called 
the Heroic, an epithet better deserved by the 
readers who were hold enough to face enteitain- 
ment in such a forinid.ahle Rj)a[)e, But to these 
quite as much spjLce tia their iiieriis entitle them 
to has been already given (see Novels). 

See Paulin Paris, Xc,^ iiojuaiiis dii TuUe Ronde (1868- 
77); Gaston Paris, La LittCratnre Fraimaisc au Moiien 
Afie (2d ed. 1890), Kistoire poetique de Charlemagne 
(I 860 ), De Pmedo Tarpino ; Hut. CavoliMagni (1865); 
Oskar Sommer, Morie Davtkur (3vols. 1889); A. Nutt, 
Htudics on the Legenid of the Holy Grail (1888); Pro- 
fessor Rhys, The Arthurian Leyend ( 1891 ) ; G. Paris and 
J. Ulrich, Merlin^ Roman en Prose diapr^s It MS. appt 
& M. Huth (Societc des Anciens Textes Frani^aises, 
1SS6); AVh F. Skene, Four Ancient Booh of 
Wales (1863) ; J. S. Stuart Glennie, Arthurian Localities 
(1868); Bircli-Hirschfeld, Die Sage voui Gial (1877); 
Herz, Sage vooi Parzical und dem Oral (1882); E. 
Martin, Ziiv Oral Sage (18S0); H. Zimmer (on the 
Breton sources of the Arthur Jjegexid—Goitingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen^ Oct. 1890); L, Gautier, Les Dpop^es^ 
jPmnfawfi (1878-82) j Melzi, Bibliograjia dei J^manzi 
I Italiani (1865); Gayangos, Libros de CaLalUrias (Bib 
I de Autores Espafioles, vol. xi.) ; ilily a Fontanals, Poesia 
! heroico-popvlar Castellana (1874) ; Turpini Historia 
1 Caroli Magnii Texte Revue par F. dasfeia { 1880 ) ; Ward, 
Catal of Komances in the Bept. of MSS., British Museum 
(1883) ; Quaritcli, Catal. of Romances of Chivalry (1882 ) ; 
Early English Text Society’s pubheations; Romania^ 
Papers by Gaston Paris and others. 

Roman Ceuieut* See Cements. 

Romancer o. See Spain (Literatubb). 
Roman dc Ron. See Wage. 

Roman Empire, Holy (more fully in Uennan, 
Heiliges Mbviismes Reich Deufschev Nation), the 
official denomination of the German, empire from 
962 down to 1806, when Francis 11. of Hf^sburg 
resigned the impeiial title. Tlie Western Homan 
empire came to an end in 476 A.B. ; Charlema^e 
sought to reconstitute it when he was crowned 
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emperor at Rome l)y Pope Leo III. in 800. But 
fche i-econsfcitnted empiie fo]] again into fragments 
and chaoy, till OUio the Oreat succeeded in mak- 
ing a great mnnarcliy again, and was crowned 
emperor by Pope Jolin XII. at Romc^ in 962. 
Thenceforward for more fclmii eiglit centiirieH there 
was an unbroken Miccession of Genuan [iriuces 
claiming and in a measuic exercising Hie powers 
and piivilegey of Homan emperors. The name of 
‘Roman emperor’ was caiefiilly retained; ‘Holy’ 
was added to signify that the empire was now 
Christian ; and ‘ of tfie Clerniau nation ’ wslh soine- 
times appended to indicate fche now nationality 
that dominated over the old imperial realms. ^ The 
cmpeiov was the ofheial head of the Cliristian 
world, the temporal colleague and rival of the 
pope. Tlie new Gorman empire {.since 1871 )_ calls 
itself simply Geimau, and has dropped all claim to 
he either ‘Roman’ or ‘Holy,’ See Geumany, 
Vol. V. i>. 180; CilUliCH History ; and _ Bryce’s 
great monograph, The Ilohj Roman Empii'e (new 
ctl. 1389). 

Itoiiiaucs^ Gj!:or(;k John, natui-alist, was born 
at Kingston, Canada, on 20th May 1848, anil after a 
private education in London and on Hie Continent 
entered Cains College, Gamlii-idge, and graduated 
in 1870 witli natural science honours. VVliilc still 
at the uiu\oisity he fnimed a fiiendsliip with 
Darwin, and lie 1ms powerfully I’einforced his 
master’s arguments in his Orooniiin, Piillerian, and 
otiier lectures, and in his various works— 
Intelligence ( 1881 ) ; f^denUJiG Enidenecs of Orf^anie 
Eiv}liiiio7b (1881); Mental Evolution in Amnials 
( 1883 ) ; Jelly -fdi^ Stavfsh^ and Sea-imdUm ( 1885 ) ; 
Mental Evolnfion in Man (1888), &c. lie was 
electerl an F.R.S. in 1879, and lias received 
appoiritmeiils in London and Sdinbiirgli. 

Itoiiiauesoiic Architecture, the dobased 
style which sneceeded Roman architecture, from 
aliout the time of Constantine (350 a.D.) till tlic 
revival in the 11 Hi century. It is iinposHiblu to 
lix the date of Hie style deJinifcoly, becauho Roman 
Aivldtoctnre (q.v.) was itself a trauHitional stylo, 
and fades gradually into tlie Romano^(juc. Wlieu 
Coiistaniiiie proclaimed ChrisLianily the religion 
of the empire lie gave the Climtians freedom of 
action. Tiicy could worship in public, and cemse- 
quently desired Iniihlings for tliciv service; lienee 
tlu3 impetus which gave architeefcuro a new niart. 
As e.vplaiiied under Ar.siil and BAfdlhiOA, it is 
doubtful whctlior the design of Hie Christian 
cluu'cb is founded on the Roman basilica, but the 
Clu'istiaripS finally adopted a form reHeiulding the 
Roman place of' public assonibly for their eburch, 
and ovected many noble baHilioas in Konic, Ravenna, 
and all over the empire. These consisted of tbrec- 
or liva-aisled hallK— tlie aisles separated liy rows 
of coluiiiiiH. Til i tonic Hio columns, cntablaturoH, 
and other ornamentfi wore frequently taken from 
Hie in ins of an cion t builtlings whioli abtiunded 
there. The new style is therefore cloeely allied to 
the ancient ono in the iiuperiai city ; but in Ravouiia, 
Jonisalcni, Provencr, and the remoter districts, 
where few ancient remains existed, a simpler and 
ruder oouy of the ancient work is found, Thoro is 
always, liowevcr, a certain rcsembhiiice to the old 
lornifl which distinguishes Hie Romanesquo from 
tlie roimd-arclicd Gothic which Huccoodod it, The 
piera along tlio aisles are always single columns, 
generally with caps intended to be CoiiuHiiaii, 
and wide arches ; Hie aisles are u’ide, with open 
wooden I'oof; and there arc reuinants of entab- 
latures, mouldings, &e., which recall the ancient 
Roman work. The early ChriHUiinH also derived 
their round churches from the IloniaTis, They wcj'e 
probably originally tombs, copied from hiicIi ’bnild- 
ingR as the Minerva Medica (see Roman Aiioiii- 


TI'ICTURE), and were the most .sacied places, uheie 
fclie burial -HOI- vice was said, and the sacraments 
administered. Hence they aftenvavds became 
BaptiHlevies (q.v.), and were finally absorbed iulo 
the church (see RiiENisii Aiichitectitee}, 

Hien con iaiued within itself everytldng connected 
with the Ciiristiau service. 

Til Rome theie are still some ihirby basilicas, and 
the Romanesque style may be .said never to Imve 
died out tliere. As we 
recede froin the centre 
we find its infiuenco 
gradually weaken, and 
succumlqto Hie North- 
ern GoHiic style, Thus, 
in Lombardy and Pro- 
vence it 'Was super- 
seded by tliB Lombard 
(q.v.) and Romance 
styles in the llHi and 
12th centuries; while 
in Byzantium and the 
Rast it gave way to 
the Byzantine style 
about the time of Jns- 
tiiiian. Amongst the 
finest examples remain- 
ing are St Paul’s (hoc 
I3iV S I niC A ) and S 1 1 1 Rum an osque Interior. 
Maiia Maggiore at 

llnmc, and at. Ravonim Bt Apollimno j the interior 
decoration of which last (see fig.) is very beautiful, 
The_ mosaics of the apse, the jiainted walls, and the 
inlaid pavenionis of the Homan es quo churches me 
amongst their finest features. In colour they 
always excel. 

In Tuscany there is a late form of Uonnuiesque, 
of \yhicli the catlicdiuls at Pisa and Lucca, fean 
Miniato at Rloronec, and many el lui dies in thos,e 
cities are examples, dfiiey are iuieunediato speci- 
mens, built during the Utb century, when Hie ciHcs 
Ix'canio prosperous, and liave a certain amount of 
Gothic feeling; Init, although hoautifnl in coloured 
decoration, they liavo not the Hiiiq)lo grandeur of 
the early bfisiliiMis ; and, although more decorated 
oxiornally Hum Hiesu, they liav'e not the hold aiul 
purpoHcdiko api»earancG of GoHiio elcsuitiom 

See, besides tlio standivid works on architecture, Okley, 
ChriBLian Archiicelnre in lialu (1800); Kioommi, Sh~ 
tof'ioal uvil Arehitcaiml Sketches (1870); and The 
Ai’chikctui'e of Provence and the JUrlera (1888), by ike 
present writer, B, MaoGibbon, 

Hoinniiin, (l) the name given by the Vene- 
tians to the eastern part of tlio Morea, -whence the 
capital was called Napoli di Romania (see Nauv- 
tja), — ( 2) RoiinieUa (q.v.) wuis someUnies called 
Romania, 

Roman Law. See Law, Code, Justinian. 
Romano, Giulio. Sco Giumo. 

Romanoff, House or*. Bee Ru.sbia. 
Romans, a town of b’ranco (dept. Dr5nie), 
stands on the right bank of tlio Isbre, 12 miles 
by rail NE. of Valence, A bridge of the 9tli 
century coimoets it witli Peago on the left bank. 
Rnnians owes its origin to an abbey, founded^ in 
887 by St Bernard, Bisliop of Vicimo. Silk faluics, 
Bboes, and hats are manufactured. Po)). (1872) 
989.8; (1886) 1 2, «S22. 

RoluanS) The Episti.e to I'ue, described by 
biiHiev as an ab-yolutcly perfect Biimniaiy of Hie 
go.spel (ahsolutiam/ia epitome evangdUf wan Avritien 
by the apostle Paul (q.v.) in late Avinter or early 
spring of 68-59 A,D., at Carintli, while he Avaa 
living in the houHc of Gains, and just belore his 
setting out for Jmlea Avitli the money that had 
lieen collected at liiH inatanco iu Macedonia and 
Achaia for Hie potiv of Jerusalem, Apart from 
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chap. x\i., which 5,tatuK by itself, the epistle con- 
sists of two portions, marked oti‘ lespectively i»y 
the doxnlof^y in xi. 36, and by the benediction in 
XV. 33. The fust portion, whicli is mainly doc- 
tiinal, a^'ain falls into two sections— i-\iii. and 
— ill the former of which the Paiiliiip doctrine 
of jiistilication by faith is explained. The need 
for a justification through grace and leceived hy 
faibh alone, if there is to he ellecfcnal jnstineatioii 
at all, is elaborately shown, and tlie’ dnctiine is 
vindicated, historically and experimentally, aj-aiiist 
various conceiv^able objections, first fiom the le- 
ligions, and then _ from the moral point of view, 
111 the second. di\dbion of the fir.st pen tion the dis- 
paragement and neutralisation of the di\'inely 
bestowed privilege.s of Judaism apparently involved 
in the preacliiiig of this floctiine witlioiit restriction 
among the Gentile.s are considered. The second, or 
practical, part of tlie epistle deals witli points of 
Cluisbian morality and problems of Cluistian toler- 
ance. 

The epistle is addrc'-sed to the Christians in 
Home. Who these were— whether they were Jews 
or whether they were Gentiles— and how they had 
conic to be CJiristians, can only be conjectuied. 
It is impossible to infer much about them' or tlieir 
circumstances from the ejiistle itself, for the church 
in Rome was not one with which the apostle, at 
the time of writing, was personally acquainteeb 
Most probably he did not exactly know in what 
numbers or proportions the Jewish-Otiistian ami 
Gentile- Gill istian elements existed within it; but 
he was warranted in assuming (as he seems to 
liave done) that it contained both, and that the 
controversies with which he had become only too 
familiar ekewbeie might break out at any moment 
in Rome also. TJie epistle give* no support to tlie 
tradition that the church in Rome had been founded 
peisonally by Peter j but doubtless it had relations 
with Jerusalem, and so may well be believed to 
have owed something to his indirect influence at 
least. The immediate object of the apostle Paul 
in \Vi‘ifeing to the Roman's wlieii he did is easily 
explained by the outward and iiiwaid ciicum- 
stauces through which, as we know, he was at 
the time passing. Having completed his pleach- 
ing ill the eastern part of the empire ‘ from Jem- 
salem to Illyricuin^ (xv. 19), he was purposing to 
extend his apostolic activity among the Gentiles 
wesbwai’tl as far as to Spain ; and with a view to 
his succe.ss in the new field it was only natural 
that he should desire, so far as he could, to obviate 
possible misconceptions of his teaching, and to 
prepare for it a friendly and sympathetic reception 
in the metropolis of the world. 

The Pauline authoiship of the epistle as a whole 
has never been called in question ; indeed it is one 
of the four canonical epistles which, along with 
the Apocalypse, were regarded by Baur as the 
onl^^ quite indubitable relic.s we possess of_ the 
apostolic age. Raur, it is true ( following Mai cion ), 
rejected cimps. xv. and xvi. , regarding tliem as 
additions of tlie 2d century. His arguments, which 
were based cliielly on what lie conceived to he the 
too conciliatory character of certain expiessions 
(such as XV, 3, 14, lo, 19), have not found general 
acceptance, and their force is disallowed even by 
some of Ilia own followers ( Ililgenfeld, Schenkel, 
Pfleiderer). At the same time there is soiue 
CA'idcnce, both internal and external, whicli in- 
dicates that fiiese chapters ai‘e aoniewhat loosely 
attached to the main body of the epistle ; in some 
ancient copies it closed ^\dth xiv. 23, immediately 
followed by xvi 23-27 (see Revised Yersion, margin). 
A view widely accepted by scholars ^ of various 
schools is that they consist of a postscript, or post- 
scripts, or (the view of Lightfoot)^ that at some 
period after the original composition and trans- 
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mi^^ciion of the epistle the apostle, in order to 
adapMt for a ^\ider circulation, rc-isMied it 'with 
oiniwon of the last two chaptcis, aNo of the 
woid Uonm at the beginning. Sehult/ in 18*20, 
following up a hint of Senilei (1760), sngge*^te4l 
that xvi 1-20 was i tally a fifigment of a Pauline 
epistle to the Ephesians, and this suggestion, A\ith 
\aiinus uiodificiitioiis, Im^ been accepted by veiy 
many ciitics, among A'vhoin may be mentioned 
Reu.ssj Renan, and R. Weiss. 

See the introductions of Heuas (6th ed. 1887), B. 
tVeiss (2ded. 1880; Eng. trana. ), and Hyltzniann (2d ed. 
1880 ; this account is the fullest ) ; and the commentaries 
by Philippi, Jowett, Godet, Gifford (in iSjjeaAe/s Co/ii- 
meiiian/}, ^Ifoule (in Cambri<foe Bihh for Srhooh and 
CoUiffe^), and Lipsiiis in Meyer’s 

Itoiliauscil (Ger. C7utvivtfhch, fiom the town 
of Chur), a name apjdied to the Romance dialect, 
or lather ag^loriieintiori of cognate dialects, spgkcn 
from the Giisnns, to Eiinli on the Adriatic. Aseoli 
include-^ all varieties under the common name of 
Ladino, althuugli stiictly that teim applies to the 
dialect of the Engadine, as limnonsch doe^s to that 
of the upper pLhine valley. There are di{‘tionarie.s 
by Goiuadi (Zur. 1S20) and Caiisch (CIiui', 1821). 
iSee also J. Uhich\ Bfuttovnmanisrhc Ght eiitoinathic 
(1SS2-S3) and RhafTjroniam^icJte ( 1883-84). 

Roiliailticisill (through the adjective roinun- 
fiom roiHtiid or lomiotnti * romance;’ ‘-ee 
Rum.\nces), a movement in feeling and thought 
that has traiisfouiied tlie litei.atuie and art of most 
nations, has been defined b> Theodore Watts 
as * the lenasceiice of the spiiit of ^\onder in poetry 
and art- ’ It v as a levolt against pseudo-classicism"; 
a letuin fiom the monotonous coimuonplacp of 
eveiyday life to the quaint and nn familial woild of 
old lomance; a craving foi the novel, oiiginal, and 
ad\enturous; an emphasising of the interesting, 
the picturesque, the ‘ romantic,’ at the expense, if 
need he, of correctness and elegance, and the 
current canons of ‘good taste.* Deep humour, 
strong pathos, profound pity are amongst its notes. 
Roinauticisiii is not necessarily liriiitecl to any one 
perioil ; tliere are romantic eleiiient.s in Iloiiier, 
^Escliylus, Sophocles; the poetry of Dante is 
eminently romantic when conLiasted with ancient 
classical poetry as a whole ; hut though what is 
loiiiantic for one generation tends to become classic 
— and so tame, though not really insipid— for a later 
one, and though the romantic is almost inevitably 
one side of a truly artistic temperament, there are 
certain epochs that are specially ram antic, and cer- 
tain miters in those epochs more romantic than tlieir 
fellows. The 18th century was notoiimisly classic 
in ideal, or paeudo-classic^ — conventional, iiedantic, 
academic ; and the revolt against epi ritual eimui 
whicli followed is the romantic movement pur excel- 
lence. The 1110 vement arose under vaiious conditions 
in the several countiies, had a somewhat vaiying 
character and course, and soiuetiiues tended towards 
the merely cnide and grotesque. In England, the 
fountainhead of tlie inovement which culininnted 
in the beginning of the 19th century, it may be 
traced from the Peicy Ballads and Chatterton, 
from Cowper and Blake and Burns to Scott and 
Byron, Y’^ordsworth and Coleridge, Keats and Ros- 
setti. In Germany theie weie tendencies in that 
direction in Lessing, in Schiller, in Goethe, as well 
as in the philosophy of Schelling, and the * Sturm 
and Drang’ period was largely romantic in its 
temper ; but it was Novalis who was the xirophet 
of ‘romanticism,’ and among the other representa- 
tives of the school were the Schlegels, Tieck, 
Kleist, Fouque, and Hoffmann, ^ In France begin- 
iiing.s are found in Rousseau, in Cliateaubiiand, 
and others ; but the gi'eat chief of French roman- 
ticism is Victor Hugo. Other French romantics are 
Lamartine, Dumas, Gautier, George vSand, Flaubei-t, 
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i\riirger. The romantic niovemenl in the three 
countiies is discussed in the articles on the literatuie 
of each (English Litetiatuiuc, Yol. TV. ]\ 375; 
Germany, Yol. V. p. 188; Erance, Vol. TV. p. 
789). The ot-her counlrieq wore more or Icsfe moved 
i»y tlie same spirit ; see also the articles on the 
literatures of the principal countries. Tiie iii/Iuence 
of Percy’s Bdiqun' is traced in the article BALLADS. 
In Germany roman ticisin included with the love 
of the medifcval an adcction for the oriental ; in 
religion it led .some of its notable representatives 
to Catholic ideal.s and into the Catliolic Church ; 
and in politics it Yms associated Avitli reactionary 
conservatism. The aims of the romantics in paint- 
ing are delhied at Painting, Yoh VIL p. 700 ; see 
also Pue-Kaphaelitism. In music AVeher has 
been called the ‘creator of romantic opera;’ hut 
see Opera, Yol. VIT. p. 608. Berlioj^ is regarded 
as the type of Prench romanticism in music. 

.Spo tho ftifciclc Idealism, ItEAMasr; Pater in Mac- 
minada Magazine, vol. xxxv. ; for Gonnaiiy, tho 'worhs 
hy'Julhui Sciiniidt ( 1848 ), Ilayin (1871), liraniles (1873); 
for Franco, 8tendlml, ihicinc et Shalccspearc (1823); 
Gautier, Hhiolre da BoiiianiLwic (4th ecf. 1884); and 
many casayn hy Sainte-Beiivo and Schurcr. 

Romany. See Gypsies. 

Rome, tlio capital of the modern hingdom of 
Italy, stands on the Tiber, ahont 15 miles from its 
nioutii. Roman legend ascribed the foundation of 


the city to Romulus, at a date covrespondinfv to 
7o3 li.c. But recent explorations have proved that 
tlie site 'was inhabited in the neolithic and eailv 
luonze period. The exi.stenco of a town with a 
I consideiable ])opulation at a time loiig before the 
date ascribed hy tradition Lo tlie foundation of the 
city has been established ])y the discovery in I874 
of a cemetery on the Esq^uiline, near the railway 
station, which contained pottery of the type usually 
assigned to the 9th or lOth century b.c. In the 
tioie of the Idngs (753-510 n.o.)the city occupied 
seven hill.s, whose summits lise from 80 to 120 feet 
above the river and the intervening valleys. These 
hills are believed to have been formed by siibaerial 
erosion of beds of soft tufa previously erupted by 
submarine volcanoes. Of these seven bills five-^ 
the Palatine, tlio Capitol ine, the Aventine, the 
Cadi an, and the Esquiline — being nioie or less 
isolated, were termed Monies; and two, the 
Quirinal and Yiniinal, being mere spurs juttin^^ 
out from t,he tahleland to tlie east, were calleS 
Colics. T1 J e Eh qiii 1 in e, 1 ] o'wo ver, is propeidy rather 
a CoUis than a Mans, being connected with tho 
tableland liy a narrow neck. The Palatine and the 
I Capitol ine, being the most defensible sile.s, were 
doulitless the lirst to bo occupied, and this accoids 
W'ith tile Roman legend, whicli malcoH tlie Palatine 
tlie site of the primitive city founded by Romulus, 
the Capitoline being occupied by a rival Sabine 
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settlement ^Yl^ich, under Tatins the Sabiuo king, 
.soon e.xLended to the Quirinal, a contiguous H]mr 
of the tableland, separated only by a narrow valley 
from the Capitoline. We are also told that the 
Aventine, which after the Palatine and the Capi- 
toline^ was plainly the most desirable site, >Yas 
occupied by a colony of Latins in tlie iimo of 


Ancus IMartius, the fourth king. Under Sorviua 
Tullius, the sixth king, the Esquilino, together ■vyitb 
the Yiniinal, which is a mere spur of the Esquiline, 
is said to have been added to the city. These 
IcgeiulH conform to the probabilities of the case. 

The settlement on the Palatine attributed fcc 
Romulus was fortified at a very early period, 
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possibly about the date assigned to the foundation 
of the city. Keiuains of this earliest ^vall have 
been disco vci eel iu the couise of lecent excavations. 
The steel) &b)pes were scarped, and a letaining 
wall, consisting of large stones fitted together vvitli- 
oiit iiioitai, was hnilb up fioiu the base of Llie slope, 
lendering the hill aliiiosb inipiegnahle. Tlie Pahv 
tine was thus made into a suit of aitilicial plat- 
form, using some 100 feet ahov'e the smioniiding 
valleys, and was called ilie ‘squaie city’ 
quadrata). In tlie time of the later or Etruscan 
kings at least live of the settlements ou the seven 
Idils had ])eeii suuounded by separate defences. 
These foitiiied hills, with the maisliy hollows he- 
tw’een them, were then enclosed by a huge rainnaib 
or cigycr of earth, faced wUli an exterior wall of 
iminortared niasoniy, which is still in one place oO 
feet in lieight, with an inner letaining wall of 
similar construction. Outside the rampart was au 
enoimous fosse, which _ from lecenb excavations 
appeals to liave been in some places 30 feet in 
depth and 100 feet in bieadth, fiorii which the 
mateiials for the agger w^eie obtained. In the 
construction of this rampai’t the older walls, which 
ran along the ciests of the Palatine and Cajutuline 
hills, w'eie utilised, as Is indicated by the fact that 
the agger can only be tiaced wheie'it crossed the 
intervening v’alleys, or wJieie it protected the spurs 
where they joined the tableland. The agger, 
begun probably by Tarquinius Pjiscus, has re- 
ceived the name of Sei viiis Tullius, Ijy wdiom prob- 
ably the portion which included the Quirinaf and 
the Esquiline wfis completed, A consideiahle 
fragment of this part olE the agger may he con- 
veniently examined in the goods yanl of the rail- 
way station. An excellent cross section is exposed 
on the northern crest of the Quirinal in the Aua di 
S. Nicola di Toleiitino, and a fuither extension 
may be tiaced in the gardens of the Eaibenrii and 
Colonna palaces. A very perfect fragment may 
also be seen in the valley below' the soutlieni slope 
of the Aventine. 

Eov 800 yeairi, till the reign of the Empeiov 
Anrelian, the yerviaii agger formed the only 
defence of the city. The w'all wdiich bears the 
name of Aureliairis to a great extent identical 
with the jiiesent walls. It enclosed the suburbs 
wdiich Jiad grown up beyond the C»lian, the 
Esquiline, and the tjuiririal, and included tw'o 
additional liilla, the Pincian, and part of the Jan- 
iciilum, as well as the low-lying giound near the 
Tiber called the Campus Martins, which now foi'in.s 
the busiest and most densely ijopulated part of the 
modern city. The Aurelian Wall, as it is called, 
was begun by Anrelian in 271 A.D., and completed 
by the Emperor Piobus in 280. It was lestored 
and partially lebuilb b^ Honoiius, and lepaired by 
Belisarius. It is 12 miles in circuit. Tlie Leonine 
Wall, enclosing the Vatican Hill and the remainder 
of the Janiculum, was built by Leo IV.^ in SIS, In 
1527 some additional space on the Vatican was en- 
closed, and bastions to strengthen the W'eak parts 
of the old wall were added. At the present time 
populous suburbs have aiiseii to the east and north 
beyond the walls, while to the south extensive 
spaces within the wall are uninhabited. In 1888 
no less than 1405 acres, chiefiy on the Cadian and 
the Aventine, were occupied by vineyanis, Jiehls, 
and gardens, while public gardens and .squares 
occupied 106 acres. 

To the period of the kings belongs the Cloaim, 
Maxima^ a huge arched sewer of Etruscan masoniy, 
which drained the marshy hollow between the 
Capiboline, Palatine, and Esquiline hills. A por- 
tion of this valley became the Forum Komanuni, 
at once the market and the place of ^ political 
meeting for the Homan, Sabine, and Latin tribes, 
who occupied the surrounding hills. The Cloaca 


Maxima (q.v.), though the oldest and best known 
of the sewers, is rivalled in magnitude by two 
otlier ancient sew'ers w hich enter the Tiber nearly 
at^ the same point. Tlie so-called Mamertiiie 
jirison at the foot of the Capitol, now con-Ht*- 
ciated as the siihteiraneau cliurch of S. Pietiu in 
Carceie, was a deep vaulted well from vvhicli, and 
from^ the Til)er, the water-supply must have been 
obtained during the regal period ^Vhen Home 
WHh supplied witli water by aqueducts from the 
Alban hills and tlie Apennines tin-* well, peihap', 
the most ancient stnictuie in Ptome, was converted 
into a dungeon, in wliich state-pi Loners, among 
tliejM Jugurtha and tiie Catiline ennspuatora, were 
confined. That St Petei, by whose name the well 
is known, was ever confined' liere is a meie legend, 
of no authority or piohahility. 

In the gicafc aqueducts vve’hai e tlie most notable 
lemains of the Hejuihlican period. The oldest was 
the Aqua Appia^ eoiiistructed by Appius Claudius 
Ciecus iu 312 B.f., which brought water from 
springs iipvvaids of sev'Gii miles distant from the 
city. The Auio Vet us, 43 miles long, was com- 
juenced in 273 u.C., and hiought water from the 
river Anio. The Aqua MarxiUj 62 miles in length, 
wovS constructed iu 144 B.c., and brought water 
fium the Alban hills at a level sufficiently high to 
supply the Ca]>itol The Aqua Julia^ the Aqua 
ClamlUi, and tlie Anio Novns^ consti uctioiis even 
more gigantic, date fiom the imperial age. Alto- 
gether there weie fourteen of these aqueducts, 
with an aggregate length of 351 miles. Tliese 
vast stmetures, stiiding on their liiige arches 
across the Campagiia, and still hanging copious 
supplies of winter from the Aijennines and the 
Alban hills, are among the luobt .striking featnies 
of modern Home. A portion of one of tliese 
aqueducts was utilised in the construction of the 
Auielian Wall, the arches being simply hnilt up 
witli masonry. The xemains of the enormous 
aiches by vvhicli the water of the Aqua Claudia 
was bi ought across the deep valley between the 
Gii'liau and. the Palatine also exhibit the vast scale 
of these ei'ections ( see AQUEDUCT ), 

In the time of the Kepiihlic the centre of the 
public life of the city was the Fonim Eonuninm, an 
oblong space, containing about 2^ acres, sui rounded 
by shops ( tahermc ), It w ii& traven^ed by the Via 
tSacrat a winding road, along vvhicli trimiipbal pro- 
ces.siona passed to the Capitol. Tlie gieat blocks 
of lava with vvhicli this load was paved still, for 
the inOftfc jjait, lemain in situ. Tlie Temple of 
Vesta and the House of the Ve.-stal 'N^’irgins stood 
on one side of the Forum beneath the Palatine, 
and on the other side was the Hegia, or House 
of the Pontifex Maximus. Close by were the 
rostra^ tlie beaks of captured Carthaginian ships, 
between which was the platfonn from which orators 
harangued the people. Faitlier to the north-east 
was the Senate House, whose walls are pie.^erved in 
those of the church of S. Adriano ; the neighbour- 
ing cliuich of SS. Luca e Martina being constructed 
out of the offices of the Seriate House. Beyond the 
Senate House stood the Treasury and the Tabu- 
lariiim. In coiu-se of time the open space of the 
Forum became siivroiinded and occupied viitli 
stately public edifices, of which the most con.spicu- 
0U3 remains are the eight column'i of the Temple 
of Satuiii, built in 491 B.C., the Colonnade of 
the Twelve Great Gods {deonini con6e7dium)i the 
Temples of Concord, of Castor and Pollux, Imilt 
in 496 B.C., of Veata, of Julius Ciesar, of Vespasian^ 
and of Faustina. We see also the foundations of 
the Triumphal Arch of Augustua, the vast ruins 
of the Basilica Julia, the base of tbe column of 
Phocas, and tbe milestone from which all Homan 
loads were measured. To the north of the Forum 
stands the Tiiuuiphal Arch of SeptiniiiLb Severus, 
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to the south the Aicii of Titus (see Aucji). So 
much of the space of tlie Torum hecame 

occupied by ^real public iiiouniueiits and edilicea 
that in the time of the empeioih additional foia 
-vveie reqiiiied. These weie ere(‘Led on the eastern 
aide of the Fomiii Itomanuin. Of the Foviim 
Julimn only bliiee aiches of the outei wall lemaiii. 
Of the Fovuni of Augustus a i)oitioii of tlie enclos- 
ing wall, a massive archway, and three coluuiiis of 
the Temple of Mans Ullor, wluch stood within the 
Foium, nowcleaicd of lubbish, are among the most 
jjnposing and accessible lemains of the arcliitectnj-e 
of the early empire. Of the Foium of Neiva 
two columns may be seen in the Via della Croce 


Bianca, Of the Forum Fads, built by Vespasian, 
nothin 1 cm aims except one masHi VO fragment of a 
wall. The most magniliceut of the imjierial fora 
was the Forum of Trajan, wliicli was reckoned one 
of the wonders of the Avorkl, Within its walls 
stood tlio Basilica (Jlpia, which has been partly 
excavated, so as to expose the Ijases of many of 
the colmniis. 

Beyond it stands the great Column of Tiajan, 
124 feet in height, with spiral bus- reliefs repi'csent- 
iiig scenes from Tivijan^s campaigns against the 
Dacians, foiming the most insbiucLive histoiical 
moimuient in Itome. We are shown the miuch 
of a Roman army, the oonsbructitni of bridges, 
assaults on forts, and all the varied incidents of a 
campaign, coiistituting a pictoiial recoid contain- 
ing some 2^500 ligurcs of men and hoiscs, which 
may compare with tlic Bayeux tapestry, or the 
pictorial nariatives of ligyptian campaigns which 
are ro})resouted on the walls of The nan temples. 
T« the same style, but of inferior art, is the Column 
of Marcus Amelins in the Piazza Colonna on the 
Coiso, usually called the Autoniiie Column. It 
hears loliefs repreaeiiUng scenes in the wars with 
the Maiconuinni. 

On the western side of the li'onim Romanum 
lises the Palatine Hill, its summit covered witli the 
subatiuetnres of the Palaces of the Fmporois, the 
Houses of Augustus, of Tiberius, of Livia, of 
Caligula, of Dornitian, and of Hadrian. ]\Iost 
magnificent of all is the Septizoiiium or Palace 
of Soptiuiius Severus, rising in seven stages of 
massive masonry, which form a southern exten- 
sion of the Palatine Ilill.^ J3esidcs tliesc imperial 
palaces, the Palatine included a magnilieent 


Stadium the most peifect in existence, imperial 
reception -halls, seven al^ ten) pies, wibli gaidens 
baths, lianacks foi soldiois, and a basilica or hali 
of justice, in uhicb St Paul must have pleatled 
befoie the empeioi. The Golden ITouse ot Neio 
built on the opposite side of the Foium, and occu- 
pying the gi eater portion of tlie Opiiian Hill, was 
tleniolifelied to iiiake mom foi the Colosseum and 
tlie Baths of Titus, so tlmt juactically nothing is 
left save some snlistrnctuios, the cisteins known as 
the Bette Bale, and the base of the colossal statne 
of Nero, winch stood in fjont of the Golden House. 

Of the numerous temples in Rome, of which theie 
aiG said to have hecn three hundied, the names 
and in many cases the sites, of 
lo:! aie known. The foundations 
of the gieat Temple of Jupifcei 
Capitol inns may bo traced in the 
gardens of the Caffarelli Pcalaee, 
now the Geiinan embaRsy. Of 
the temples Avhicli remain the 
preservation ^ is due in seveial 
casoH (o tiieir having been coii- 
veited into chmclies. The 
columns in fiout of the chuich 
of B. Loionzo in Miranda, which 
faces the Foium, founed paitof 
the Temple of Aiitonimis and 
Faustina. Ten columns of the 
Temple of Ceres aie built into 
the walls of B. Maria in Cos- 
inediii. B. Maiia del Bole is a 
round fcemiile formerly called the 
Tem])le of Vesta, but now 
believed to bo the Temple of 
HoicuIch Victor. Anolliei 
tern pic, supposed to be the Temple 
of Fortiina Viiilis, is now the 
chuich of B, Maria Egi/iaca. 
The church of BS. CoRiuo e 
ilamiano is the Temple of Bacui 
ITiliH, erected by tlie Empeioi 
Ma Yen tins, TJie ccUa of the 
Temple ol Vemm and Rome, built by Hadiian, is 
piuserved in the clmrcli of B. Francesca Roinana. 
It is believed that the cluirch of SB. Sergio o 
Bacco was the Temple of (‘oncord, that the chuich 
of B. Btefano Rotondo was the Temple of Mater 
Matuta, and that of B. Nicola was the Temple of 
IHety ; while Hanta Maiia sopia Minerva stands on 
the ruins of a Temple of Minerva, S. Maria Lihera- 
tiico piobably occupioH tlie site of a Temple of Vesta, 
and the round chuich of B. Teodoro was a temple 
of unknown attribution, In 27 n.c. Agiippa built 
a vast dome in front of the Therime which he 
Greeted in the Campus Martins. It is called hy 
Pliny and other writeis the Ihuitheon, and may 
have served as a sort of entrance-hall to the 
Theniim. fn GOB it was coiiseeiated as the chuich 
of B. Maria ad Maityics, and now pies by tlie 
name of B. Maria Rotoiula. Of all tbe buildings 
of ancient Rome none is more jiorfectl.y preserved. 
The diameter of the dome, which is lighted only 
by a central aiierture in the roof, is larger than the 
dome of Bt Peter’s j tlio walls, 19 feet in thickness, 

I ( have deep niches winch were iillod with statues of 
deities j and the iloor is of Phrygian and Niimidiaii 
marbles, with porphyry and granite slabs. 

The Theinux' of A'grijipa, of which the I’antlieon 
is the only portion that remains, were the eailiesfc 
of the eleven great public baths \\diich formed so 
cliaracLeristhi a feature of imperial Rome. The 
Tbermtc of Trajan, and tlie adjacent Thonnm of 
Titus, built on the site of the Golden House of 
Nero, occupied almost the whole of the Oiipian 
Hill j but of these batlis little is left save the 
foundations. On the slojie of the Quirinal stood 
the Thennu' of Cou.stantine. In the Piazza del 



Tho Forum Romaiiiuii at the prosoiit time. 
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Quiiinale stand t\vo colos'.al fioni tlio 

tlieimte which occupied the site. In the foiinatioii 
of the steps wliich lead down fiom the pi{i 77 «a, 
and of the Via Nazioiiale, auhstmctiii es belonjtin^^ 
to these thermie were discovered, and poitious of 
their mas^ve walls may he seen in the f,^arden'' of 
the Coloima and Kosi)i<,diosi palaces. At the other 
end of Rome, on the low ^louud south of the 
Ciclian, aie the ruins of the Tliernne Antoiiiniame, 
usually called the Baths of Caracallaj hy whom 
they were begun in 212 A. I)., and completed liy 
Alexander Severus. They weie built to accommo- 
date 1600 bathers, and, attei «eiviiig foi centmies 
as a quairy, are still the vastest, and in their 
tlesolation peihaps the most impressive, of all the 
luins, in Rome. The lofty walls aie still standing, 
and, as the halls have been cleared of iiibhish, tlie 
aiiangeiiieuts of Roman tlrerniEe (see BvTHs)can 
lieie best be studied. We see the Calidaimm. the 
Tepidarium, and a Frigulaiium, with an E\edia 
and a Stadium or racecouise. The outer wall 
encloses a space of nearly 27 acies, of which 
the baths themselves occupy more bltaii 6 acres. 
Even more magnificent were the Thei inte of Diode 
tian, on the summit of the Quiiinal, designed 
to accommixlabe 3600 bathers, The .semiciiculai 
curve which fonns such a conspicrroiis feature in the 
Piazza delle Terme w’as the e\edra of these baths. 
One of the .smaller circular balls forms the church 
of 8. Bertrardo, while a portion of one of the great 
vaulted central halls, with its column‘s of Egyptian 
granite, serving probably as the Tepidarium, Avas 
converted by Michael Angelo iirto tire magnificent 
cliurch of S. Maria degli Angeli. Anutliei hall is 
used as a prison, airother as a fencing-school, other.s 
now serve as barracks, stables, coach -bouses, and 
warehorrses for timber, wdiile the cloisters of a 
Carthusiarr convent built out of the i itins are now 
converted into a nruseuiir. 

A large marshy plain, which now forms the most 
densely jjopulated part of Rome, lay outside the 
Servian Walls, extending from the foot of the 
Capitoline and Quirinal hills to the Tiber. This, 
being rrsed for military exercises, was called the 
Campus jNIartiirs. Towards the close of the re- 
publicair era this suljuihan plain began to be 
utilised for the erection of places of public recrea 
tion, such as baths, theatres, and racecourses. 
These were connected hy the Porticoes, a net 
work of colonnades for ming covered w alks, serving 
as a protection alike from the sunshine and the 
rain, along which the citizens could stroll to the 
various places of recreation aird amusement. ^ TTre 
Campus Martins was traversed hy the Elanrinian 
AVay, approximately represented by the nrodern 
street called the Cor so, which was bordered on 
either side by the stately tombs of Roman nobles, 
and spanned by the triumphal arch of Claudius 
and by that of Marcus Aureliirs, demolished in 
1662. " On these fields were built the Baths of 
Agiippa and the Baths of Nero. Here was erected 
the Theatre of Balhus and the vast Theatre of 
Pompey, said to have contained seats for 40,000 
spectator. s. Some of its substructures inav be 

seen behind the church of S. Andrea della Valle | 
Somewhat nearer to the Capitol -was the Theatre pf | 
Marcellas, of which a considerable portion still j 
stands, forming one of the most cliaracteristic 
examples of Roman architecture of the heat period. 
This theatre was begun hy Julius Cresar, and 
finished irr the year 11 B.o. by Augustus, who 
nanred it after his nephew Marcellns, the son of 
Octavia. In the 11th century, like the Colosseum 
and the Mausoleum of Hadrian, it was tinned into 
a fortress by the turbulent Roman nobles of the 
Oisini family. The interior is now occupied by 
the Palazzo Orsini-Savelli, while the outer arches 
ai-c used as rag-shops and smithies. 


In the ■'anie chaiacteii^tic Roman style as the 
Theatre of Maicellus, but of a more debased tv])e, 
is the great T’T.uiaii Amphitheatre, built for gladia- 
toiial exhiluthnis and foi the combats of wild 
beast'-, which goe'i bv tlie name of the Colo'^'^euiii. 
Commenced l),^ Ve«^pa‘'ian, it w'as dedicated by 
Titus SO A.p. , and firii«-he<l h\ Domitian. It is 
built in_ the fmiii of an ellip'-e, the longer dianieter 
ineasiii-ing 613 feet ami the ^hoitei ,310 feet. It 
iLses to a heigiit of 160 feet, cor eiing five acres of 
ground. In the middle ages it was used a 
for tress and afterwanN a'- a<tuairj ; hut, thongU '-o 
large a portion has been demolKlied, it constitutas 
peiliaps the ino'^t imposing monument of Roman 
magnifieencc which is left (see AirPiiiTHE VTBE), 
The earlier amphitheatres were rno'^itly of wood, 
and ha\e peri'^hed. The Piazza di Monte Citoiio 
on the Coi'-o is helie\ed to occupy the site of the 
Amphitheatre of Statilius Taur-us, erected in 31 
B.C., the foundations ha\ing been found SS feet 
below the present surface of the street. At the 
side of the ehurcli of S. Croce in Geiu''alemnre 
are coirsiderable remains of the Ainphitlreatium 
CastiGirsc, wliich was utilised in the constiiictum 
of the Auieliaii AVall, from which it jnojeets, 
forming a sort of semicircular bastion. Below w^as 
the Ciiciih of Elagahalus, from which c.aine the 
Eg^mtiaii obelisk now in the Pincian Gardens. 

Tire oldest circus ^^^as tire Circus !Ma\imiis, in 
the \alle> betw’een the Palatine and the A^entine. 
It is supposed to date from the regal peiiorl, hut 
■was enlarged l^y .Julius Cicsar It was about tlnee 
furlongs in length and one in breadth, nearly the 
size and shape of Eaton Srprare, and is said to 
have been capable of seating 250,000 .spectators. 
The site is noAV occupied hy tire Jcwihh cemetery 
and the gas-w oiks. The arrangements of a Roman 
circus can best he 'r^tndied in the w'elUpreserved 
circus on the Appiaii Way, near the tomb of Gmcilia 
Jletella, hiiilt in 311 A.i)., which usually bears the 
name of the Emperor Alaxeiitius, but is more cor- 
rectly assigned to his son Ronmhi.s. It is 350 yar’ds 
long and 80 broad. The metre, the spina, the car- 
ceres, and the seats for the emperor and the spec- 
tators may still he traced. An Egyptian oheli'^k 
from this circus now adorns the Piazza Navona 
{ see CiRCU.s ). 

Of the Circus of riaininiuB, built in 220 n.c. 
on the Campus ^Iartiu^ immediately below the 
northern slope of the Capitoline Hill, no vestiges 
remain. The same is the case w’ith the Ciicn.s of 
Nero on the Vatican, wliich occupied the hollow 
betw’een S. Peter’s Church and the Sacristy 
through wdiich the visitor now” drives to the 
Vatican Museuni. While the circus was designed 
for chariot-races, the btadiiim was used for foot- 
races. Of these there w’ere se\eial, but the 
Imperial Stadium on tire Palatine, between the 
house of Augustus and the buildings of Septimius 
Seveinis is the only one which remains^ in a 
tolerable state of preseivation. The Stadium of 
Domitian on the Campus Martins is believed to be 
represented by the present Piazza Navona, recently 
renamed the Circo Agonale. Both of these stadia 
are about the size and shape of St George’s Square, 
Pimlico, or the site of the Plouses of Parliament. 

The roads leading out of Rome beyond the 
Servian Walls were bordered by tombs, many of 
which, on the erection of the Auielian V all, were 
included within the city. On the Appiaii Way 
(q.v.) are the tombs of tlie Scipios, the inscriptions 
on which, forming the earliest contemporary records 
of Roman history, are among the treasures of the 
Vatican. Farther on four ancient columbaria 
have been excavated. Outside the AureUaii Wall 
is the Tomb of Cmcilia Metella (see ROMAN Archi- 
TECTtJRE), wife of the triumvir Crassiis, which in 
the 13th century w”as converte*! into a foitic.'-s 
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by the Uaetaui family. It ih a cylindrical block 
of inasoiiry, 65 feet in dia meter, resembling tlic 
keep of a feudal cab Lie. ^ An other leinarkable 
touu) ib tlie Pyiamid of Caius CesLins in the Via 
Ofstiensis. The most iiia;;iii(icenL uf Xioiiuin tombs 
“was llie Mansoleiim of Iladiian, now the castle of 
S. Angelo. It was a cylindrical towei of masonry, 
2-tO feet in diameter and 1G5 feet in height, sui- 
mouiited by a colossal statue of the ctiipeior. 
WJien the ‘Goths besieged liojne the tomb was 
converted into a fortioss by Belisarius. It aftev- 
wardb became the castle of tlie poi)eH, and citadel 
of Rome, and in 1527 was defended against the 
French by Benvenuto Cellini. Of biuiilar con- 
bUuctioii and haidly inferior in^ magnitude was 
the Mauboleinu of Augustus, which stood behind 
the gieat clnircli of S. Carlo al Corso. In tl)C 
middle ages it foinied tlie castle of the Coloiina 
family, and is noM" occupied as the Teatro 
Corea, Two obelisks of Egyptian gianite faced 
fclie entrance, one of wliicli now stands in tlie 
Piazza of S. ^laiia Maggiore, and the other fronts 
the Palace of the Qiiiriual, In all thcie arc cloven 
Egyptian obelisks whicli ornamoiit the garden.s 
and piay.zas of Rome, Tu'o si and near the P<in- 
ilieon close to the sites of the Temples of Isis and 
Serapis, before which tliey were originally erected. 
Anofclier, now in the Piazza del Popolo, was brought 
from licliopolis by Augustus, and jilaced in the 
Circus ]MH\inius. That in the Piazza di ^lonte 
Citorio was also brought to Rome by Augustus, 
That in tho Piazza of H. ,Xohn Laioian, 104 feet in 
height, is the largest in existence. It "was erected 
at Thebes by Thothme.^ III., and removed by 
Constantino to the Circus Maximub, The olielisk 
in the Piazza di S. Pietro was bronglit from TTelio- 
l>oli.s by Caligula, and placed in the Circus of Nero, 
near its present site. On the Pincian is an obelisk 
of Ifadi'iaii ; and there is another in the gardens of 
the Villa Matlei. 

Of tho triumphal aichcs those of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Claudius, Marcus jViuelius, and Trajan 
have disappeared. The Aroli of Sejitimius Sevorus, 
which spanned the Sacred Way just as it began 
to climb the Capitol, remains in a fair state of 
preservation. At tho other end of tho Foium, 
also spanning the Sacred AVa3^ is tlio Arch of 
Titus, with the well-known reliefs repi esc ii ting 
the spoils from the Temple at Jerusalem ( see Alicjii ). 
A little farther south, where tlio Sacred Way joins 
the Appian Road, .sbamls tho Arcli of Constantino, 
fronting the Colosseum and the three huge arches 
of the Constantino Basilica. Tho so-called Arch 
of Driisus crosses the Apiuau Way where it i)aases 
tbrougli the Aurelian Wall. Tlic Arch of Dola- 
bella, built in 10 A.u., is almobt hidden in the 
brickwork of tlie Aqueduct of Non), called the 
Aqua Claudia i and the Aicli of Gallierius on the 
Esquiliiie, erected in 262 A.D., is in the degraded 
style of tho time (see Aiiguks). 

Of the twelve biiclgea over the Tiber three are 
survivals of the eight or nine ancient bridges. 
The oldest is tho Pons Fahiicius, huilL in 62 
n,G. by L. Fahricins, leading fiom the city to 
the island in the Tiber. Tho Pons Costius, believed 
to have been built by the Emperor Cratian, leads 
fro]n the island to the right l)ank of tho river. The 
Pons JElius, now called the Ponte 8. Angelo, was 
built by riadviaii in 135 A.i). in front of his Man- 
.soleum, and now serves as the apjjroaeh to St 
Peter’s and the Vatican. The Ponte Rotto, or 
‘byokeii bridge,’ was part of the Pons ALmiliuh, 
built in 181 jj.c. Two picstuvosque arches romainccl 
till the recent Minprovononts.’ It is 7iow replaood 
by a suspension bridge. The Ponte Sis to was built 
by Pope Sixtus IV. to leplnce the Pons Aurelius. 

^ Momvn is impossible witliin moderate 

limits to give an adequate account of Rome, which 


contnirib more objects of inteiest than any oilier I 
city in the world. A bare enumeivatzou of facts 
must thei'ofore suffice. The Observatory in the ' 
Collegio Romano is situated in 41° 53' 52" N. lat. I 
and 12“ 28' 40" E. long. The pu]>ulaLion was 226.022 I 
in 1870; 272,560 in 1S76 ; 300,407 in 1S81 • 401 044 
in 1888 ; and 407,036 in 1891. The walla, whieli ' 
BiiLdose 3880 acres, arc 14 miles in circuit, with I 
fifteen gates, two of whicli are closed. Since 1870 
muie than 3000 new houses have been built, 82 
milea of new^ streets have been formed, and 54 
millions sterling have been spent by the munici- 
pality on the impiovoment of the city, llminrr 
])rogicsa of these iniproveiuenlb 1824 iuacnpUoiiR, 
2360 lamj)s, 191 marble statues, 266 Inists, and 
36,670 coins liave been found. There are eleven 
bridges, Jive of whicli are old, ami six new or in pro- 
cess of consUuction. The chief gales are the Porla 
del Popolo and the l^oi ta Pia on the iioi th, the Poi ta 
S. Loieuzo and the Porta Maggioie on the east, the 
PoitaB. >Seha.stiano and thuPoita S. Paolo on tho 
south. Old Rome .stands on the loft liank of tlie 
Tiber ; on the right hank, occupying the Vatican 
and Janiculum hills and the low gioimd between 
these hills and the rivei, are Ht Peter’s, tlie Vatican 
l^alfico, tho Borgo, and Uic Tras Level e. The busine.ss 
part of the city occupies tlio plain on the left hank 
lietweeu the liills and the river, (raveised by Die 
Coiso, the piiiiei])al tliormighfaie of Rome, about a 
mile in length, leading from the Porta del Popolo 
to the foot of the Ca]Utoline Jlill. From the Piazza 
del Poiiolo two groat .^Li rets diveige on either side 
of the Corse, the Via di Rij)etta to the light, skirt- 
ing tlie Tiber, and to the left the A^ia delBalmino, 
leading to the Piazza di Spagiia, Avlicnce the Senia 
di Sjiagna, tho resort of artists’ models, ascends 
to the Pincian Gaidens, on the site of the gardens 
of Lucullus, which command a .splendid view of 
the city, and form the fashionable diivo and promc* 
iiadc of the Romans. 

Before Rome became in 1870 the capital of Italy, 
tlie greater jiavt of the Pincian, Quirinal, and 
l!]s{(uiUne IdllH was occupied by villas of the Roman 
nobles, with extensive gardens jdaiited with ilexes 
and vinos. AVilli two^ exceptions these have been 
destroyed, ami their sites Iiave been covered with 
modern JmusOH, anti too often by block.s of ugly 
barrack-1 ike buildings, many storu's in height, let 
out in tcncnionts. The dirty Init iiicturcsque 
medheval city is assuming tho aspect of a nuHlevn 
capital, broad, .straight thoi'oughfarcs having been 
driven through quarters formeily occupied by 
narrow streets aiul mean, crowded Jiouses. Of the 
now streets the moat important arc tlio Via Veiiii 
Settomlwf*, from the Porta Pia to the C^iiiriual, anil 
the Via Cavour and the Via ISazIoiuilo, which lead 
from the railway station, tho llrst to the Forum, 
and tho second to the lower end of the Coi'so. Tliia 
is continued to the west by tlie Corso Vittoiio 
Emmanuele as far as tho Borgo, oiosshig the Tiber 
by a new bridge. The older foreign quarter lay 
at tlio foot of tho Pinoian, around the Piazza di 
Spagna, but the healthier sitcB on the slopes and 
summits of the (inirinal and Esquiliue are now 
more frequented. 

Of the palaces tho largest are the Abitican, tho 
residence of the pope, and the Quirimil, now the 
residence of the king, but formoijy a papal palace, 
in which the oonelaves were held for tlio election 
of the popes. Many of the palace-s of the Roman 
nobles contain collections of pictures and statuary. 
Chief among them are tho Palazzo Borghosej con- 
taining, next to the Vatican, the boat collection of 
pictures in Rome, the Palazzi Oolonna, Doria, 
Barbovini, Rospigliosi, Chigi, Toi Ionia, Farnese, 
Covsini, and di Venezia, now Llio Austiian 
embassy. Among the notable villas are tho ATIla 
Borgbese, standing in a groat piudc below the 
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Hncmn ; the Villa Ludovisi, on the Pin clan ; the 
Villa Albani, outside the Povta Salava; and the 
Villa Medici, on the Pinciaii, now the Acadeinie 
Francaise, ^Yith a splendid collection of casts. The 
gardens of the Villa Mattel, on the CEclian, coni- 
nuiiid one of the best a lews in Rome. The pictur- 
esque .arches of the Aqua Claudia tiavei'.e the 
garden^ of tlie Villa 'VVollvon&ky. 

Tle.sules the piivabe collections Rome alnmnds iu 
libraries and museums. The Collegio Romano, 
formerly a great Jesuit college, is now occupied 
by a public lihraiy of modem hooks called the 
Biblioteca Vittoiio Emmanuele, by the Kircherian 
Museum of Antiquities, and by a Avell-ananged 
prehistoric and ethnological inu.seum. The Pal.az/^o 
dei Conservatori,^ on the Capitol, contains many 
of the best ancient statues. In the cloisters of 
the Carthusian convent iu the Tlieimce of Dio- 
cletian aie .stored the antiquities brought to light 
during the recent excavations. Otheis from the 
excavations at Falerii^ are eollectetl in the Villa 
di Papa Giulio, outside the Porta del Popolo. 
The Villa Medici contains a good collection of 
casts from ancient statues. The Lateiaii Palace 
contains an unrivalled collection of in.se rip tioiis 
and sculptures fiom the Catacombs, and a feAv 
good statues and mosaics. The Lateran is ex- 
territoiial, and the iluseuin is the property of the 
popes. 

The cliief papal collections are contained in the 
galleries attached to the VaUcau, probably the 
largest palace in the world. In addition to tlie 
piivatc gaulens and apaitnients of the pope, the 
Vatican Palace compiises immense reception-halls 
with a series of chapels, libraries, picture-galleries, 
and A^ast museums of sculptures, antiquities, and 
inscriptions, Avhich can here be only enumerated in 
the hriefe.st manner. The Sistine Chapel, built in 
14-73 by Bixtus IV., is covered with magnificent 
frescoes by Michael Angelo and_ the great Floren- 
tine masters. The Capella Nicolina, built by 
Nicolas V., and the Pauline Chapel, built by Parrl 
III. in 1590, are also pairrted in fresco ; the fimt by 
Fra Angelico, and the second by Michael Angelo. 
RaphaeT’s Stanze and Loggie arc halls and solars 
covered Avitli inimitable frescoes executed by 
Rcaphaol, Perugino, Giulio Romano, and other 
m.asfceis of their school. Beyond the Loggie is the 
pictrrre-gallery, containing the he.st collection of 
oil-paintings in Rome. The world -famous Vatican 
Library, Avrth its priceless MSS., its collections of 
early printed books, of Christian antiquities, 
ancient jiiaps and jeAvellery, is contained iu 
two immense halls. The vast sculpture galleries, 
with their unrivalled collections, comprise the 
Museo Gliravamonte, the Braccio Nuova, and the 
Museo Pio- Clem elite, Avliioh includes the Cortile 
di Belvedere, containing the Laocoon, the Apollo 
Belvedere, and the .so-called Antinous, jerhaps the 
most bcautifirl .statue in the Avorld. The insciip- 
tions are contained itr the Galleria Lapidaria, the 
Etruscan antiquities in the Museo Gregoiiano, 
beloAY Avhich is the Egyptian Museum. 

The churches, said to bo upAvavd.s of 300 in num- 
ber, are among the most conspicuous features of 
motlern Rome. Many of them are rather Avhat Ave 
should call mortuary or luemovial cliurclies, opeired 
only once a year oir the festival of the saint to 
Avhom they are dedicated. There are also _ the 
churches of the groat i^oligious orilers, twenty-eight 
parish clmrclies, and the titular churches of the 
cardinals, Tlie most noteworthy are the five 
patiiarclial churches, tlie seven pilgrimage 
churches, and the eight basilican churches. Otheis 
are interesting either from their early date, their 
historical associations, from the archieological or 
artistic treasures they contain, or from the frag- 
ments of earlier structures which they enclose. 
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Pir>t III lank are the five patiiaichal cliiiiche^. S. 
Giovanni in Lateiano (^ee LAfER.VX), between 
the Cfelian .arul tlie E^cpiiline liilL, ranks as the 
lirist chill cli in riuGtendom. It dnto^ from the 
tune of Con&t<aiitine, It aa{i>, till the rebuilding of 
h. Petei the nuitiopolitnn eathedial of Rome and of 
the western iiatriaichatG, It retains its 5tli-ren- 
tuiy baptisteiy and the 13tli-ceiiturA' cloister.s, tlie 
most beautiful in Rome. The .Santa^Scala, bi ought 
by the EmpiesjS Helena fiom Jerusalem, has for 
centuiies been the cliief object of \erieratioii among 
pilgiiins. The church itself aacIs hunied doAAii and 
rebuilt in the 14th oeiitnry. ami has been lepeatedly 
altered and modeinised. The adjoining palace of 
conA'erted into a museum, chiefly 
of Clnibtian antiquities. The Ranlica of St Peter 
( Pietio 111 A aticano), the laigest church in 1 
tlie_A\"oild, was lehuilt in the Ifitli centiny from the 
designs of Bramante, Michael Angelo, and Ber- 
nini. It Avas liegun in 1506, and con-seciated in 
1626. It is in the form of a Latin cioss, AAiih a 
vast centi al dome. The inteiior length is 615 feet, 
the height of the nave 150 feet, anti of the cros.> 
Avhieh .surmounts the dome 435 feet. S. Paolo 
fuoii le Mura, a Aaist 4th-century cliuich, wa^ 
before the fire of 1823 the most inteiesting 
cluiich in Rome. It has been lehuilt in a style 
of great magnificence. S, Loienzo fumi le Mm, a, 
occupying the site of a church founded by Con- 
stantine, Avas lelmilt in 578, and remodelled in 
the 1,3th centuiy, but still retains the ancient marble 
ami gn-anite col uni ns. The Ba.silica Liheriana, on 
the Esqiiiline, is comm tail v c,alled S. ^[aria ^lag- 
giore, being the largest of the eighty churches m 
Rome dedicated to the ATrgiii Mary. ‘ It is one of 
the oldest chinches in Rome, the nave dating from 
the 5tli centuiy. 

These five patriaichal churches, together Avith 
S. Croce and B. Sebastiano, constitute the seven 
ancient pilgrimage churches. The five patriarchal 
churches, together Avitli S. Agnesc, S. Croce, and 
S. Clemente, aie the eight hasilican church e.s. S. 
Agnese fuon le Mina was founded hy Constantine, 
and rebuilt in the 7th centuiy. It contains many 
eaily Christian insciiptions. S. Croce is a 5tli- 
centiny basilica, and is said to have been elected 
hy the Empie.ss Helena. S. Clemente is the most 
archaic church in Rome- The upper chuicli dates 
from the 12th centuiy ; the loAver, Avhicb is entirely 
underground, from the 4th ; and below it there aifi 
far older suhatructioii.s dating from the irnjierial 
and republican peiiods. In addition to the eight 
ha.siliean churches, others aheady mentioned con- 
serve the remains of earlier buildings. S. Mai ia in 
Cosmeclin, one of the most interesting churches in 
Home, piesewea ten columns of the Temple of 
Ceres, out of Avhich it Avas constructed, and 
twenty ancient column.^ taken from other hnild- 
ings. It has also a beautiful tesselated pavement 
of ancient marbles. S. Maria degli Angeli and S. 
Bernardo were constructed out of the Thermal of 
Diocletian, cand S. Pietro in Carcere out of the 
Mameitiiie piison. S. Giorgio in Velabro, a 4tb- 
century church, Avas rebuilt in the 7tli centuiy, 
but preserves .sixteen of the ancient columns. S. 
Costanza, outside the Porta Pia, Avaa erected hy 
Con.stautiiie, and contains interesting 4th-century 
mosaics. The granite columns in S, Maria in 
Araceli, on the Capitol, have been taken from 
some earlier hiiilding. On the Cielian Ave have »SS- 
Giovanni e Paolo, founded in the 5fch centurj’^ and 
lehiiilb in the 12th j S. Stefano Rotondo, a 5th- 
centuiy church, containing the episcopal throne 
of Gregory the Great ; and the interesting church 
of S. Gregorio, built in 575 on the site of his 
father’s house. On the Aventine are S. Balhina 
and S. Sabina, both of the 5th century. On 
the Esquiline are S. Pudenziana, a veiy ancient 
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church, with 4th-centm*y mo&aics, probably con* 
structed out of a private lionse ; S. Piassecle, 
a 9tli-centui‘y cluircli, with ancient gianito 
columns and 9th-centiny mosaics; and S. Pietro 
in Yincoli, a 5th*centnry basilica,^ with twenty 
ancient Done columns, and containing Micliael 
Angelo’s statue of Moses, and the feii])[)o.sed 
chains of St Peter, which were undoubtedly 
pi'esented by Pope Leo I. to the Empress 
Eudoxia in 442. On the right bank of the Tiber 
aie S. Crisogono, a 12th -century clnivch, with 
ancient porplnuy colmnns aznl a Jinc mosaic 
pavement ; S. Maiia in Trastevere, a Gth'Ccntury 
church, rebuilt in the 12Lh century, with twenty - 
two ancient columns, some fine mosaics, a Hplendid 
marble pavement, with numerous inteiesting early 
inscriptions in tlie portico ; S. Cecilia lias 9tli- 
ceiitury mosaics ; while the Piazza of 8. Pietro in 
Montoiio commands the finest view of Rome. H. 
Maria sopra Minerva, neai' the Pantheon, the 
cliief Dominican church, is tlie only Cobhic church 
in Rome. Among the vast luodoin clan dies 
are the Gesii, the gorgeous church of the Jesuits, 
containing the tomb of S. Ignatius Loyola; S. 
Carlo al Corso, now the fashionable chmcli of 
Borne; S. Andrea della Valle; S8. Apostoli; S. 
Maiia Vallicella, comiuoiily called Chiesa Nuova; 
and the Cajipuccini, with its catacombs and Guido’s 
picture of »Sb Micliael. 

One of the greatest improvements which luis 
been effected is tlie embankment of the Tiber, and 
the straightening and deepening of its channel. 
Tills has put a stop to the disastrous Hoods by 
which the lower parts of the city were formerly 
iiiUTulated. But tlie municipality being now prac- 
tically bankrupt, the grandiose schemes for the 
further reconstruction of the city, ami for making 
Home a port by the canal isatioii of the Tiber, are 
for the present suspended. 

Til addition to the objects of interest which have 
been briefly enumerated are tlio vast ratacombs 
((hv. ) extending underground for many miles, the 
OJjetfco, tlie Sapienza, tlie Pj’Ojmganda, and tlie 
Protcbtaiit cemetery with the tombs of Keats and 
Shelley. The liest panoramic views of Romo aic 
from tlie Pinciii, tlie Villa Mattel, S. Pietro in 
IVfontorio, the .laniculum, the garden of the Prior* 
ato di Malta, and from outsido the Porta S. (bo- 
vaiini. Rome is now a fairly healthy city, exco]it 
in the late sn miner months ; the water-supply is 
unrivalled both for quality and quantity, and'blio 
stieets are well cleansed, No city excels Rome 
in its public fountains. 

There are practically no inamifacturcs in Romo. 
Hats, gloves, neckties, false pearls, and trinkets 
are made, and there are cabinet-makers, and a few 
foundries on a small .scale, but compared with 
other great cities tlie absence of factory cliiiiineys 
is very notable. There are priuting-oniccs, but 
the Italian book-tmde is conLi*ed at Milan. Tlie 
chief industry is the manufacture of small mosaics, 
small bronzes, of statuary, casLs, ami picLni‘e,s, either 
original or copies of the works of the great masters. 

All the necessaries of life have to bo ini ported 
from ft distance, the Canqiagna which extends for 
many miles around Rome being un inhabitable on 
account of the malaria. It is an nnonclosed and 
until led waste, roaiued over by 1 lords of half* wild 
cattle. Corn and wine are brought from Tii.scany, 
and from the fertile Terra di Lavoro near Naples, 
The prosperity of tlie city depends on the oxjiondi* 
t'UTo of the courts of ilic Quirinal and the ^^atican, 
of the army of functionaries in the public offices, 
of the garrison, and of the foreign visitors who 
crowd the hotels during the winter months. The 
railways from all parte of Italy converge outside 
the city, which they enter near tlie Porta Maggioro 
on the Esquiline, and have a common terminus on 


the summit of the Quirinal close to the Baths of 
Diocletian. Tlie omnibus service is good, and 
welbmanaged iiannvays travel se several of the 
broad new streets. 

St-e lb Emil, Home and the CWmpar/na (1870) • J H 
Parker, Archcmhoi) of Home (1872-80); T. H.’ Dyer 
Citij of i?o?ne, ih Vimsitudes ami Monuminta *( 2 d ed! 
1883); P. Wey, Ho^nc (tians. from Fr., new ed. 1886)* 
E. Lanciaiii, AnoiciU Rovie in the Lit/hi ofMecent Dis* 
coverC(fs ( 1888) ; with other works by Gell, Nibby, Hare 
Profesboi Middleton, &c., and thobe cited on p, 794 . ’ 

Roman Histohy, — R ome, the ‘Misti ess of tlie 
AVorld,' the ‘Eternal City,’ gives name to a politi- 
cal empire which lasted eleven centmies, till its 
transfer to Byzantium, ivliere^ it lasted eleven 
ceiituiies more; also to a icdigious einphe which 
since 42 A.i). has scqniied spiritual .sway over a yet 
larger doininioii than its jjagau predecessor, and 
which, in accord with ini])ei'ial (Jeiiuany, formed 
tlie twin-fftc(oi' of the Holy Roman Empire, dis- 
solved in 1806. 

fVdojiisod 371 the In-onze age by Alban .shepherds 
who migrated from tlieir hills in fear of volcanic 
dhslurhance, Runic, accouling to her officially 
adopted legend, dates from 21st A? nil 736 n.c., 
when Romulus, lb at of licr seven Idngs, settled 
on tlio Palatine mount. From his quadiilateial 
stronghold — Homa quadraia — lie made conquest of 
the (Japitobne and Quiiinal. After bi,s .successoi 
Nunm, the C’mlian was annexed by Tullus Hoatilius 
and the Aventine liy Aliens Marcius. To the bilk, 
now five under Tarquiniu.s Piiscus the fifth king, 
were added the Esquiline and Viminal liy Servius 
Tullius, who walled in the seven with a stone foiti- 
iication. So that under her seventh and last king, 
Tarquinius Supevbus, the Pity of the Seven Hills 
was already ‘ built for enijiirc,’ on nun shy soil made 
habitable by diainage, and conneetiiig with the sea- 
board by tlio Tiber — a u'atcrway so cleaily the 
‘ outlet of her sujirematy ’ as to wariaut tlie deriva- 
tion of * Rome ’ and ‘ BoaiinluH ’ from the littmon or 
river. 

Latin in population, with a Sabine infusion, 
Rome was divided into three tribes — the Rainnes, 
the Titles, and the Luccvcr, and again into thhiy 
enriw. The tiilial division disappeared early; 
that into curiixi luhtcd well into republican times. 
Out of tlie cnriin, originating in common religions 
observances, grew the ^laindus Homami^y includ- 
ing all fvceboin Romans. Its king {rex) was not 
fthvay.s hereditary either in his regal or Ins religi- 
ons capacity, nor merely elective. When a king 
died, his successor was choson liy the heads 
[jKiirrfi] of familieH (/ycn^av). These patrea—the 
guardians of I’oligious observance, of popular right, 
of state interests — had power to choose a pio- 
visioiial king {ivtcr’rGx)y who, with the paties 
for assessors, decided on tlic new king, who was 
then proposed to the curia' in aBsomhly {coimtia 
mmata) and, if approved, confirmed by the patres. 
The king had now ahsoluio authority, civil, 
religious, and militaiy. The patres ivero hk 
conncilloi's— the Rcnate — having the ahove indi- 
cated powcift, always Hubject to the king, who 
consulted ilioin at pleasure, and filled up vacan- 
cies. In solemn assembly the Romaiis met in 
the Forum under the king or inier-rnx, who put 
questionfi to tlio vote, when each curia voted in 
turn, its vote being determined by the majority 
within itself, and the preponderance of these votes 
deciding the result. 

Romulus, Nnma, Tullus ITostilius, and Ancus 
Marcius— the first and third Latin, the second and 
fourth »Sabino— are little more tlian^ legendary 
names ; the warrior chief Romulus typified hy Ins 
Ttoma quadraia and Comithm or ifface of assembly 
in the Forum ; the priestly Numa by his Temple of 
Vesta and his Regia close to it; tlio stateainan 
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Tullus Hostilius l)y hU Senate House (Ciiiia 
Hostilia); and the adininistrator Ancus Maiciuv's 
by liis state-prison, hU bridge acro'is the Tibei-, 
his fortification of tlie Janiculum, and his founding 
of the seaport Ostia. In Tarfiuiiiins Pn&cns (61fi- 
578 B.G.) we have an Etiuscan and less shadowy 
Komnlus, admitting into the senate a bundled new 
patres from conquered Latin states, and laying out 
the Circus Maximus for the eutertaimneilt of the 
people. Seivius Tullius, on Tarqnin’s initiative, 
distributed all freelioldeis (for military purposes 
primarily) into tribes, classes, and centuries. 
Drawn up in order of battle, the centuries (bodies 
of one luindreil ) in front were composed of the 
wealthier citizens as better able to equip them- 
selves for attack ; behind them came the centuries 
of the second and tliiid classes, poorer and less 
fully appointed — tlie three forming the heavy- 
armed infantry ; while centuries of the fourth 
and fifth classes, poorer still and correspondingly 
equipped, held the lear. The full strength of the 
fieebolders was divided into two equal parts— the 
seniores and the Juniorcs, the latter engaged in 
active duty, the f firmer as reserves. Each coips 
consisted of 85 centuries or 8500 men — i.e. of two 
legions, each about 4200 strong, auxiliary to which 
were the sappers and tiumpeteis. Finally, the six 
centuries of cavalry were suppleiiientecl, from the 
wealthiest citizens, by twelve more. For the 
army thus oiganised Serviu.s drew levies from his 
four legions, corresponding to his four trilies, the 
Suhuran, the Palatine, the Esrpuline, and the 
Colline. These tribes included fieebolders outside 
the gates, also entitled to meet and vote with the 
centuries at their comitia {romitia centuriata). 
Under lier seventh and last king Rome became 
formidable throughout Central Italy, and owed to 
him the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the 
Cloaca Ilaxima — the drainage system tapping the 
hills around the Forum and carrying the waste 
into the Tiber, But Tarquin’s lule was so master- 
ful as to drive the people to revolt, the last provo- 
cation being his son’s outrage on the noble Lucretia. 
When engaged at a siege near the coast he was 
detlironed; he and his lace were exiled in per- 

S etuity, and regal government replaced hy the 
Republic. Three great efforts to reinstate him were 
dereatecl, and he died at Ciinue. 

r/m Ecjmhlic. — The regal check on them with- 
dra^Yn, the patricians made their^ power so felt hy 
the plebeians as to start a coiiilict between them 
lasting two hundred years. The king was now 
repiesented hy two consuls, elected annually, and 
from the patrician order. The plebeians, freeborn 
citizens as they were, retained their votes hy classes 
at the comitia ciirkita and by centuries at the 
centuriatay hut many of them were attached as 
clients to patricians who commanded their votes, 
and all of them were e.xcluded from the higher 
offices of state. Unable to elect one of themsmves 
consul, the plebeians had not even the power to 
carry the patrician candidate they favoured, being 
in a luinoiitj'^ in the comitia ccntuvlatay and, again, 
in a greater minority in tlie ultimate and decisive 
assembly, the comitia ciiriata. The absolute 
authority wielded hy tlie consuls they felt to be 
still moi-e oppressive when, in state crises, it was 
merged in a dictator; so their fust attempt to 
safeguard their liber Lies and lives was dhecfced at 
the consular power. Tlie Hist advantage they 
gained was the ‘right of appeal,’ hy which no 
magistrate (the dictator excepted) could subject a 
Roman citizen to capital punishment unless with 
approval of the comitia emturiata. Power to 
extort such rights the plebeians possessed in their 
military capacity, refusing, as soldiers, to serve 
unless their demands were conceded. The seces- 
sion of their legionaries to the Mons Sacer, on the 


Anio tlnee miles off, hccured them annually elected 
magi'itiates of their ou*n, trlhum Aiith 

power to piotect them against the consuls. From 
tuo the tribunes were iriciea&ed to fi\e, and hy 
449 li.c. to ten. In no sense a magistiate, the 
tribune was a check on authority, and his power 
developed giadiially till the tribunate, foiimdahle 
at the clothe of the Repiihlio, l)ecame ^till moie so 
under the empire. By tlie Puhlilian law (471 B.C.) 
the a=«‘^emh]iGs convened hy the tribune [concilia 
were made legal: not yet their decisions 
Iplehiscita).^ At these the voting uas hy tribes, 
not by cm he or centuiie'^, u hence the object of 
the tribunes was to add as many to the tubes as 
po«^sible. To become member of a tribe it was 
neceasaiy to he a fieeholder, and '=;o the tribune'^, 
to multiply fieeholdeis, agitated to secuie for the 
plebeians their .shaie of the aijri pitblici or state- 
laiuU. Having paitiallv succeeded in this, the\ 
won^ anothei advantage fioui the evei-iesFting 
patricians — tbe apjaiintment for one year of a com- 
mission of ten patricians [dcrcmviri] to make public 
a code of law binding on patiici.in equally uitli 
plebeian. This code — the tamous Twelve Tables 
—substituted written and published law for that 
unwritten code which, confined to tlie patrician 
few, was always interpreted in tlieii inteiests. An 
attempt to reappoint, possibly to peipetuate, the 
decem\iiaLe caused another secesrion ; the consuls 
were again cieated ; and from the giouiiig vantage- 
ground of their concilia^ inci eased hy accessions to 
the plebeian older fioin ^^itllout, the tribunes ex- 
tol ted the lecognition of the ]dchkclta as legally 
binding on patricians. The coned ia^ now become 
comitia irdhida^ could lieneefoith carry lefonns 
which, if saucLioned hy the patres, had the validity 
of state-law. Another concession gained was inter- 
marriage between plebeian and patrician, and 
thereafter tlie consulate — still the patrician strong- 
hold — wa.s attacked. The tAVo consuls weie le- 
placed hy six military tribunes diaAvn fiom either 
order. Of these consular tribunes the plebeians 
generally had the majority until, obstacles and 
delays notwithstanding, the Licinian and Sextiau 
laws weie passed (367) replacing the consular 
tribunes hy consuls, tivo in number, of whom one 
at least should he a plebeian ; enlaiging the priestly 
college fioni two to ten functionaries, of Avhom 
plebeians Avere to constitute half; relieving the 
poorer plebeians from debt; and promoting their 
interests hy advantageous lefoiniM in the oAvner- 
sliip and cultiAation of land. Patrician mono- 
polies shrunk lapidly. In 306 the dictatoi'ship, 
in 350 the oensoi'ship, in 337 the prmtorsliip, and 
in 300 the colleges of pontiffs and augurs Aveie 
throAvn open to plebeians. Tlie aiictoritaSy 

or eontiol h^’ patricians of the decrees [plehiscita) 
of the people in assembly, became a dead letter ; 
and the tAvo luindred yeais’ conflict issued in the 
recognised validity of all measure.^ earned in the 
comitia tributa — a contlict memmahle not only for 
the ability displayed by either order, hut for the 
respect for laAV observed equally hy both. 

For her first fifty yeais of republican life Rome 
expanded little. Nearest her were the Latins, the 
Volscians to the south-east, the riimiians to the 
east, and the Heniicans hetAveen tlie tAvo last. 
Allying herself Avith the Latins and Hemicans, 
she'kept the Volscians and jEquiaub in dieck till 
her policy became triumphantly aggieshive in the 
sixty years hetAveen 449 and 390.^ HaAing razed 
the 'south Etruscan stronghold, Veii, she pushed 
northward to the Ciminian forest, Avhence slie diew 
doAvn on hei the Celtic conquerors of norih Etiniria, 
Avho, defeating her on the Allia, took and sacked 
the city, all but the Capitol. Recovering rapidly 
from this disaster, she riveted lier hold on south 
Etruria, gradually subjugated her old enemies and 
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allies, the Vohsoians, /ICyniaiis, Latins, anti Herni- 
cans, and dominated Central Italy from the 
Ciminian forest to the Latin shore. The Sahellian 
tribes of the Ai^ieniiines now p:ave lier trouble. 
Tlie most poweiiul of these, the Samnites, had 
overrun Campania ; hrit froin this slie dislo<lged 
them, and, in spite of a forniidahle revolt extenfb 
iiig fiom the Sabine Hills to tlio Latin shore and 
Campania itself, she made good her command of 
plain and seaboard, lying compact and firin between 
nortli Etruria with its detaclied cities, the 
Apennines witli their miscellaneous tribes, and 
Southern Italy ^sdLll its enervated Greek population. 
The Bamnites, in a second wav lasting twenty ‘two 
years, failed to get the better of her ; in a third, 
with the northern Etni&cana and the Celts as allies, 
fciiey made a last attenipt to cru.sh the gi'owing 
giantess. Tiiis too she defeated after desperate 
conflicts, in which .she purchased victory dearly: the 
Celts were shattered ; tlie Etruscans bought peace 
by lieavy indemnities; and the Samnites on honour- 
able teims became lier allies. In eliaracteristic 
fashion she proceeded to consolidate what she had 
won, planting ‘colonies’ — i.e. .'igricultnral garrisons 
— of Koman citizens wherever their jn’esenoe was 
ref^uired, and in this way controlling Central Italy 
from Adriatic to Mediterranean. At the invitation 
of Greelc Tarenturn, beset with marauding hordc.s, 
she successfully intervened in the south, till in 
turn Taventnm, incurring her hostility (281-280), 
brought King Pyi rims of Epirus to i-epel her. At lirst 
the Epirotes prevailed, but their two victories were 
as costly as defeats, and in a third great battle at 
Benevenfcum (275) they were so ininisUed that 
Pyrrhn.s returned to Greece. The fall of Tarenturn 
shortly after left Kome dominant in the peninsula 
from t)ie extreme soutli to the Ligurian and Celtic 
frontier. Dimtlc et impera was lier policy — detach- 
ing the .subject .states or tribes from each other to 
di-aw theni more closely to herself, leaving them 
Miome rule/ but reserving the safeguard of coast 
and frontier and power to make peace or war with 
tiiG outside world. Among lier outlying com- 
mi]nitie.s tlie colonies of cives Jtomcmi above men- 
tioned ranked flv.st ; next came those Latin 
towns v'liich enjoyed the full francJiise, Lhie 
being sparingly conceded to Other communities, of 
wliiclr the lowest received civil but not political 
I rights, their membem excluded from the tribes, 

I and, as soldiers, serving not in Roman legions, but 
' in contingents apart. To the urban communitie.s 
within her pale llouie gave self-government liber- 
ally, witli iisseniblipR, senate.^, and magistrates, 
always, however, subject to the central untUoritiea 
— ^trhe Roman consuls, prmtors, and censors. For 
the administration of justice these colonies and 
enfranchined towns were annually visited by the 
proator’s representatives, called prefects, who also 
assumed control of such communities as were 
without local government. The niTlitaiy system 
was modified till the old citizen army, with its 
order in battle determined by civic rank, became 
the profcs.'»ional institution in which superior fight- 
ing power and experience were primary considera- 
tions to be paid for accordingly. On distant 
campaigns tlie consul in command received extension 
of his wypovnim, out of which grew the ‘proconsul,’ 
emoowered to hold the field till the war was at an 
ena. 

Eleven years after her victory over Pyrrhus 
Romo engaged with Carthage in her liiighty 
struggle for the empire of the MeditoTanean. To 
secure her expansion westwards she had first to 
expel the Carthaginians from Sicily. Having 
I gained to her side the Syracusan king Hiero, she 
I took Agrigentum, and in 260, with her first naval 
I armament under the consul Hailius, she signally 
defeated Carthage on Carthage’s own element. 


Following up this advantage, slie transferred the 
war to Afi'ica, and was at fii'&t so successful as to 
recall a considerable part of her forces. Rat lier 
consul Regulus, whom she left behind, was worsted 
and made prisoner, a series of naval di.sasters' en- 
sued, and Carthage seemed about to regain more 
tlian she had lost of Sicily, when the consul Catulus 
(21-1), in command of a .splendid fleet, gained a 
decirive victory over tlie Carthaginians, who theio- 
upon undertook to evacuate Sicily and the adjacent 
islands. This ended the first Punic war, twenty- 
two years in duration, the result to Rome bein*'* 
her acquisition, not only of Sicily, which she 
henceforth governed as a ‘luovince,’ but (a few 
years later) of Sardinia and Cor.sica, also governed 
lilce Sicily by magistrates sent every year from the 
capital. Finding Rome her match at .^^ea, Carthage 
resumed hostilities by acquii-ing a foothold in Spain, 
whicli was to become her military basis for further 
operations against her lival. under Hamilcar, 
the great general who conceived thi.s 2 >lan, slie 
occupied Llie peninsula as far as the Tagus ; Has- 
druhal continued the work of subjugation till Ids 
deatli (221) ; and finally H^milcar’s son Hannibal, 
wiio, with more than his father's genius, shared 
eall Ids father’s anUt>athy to Rome, pushed the 
conquests of Carthage up to the E])ro. 

Meanwhile Rome Jicr.self was engaged in sub- 
duing the Colts ill the valley of the Po, and having 
planted tlirce colonics — Placentia, Cremona, and 
Mu Lina — to safeguard her new possessions, she 
tinned her attentimi on Spain, and got Carthage to 
make the Ebro her northern boundary in tlie penin- 
sula. But such engagements could not long be 
respected. Saguntum, a Greek colony in alliance 
witii Rome, on the east coast of Spain, was besieged 
and taken by ITannibal, though a Roman embassy 
to Carthage imd protested against tlie operation. 
The second Punic war was declared in 218, and 
Rmiie sent one army under P. Cornelius Scipio to 
Spain, and another under T. Sempronius Gracclms 
thiough Sicily to Africa. But Hannibal’s plans, 
long matuied in secret, were carried out with 
unexauqiled celoi'ity. Scipio liad got no farther 
than Massilia when Hanmlial, having crossed the 
Pyi'cnees, U'as already at the Rhone; and after 
fighting Jus way over the Alps against every 
obstacle— the bo.stiHty of the tribes included — 
descended on Cisalpine Gaul with but 26,000 sur- 
viving of his army of 59,000 men. Defeating the 
Romans on the Ticino and the Trebia, he realised 
his expectation of getting the Celts to join him, 
and in the spring of 217 he pushed on to the city 
through east Etruria. Ho annihilated the consul 
X^laminius at Lake Trasimene ; and from Spoletinm 
witliiu a few days of Rome he turned eastward, 
plundering a.s he went, and paused for .supplies in 
north Apulia. Tlie RomauR, now gravely alarmed, 
elected a dictator, Qnintu.s Fabius Maximus ; but 
his masterly inactivity did not satisfy them, and 
they sent two consuls with a numerous army to 
hurl back the invader. In tlie great battle of 
CannEo Hannibal’s victory was complete — tlw 
Romans losing 70,000 men to Hannibal’s 6000, and 
Southern Italy — all but the Latin colonies and the 
Greek coaafc-towns — came to his .side. Macedonia 
and part of Sicily declared for the conqueror, and 
the Crreek communities one by one u’cre fmnender- 
ing to him. The Romans tried to recover Campania 
and laid siege to Capua, and this brought Hannibal 
up from Tarenturn. He even marcliod directly on 
Rome herself and rode up to the Colliiic gate ; but 
lie retired uuable to make any impression on the 
city and ite defenders ; ho conciliated no allies ; 
and fell hack on Soutli Italy, leaving Capua an easy 
])rey to its hcfeiegcrs. Five years had done little to 
encourage the Romans, till 'jla-sdnihal, defeated in 
Spain, crossed the Alps and skirted the east coast 
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of Italy, to reiiifoice HfLiuiibal in the houtlh Uut 
he wab beaten and killed on the iVletaurus by Nei(j, 
■who, taming south wards, iiiaiehed up to Hannibal's 
camp and thiew HasdrubaVa head into it. The 
war in Italy was ^•il■tually at au end. Ilaniiibars 
attempt on^ Koine liacl failed, Meanwhile young 
Publius Scipio, having driven the Ciulhagiiiianh 
fiom Spain, relumed to the city ^vith the proposal 
to descend^ on Carthage herself. The senate, not 
without misgiving, consented. Scipio ’s successes 
in iVfi'ica compelled Hannibal to leave his vantage 
ground in Soiitliern Italy and come to the aid of Ids 
hard-pressed compatriots. Tiie great battle at 
Zama left Scipio the victor, Hannibal a fugitive, 
and Carthage suing for peace. Her request was 
granted, and slie retained her teiritory, but bound 
herself to undertake no wars outside Africa and 
(without the consent of Koine) no wars inside. 
She surrendered nearly all her navy and had to pay 
ail indemnity of 10,000 talents in fifty year^. Ptonie 
was now (202) mistress of the Mediterranean, hut 
she had to consolidate her acquisitions. Sicily, 
easily ruled under a prrntor, became her granary 
and the provision store for her legions. Spain, 
however, required prmtors im'ested with consular 
power and a permanent garrison of four legions to 
keep her in order. The insurrection of Yiriathus 
lasted till the fall of Numantia, after a ineiuorahle 
resistance ; and not before Scipio Africaiius the 
younger took it in hand could the country leally be 
called pacified and its rich resources made availalble. 
Meanwhile Kome had a secret dread of the resusci- 
tation of Carthage, and she courted every pretext for 
renewing war with her and razing her to tlie gi'ound. 
That came in 151 when Carthage, goaded by Mash 
nissa’s foray.s, broke her treaty obligations to punish 
him. In IK) Kome laid siege to her, and by 14G she 
was stamped out from the roll of great cities. Her 
territory was now the Koman province of Africa, 
protected by Masinissa’s three sons, who ruled 
Numidia. In Italy herself the cities that had 
declared for Hannibal were severely punished. In 
the north the Celts forfeited their separate political 
existence. In the south Koman settlers occupied 
conliscaLed lauds— nearly everywhere but in Apulia 
and Lncania ; and even the Latins soon felt the 1 
preponderance of the Konian element, which tended , 
more and more to assert itself. 

Fifty years after she became mistress of the 
west, Kome had also become the niightie-st state in 
‘ the east, first by cont[uering Philip of Macedon, 
who had been the ally of Hannibal, and whose 
' ambition to dominate the .(Egean drew Kome into 
the second Macedonian war ( 200 ), wliich ended in 
Philip’s defeat at CynoscepliaUe and the reduction 
of MTacedon to a minor ju^wer. Next came the 
‘liberation of Greece,’ which, with the alliance 
that followed, enahled Kome to proceed against 
Antiochiis, king of Syria, who in 197^196 had over- 
ran Asia Minor and penetrated into Thrace. 
Heaten by land and sea, Antiochus sustained a 
decisive defeat at Magnesia in Asia Minor, and 
fell back beliiud the Ilalys and Taurus range, to 
the west of wliich all ilio kingdoms and coni- 
niimities u’cre now under Koine’s protection. 
Western Greece, iKJwever, began to give trouble, 
and Philip of Macedon’s successor, Perseus, _ in- 
curred a final encounter with the Komaus in a 
third Macedonic war, terminating in bis utter rout 
ami capture at Pytlna (168). So that, twenty-two 
years tliereafter, 'Macedonia had sunk into a Koman 
province, whoso governor came gradually to con- 
trol the Greek states till the whole peniiibula was 
subservient to Kome. Steadily strengthening her 
hold on Asia Minor, Kome further assumed the 
guardianship of the king of Syria ; while in Egypt, 
which in 168 had acknowledged her sii;!erainty, she 
restored a prot6g6 of hem to the throne, at the 

same time, true to her policy, dividing and weaken- 
ing liis power. Prom Syria to Spain the Meditei- 
ranean was now a Koinau lake, but her authoiity 
was better e'^tablished in the nest than in the 
east. In the former her provincial government 
was fairly establi',hed ; not so in the latter, which, 
brides itij more elastic frontier, pos^esaed a civilisa- 
tion in some lespects superior to her own. 

Y ith the establishment of her supremacy without 
began Kome’s troubles within. The ennobled 
plebeians {nobiles) combined with tbe old patrician 
families [opihnutcs) to exclude all hut thein««elve3 
from high otiice or the senate. The constitution 
had become au oligarchy in which the couiitia, 
noramally supreme in electing magistrates and 
passing laws, were practically supeiteded. The 
prestige of having saved Kome from Hannibal and 
raised her to undisputed einpiie belonged to the 
aristocratic senate, wdiile tlie graver disasters (at 
Tia.simene and Caiinai) w'eie due to tlie people's 
favoiuites. But that proalige was getting giadu- 
ally inipaiied by economic failure at home and con- 
fusion abroad, ami the })eople Aveie awaking to a 
sense of the power the senate Jiad taken from them. 
The small holders, particuhnly in Etruiia and 
South Italy, burdened wdtli military seivice and 
coinijeting vainly w’itli foioign impoi Lation^ of corn 
and labour, deserted the farms on which they could 
neither thiiv e nor live, and the multiplication of 
colonies throughout the peninsula gave but tempo- 
raiy relief. To arrest the imminent anuihiiatiou 
of these fieehohler.s — Koine's main-stay — Tiheiiua 
Gracchus, the tdhuiie (133), pioposed his reform, 
which was practically the hist of a series of attacks 
on senate-rule. Occupiers not recognised by the 
Licinian lavv were to be evicted ; occupation w’aa 
nob to extend lieyond 1000 acics; public grazing- 
lauds Avere to be reclamed for tillage. The senate 
opposed him stieiiuously, and he was killed in an 
incidental collision ; but his struggle was renewed 
on a larger scale by bis brother Gaiu.s, who cm tailed 
the senatorial pow’or by getting the coinitia to 
j depilve it of privilege after privilege. He, too, fell 
in a brawd, and by 111 his leforms had already 
been frustrated and a quite new as])ect given to 
the agrarian question. But the pojiular party had 
been tanglit its lesson by means of the tribunate to 
reassert its power in tlie comitia to work out its 
salvation. Gaius Gracchus had been dead ten 
yeaia when the client-state Numidia was seized by 
Jugurtlia, who had aujiplantedits legitimate gover- 
nors and insulted the Koman name. The popular 
leaders insisted on his cluLStiseiiienb; but the war, 
mismanaged under patrician oliiceis, was carried to 
a triumphant close by tlie people’s favourite, the 
low-born, illiterate, but ellicieub Marius, who in 
January lOi brought Jugurtlia in chains to Kome. 
Still greater successes awaited their hero. Having 
annihilated the Cimhri and Tentones, wdio had 
inflicted four defeats on the patrician generals, and 
been made consul for the sixth time, he aided the 
popular vindicator, Satuminus and Glaucia, to 
harass the senate. But the advantages they 
secured w'ere small, their violence bad to be curbed 
by Marins himself, and at last the populace turned 
upon and killed them. The rise of iMaiius, how- 
ever, w^as fraught w’ith far-reaching results. Hm six 
consulships, his intervention as a soldier in politics, 
his military reforms, by which all classes, irrespec- 
tive of rank or means, were admitted to the legion, 
and the compulsory levy replaced by volunteer 
service under a popular leader were epoch-making 
in the revolution. ^ 

The commercial cla^?.s— soon to develop into the , 
equestrian order-had by their power in the courts : 
and their increasing exactions os farmets-geneTal 
{puhlicani) been at feud with their coiitrollei's, the 
magisterial class in the provinces, and fiscal reform 
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became urgent. Tlie Italian cominunilies — tlio 
allies ol Rome— liatl long felt their burdens incrense 
as tljeir privileges waned, and tliey demanded their 
fjliare of the coiuj^uesls tliey had lielped to achieve. 
Promises of relief and expectation of securing the 
Koiiuia cifcizeiisljip had brought them in crowds to 
the capita], to he diiveii back again by an exclusive 
-senate and people. The tribune Dnisus strove to 
bring about fiscal reform and tlie redress of the 
Italians, but though lie carried Ins laws he could 
not make them valid, and iinally lie was a&sasKinated. 
The equestrians remained su])reiiie in the courts, 
while the niuvdev of Drusus roused the irritated 
Italians to rebellion (90-89) in the central liighlaiuls 
and tlie south esj)ecially. The Social War began, 
fclie insiii'gents aiming at the erection of a new 
Italian state governed on the lines of the Roinaii 
constitution. To suppress (.hem the two consuls of 
the year, each with (ive legates, including IMarius 
and Ills future rival Sulla, lieaded the legions, hut 
were disastrously beaten. In the iiortii, iiowever, 
Marius and Sulla, and in Campania the consul 
Ca'sar, were partially victorious, but ho partially 
that reform after reform had to be conceded, till 
Llie Italians con hi obtain the francluHc niovely for 
the asking. The war at lengtJi died out by the 
absorption of the insurgents into the liomaii citizen- 
ship ; but the internal troubles eontinued. The 
now citizens eiiL'iiged their political claini.s, the 
senate wan distracted hy porHonal feuds, ecoiionuc 
distress prevailed among all, aiul a war witii Mitli- 
ridates tiircw Marius aiul yulla into rivalry as to 
which Bhould counuaud the expeditionary force. 
The action of the trihuno Suljiicius in dealing 
with this complicated crisis iiitensiiied it the more, 
lie introduced Laws to entrust Marius with the 
Mifchridatic campaign, to allow the new citizon.s 
to vote ill all, not in a robtricted, n umber of tribes, 
to coniine tlie freednien to the four urban trilie.s no 
longer, to unseat any senator more than 2000 denari 
in debt, to recall from exile those suspected of com- 
plicity with the Italian iiiHurgentH. Rvory one of 
these pi’opo.sal.s, latterly contested, would yet lia>'o 
become law but for the consul Sulla, who, heading 
in Campania the legions assigned him in the Social 
Wav, marched on Rome— the livst consul who ever 
invaded her with her OAvn troops. The llight of 
Marius and Sulpicins left him free to impose arbi- 
trary measure.s, among them that liy which the 
saiKition of the senate was required before any hill 
could be entertained liy the comitia; and, having 
seen the consular elections safely through, lie sot 
out apiin&fc Mithridates (87 ). 

In his absence Ginn a attempted aa consul to carry 
the reforms of Sulpicius, Imt was driven from Rome 
amid the massacre of the now citizens in voting 
assembly. lie in turn rallied round liim the 
legions in Campania, and joined by the veteran 
Marius, who reappeared fi-om Afiica, be entered 
Koine and was recognised as consul, as u'as Marius 
himself (for the seventh time). After a brutally 
vimliebive massacre Marius died (80), and Oimia 
remained supreme, securing the consulship to liim- 
self and a confetlorato, and getting the uewly- 
enfrauclnscd Italians enrolled in all tiio tribes. In 
84 he died, ami next year Wulla, liaving concluded 
a peace with Mithridates and left Asia traiupiil, 
lauded at Briindnsium with a powerful army, in- 
cluding many of the nohilca who had llod'from 
Oiuna. Keshstance, nowhere forniidahlo, lie ipiickly 
overcame and (82) entered Rome, to find liis lieu- 
tenants triiiinphant in North Italy and to anniliilatc 
the remnants of tlie Marian ])arty just outside the 
city. But tie failed to use liis ])ower, absolute as it 
was, for tlie abatement of long-stancUug evils and 
the prevention of coming disasters. Triuuiphant 
cverywdicre, he instituted a reign of terror — slaying, 
proscribing, and conlisoating through revenge or 


suspicion. For nine years his rule as dictator, in 
spite of much salutary administration, was Uiaried 
by a remorseless parbisanshi]) -which left the future 
to take care of itself — creating in the sons and lieiis 
of the prosciibed and disposaefesetl the handy tools 
of agitation, justified as this increasingly became 
by ruined agriculture, by the multiplying of lati. 
fuiulia -with their necessary evictions, and by the 
rapid disanjjearance from nearly all Italy of hei 
substantial freeholders. Life and property', already 
widely forfeited at iii>s bidding, were still further 
endangered hy brigandage, Avliich culminated in 
the formidable rising of ftpai tacus, wdio held out for 
two years ( 73-71 ). ^ Still fortifying the senate, Sulla 
left Ihe tribunes with no juiwer of interdict save in 
protecting individual plebeians, and ho oxcluded 
tlicm from ever liolding liigdi ollioe ; he Look from 
the equestrians tlie control of tlie courts, giving it 
back to the senate, to wliicli he also restored its 
exclusive riglits in the colleges of pontilis and 
augurs. He extended the ai)])licatiou of the crimi- 
nal laAV — a -wise moasuie ; but ho did more than 
any Roman before him to facilitate the rise to 
sujn'eme iiowmr of any umbitious governor of a pro- 
vince or loader of a provincial army. lie forged in 
fact the -weapon by wdiich liis system fell (70). 

In ypain Cnoius J^umpey, one of Sulla’s favourites, 
lield a comini4.sion from tlic senate to crush the 
Marian governor Sortorius, udio had defeated suc- 
cessive proconsuls sent to humhlc him. With the 
submission of the natives following the murder of 
yertoriuH he returned to Rome, and found the oppo- 
sition to 8ulla looking out for a loader to effect a 
change of government. IHh amhitiou to have a 
triumph, to be made consul for next year (70), and 
by consequence to receive t*ommand in the east, 
wuis gratiiicd for the sake of liis name and inilu- 
ciicc. lie was olcotcd coiiHul wdth Orassns, the 
victor over Wpartacus, their troops being ju.st out- 
side tlie gates, and on the triumph and ovation 
granted to tlio two generals ensued Rompey’s fulfd- 
nient of the bargain — ^tlie reinatatomeut of the tri- 
biino.s in their authority and of the equestrians in 
the courts, and the wmoding out from the senate of 
Sulla’s uotoiiouH tools. ^IHio oxamjdc set hy Bulla 
was improved upon, and henceforth tlie ropubliean 
constitution -was at the mercy of the strongest 
leader snpporteil by the Htrongest battalions, Pom- 
poy’s next move vuis to obtain eommand abroad, 
and after some delay tliis was found in a mission 
to clear the Mediterranean of piraten. Por this 
foniiklaldo undertaking the trihuno Gabinius 
secured him large po-wers, tenable for three years, 
including authority over all Roman magistrates in 
the Mediterranean \u'oviuccs for llfty miles iuianiL 
These, backed by a siilendid lleet and army, -were 
yet further enhanced by the tribune Maniliiis, who 
got Pompey entrUHliCd "with the eanqiaign against 
Mithiidatos and witli llio charge of Roman interests 
in tlio east. 'Die wiser .senators gave ominoua 
warning against tluise measiu'cs, but ivero powerless 
against trilmneH ami pooiile, seconded by equestrians, 
wmo as the eoinmercial class drew much of their 
wealth fi'om jiVsia. Bo Pompey seii out in 67. 
Meanwhile Ciosar had come to tlio front— a patri- 
cian, who was also the nephew' of Marins and son- 
in-law of Cinna, and w'hose coiiHiunmalo ability, 
showui in the I'ovindicaLion of the tribnnato and the 
carrying of the measiirc.4 in suiiport of J^onqicy, 
had full .scope no^v that Pomimy’s nack was tuniod. 
He deepened ids hold on the people by avenging 
the injured names of Marius, Oiuna, and Batur- 
ninus, pleading for the cliildron of the proscribed, 
and bringing Bulla's Jieadsmoii to justice. 

Rising in popular favour by his efforts to 
enCranciiise the Trausjiadane Latins and his mum- 
licent promotion of public ^vorks and entertain- 
monts, he spared no moans, constitutional or the 
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reverse, to jiviL himself on even terms with Ponincv 
before that magnate’s return. Ciabsu.s, tlie 
nullionaire, he found a tractable auxiliary, in 
concert with whom he was rapidly gaining pm\er 3 
hardly inferior to Pompey s, when the Catllinariaii 
conspiracy (G3), exposed and defeated by Cicero 
SIS consul, involved Cmsar in the ill-will ’in which 
the inidclle classes held i) 0 ])ular aclventiireis. 
Poinpey had now returned to importune the senate 
for the ratihcation of his measuies in Asia and the 
bestowal of land on his legionaries. His demands 
met with determined opposition, till Casar, posinf^ 
as his friend, formed vdtli him and Crassua the 
coalition— the first, if irregular, triumvirate— of 
which Pompcy was the head, Cresar engaging to 
see Poinpey satished, and Poinpey in retum pro- 
moting Cmsar’s candidature for the consulbhip. 
Cicero strove to undo a coalition he knew to he 
fatal to his ideal of a conservative lopuhlic, hut in 
vain; ho saw the senate weakened hy a (juarrel 
with the equestrians and its authority impugned 
by the friends of Catiline, who ari’aigiied him for 
having, with the senate's approval, violated the 
law in putting to death the conspirator’s lieu- 
tenants. The triuiuvirate in o9 fulfilled its com- 
pact. Ciesar obtained the consulship and the 
satisfaction of Pompey’s demands, conciliated tlie 
equestrians at the expense of the senate, and 
carried an agrarian law enabling him one day to 
reward his faithful troops. But his crowning 
success was his obtaining for five years the military 
command of Cisalpine Gaul, Illyricum, and later of 
Transalpine Gaul, from which he could scan every 
political move in Italy. Next year (58) Clodiub, 
the tribune, proceeded against Cicero, who, thrown 
over by Pompey and with Caesar out of reach, fled 
from llome aiul was outlawed — to he recalled (57), 
and his outlawry annulled by senate and people, 
ill the roactioii induced liy^ Clodiiis’s misdeeds. 
Cicez'o, to fovtUy Die constitution, lenewed his 
efforts, only to fail and retire from public life. 
The triumvirs Lightened their alliance. Ciesar 
secured his command for five years more ; Pompey 
and Orassus were elected consuls, and Pompey 
received as province the two Spains, with Africa, 
and Crassus, Syria — the lloiuan empire being 
at the mercy of all three, not, however, for long. 
Cimsu.s was’ defeated and killed hy the Pavfchians 
(53), ami Pompey was slowly but surely drawn 
into antagonism with Cicsar. Rome, in the 
alxsence of efficient government, was in ceaseless 
turmoil, till the senate in despair induced Pompey 
to roniaiii in Italy, electing him sole consul 
{G‘2), giving him, with fresh legions, five 
years’ more command, and, in facL, pitting 
liim us its champion against Ciesar. It tried to 
reduce Cmnar to impotence, eibher by keeping him 
at his post, and so ban Iking liis canefidature for the 
consulship, which required his jiresence in the 
capital, or, by terminating hia command at its 
legal cxjiiry, to detach him from his troops and 
make him pursue his Gancliclature in Rome as a 
private individual. Negotiations between him and 
the senate only left the latter more uncompromis- 
ing ; and with well -inspired audacity he crossed the 
1 tuhicon ( 49 ) and ad v an ced on th e ci ty. U npreftared 
for such a move, Pompey and most of the senatorial 
paity, iiieludiug the consuls and many nobles, 
withdrew to Greece, leaving Ciesar to enter Rome 
in triumph. The mighty duel between the two 
chiefs had begun. After a brief pause Ciesar 
liuri’icd to Spain, and, victorioub over the imwerful 
armicH of Pomjiey’H legates, returned to Rome, 
wlieve, appointed dictator in his absence, he almost 
immediately I’enounced the post, and as consul for 
48 crossed over into Greece and dealt Ponqjey a 
crushing blow at Pliavsalia. Tlie Ponipeian cause 
struggled on till 45, ivhon it collapsed at Mimda, 
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and Ca^ar was made liy the senate dictator for 
life. Unlike >Sulla, he used his power with a 
clemency, a .states man -like wisdom, and a jtatriot- 
ibin that made men alinoNt foigive, if not forget, 
how he came Iw it. The loll of his salut.T,r>' lefoiins 
and innovatioii-j is indicated elsewhere (‘'eet.^SAIi) ; 
but here our interest centre.H in the significance of 
the empire he initiated. Tliat meant the merely 
nominal retention of the old constitution with its 
senate, its coinitia, its consuls, and its tribunes, 
under the fiction tliat the siipienie jiower was held 
at the fieople’s will. Really it meant an autocracy 
reaching to the reniote-^t piovincc, lestiug in the 
last resort on the military ai m— an autocracy whose 
founder took llie title ‘iriqieiatorj’as expressing hfc 
aihitrary and unoonti oiled rf? on, m token of 

wdiich he appeared wdth the laurel wreath and the 
triumphal garb and sceptic. From the senate 
which he summoned and pie^dcMl at to the as&emhly 
where he earned law^, and the court where he dis- 
pensed justice, he w’as everywliere the chief magis- 
trate, The empire he designed to lieqiieath wa> to 
be bounded hy the ocean on the W'est, by the 
Rhine and Danube on the north, hy the Cauca&iiB 
and the Euphrates on the east, and hy the Ahican 
desert on the south, and within these limits he 
wanted to extend the Roman citizenship, and admit 
their communities to share the goveiiiruent. This 
scheme of consolidation he did not live to carry 
out ; hut liG 1 educed ^i^-cal burdens in the provinces 
and curbed the authoiity of their govern ois. 

His assassination, Maich 15, 44, was followed hy 
an attempt, powerfully aided hy Cicero, to win 
back the old rejiublican constitution ; bub Ciesar’s 
representative, Antony, at the head of seventeen 
legions, combined with Lenidus and Octavian, just 
made consul, in spite of liis youth, to form the 
second tilumra'ate, w’hich began operations by 
proscribing and assassinating its opponents — Cieeio 
nmoiig the number. A stand nmt/e at Philippi by 
Brutus and Cassius w'as crushed by Oetaviaii and 
Antony, after which the triumvirfe divided the 
emiure between tliem—Octaviaii taking Italy and 
the w’csfc, Antony the ea^t, and Lepidus Afiicu. 
Antony con tempi at ed w’ith Cleopatra an eastern 
empire, wdiile Lepidus, having lost Africa, w'as 
exiled, and the deatli of l^extus Ponipeius, after the 
destruction of his fleet in the Mediteiranean, left 
Octavian, who had been sagaciously .strengthening 
hia position in the w'eat, w’ith only Antony for 
rival. The inevitable collision took place off 
Actium (31), and the victorious Octavian, after 
the suicide of Cleopatra and her paramour, remained 
ma.ster of the east (29). Two yearn more saw him 
in Rome, the grand-nephew* and heir of Ciesar, 
armed with authority to mould a government out 
of republican and imperial institutions. For this 
lie had every qualification. 

The JUmpii'e. — Augustus began (28-27 B.C.) bj* a 
restoration of the republic, wdtli himself as priii- 
cep5, the republican constitution being retained, 
while the princeps held the real powder. By 
deci’ees of the senate he assumed, in token of 
supreme dignit}', the cognomen ‘Augustus,’ and 
also the procousuAirc imperium, w'liich far exceeded 
the old proconsular command in width of area and 
length of tenure, the provinces being governed by 
legates appointed and controlled by him alone. Of 
army and navy he w’as commandsr-iu -chief, raising 
or dissolving both, and declaring or concluding 
war at pleasure. His hnpemm, contrarj' to pre- 
cedent, he w'as allowed to retain within^ the 
povK^nunh the city’s consecrated boundary, giving 
liim there the pow'er wielded by a proconsul in liis 
province. Augustus refrained from exercising this 
in Rome, but a-s tribune of the people he con- 
trolled the entire administrative maclune, so that, 
what with proconsular command and the tribunkia 
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poteUas^ he possea&etl poweis which made all others 
of ininoi importance. Head of the state, he was 
also head of leligiou as pontifeji maxhnu^i and from 
time to time he had piivilegca and exemptions 
decreed him by tlie feciiate. Anxious as he was to 
retain the outward slioi\^ of icpublican institutions, 
they declined under the weight of his pei sonal in- 
duence. The comifcia were ‘ tiansfeiied fiom the 
Campus to the senate,' which in the succeeding 
leigu nominated and voted foi candidates to all 
magistracies except the consnlbhip, the«e magis- 
tracies beiii^ in lennest for the social distinction 
they carried, not for any power they conferred. 
The enipeior as prlnccps virtually appointed them, 
and his auhordinates ti'ansactcd their work. The 
conBulsliip itself, the highest ambition of the pi irate 
citizen, and a pverG(jniBite for provincial command, 
was shorn of its duties, excepting tliose of picsicUng 
in the senate and legulating it*^ proceedings. 
Pjietor, mdile, tiibiine ceasei] to be uhat they were 
iiiulcr tlie lepublic— tlie last named swallowed up in 
the tvihiinicia potGf,tas. Only the qiuestor lelaincd 
something of the old signiheanee, lint the serial e, 
in theory at least, continued to represent the re- 
publican system, To it, in the absence of a piin- 
ceps, tlie leal power reverted, and fiom it the new 
piinccps received the authority and the jiiivilegos 
still deiived by a fiction only fiom the people. Put 
the piinccps was really nominated hy the ainiy, 
and though tlie senate was formally dcfeired lo 
as beyond his juiisdiction, he could in his capacity 
US censor man it as he chose, till it aundved but 
in name, like the comitia and tlie magistracies. 
I'licse innovations had their compensating side. 
Tlie xnoviiiccs, piovionsly at the mercy of nonvinccs 
of the Homan people, now under the control of the 
princepa or emperor, gradually gaimnl equality 
witli the Italians as Homan citizens, and made cor- 
lesponditig advances in civilisation and piospciity. 

With the establishment of tlie impel iiil faystciu 
the foi tunes of Home aie reflected in those of her 
emperors, to nan ate which would he to is'pcat the 
biographies given elaevvhcrc. Henceforth we have 
hut to deal with epoch-making events. Tibciins 
( 14-27 A.p. ) had little of his prcdccessoi’s OHteem, 
genuine or assumed, for ropuldican institutions. 
The senate Itecamc more of an imperial tool, all 
power more and more embodied in the princeps, 
Tlie simple modo f)f life adected by Augustus was 
1 enlaced hy^ a splendour coiiaijiGuoiis in mullijilying 
jialalial residences, in the bodyguardH, the courtiers, 
tlie aiilic etiquette subsoqucntly c/inied to nnheaid- 
of lengths. Tho population of Home, fiom tho 
liighest to the humhloMt, do tciio rated — a wealthy, 
indolent, luxuiious upper clasB maintaining mobs 
of dependents, below whom was the piolotaiiafc, 
which tho ompeior fiom time to time ])ro vi- 
sioned ami amuHcd. Rccure against public opinion, 
Tiberius idled on the military aim, and in Homo 
herndf had Ins prmtoiian guard, some 0000 strong, 
within ready call. Those troops acquired a ]>owei* 
which oveishadowcd all otliers as tho ernperoia 
hecaiue more and nunc dependent on them. Cali- 
gula (37-41 ) did much to show with what depravity 
the imperial system was coiupatihle, and in tlio 
succeeding reigns of Claudius (4.1-51) and of Nero 
(54-68) the evils it could geneiatc liad further 
illustration. Tho founor, made emperor by tho 
pnntoiian.s in dofianco of the sonato, was the 
creature of profligate and scheming wives, tho 
second of Avhom poisoned him ; the hitter per- 
petrated every crimo^ or excess witiiin his nower, 
till, at tlie age of iliii ty, he committed suicide, to 
the ioy of Homans, provincials; and of the army 
itself. Like Ids two predecessors ho liad first been 
hailed by the sohUorg as imperator, and ihereaftor 
invested with power by the senate j but with him 
the succession from Augustus expired j and whom 


to replace him hy was the question. GalhafBQl 
the nominee of senate and soldioih alike, incnne/i 
the enmity of the pimtoiians, who killed him in 
the interests of Otlio (69), now pioclaimed em 
pel or. But the legions ou the Ueimau fiontier 
piefeiied their onn geneial, Vitelliiis (69). Otho 
defeated at the head of his ptadouans, com- 
mitted suicide, and Vi tel bus succeeded him in 
turn to be muulcied aftei being disavowed hy^he 
army in Syria, wlio pioclaimed then commander 
Vespasian. With him began the Flavians (69-96)’ 
strong and beneficent empeiois, .save one. Veg- 
pa&ian (69-79) disclaimed the divine afctiibutea 
ca.ssociate(l witli the Coi^ai -worship of his Julian 
in-edeccssoiH, and not only i etui ned to the simpler 
life and nioic modest couit of caily impciial days 
but tiied to Lesuscitato the autlioiity of llie senate’ 
and e\'en ostentatiously to keep iiimsclf within the 
law and to piomote the wclfaie of tlie people. 
Titus (79-81) irnjuovcd on this sound policj^, while 
jnoviding public batbs ami tlie amusements of the 
(JolosHoum ; but his biotlicr Domitian (81-96) be- 
came inf.inious for profligacy and ciuelty, popular 
only with the woist of his pnetouans. Neiva 
(9G-9S) was icbloiiiig the liest tiaditions of the 
Flavil, when, after sixteen mouths' reign, he was 
niunlered by the ]umU>iiaiis, impatient of Ins 
austeiities- not, liowever, before he had adopted as 
son and eucce.ssoi Tiajaii (98-117), comnuinaiizrr on 
tho Hhiiie. Tlie a.ssuniption of onipiie by a hom 
provincial illuwtiatcs tlie giadual weakcuiug of 
Hume’s coniiectiou with hm uihiia, whose seat of 
goveiumoiit heeaiuc leally tlic milltaiy head- 
quaiteiB for tho time being. lie and tho following 
tlneo cmpcroiH gave Home a century of hciieflccnb 
rule — tho hapjiiest hundied yeais yet known to 
her. Living like a plain sohUer, he conciliated the 
seuato by the dofmciico ho ]>aid it, and the people, 
wluise good ho coiisulfcil, while keeping tlicHoman 
name respected abroad. Jim adopted successoi, 
lladiian ^17-138); gave up to tiavol tlic time 
Hpent by Tiajan in war, visiting the piovincea 
fiom the east to Ihitain, pioviding them vitli 
piihlie huildiugH, inijuoving the diHcipliiic of the 
army, and indeed tho whole adminiwtnitivc organisa- 
tion. A ]noi iucial him self, ho adopted a provincial 
to HUC(3<’cd liim — AureliuH AuloninuH, a native of 
(hull (l.'hS-Uil), He too_ earned fhe love of the 
Homan world, and on his death an adopted sou 
of Ins, Maicus Aurelius, hccamo enijicrm (lGl-180). 
Ho was a thinker and Tnoralint, whom necchsity 
made also a man of action, called away to defend 
the Danube and Upper Uhino. Unliappy in his 
wife, lie was si ill nioio so in liis son Commodiis, 
and died at luuulquartoiH, cloning tho line of the 
good cmpeiois, THe piofligafo reign of Commodus 
(182-192) aocentualtMl si ill more the ascendency 
of theBoldiciH, who killed his upiight and ansteie 
Huccessor, Hertinax (193), and became for nearly a 
centuiy tbo niakeis and unnuikors of emporois. 
TIio Augustan system was gone; except on a few 
insignificant occasions, the senate did not assent its 
light to nominate j the Holdieis, often semiig on 
the frontiers, wore the avbiteiH of empire. The 
]uvetouaus next sold it to the highest bidder, the 
lich senator Didius Jiiliamis ; but this was lesentcd 
by the provincial arniies, who Btarted their own 
uomiiioas. 

The ensuing conilicts hetweeu these ‘ pretendens ’ 
resulted in tiie triumph of Septiinius Bevouia 
(193-211), an able, nuHcrnpulous African soldier, 
who, ignoring the senate, till then tho formal 
latiliovH of imjievial autihoiily, set tho further pre- 
cedent of posing as ])ioconMil in the city itself, 
made the palace, not the forum, tlio jnsLicC'SCat, 
and raised the prefect of the praitorians to power 
only inferior to his own. Oaracalla (2JI-2J7), 
that ho might impose ou the provinces the taxes 
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paid by Kome, gave tlie light's of cituensliip to the 
ioruier, thus equalising all and unifying the empire. 
His brutal personality has no fuither interest foi 
u-s any more than that of his fifteen succe&sois, 
nearly all of Avhoiii came by a violent death, gener- 
ally at the hands of the soldiers who had set them 
up. For thoin tlie dreary A ufjustan IlistOf ?/, or its 
vivid conden.'satioii by Clibboii, must suttice, with 
our own articles on" Ileliogahalus, Sevenis, the 
three Goidians, Heciiis, Gallus, and Gallienus. 
Tliey left the Roman empire weak at every f ion tier, 
exposed to the Franks on the Pdiine and the Goths 
on the Danube. The former lavaged Gaul and 
Spain, the latter iVsia jMiiior and Greece, while the 
Peisianfe, relieved of the Parthian yoke, had again 
become a formidable power in the east. In Rome 
and throughout Italy anarchy and distiess pie- 
vailed till a temporary revival was brouglit about 
by the ILlyricui emperors — Claudius (268-270) driv- 
ing back the Goths, and the yet abler Auieliaii 
(270-275), by his victoiies over Goths and Germans 
and his successes in the east and west, restoring 
the lustre of^ the Roman arms, and, for a brief 
space, the unity of the empire. 

Diocletian (284-^305), also an Illyrian, the next 
gieat name on the iinpei-ial roll, introduced a system 
of safeguards against dissolution within and aggies- 
siou from without. He assunieil the most capable 
colleague he could find to share with him the 
government of the empire. Tliis was Maximian, 
who, like himself, took the title of Augustus, He 
further reinforced this dual control by associating 
with him Galerius and Constantins, able generals, ' 
like Maximian, whom he i)roclaimed as Cwsares, 
below the two AikjusU in lank, but with tlie right 
of succession to these. He himself bad Tin ace, 
Egypt, and Asia under him ; to Maximian lie gave 
Italy and Africa, to Constantins Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, to Galerius the Damrbian provinces. 
Thus internal sedition was suppiessed within the 
enrpire, and, this disti action removed, the fioiitier | 
fortifications could he perfected. The Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Persian boundary were garrisoned 
at fieqirent intervals and tire barbarians kept in ' 
check, while all teiriptatiou of the soldiers to ^ 
sedition was overawed by tlie repressive measures 
at the coniinaud of tire four rulers acting in concert. 
Rome now ceased to be the one capital. If she 
remained a capital, it was as tlie seat of a nominal 
senate. The Amjusti and Ccesares lived at their 
headquarters, Diocletian at Nicomedia, Maximian 
at Milan, Constantins at Tieves, Galerius at 
Sirmiuni. This was a momentous departure from 
the tradition by Avhicli the emperors had claimed 
to be but the siipreiiie magistrates of the city and 
the chiefs of her armies. Rome indeed was les.s 
imperial than any toAvn in wliicli the emperor chose 
to live. The policy of keeping the soldiery 
esti'angecl from the emperor’s presence took the 
for 111 of increased dignity in Iris demeanour and 
mode of life, the oriental magnificence introduced ' 
by Aurelian reaching extravagant lengths in 
Diocletian. He reorganised the services, civil and 
military, under new titles, which came to be more 
valued than the republican consul or senator, and 
typified the completely autocratic power he 
assumed. So long as he lived his systeiii worked 
effectively j hut after twenty-one years, and in break- 
ing liealtli, lie abdicated publicly the power lie felt i 
incapable of wielding. His masterful personality 1 
no longer felt, rupture between Goisares and 
AitgusU ended in civil Avars, till the son of the 
Caisar Constantius, Constantine, who had himself 
become Cfcsar of tire army in Britain,^ overcame all 
rivalry, and in 323 ruled the empire singlediancled. 
Christianity, since its rise under Augustus and its 
spread under Tiberine and the later emperor's, had 
triumphed over the last attempt under Diocletian 

to cru'*U it by per«!ecntion, and the politic Gonstan- 
tine, mioijtiiig it as hi'? own religion, made it also 
the stateV. To tire tutteiing iin penal fabric it 
brought new strength, aimed with which he pro- 
ceeded to dpv'elop Diocletian’s policy of rehabilita- 
tion. From Rome lie tiari‘>ferre"d the seat of 
gov eminent to Byzantium, Iieiiceforth called C'oii- 
stantinoyde, commanding by its position ibc Giuek 
and A'-iatic worlds. Remodelling Rouie’s tiadi- 
tional institl^tion^, Ire nmde a new senate, with a 
large infu^.ion of Greeks, all of liis oAvn choosing; 
he instituted a new jmvfectus urbi, and founded 
in the *Roine on the Bo'-poius’ an abholiite 
m on III dry. Ret luting the nninlier of soldiers under 
each general, he Aveakeued the army's y»OAver to 
revolt by dividing it into tAV’o classes, one for the 
towns, the other for the frontier^?. The .'^ame suh- 
dividing yuoce^s he cai-iied into the provinces, 
syditting them up into districts, Avhich again he 
leananged into thirteen laiger ones, subject to four 
prefects, ie&poii''.ihIe in their turn to tlie emperor. 
Multiplying olhcials Avho ow ed e\ erv thing to him, he 
made them the nucleus of a new nobility, to siiyau- 
sede the old, and to find their interest in }*ei- 
yretuatiug his power, TJicse sagacious measnies, 
couyrled AAith the jnestige of the ncAv religion, leiii- 
forced the empire greatly; hut the taxation 
reipiiied to keep it up jjiov'ed an element of wesk- 
nes'>. Tire costly' court and the highly paid olficiaK 
drained the tieasuiv, Avhich had to he leplenished 
by exactions from the yieople, avIio met them from 
the proceeds of the land they tilled. The foiaAs 
of barbarians, inci easing in number and range, 
steadily reduced the means of these small holders, 
who thus, except in profound peace, could not 
satisfy the tax -gather eis. Farms di'^appeaied, 
not to be replaced, and unyiroduetive Avastc-lands 
encroached nioi'e and more Avithin the frontier. 
The death of Constantine avos the signal for ciril 
Avar among tlie rival Cresavs, till Constantine’s 
only surviving son, Constantius II. (351-303), 
succeeded in reuniting the empire under the same 
house. Not Avitlioiit nrisgiving he made a ^ Cm&ar ’ 
of his cousin Julian and entrusted him with Gaul, 
where Julian's success aaos such as to rouse hia 
jealousy. Constantius accordingly commanded his 
cousin’s legi^ms to start for Persia ; but instead of 
courplying they' proclaimed Julian emjreror and 
Augustus. Constantins died soon after, and an 
inevitable collision was averted. Julian (361-363) 
intei'ests us more by' bis defence of the Rhine 
frontier and his Persian campaign than by his 
‘ayrostasy'’ from Chidstianity'. He srrcceeded in 
staving off the barbarian inroads on the western 
provinces ; but bis diversion in favour of the ‘creed 
outworn ’ did not survive his last encounter oir the 
Tigris, where he wus killed. Jovian, who suc- 
ceeded liini on the battlefield, outlived him a 
few months, and Valentiniau I. (364-375), tlie 
next enipei'ov, at the instance of the army which 
proclaimed him, took as colleague his brother 
Valens, Avhom he made emperor of the east. For 
ten j'eai's the dual govemiiient prevailed, and the 
harbarians were kept iir check at the Rhine and 
Danube, but his death found Valens unequal to 
his post. The Goths, goaded by the Huns in their 
rear, had thrown themselves on the hospitality 
of their imjrerial neighbours, but w'ere so harshly^ 
treated that they turned on them and killeii 
A^aleiis in battle" (378). They threatened Con- 
stantinople, but tlie next emperor, Theodosius 
(379-395), made them Iris allies and even auxiliaries, 
so that he wms able to keep on the throne his 
colleague of the west, the feeble Gratiau. That 
emperor Avas murdered (383) by Maximus, whom 
Theodosius recognised as Cflesar and left in conrmand 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, till Maximus (386), 
Avorsted by Theodosius in bis attempt on Italy and 
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Africa, was coinpellecl to acJcnowledge Valontiniaii 
II. as emperor iii tlie west ( 891 ). A few niontlis 
afberwanlH \"alcntiiiian was imirtlered l>y Arbogast 
the Frank, who nominated in hia place a yreature 
of his own, EugGnias. Again Tlieoaosins triiini plied 
over the iisuiper; but after his great victory at 
Afpiileia he died (395), leaving as emperors his 
two sons— Arcadiiis in the east and Honorius in 
the west. 

The next eighty years are amongst the most dismal 
in the -world’s history, Tho provinces, drained to 
inanition by taxation levied tor ai'iny and court, 
were fuvtlier visited by intestine wav and bar- 
liarian inroads. At hist the policy of conciliating 
the invader, and giving him military command and 
administrative oHice, .succeeded. But gradually the 
barbarians establislied in tbc east began to aim at 
conquest in the west, and Alaric the Goth limt 
occupied Illyrieum, whence he ravaged Greece, to 
be driven out b 3 '’ the Vandal Stilicho, the able 
general of Honor iua. Retaining Illyrieum, he 
led his peo])le ov viassc into Italy ; but after his 
cnishing defeat at Pollentia he again retreated 
before Btilicho. On the murder of that officer he 
returned and besieged and Look Rome, which 
liought him out at a heavy price. Honorius, 
from his seat at Ravenna, could not be made 
to concede him the lands he wanted for his 
people and the post in the imperial army he 
claimed for liiinself, so Alaric again appeared before 
Rome, to accept tlie office of cominander-iu-chief 
under her improvised * Augustus,^ the prefect 
Attains. This incapable ruler was disjdaced by 
Alaric, who resumed his negotiations with Honorius. 
These being again fruitless, he took and sacked 
the city, but died shortly after. His successor 
Ataulf diew of! his ]jeople to Gaul, and (419) a 
succeeding king, Wallia, received formal per- 
mission ii’om Honoiius to settle in the souili- 
I west, Avhere at Toulouse he founded the '\Tsi- 
I gothic dynasty. Spain, already divided between 
' Vandals, Sueves, and Alans, was in like 
manner formally made over to those invaders by 
Honorius, whose authority at his death (4i33) 
was on the western continent merely nominal. 
His successor, ValcnLiuian HI. (423-455), witnessed 
the conqiie.sb of Africa hy tlie Vandals and of 
Gaul and Italy liy the Huns. Tho former, under 
Gcnseric, having taken Carthage, wore recognised 
by Valentinian in their new African Icingdom in 
440 j and the latter, the rulers, under Atfcila, of 
central and northern Europe, confronted the 
emperors of east and west alike as an iiulepend- 
aiiO power. Attiia marched first on Gaul, but 
the Visigoths, since thoir conciliation by Honorius, 
were loyal enough to oppose him, and, comm and eel 
by Aetuis, signally deieated the Huns at Chfllona 
(451). Next year Attiia invaded Lombardy, but 
got no further, and died (453). In that year 
Valentinian, the last repi*eseutaiive of the house 
of Tlieodosius in tlie west, was murdered ; but 
his nine successors have no claim on our attention 
here. The outstanding events in tlio history of 
Rome are now her siege and sack by Gcnscric 
(455), and tlie quarrel between the Emperor Orestes 
(a Pannonian) and the harbaiian soldiery in Italy 
— the latter requesting and tho former refusing 
a grant of a third oi the lands. The soldiery 
defeated and killed Orestes, Avhose son Romulus 
Augustulus resigned the ^ useless purple ’ in favour 
of their leader Odoacev (^76). The empire of tho 
west was gone, Italy was under a harharian king, 
and Home ceased to be the cajiital. Thenceforth 
the history of Rome is merged in that of Italy 
1 where will be found such outstanding events 

as the restoration to the city, or to the pope, of 
the lands rescued by Pepin (q.v.) from the Lom- 
bards, the taking of Rome in 1084 by tho Emperor 


Iloury IV., the short rule of Rienzi (q.v.), the sack 
ill 1527 by the Constahle de Bourbon (q.v.) the 
Napoleonic invasion of 1796, the republic of 1849 
and the re-establi&lnnent in 1870 of Rome as capital 
of Italy. The history of tlie Eastern Emihre is 
given at Byzantine Empike, 

Rome Prehibtoric, Regal, and Rcimblicau : Gilhert’s 
Ge&chichte uml Topoitrapkie der Btadt Horn Ui Altertim 
(1883-90); and thu well-known works of Hommsen 
(Eng. trans. 1802-09), Peter, Nitzsch, Hrumann 
Sclnvegler, Liiruy (Eng. trans. 1883~8GJ, and lime, super- 
seding in great part the epocli-inaking Niehulir and 
the useful works of Arnold and Lo)ig. Rome Imperial; 
Gardthausen’s Aiiifuatus und seine Zed (fir&t part 1891}' 
Mommsen’s fifth volume (Eng. trans. 1887); Merivale* 
Gibbon (embodying most of what is valuable in Tjlle- 
nionb ) ; Ilermnnn >Sc]ullci ’s Gesch ichiv dcr Kaiaerzeit ; Von 
Rcumoiit ; Gaston Boiasier’s La Fin du. Faganisme (2 
vols. 1 891 ) ; Bury’s Later Homan Empire ( 1889 ) : 
Hodgkin’s ItaLp and her Invaders (1880-85); and Pro- 
fessor H. P. Pelham’s able' .article in the Encyvlopcedia 
Bi'iiatimca. Tlzere are useful smaller general histories 
of Jloino by Scliiuitz, Liddell, Merivale, Gilman, and 
Pelham, as well as a serviceable abridgment of Mommsen. 
Two books of interest are Lyer’.s Hiatorp of the Ciln 
of Rome (2d od. 1883) and A. Graf’s Roma ndla Memoria 
e nellc Imviaginazioni del il/ccfm Ai'o (18S2-83). Rome 
Medieval; Grogorovius's Gc&chiehtc dcr Btadt Rom (also 
in an autliorised Italian translation); Von Reumont; 
Ranke’s Ilisto?'?/ of the Ropea ; Siarnondi, Abhaies L' Italia 
net diedio Evo (1891); and tlio Ecclisiastical Hislorm 
of Baronins, Robertson, and Milman, Signor Villari’s 
excellent article on ‘Rome Mediaeval and Modern’ in 
tlie Encyclopaedia R?'ititnnica rejircsents much original 
research. Beckor'a Ocdlus, Loclcliart’s Valeriiia^ Graham’s 
HeccrUf 'VVestbury's AciOt ’Wiseman's Fahiola are works 
of fiction dealing learnedly and attractively with Roman 
liistory and life. 

Religion,— The religion of ancient Rome was 
ill pedigree closely akin to the Greek, which 
accounts for the ease willi which in later times 
the two religions became blended. Rome’s earliest 
occupanla, tlie Latins and the )Sabines_, bad, like the 
GreelvS themselves, a Pelasgic jirogeniture, and the 
gi eater number of her dh’iniUcs were ultimately 
descended, tlirougU the Latin and Sabine, from 
Peliisgic originals. The Etruscan infusion into 
iloiiian nationality allectcd religion mainly on its 
external side, that of ceremonial. Among these 
Italian races — Latin, Sabine, Etruscan — religion 
took an Italian development, redolent of their 
racial and local characieriHtk's, of which, as com- 
pared with the Greeks, lack of creative power was 
one ; hence we miss in the Roman divine world 
that wealth of legend wliich makes the Greek so 
picturesque, while from tho same cause the 
Roman divinities betray fewer of the failings by 
which those of Greece often sink to the luiiiian 
level. ^ The Roman genius, with its practical and 
ohioctive turn, doLermiiied the more observant 
spirit of its religious worship, which in its luinute 
attention to detail, both in word and act, implied 
a graver, more reverential notion of deit 3 ^ Sprung 
fvoin slicjdierds and husbandmen of the simplest 
patriarchal type, tlie early Romans strike a rural 
and domestic note in their religion, woi'shipping 
esi)ccially the gods of nature, of field and forest, 
tlie bountcoiiH ])i'otecbors of ilocks, or donors of 
harvests, like P'auiius, Vertuminis, Saturn, Op, 
and the gods who shielded the house and its in- 
mates, gods of tlie family (Lares and Penates). 
This worship long retained in Rome the rural and 
household traits of its original inspiration, and far 
down XU the history of the empire we iind numer- 
ous festivities antique as to observance and yearly 
a& to recurrence, in tlio Saturnalia, Liipercalia, and 
such like. Side by side with her agricultural, 
pastoral, and household divinities Rome from the 
earliest times continued to worshij) the deities 
who protected her civic life— state-deities, like her 
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founder and maintainer, Jupiter. With her politi- 
cal growth these came more and more to the front. 
After Jupiter, the liead of the divine woihl, comes 
Mais, the defender of the city, fatlier of Komulus 
and of the lionian peo))le, and Quirinus, the deihed 
Ronmliis. A second Rome-defending tiinity v'as 
composed of Jupiter, with Ids sister and ebrihort 
Juno and his daugliter ]\Iinerva. Beside them in 
reverential honour was worshipped Yesta, godde''S 
of the sacred fire and of the household hearth, 
which was the groundwork of the state. The 
deities fust enumerated, especially the jiiotective 
or tutelary deities, formed the main body of the 
state-religion of the Romans— a state-religion of 
which their second king, the Sabine Numa, was the 
revered founder and organiser. Of subordinate im- 
portance, but closely intertwined with public life and 
its concerns, canio the worship of abstract, chietly 
moral entities, enihodied in the religions conce|> 
tion as Virtus, Fides, X^ietas. Such deities gradu- 
ally multiplied according to the appreciation or 
whim of individuals, till nearly every possible con- 
dition or inlluence, including tlie commonest occur- 
rences and agencies, even accidental phenomena, 
were endowed with divine being, and worbhipped 
accordingly. So we find Oihona, the averter of 
bereavenienfc and hunger of comfort to its victims, 
Fessonia, the preserver from weariness, Qnies, 
Fehris, Abeona and Adeoiia (the goddesses in- 
voked on departure and alTi^'al). The natural 
world, the civic, the moral— the three elements 
above indicated — were the chief components of 
Rome’s religion, and during her supremacy con- 
stituted a triune whole jealously guarded i)y the 
state from every foreign contamination. " But 
with the spread of lier dominion, particularly on 
jier coming into closer contact witli tlie GieekxS in 
lower Italy, she imported into her religion extrane- 
ous, mostly Greek, objects and modes of worship. 
She came early to revere the oracular Apollo of 
Delphi, and (432) erected in Rome_ a temple in his 
honour as the plague-averting deity. Castor and 
Pollux were another acclimatisation, and her temple 
to them dates from 304. The worship of .^Eseiila- 
piiis she took from_ Epidaiirns (291), So long as 
her civilisation continued national IXome kept this 
foreign cult, though introduced and sanctioned by 
the state, as something separate from her old con- 
stitutional religion, which was thus maintained 
free from all corrupting or disintegrating infusion. 
Subsequently to the second I^nnic wav, however — 
that turning-point in her civilisation — in an in- 
credibly short time she became penetrated by Greek 
inlluence B, and threw wide the door to the mytho- 
logical traditions of Gveeco. She did indeed re- 
tain, for the most part, the nanies she had ^iven 
her gods and the rites by which she worshipped 
them ; but these were gradually undermined and 
overspread by Greek notions, until her literature, 
in so far as it dealt with religion, became impreg- 
nated with Greek logeiid ancl spirit. Nor was it 
Greece at her best that Rome followed in this sub- 
jection to her inlluence. Greece had long parted 
with her better traditions, and could convey little 
but what was sceptical and frivolous of her outi or 
what was suiters titious and fleshly of her eastern 
neighbours, Asia and Egypt, through the inter- 
mediation of Greece, and latterly at first hand, 
became the source of a sombre, sensual, degrading 
cult, which Rome, professedly at least attached to 
her healthier, more masculine worship, strove 
fruitlessly to countervail. Augustus did his best 
to prop up the declining religion through restora- 
tion or old usages and festivals, the r^uilding of 
temples on a more inagniflcent scale, and the dis- 
couragement of superstitious importations. ^ Ovid 
made himself the poet of a similar inspiration in 
his Fastiy wherein lie tried, by revivifying the 


old forgotten ceremonials, to reawaken the spirit 
fiom which these had spuing. Later emperors 
interpo-ied from time to time in the same cause; 
but in vain._ Religion anil morals deteriorated 
with a lapidity tliat helpb to explain tlie steady, 
ii resistible lulvanee of that religion of which Rome 
became the seat, 


Preller’s Itomischc MiUholooie ; ilommsen’s Hhtorp of 
Jiomt ; Fustcl de Coulanges, La Cite Antique (13^4); 
Bouchc-Leclercq, dr la Divination dans 

r Antiquity (4 vola 1879-82) ; Reseller, Ausfidtr, Lexikon 
der Gvicch, u. Lorn. Al^tholortie ; and Gaston. Boissier’a 
La Lei it (toil Jioinaine should be consulted for fuller 
information, and the excellent article in tlie Lncffclopfidie 
dev Kla^^s, Alteviumskunde , also Jeaiilie^ille, La Ilefif/ion 
d Jlime 60 us les ISCveres ( 1880 ). 

On Rome, its liistory and antiquities, see aLo the 
articles in this work on C.'FSa.r, AUGUSTUS, and the great 
men of ancient Rome ; those on the Roman gods ; the 
maps of Italia Antiqua and Roman Empire ; and the 
following articles ; 


Agrarian Laws. 
Alphabet. 
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Apntheosis. 
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Haimihal. 

Inscriptions. 

Italy. 


Jiigurtha. 

Justinian. 

Latin Language and 
Literature. 
Legion. 

Numeral'?. 

Numismatics. 

Painting. 

Pope 

Prxtor. 

Kieuzi. 

Roman Empire 
(Hedy). 

Sculpture. 


RoniC) ( 1 ) capital of Floyd county, Georgia, on 
the Cooba River, 72 miles by rail N\V. of Atlanta, 
It has iron-foundries, and manufactories of ploughs, 
nails, &(!., and ships cotton. Pop. (1880) 3877; 
(1890) 6950. — (2) A city of New York, on the Mo- 
hawk River, 109 mile.s by rail 'NYNY'. of Albany, 
and at the junction of the Erie and Black River 
canals. It contains a number of mills and manu- 
factories of iron, brass, copper, and other goods. 
Here is Fort Wtanuix, wdiich was successfully 
defended against St Leger, and 6 miles to the soutli- 
east the battle of Oriskany was fought, during the 
Revolution. Pop. ( 1875) 12,511 ; ( 1890) 14,991. 


Rome, Piux DE, the great prize given by the 
School of Fine Arts and the Conservatoiy in Paris, 
consists of a certain sum for four years, dining 
which the recipient is expected to study painting 
at Rome and to lodge in tlie Villa Medici. The 
second prize is a gold medal. 

Roilie-SCOtj a name for Peter’a-pence (q.v.). 

Romford) a market- town of Essex, on the 
Bourne or Rom, 12 miles ENE. of London. It 
has large cattle and corn markets, iron-foundries, 
extensive market-gardens, and a very large hiewery 
of ‘ Romford ale. ’ The church of St Edward the 
Confessor was rebuilt in 1850. Romford is the 
capital of the Liberty of Havering-atte-Bower, once 
part of the lands of the Saxon kings. Pop. ( 1851 ) 
3861 ; (1891) 8408. See George Terrj’*s Memories 
of Old Jtomfo7'd ( 1880 ). 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, English lawyer and law 
reformer, was horn son of a watchmaker of Hugue- 
not descent, at London, March 1, 1757. At sixteen 
he was articled to one of the (Ihancery clerks, at 
twenty-one entered him.self at Gray’s Inn, and 
afterwards went the IVlidlaiid Ciicuit, but found 
his chief employment in Cliaiicery practice. In 1784 
he made the acquaintance of Mirabeaii, who intro- 
duced him to Lord Lansdowne ; in 1790 he published 
ail able pamphlet on the French Revolution. In 
1806 he was, at the instance of Mr Fox, appointed 
>Solicitor-general in the Grenville administration, 
and was compelled to accept the honour of knight- 
hood. He took Ilia seat for Queenborough, as in 
later parliaments for Horsham, \A^areham, and 
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Aviindel. He now devoted himself, hy ijaiuphlet 
and parliamentary agitation, to aineliorate the 
severity of the criminal law, which at that time 
indicted Capital Puiiishuieiit (q.v.) on over 200 
diderent ofrenccs. Hia bills were session after ses- 
sion rejected, but Romilly nevertheless persevered, 
and, if he saw little fruit of his lahours in his life- 
time, made his name famous o\mr Europe. lie 
took an active part in the anti-slavery agitation, 
and ill ()[)posing the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the spy system, and the despotic acts 
of tlic government. Jn July 1818 he was spon- 
taneously c)io.scu by the electors of Westminster 
as their representative. His wife died on the 29th 
October of that same year, and the shock so preyed 
upon. hi.s mind that three days after (November 2, 
1818) he put an end to his life. See his SpecckGs in 
Farliamcnt (2 vols. 1820), and his Autobiography 
(8 vols. 1840).— His second son, John, IIakon 
KomilIjY, born in 1802, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and called to tlie bar at Gray^^a 
Inn ill 1827. He was made Solicitor- gen era! in 
1848, Attorney-general in 1850, Muster of the Kollb 
in 1851, and created a Baron in 1860. Aa Master 
of the liolls Koiuilly ineidenfca]ly rendered great 
services to his country, by siipeiiu tending the ])ub- 
Ucatiou of ])ublic records tending to throw much 
light upon English history and events. He died 
on Decemher 23, 1874. 

Itoiniicy, New, a municipal borough and 
Cinque Port in the south of Kent, 8 miles SW. 
of Hythe. It ceased to bo a port in the days of 
Edward, and is not now either on the seashore or 
on a navigable river. Pop. (1881) 1007 j (1891) 
1306. out Komney, a small village, is 14 inilo 
furtliev inland. Now iiomney is the capital of the 
Komney Marsh district of fertile pastui‘es, has a 
great sheep fair, and is cojinected with Lydd by a 
railway line 3 )nile« long. Of its Jive churches 
only 02 ie ({8t Nicliolas) remahis. 

Roimicy, Geouge, painter, Avas born at Beck- 
side, near l)alt{)n-in-FiirnesH, Lancashire, on 15 th 
Decemhor (o.s.) 1734. He was the second in a 
family of ten sons and one daughter, his father a 
clever (*arpenter and cabinet-maker ; and after a 
very brief schooling lie worked for Leu years at his 
father’s trade. Meamvliile ho kuav much of one 
William.sou, a Avatchmaker, philosoplier, and al- 
chemist; and ineanwliile also he carved Avood and 
dreAv. In 1755 ho Avas articled to a * Count’ tSteole 
at Kendal to he taught ‘the art or science of a 
painter ; ’ in 1756 married Mary Abbot of ICirk- 
laiid j in 1757 set u]i as a portrait-painter on his 
own account; and in 17G2 came up to London 
alone, leaving behind Avife, boy, aiuL baby girl — 
tlie last died a tAvelvenionth after. Of Konmey’s 
next ihirty-rive years tliore is little to record, be- 
yond his tAAm visits to Eranee (1764 ; 1790) and his 
two years’ residence iii Italy ( 1773-75 ), after Avhich, 
for tAventy-tAvo years, he lived in Cavendish Square, 
lie slaved at his art, and his art bo far rewarded 
him tliat Loid Tliurlow said, ‘ Key u olds and Koiu- 
iiey divide the Town ; I arn of the Komney faction,’ 
and that in tlic Binglo year 17B6 he made by ])ortrait- 
painting 35()0 guincaa. Of all his sitters the most 
celebrated is Lady Ilaniiltou (q.v. ), tlio ‘divine 
lady,’ so Komney called her. He paitKed her as 
‘St Cecilia,’ aa ‘Joan of Arc,’ as ‘ A IHagdaleiie,’ 
and in fully thirty other cliamcters. The loveliest 
of them all, ‘A Bacchante,’ Avaa lost at sea on its 
back from Naples; bnt ‘Sensibility,’ .sold 
.n., fetched £3045 ’in 1890. 

‘ Serena ’ is anotiier of his mastev- 
to is ‘The Parson’s Daughter’ 
"ational Gallery). 

AVent by, and at last, in 
iO Kendal, to die there on 


15th November 1802. Finis! No ; the true finU is 
given by Edward FitzGerald: ‘How touching is 
the close of Komney ’s life. He married at twenty- 
one, and, because Sir Joslma and oLherb had said 
tliat marriage bpoilt an artist, almost immediately 
left his Avifo in the north, and saw her but tAvice 
till blie end of his life, Avheii old, nearly mad 
and quite desolate, he Avent back to lior, and she 
received him, and nursed him till he died. This 
tpiiet act of hers is Avorth all Koiiuiey’s pictures.’ 

8ce Fitzgerald’s Zeiters (p. 102); Lord Tcimyson’a 
‘lloinney’s Koinorse;’ Wo i)Oor Lives of the painter, by 
Hay ley, Cowpor’a biographer (1809), and his son, tbo 
Kev. John Komney (1830); Eapinasso’s Lancashire 
Worthies (1877); and Lord Ronald Gower's Jtomney 
and ZtiiorcRce (‘ Great, Aitihts’ series, 1882), with a 
catalogue by Algernon Graves of more than 300 of Koni- 
noy’a works, portraits ino.stly, but several nlbo ‘fancy 
subjects’ for iioydeU’s fehakespouie Gallery, &c, 

Itomorantill, a ioAvn of France (dept. Loir-et- 
Cher), 45 mile.s by j-ail E, of Touub. Pop. 0714, 

ROlUSdal, liie valley of the impetnouB E^auma 
in central Norway, Avliich reachea the sea half-Avay 
between Bergen and Truiidhjem. it is celebrated 
for its magniheent scenery ; the mountains rise 
preGi])itously to 5000 feet — the Troll tinder or Witch 
Needles are 5880 feet high — the Uoor of the valley 
is slreAvn in places Avibh gigantic block.s from 
nionntain landslips ; and cascades dash 3000 feet 
down the sides of the mounlain.s. 

Roinsey, a municipiil boron gh of Hampshire, 
on the Test, 8 miles NW. of Southamptmi. The 
line cruciform abbey eUurcii, mainly Norman, but 
Avith Transition, Early Englisli, and Decorated 
features, was the church once of a Benedictine 
nunnery, founded ahoAit 910 by EdAvard the Elder, 
8ir 4yilliam Petty Avas the son of a Komsey cloLliier; 
and Lord Palmerston, of whom there is a bronze 
statue ( 186S) in the mai*kot-})hice, lived close by at 
Broad Uuuls. A corn exchange Avas built in 1805, a 
town-JmJl in 1 866. Pop, ( J 851 ) 2080 ; ( 1891 ) 4270. 
See LitUohaleH’ liomscy Abbey (1880). 

RoinulllH, legendary founder and first king of 
Rome, son by Mars of Khea Silvia, the daughter 
of kint^ Nil mi tor of Alba Longa, Avas along Avith 
his tAA'iii-bvother Kemus exposed by their uncle 
Amulius, Avho had usurped Nunutors throne, but 
Avaw siiokled by a sho-AvoU, and brought up by the 
Hliei)herd l*’austuluB and his Avife Acca Lauientia. 
In 753 B.O, ho Joiiiulod liis city on the Tiber, slew 
his brolher, aiul invitcsl for his citizems all homeless 
fugitives around, Aidm carried oil Sabine maidens 
for t)mir Avives. After Komulu.s luul .seen tlie 
Kornaus^ and Sabines united, and firmly estab- 
lished hifl city, he Avas carried np to the heavens 
ill a chariot or fire (716 n.C. ), and later u'orsliipimd 
as Quivimis. 

RoimilllS Augusilllus* See OdoagEU ; and 
Italy, YoL YI. p. 247. 

RonuUlsliay'. See Oiiknly. 

Rouccsvjillcs. Sec Koland. 

Ronciii^liouOy a town of Central Italy, 30 miles 
NNW. orKoiiio. Pop. 5434. 

RoiKla, a Moorish tOAvn of Spain, stands on 
each Hide of a grand gorge through which lloAVS 
the Ouadiaro, and across Avhich tAvo bridges are 
stretched, one 255 feet from the Avater, 43 miles W. 
of Malaga. Pop. 19,181. 

RoildeilU (Fr.), a form of poem characterised 
by cloficly-knib rhymes and a refrain, and, as 
defined in the 17th century, consisting of thirteen 
linos, divided into three unequal strophes ; the tAvo 
or three first Avovds of the lirst line serve as the 
burden, and recur after the eighth and thirteenth 
lii les, 1 1 has been brought into vogue by SAviiihurno. 
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Itoildo ( Ital.), the rno&b obvious and elementary 
foi-m in mu&ic, in -wliicli the fii.st subject, clearly 
maiked out, follo'wed by a second, more or le'^s 
dchnite, recurs again in its original key. In later 
developments the repetition may take i>lace twice, 
thrice, or oven four times, sometimes in part only, 
or in modified form, the intervening sections heiim 
vaiied in ditlevent ways. A large proportion of 
songs and instrumental pieces are in tin*, form ; 
and the final movement of a sonata, symphony, or 
concerto is frequently a rondo. 

Roudoiltf till 1872 a post-village of New York, 
on the Hudson Hiver, with a pop. of 10,000 ; now 
a part of Kingston. 

Rouge, Johann. See Gehhan Catholics. 

Ronsard, Pierhe de, the ‘Prince of Poets’ 
to his contemporaries, was born at the Chateau de 
la Poissonnifere, in YendOme, September 11, 1524. 
At nine he wavS sent to the College de Navarre, 
but soon after entered the service of the Dauphin 
as page, and on his master’s death {1536)hecame 
attached to the household of the Due tVOrleans, 
second son of the king. In 1538 he accompanied 
James Y. of Scotland back to his kingdom witli 
lii.s new bride, Marie de Lorraine, and, after a stay 
of nearly tliree years at the Scottish and six montlis 
at the English court, votuvned to Prance to re-enter 
the service of the duke. But his career was .soon 
cut short by deafness, the result of an illness, 
whereupon he determined to ahaudoii arms for 
letters. Accordingly he repaired to the College de 
Coqueret, then under Danrat, the ‘ dark star ’ of 
the famous PWmh. Here also studied at the 
same time three others of the seven, Baif, Belleau, 
and Joachim du Bellay. The Defense et Illustra- 
Uo)h de la. Lang lie Fran^aise, written by the last, 
appeared in 1549, the manifesto of the movement — 
a revolution in French poetry. Ilonsard’.s period of 
study lasted for seven years, and hore its first fi'uit 
in 1550 in the four hooks of^ his Odes^ the best 
jiractical illnstration of the Pleiade doctrines. The 
volume excited the most violent opposition among 
the adherents of the older natiornil school, hut on 
the wliole the new party had the host of the con- 
troversy, and their method made its way. Boiisard 
was a favourite of Marguerite, sister of Heniy IL, 
and was pensioned both by ileiiry IL and Fran- 
cois IL 111 1552 appeared his Amours and the fifth 
book of his Odes ; his Ili/mns in 1555 ; the conclu- 
sion of the Aino^trs in 1536 ; and in 1560 (Etivres 
Com^dHcs^ collected, it is said, by request of Mary 
Stuart, wife of Francis IL TAveniy days after 
the massacre of St BavtIiolomeAV Ixonsard pub- 
lished La Frtinf^iaile, a fragment of an epic, Aviiich 
fortunately he did not complete. Gharle.s IX. 
lieaped further favours upon the lucky poet, who 
after the king’s death, feeling tlie hnvderi of en- 
feebled health, retired to the abbey of Croix-Yal 
in VendOnie, where lie spent most of his remaining 
years in lettered ease, iionoured to the end with 
the attentions of the great. In 1584 he collected 
and republished his wliole works in one volume, 
and died at his priory of St Cosine at Tours in 
December 1685. 

The best editions of his Avorka are by Prosper Blaiiche- 
niain {8 vola. 1857-67 ) and Oh. Mar^-Laveaux (G vols. 
1887-91). See also Sainte-Beuve’s (Euvres ChaUm de 
Ronsard (1828), and the stiidiGs by Scheflier (Dresden, 
1874 ) and Clialandoii ( 1875 ). 

Rood (A.S. t6cI^ ‘a galloAva, cross, akin 
to rod), a cross or crnoiQx, often also ai)plied to 
the actual cross on Avhich our Lord simered, al- 
though, when used to signify the relics of the true 
cross, it is commonly found with the prefix Holy, 
from which Holy rood at Edinburgh derives 
name. In its most ordinary signification rood is 
applied to tJie largo and striking crucifix which 


was placed at the entrance of the chancel in mOht 
mediie\al churciies. On either side of the cross 
most coiiiiiionly were placed figures of the EIej-se»l 
Yirgin and St John, in allusion to Jolin, xix. 26. 
The manner of placing the lood difieied indiffeieiit 
churches ; iiio-st commonly it stood upon a gallery 
or screen at tlie entrance of the chancel, Avhicli nvih 
called the Kood-Ioft or Ilood-screen, and Avhicb 
sometimes of stone, hnt oftener of AAood, lichly 
carved and painted. In England, after the lie- 
formation, the rood of course was, as a rule, 
rein o veil from all cdinrclie^ ; hut in a good many 
country churches the rood-screen still remains in 
a more or less perfect form. Often, \\ lien the rood- 
screen itself has di-iaiJijeaiecl, the staircase in the 
Avail leading up to it still may he seen. A very 
line foreign example of the lood ib in tlie gieat 
church of Louvain. 

Rood; a mea-sure of surface, the fourth part of 
an acre, and containing 40 .sijuaie poles or perches 
or 1210 square yards. Tlie square rod or rood used 
in estimating mas on -work is equal to 272^ .square 
feet. 

Roof. The coverings of hoiiseb A'aiy in eA’eiy 
climate and every age. In Avarm countiie.s, such 
as India, flat roofs, covered Avith cement, are almost 
invaiiably used. Tlio^e of Palestine, Egypt, and 
Assyria also Avere flat, and Aveie composed of 
Avooden beams, covered Avuth thick layers of earth, 
forming an irnpenetiahle protection from tlie 
fierce heat of the sun. In countries AAdiere the 
climate is milder, and rain more abundant, loofb 
sloping from a central Hdge are the usual form. 


F 



The Greeks and Romans constructed their roofs 
in this AA%ay. Tho.be of Gieece Avere, in import- 
ant aa’otIvs, covered with marble slabs, carefully 
grooved togetlier, so as most effectually to protect 
the interior from rain. In the common buildings 
of Greece and Rome, roofing-tiles are used. In 
the rainy climate north of the Alp's roofs of a 
much steeper pitch are employed, so as the more 
readily to throw off rain and snoAv. The angle at 
the ridge is not uncommonly a right angle ; and 
roofs slated in the usual Avay should never be less 


F 



than id of the span (orAvidfch between supports) 
in lieight. When large slates are used ith. of the 
span in height Avill suffice. 

When roofs are Avell constructed they serve to 
bind the Avails togetlier, and thus to strengthen the 
building ; they must not he made too heavy, other- 
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■wise tliey crush Uie ^valls. The actual covering of 
the roof aiul its suppoits aie tliorofore luade as light 
as ]70ssihlo, anti tlie 
sticngth concentrated 
in principals or tiusaes. 
The following are the 
commonest iorms of 
these trusses : Fig. 1 

I epresents what is 
called a ldng-i)Ost roof 
(A l)eing the king- 
post), and fig. 2 a 
queen-post roof (B, B 
beiTigthe queen-posts). 
The latter is used for 

p]g. 3, wider spans than the 

former, and has the 
advantage of leaving the centre of the roof clear 
of fcimhers, so tliat attic lOoms may 1>g introduced. 
The other members of the truss ai'c named as 
follow.s ; C, C, C, C, braces or struts ; I), D, tie- 
beams ; E, E, E, E, 
principal laftois ; F, 
liflgc-picces ; U, G, 
purlins ; these and 
the lidge-piece aie laid 
across f i-om U uss to 
tiuhs, and carry the 
common rafters, J J. 

II is a collar. K, K, 
the pole-pbitcs, and L, 
Li, tile wall-plates, aie 
laid along at the wall- 
head, to bind the wall 
and feet of rafters to- 
gether. 

The above system of 
construction has been used fiom a \eiy early time 
to ilio present day. Tlic early Cbiistian, and 
piobably the Roman, basilicas liad exactly such 
roofs. In early Gothic times roofs of tliis kind 
were made oinamental by carving the king-post, 
and monldiiig the tic-heam. Dining tlio Decoiatod 
fctyle an arch or a series of cants (A, A) was in- 
troduced, as shown in figs. 8, 4, and 5. As the 
style progressed curved braces were placed under 
the tie beam, to snppuit it; these weio carved, and 
rested on elegant coi'bels, the spandicls between 
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the braces and the wall being filled with tracery. 
In the Perpend icnlar style the central ])art of the 
tie- beam is cut away, and the lieautiful liammer- 
beain roofs of the period become usual ( see fig, 6 ). 
The roof of Westminster Hall is one of the linos fc 
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examples of this kind of roof. These open timber- 
roofs aie much used in England both in cbuicliea 
and balls, but abroad chie/ly in the lattei, as the 
cluiicli roofs wcie more fiequeritly vaulted. In 
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modem times, when gieat siians have to be roofed 
ovei, combinationH similar to those u.scd in lattice 
BridgCH (q.v.) are required. lion has been iiitio- 
ducecl, and by means of it, spaces of almost any 
width can be roofed over. See also CEiLiNCr, 
Mansaed Roof, FAN-TEAOicin^ &c. 

Itoolc {Corvus friKjUdgus), a species of Ciow, 
common in Britain and in many parts of Europe 
and especially in north oni and conbiul regions. 
In late autumn thoie is a migiation from the Con- 
tinent to the eastern sboies of Britain, amlaieturn 
in early sjning. 8omc of the cbaiacters of the 
rook have Ijeen coniiastcd with those of othei 
spccios of (joivns in the article Ciiow. The plumage 
is bluish black ; the forehead, cheeks, and tin oat 
are baie ; the lull, logs, and feet arc black. Wliifco 
and piebald spots sometimes ooeur. The rook 
does ]iot breed till it is about two yeans old. 
The nest, built of twigs with a lining of gra‘5s 
and roots, is almost always on a lofty tree. The 
noisy cawing of the ImildeiH in Maich is one of the 
familiar signs of depai ting winter. Tlie eggs (three 
to five) are bluish green with olivc-hvown mark- 
ings. As to food, the rook is almost omnivorous, 
but it depend 8 in gieat part on insect, s and grubs. 
XTiiUke the crow, the lOok is characteristically a 
social biid, feeding in groat docks, nesting in look- 
erios, and some times combining to beat off’ a common 
foe. Confident ]>er)japs in then* numerical sticngth, 
and leliaiit on their liahit of posting sentinels, 
looks are hy no means shy, for they sometimea 
nest in tUo trees of a town garden, and, though 
mueli afiaid of a gun, soon grou^ aocustomed to 
scarecrows and nense. Tlioy aio very wide-awake 
birds, exhibiting no small dogioe of that acutenesa 
which is often displayed by gregarious birds and 
beasts. They show sagacity in cljoosing fit trees 
on wliicli to nest, in posting sentinels who wain 
the others when danger thioatens, and in distiu- 
gnishing veal from lictititius sources of alaun. 
Thong li quarrel] i Jig and mutual robbery aie 
common during the nest-lmikling, theie no 

doubt that rook.s have a sort of social feeling, 
which manifests itself soiuotimes in the puuialunent 
which they inilict on an ollending^ member.^ The 
same rooks seem to take possession of their old 
nests year after year, reiiairiiig the damage done 
by the winter storms. The male rook feeds the 
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feiiiule a&feiduou&ly dniing incubation, and some- 
times takes her place on the nest. Both parents 
biing food to theii young ones, and the nestlings 
aie niovided with little stones essential to tlie 
giinding of the food in the gizzard. The look 
can be tamed, and may exhibit something of the 
imitative power possessed by seveial related birds. 
While rooks are useful in so far as tlicy destroy 
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many injurious insects and grubs, they sometimes 
damage trees by breaking off the twigs, they root up 
grass and young coin, and do other damage to the 
crops. In moderate nuinheis they are useful, but 
in multitudes they are compelled to leave their 
natural food and become injurious. 

Roo^kCs Sni George, Biitisb admiral, was born 
in 1650, near Canterbury, at the couiitiy-seat of 
his father, Bir William Eooke. Enteiiiig the navy, 
he found himself at thiity a post>captain, and in 
1689 was promoted to the rank of rear-admiial of 
the red. fie took part in the action off Beaoliy 
Head between the Eail of Tonington and a Fiencli 
licet under Tonrville ; and in 1692 he distinguished 
himself greatly in the memorable battle off Cape 
La Ilogiie, fought between the Fiencli fleet and 
the combined English and Dutch force under 
Admiral Ilussell. For this he received the rank of 
vice-admiral of the red, knighthood, and a pension 
of £1000 a year. Tn 1702 he commanded the expe- 
dition against Cadiz, and destioyed tlie Plate-fleet 
in the port of Vigo. In conjunction witli Sir* 
Cloudesiey Shovel he accomplished the capture of 
Gibraltar, 21&t July 1704. On the 9bh August of 
the same year he engaged off Malaga a much 
heavier French fleet under the Comte de Toulouse, 
and fought one of the hloodie&t of naval battles, 
the honours of which faiily remained with the 
English, though the escape' of the enemy’s fleet 
through the hazy weather reudeiecl it a somewhat 
barren triumph. The struggle lasted through 
nearly a whole day ; the Frendi loss was upwards 
of 3000, the English upwards of 2000 meii. Sir 
George was recerved with marked distinction by 
Queen Anne, but, finding the government hostile to 
him on political grounds, resigned his employments 
as well as his seat in parliament, and led the life 
of a quiet country gentleman on the family property 
in Kent till liis death, 24tli Jannaiy 1709. 

RopHs Albrecht Theodor Emil, Count von, 
Pmssian soldier, was born at Pleu&hagen near 
Kolberg in Pomerania on 30th April 1803, entered 
the army in 1821, was appointed in 1827 to teach 
in the cadet school of Berlin, and joined the general 
stafl’ in 1833. lie held amongst other positions 
that of topographer in the general staff surveys 
(1833-35), teacher itr the military academy (1835), 
niilitavy tutor to Prince Frederick-Chailes (1843), 
and member of the commission for reorganising the 
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Piussian army (1859). In the la^t-quoted year he 
v\as made war mini'iter, and in 1861 maiiue miiiistcr 
as well. He caiiied the bill for aimy reform 
thiougb the Hou.«?e of Repiescntatives ; the effects 
of his labours in reorganising the army were biill- 
iantly lealised in the gieat rvar> of 1866 and 1870-71. 
His rewards included the title of count (1871) and 
tlic rank of fiehl mai-^lial (1S73). For a fev> 
inoutlis before his letiiernent (November 1S73) he 
acted as president of the Pi’U'<‘*ian cabinet. He 
died^rn Beilin on 23d February 1879. A pupil 
of Kail Ritter (rpv.), Von Rooii illustrated his 
teachers methods in an elementary* work on general 
geography* (I2th ed. 1868) and in a inoie advanced 
book dealing with general geography, ethnology, 
and politics (3d cd. 1847-55). See Life by' Yon 
Go'^sler (1879), an anonymioiLs Life (Gtitersloh, 
1888), and Dcuti^che (1890-91). 

Root* The exact rise of tlie tenn in botany is 
not quite fixed. Old u«age restricted it to the 
roots of seed plants, the organs of other plants 
wiiich have the Paine general functions receiving 
various names ; thus tlie roots of cryptogams were 
called ihi/oids. The foinial delinitioii of "root then 
used to be a ]iait of a plant wdiich produces no 
leaves, vhicli has its growing-point protected by* a 
root-can, and wdiich is developed endogeiionsly’ — 
from the inner and not from the outer tissues. 
But it is more satisfactory to u^e the nord in 
its physiological rather than in its strictly nror- 
pliological sense, and to describe as roots all those 
parts of plants which (1) absorb nourishment from 
the soil or from water and not from the air, (2) 
fix the plant to the earth, (3) and grow’, as a 
rule, downtmrds into the earth, and aw*ay* from 
the light, not nmvaids^ and towards the light, as 
‘shoots’ do. Tuns not only the complex roots of 
tlie seed plants, hut also the rliizoids of ciypto- 
gams and the mycelia of fungi are called roots, 
in contradistinction to all those parts of plants 
which grow upw’ards towards the hght, and which 
produce reproductive organs, whicli may^ con- 
veniently be called slioot'^. But it is distinctly 
to be undei'>tood that organs of the same kind, 
from the nioi phological point of view*, may* have 
difteient forms and differ*ent functions ; thus shoots 
may function as roots, and roots may grow* up into 
the air as shoots. Further information as to the 
physiology of roots will be found in the article upon 
Vegetable Physiology; in this article it ia 
chiefly the morphology of roots that will he dealt 
with. 

As the leaf sirrface of a seed plant is developed 
tlie root system glows; in a Jaige .sunflower it 
occupies about one cubic yard, in a large tree 
liurulreds of cubic yards. This sy'stem, resulting 
from the branching of the primary*, secondary, and 
other roots, the ultimate divisions consisting of 
root-hairs, is so complete that scarcely the space of 
a quarter cubic inch is unoccupied. Abundance 
of water, to balance the transpiration, and of salts, 
for other purposes of plant-life, is thus secured. 
The root sy'stem of aquatic plants is small, w'ater 
being easily obtained and tianspiration slight, 

Ali roots at first are thin hair-like organs ; the 
greater thickness that those of the dicotyledons 
attain is due to a pecondaiy growth. The thickened 
roots serve only os oigans of attachment, and of 
coiu’se as conducting channels, but not at all as 
oigans of absorption. These absorbing parts, loot- 
hair-s, are protuberances of the outer layer of cells 
of the roots. They arise shortly behind the grow- 
ing tip, and they die off in a few days, so that only 
an inch or two of root heat's root-hairs. ^ In this 
way the root-liaii's are continually brought into con- 
tact with poi tions of untouched soil. 

A longitudinal section near the apex of a root 
of a seed plant shows the folio wdug aii*aiigement of 
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parts. Near the apex U the growing- point, a ina^s 
of actively (Uviding cells, called the primary meri- 
steni ; by division these give rise fco, below, several 
layers of'siin])le cells (the root-cap), above, tlie main 
mass of the root, which, ini mediately above the 
primary ineristem, consists jiierely of simple ‘meii- 
stem ’ cells. A little higher np the meristem dider- 
entiates into tlirce layers — tlie dermatogen, the 
periidem, and ilie plerome. These undergo further 
diftereiitiation, so that a mature root consists of tlic 
following parts: (1) an outer laj^er, the oiiidermis, 
developed from the dermatogen ; (2) seveial layers 
of simple cel 1 b, the cortex, developed from tlio peri- 
bleni; (3) tlie fibro-vascnlar cylinder, an inner- 
most mas.s of sim])le cells, and the pith, both 
developed from tlic plerome. The root-cap serves 
as a protection to the delicate growing-point of the 
root as it forces its way through the soil. It is 
continuously worn away by the particles of tlio soil, 
and as continuously reformed by the inimaiy meri- 
stem cells. The ci)idcrmi3 binds tlio wliolo to- 
gether, and many of its cells develop into long 
hairs, the ahsorbing root-hairs already mentioned. 
The cortex has no special function. The bundle 
sheath, when it occurs, separates tlic coiLex 
sharply from the rest of the root. The iibro- 
vascnlar cylinder is the ])art of the root that acts 
as the channel for the ascouduig water and salts 
(cuido sap), and gives it also Ha strength as an 
orgun of attachment. The cylinder consists of 
siuallei' bundles of 'wood vessels and of hast fibres 
arranged alteriiatoly. The centre of a young root 
is occupied by pith. 

Secondary thickening may occur in roots as in 
stems, and is due to the formation of a layer of 
actively dividing cells, the cambium. The bundles 
of Avood and liast are placed alternately in a 
cylinder, and the cambium ring seen in tran.s verso 
section waves in and out so that it passes inside 
tlie bast bundles and outside tlio wood bundles. 
The result of this is tliat the secondary thiclceniiig 
of roots results in a mass of tissue similar to that 
formed by secondary thickening of stems (see 
Stem). Thickened I'oola usnally lose their ori- 
ginal cortex and epidermis and gain a fresh cover- 
ing in the following way. A layer of tissue, the 
root-shoatb or eiidodermis, is diiferontiaicd wliich 
envelops the fibro-vascular cylindei- ; within this 
lies a layer of parenchyma, simple tissue ; it is 
called the i>ericambium or phellogen. This layer 
gives rise to the new covering, ■which consists of 
two iiarts, iihclloderm and periderm (-wliicli is of 
cork), corresponding to the original cortex and 
epidermis. 

Forms of Foots of Seed Plants . — The primary 
root is merely the enlarged radicle of the seedling ; 
it is the direct prolongation of the stem. All 
secondary roois arise from tins first root; the 
secondary roots may give rise to others and so on 
until the common much-branched root is formed. 
If tlio primary root is very thin the 'whole system 
is called a fasciculated root ; if the secondary iihres 
are also very lino it is called a fibrous root (o.g, 
the grasses) ; if tlio Iihres are very much tliickoned 
it is said to he a tuberous root (c.g. the dahlia). 
When the primary root is much thicker than the 
BGCondavy roots it is called a bap-root, ami may he 
further emssilied according to its shape, as spindle- 
shaped (c.g. the carrot) or turnip-shaped. Much- 
thickenod roots are usually storehouses of food 
material — e.g. the fasciculated I'oot of the Turk’s 
cap, lily, or the tap-root of the turnip. Hoots are 
also described as ifesliy (e.g. the hcei-root), or as 
woody (e.g. the roots of trees). Flesliy roots 
usually die in the autumn ; woody roots may live 
for many years, even -wlicn the shoots die down 
every autumn. Roots are usually buried in the soil, 
bub they may ho aerial, as for instance tho roots of 


climbing jilants such as ivy ; these aiise from the 
stem and Iix the plants to their supports. In the 
tropics many plants have aerial roots ; thus the 
mangrove forms forests in the swamps The Indian 
fig has aerial roots from wliicli, after they have 
hecome fixed in the ground, now plants may spring. 
Orchids are exaniples of tho Epiphytes, which have 
aerial roots which merely Iix the plants to trees 
hut do not derive any nourishment from them. 
Aquatic plants often have roots wliich do not peiie- 
ti’ate into the niud hut float freely in the water. 
Many plants will form new roots after all the old 
ones liave hoen entofl’ if they are placed in water 
or in a damp soil. This is taken advantage of by 
gardeners in their method of propagating such 
plants as fuchsias, oleandcis, i?vo. from cuttings. 

Esculent roots are numerous, and many roots also 
contain secretions either ])eculiar to themselves, or 
move ahundant than in tlic other parts of the plant, 
and hecome therefore useful in medicine or in the 
arts, ■\\diile some arc very ])oisonons. The roots used 
for food, besides the Tubers (q.v.), Bulbs (q.v.), 
and Corms (q.v.), are generally those which are 
lliick and Ilcsny. The plants to Avliich they holong 
are of very dilTerent genera and orders — some of 
tho natural order Cruciferu', as the turnip and 
others of the gen ns Brassica — some of the order 
Clionopodiaceiv, as beet and mangold wurzel-^ 
some of the order Umhellifera', as the carrot, 
parsnip, — anti some of the order Leguminosu'. 

Conipardiivc . — Most of the Tliallophytes (Algte, 
Fungi, and Liclieus) have only a rudirnontax’y 
diflereutiatioii into stem, loaf, and root, or none at 
all ; Imt the most highly developed momhera of 
each division have an fmiwartl distinction of parts 
to Avhich such terms may he given ; still the roots 
even of these are distiiiguishahlo from the roots of 
vascular plants by tho_ ahscnce of a root-cap, and 
by their liranching, wliich is never endogenous. 

The Vascular Cryutogams— ferns, horsetails, lyco- 
pods, j)cc. — arc higlily diflerentiated in form and 
in their tissue.^. The roots arise in acropctal succes- 
sion on the stem, or in many ferns on tlie petioles; 
their branching is numopial or dichotomous; they 
are all alike— the liist root never hoconies like a 
tap-root, the lateral roots arise from the innermost 
layer of tho cortex. The roots grow by successive 
divisions of an apical cell, Tho Sclagincllm, a group 
of the Lycopodinoio, are remarkable for having true 
roots, hut a few liavo no root-caps on them. The 
groMung-point too is formed by a priimiry meristem 
and not by an ajiical cell. 

The roots of tlio Seed Flants, consisting of Gym- 
nosperms — i.e. Cycadejc, Coniferai, Taxaceoe, and 
Criietaccm, ami of Angiosporms — i.e. Monocotyle- 
dons and Dicotyledons, have already received a 
general description : a few points of comparison 
may hero he repeated. Tho primary root is a con- 
tinuation of tlio primary stem ; it is directed 
towards the micropylo of the cmliryo-sac (see 
Ovule )> ^^^d even it is of oiulogenons origin, its 
first rudiment being covered liy Uie nearest cell of 
the Rusponsor. All the parts of tho seed plants, 
shoots and loaves as well as roots, arc distinguished 
from the parts of all oilier plants, except the Lyco- 
jiodiaccn', and for a short time the embryos of soine 
Coni force j by having a sni all -col led primary mcri- 
stem at the gu'owing apices instead of tho typical 
ajiical cell of many Algie, and of tlio Miiscineas 
Ferns, and Horsetails. Tho root-cap is formed, 
not as in tho cryptogams, by transverse divisions 
of an apical coll, hut by rapid division in tho direc- 
tion of the apex, and in gymnosjiorms from tho peri- 
hlom, in angiospenus from the dermatogen. Also 
tho first rudiments of lateral roots, shoots, and 
leaves do not arise from single colls, as in tlie 
cryptogams, hut from iirotuhorauces of a few small 
colks. The formation of a closed cambium ring in 
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the pvimary and bfcvongev lateral roots, ainl the 
faiihaequeut secondary increase in thickness, is a 
cliaracteiiatic of gymnos perms and dicotvledons, 
and does not occur iu the cryptogams. Tliis habit 
often results in the fonnation of persistent root 
&y.stems, which in the monocotyledons are often 
replaced functionally by rhizomes, tuliers, ami 
hulhs. 

The steins of the Cycadem are not imlike those 
of the Tree-ferns, hut unlike them they have tap- 
roots ; secondary roots appear above ground, In 
the Coniferm the endosperm bursts the seed-eoat at 
the root end, and tlie root, wlucli develops a stroinr 
tap-root ■with lateral members, is thrust out. 

The primary root of monocotyledons soon ceases 
to grow, lateral roots spring from the axis, each 
new root springs from a point higlier up the stem, • 
and being strongor than the older ones, there is 
no secondary thickening and no pei-slstent root 
system. Some saprophytic monocotyledons form 
no roots at all. In dicotyledons an axis below tlie 
cotyledons is called the radicle, but the upper and 
often the larger portion consists of a part of the 
btein called the hypueotyl ; the lower part is the 
true embryo root. The root is the lirst part to 
issue from the burst seed-coat ; it grows and gives 
rise to lateral roots. If the priinavy stem grows 
vigorously the primary root also grows rapidlv and 
forms a tap-root. If the growth ceases adventitious 
roots arc often formed between the fovmer lateral 
ones, wUlcli may themselves give rise to lateral 
loots. For fiii-Lhor iufonuatiou, see Sachs’s Phyat- 
ology of Plants (1887) and GoebeVs QlasslfiaitioR 
and' Morphology of Plants ( 1887 ). 

RooT'STOUK or iihizomt is the name given to an i 
underground stem when its shape is cylindrical; to 
a creeping stem, in .short. It is easily distinguished 
froiii a root by the fact that it ends in a bud, and i 
bears leaves or scales. It gives olf roots eveiy here 
and there. In the autumn the aerial leaves die 
down, but the rJiizomo lives through the winter, 
ami in the spring its terminal bud goes on growing. 
Kliizomes are usually by the autumn well stored 
witli reserve food-matter for the use of the bud in 
the following spring. Example.s : the anemone, 
tlie lily of the valley, the yellow iris, many ferns. 

Kooi, in Algebra, denotes any value of the 
unknown (pinutity in an equation wliioh will 
render both sides of it identical (see Equations, 
Involution). The sguare. root is that number 
wiiieh, nuiltipUod by itself, produces the given 
number ; the onho root, the number which, multi- 
plied into itself and tlioninto the product, produces 
the given cube ; so with fourth root, fifth root, dtc. 
The do term illation of the roots of equations, either 
formally or actually, constitutes the greater portion 
of tho scioncG of Algebra. 

Itoot, Gkorok FRiiDisuioic, ail American com- 
poser, was born at SUolUcld, IMaasachusetts, 30th 
August 1820, taught music in Boston and Now 
Yoric, studied a year in Paris, and returned to 
write uiuuerous songs tliat became widely popular. 
Among them are ‘ Kosalie, the Prairie Flower,’ 

‘ There ’s Music in the Air,’ and, during the civil 
Avar, ‘ The Battle-cry of Freedom/ ‘Just before the 
Battle, Motiier/ and ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
Boys aro marching.’ Uis more pretentious Avorhs, 
ijiciuding a To D{3um, are less known, ^ In^ 1872 
he received a doet(n*ate from Chicago University. 

Hoot and Branch Meu» a party iu^ the 

CoiumouH and out of it avIui supported a petition 
signed by 15,000 Lomloii citizens, praying that 
episcopacy might be destroyed ‘ root and branch. * 
Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir Harry Vane, and Hampden 
Aveve of tho party, A liill to give efteot to the 
petition was read a first and a second time in 1641, 
hut AViiH ultiiuatcly dropped. 


Root-i)|arasitc.S, plant-, Avhieh giou ui>on, and 
derne tlieir nourblniient fi'om, the root-i of other 
plants, Such are the Binum-rapes ( Oiobanchea-, 
q.v,), fepecies of Thesinni, iS:e., and the Ratflesia-^ 
(q.v.), Avith other Hliizancliom (q.v.). 


llo peSi The staple libie for ropes Im'* long 
been Hemp ((pv'.), but aiuce the middle of the 
lOtli century se\ eral other fibre.'» liave come largely 
into Uiie. Hemp is better suited for cordage (the 
geneial term for lopeo, cord.^, and tudne of all 
kinds) than for AAcaiing ijuipuj^es, because it 
gives Avay Avlien much foUled into sliai’p folds 
moie readily than other important textile fihreb 
--flax, for example. Manilla hemp {M?tsa feu*- 
tilis ; see Abac A), belonging to a quite difleient 
order of plants from the common hemp, makes the 
strongest rope.s noAv manufactured, and is laigely 
employed. Coir fibie, from tlie husk of the cocoa- 
nut, is another important rope-making material 
which, thougli long used in India, has in Europe 
only taken ita place as a valuable cordage fibre m 
couiparatively recent yeav.s. It is faiiTy strong, 
and, sue for size, it has tim advantage* of being 
cousidevably lighter than cithei hemii or manilla. 
I alike these, coir lope is never tavied for preserva- 
tion. Sisal hemp, from the Ayave sibctlana of South 
America, thougli not nearly so stioug as comiuon 
lieiiip, i.'s also much u.sed, especially for ropes of 
.small size. For certain piirpoacn, such as driving 
parts of textile machinery, cotton ropes aie largely 
employed. There are onlv tuo otliev rope fibie'' 
Avhicli^ as yet can be said to be of any import- 
ance in Britain— viz. the .Sunn liemp {Crotalcoia 
JuHcea] of India and the Fhormtn/n temuc of Ngav 
I Zealand. A large number (d plants valuable for 
! cordage groAV in India, for a list of Avliich, a.s Avell 
as for an account of the native piocess of rope- 
flphiniiig, see Balfour’s Cyclopndia of India. 

As regai ds the strength of lopes, it avOI he readily 
understood that in tlii.s re'^pect fepecimeii.s of tlie 
.same kind of vegetable fi))re will A-ary' con.siderably. 
Healthy plant.s Avill yield a better fibre than those 
of more leeble groAvtli, and some supplies of the 
same kind of material will have been moie care- 
fully prepared for spinning than others. The 
amount of care and sldll bestoAved upon the sinn- 
ning process itself Avill also vary in the case of 
different inanufactiirerH, Taried ropes, again, 
though more diirahle, are not so strong as when left 
nntarred ; and as lav is lialde to be impure it will 
happen that it weakens or injures the fibre more 
at one time than at another. The^e matters aauII 
partially explain why an unexpected difference not 
uufrequeiitly occura in the strength of two similar 
ropes wliicli miglit he supposed to be equally 
strong. In the valuable Avork by "W. G. Kirkaldy 
on his father’s Bystem of Mechanical Testing (1891) 
he gives the breaking stress of a large number of 
tested ropes, and in his remarks on this section of 
his experiments points out that the strengtli of 
some of these is much loAver than it ought to be. 
He thinks that this can only he accounted for hy 
adulteration of the fibre. It is probable that jute 
is sometimes mixed AAdth better material. In one 
instance he found some rubbish called ‘batch * hidden 
inside tlie lope. The folloAAdug examples aviB sIioav 
approximately the comparative strength of ropes 
made of three different materials. They are taken 
from a table in Mr Kirkaldy’s AVork giving the 
results of the testing of seventy specimens of ropes. 


Cixcmoleretice. 


Coinmou liemp, nntarred 2*56 in. 

Hemp, tarred — 2 69 h 

Manilltt .2 02 n 

Cotton ....2‘4S u 


Breaking: or 
'UlUmaW Stress. 

4840 111. 
4263 ri 
7044 ti 
Zm II 


In these instances the strength of the nntarred 
lie nip rope is beloAV and that of the manilla rope 
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is above the avera^j^e. Mr Kirkaltly states that 
the calculated * stress per fathom- weight/ by a 
method akin to calculating the tensile strength 
per square inch of metals from actual tests, gives 
a more useful basis to compare the value of ropes 
than the breaking stress does. This stress per 
fatliom- weight in each of the above examples was ; 
iienq), uutarrecl, 3457 lb. ; hemp, tarred, 2631 lb . ; 
manilla, G905 lb. ; cotton, 2860 lb. 

lioimwalh Bjnnnimj ,' — Notwithstanding the suc- 
cessful application of uiachinciy to the manufacture 
of ropes, the old process of rope walk spinning is 
still practised on a considerable scale. The suc- 
cessive .stages in the process are ( 1 ) heckling the 
fibre ; (2) .spinning the yarn ; (3) tarring in ‘ hauls ‘ 
consisting of about 300 yarns, laid close and parallel 
in leiigth.s of say 100 yards; (4) M’inding the yarn 
on bobbin .s and jnounting these on bobbin -frames ; 
(5) forming the strands ; and (0) laying the strands 
into a rope. The heckling of hemp is done in the 
same Avay as the heckling of ilax (.see Linen), the 
object being to remove the tow or short fibi'es and 
to place the long hhre.s called ‘ line ' parallel to each 
oLher,^ ypiiming in this proces.s i.s done by baud, 
hut either an iron whirl-hook, form in g the spindle 
of a small pulley, or, what is of more recent intro- 
duction, a similar hook with a small cono upon it, 
is kept in motion for the s[uiiiiev. Several of the 
former are mounted on a eirculav frame, and driven 
by hand or J)o^Yer; but a .set of the latter, which 
automatically fall out of gear by weights when 
the spinning is inten’ui)ied, are arranged in a 
straight line, hecauso they are driven by the 
friction of larger cones fixed on a shaft, and there 
may he twelve of either kind of hooks forming a 
set. The spinner uuups a quantity of the heckled 


liomp round his waist, and attaches some of the 
fibres to one of the hooks, which by its revolving 
motion twists them as ho continues to pull out 
and regulate the supply of Jihros with one hand, 
and pro.ss them into ])roper form with the fingers 
of the other. He carries in liis right hand a piece 
of woollen cloth, unth which ho graaiis the fibres, 
and walks backwards, while he spins, to the farther 
end of the long covered walk. 

The hauls of yarn are tarred by passing them 
through Archangel tar, heated to 240” l‘\ , a nipping 
apparatus being used to regulate the quantity 
taken up by the fihro. The next sto]) is to wind 
the yarn on hol>hiu,s, which are then placed on a 
vortical frame. In order to form a strand of say 
ten yarns, one from each of ton bobbins is drawn 
through as many holes in a metal disc or register- 
plate, and innnodiately afterwards brought together 
and formed into a compact huiidleof yarns bypass- 
ing them tlirough a stranding tulie. On em'orging 
from this the^ strand is fastened to the rotating 
hook of a forming machine on a travelling carriage, 
which, by ineans of proper gearing, is drawn along 
the walk, giving at the same time the proper twist 


to the strand. In this way three or more .straiuls 
are formed at the same time by the machine! 
These are then laid into a three -stranded rope or 
‘hawser’ by attaching them at one end to the 
centre hook of the maclnno, while the other extiem- 
ities of the strands are attached to three hooks. 
At that end wlicrc they are hung together on one 
liook the tiivee strands are kept equidistant by 
placing them into the three longitudinal grooves of 
a conical piece of wood, called a ‘ to]).’ Tlie twist- 
ing of the strands is olicclGd by tiic loLation of tlie 
Jiook, from A^'hich the top recede.s as tlie rope is 
formed. As the twist of the laying is in the 
opposite direction to the twist of the strands, tlie 
single hook requires to be turned in a contrary 
direction to the other three. A hawser has either 
throe 01 - four strands, the latter being said to ho 
‘shroud hawser laid.’ It requires a core-piece, and 
is nuicli used for trawling. A Cable (q. v.) is a 
thick rope with usually nine, sc)metime.s twelve 
strands. 

lloiio-maldmi by Machuiery, — By this in under- 
stood the making of ropes by machines which do 
tlioir work without the necessity of having a rope- 
walk. TIio heckling, the drawing, and the spinuuig 
fraiucH for preparing rope yarns are the same in 
principle us the correvspoudiiig uuic bines used for 
spinning linen yarn for weaving purposes. There 
is, however, some tliHerenco in detail, owing to the 
greater average weight of I'opo yarn, so that, for 
example, there are comparatively few bobbins on 
the spinning-frame proper. »Separato machines are 
perhaps niore goncrally used lor making strands 
and for laying these into ropcR than compound 
iiiachinos wmich perform both oijeraiaons, especially 
for very tliic*k ropes. All thcHO are now nuulo of 
uillerent designs, and with a good 
deal of variety in their details. 
The annexed hguro of Glover & 
Guiltinano’s ] latent compound rojie 
imiehino will give a fair idea of 
ono of the newe.st forms of this 
kind of apparatus. H is con- 
strue fced to make tlireo-btrand 
ropes u]) to 3^ iuehe.s in diam(3tcr, 
there being in the ono here ligured 
si.x bobbins for each strand. It Is 
furnished with change wlicels, to 
enable either hai-d or soft laid 
ropes to ho made. I’rom a fuller 
description in Tha Engineer (7th 
March ] 890) -wo extract the follow- 
ing : ‘ The yarns being wound round 
on tlie boboins in suitable numbers, 
according to the size of the rope to he made, they are 
from each bobbin thi*eaded tlii'ougli a licacl-runner 
(register- plate) of six holes, and gathered at a die, 
at wliich they are closed into strands, tliorc being 
a separate die for each of the three strands. The 
strands being formed, they are thou iUroaded 
through a main head-runner of llie Iiolcs, mid 
immediately closed at the main closing die into 
tiuisUed rope. The vojm is drawn thvmigU the die by 
means of strong haulnig-o/l’ drums, and ultimately 
wound on a storage creel/ — 'VVire-ropeB (q.v.)and 
textile lihvc ropes are now largely employed for 
driving machinery instead of bolting. 

Ro<][nc (Lat. Iloch'us)^ St, tbo patron saint of 
those Bick of the plague, and ilio enemy of cattle- 
jilaguc. He was born in Monijiellior, about 1295, 
devoted hinifiolf to the care of persons Builering 
from the plague, especially in Italy, and died in 1327- 

^ village in the li’rench department 
of Aveyron, situated on the western edge of the 
Gausses plateau, 44 niiles N. by AY. of Beziers and 
10 SAY. of Millau, and celebrated since Roman 
times for its ewe- milk cheeses. Pop, 973, 
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Koraiiua, au isolated, table- tojiijed sand- ' 
atori« mountain, near the west border of Britislv ' 
Guiana. First .slopin^r ^rradually upwards 5000 
feet above sea-level (2500 above the plain on which 
it stands), it next shoots up 2000 feet move in a 
perpendicular stupeudoiis cliff, ovev which diop 
numerous waterfalls. It was lirr^t scaled by E. h . 
im Thurn on iStli December 1884. 

Rorke’s I>rU‘t, a station on the Tugela Iliver, 
EiilulaiKl, South Africa, memorable for tlie heroic 
defence of Lieutenants Chard and Broinhead, witli 
eighty men of the 24th Kegiinent, who had been 
left to guard the comiijissariat stores and tJie 
hospital of Lord Chelmsford’s force, against 4000 
Zulu warriors during tlie night of the 22~23d 
January 1879, the night after Isandula. The only 
defences of the British were an extemporised ram- 
part of rice hags and biscuit boxes, yet they kept 
the enemy at hay, and six times in succession drove 
out parties who liad gob within, the hairicade. 

Rorqual [Baluinoiitcra), a kind of baleen 
whale, to wdiich tlie names of Fin-bach^ F inner ^ 
and Bazor-hack aie also applied. The genus in- 
cludes the largest and some of the commonest 
wliales, and is represented in all seas. Tlie head 
is ffat and pointed, the body is slender, the skin of 
the throat is deeply folded in longitudinal plaits, 
the whalebone is short and coarse, and there is 
not m uch blubber. The ‘ blue whale ’ ( B. &ibhaldii\ 
the largest living animal, may attain a length of 
80 or 85 feet. It seems to pass the winter in the 
open sea, and approaches the coast of Norway at 
the end of April or beginning of May, and is smne- 
time.s stranded on British coasts— for instance, in the 
Firth of Forth. The Common Korr)ual [B. musott- 
liis) attains a length of 60 to 75 feet, and it often 
•comes ashore on British coasts, Bndolpln’s Whale, 
•or Nortliern Rorqual (il. borealis)^ does not exceed 



Northern Rorqual {BalceuQptcra fiorcahs). 


•BO feet in length \ and yet smaller is the Lesser 
Rorqual (7i. rosirata)^ wlncli measures about 30 
feet. The former is imb nncomnion in the more 
northern .seas, while the range of the latter extends 
from the Mediiorranean to Davis Straits. The 
rorquals SGOm to feed on small cru9taoean.s, and 
.sometimes on small lislies. Though not nearly so 
valuable as spocies of Balmua, they are often 
■captured by the whalers. See WHALE. 

Rosu, Caul, whose real surname was Rose, 
impresario, was ))orn at Ilamhnrg on 22d J^Iavch 
1842, and .studied inuhic at Leipzig and Paris. 
After conducting a concert and operatic tour in 
the United States in 1871-72, he caine to England, 
his intention being to produce standard operas 
with an English text, But it ivaa 1875 before 
he Avas able to carry out his intention. London 
gave him little cjicouragement ; the m'ejudice 
ugaiuat English opera lA^as too strong. The pro- 
vinces, however, welcomed the new under talc mg 
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and made it hucce'^-^ful. Uarl Ro>a may be called 
the father of English opeia in t-^vo sen^-es : he 
not only ]nodueetl the great ojieras of Uennan, 
Flench, and Italian conqjo^ei.-? uith English texts, 
hut he encouraged native compO'=-er-4 to wiite 
(qieiu, hy giving them commissions for works. It 
was in thL A^ay that ."Uch operas as iJoring 
Tlionias’ Ebnierahht and Kade^^lida^ Dr A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Columbu and Troubadour, Dr T. 
Stanford\s Ccinttrhitr}f Fi}grim% ancl others came 
to he written. Call Kosa died on 30tli April 
1889. 

Ro.sa, Moxte. See Monte Rosa. 

Rosa, Salvator, uas bom at Arenella, in tlie 
neighbourhood of Naples, on 20th June (or 2ls't 
J uly ) 1815. In his youth he got a little instruction 
from Falcone, a painter of hattle-.^'cenes, hut spent 
most of his time wandering amongst the uild and 
romantic scenery of Southern Italy, copying fiom 
nature. Some of liL landscapes attracted" the notice 
of the painter Lanhanco, who encouiaged the young 
aitht to go to Rome (1635). TJie next tliree 
years he passed alternately in Naples and in Rome, 
and leaped into fame Avitli a picture, ‘ Tityus tor- 
tured by the A^ulture. ’ He tlieii settled down in 
Rome, but seeuis to have been in Naples at the 
time of Ala^aiiiello’s revolt (1647), though it is 
unceitain whether he hoie anna in support of the 
Fislier Lad. (It seems not to he tiue tuat he lived 
witli bandits in the mountaiiib in his youth.) At 
Rome his social talents — he was a skilful musician, 
iuiprovisatove, actor, and poet — his ineiry humour, 
his wit, and his pi'ineely geneiosity made liini a 
great favourite. But he made poweiful enemies 
by liis satiies, clever productions in verse, and 
withdreiv to Florence, wheie he remained nearly 
nine years. After that he returned to Rome, and 
died there on March 15, 1673. Balvator has a great 
reputation as a painter ; this he owes mainly to Ids 
landsieapes, Avhich, though in many respects faulty, 
are oiiginal in subject and tieatment, being gener- 
ally lepresentations of wild and savage scenes, 
executed with considerable freedom and energy. 
His historical pictures are not so good, though they 
tliObe he him.self thought most of. He executed 
numerous etchings, highly charactei istic of his 
peculiar style. Ilis Butins Avere published in 1719. 
Bee Life by Baldiniicei ( new ed. 1830 ) and by Cantu 
(1844). Lady ISIorgan’s book (1824) is a blending 
of fact and romance. 

Rosacea. See Acne. 

Rosaceas a natural order of exogenous plants, 
containing many species of great usefulness, and 
many that are in the highest esteem for their 
beauty and fruit. It contains trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, natives clued v of cold and 
temperate regions, and far more abundant in the 
northern than in the southem hemisphere. Within 
the tropics they are chiefly but not exclusively 
found in elevated situations. The leaves are 
alternate, have stipule.s, and are either simple or 
compound. The floAvei‘.s are generally hermaphro- 
dite, but sometimes unisexual; the inflorescence 
various. The calyx is 4 to 5 lohed, generally 5- 
lohed ; the petals as many as the divisions of the 
calyx, or occasionally wanting, pengynous. The 
fttavueus are few or many, arising from the tlumt 
of tlie calyx ; the ovary is sometimes solitary, 
sometimes there are several ovaries, each one- 
cel led, Avitb a lateral style, or a number of ovaiias 
are united into a many -celled pistil j the ovules 
generally tAvo or more. " The fruit is sometimes a 
drupe; sometimes a poine; sometimes follicular; 
sometimes a nut; sometimes a collection of nuts 
enclosed, in the fleshy tube of the calyx; some- 
times a collection of small drupes fonuing a bead, 
os in the raspberry ; and sometinies, as in tTiestraiv- 
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Lerry, ib is an eiihirgeti ilealiy receptacle ^vith the 
scetU imbecldetl on its suiface. This natural order 
contains at least 1000 known species ; hut ni some 
of the genera, ais liosa and Kiibua, the detenu ina- 
tion of the species is attended with great difficulty, 
and varieties— sometimes leckoned species — are 
nuiueroua. The order, as geiieially received, is 
divided into a number of sub-orders, se\euil of 
whicii have by some botanists been elevated to tlio 
rank of distinot ciders, as Amygdaleas Foiuaccie, 
Sanguisorbcie. Hec also llobJC, Hub Us, Htuaw-' 

BERIIY, POTEJITILLA, ToBMEI^TIL, AUIUMOKY, 

Geum, SpiiuExV, Ousst), 

Kosaiuoud, Faih. See Olipfoud. 
Itosaniliue. ^ce Dyeing, 

Kosario^ the third city of tlie Aigentine 
Kcpublic, and the largest in Santa Ke, is on the 
west bank of the Parana, 190 miles by rail N^V. of 
Buenos Ayies, 210 miles by river. Tt has an excel- 
lent harb'oui, and carries on a largo C(nnnieico 
direct Avitli Kuiope ; the exports exceed 3f and the 
iinpoits millions sterling. The houses for the 
nio.st part are of a single story ; for tlie rest, tlie city 
ib laid out on, a sinaller scale, on the liues of Buenos 
Ayres, wntJi narrow stioefcs, ill paved, few and 
paltry plazas, and only one inonnmont of note — 
a lofty marble shaft (1S83) hearing a Jignu' of 
'\'‘ictory and siiiroiinded by foui' statncH, TiaiU' 
ways (with 6 miles of laiU) run in every diioctioii, 
anti there is a telephone to Buenos Ayres, The 
city possesses an exchange, a theatre, a great hull- 
ring, twt> markets, hort})italH, steaiu-olevattn-rt, a 
Nngar-faetmy, itc. liosariowaH founded in 1725. 
Pop. {1887)55,000, 

ItOSary, a string of larger ami small (M’ beads 
used 1)3' Catholics as an aid to nicmor.v in koepiiig 
account of ike numhov of I^ateinosteis ami 
Ave jMarias recited. There are vai'ions ])atteins in 
use; a very ordinary one is «a losaiy of fifty-five 
head.s, fifty small ones for tlio Ave JVlaiias, Hepuiiilod 
into groups of ten by five huge ones to mark 
Paternohteis, The custom of rocitiug the Lord’s 
Prayer man^^ times in suevessiou dates fiom a very 
early period of the Christian cluireli ; the custom 
of keeping a note of tho prayers recited by means 
of strings of beads was so common in tho Kast 
amongst IlinduH ami Mohanimoihins that the use 
of the losary fov this purpose 1ms been said to have 
been introtluced into Cliristian Europe by the 
I Crusaders. The name (Lat, nmurtiaii, ‘a garden 
^ of roses ’ or ‘ cha])let of roses’) first oeeurs in tins 
18th conbuiy, and seeiiis to be derived from AW/ 
viyhlicdi a L<3nii given to the Virgin herself, or from 
a set of players being tliought of as the Virgin’s 
rose-garden ; loss iirobable is the suggestion that 
the name comes from the heads being originally 
made of rosewood. The heads are now of various 
material — berries, wood, stone, ivoiy, metal, Am,, 
and aie often of costly workmanship, and of con- 
siderable intrinsic value. They are lile.ssed for the 
\\m of the people liy the pope, by luHhops ami 
aui)Grior.s of religious orders, and by others Iniving 
special power for the purpose. The name is also 
given to a .series of prayons { ‘Bo.sary tif the iJJo.ssoil 
Virgin’) consisting of fifteen decades, comprising 
fifteen Paterno.stom and Do.xologies, and 150 Avo 
Maiias, divided into three parts. The Le.s.scr 
Iteary consists of one of the throe paifcs, eompria- 
ing five decades or mysteries, 

UOBAiiY BUNUAY, the (Irst Siimhiy in nctoher, 
is a feast instituted by Gregory XII i. for the Con- 
fratevnit^' of tlie Uosaiy, and made of universal 
olwevvance after tlie victory of the Emperor Charles 
VI. over tho Turks, in gratitude to tho Blessed 
Virgin. An impetus has been given to tho devo- 
tion of the rosary by Leo. XTTL, who oupaned its 
daily use in public during October, iii Loiulon 


rosea are ]>le9bed and diatributod as souveniia, and 
the loaary recited continually during the da^'.* 

ItosuS; Juan JManuel, Aigentimi dictator, 
was horn in fluenos Ayres, 30th l\larch 1793| 
entered tho auny of Bueni>s A) res in 1820, was 
api>()inted commander 4n-cliief in 1820, and was 
goveriun of the piovineci funu 1829 to 1832. Then, 
being disaiipoiuted of re-election, he lieadecl a 
revolt, and in tliieo ycais succeeded in obtaining 
otlioe again, witli tixti’aoidiiiary pow'ois. From 
1835 to 1852 he governed as dictator, not of Buenos 
Ayres alone, but practically of the inteiior also. 
Ili.4 rule was a. iiile of terror and ncaily con.stanb 
bloodshed; one of Ids chief 0)>poneiiLs published, 
so early as 1843, a detailed list of 22,405 victims of 
the relentless savagery w’itli w'bicli he pursued his 
policy of extirpation ngaiiibt the XUiifcauaim (the 
advocates of centiahsatiou, that is lo saj^, as 
opi)oaeLl to the Federalists, for whose principle.s 
Kovsas piofcHsed to coni end). refugees found 

an aHylum in Uruguay', and theieloro llosas will- 
ingly suppoxted tlie attempt of his partisan, General 
Onbe, to make himself xnasler ot the neiglihouiing 
repuldic ; and, after the fall of Oiiho’s goveiimicnt, 
Itosas in 1839 invaded tJiuguay A\iLh 7000 men, 
w'as defeated, and in 1843 sent Oriho hack with an 
army of 14,01)0 men to attack oxitevhUH). Tlie 
long siege w liieli follow'ed led Lo the joint iutorven- 
tion, in 1845, of England iind I'Vance, the blockatlc 
of Buenos Ayie.s (184r)-*J7), and (lie tempoiaiy 
opening of the Parana U> free navigation. But the 
lix'cr piovinees could not bo induced to lise against 
lloHjis, until in 1849 a tioaty was .signed by wddeh he 
secured for Buenos Ayies the entile navigation of 
tlie Plate, tho Vruguay, and the Paraiui. This 
loused tlie other provinces, and in 1851 Drquiza, tlie 
governor of Entre lUos, supported by Brazil w'itli 
both money and men, defeated Oiiheiu Uiuguay, 
and won over liis Lvoojis ; then, with a foice of 
30,000, he marched agumst Bosas, and on 3il Feb- 
ruary 1852 routed him al. AJonte (Jnseros, near 
Bueuos Ayres. Bosas escaped lo Kngland ; and, 
aUliougli tlie Argentine congress in 1801 cou- 
deiuuea him to death us a * puifessioual murderer 
and notorious robber,’ speei tying 2034 assassina- 
tioms eanied ()ut by his personal oideis, Im lived 
comfortably ill retireuient near Southampton till 
his death, Mtli AJarch 1877. 

KOM'iiei^ VTiJiELM, tho most eminent ex- 
pounder of tlie historical school of Political 
J^lcoiioiny {(j-v.) in Gonnaii.y, was born at Ilmiovoi 
on 21st' (Jetobor 1817. IJo studied at Gdttingcn 
and Ih'rlin, and in 1843 was ai>p()iuted profc.ssor 
of Political Economy" at Giitl ingen, but in 1848 
w'as calh'd t/i lill llie corresjxmding chair at Leipzig. 
TIis jirincipal books are dor ^*olh}iw^^tflsoh^nt 

(4 vols. 18.54-80 ; l«lh od. of vol. i. 1887; Eng. 
tiiuiH. 2 vols. (hiicago, })lo Nationalokonomio 

dco Aokcrbaitco (Kith ed. 1882), (h'andlagcn dor 
NctUomdokoumnic (17th ed. 1884), Oc^chlvhto dcr 
NaiiomUolcoiUiinik in Douti^vkhuid (1874), Ziir 
(Tcaohlchtc dor Gugiisokoh VidLuiurthoGhtifidohrc 
(1851-52), KolodfO)}, KoUmltd'poUit/Ci mid Atiswan^ 
dernng (3d od. 1885), and some othoiu 

_ltoscUis, (iuiNTUW, wuiH born at Rolouium, a 
village near Laniivium, and rose to lie the greatest 
comic actor in Home. Wo much w'as he admired 
that many of the Homan aristocracy befriended 
liim, and the dictator Hu 11 a, as a token of favour, 
prosentod him with a gold ring, tho symbol <4 tho 
equefiLriau older. Among his most admiring and 
allectionate j)ati'oiis Hoscius also nnmhored Cicero, 
wdio, at the commoiicemoiit of his career, received 
lessons in the art of elocution from the great 
comedian, and even in later life used to make 
trials of skill with his iustruo.Uu* as to which of 
them icndcred a thougdit most clearly and cHec* 
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tively — the ovatov hy lii& diction, or the comedian i 
by liife ge&ticulabion. So sensible was Roscius of I 
the distinction be enjoyed in sbarin^^ the iatiniaev 1 
and even tlie friendly eninlation of tlie ftieafcoratoV* 
that be came to look upon bis a\b as one of no ' 
small importance and dignity, and wiote a treatise i 
on the comparative methods and nients of eloquence j 
and acting. Cicero's friendship was of use to him 
in another way, for on his being sued at law bv 
C. Fannins Cluerea for the sum of 50,000 sesteices, ' 
Cicero defended him before the judex Piso {pi oh- I 
ably 68 B.r.) in his extant oration, Pro Q. llosrio I 
Comcedo. He died 62 B.C., having attained such 
perfection in bis pecniiai art that to be a ‘ Itosciu'* ' : 
tjecaine synonymous witli pie-eiiiinence in eveiy | 
profession, amt lea\ing, like his famous contem- ' 
porary, jEsopus the tragedian, an immense foitune, 
realised upon the stage. See Rihlieck, Die Eomisdic 
Traqodie (Leip. 1875).— For tlie 'Young Eoscius ’ 
see Betty. 

RoSOOe, William, histmian, was bom at 
Liverpool on 8th March 1753, his fatlier being a 
market'gardoiier. Ju 1769 he was articled to” an 
{ittorncy at Liverpool, and began to piacti.se tlieie 
on bis own account in 1774. During tliis period 
he assiduously cultivated bis mental powers, turn- 
ing bis attaiitioii especially to the Italian lanmiaf^e 
and liteiatuie. Tii 1773 he fiist appealed in print 
as the aulUor of a poem, ilfoitut Pleasant ^ now 
forgotten; iiml in 1787-88 published JVi'ojif/s of 
Africa^ a courageous protest against the slave- 
trade. But it Avas Ills lAfo of Lorenzo dd Medici^ 
called the Magnificent (1796), which established his 
literary ropuiation; it Avent tlnough seN’eial edi- 
tions, ami AVas tianslated into Geiman, French, 
and Italian. In 1805 appeared bis second im- 
portant book, Life and Pontificate of Leo X. 
Tbi^, like the former, appeared in Ceiman, French, 
and Italian, and Avas rcceh^ed Avith much commen- 
dation, though its tone and spiiib, especially Avitli 
reference to tlio licformatioii, AA^ere severely criti- 
cised. About the yoar 1800 he hecaiiie partner in 
a Liverpool bank, a step Avhicli involved him even- 
tually in great pecuniaiy em ban-ass ment. Fi-om 
Ids ])en came, besides the above-mentioned books, 
a collection of Poems (1857; new ed. 1891), but 
AYitbout bis BnUcrJlfs Ball, fmd a Memoir of P. 
i?. Jones (1822). lie issued an edition of Pope 
in 1825. Ilo‘=^coe died at Liverpool, June 30, 1831. 
During tlie later years of bis life Jie gave mucli 
attention to the study of botany, and Avrote a 
monogra])!! on Monandiiaii plants. See Life by 
bis son Henry Roseoe (1833), and Espinasse’s Lan- 
cashire IFor/Zifa? (2d series, 1877). 

Sir Henry Enfield Koscoe, cbemist, bom in 
London 7th January 1833, was a grandson of the 
above, ami the son of Henry Koscoe, barrister. 
He Avas educated ai the Liverpool High School, 
and later at University College, London, and at the 
univei'Hity of Heidelberg. He Avaa appointed pro- 
fe.sBOr of Chemistry in Qaa'ciis College, Mancliester, 
in 1858, and rendered valuable services towaids the 
oi’ganisation of tliia institution. He Avaa^ returned 
member of parliament for tlie south division of 
j\raucbe.ster in 1885, avus re-elected in 1886, and in 
the latter yoar he resigned his professorship. He 
hits served on the Royal Commissions on Noxious 
VapouiB and on Teclmioiil Education, and is a 
member of the J^cottisb Universities Commission. 
He Avns cdoctod a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1863. Ho Avas president of the Chemical Society 
in 1880, of the Society of Chemical Industry in 
1881, and of the BritNii Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Manchester meet- 
ing in 1887. Of bis original contributions to chem- 
ical science the most important are researches on 
the inoaBurement of tho_ cliemical activity of light, 
and on vanadium and its componnde. His pub- 
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ILhed aaoiIcn inclmle Spcctiihn Anahpis, a cum-e 
of lectures (1868) on the subject ; hi-j Avell-knoun 
Ifssons iiv Elementary Chemoitry (1870); and his 
Trcafm on CViemisLy (Avritten in conjunction aaRIi 
P iofe»or Scboilemmer), in 3 a'oIs. (a*o 1. i. Non- 
metals ; vol. ii. Metals, tAvo parts; vol. iii Oiganic 
Chemirtvy, rix parts ; 1878-bO). 

RosoolT, a seaport of tlie French department 
of Fiiiistere, situated on the Canal, 33 miles NE. of 
Blest. The nien aie all sailois; the a\ omen grow 
vegetal de-^. The place is resorted to for sea- 
bathing, and lieie is a marine zoological station. 
The gaiden of the Capuchin iwoua'-tevy contains 
a fig-tiee nliove branch es, tinincd over seaffolding, 
could give shelter to 200 people. Pop. 1751. Here 
Maiy Queen of Scots landed in 1548, and the 
\ nnng Pretender after his escape from Scotland. 

RoscoinuiO]!, an inland county of Connaught, 
Ireland, is^ bounded on the E. bj the Siiannon, ami 
on the H., in part, by the Suck; it is 62 miles 
long fiom north J:o south, by .3.5 miles from ea^-t to 
Avest. Area, 607,691 acres, of AAbieb barely one- 
iiftli is nndei crops (hay, p<ptatoes, oats); moie 
than one-half is pennanent ; one sixth K 

] Avaste. It belong-, to the cential plain of Iieland, 

I hut in the north into the CuiIcav (SOOfect) 
and BiatilicA^e (1377 feet) Mountains. Seveial 
lakes occm, as Allen, Boderg, and Ree, expansions 
of the Shannon, and Key, Gaia, and Glinu in the 
iioitli-Ave':,t. The .soil in the cential districts is in 
general light, but fertile, and atfoids some of the 
finest sheep-pastuie in Iieland in the 'Plain of 
r>oyle.' The chief industiy is the feeding of 
sheep and cattle, e.^iDecially theformei-. Coal and 
iron exist, hut aie not Avmked; there aie no 
manufactures. The chief tOAvns are Ro.scommon, 
Boyle, Ca.st]eiea, Elphin, and StrokestoAvn. Pop. 
(1841) 254,551; (1861) 157,272; (1881) 132,490; 
(1891) 114,194, of Avliom 110,147 Avere Homan 
Catholics. Roscommon sends tAvo members to 
parliament, one for each of the divisions. It 
possesses a number of Celtic antiquities, latbs, 
&C.3 several remains of stiong castles, and .some 
hue ecclc&iastAcal 

Roscommon, the county town, 96 miles W. by 
N. of Dublin, dates from the 13tli centniy, Avhen it 
arose aiound a Dominican alibey, founded by the 
O'Conor in 1257, and a castle built ten years later 
by Sir Robert de Utfbrd ; the remains of both still 
exist. Koscommon, pop. 2117, has an important 
cattle-market. 

Roscrea, a mavket-toAvn of Tipperary, Ireland, 
77 miles tiW. of Dublin, is a veiy ancient toAMi; 
here St Cronan built a chinch, and liad a celebrated 
school in the 7tli century. Considerable remains 
of a castle, a lofty round toAver (80 feet high), and 
ruina of two abbeys exist, Pop. 2S0L 

Rose* The lose, the most lovely and fragrant 
of HoAveASA, the favovuitc of poets and the national 
euihleni of England, is a shrub or sometimes a tree, 
very Avidely distributed, and giving name to the 
large and comiireiiensiA-e order Rosacese, to Avliicli 
some of our choicest fruits belong. Resti’icting 
ourselve.s to the genus Rosa, Avliich alone we 
acknoAvledge as the lose, Ave find the characteris- 
tics thus : shrubby groAvth, stems geneially pirickly, 
leaves alternate, stipulate, lloAvei-s terminal, 
often corymbose, spreading Avith five petals, in 
colour AA'hite, yelloAV, pink, or red, stamens numer- 
ous, styles exserted, seeds (aclienes) numerou.-', 
enclosed in a fleshy bei*r>q globular or ovate, Avhich 
is knoAvn as the hip or hep, and is in some soit 
edible. The calyx is generally five-lohed, and the 
lobes are more or le.ss xnnnatised, and sometimes 
(as in the mo^s rose) funiislied Avitli a beautiful 
process of filament. 

(1) The \Auld lose is a native of the northern 
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liemisphere, found in all temperate cliines, and 
even af» far isouth as Abyssinia, the Indian Pen- 
insula, and Mexico, exfcendinj,^ also to the arctic 
zone, and of such diversity that more^ tlian 200 
species "were admitted l\v former botanists, which 
have now been reduced, however, to less than a 
iifth of that nuinher. In Britain we find it iin 
cli<renous us llosa fi2^luos,Ls.H'uiia (tlie Burnet- rose, 
from wliicli descend the many varieties of Scotch 
roftC); llosa canina (the Bog-rose of our liodges, 
with several sub-varieties ) ; rubifjinosa and 
'inicranihu^ well known as the Siveeb Briers ; 
arvcnsiSj a jirosirate and unfragrant kind ; tom' 
cntosa and rillosa, having downy foliage and deep- 
red blossoms, Tlie recent tendency of botanists, 
gladly accepted by the gardener, lias been to re- 
strict the nuinher of s])ecieH and allow more scope 
to variety, so that the above list may soon be 
compressed. 

(2) Tlie cultivated rone is a fuller and generally 
larger form, obtained b^* the nurture and skill of 
the gardener, and still receiving iuiprovement by 
skilful crossing and loving observance. In the 
irardcnc}'''s Chronicle of 1885 may he found Mi- 
Baker’s scientific classification of garden roses, 
M'hich are maishalled into ten companies or groups, 
chiefly according to leaf and prickle. Mr William 
Paul, however, in tlie last edition of his great 
Avork, permits us to reduce the.se Leu groujis to six, 
Avhich Avill be as follows : Simplicifoliic, Systyhc, 
Baiiksiaiim, Bracteatas Centifolim, aucl Oaiiinjc. 
Blit the general gi-ower may )>e well content with 
the aiTaiigemeiit in the catalogues of our leading 
nuiserymen, as recognised by the National Rose 
Society, and observed in our chief exlriliitions ; 
tliough tlie principle of division is not botanical, 
neither is the liroad line dl■a^vn between summer 
and ‘perpetual’ roses always justilied by fact ; so 
that many good losariaris now protest against the 
too popular neglect of a fragrant, lovely, cand freer 
flowering class. 

(a) Summer roses, thus ostracised by a hasty 
Amte, are of many families, and lilooni for the ino.st 
part in June anil July — the Boursault, the Scotch 
Rose, the Baniask, the Provence, the Moss, the 
French and Hybrid French, the Bourhon and 
Ciiiiiese Hybrids, tlie An.sfcrian and Sweet Brier, 
the Ayrshire, Evergreen, and Mnlfciflora, the Poly- 
antha, Prairie, and Bank si an roses, as well as some 
few others. Many of these are of the greatest 
beauty — for instance, tlie Moss rose, perhaps the 
loveliest of all floAvers ; and some are the best 
of all for trellis or for pillar, and the hardiest in 
bad Aveather. 

[b) The Perpetual, or Bemoniant rose, as the 
Fiench ]nore correctly term it, instead of making 
groAvth alone after the gorgeous summer show, 
affords a succession, more or less continuous 
according to variety and Aveatlier, of bud and 
bloom until the fro.sts forbid. Yet even with these 
it is rare to find the aftermath of beauty as free or 
as fine as the summer crop had been j and many of 
the so-called perpetuals retire a.s meekly as the 
summer rose, especially in dull seasons. Per- 
petual roses are chiefly as folloAvs : the Chinese or 
jMonthly, the Hybrid Perpetual, the Tea-scented, 
Jjourbo 2 i, Noisette, IMacarfcney, liugosa, Micro- 
phylla, LaAvretioeana, and Perpetual Scotch. The 
old Chinese, Bosa Indiccti commonly called tlie 
Monthly Rose, is still x^opular as an early and 
abimdant bloomer; so are the Bourhons and 
Noisettes, But the H;^brid Perpetual and Tea- 
scented are noAV the chief favourites of the rose- 
groAver, and have almost engrossed his attention. 
Of these tAvo classes the former lias for many years 
been undoubtedly the leading rose, hut the Tea 
begins more and more to vie aviIU it in favour, and 
many rosarians noAV place it first, for its exquisite 


refinement, grace, and delicacy, beAAutcbiug modesty, 
and pensive cliaiin. But the hybrid periietuai 
claims bolder brilliance, more velvety damask, and 
profundity of glow. And indeed it ‘seems difficult 



to achieve or conceive move perfect beauty than 
liaa already been attained by loving ingenuity and 
pel severing skill in tnany of the ro.ses Ave noAV 
posse.ss ; though manifold gardeners are hankering 
.still for a blue rose, Avhicli Avould not accord Avitli 
the form and tint of the foliage if tliey got it. 

Roses are also divided, according to the form of 
fiowor, into globular, cupped, compact, and ex- 
panded, the last nametl often beconring reflexed in 
the later sta^e of Idoom ; and again, according to 
modes of ciiiture, into standards, half -standards, 
a 1) 



Fig. 2. 

TL'.a-rosD ; 2>, Hybrid pui’petual. 


pyramids, bushes, pendulous, pillar, and trellis 
form. The standards and half-standards, once m 
popular, are noAV in less demand, tJioiigji still 
approved by those Avbo plant for exhibition, or 
special eft’ect at a distance ; and the bush (the more 
natural and easy groAvtli ) becomes every year jiiore 
general. F(n‘ pillar and trellis Avork there are but 
few of the hybrid perpetuals and tea-acentecl suffic- 
ing in vigour and hardiness j tliough certain 
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.striuns have been obtained of some of the kcading 
favoui-itea, such as J ulos Margottin and bevoniensia^ 
through ‘ sports ’ ( os it is expressed) of the old kind, 
which serve the purpose fairly; and uiulev ylass or 
in a very snug spot tliat Corypln^us of yellow rosea, 
^Icir&ohal Niel^ affords a grove of gold. 

The question of stock must also he discussed, 
without acrimony if possible, tlioiigli upon no otlier 
has there been so hot a war of roses. Foi* any 
kind that is strong enough in constitution to 
support itself its own roots are the best feet and 
feeders, ousting all trouble of suckers, aiul often 
afford in renewal by means of young .slioots. But 
many of the fairest and sweetest, especially of the 
tea-seen ted class, require stouter sustenance, and 
must be budded or grafted on a more robust ^'ai‘iet 3 % 
Tlie stocks chiefly used by our nurserymen are the 
Dog-rose, Manetti, and De la Griffevae ; and tlie 
fir.= 5 t is procured in three different ways — from its 
home in the liedge';, or from cuttings, or from seed ; 
and eacli way has its advocate. Others prefer the 
Manetti, a seedling Italian rose, as stock; and 
some, espccialty of the tea varieties, do best upon 
La Griffcrae, Bub as a rule the Manetti is a 
treacherous foster-mother, affording brief vigour, 
and encroaching with deceptive suckers. AY hat- 
ever stock may he chosen, the nobler rose i^ 
worked upon it, either by budding or grafting, and i 
must engross the entire resources. 

Again there are roses not a few, of delicate con- | 
stitution or feeble Iiabit, whicli should be grown in 
pots and sheltered through tlie winter. Manj" aloo 
of the stronger kinds are cultivated thus to bloom 
ill the winter and spring, and some are of little 
value otherwise. But they must have plentj’ of 
air and light, and tvill nob endure strong forcing. 
The Tea-rose, Inclicct ocloratcij descended from the 
Chinese blush and yellow, is gi-own most largely 
under glass, whether in pots or border, and being 
most lovely in tlie bud is especially fitted for 
bom] nets. Marhlial Miel ( perliaps more correctly 
classed as a Noisette of late), Catherine 

Mermety and Souvenir d\in Ami are at present 
most popular for tlii-s sweet use. 

New varieties of the rose are loudly heralded every 
year, and every season adds one or two lasting 
names to the I'engtlij^ catalogue. But old friends 
also pass out of date, and aie no longer heai'd of; 
sometimes from a real advance upon them, some- 
times from their own relapse. About 1860 nearly 
all new roses were tlie product of French nui’seiy- 
men ; but now we get many quite as good from 
the skill of our own rosarians. The cro«*sing of 
the flawei's is a process needing both judgment 
and dexterity. But the general grower u'ill be 
content to cultivate the esbahlished kinds, wliich 
require no great trouble. Their abode must not be 
overhung, nor beset with sta^naut water, the soil 
should be rich and deepl.y delved, and well- com- 
pressed round the neck of^ the plant. Plenty of 
water must he given in time ot drought, and a 
mulching of good manure is welcome, and the 
growth of leaf and bud must be secured from count- 
le&s enemies by daily and even nightly care. And 
the lover of the rose must not indulge his passion ' 
too profusely, hub sternly nip three-quarters of the 
buds, when true discretion orders it. soon as 
the lirsb flush of bloom is past a little judicious 
pruning helps the prospect of a later crop, when 
beauty shows less bounty. Then for the winter 
there sliould not be much shortening of the branches, 
unless they are threatened by the wind ; but_ the 
general pruning remains for March, or a little 
sooner or later, according to place, sort, and 
season. 

Boses are most fair to see in aummevs neither 
hot nor cold. In a scorching year, such as 1868, 
the blossoms are often loose and flimsy, and the 


deep glow turns to tinder; whereas in the drip 
and chill of seasons like 1879 and 1888 the watcr- 
lo^rgecl flower cannot expand. A showeiy summer, 
with some warm gleams, presents in fuirperfection 
tlie most perfect of all flowers. Then may we see 
vrliy the ro&e lias been with poets the type of all 
earthly bloom, sacred to Aphrodite, Eros, and 
Aurora, the symliol of youtli and beauty; also 
why the Greeks and Ronian.s placed it foremost in 
UTeath and cliaplet for I 10 I 3 ' rite or festival. And 
if the Egyptians were tfie first to cultivate it 
specially { as we have reason to believe), and devoted 
it to the god of .silence — Horns, or Harpocrates— 
thus would the rose become the emblem of reserve 
and faithfulness. 

Extracts of the rose are still in use medicinally ; 
and the hips, which contain a pleasant acitl, are 
employed as a mild astringent. Bose- water, dis- 
tilled from the petals, affords a very refreshing 
ft*a"rance ; and the attar, or Otto ( q. v.}, is a ciioice 
and costly product of the East. 

There are so many treatises on the rose, and so many 
classical references, that its lore is almost a literature ; 
but of recent works the followinjj are the most coni' 
plete and instructive: AY. Paul, The Tlose-rtardai (9th 
ed. 18SS, ridily illustrated in colours, a* noble and 
authoritative book); Jamaiii and Forney, Xes leases 
(1873); Max Singer, Dictionnaire des Itom (1885); 
J. G-. Baker, Cla^sijicaiioii of Garden-roses (1883); H. 
B. Eflwanger, The Jiose (New York) ; John Cranston, 
Culture Directions for the Jtose (1875); Dean Hole, A 
Book about Boses (11th ed. 1891); T, Pvivers, Bose 
AiiiateiiAs Guide (6th ed.) ; J. Lachaume, De Rosier; 
Shirley Hibberd, The Ahiiilotr^s Bost-hook; E. V. B., 
Boa Bosarmi (a poetical anthology, 1885); National 
Bose Society’s Catalogue, &c. 

Rose, a popular name for Erysipelas ( q. v. ). 
Rose Acacia* See Bobinia. 

Rose Apple, the fmit of the niyrtaceous 
Eugenia jamooSy an Ea'^b Indian tree, xlie fruit, 
also called Malabar Piuni, is as large as a hen's 
egg, and lias a rose flavour. 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip Phimhose, 
Eaul of, was born in London, 7th Alay 1847, had 
Id's education at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and succeeded his grandfather as fifth earl 
in 1868. One of hia iir.^t endeavonis in the House 
of Lords was to have tlie catechism excluded from 
Scottish public schools. ^ His private tastes at this 
period directed liis attention to the supply of horses 
in Britain, and in 1873 he obtained and was made 
chairman of a committee of inquiry, the outcome 
of whose labours was the remission of the taxes on 
horses. In 1874 lie was chosen pre.sideiit of the 
Social Science Congress, and in 1878 be was elected 
Lord Bector of Aberdeen University, and in 1880 
of Edinburgh. From 1881 to 1883 he was Under- 
secretaiy for tlie Home Department, and in 1884 
became First (L’omiuissioTier of \Yorks. From Feb- 
ruary to July 18S6 he was Secretary for Foreign 
Aflair-s, in which capacity he won general approval. 
Cambridge gave him the degree of LL.D. m 3888; 
and in February 1889 he was elected the first chair- 
man of the London County Council, to which body 
he had been returned, along with Sir John Lubbock, 
by the City. He was an assiduous and successful 
chair man, "but resigned in June 1890. Lord Rose- 
beiy desires a reform of the House of Lords, and has 
been a prominent supporter of tire principle of Im- 
perial Federation (see Colony). On public plat- 
forms through oirt the country he is welcomed as 
an effective and entertaining speaker, and for a 
peer has acquired in unusual measure the hearty 
goodwill of the democracy, In 1891 he published 
a monograph on the younger Pitt, in the ‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen ’ series. 

Rosc-civafer {Cetonia aiirata), an injurious 
beetle, whose grubs destroy the roots of straw- 
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berries and other plants, while tlie adults spoil the 
rtowera of roses, strawbei-j’ies, and seed- turnips. 
The e^gs are laid in the ground ; the full-grown 
grubs are whitish and about an inch and a half in 
length ; after two or three years tliey pupate inside 
earthen cocoons. The adults, whicii are well able 
to fly from place to place, measuve about an inch 
in lengtli, are golden green above, coppery witli a 
tint of rose beneath. Where they are likely to do 



Kose-chiifer {CiWiia auratu) : 
rt, larva ; cocoon. 


harm the adults and gvu])H should be collected and 
destroyed, and recourse may be had to remedies 
similar to those used against cockchafers. — The 
‘ro.9C-hug’ of the eastern United States is another 
beetle [Macrodaotylus mhspinosus)^ a voracious 
pe.sb which often appears in immense number.^ and 
destroys the flowers of rosaceous plants. 

Rosccraiis, Wilt.iam Staeke, an American 
general, was born ab Kingston, Ohio, 6fch Sep- 
tember 1819, graduated at West Point in 1842, and 
was eiiiployed ras an engineer until 1854, u'Jien he 
resigned, became a civil engineer, ami afterwards 
engaged in coal -mining aiid tlie inanufactui’e of 
kerosene. Ta 18G1 he volunteered as an aide to 
General McClellan, won an action at Rich Moun- 
tain in July, was commissioned brigadier-general in 
tlie United States army, and snccceded McClellan 
as head of the Depaidment of the Ohio, ami kept 
Lee out of western Virginia. In 1862 he com- 
manded a division at the siege of CorinLli, and 
after its capture was given the command of the 
Army of the Mississippi ; on 19fch Septemljer lie 
defeated General Stemng Price at Inka, and on 
3d and 4th October he snccGb.sfulIy defended 
Corinth against Price and Van Dorn, Prom 
October 1862 to October 1863 Roseevana was in 
command of the Department of the Cumberland ; 
in the battle at Stone River (December 31 and 
January 2), against Bragg, he by his personal 
exertions converted what nearly had been a defeat 
into a victory, after each side had lost over 9000 
men j but at Ghickamauga, September 19-20, 1863, 
he was defeated by Bragg, with a loss of 16,179, 
although he held Chattanooga, and the Confeder- 
ates lost 17,804 men. Rosecrans was relieved of 
his command by General Grant j but in 1864 he 
was placed over the Department of the Missouri, 
and repelled Price’s invasion of that state. He 
afterwards received the brevet of major-general, 
and resigned frojn the army in 1807. In 1808-69 
he ^YaR minister to Mexico, in 1881-85 a member 
of congress, and in 1885 appointed registrar of the 
United States treasury. 

Rosemary {Eosynarimts), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Labiatoe, and nearly allied to 
Sage (Salvia), from which it difters in its filaments 
having an awl-shaped tooth, directed downwards a 
little above the base. Only one species is known, 
jffi. an evergreen eiect slirub of 4 to 8 feet 


high, with linear leaves, and pale bluish flowers, 
growing in sunny places, on rocks, old avails, &c,l 
in the countries around tlie Mediterranean Sea’ 
and cultiv’ated elsewhere as an oimamenfcal and 
aromatic shrub. The leaves have a .short whitish- 
gray down lieneath, a penetrating camphor-like 
odour, and a pungent aromatic and bitter taste. 
They contain a large quantity of an essential oil, 
Oil of Eosepian/^ which is nob nnfrequently used as 
a stimulating liniment, to promote the growth of 
the hair, and as a perfume. Spirit of liosemary^ 
made by distillation of sprigs of roaemary with 
i‘ec tified spirit, is used to give a pleasant odour to 
lotions and liniments. Rosemary has been advan- 
tageously administered internally in cases of chronic 
diarrhoea, and of a relaxed state of the system. — 



Rosemary ( 

(Uuiitley and Triiuen.) 


Oil of Rosemary is a principal ingredient of the 
perfume called II angary Water. The celebrated 
white honey of Narbonne owes its reputation to 
being collected from tlie flowers of rosoiiiavy. In 
some places, by a confusion of similar names, the 
totally distinct plant Co.stmary (q.v.) is called 
Rosemary. The name Wild Rosemary is given 
to Ledum palustrCi a shrub with narcotic acrid 
properties. 

Ro.scnd«lle 9 U village of New York, by rail 8 
miles SSW. of Kingston, or 63 8. of Albany, has a 
poX\ of only some 600, hut is noteworthy for its 
great manufacture of hydraulic cement. In 1886, 
when the United States produced 4,500,000 barrels 
(300 Ih.) of cement, iieavly one-half came from the 
Rosendale district, the rest being drawn from Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, Illinois, Colorado, Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Alabama in varying proporfcion.s. 
Most of the American cement is derived from 
natural cement rook, as at Rosendale; less than 
200,000 barrels (400 lb.) annually are ‘aitificial 
Portland.’ In 1888 the product of the whole comitry 
was 6,253,295 ba)‘relB, valued at $4,533,639, Roson- 
dale supplying about the same quantity as in 1886. 

RosCliRranz, Kakl, nhilo.S'opher, a pupil of i 
T'lef^cl, was horn at Magdebui’g on 23d April 1805, 
studied in Berlin, Halle, and Heidelberg, taught 
at Halle pvivat-docent (1828), and as professor of 
Philosophy (1831), in 1833 was called to the chair 
of Philosophy in Kbnigsboi’g, and there he died, 
blind, on 14bli June 1879. He was a man of wide 
culture and a voluminous writer, Ids works includ- 
ing Eneyolopcidie dev iheologisehm Wissenscha fieri 
(2d ed. 1845), Psychologic (3cl ed. 1863), Kritische 
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Evlaiiici'iuigen dcs Ucgchahen (1S4()), cnti- < 

cisnis^ of fcjclileiemacher's (1S36) and Strauss^ | 
Doctinnes of Belief (1845), Meinc Eeform dcs Hegel- 
schen Systems (1S52), and Wisseiischaft der logischcn 
Idee (1858-59) in philosophy, and hooks on the 
History of Poetry, Diderots Lehcn und Wcrl:e 
(1866), Lehen Hcgeh (1844), Goethe und seine 
Wcrlce (2d ed. 1856) in Utevatnre. He also edited, 
with )Schubei-fc, Kant's Werke (12 vols. 1838-10). 

See his autobiographical Von Maydehurg nach Koni'i/s- 
berg (1873) and Life by Quabiuker (1870), 

Rosenmiillci’, Johann Geohg, a German 
tlieologian and eloquent preacher, was boni at 
Unimerstadt near Hildhnrghausen, ISth December 
1736, studied in Albdorf, and filled chairs at Erlan- 
gen (1773), Giessen (1783), and Leipzig (1785), 
where he died, 14tli March 1815. He published 
about 100 books of great populanty. Of these the 
most important was Scholictin Novmn Testa nicnfuni 
(6fcii ed. by his son 1815-31). — Ernst Fuieduich 
Karl, eblc.st son of the foregoing, was a clK- 
tinguished biblical critic and Oiieiitalist. He was 
born at Hessherg near Hildhnrghausen, 10th De- 
cember 1768, stnilied at Konigsberg, Giessen, and 
Leipzig, became extra-ordinary professor of Oriental 
Literature at the last in 1795, ordinary profes-ior 
in 1813, and died 17th September 1835. " His Insii- 
tutiones ad fund. ling. Arab. (ISIS) and Analecta 
Arahicct (3 vols. 1824-27) were of gi'eat importance ; 
his masterpiece, the Scholia in Veins Testamentum 
(11 parts in 23 vols. 1788-1835), still retains no 
small part of its value. Other works are Handhurh 
fiir hibl. Kritih nnd Exegese (1797-1800), Das 
alte undnene Morgcnland (1816-20), Handbuch der 
bihlisGliGii AUerlJatmskunde (4 vols. 1823-31). — A 
younger brother, Johann Christian (1771-1820), 
was twenty years a professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery at Leipzig, and wrote on anatomy. 
Rose-noble. See Norlr 
Rose of Jericbo {Anoskitlca hierochimtica), 
a plant of the natural order Crncifeiw, which grow.s 
in the sandy deserts of Arabia, and on lubbish, 
the roofs of houses, and other .such situations in 
Syiia and other parts of the East. It is a small, 
bushy, herbaceous plant, seldom more than six 
inches high, with small white floweis ; and after 
it has flowered, the leaves fall off, and the branches 
become incurved towards the centre, .so that the 
plant assumes an almost globular form, and in ibis 
state it is often blown about by the wind in the 
desert. When it happens to be blown into water 
the lu’anches expand again, and the pods open and 
let out the seeds. Numerous superstitions are con- 
nected with this plant, which is called Eosa MarUe, 
or Dose of the Virgin. If taken up before it is quite 
withered the plant retains for years its hygroinetric 
property of contracting in drought and expanding 
in moisture. 

Rose of Sliai'Oll, a name given to an orna- 
mental malvaceons plant, the Hibiscus syriacus 
(see Hibiscus). But the Rose of Sharon of the 
Billie was doubtless a bulbous plant, probably a 
kind of narcissus. 

Rosc'ola, or Rose-rash, is a name sometimes 
applied to the milder varieties of Erythema (q.^'.), 
where the eruption consists merely of a red(lening 
of the skin, with little or no swelling. Such an 
eruption sometimes occurs as an earl.y symptom in 
smallpox, and during the stage of reaction in 
cholera ; it is also one of the commonest of syphilitic 
eruptions. But it frequently appears independently 
of any such disease, and is then iisiially an indica- 
tion of some slight disorder of digestion, or of some 
other internal source of irritation. It usually sub- 
sides in the course of two or tliree days at most, 
and causes very little constitutional disturbance. 
Occasionally it is attended by blight fever and sore 
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' throat, and may then be extromely difficult to dis- 
I tinguish from a mild ca^e of scarlet fever. No 
treatment is usually required, but a mihl saline 
laxative (e.g. a seidlitz powder) may he adminis- 
tered vith advantage, 

Roses, Wars of the, a di=^astrons dynastic 
stniggle which desolated England dining the 15rh 
century, from the fiibt battle of Sc Allians (1455) 
to that of Bo-^ worth (1485). It wa.s so called 
because the two factions into nhich the countij 
wa.s divided upheld the two several claims to the 
tiiione of the Houses of York and Lancaster, whose 
badges were the wiiite and the led rose respectively. 
The Lanca^-trian claim to the ciown came through 
John of Gaunt, thiid son of Ed w aid III., created 
Duke Lancaster in 1362, liaving nianied tliree 
years bcfoie the heire=:s of Heniy, Duke of Lan- 
caster. On John of GaimGs death King Riehartl 
11. seized hi'^i lands, whereupon liis son Boling- 
broke, then in exile, retmned to assert his 
rights, and, finding his cause exceedingly popular, 
was eiiiholdened to chiiiii the crown, which was 
gi anted him by the parliament after the deposition 
of his cousin Rich aid 11. After the House of Lan- 
caster had thus po‘-'^GSsed the throne for three reigns 
(Henry IV., VL), Richard, Duke of York, 
duiiug the weakness of the la'-.t reign, began to 
advance, at fir>fc somewliat covertly, his claim to 
the throne. He was the son of Iticharil, Earl of 
Cambridge, by Anne, sifter of Edmund Mortimer, 
the last Eai'l of March, and lie was thus theneares't 
actual heir to Edwar<I HI, through his second son, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence. The reigning family 
had become unpopular fi-om its loss of France 
and its clericalism, but its strength was gi’cat in 
the nortli, rvliere the power of the Percies W’as 
alone livalled by that of the Nevilles. The 
Yorkist strength lay chiefly in tlie mercantile 
population of tlie southern comities. The effect of 
the war Avas the almost complete destniction of the 
old nobility, the AA^eakening of the poAA^er of the 
clinrch, and an enonnoii'i increase in the poAver of 
the croAvn, together Avith the gieat advance of the 
commercial classes and tlie large toAvns, destined a 
feAv generations later to measure strength AAnth the 
eroAvn itself. In 1454 Richard Avas appointed Pro- 
tector of the realm during Henry’s insanity, and 
on his recovery soon after took up arms against his 
rival Somerset, and crashed him at the first battle 
of St Albans (1455). A second period of iiisiinity 
again gave him the protectoi-ship, hut the king 
recovered in 1456. His Aveak attempts at recon- 
ciliation proved failures, and in 1460 the Yorkist 
eails of Salisbuiy, Waiwick, and March defeated 
and captured the king at Northampton (1460). 
The Lords now decided to grant the reverrion of 
the croAA'n to York, passing over Prince Edward. 
The queen refused the compromise, pa'^sed sAviftly 
to the north, defeated and slew' York at Wakefield 
(December 31, 1460); but York’s son Eihvard 
quickly gained a victory at Mortimer’s Cross ( 1461 ), 
thongli Wanviek Avas defeated hy the queen’s main 
body in tbe second battle of St Albans ( 1461 ). But 
London rallied to young Edward, and in June he 
Avas crowned at Webtmiiifeter after the great Aictory 
of ToAvton (1461). Next year Queen Margaret 
again appeared in the north, Imt in 1464 her forces 
Avere utterly I'outed hy WavAvicks brother Montague 
at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. Tim estrange- 
ment of WarAvick and his alliance Avitli Queen 
Margaret’s party drove EdAvard lY. from England 
and restored Heniy VI. But EdAvard returned 
in the spring of 1471, defeated (and slew) Wanidck 
at Barnet, and next the queen at TeAvkesbmy. The 
murder of Prince EdAvard after the battle, and the 
convenient death of Henry VL in the ToAver, 
cleared aAvay las tAvo chief dangers and left him to 
reign in peace. The accession of Henry VIL after 
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the deatli of Richard HI. on Boawortli held (1485), 
hia marriage with Elizabeth, dangliter of Edward IV, 
{I486), and the blending of the red and ^yhUe rose 
in the Tndor badge, marked the termination of the 
Wars of tlie Roses, although the reign of Henry, 
whose own title was not gooil, was from time to time 
disturbed l)y tlie pretensions of Yorkist impostors. 

Itos^ttsi^ a town of the Nile delta in Egypt, 
stands on the old Jiolbitic arm of the liver, 9 iniles 
from its entrance into the Mediterranean and 44 
miles by rail NE. of Alexandria. Tivo forts and a , 
lightiioiise stand near the mouth of tlie river. A 
bar of sand prevents large vessels from entering. 
Rosetta has been outstripped as a commercial port 
by Alexandria. In the tunc of the Crusados it was 
a place of great strength ; and St Louis nuulc it the 
basis of his crusading operations, Sultan Reyhers, 
after that (in 1251) founded the pre.sent city fartlier 
inland. The Arabs call it Easrkld, believing that 
Haronn al-Ilaschid founded the old city. Pop. 
(18S2) 16,666. A few miles to the north of tlie 
town was di.scov(3rcd tlic Ro.sotla Stone, whicli 
gave the first clue to the interprelation of tlie j 
Hieroglyphics (r^.v.). At Rosetta too arc barrage | 
works for holding up the Nile water until it can he | 
directed in! o the inigation channels, Tliese works, 
originally constructed by jMougol Bey (1843-61), 
were almost entirely rebuilt by Sir C. Scott Mon- ^ 
crieft’ in 1886-90. The barrage is 508 yards long, J 
and has 61 arches. 

Itosc-watcr. See PEIIFTT1U13RY. j 

Rose- windows ^ circular window with tracery, , 
ftiicli as is shown in our illustrations to the articles . 
Ainien.s and Paris. 

lioSCAVOOd,^ The most valuable rosewood 
conies from Brazil. Two kinds, or two qualities, are 
known in commerce. These mucli resemble each 
other, the one, which is usually rather tlie better 
figured of tlie two, coming from Rio do Janeiro, 
and the other from Bahia. All hough Brazilian 
rosewood lias been used for making furniture in 
Europe for moi’G than two hundred years, the ' 
species of tree or of trees ^vhicU yield it are not ^ 
known to European botanists. Mr Bentham, jndg- | 
ing by the ajipearancQ of the wood and of the 
loaves of the tree, or of one of those rosewood trees, | 
has assigned it to the genus Dalbergia. This view 
is probably correct. At all events there are three ' 
well-known Indian ^ species of this genus called ' 
respectively D. latlfolia^ D, sissoo^ and D. cidtvaUi^ \ 
all of wliieli, except that they want the dark I 
blotchy vein ing, closely resemble tho Brazilian I 
rosewoods. Tlie cellular structure of the wood is I 
similar in the whole of them. They are all rich in j 
resinous colouring matter, and all except D. tati- ' 
folkt^ which is sligiitly lighter, have a specific ' 
gravity ranging between ’960 and I'OOO, so tliat ' 
they just lloat in water, fSiuce at least 1830 ' 
the i9. lutlfolia has been known in England as i 
Indian rosewood. Tlie 8011 th American and Indian 1 
kiiid.s named above ai'e all hard and durable, and 
take a line polish. They are in every way excellent 
furniture Avoods, the Brazilian kimbs being only 
more valuable because tliey are more beautifully 
figured. The Indian rosewood i.s often elaborately 
carved by native workmen, and for tliis purpose it 
is well suitod, Of late years mucli of the furniture, 
even of a superior kind, inado of jnahogany in 
Cri'cat Britain, l)<as been stained of a I’osewood 
colour. An inferior kind of rosewood is brouglit 
from Hondnim Tho name is .said to liave Ijoen 
given because of a striking roac-like odour tliat the 
wood gives out when freshly cub. 

RosUervlllo GJU'dciiSs ‘ the place to spend a 
happy clay,’ wore formed near Gravesend by Mr 
Rosner, the original^ proprietor, in Avorked-out 
^.boii-.niinvvipq Music, a theatre, a zoological 


collection, as aaxU as the pleasant neighbourhood, 
attract visitors. 

RosiCl'UCiailSi The mystery Avhich has .sur- 
rounded this brotherhood of Hermetic philosopluns 
has altbrcled a Avide field to romantic fiction, ami 
lias much exaggerated tlieir own pretensions. A 
German pampiilet, Fctnia Frutevnitatis of the 
MGriiorious Ovdev of ike Roftij Cross^ published at 
Cas.sel in 1614, advertised for tlie first time the 
e.xistence of such an association, which then claimed 
an aiiti(juiby of over 120 ycaus, Erom sul).seqnenfc 
publications it is inferred that the fraternity 
Avas established, on its oAvn shoAving, by Chrisfciaii 
Ro.sencreutz in 1459. On tliis point there is no 
evidence outside Rosicrucian manifestoes, and all 
that concerns the founder i.s of fa))ulou.s or allegori- 
cal cliaracter. If the .society existed a.s a corporate 
body Avhon tbe Fcnna Frcdernitatia appeared, that 
date may be accepted as marking at least the 
beginning of its public history. The other tlocu- 
nientH Avhich claim to have been issued by tlie 
Rosicvuciaiis are Confesaio Fratemitatis II. Q.^ 
addressed to the Learned of Fnroj)e (Cassel, 1615); 
CJiymical Marruuje of Christian, Rosenereutz 
(Stvasburg, 1616) Pcr/cci ami True Preparation 
of the Philosophieal aecordhuj to tne 

of the Brotherhoods of the (roidoi and Rosy Cross 
( Breslau, 1710 ; contains tbe unabridged laAVS of the 
order) ; and Secret Symbols of the Rosicriicians of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Altona, 
1785-88 ). Wiiether the later publications emanated 
from tbe original society it is not possible to say, 
but it has lieen supposed that associations in imi- 
tation of tiiQ fraternity, hearing its name and 
emhlems, Avere formed soon after the appearance 
of the first Juanifestoes. By these documents the 
Rosicrucians are represciitcd as adepts in Hermetic 
mysteries, including metallic traiismutatioii, poAver 
over elemental spit its, and knowledge of magical 
signatures — the siynatiuxt rcvitm of I'araceTsus, 
They aimed at a gen oi’al refoi'in in arts and science.s, 
e.spccially alchemy and ?ncdici/jc, und posed chiefly 
a.s |>rofe.s.sf)r,s of tlie healing art. They invited all 
h Indents of nature to join them ; but, as they gai’c 
no clue to Uieir AvhereaboiiLs, tbe manifestoes Avere 
]>y some regarded as a laborion.s lioax, an opinion 
Avhich does not seem justified liy a vevieAV of the 
entire evhlenee. An immimHC controversy took 
place at the time in Germany, Avhose literary 
centres became a battle-ground for rival pain- 
idileteora on the merits of Rosicrucian pretensions. 
The foremost defenders of tho order Avere Michael 
jMaiev in Ctermnny, Robert Eludd, Thomas Vaughan, 
and afterwards John Heydon, in England. Among 
its adverse critics Avero AndrcAV Libaviiis, Avho 
aftevAA'avds clianged Ids standpoint, and Johann 
Valentin Andveil (q.v.). Tlie authorship of the 
original manifestoes has, at tho same time, been 
generally attributed to Andreii, and ho certainly 
Avvote tlio Chyinical Marriayc of Christian Rosm- 
ereuiz. The qiia.stion of the authorship ofl’evs a 
carious iiehl for investigation, and has excrcibed 
tlio controversial skill of many ingenious critics ; 
but no satisfactory solution has ever been reached. 
Rosicriicians nourished in Eraiico during the period 
of the Revolution ; there was a lodge in Mauritius 
ahoiifc 1794 ; and tliere are traces of such a frater- 
nity at tlie beginning of tho 19th century both 
in England and Germany. A Soeictas Rosicrticiana 
in Anglia Ai'as formed a.s an olfslioot of masonry by 
Robert WentAVorth Little about 1857, Avhich is to 
be distinguished from tlio original order, and from 
the Rose -cross depce in freemasonry. Tlie latter, 
notAvithstanding its name and symbolism, disclaims 
all connection Avith the objects and history of the 
alchemical brotherhood. 

Among ^yovka to bo consulted on the .mbjoot of the 
Rosicrucian mystery a first 2daG0 should ho given to 
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Solomon Semler’ss h]ij\artial ColUctionz /or the Hhiovv \ 
o/i/ic /i*os*rrzfcm?is (Leip. 1768). De Quincey’s 7.'os/'crn> 
ckins and Fveemasom is hrilUant but misleading. A ! 
review of tlie whole controversy, with tlie document's 
that concern it, is contained in The Ilia! Hktont of the 
MosicruGiam {Lend, 1887), by A. E. AVaite, the" author 
of tho present article. A MS, Treatise of Jiosie Cruciun 
SeeveiSy attributed to Dr John Dee, and preserved among 
the Harleiaii MS>S. in the British Museum, is a forgery 
of the ISth century. 

Itoslill) a Midlothian villaj^e, near the wooded 
f>leii of the North Esk, 6^; miles S. of Edinlnirgli. 
Its castle, dating from the 14tli century, was the 
seat of the St Clairs, Bails of Orkney from 1379 to 
1471, and afterwards of Caithness, and liereditary ; 
grand-master masons of Scotland from l45o to 
1786. The exquisite ‘chapel,’ built about 1430, D 
really the choir of an intended collegiate church, 
and is only 70 feet long, 35 hroad, and 42 high. ; 
Its beauty lies not in the outline, hut in the pro- | 
fusion of stone-carving lavished on pinnacles, nicIiCN, j 
vaulted roof, and clustered columns, and especially I 
on the famous ‘ Prentice pillar.’ The hnilcling, 
essentially Scottish, has often been wrongly asciihed 
to Spanish, at any rate to foreign, masons. ]\rucli 
damaged by an Edinburgh mob in 1688, it was 
lestored by the tliird Earl of Rosslyn at a cost of 
£5000, and has served since 1862 as an Episcopal ' 
church. ^ On lloslin Moor the Scots are said to 
liave twice defeated the English in one day, 24th 
Eehimary 1303. Pop. 611. See articles by A, Ken- 
in Procs. Soc. Ants, Scot, for 1876-78. 

Rositiiiii. Antoxio RosMixi-SEnnATi, one of 
the most original pliilosophers of the 19th century, 
was born of noble family at Rovereto in the Italian 
Tyrol, 25th March 1797. He grew up a pure and 
beautiful cbiltl, and after a stainless youth of 
devotion and study decided for the priesthood 
against his paienls’ wishes, and began the course at 
Padua in 1817. Three years later his father’s 
death gave him an ample estate. He was ordained 
priest in 1821, and devoted the next live years at 
home with a serene hut profound enthusiasm to 
study, meditation, and praj^er. He read widely 
in philosophy alike ancient and modem, and 
already revolved within Jii.s mind a comprehensive 
and coiierent system to servo as a basis for the 
truths of revelation, wiiile on the practical side lie 
planned a ne>v institution for the training of 
teachers and priest.s in wisdom and holines.s. From 
1826 to 1828 he lived mostly in Milan, next thought 
out the rule of liis new Orrler in a period of retire- 
ment and severe mortification at Domodossola in 
the Piedmontese Alps, visited Rome, gained the 
approval of Pins YIIL both for his special studies 
and for the institution of his Order, and published 
his New Essay on the Origin of Ideas (4 vols. 
1830), wiiich at once carried liis name over the 
Catholic w'orld. After a few^ years of labour at 
Tient, hampered by the jealousy of the Austrian 
government, wiiich feared his Italian patriotism 
and his papal .sympatliics, lie settled in 1837 at 
Stresa on the ^vestevn shove of Lago Maggiore, and 
twm yeans later received from Gregory XA^I. the 
formal approval of his Institute. The next few' 
years w’ere the liapjiiest and most fruitful of his 
life. Surrounded by loving and devoted friends, he 
sent volume after volume to the }U’ess j overpow’ered 
by his logic noble opponents to his philosophy 
like Yincenzo Gioberti and Count Mamiani, as 
w'ell as no leas able w’rifcer^ from the rationalistic 
and anti-Catholic side ; and foiled the restless 
intrigues of Jesuit enemies, w’ho saw' in his enter- 
prise possible dangers to the supremacy of their 
Order, His dream in politics, as expressed in Jus 
Constitution according io Social Jtistice ( 1848 ), w'as 
a confederation of the states of Italy under the pope 
as perpetual president ; but his heart sank within 


iiim w'hen the pope dcclareil hi-? intention to take 
no part in tlie W'ar of liberation against Austria, 

lov a hiief period lie ha'^ked in the papal favour, 
and was jnomised by Pius IX. a cardinal’s liat ; 
while for seven weelcs he served as tlie envov of 
Piedmont at the papal court, and it was he whom 
the Romans a^ked for a» tlieir Liberal minister in 
the period between tlie murder of and the 

pope^s liight to Gaeta. He followed the pope, Imt 
now' found his mind poi.^oned against him by the 
malign Fii'^picions of Anton elli and the reactionary 
party, and never afteiwvards regained his confidence. 
Hi.s Constitntion and The Five Wounds of Holy 
I Church (Eng. tians. ed. by Canon Liddon, 1883) 
were next prohibited by an in-egular meeting of 
the CongvegatioTi of the Index crilled at Napdes 
Rosmini submitted w'itliout aw’Oid of protest, and 
retunied to Stresa to spend the remaining seven 
years of his life in even moie absolute devotion 
tlian before to his Institute and to the conijawtion 
of w'orks intend cfl lo complete and consolidate Ids 
system of pbilo'-nphy. Hi-s enemies still continued 
to purine him with w’icked calumnies and charge-* 
of heresy in doctrine and unfaithfulness to the Holy 
8ee. But their malignity overshot it-s mark, and at 
length the pnt>e, hi'« eves opened to see liow' he iiad 
W'ronged Ro'^mini hy hL haste, granted him a fair 
hearing, fiist enjoining silence on Ids tiaduccis, 
and next subjected hi-s Avliole piihli'^hed works to a 
careful scrutiny, in relation to tiie more than three 
liundred charges brought again. st them. The pro- 
cess lasted nearly four ^earo (1851-54), hut at its 
close the Congregation of the Index, the pope pre- 
siding, declared Rosmini’s w’ritings to be entirely 
free from een»ure, and enjoined perpetual silence on 
all Ids accusers. But he did not long survive a 
triumph for wddeh he had w'aited writh saintly 
patience, dying at Stresa, not without su-spicion 
of poison, 1st July 1855. It w’as only in 1888 
that Rosmini’s re.stlesg traducers succeeded in get- 
ting forty ]HopObitions fiom Ids works 

condemned by the Holy OHice. 

The ‘Institute of the Brethren of Cliarity’ 
survived its founder, and among the Kosminian 
Eatlier,- 5 , who are mostly Italians or EnglLhmen, 
are to he found at tke*^ ]tresent day some of the 
ablest and most devoted sons of the Roman Cliurch. 
Its fundamental idea is the principle of passivity, 
its aim liolinesa or the moral perfection of the souk 
Moral perfection consists in justice or the practical 
recognition of each being, seen in the idea, accord- 
ing to the heinguess that is in it. The elective or 
contemplative i)art of the discipline prepares for 
the assumptive or active part, whose constant aim 
is the well-being of others. The lirethren, w'ho 
include both clerical and lav luemheis, undergo a 
tw’o years’ novitiate and take tlie three ordinary 
vow's", but w'ear no distinctive dress and conform to 
the laws of the country in wddeh they happen to 
he, Tlie Institute of Charity W'aa a lavge-ndnded 
attempt to adapt the monastic system an(l Catholic 
Christianity generally to the needs of the present 
day, and its comparative lack of success ib only due 
to the enormous force of interested opposition 
brought to bear against ib by the obscurantist 
party in the church, whose chief end is despotic 
poiver for Itself and blind obedience from the iieople. 
In England it lia.s foundations at Ratclille, Lougli- 
horoiigh, CardilT, AVadliur&t, Rugby, and estab- 
lished in 1876 its central House at St Etheldreda’s, 
Holhorn, once tlie domestic chapel of the palace of 
the Bishops of Ely. 

The foundation of Rosmini’s philosophy is being 
considered as thefom of the intelligence-— an ele- 
mental intuition of w'hich is implanted hy Nature 
herself. He begins hy pointing out, as an essential 
characteristic of cognition, a distinction lietween 
the impersonal object hioxcn and the peisonal 
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subject ov Jenower. Hiiniaii cognitions are intuitions 
and aflirnnitionK, a?id tliefonner necessarily precede 
the latter, since tliey regard tilings in tlieir possi- 
hility, rather than merely formulate assertions as 
to Avhebhev they subsist ov do not subsist. In- 
tuition then gives us possible objects — ideas ; 
ahivmation, things snbsistcnt. Of ideas we may 
aflirm (1) tlmt tliey are not notliing ; (2) that they 
are not ourselves; (vl) that they liave a mode of 
existence of tlieir oum, entirely dilibrenfc from that 
of real ov subsiatenb things, and independent of the 
bodily sense. Their two essential characteristics 
\\.v^ wiivcrsality and nccessHij ; for real objects and 
sensations are always particular, instead of being 
universal and generic, and every object wliicli 
involves no e(mtra<liGtiou is necessarily possible. 
These two characteristics involve two others, 
infinity and eternity; llie origin of tlie ideas comes 
from God, for man does not receive them from the 
things themselves. The one intlvtcruiinaic and 
wholly universal idea is that of hchuf or existence ; 
we cannot determine the subsistence of an object 
until we first have the idea of it, tlierofore per- 
ception involves Uie idea whicdi is furtliev isolated 
from all tlie oilier elements of the perception by the 
process of universal isatioii, through whicli it may 
he realised an indennite numhev of times, 'When 
the ideas are all fully or perfectly determined, they 
arc called concrete ; when they remain to ti certain 
extent indeterminate, they are ahstmet, Tlie deter- 
minations of tlifl ideas are sensations ; tliese are 
merely tho occasions of its discovery by the in I ell i- 
gence, wliicli can admit tliat to he possible which 
the sensation represents as real. By the process of 
univev, salivation then we form those ideas which arc 
completely detennined ; by abstraction, those which 
are determined only to a certain extent. It is this 
idea of being which makes intelligence possible : 
it is tho necessary form of human reason, the 
imlispensable condition given liy nature licrself, 
the j^iareut hlea which generates all othors. It is 
cognisable by its(df, as otherwise there is nothing 
else that could make it known ; the idea of being 
gives ns itself the essence of the thing. Here in is 
secured the objectl'iu’iy of truth — tho faculty of 
recognising the essence of things, the foundation 
of the divine imperntivo of duty in the cMmseience 
of man, the logical foundation on which faith and 
charity may ho supeniatuvally built. Bciny is 
incorporeal, indcpendeiib of space, spiritual, ami 
therefore incorruptible and immortal. It is in- 
dependent of time j as heina in Us essence is 
always heuujy and as it won hi ho a contradiction 
in terms for being to cease to be being, it is 
eternal. But since it was united to the soul in 
time, it must have existed before it, and lie 
independent of it. And thu.s we reach an Inl,tilli' 
gence anterior to human intelligence — an Eternal 
Aliud, This eternal mind is God's, and therefore 
God exiata, and Iiis existence and the immortality 
of the soul remain tlie true foundation of morals. 
But bchig as intuitively .soon by nature merely 
gives the certainty that God exists; it cannot 
make God known to ns until we are illumined by 
a new faculty-— an inllux of objective light, the 
Light of Grace. 'I'lms a necessary place for revela- 
tion is found in the essential limitations of man's 
nature, and this revelation of God is con tain e< I 
in the Go.spol of Jesus Chi'ist, which alone can 
harmonise all tho contradiciions of tlie nniver.se, 

Roauiini's moat important work was his contribution 
to Idoalogy; his mastorpioco is his Bssup on the 
Origin of Ideas (J830; Eng, trans. 3 vols. 1883-81) or 
his Bsyohologu G846-48; Eng, trans. 3 vols, 1B8-L88), 
both of whloli oolong to tho olaasica of iihilosophioal 
Zitoraturo. Loath ovortoolc liini boforo ho had completod 
hi."} groat projoofced work, tho Theosophy (5 vols. 1859- 
74:). A complete Bibliography of his writings, ninety- 


nine ill niindier, is prefixed by Tlioiiias Davidson to bis 
admirable translation (1R82) of iha Histema FUosopkieo 
{18*1,5), grouped under the heads of Idualogy and Lon-ic, 
Metaphysical J-'oiences, Philosophy of Morals and Riglit 
Education and Methodology, Political T'bilosophy, Philo- 
sophy of the yiipci natural, Ecclo.siastical IVose, and 
Miscellanoons. 'J’hc last section inolndos two volume.? of 
Correspondence, but as many as 15,000 Letters are said to 
bo still unpi'inted. In Mr Davidson’s woik will be found 
besides a brief Life and a lucid Introduction, a list of 
books relating to Piosmini’s Life .and l‘hilo.sophy. Here 
we may name tlic studies by Tomniasco (Turin, 1855), 
Franc. Paoli (Turin and llovcrcta, 1880-84), and Father 
Lackharh (2(1 od. complete, 2 vols. 1S8G). Ilosmini’s 
own Sketch of Modern Idiilosophirn mid of his OiniS^imtcn 
has been translated, with an arhnirable Iniroduotioii, by 
Father Lockhart (1882; 2d ed. 1890). 

ItOSOJ^liO, a variety of liqueur, made in Italy, 
and llavoured with llower.v or finite, especially 
orange bloasoms. 

R 0 SS 9 fi* Celtic word, meaning a headland, occur- 
ring as the name or part of the name of many 
places in the Bvilinli Islands, and in other parts of 
Europe, as Iloslin, Culross, Dnnrossness, Mon- 
trose, lloxburgli, ArdrosKiLU. 

liO.S.S, a market-town in Herefordshire, is finely 
situated on the left hank of the AA^yc, M miles 8SE. 
of Hereford. In tlie pari.sh chnixdi ( 1.316), whose 
Gieavcn-dirocted spire’ is 208 feet higli, Is buried 
dolm Kyrle (q.v.), celebrated by Pope as the ‘Man 
of Boss.’ '^Phe town carries on a trade in cider, 
malt, and avooI, has corn-milts and tannories, and 
is mncii vimted by tourists, Bop. (1881) 3724; 
(1891) 3575. 

Ross, Siu John, Arctic voyager, liorn iluiic 24, 
1777, was a son of the minister of Inch, "VATgLown- 
sliire, and was little more than nine years old when 
lie entered the navy, serving willi distinction in 
the French wars. His most important services 
were rendered in the Arctic regions, whither in 
1818 ho proceeded with Barry as hi.s bocoikI in 
command ; the ohjocta of the expedition were to I 
explore Baflin Bay and attempt a North-west 
l^assagc. Boss pulJiisliod tlie results of his investi- 
gation s in A Voyage oj' Discovery (181D). In Blay 
1829 lie coinmand'od a frc.sli expedilion to the 
Arctic regions ((itted out by Rir Felix Booth), and 
discovered tho peninsula of ‘Boothia Felix.’ Boss 
received, on his return in 1833, tho honour of 
knighthood. The vesuUs of this expedition were 
written down in Mavra five of a Sccovd Voyage in 
Search of a Morih-ivcsi J^tssage (1835). He inade 
yet anotlicv voyage to tlie Bolar rogion.s~an un- 
successful attempt to lind Sir Jolm Franklin, in 
1850. Boas wrote ]\lcmoLrs and Corrcit2wy}dcncc of 
Admiral Lord de Saiimarcz (2 vols. 1838), a 
Treatise on Navigation hy Sicenn (1828), and other 
works. Ho died in London, August 30, 1856. 

Sir Jamics Clahic Bo.ss, his nephew, also dis- 
tinguisluid himself as an Arctic navigator. He wav 
)>orn in Loudon, April 15, 3800, entered the navy in 
his lAVolfth year, accompanied Sir John in his livst 
and second Polar voyages, and in the interval he- 
twumi visited the sailio regions with Farry in his ex- 
peditions. He discovered in 1831 the North uiag- 
netic ))olo, and on his retnni was rewarded with a 
pnst-caiitaincy. After being employed liy^ the 
Admiralty in a magnetic survey of GTeab Britain 
and IrolaJitl, he 'ivas placed in conm)aui1 of the 
Erelms and Terror for an expedition to the Ant- 
arctic seas (1839), and approached within 160 miles 
of the Routli magnetic pole. He was knighted 
after his retnni home in 1843; and in 3 847 pub- 
lished Voyage of Discovery in Soulhern Jlcgions^ 
mo-fd (2 vols. 1847). In 1848 he made a voyage 
in th(i EnterprisG to Baffin Bay in search of Sii 
John Franklin. He died at Ayleslmry, Ainjl 3, 1862. 
See Mackinder, lUm and the Aniavvtie (1892). 
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Ross all Colleii’C, a large public feciiool on tlie 
coast of Lancasliire, 21 miles SSW. of Fleet wood, 
was founded in 1841 for the education of the tons 
of cleigynieii and others. It has ten to twelve 
entrance scUolar.ships, neai'ly thirty masters, and 
over 350 hoys. 

Ross £ill(l Croillcivtyf a Ilighland county, 
the third largest in Scotland, extends from the 
German Ocean to the Atlantic, and is hounded 

N. by Sutherland, S. by Invernes.s.sbire. In 
1890-91 it was finally formed into a single county 
by the huimdaiy commissioners, who also added to 
it the small Feriiitosh (detached) district of Nairn- 
sliire, and a much smaller fragment from Tnverness- 
shire. Its mainland portion measures 75 by 67 
miles, and the total area is 2,084,900 acies or 3260 
sq. m., of which 103 are water and 736 belong to a 
dozen islands— the Lewis, Tanera, Ewe, &c. The 
east coast is indented by the Doinoch, Cromarty, 
and Moray Firths; the west coast by eight sea- 
lochs (llroom, Gruiuard, Torridon, Carron, &c,), 
The chief of the iiinumerahle streams are the 
Oykell, Alness, and Conon ; the Falls of Glomach, 
on a head- water of the Elchaig, in the SW. are 
370 feet high; and beautiful Loch Maree is the 
largest of nearly a lmndre<l good-sized fresh-water 
lakes. Mam Sodhail (3862 feet), on the Iiiverness- 
ahire border, is the highest of more than thirty 
aiiiimiibs exceeding 3200 feet abov'e sea-level, others 
being Ben Dearg (3547), Beumore (3505), Ben 
AYyvis (3429), and Ben Attow (3383). The high 
grounds alibi'd good pasLuie, and systematic sheep- 
farming dates from abuiib 1704. It reached its 
zenith during 1860-70, when 400,000 sheep were 
grazed in the count 3 ^ The glens and low grounds 
in the anore favoured portions have a fertile soil, 
which, with the fine climate, espeeiallj^ in Easter 
Ross, bears crops of superior quality. Still, less 
than 7 per cent, of the entire area is arable, and 
leas than 70 square miles is occupied by '^^'oods and 
plantations. Wliisky is distilled, and the salmon 
and sea li.sheries are very valuable, Montrose was 
defeated at Iiivercliarron (1650), and a small 
Jacobite force in Glenshiel (1718). Sir Thomas 
Urquliai'b, Lord Lovirt, and Himli Miller were 
natives. The chief places are Dingwall, Tain, 
Stornoway, Fortrose, Cromarty, Strathpell'er, and 
Invergordon ; and tlie county returns one member 
to parliament. Pop. (1801) 56,318 ; (1851) 82,707 ; 
( 1881 ) 78,547 ; ( 1891 ) 77, 751. See separate articles 
on Cromarty, Dingwall, Lewis, Maree, &q. ; and 
an article by J. Macdonald in Trams. Highland 
ami Agric. Soc. for 1877. 

R0SSl)4lCll, a village in Prussian Saxony, 22 
miles W. by S. of Leipzig and 9 SW. of Merseburg, 
is celebrated for the victory gained here bj’’ the 
Prussians under Frederick tlie Great (q.v.) over 
the combined French and Austrian armies on 5th 
November 1757. The ‘ rout of Rossbacli ’ remained 
for a long time a term of reproach in the French 
army. The Prussians lost 540 killed and wounded, 
while the loss of the allies was more than 2700 
killed and wounded and 5000 prisoner.'?, among 
wlioin were 5 generals and 300 ollicevn, and neavlj^ 
70 cannon. 

Ro8SC, William Parsons, third Earl of, an 
astronomer, was born in York on 17th June 1800, 
and educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where he graduated first- 
class in Mathematics in 1822. During the life of 
his father he sat in tlie House of Commons as Lord 

O. xmantown, representing King’s County from 1821 
to 1834 ; ho succeeded to the peerage in 1841, and 
was elected a representative peer for Ireland in 
1845. As early as 1826 he had commenced to make 
experiments in the construction of fluid lenses; 
bub he subsequently dovmted his powers to the 


construction of a speculum for the reflecting tele- 
scope. Certain defeet^ had hitherto baffled 
opticians— namel}*, spheiical aberration and ab-.orj>- 
tioii of light by specula, and in ca-^ting speciila 
of large size cracking and 'rtuquiig of the surface 
on cooling; hut Lord Ro!5<ie succeeded in obvi- 
ating the last defect, and in counteracting in 
gteat part tlie^ otlier two. He began the Cuii- 
striiction of his great reflecting telesco]>e in 
1845 ; it weighed in all 12 ton>, and was mounted 
in his park at Parsonstown at a <■o^t of i‘30,OCK). 
The iirst atldition to a.stronomical knowledge mmle 
by this telescope was the resolution of certain 
nebuhe into groups of stars ; next came the dLcovei.v 
of numerous binary and trinary stars, and a de-iCriii- 
tion of the moon's surface. The telescope li? 
de.scribed in the Hhiloso]ddad Trunsactionf^i in 
which journal, and in the Transart ions of the llnijaJ 
Diihlins most of Iiis papers were pal>}i>hed. 
Lord Rosse was president of the Roj’al Society 
from 1848 to 1854. He died on 31st October 1867, 
and a .statue to his memory was erected in Piir‘'Ons- 
town in 1876. 

Rossenilale^ an electoral division of north-east 
Laucaahire, in which L Ilaslingden (q.v.). 

Ro.S.setti9 Gabriele, an Italian poet and man 
of iettei's, particular!}’ concerned in Daiite.sque 
criticism, was horn on 28th Fehniary 17S3at Yasto, 

, ill Ahruzzo Citeriore, then forming part of the 
kingdom of Naples. Ilia father, Nicola Rossetti, 
was engaged in the iron-trade of the district ; his 
mother was IMaria Francesca Pietrocola. The 
parents were not in eas}' circumstances, and had 
a large family : he.sides Gahricde, two of the sons 
attained some eminence, Andrea becoming a canon 
in the church, and Domenico being 'svell reputed in 
: letters and antiquities. Gabriele gave early signs 
I of more than common ability, and wa.4 placed by 
the local grandee, the Marcliese del Yasto, to.stud}’ 
in the university of Najdes. He had a line tenor 
voice, and was sometimes urged to try liis success 
on the operatic stage ; he drew with such precision 
that some of his extant pGii-ilrawing^j with sepia-ink 
might readil}’ he taken for steel-engravings ; he com- 
imsed poetv.v, hotii written and improvised, and be- 
came one of the most noted im pro visa tori in Naples. 
The boyhood and youtli of Rossetti passed in a 
period of gi'eat political commotion, consequent upon 
the revolutioiiarv and imperial wars of France, xhe 
Bourijon king of Naples, Ferdinand I,, wa.^ mmted 
hv’ the Partlieno])ean Rejiublic, and again by King 
Joseph, the brother of Napoleon, and his successor 
King Joachim (Murat), the emperor’s brother-in- 
law, and Ferdinand had to retiie to Sicily. Ros- 
setti obtained an appointment as Curator of Ancient 
Bronze.s in tlie Museum of Naples, and also as 
librettist to the operatic theatre of San Carlo : he 
wrote the libretto of an opera, Gudio !:yahim, w’as 
well received at the convt of the Napoleonic 
sovereigns, and in 1813 acted as a member of the 
2 ) 1 * 0 visional govcniment sent to Rome by Murat. 
After tlie restoration of Ferdinand to Naples in 
1815 he continued his connection with liberal 
23 oliticians, and joined the widely-d ill used secret 
society of the Carbonari. In 1820 a militaiy 
uprising compelled King Fei'dinand to gi'aiit a con- 
stitution on the model of that which had recently 
been estahli.shed in Spain. Rossetti saluted its 
advent in one of his most celebrated odes, be- 
ginning *Sei pur hella cogli astri siil crine* 

( ‘ Beautiful indeed art thou, with the stars in thine 
hair’). The good faith of the king was highly i 
diihions from the livst, and in 1821 he ahrof^abed 
the constitution, and put it do\yii with the aid of 
Austrian troops. The constitutionalists were yiro- 
scribed and persecuted, Rossetti among them. Two 
verses in one of liis lyrics are said to have given 
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especial olVence to the king — * Ch^ i Saudi etl i 
Luvelli Non sono innrLi ancov’ (‘For Sands and 
Loavels are not yet dead ’ — alluding to tlie assasbiiia- 
tion of Kotzebue and of the Due de Berri). Eos- 
setti had to escape froju Naples with the kindly 
connivance of the British admiral, >Sir Graham 
Moore, who shipped him oil' to Malta in the 
disguise of a British naval olheer. In Malta he 
was treated with great liberality and distinction by 
the governor, Mr Hookliaiu Frere ; and towards 
1824 he came over to London, with good recoin- 
niendations, to follow the career of a teacher of 
, Italian. In 1826 he married Frances !Mary Laviuia 
Polidovi, daughter of a Tuscan father and English 
mother ; soon afterwards he was elected professor 
' of Italian in King’s College, London. TTiey had 
' four children; (1) Maria Francesca, born 1827, 

I died 1876 (author of A Shadoio of Dante j &c,) ; (2) 

I Gabriel Charles Dante (see helow); (3) \Villiam 
I Michael, born 1829 (critical writer, and editor of 
Shelley); (4) Christina Georgina (see below). In 
London Rossetti lived a studious, laborious, and 
honourable life, greatly respected by his pupils, 
and by Italian residents and visitors ; he was a 
man of strong and steady atlectioris and vivacious 
temperament, earnest and single-ininded in all his 
pursuits. In politics he was a vigorous liberal, but 
iiiore inclined to a constitutional monarchy than a 
republic ; in religion he was mainly a free thin kei’, 
but tending in his later years towards an uiulog- 
inatic form of Christianity. Though totally opposed 
to the i^apal system and pretensions, he would 
not openly abjure, in a Protestant couutry, the 
Homan Catholic creed of liis fatliers. His health 
began to fail o wards 1842, and Ins siglit became 
dim, one eye being wliolly lost. After some 
attacks of a paralytic character he died in Albany 
Street, London, on 26tli April 1S54._ Besides some 
poems publisheil in Italy, lio&setti produced the 
following works : Danto^ Commedkt ( the liiforno 
only was piiblislied), with a commentary aiinii^g to 
show that the poem is chiefly i)olitical and anti- 
papal ill its inner uieaning (1826) ; Lo Spiriio Antl- 
pa^alc iihe j^noditsb'c la Jit forma ( ‘ The Anti-papal 
.spirit wJiicli produced the Eeformatioii ’ — an English 
translation also was published), reinforcing and 
greatly extending the same general views (1832); 
Iddlo c V Uomoj t^(dtcrio ( ‘ God aud Man, a 
Psaltery’), poems (1833); U Mistoro ddV Amor 
riatonieo dCit Medio Koo (‘The Mysterious Platonic 
Love of the Middle Ages ’), 5 vols., a hook of daring 
and subtle speculation tending to develop the 
analogy between many illnstrions writers as form- 
ing a secret society of anti-Catliolic thought, and 
the doctrines of Gnosticism and freemasonry ( 1840) ; 
this book was printed and prepared for publication, 
but withheld as likely to be ueemed rash aud sub- 
I'ersive ; La Bmtrico di Dante^ contending that 
Dante’s Beatrice was a symbolic personage, not a 
real woman_ (1842); 11 Veggente in l:ioliiudinG 
(‘The Seer in Solitude’), a speculative and partly 
autobiographical poem ( 1846) ; it circulated largely, 
though clandestinely, in Italy, and a medal of 
Rossetti was .struck tliere in commemoration ; 
Perifi (miscellaneous poems), 1847; IJAr 2 )a Evcui' 
gelica { ‘ The Evangelic Harp ’ ), religions poems 
(1852). The views of Rossetti regarding Dante, 
along with Petvarca aud many other Italian 
authors, excited a great deal of controversy, which 
Htill continues in various forms and with varying 
fortunes. His memory is much revered in his 
native place, where the house of his birth lias been 
bought as public property, and a theatre and the 
chief square have been named after him, 

Dantis Gabriel Rossetti (or properly Gabriel 
Oharle.s Dauie), elder son of the foregoing, was 
horn in Chaiiotte Street, Portland Place, London, 
on 12th May 1828. Ho was educated in King’s 


College Scliool, London ; but, having from his 
earliest years evinced a wish to become a painter, 
he was taken from schuol in 1843 and commenced 
the^ study of art, entering soon aRerwards the 
antique .school of the Rojml Academy. Here lie 
associated witli the young painters John Everett 
Millais and Williaiii llolman Hunt, and the sculptor 
Tliomas 'VVoolnev ; along with these three he founded 
the so-called Pre-Kaphaelite Brotheriiood, which 
was completed by the addition of three other mem- 
bers. The chief incentive to the foundation of this 
society, and of the school of art which it initiated, 
was the distaste and disrespect felt by the youthful 
artists for the poverty-stricken conceptions aud 
slurred execution which marked most of the art 
then current in England, mingled with a sincere 
and reverent delight in tliose qualities of genuine 
and spontaneous invention, lofty feeling, and 
patient handiwork, which had been developed by 
the European schools of art preceding the cul- 
mination of Raphael aud his followers. A natural 
result of this frame of mind was a disposition to 
realise objective details to the utmost, with a view 
to the thorough authenticity of the visible means 
through wdiicli ideas are conveyed ; but it was a mis- 
take of some observers, who noticed a scrupulous 
exactnesB and bometimes a pletliora of details, to 
suppose that tlie main concern of the associated 
artists was reftlly wdth the details, and not with 
the ideas. The English Pre-Raphaelites wished to 
exhibit true and high ideas through the medium of 
true and rightly elaborated details. Two other 
mistakes liave been frequently repeated concerning 
tliese artists ; first, that tliey were /in ollslioot of 
the ‘ Traciarian ’ movement, guided by religious 
]netism ; and second, that tliey were set going by 
Mr Iluskiii, Rossetti’s earliest oil -picture, ex- 
hibited ill 1849, was ‘ The Girlliood of Mary Virgin; ’ 
his next (1850), now in the National Gallery, ‘The 
Annunciation.’ After tlii.s lie withdrew from ex- 
hibiting alnioHli entirely, and liis art developed 
through other pliases, in which tlie senso of human 
beauty, intensity of abstract expression, and richnesa 
of colour were leading elements. He }u-oduccd num- 
erous water-colours of a legendary or romantic cast, 
several of them being from tlie poems of Dante, 
others from the Arthurian tradition. Among his 
jirinciiial oil-pictures are the Triptych for Llau- 
dafl* Cathedral, of the ‘ Infant Clirist adored by a 
Whepherd and a King/ ‘The Beloved’ (the Bride 
of tlie Caiitieles), ‘Dante’s Dream’ (now in the 
Walker Gallery, Liveiqiool ), ‘ Beata ^ Beatrix ’ 

(National Gallery), ‘Pandora/ ‘Proserpine/ ‘The 
Blessed Dainozel’ (from one of his own poems), 
‘The Roman Widow, ’ ‘ La Ghiiiandaia/ ‘Venus 
Astarte,’ * Tile Day-dream.’ TTe designed several 
large compositions, such as the ‘ Magdalene at the 
door of Simon the Pliarisee/ ‘Giotto Painting 
Dante’s Portrait,* ‘Cassandra/ and the ‘Boat of 
Love’ (from a sonnet by Dante); but these he 
failed to carry out as pictures on an adequate scale, 
liartly owing to his leceiving constant comnnssions 
to execute smaller works, couHisting mo.stly of 
female half-iigures ideal in invention or feeling, 
and executed in life-size. The early studies of 
Rossetti in art had not been so steady or systematLc 
as might have been wished. Afterwards, begin- 
ning in 1848, he liad the advantage of some 
friendly training from his constant intimate, Mr 
Ford Madox Brown, the histoiical painter; hut, 
notwithstanding his passionate impulse os an in- 
ventive artist, aud his impressive realisation of 
beauty in countenance and colour, some short- 
comings in severe draughtsmanship and in technical 
metliod, and some degree of nninnerisin in form 
and treatment, have often, and not unjustly, been 
laid to his charge. Rossetti began writing poetry 
about the same time that ho took delinitely to the 
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study of painting. Besides some juvenile ^vork, 
and some translations from the German (that of 
Hetirij tho Lepevy by the medimval poet, Hartmann 
von der Aiie, is preserved ), he executed a number 
of translations from Dante and other Italians, 
published in 1861 as The Earhf Italicui Poets, and 
again in 1874 as Dante and his Circle. Two of 
his best-known original poems, The Portrait and 
The Blessed Damozel, were written in his nineteenth 
year, and many othei'S followed. These were 
about to be published in 1862 in a volume (some of 
tlieni liaving been previously printed in inagaiiincs 
— ehieliy in The Germ, 1850, and The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, 1856), but a domestic 
calamity intervened, and all idea of publication 
was set aside for some years. Rossetti had fallen 
in love towards 1851 with a very beautiful girl, a 
dressmaker’s assistant, named Elizabeth Eleanor 
Siddal ; he married her in 1860, but she died stub 
denly in February 1862. In the lirst impulse of 
desperation he buried his ^18S. in her colHn. In 
1869 he thought lit to recover them, and in 1870 lie 
issued his volume named Poems, containing the 
bulk of those composition.s and several others 
written not long before the date of publication. 
This volume was a success with poetical readers, 
and was reviewed with great admiration and even 
enthusiasm by .some leading critics. Lutein 1871, 
however, Mr Robert Buchanan, witting iu the 
Contemporary lieview under the pseudonym of 
Thomas Maitland, attacked the book on literary, 
and more especially on moral grounds, and soon 
afterwards he repuhlislied his article, The Fleshly 
Bchool of Poetry, as a pamphlet. Rossetti was 
now in a depressed state of health, suffering 
much from insomnia, from an abuse of chloral as a 
palliative, and from weakened eyesight (he often 
thought he would become blind, as liis father had 
very nearly been). The literary detraction, con- 
spiring with physical malady, produced a strong 
and exaggerated effect upon him ; and from about 
the middle of 1872 he became morbidly sensitive 
and gloomy, and very recluse in his Jiabifs of life, 
though liis naturally stron" sense, and his turn of 
mind, in which a good deal of humour and practic- 
ality was blended with idealism, continued to form 
a .substantial counterbalance. In 1881 he pub- 
lished a second volume of iioems named Ballads 
and Bonnets (containing some of his finest work, 
‘Rose Mary,’ ‘The AVhito Ship,’ ‘The Kind’s 
Tragedy,’ and the completed sonnet-sequence, ‘ The 
House of Life’ ), and at the same time he re-issued, 
with some omissions and interpolations, the Poems 
of 1870. His liealth was by this time extremely 
shattered. A touch of paralysis affected him 
towards the end of 1881, and, retiring in the hope 
of some improvement to Birchington-on-Sea, near 
Margate, he died there of ureemia on _9tli April 
1882. Tiie poetry of Rossetti is intense in feeling, 
exalted in tone, highly individual in personal gift, 
picturesque and sometimes pictorial m treatment, 
and elaborately wrought in literary form. These 
characteristics are sometimes made consistent with 
simplicity, bub more generally with subtlety, of 
emotion or of thought. As in his paintings, there 
is a strong mediaeval tendency. It is now geneially 
allowed that Mr Buchanan’s charges of immorality 
against the writings were wide of the mark ; 
indeed, he himself has admitted and proclaimed as 
much, Rossetti was intimate at one or other 
])eriod of his life with ni«any of the best men of 
the (lay. In politics he took no part. His religious 
views were vague— at times negative enough; 
but lie had a strong sense of reverence, and 
a tendency to Buperstition rather than distinct 
faith. In person he was of middling height, with 
a handsome, expressive physiognomy, more Italian 
than English, His portrait, a pencil- drawing 


executed by himself towards the age of eighteen, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. He was 
generous, unthrifty, wann-tempered, "clear-lieaded 
but not discursive in habit of mind, very natuial 
and unaffecte«l in manner, concentrated in aims 
and mode& of work. In almost all conij^anies in 
which he mixed he assumed and preserved a marked 
ascend enc^y, flue to his exceptional faculty and un- 
coniprumibing tone of mind and character^ 

Christina Georgina ItossETTr, younger 
flaughter of Gabriele and Frances Roa^etti, was 
born in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London, 
on 5tli December 1830. She was brought up 
entiiely at home under her inotlier’s tuition, as 
a member of the Anglican Church. She began 
writing veise in^ early girlhood. Before she 
was seventeen a little volume of her poetry wa's 
]nivately printed bv her maternal grand fat lier, 
Gaetano Polidoii, wlio kept a printing-pres.s for his 
own convenience tat Ids residence in London. Her 
publications are Gohlin-Market and uiher Poe. ms 
(1862), The Prineds Progress ami other Poems 
(1866), Singsong (1872), A Pageant and other 
Poems (1881); and, in piose, Commonplace (nul 
other Stories (1870), Speaking Likenesses (1874), 
and a few volumes of a devotional kind, among 
which the one named Time Files, a Reading Diary, 
containing many compositions in veise inter^perseU, 
deserves particular mention. Tiie majority of her 
poems, iu a collected form, were re-issued in 1890, 
Misa Ros&etti, who.se health has generally been 
moie or less weak, lia-^ lived a very secluded life, 
divided principally betw'een the family-affections, 
and more especially devoted attention to Iier 
motlier (who died at a very ailvanced age in 1886), 
ainl eanie&t religiou.s thought and piactice. In 
direct poetic gift and intrinsic quality of poetry 
alie may he regarded as fully equal to her brother 
Dante Gabriel, although the outcome is of a less 
conspicuous kiiul. Her poems have a singular 
degree of grace, delicacy, and spontaneity, deep in 
feeling, sensitive and certain in touch, and marked 
by great purity of emotional thought, and ]>y an 
unfailing instinct of style. Several of her lyrics 
have been set to music, and cantatas for tAvo of the 
longer jioems — Gohlim Market and Songs in a Corn- 
field — have been composed by Mr Aguilar anti 
Professor Macfarien. 

As to Gabriele Rossetti, various critical articles regard- 
ing liim, more especially discussing or confuting his views 
concerning Dante, &c,, will be found in contemporary 
periodicals, and in some volumes; the work of Aroux, 
entitled Bunte HtrCiiqiie, JRSroUitionnaire, it Sociali&te 
(1851), is founded chiefly on Rossetti’s researches, which 
it presents in an exaggerated form. There is no complete 
biography of Gabriele Rossetti. As to Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, see William Sharp, Dante Gabriel Rossitti, a Record 
and Study (1882); HaU, Caine, Recollections of DanU 
Gabriel Rossetti (1882); Joseph Knight, Life of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti ( 1887 ; ‘ Great Writers ’ series ) ; William 
Rosetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer 
(1889) ; also the article on Rossetti in the EncycUpcedia 
Britannica, written by Tlieodore Watts. As to the 
]jrincipal writings of Gabriele Rossetti and tliree of his 
children, our articles furnish the requisite details. The 
younger brother, William Michael, has published the 
following books : Dante's Comedy, the Hell, blank verse 
translation U865) ; -Fine Art, chief y Contemporary 
(1807); Lives of Famous Poets (1878); Life of John 
Keats (1887) ; Shelley's Adonais, with Holes, Ac. (Claren- 
don Press, 1891 ) ; annotated editions of Shelley and of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (2 vols. 1886), and other writings. 

Rossi, Pellegrino, was horn of a noble family 
at Carrara, 13th July 1787. He studied at Bologna, 
and was made professor of Law there at twenty- 
five. Exited after the fall of Murat, he obtained a 
chair at Geneva, and there Avrote Ids TraiU dc 
Droit Pinal. In 1833 Louia-Philippe called him 
to Paris, and appointed him professor of Political 
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Economy at the College de Erance. Eor his Qours dc 
Droit Oonstit'iitionn&l ( 1830) lie was naturalised and 
made a member of the Chamber of Peers. lie ^\'as 
sent to Home as aniba&aador in 18^5, and there 
witnessed all the events of 1848, haviuj^ again 
become an Italian subject after the fall of Loiiis- 
Philippe, When called to the ministry Jiy Pius 
IX. bssi strove to oppose the party favourable^ to 
the Hou-se of Savoy, and devised an alliance with 
Naples, his object being a confederation of Italian 
l)riuces with the pope as president. ^ Tliis roused 
the hatred of tho Homans, and Koasi was stabljed 
to death by an uiiknown hand on the 15th Novem- 
ber 1848. 

ltossiiU 9 (iioACCHiNO Antoj^io, Italian operatic 
composer, avus horn at Pesaro, on the Adriatic, 
February ‘29, 1792, and was the only child of 
Giuseppe Rossini, town trumpeter ana iiis[)ect(n' 
of slaughter-houses, fioiu whom he inherited his 
brightness and huinoui . From the age of seven he 
studied music and .singing at Rologna under various 
masters, till in 1807, after having appeared as con- 
ductor of the local Accadeiiiia dei Concord i, he 
entered the Bologna Licco, or conservatorium, lie 
soon became known in neighbouring towns as 
accom])anist at the tiieatrea, travelling along witli 
his father, now a horn-player. Numerous oi)cratic 
Avorka, mostly successful, Avere written for the 
tiieatroa at Venice, Bologna, Rome, i&e. ; atMihin, 
in 1812, La Fietra di Fariajom made a great im- 
pression, and gained the com pose v exemption from 
the French conscription. Next year Fa)u)rQ.di^ at 
Venice, created tlie wildest excitoiuent, Avliich soon 
spread over Italy. After producing several other 
Avorks, now niostly forgotten, he was engaged as 
musical director of the 8an Carlo and Bel Fomio 
theatres at Naples. On February 5, 1816, Avas 
brought out at the Argenthio theatre in Rome 
11 Barhkre di SavUjlia^ founded on Beaumarchais' 
play, and Avritten in thirteen tlays. From tho 
predilection of the Romans for the aged Paosicllo, 
Avho Jiait Avritten an opera on tlie same play, juitl 
from a seiiea of ludicrous accidenls, it resulted 
on the lust night in a complete fiasco ; but next 
night, after the lirst act had been fairly lioavd, the 
niblic in tlieir eiibhusiasru proceeded to Rossini’s 
muse, and comhicled him to tlie theatre in triuni])h ; 
and its popularity iucrc'ascd Avith eacli succeeding 
repreacubabion. Of all his works it has the prospect 
of mo.st lasting vitality, and in its complete accord 
Avitli the libretto is the most porfcct as a Avholo. 
Otello next came out in Naples, and marked an 
advance in the style of serious opera, but was not 
at first successful ; the tragedy Avas too sombre. 
The comic Cemrciiiola^ in 1817> was favourably 
received in Rome, and immediately thereafter La 
Gazza Ladra obtained a triumph at Milan. 
These Avere rapidly followed at Naples by Arinida 
and il/oA’fi in Eyiito (1818), La Donna dol La(jo 
( 1819 ), and Ilf iS'cco?irfo { 1820 ). In 18*21 lie 
married Isabella (Jolbran, who had sung fre()nently 
in his operas, and the tAVo proceeded to Vienna, 
Avhere Ids music and his attractive ])ersonality 
carried^ all before him, in spite of some bitter 
oiiposition. After his return to Bologna, Scmiira- 
nncU was Avribten in 1823 for tlie Fonice Theatre, 
Venice; but though the greatest, or at least the 
most advanced, of his Italian works, it liad only a 
lukewarm reception — it Avas too heavy for the 
Venetians. Invited to London, he and his wife on 
their Avay thither paid their first visit to Paris, 
Avhero he had so cordial a reception that he resolved 
to return. In England lie was AA^elcomcil Avitli tho 
reatest favour by the king and tlie aristocracy, 
ut produced no new Avork, though much avos said 
of an opera intended for the King’s Tlieatre- 

On his return to Paiis he entered on the 
duties of director of the Th6htre Ibalion for 


eighteen months; and, though not exactly the 
man for such a jinst, he had the t'redifc of 
engaging several famoun singerb, and produced 
some of lus {ilremly Avritten operas, as well as 
Meyerbeer’s Crocuito, Retained in the service of * 
the kiiig> he Avent on to adaiit several of hia works ^ 
to French taste : Maoinctto, apiiearing in its riCAv 
shajic as La Bicyc de Corinm; il/oi.9c ; and Lc 
Comte d^Ory, neAN', but Avorked up from old niateiial. 
After ail interval of a year, spent in retirement and 
study, theie api>cared at the Acad6mio, on August 
3, 1829, Jiis gn-eatest AVork, Gniihmmo Telly con- 
ceived anti Avritten in a style entirely different from 
and superior to that of his Italian operas, and more 
nearly conforming to motlei-ii dramatic ideas. Its 
suocess Avus iinmedialo and innnense, but, chiefly 
ou'ing ItJ the Avrotohed libretto, not lasting. Fium 
bids pei’iod till his death liis pen Avas scarce! moie 
tliau once again I’osumed j e.xctmt a foAv triile.s, its 
only product Avas tlio Liabal d^hdevy first given in 
1841, bigldy attractive and ahvays popular, hut 
little in keeping Avilli tlie maje.stio sadncAss of the 
subject. After the decision, 'in bis favour, of a 
tedious laAvsuit, ho retii-ed in 1830 to Bologna, to 
comfort tlie last years of his father, and to oestow 
the utmost care on the JJoco, A^'llicJl he raised to a 
high position as a school of music, liis Avife died 
in 1845, and in 1847, after lie had manie<l again, 
revfdiitionary disturhaimes di‘Ovo him from Bologna 
to Florence. In 1855 ho returned to Paris, and in 
his villa at Pansy hceaine one of tljc most noted 
and atti active perHonalities of the capital. lie died 
tlmre, November 13, 1868. He Htands at the licad 
of Italian compaaors for tho stage, though Verdi 
has now far Aviuor poiuilaiity and greater dramatic 
force and passion, and thougli only a few of his 
operas still hold tho field —above all, tiiv Jiarhry 
Scinirairlday and Willktin Tall, Jlis early Avorks 
would now sound stvangudy old- fashioned, but he 
led Liie Avay in roh)rni and progress ni) to modern 
ideas. While all iiis ini prov omen tH had 1)een else- 
Avhovo anticipated by Mozart, and soino of his 
devicjes avok^ very transparonf- and soon became 
hackneyed, the taste of the audionc<*H for Avliom 
he wrote must not be forgotten in OHtimating his 
muhii!. ''Tins greatest^ of his varied gifts Avas an 
inexluiustible facility in crcaifng melodies Aviucliat 
ouco doHglit tho ear — an unacquivablo possession, 
and tlic iirst retiuisito of a groat comptmor ; and 
Uumgh ho did not use all the means available in 
his art, the splemlid results he obtained are pcrluipa 
on lliat account even tlm more remarkable. 

SrSvo llu3 hiograidiy by 11. IS. ICdAvavds {18(19), the namo 
iiuthor’s sh(trtoi* Idfo iu the ‘Grout JVluHiolanB’ norioa 
(1881), niul tlu' more oxtuusivu Prenoli work of M. 
Azovudo (1H(!0). "L’horo tu'u nlso Avorlcs on llosBim by 
JMontrond, Zaimlmi (1875), and Bitturd (1882), 

ItoHHO Aniico. PmiviivuY. 

l£o)!iS-Hliire. See Roas anj) PxujiviAiiTy. 

Rosier (corrupted from Register) is a list of 
individuals, or corps, kept by the AMmous staiT 
oilicers of tlu^ army to ensure tho allotment of 
duties iu propcM' nitalion. ^I'hus tdllcers are de- 
tailed in turn for guard, eonrt-martial, or other 
duties, according to the dis trick, garrison, or regi- 
men Lai rosLor. Rogiments, hattalions, ami batteries 
take their turn of foxvdgn service according to the 
adjutaut-generars rosU'r. 

Rostock^ the most ini])oi’tant town of Meeklem 
burg-ScliAverin, and one of tho buHiest nor is on the 
Baltic, fltands on the W^ai’uoAV, 7 miloH from its 
moutli and 00 milow by mil NK of Bchwerin. R 
eonsists of tlie city proper, siD’roundod by promen- 
ades on the silo of the old fortilications, and 
suburbs Avhich luivo grown up Ijoyond them. It 
has busy fairs for Avook horses, and cattle ; iniporb 
coal, AA'ine, herrings, ]Kitroleiun, groceries, timber 
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&:c, ; exports ^rraiii, woo], flax, and cattle ; owns a 
iiiercaiibile fleet of 750 vessels of some 150,000 tons ; 
and is entered annually by more than 900 ve‘^&el> 
of about 120,000 tons* VesaeU above 200 tons un- 
load in part at '^Yarneniiinde, at tlie mouth of the 
river. The industries are very varied, the moat 
important being shipbuilding, the making of 
machinery, tanning, brewing, distifling, the manu- 
facture of hats, tobacco, iS:c. The university, 
founded in 1-118, but rebuilt in 1867, the cluef 
of the public institutions ; it lias 40 teach ei>, 360 
students, a library of 140,000 volumes, an observa- 
tory, and ail experimental agricultural colony. 
Amongst the clinrches aie St Mary’s (1398-1472), 
one of the finest Gothic churches of north Germanv, 
in which is a monument of Grotius, and St Peter^s, 
with a tower 414 feet high. The ducal palace 
(1702) and the ]4th-ceiitury Gothic town-house i 
also deserve mention. There is a handsome public , 
park, Tlie statue of BUicher, a native of the town, ; 
adorns one of the scmare-i. Pop. (1875) 34,172; 
(1890) 44,388. Kostoclc, an ancient Slav town, wa^ 
burned to the ground by Waldernar of Denmark in 
1161. In 1314 it came to Mecklenburg. About 
this time it enjoyed great repute as a powerful 
iiiember of the 'Hanseatic League, and secured 
important righS of self-government. It still pos- 
sesses a thoroughly republican municipal constitu- 
tion, and forms a separate estate in the Meck- 
lenburg Assembly. See history by Koppmann 
(Rostock, 1887). 

itostoir, (1) a town of south Ru^'sia, stands at 
the head of the delta of the Don and on the rail- 
way (1875) from ^^loscow to the Caucasus. It 
owes its origin to the foundation of a fortress, 
here in 1761, since wliich time the progress of the 
town, owing to its advantageous situation, has 
been remarkable. Pop. (1881) 44,500; (1885) 
61,256. It exports corn, linen, and wool to the 
value of £3,000,000 a year ; its import.^ only 
reach £30,000. The manufactures are growing 
rapidly, the principal articles produced being ropes, 
tobacco, macaroni, soap, and leather ; but there 
are also shipbuilding-yards, wool- cleansing estab- I 
lishments, and caviare-factories. Two important 
fairs are held here every year. — (2) One of the 
oldest towns of Russia, stands on a small lake, 129 
miles by rail NNE. of Moscow, and lia"^ celebrated 
market- gardens, a large fair, an extensive trade, 
tallow -works, and coarse linen manufactures. Pop. 
11,898, 

Rostopchiiic, PliODOR Vassilievich, Count, 
a Russian general, was born in the government of 
Orel, March 23, 1763, and entered the Russian 
military service as a lieutenant in the Imperial 
Guard. He won great influence over the weak 
mind of the Emperor Paul, who promoted him to 
various offices in rapid succession. In May 1812 
the Emperor Alexander appointed him governor of 
Moscow. He it was, according to tlie French 
writers, Avho planned and began with his own 
hand the burning of Moscow. But in 1823 he 
])uhlished La V6rU6 sttr Vlncerulic de Moscou 
(Paris, 1823), in which he rebuts the charge, 
affirming that this action was due in part to a few 
of tlio inhabitants, and in part to the violence and 
negligence of the French. Nevertheless, he subse- 
quently recalled this denial and admitted his share 
in tlie burning, in that lie at least set lire to his 
own mansion -house. He died at Moscow, January 
SO, 1826, His works, which include a number of 
historical memoirs, two comedies, &c., in Russian 
and French, wove publisbed at St Petersburg in 
1853. See life by Sclinitzler (Paris, 1863) and by 
S5gnr (Paris, 1872). 

Ro8Avitha, or Hrotswitha. See Drama, 
Vol. IV. p. 83, 
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Kot* See Fli^ke, Dry Rot. 

Rotation* When all points of a body aie 
nioviiig with the same Velocity ( q.v.) the motion 
is one of puie translation, and" L easy to coinpie- 
liencl. V’lien, however, this condition is not ful- 
filled there must exist the kind of motion known 
as rotation. As simple exanqiles, take the whirl- 
ing of a flywheel or the motion of the hands of a 
watcli. In such case.s we readily .see that there is, 
ill the rotating body, a row of points which does 
not itself move. This row of points is called the 
axis of rotation, and everj’ otlier point in the body 
de&ciibes a ciicle about it. To specify the motion 
comxjletely we must know not only the position of 
this axis, but also the rate of rotation and the sense, 
clockwise or couiitei clockwise, Avith Avhich the body 
is lotatiiig about the axis. The rate of rotation 
may he measured hy the number of revolutions 
made in a cdiosen Lime. It is more scientific, hoAv- 
ever, to measiue it in terms of the angular speed. 
If the body is rotating unifoimly the angular sjieed 
i'j the angle descrihed in unit time b^' any plane 
draAvn in the body parallel to or containing the 
axis of lotation; e.g. Avith the unit of time one 
.sidereal day, the earth's aiigulai speed about its 
axis is 2Tr or 360^ ; but Avith tlie second as the unit 
of time the angular speed i'- a quarter of a minute 
of arc, or •0()(X)73 in radians. 

In a.^imxde geonietiic Avay a gi\en rotation nniA* 
be lepie.sented by a directed line taken of length 
lui 111 eiic ally equal to the angular .sj^eed, and draAvn 
along the axL of rotation in that diiectioii Avliich 
L related to the sense of rotation exactly as the 
to-and-fio motion of a right-handed scrcAV "is to tlie 
lotational motion of the seieAv. Such a directed 
quantity of definite length and of definite line 
position is called by Clitford a 7 -otvr. It is a Vector 
( q.A'.) under the restriction that its lie in sxiace is 
limited to a paiticular stiaight line. 

So long as tlie axi«- of lotatioii is fixed Avith 
reference to lines Avhich apjiGar steady to us, there 
is no difficulty in axquehending the chaiactcr of 
the motion. Take, hoAvever, the case of a carriage 
Avlieel or boy’s hoop rolling along the road. Here 
we may regard the Avlieel as rotating about an axis 
(IraAvn through the centre, Avhile the axis is at t lie 
aaine time travelling fovAvard Avith a definite linear 
speed— i. e. Ave may regard the motion as a combin- 
ation of translation and rotation. In this par- 
ticular case we may, hoAvever, lepiesent the motion 
at each instant as one of pure rotation about an 
axis coinciding Avith the instantaneou.s line of 
contact of the Avheel Avith the road. For, with 
rolling and no slipping, this line of contact Aiitli 
the road is for the moment at rest. And it is 
almost self-evident that, if at any instant there 
exists in rigid connection Avitli a moving body an 
axis momentarily at rest, the instantaneous motion 
' jjiusfc be of tlie character of a rotation about this 
axis, The above is a simple exauiifie of Avhat 
holds generally in uniplanar motion— i.e. motion 
in which every point of the bodj’ moves in a plane 
perpendicular to a fixed direction. TJie general 
theorem is that any uniplanar displacement Avhat- 
ever (which is not a pure translation) can be 
effected by a pure rotation about a determinate 
axis. Since any given motion may be regarded 
as consisting of a succesaiou of displacements, it 
folloAvs that any such uniplanar motion can be 
effected by a succession of lotations^ about instan- 
taneous axes Avliose successiA^e positions in space 
and in the body are determinate. 

In uniplanar motions generally it is clear that 
the instantaneous axis of rotation, hoAvever mucli 
it may move both in space and in tlie^ body, must 
alAA'a^'s remain parallel to the same direction. If 
discontinuous motion be excluded — and all natural 
motions are continuous— this instantaneous axis 
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Avili pa.ss continiionhly froii] ]Hxsidoii to })o»itioiL 
It will trace out cyliiulrical surface^, one lu Kpace 
and one in the )) 0 <.l 3 ^ ; and at any gi\’on instant 
these surfaces will touch along tfie line which is 
for the moment the instantaneous asis. It is not 
difticult to show that the complete motion of the 
body may be lepresented by the rolling of one of 
these surfaces upon the other. In the shnple ca.-se 
of the carriage wheel tlie rolling surfaces are 
evidently tlie circumference of the wheel and the 
plane of the road. These theoienis in uniplanar 
motion have many interesting applications in the 
kinematics of inacliiner^" (see ilinchin’s Uitiplanar 
Kinematics^ Clarendon Press, 188‘2). 

If the motion is not uniplanar it is no longer 
possible in general to re})resent it by a succession 
of pure rotations. There is, however, a very 
remarkable theorem, which can he proved with- 
out difficulty, but which is hard of aiijn'ehension 
and even of acceptation. It is that after any dis- 
placement whatever of a body in space there is, 
in the body or ligidl^^ connected with it, a line of 
])oints which is simply .shifted along its own line 
in space. The whole displacement nia.y then he 
efleoted b,y means of a .sliding along Ihis^ line to- 
gether ivith a pure rotation about it— in otlier 
words, by a delinite screw motion with reference 
to this line as axis (.see SciiEW). Even in the 
simpler case, when by lixing one point of a hodj'' 
we quite exclude translation, it is not ea\y to 
greasp the significance of the fact that after any 
displacement there is always one row of points 
which occupy exactly the same positions a.s before 
the displacement. From this theorem it follows 
that, however sucli a body may be moving, there is 
momentarily a line which is at rest. This line is 
the instantaneous axis of lotation. It alwa^^s 
passes through the Jixed point, and will as it shifts 
in time describe two coidcal surface.s, one in space 
and the other in the bo(^ 3 ^ given continuous 

motion can then be eilected hj" the rolling of one 
determinate conical .surface lixed in the l)od,y upon 
another fixed in space. A.s a familiar example 
take an ouUnary spinning- top. Here to the eye 
there is in general a rotation of the top about its 
axis of figure, wdiile at the same time the top 
executes a conical motion about a vertical line 
througli the point of support. In reality, however, 
at any instant of time the top is subject to one 
rotation about an instantaneous axis, whieli coin- 
cides neitlier ^Yitll the axis of figure nor with the 
vertical line. This instantaneous axis executes a 
definite conical motion, both in the body and in 
space. Clerk- Maxwell (see his collected paper.s) 
devised a very ingenious and .simple optical method 
for observing the position of the instantaneous axis, 
and so .studying experimentally its motions with 
reference to the top. It sliould ho mentioned in 
conclusion that infinitely small rotations are 
resolved and compounded according to the same 
laws as velocities and forces, so that we niaj^ 
regard the instantaneous angular velocity of a 
rotating bodj^ as made up of component angular 
velocities about any three chosen axes. It is thii.s 
that the subject is usually treated analytically. 
Such a treatment, however, is essentially artificial ; 
and for a natural treatment \vc Jinrst go to geo- 
metry or to the Calculus of Quaternions (q.v. ). 

Rotation of Crops. In siicccs.sfnl tillage- 
farming it is a fundamental principle that the 
variopa crop.s shall be grown in a well-considered 
rotation.^ There are solid reasons for this. The 
plants, like the animals, of the farm differ much in 
their Jiabits and in the different sorts of food upon 
which they subsist. Although all plants ten(l to 
exhau.st the soil, tliey do so in ^videly different 
degrees ; they withdraw from the soil difierent 
kinds and quantities of ingredients. Some of the 


farm crop,s have long, penetrating roofs, which 
draw nourishment from the deej>cr layers of the 
soil; others have short or fe])rea(ling roots, AAhich 
ramify near the surface. Certain crops occupy the 
ground for a much longer period than otliers ; some 
encourage the growth of Aveeds or interfcM-e with 
tlie proper cleaning of the land ; othei.s facilitate 
the work of eradicating Aveeds ; and Jizially, 
the ' crop residues ' of the various plants of tlie 
farm differ greatly. A glance at the folloAving 
iigures, giving the average Aveight of the juincipid 
ingredients removed (pei acre in lbs.) from the .soil 
b^^ the leading farm crops, Avill slioAV the importance 
of groAving these crojis upon a carefiilly-con.sidered 


system of rotation. 

Nitrogen, Fot.'iHli. 

Lilac 

Phos- 
phoi ic 

Billcn 

AVliejiL (30 bxisliela) . . . 

. 43 

28-S 

0-2 

Aci<l. 
21 T 

96-9 

Barley (40 Im&hels). . , 

. 48 

35 7 

0 2 

207 

08 6 

Oata q 45 bu.^liei.'i) . . 

. r)S 

dO 1 

ll'G 

10-4 

85-3 

Swedea (21 toiih) 

ir,3 

118 6 

G3 G 

32 '6 

10 0 

Turnips (17 tona) 

112 

14 8 '8 

74-0 

33-1 

7 7 

M.angolda ( 22 tons ) 

.117 

3007 

42‘0 

52-0 

17 0 

Potatoes (fl tons) 

. 17 

70-5 

3 '4 

21 'G 

2 

Beans (30 biishela) 

. 00 

07T 

20-2 

2U 1 

73 

Clover hay (2 tons). 

.102 

83-4 

00-1 

24-0 

7 0 

Meadow li.ay (li tons) 

. 40 

50 '9 

32 1 

12-3 

56 9 


Tt is tlms obvious that by alternating tlic root, 
the cereal, and, the grass piiid clover crops the pro- 
ducing poAver of the soil i.s more ea.sily maintained, 
and its exhauf^Uon longer deferred. AVith the 
fuller knoAvledge Avhich is noAV available both as to 
the wants of the plants and the mi'ansof sniqdying 
these wants, it is possible, and in eertaiu eases also 
practicable, for the farmer to groAV AAith suece,ssthe 
same kind of crop on tlie same land year after year 
foi- almost any length of time. A more econon'iical 
method, however, is to alternate the crops, so that 
the natural resources of the soil and the repairing 
inlhiences incident to a judicious rotation maj^ he 
utilised to full advantage. It Avas long ago demon- 
strated in practice that Avlion land lies for a few 
years under grass and clover it becomes enriched 
with ash constituents and nitrogen. The gras.ses 
and clovers nut onl.y increase the quantity oi nitro- 
gen in the surface soil by draAA’ing snpidies of it 
from the subsoil and from the atmosphere, but 
the^’- have also the jiower of conserving that 
accumulated nitrogen in a form in Avhicli it is 
easily made available to a crop of grain. Points 
often insufficiently considered in tillage-farming 
are the period of grOAVth and the sea.son of the year 
during Avhich the crop occupies tliC ground. Judg- 
ing from the table given above, one Avould inmgine 
that turai^LS avouUI require in the form of manure 
far more nitrogen than i.s required for Avheat. In 
}iractice, liowever, it is Avell kiioAVu that exactly 
the reverse is the case. The difference in the points 
just mentioned, that is in the period aiut sea- 
son of the growth of the tAvo crops, is I’esponaible 
for this important peculiarity. Nitrification ( q. v, ), or 
the formation of nitrates in the soil, is most acti\‘e 
during summer and aiitunin, and the cereal cro])& 
thus occupy the ground at the time when the soil is 
comparatively deficient in nitrates. Tlio root-crop 
on the other liand is in full growth in the autumn, 
Avhen tlie supply of nitiaies in the soil is at the 
maximum. Root-crops consumed on the farm are 
therefore a good preparation for succeeding crops 
of cereals. The precise form of rotation most suit- 
able for particular fai*ms varies greatly', tlepending 
upon various circums Lances, and especially the 
nature of the soil, climate, markets, available 
su PI dies of extra manures, amount of live-stock 
kept, &c. That course of cropping is evidently 
the most desirable which Avill economically secure, 
with thorough cleanness of the soil, a high and in- 
creasing state of fertility. 

Many rotations are based upon the Norfolk or 
four-course system, which consists of (1) clover or 
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mixed ''eetU ; (“2} wheat mi, in many pait^^ 

(if Sculliiini, oat*,; (3) tiiniip-. ■'Vveile^, iiiaiiijmld**, 
potatue-*, ov iiare fallow; {4) harlev. The detaiN 
of tlii'i hV'rjteui are geiieiaU\ as follow^. The elo\er^ 
or aie monn or y’razeil ; wlien cut tliey aie 

either ursed green or are diied for hay ; the 'iteoad 
cro)) iss cartetl home for the cattle or hoi'*eft ; near 
to^\ ns it is r5(dd otV; or it is consumed on tiie ground 
in rack*: hy sheep, wliich on mo-,t highly cultivated 
fainib receive liesides a daily allowance of cake or 
corn. Tn di&iiicts where the townonaiiuie can be 
obtained a top dressing is applied as soon a?, the 
first crop of grass is cut. On the poor and worse 
cultivated .soils the grass-crop occasionally remains 
duw'U for two, or even three yeai-*, tliu** extending 
a four into a live or six years' rotation. The clovei-j 
or mixed seeds are ploughed up in autumn, and 
followed generally in Pmulaud hy wheat, and in 
-Scotland liy oat>. Tlioe ciop-^ aie now’ often 
drilled, to admit of hoi^e and hand hoeing. After 
harvest the .stubble is, if po'sNible, cleaned by the 
scaiitier, grubber, or plough and hanow- ; or, wheie 
the management for several yeai*, lut" been good, 
any patches of coucli-gra*-s or other weeds are be'-t 
forked out by hand. The land, e*'pecially if hea^ y, 
or intended for mangolds drilled on the Hat, as prac- 
tised in the drier parts of England, may tlien be 
Jiianured and deeply ploughed : tlie gnibber and 
harrow’s, in April or May, sufiice to pre[iare for the 
drilling of mangolds or Nwmde*-. Heavy land, in- 
tended either for loots or barley, should, in spring, 
be di'5tiirbed as little as po-^^ible. In .Scotland, 
ami the cooler moist climate'^ of the noith 
and west of England, tuinip> and potatoes are 
grown on laised diills or balks, in wdiioh the 
manuie lie» immediately underneath the plant. 
PTeipieut horse and hand lioeings slum Id ensure 
the thorough cleaning of the crop. Unless in the 
neighhourhooil of towns, wdiere it is greatly more 
profitable to sell off the wdiole of the root-crop, jiart 
of the sw’ede or mangold crop is taken home lor the 
cattle, and the remainder consumed by sheep in 
tlie field. After the fallow’ or cleaning crop another 
cereal crop is grown; under the Norfolk syatein 
this is generally barley, wuth wdiich the clovers or 
seeds are sow’ii out. Where sewage or tank water 
is available Italian rye-grass is often used, and on 
land in high condition early large and repeated cut- 
tings are obtained ; but rye- grass has tlie disadvan- 
tage of being a w’orse preparation than clover for 
the wheat-crop which usually follow.^. The chief 
failing of the four-course system consists in the 
frequent recnn'ence of clover, W’hich cannot be 
successfully growm oftener than once in six or 
eight years. To obviate this ditliculty one-half of 
the clover quarter is iiow’’ often put under lieans, 
peas, or vetches, thus keeping the grass or clover 
seeds eight 3 ^ears apai't. 

The Norfolk four-course sy.stem is unsuitable for 
heav^*^ laud, wiiere a large breadth of roots cannot 
be profitably "rown, and where their place, as a 
cleaning crop, is taken by bare fallow’, \’etche3, or 
pulse. Bare fallow^s are, however, nmcii less fre- 
quent than formerl}’, being now’ confined to the 
most refractory of clays, or to subjects that are 
so hopelessly full of 'weeds as to require for their 
extirpation 'several w^eeks of summer w’eatlier, and 
the repeated use of the steam or horse ploughs, the 
scarifier, grubber, and harrows. In such circuni- 
.stances winter vetches are often put in during Sep- 
tember or October, are eaten off by sheep and 
lioi’ses in June or July, and the land afterwards 
cleaned : this practice is extensively pursued on 
the Jieavier lands in the midland and southern 
counties of England. In such localities the follow’- 
ing s^’steni is approved of ; (1) The clover leas are 
seeded with (2) wheat ; then, come (3) beans, pulse, 
or vetches, manured, horse or hand hoed; (4) on 


i good land wheat asucceed** ; [o) oat*-, or bailey often 
j follow, but, to pi event undue exhaustion of'phait- 
food, thi^ -yNtem rermiica coUhideiablc outlay in 
, artilieuil manuie--, cake, and coni; (6j a fallow, or 
J fdlbov cio[», (leej/iy and rhoiougid^' cultivated, and 
I well maiiureil, conic's to icrslure cleaiiuc'-s and 
I fcuility ; (7) barlc\ or wheat is drilled, and 
I amung*-t tin*, tlic clmer-seeiK /ue ‘•own. On tlie 
heavier car.-e-lamU in Scotlaud the following plan 
of cropping is piactised : (1 ) Clover ; i2] oats ; (3) 
bean^ ; ('ll ^^lleat ; (o) root-ciop, usually including 
a con*'idei able breadth of jiotatoe> ; (0) whe.at ,* 17) 
barley, with wdncli the clo^eis or mixed glasses are 
sinvii. Under this system it is dillicult, with so few 
cleaning crop**, to keep the land clean ; loot.*-, be- 
.ddes, aie not produced in (piantitie.-^ sullideiit pio- 
perl}’ to *'Uj)pry either cattle or sheep during the 
w'inter. To icmedy the-e defects ioot« may he 
intioduced after the oats, and would he followed 
either liy wheat or barley. Tbi« extends the sta- 
tion fiom ‘-eieii to nine t eai*-. 

In most w’cll- cultivated dUtiiets, wdiether of 
he.a\y or light laud, ,st(jek-faimiug is extending, 
and a more \igoiou*- etlbrt is being made to ifii&e 
the fei tility of the laud. Bout-ciop*- are accordingly 
more laigel^’ grown ; indeed, it is .sometimes founil 
pro li table to grow’ hvo root-ciops coiisecntively ; 
tlins, after tmnip-, .^wedes, cabbages, or luangoItU, 
well maiiuicd Iroin the luw’u or faniuard, and 
eaten off by sheej), potatoes of ^iipeiior rjualit^’ are 
produced with one ploughing and a dose of port- 
able manure, Sjiecialitie- of management occur in 
almost every locality. Near London, and in other 
soiitheiii districts, early potatoes or jieas are grown 
for market, and arc immediately followed by tur- 
nips. In inan^’ ptuts of Eiiglaiul, w’heie the soil 
and climate are good, rye or vetches sown in 
autumn are consumed in early sumnier, and a 
root-crop tlien put in. 

Good rotations do not necessarih’ ensure good 
farming ; the^’ aie merely’ mean a to an end. And 
as agricultural education and en tei pi?>e extend 
fixed rotations will be less regardeil. The market - 
gaulencr, "who extracts a gieai deal inoie from his 
laud than the fanner has hitherto been able to do, 
does not adheie to any definite system of cropping. 
If the farm is kept clean and in improving condi- 
tion there can be no harm in growing whatever 
crojis it is adapted to produce. Cro]7ping clauses 
are requisite during only the three or four last 
years of a tenancy. The restrictions found in some 
agreements, preventing the growth of clover for 
seed, flax, and even potatoes, are inadmissible. 
Equally objectionable are clauses against the .sale 
of particular sorts of produce, such as hay or roots. 
TJje farmer, if lie is fit to he entrusted with the 
use of the land, ought to be permitted to grow or 
sell oil a]i 3 ’ crop he pleases, provided an equivalent 
in manure be brought back. On ■well- cultivated 
hind, in good condition, it is now the practice of 
the best farmers to take oats or barley after wheat ; 
indeed, some of the best ni.alting barley in Essex, 
on the Scottish carse-lands, and elsewdiere is now’ 
grown after wheat. The fiequeiit growth of 
cereals, and the heaviest of hay and root crops, 
even wdien removed from the farm, may be fairly 
compensated for b^’ judicious and liberal treatment 
W’itli town-dung, sewage, oi' artificial inaiuires. 
The id ant-food disposed of in the more ordinaiy 
sales of the farm is econoniically restored liy the 
use of bones or snpei-pliosphate, guano, or nitrate 
of soda, oi’ liy keeping plenty of .stock on the farm, 
and supplying them liberally with cake and corn. 
See also the article.^ Agricultuhk, Fallow, 
Manure, Soils, and those on the various crops. 

Rotatoria^ or Hotifera, a class of ininute 
aquatic animals, popularly called wheel-animal- 
cules. Most of -them are microscopic, very tiaus- 
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jiareiifc, and exceedingly active. The hocly is 
unsegmeuted, and ahnowt always heais a posterior 
ventral ‘foot,’ ami an anteiior equipment of cilia, 
whose moveineiits sii^^gest a rapidly rotating wheel. 
Another chai’acteristic structure is the masticating 
mill in the pharynx, a complex apjjaratus con.sisting 
in ]mrt of two liainniei's, ■which ■ivork against an 
anvil. The food seeiu-s to consist of yet smaller 
organisms and of organic dehiis. The nervous 
system consists of a single dorsal ganglion. There 
ib a bod\ -cavity containing Iluid, and there are 

muscles retract- 
ing and extend- 
ing the ciliated 
di.'ic and the foot. 
There are no cir- 
dilatory organs, 
hut two excretory 
tubes are present, 
llotifeas live both 
in fresh water.s 
and in the sea, 
and sometimes in 
dani]) moss. A 
few are parasitic. 
Some are able to 
buvvive desicca- 
tion, and may be 
wafted ahoiiL by 
the wind, lait it 
is likely that in 
some cases the 
regeneration 
after prolonged 
drought is due 
not to a revivifi- 
cation of the 
adults, hut to 
the development 
for a long time 
quiescent. There aie three kinds of eggs: small 
ova, which develop into males j thin-shelled summer 
ova ; and thick-shelled resting or Avinter ova. Audit 
is .said that a given female produces only one kind. 
SonietimeB they are laid in the water, or attached 
to Avater-plants ; &ometime.s they are liatched 

mthin the mother. In most, if not all cases, the eggs 
are parthenogenetic, developing AA ithout fertilisa- 
tion. For in one senes of rotifers (Pliilodinadm) 
the males have never been fonml ; while in other 
cases the males, which are \isnally smaller and 
simider than the females, do not succeed in fertilis- 
ing the eggs. As repre.sentative rotifers the 
following may be mentioned : Hotifcr vidijarist 
veiy common in stagnant fresh -water jjools ; 

Hydatlmt scida^ -with exceedingly rapid develop- 
ment ; Melieerfca, which forms an en sheathing case 
of disgorged pellets ; tlie parasitic Seison, Alhertia, 
Balatvo, which have lost, or almost lost, the char- 
acteristic ciliated Avheel ; Floscularia, liAdiig in a 
gelatinous case ; the exceedingly beautiful Siejihano- 
ceius ; Pedalion mira^ a unique jumniiig rotifer, 
witli fii.x hoUoAv leg-like appendnge.s. The ;ioological 
position of rotifers is uncertain, hut some regard 
them as veuiotely allied to Cha^topod worms. 

See Hudson and Gossc, The Motifera (1SS9); Plate, 
in Jemische ^citt,ch\ /. JSfaiiirwiss. (xix. 18S6). 

Rotche {Mergidm-alle), or the Little Auk, 
a bird measuring only 8 inches in length, and 
common in Avintoron the northern coasts of Britain, 
See Auk. 


Hydatina seuta ; 

(i, female dursal view : &, male ditto. 
(The llotifem, Hudson and Gossc.) 

of the eggs, AA'hich can remain 


ItotUe^ RichaPvD, one of the greatest specula- 
tive theologians of Germany, was born at Posen, 
28 th January 1799. From the hcIiooIs of Stettin and 
Breslau he passed to the universities of lieidelherg 
and Berlin, 'where he had among his teachers Daub, 
Hegel, Sclilciermacber, and Neandei’. After a tAvo 


years’ course in the clerical seminary at Wittenberg 
and a sliort period of lectuiing as privciUdocent at 
Breslau he .^eb out for Rome in December 1S23 as 
chaplain to Bunsen’s embassy. In 1828 he accepted 
a professorship in the Wittenberg seminary, wlienee 
in 1839 be migiated to fill a similar po.sition at 
Heidelberg. In 1849 be obej^ed a call to Bonn as 
professor and university preacher, but in 1854 be 
returned to Heidelberg as professor of Theology and 
member of the Oberkircbenratb, and here he died, 
August 20, 1867. Rqtlie A\'aa one of the noblest 
types of the theologian that Germany has j)ro- 
duced, in his ravo combination of simple iinvaid 
piety Avitli fearless boldness of tliought. The 
jiatient care he laAUslied on a Avife afHicted Avith a 
mental malady, the gi-eat peisonal influence he 
excited over his students, his humility, charity, 
and that magnificent prophetic optimism that 
already saAv the Avholc nniveise agloAV Avith 
the gloiy of tho Redeemer, all teslHy alike to the 
Ijeauty and elevation of his character. His con- 
ception of the kingdom of God founded by Jesus 
reminds an English reader of the grand sclieme 
of Hooker in its identification of the religious 
and moral functions of church and state, in a kind 
of refined and glorified Erastiajusm. Indeed the 
Bl>eeial function of the church ayUI conm to an end 
as soon as the state has become permeated Avith 
the religious idea, its purpose being merely that of 
a terii[)oraiy instnunerit in the realisation of this 
ultimate ideal. 'I’lie real end of Christianity is to 
create no hieiarchical theocracy, hub a spiritualised 
community Avith all its social and political func- 
tions harmonised A\dfch the divine morality. Pro- 
fane and sacred sciences Avill at length coalesce, all 
education Avill become religious, and the instinct 
of Avorsliip AA'ili find iiouHshinent in a regenerated 
theatre and an elevated art. The Avork of the 
church lueantiino Is essentially educative and pi'e- 
paratory— itself a means and not an end — and all 
its eflbrts to realise itself as a distinct society are 
an unfaithfulness to iUs real ]n'inciple. ' The 
Catholicism of tho Jiiiddle age.s AA'a.s a grand 
attempt to realise a visible church, but fnistiated 
its highest end because it denaturalised the true 
social relatioris AA’hen it gave itself a purpose and a 
policy antagonistic to the state. Tlie Reformation 
conception of the iiioiaihlG churcli Avas an attempt 
to avoid tlie difficulty pf the Catholic theory, but 
it created a ])ure]y spiritual community, separated 
from the ordinary interests of social and national 
life, and Avith a fatal tendency to the error of a 
divorce lietAveen religion and morality, the former 
einpliaaiaing the interests of the individual for 
eternity, the latter relating merely to his social 
duties here — in tliein8elve.y considered as of no 
religious A^alue. 

Rothe’s theory deals a deathbloAv to clerical- 
ism and all exaggeration of the importance of 
the e.xternal organisation. It may be that it Avill 
be for ages yet to come nothing beyond a devout 
imagination, but at least it is a splendid attempt 
to 2 Galiae the Chi'intian dream of the kingdom 
of God, to carry into efl'ecb Christ’s distinction 
betAveen mere outward form and iuAvard spirit, 
find the eternal fact that it i.s in life as God 
Himself has made it that the power and S}>inb of 
the gospel ought to manifest itself. This specula- 
tiA^e theory is AAmrked out in the first of the tlnee 
books of liothe’s unfinished AVork, Die A7i/c/7i[/e de7’ 
ChriHtlichen Kirchc (1837) — the second and third 
books are hi.stoiical. His greatest Avork is his 
TheologiscUo Ethih (3 vols. 1845-48 j 2d ed. com- 
pleted by Holtznmnn from his iiapers, 5 Amis. 1869- 
71), AAdiich supplements the preceding book, being 
based on the same fundamental identity betAvecu 
religion and morality, the starting-point "being the 
idea of God involved in consciousness, and con- 
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feulered in relation to tlie world and to man. Here 
in his pursuit of analogies into the world of science 
Rothe too often leav^es behind him the solid earth 
of reality, and rentures on hypotheses that are 
little better than visionai-y, and, moreover, ids 
style is not seldom abnipt, obscure, and jierplex- 
ing. His Bogmatik^ posthumoufely edited by 
Sclieiikel (3 vbls. 187U-71), completes Ids ethics. 
Here he distinguislies sharply between Revelation 
itself and the Bible — its documentary record. The 
former is not^ so much a supernatural communica- 
tion of a religious doctrine as a particular form of 
God’s redemptive activity, strengthening and recti- 
fying the religious consciousness of man disturbed 
by sin. The tnie object of Revelation is the know- 
ledge of God ; its mode of operation is not magical, 
but is accompanied by an internal action on the 
consciousness producing a special receptivity by 
means of which the external manifestations in 
history and nature may be understood. It is 
supernatural in its cause, but natural in its 
method, althougli admitting alike of inspiration, 
of miracle, and of prophecy — not contradictions of 
nature, but rather inherently constituent element 
of a Revelation, subserving higher laws of natiuc 
unkno^Yn to man’s limited faculties, but perfectly 
homogeneous ivith a div'ine order. 

During Ids lost ten year?., after the formation of 
the Protestantenverein, Rot lie took an active part 
in cccle>iiaatical affairs, as a leader in the School of 
Conciliation. He was an admirable preacher, hut 
with characteristic modesty could hardly be in- 
duced to publish his sermons, Schenk el etlited 
three volumes in 18G9, but took unwauun table 
liberties with the text, iu tlie way of modifying 
the supernaturalism, A fourth and reliable volume 
was edited by W. Htibbe in 18/2, 

The Prolegomena which Rothe had contributed to 
Stmlicn und Kritiken he collected under the title Zxir 
Douniatik (1S63). After his death, besides the books 
already named, there were edited from his papers Yorlc^- 
iintfen ilber Kirch niff c&chiQhtv, by 'W'eingarten (2 vols. 
1875-76); Abendandachten iiber dii^ Pastor albriefe^ by 
Palmic { 2 vols. 1876-77); Dev evsie Brief JolumnU^ by 
Muhlhausser (1878) ; TheologUche EncifklopHAlieyhy 
pelius (1880) ; Geschichte dcr P^'ediyi, by Triimpelmann 
(ISSl); GcaamiRcUe VoHrd^c k. Ahhandlunfieti aua 
seincn htzten Lehaisjahrciii by Hippold (1866), His 
Stille Stmideni an admirable collection of aphorisiiia and 
meditations, was also edited by Hippold (1872 ; Eng. 
trans. by Jane T, Stoddart, 1886). The same scholar 
wrote his Life (2 vols. 1873-74), 

RatlieillMirg* a towm of Bavaria, on the 
Taiibei', 36 miles \V. by S. of Is^uremberg, preserves 
its medimval character in great part unaltered. 
Pop. 6221, who manufacture toy.s and agricultural 
impleinciits, 

Itotlierliaiiif a busy manufacturing town in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the light bank 
of the Don, here joined by the Rother, 5 miles 
ENE. of Sheffield by a railway opened in 1S3S. 
Its chief glory is the magnificent cruciform church, 
Perpendicular in style, with crocket ted spire and 
fine west front. It is probably somewhat earlier 
than its reputed founder, Thomas de Rotherham, 
Archbishop of York ( 1J23-1500 ) ; in 1875 it was 
restored by Sir G. G, Scott at a cost of £9000. A 
handsome edifice in the Collegiate Gothic style, 
built for an Independent College in 1875 at a cost 
of £26,000, has been bought for £8000, and applied 
to the purpose of a grammar-school ( 1483 ), at which 
Bishop Sanderson was educated. There are also a 
mechanics’ institute ( 1853) ; a free library ( 1881) ; 
an inhrmai-y (1870); a covered market (1879); 
public baths (1887) ; a park (1876) of 20 acres, 300 
feet above the town; and the Clifton Park of 
57 acres, vdiicli, costing £25,000* contains a fine 
mansion-house, and was opened by the Prince of 


Wales on 25tli June 1891. The manufactures in- 
clude stoves, grates, chemicals, pottery, gla«>s, rail- 
way-carriiige.s, &c. Ebenezev Elliott Avas a native 
of the suliurl) of Masborougli, Avhich is included 
Avitbin the municipal boundary, incorporated in 
1871. Roche Abbej’, a ruin, S miles ESE,, Avas a 
Cistercian foundation (1147); and 8 miles NE. is 
Conisborough Castle, noticed at Doscaster. Pop. 
(1851)6325; (1871) 25,892; (ISSl) 34,782; (1891) 
42,050. See Joiin (i neat’s liuge Hktorlcal Notices 
of Rotherlicun (1879). 

Rotlicsay, a favourite Scotch Avatering-place, 
the capital of Buteshire, is beautifully situated on 
the nortlueast sliore of the island of Bute (q.v'. ), 40 
miles by Avater W. of GlasgoAv and 19 SSAV. of 
Greenock, ‘ SAveet Rothesay Bay,’ rimmed by hills 
400 to 530 feet liigh, offers safe anchorage in any 
Avind, and is spacious enough to contain the largest 
fleet, Its charming scenery, its bathing facilities, 
its sheltered position, and the extreme mildness of 
its climate have rendered Rotliesay a resort alike of 
Jioliday-makers and of invalids, especially those 
affected Avith pulmonary disease. Its linen and 
cotton mamifactiires, tanning, and boat-lmilding 
are almost or quite extinct ; and the lierring-flslieiy 
is now the principal industry. A scoie of the 
Clyde steamers touch regularly at Rothesay, Avliose 
commodious harbour avos con.structed ( 1822-84) at 
a cost of over £30, (KX). An esplanade was formed 
in 1870 ; ami among the chief edifices aie the county 
buildings (1832-67), public ball (1879), arpiariuni 
(187()), academy (1869), and Glenbuvn hydYopatbic 
(1843; liuraecl doAVn in 1891, and’ lebuilt). 
In the middle of the town are the ruins of 
Rothesay Castle, founded about 1098, taken by 
Haco of Norway ( 1263), the death-piace of Robert 
III. (1406), reduced to min (1685), and repaired in 
1871-77 by the IMarquis of Bute, at a cost of £8000. 
Rothesay since 1398 has ^ven the title of duke to 
the eldest son of the Scottish sovereign. Created a 
royal burgh in 1400, it returned a member from the 
Union till 1832. Pop. (1821)4107); (1881) 8329; 
(1891) 9034. See books by J. Wilson ( 1848 ) and 
Thoms (1870). 

Rothschilds, the well-known family of bankers, 
take their name from the sign of the bouse (‘Znm 
Rothen Schilde,’ or ‘red shield’), in the Jcavs’ 
uarter of Fraiikfoit, in which their ancestors lived, 
'lie real founder of the family as linniicial magnates 
Avas IMeyer Aaischel Rothschild, avIio was bom 
at Frankfort in 1743. Although educated for a 
rabbi, he emhavked in the banking business at 
Hanover, and, having saved a little money, started 
for himself as a money-lender and dealer in old 
coins in the family home at Frankfort. He Avon the 
confidence of tlie landgrave of Hesse, who entrusted 
his finances to tiie Jew’s management, Tlie current 
story, that he successfully hid the fortune of the 
laiulgrave from the French invaders in 1806, and 
Avas through his patron’s gratitude alloAA^ed to liave 
the almost free use of it for some years, and so by 
this means laid the foundation of a large fortune, 
is extremely doubtful. The beginnings of his 
fortune were in all probability less romantic : the 
Rotli&child house got a heavy coiiniikiBiQTi for 
transmitting jnoney from tlie Englisli government 
to Wellington in l^paiii during the eight years of 
the Peninsular Avar ; they managed the large 
private fortune of the landgrave; through them 
the British government made its payments of 
subsidies to continental princes; they negotiated 
large loans for Denmark between 1804 and 181*2. 
At his death, on I3th September 1812, Meyer 
Amschel Rothschild left five sons, all of Avhoni 
were made barons of the Austrian empire iu 1822. 
A>"selm Meyer, the eldest son, born in 1773, died 
1855, succeeded as bead of the firm at Frankfoj-t. 
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SOLOHOx (1774-]8d5) ebtJLl)iii>hctl a branch at 
Vienna? Nathan JMsYiiR (1777-1836), a })rancli 
in 17118 at Loriflon ; Chaulks (1788-1855), a Iji-aneh 
at Naples (discontimieil about 1861); and JAMES 
{179*2-1868), a branch at Paris. Apart from tlieir 
very extensive private banking Tniainess these 
houses have been deeply concerned in negotiating 
many of the large government loans of tlie 19th 
century. The cleverest man of tlie five v'as Nathan, 

Avlio really lifted the house into its position as iii^sfc 
amongst the banking- houses of the world. He 
])inned his faith and staked his foidnues on tJie 
success of Britain in her great duel with Napoleon, 
and is said to have been present himself at the 
battle of AVaterloo, from which he hastened home 
to London, where, before the resrrlt of tlie battle 
became known, lie had sold and bought stock that 
brought him one million sterling clear proiit. He 
was succeeded by his son LioneIj ( 180S-79), who 
distinguished Jum.solf by Ids c/Iorts to effect the 
civil and political emancii>atifm of the Jews in 
Great Biilaim The present hend of the London 
branch is Lionel’s son, HiTi Nathan (horn ISJO), 
who succeeded to the baronetcy eonferved in 1847 
on his uncle Anthony. He was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Kotlischild in 1885. His niece 
Hannah (1851-90) was in IS 78 marrieil to the Earl 
of Eosebery. >See Ileeves, The Ituthsclnhh (1887), 
and Das Ilaus Dothsrliild (Prague, 1857). 

llotifci’a. ftee Botatoiha. 

Kotoiiialian.'i. fiee New Zealand, p, 487. 

Rotroii, Jean de, a French tragic poet, second 
only to his friend and contemporary 
Corneille, was bom at Hreux, August — ~ ... 

21. 1609, M-ent eavly to Piiris, aiul 

became a busy playwright, as v*ell as ^ 

one of tlie five poets — tlie others / 

Averc Corneille, Colletefc, Boi.s-Boberfc, 
and L’Etoile — who Avorked n}) into 
dramatic form the ideas of Biclielieu. 

His first piece, L^Hypocotulriaquc^ “ /n 

was followed by La Banue dc 1 Diihlij ' 
imitated from Lope de Vega, and Mnaa 
tliat by C(eag6}ior et DoriBiM^ Dkine^ : M 

Lcs Oeeasions Fenhies^ L^Heurcuae Brieuoo^ 

Constance^ all in the Si)ani.sh roiman- / 
tic style. Next followed a busy n V o a 
period of classical influence, culm in- \ “flocAan, 

ating in his last years Avith three \ ^ 

masterpieces, Xe V^eitabU Saint „ \ 

Genest^ a tragedy of Christian martyr- 
doiu under Diocletian j Don Bert- f" 
randy a capital comedy ; and Vences- 
laSy Avdiich kept the stage almost down to our 
own day. Tradition tells that Kotrou led a 
dissipated life in Paris, and further was inordin- 
ately addicted to gambling* ; more honourable is 
the authentic history of liis death. He lield an 
official post at Dreux, and Avhen he heard that the 
plamie liad broken out there, and that the mayor 
had lied like Montaigne in the same circumstances 
from Bordeaux, he hastened to the toAvn to preserve 
order, caught the pestilence, and died a feAV liours 
after, Jiiue 28, 1650. 

As many as thirty-five of his plays are still extant, but 
many Jiiore are lost. A omnplote edition v^’as edited by 
Viollet-le-Luo (5 a^qL. 1820-22) ; six of tlie plays, by tl. 
de itoncbauci (2 vols. 1882). See Jarry’e Dasai (1868), 
thsAvoi'ks by Person on Saint-Gcncst (1882) and Vcnccsias 
(1883), and Q, Steffens, JRolrou-Studien (i. 1891). 

an episcopal town in IViirtem- 
berg, 6 miley BW. of Tiinjii gen, on the Nockar, has' 
an old castle, noAv a prison, and a cathedral, and 
trade in hops and timber. Pop. 7310. 

; RottenstonCj a soft and earthy stone, consist- 
ing cliicRy of alumina, Avith about 10 per cent, of 
carbonaceous matter and a little silica, Tt is su])- 


posed to be formed by deconipo.sifcioii of shale or 
i^iliceou.'i limestone. It is found in Derbysldi-e, 
England, iii Wales, and near Alban.y, in the .state of 
NeAV York. It is brOAvn — eitlier grayish, reddish, or 
hlackisb. It is soft and easily scraped lo imwder, 
and is well known to housewives, being mmdi usecl 
I for cleaning and polisliing brass and other metals. 

Rotterdam, the busiest port of Holland, 
j stands on both sides of the IMaas, 19 miles from its 
month, and 16 miles by rail SE. of tlie Hague and 
45 BW. of Amsterdam. Since Holland Avas separ- 
ated from Belgium, the tj-ade of Botterdam has 
groAvn at an extraoi dinarily rapid rate, especially 
since tlie middle of the century. Ncav Avbarves 
and quays and ncAV docks have been built almost 
every year since 1847. In ISSS tlie quays measured 
15 iniles in length and the docks covered an area 
of 190 acres ; aiul since then two new docks have 
heen made and the (separate) petroleum Avhawes 
liave been e.xtended. Wince 1872 sea-going A"e.ssels 
Jiave ceased to approach Botterdam hy the old 
I cliannel of Brill (Briellc); tljey have used instead 
I the New Waterway — i.e, the Maas and the Bchenr, 

I the latter of avMcU has been connected Avith tlie 
I sea by a canal cut through the Point (Hoek) of 
. Holland. Every effort lias been made to render 
I this new Avatevway available for large ocean-going 
' steamers, and the A^'o^■k of improvement has been 
' constantly going on ever since it Avas opened, until 
in 1890 it bad a depth never less than 22 feet at Ioav 
tide, and big* sliips were able to reacli the sea in tAVO 
liours from Botterdam. Taking all the vessels that 
enter all the ports of Holland from abroad, more 
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than 53 per cent, (estimating by tonnage) enter at 
Botterdam. The net tonnage of tlie vessels (Avhich 
numbered 4535 in 1890) so entering doubled 
betAveen 1870 and 1890, and was in the latter 
quoted year eight times wliat it Avas in 1850- viz. 
9,918,425 tons in 1890 as against 1,411,828 in 1875, 
and 346,186 in 1850. To this foreign trade must 
be added 84 per cent, of the total trade betAveen 
Germany and Holland by Avay of tlie river Kliine, 
or (in 1890) some 2,582,800 tons, and a traffic of 
6,800,000 tons carried on on the inland canals and 
streams. If all these items be put together the total 
tonnage of A^'essels entering Botterdam amounts to 
nearly 12^ million tons, a figure that is only ex- 
ceeded ])y London among.st Euro])ean jiorts. But, 
ou the other baud, it must be remembered that the 
bulk of the inland traffic Avould in other countries he 
counted amongst the statistics of goods brought by 
raihvay. The flgin’es ' quoted do not include tlie 
returns of the flsliing fleet, Avhicli sold in Botterdam 
in 1890 fish (chiefly lierring, cod, iko,) to the lvalue 
of £19,000. The merchant fleet of Botterdam itself 
numbered, in 1890, 80 A^essels of 117,208 tons. The 
imports consist principally of mineral ores and 
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metals, grain (wheat, rye, oat*-, maize), coal, oil 
( petroleum chietly ), seedb, tallo^Y and fciinilar greasy 
siihstances, sugar, rice, tobacco, hides, indigo, S:c,; 
whilst tlie more important exports are linen, dax, 
luifcter, cJieese, cattle, and spints (gin, See.). Eroni 
this port there sail every year between o*200 (1SS5; 
and 15,200 (1889) emigrants from vaiious parts of 
Europe, most of whom go to the United States. 
Tiieve are dnurisUlng industries, as iron and other 
metal works, shiphiiilding, distilling, sugar-refining, 
and tlie manufacture of tobacco, chemicals, Sec. 

The town is intersected by canals, wliich com- 
nmnicale with tlie ^Maas, wliilst their baiiks serve 
as wharves. On the south side of the river, oj>po- 
site the city proper, are the busy ironworks and 
shipbuilding-yards of the island of Eijenoord, be- 
sides some of the largest docks. This island is 
connected with the other bank by two lofty bridges 
( one a railway bridge ). In the city the move inipovt- 
ant buildings are tlie Gothic church of St Lawrence 
(loth century), with a very large organ, tlie monu- 
mental tombs of the Dutch admirals AVitt, Cor- 
tenaer, Van Brake), Van Liefde, and othei-.s, and a 
lofty tosver (295 feet high) ; the Boymans Museum 
(lS-17), with a fine collection of paintings by Dutch 
maslers ; the yacht cluh-liou&e, containing an eth- 
nological collection ; the town -house, e.xcliange, 
and similar public buildings. The public institu- 
tions include an academy of art and science (nearly 
1100 pupils), schools of music, navigation, and the 
techmciu arts, and an excellent zoological garden. 
Pop. (1890)203,472, with which compare the figures 
for earlier years— 72,300 in 1830, and 104,724 in 
1S58. Rotterdam counts as her most illustrious 
sons Erasmus and the poet Tollens ; James, Duke 
of Monmouth, and Grinling Giiibons, the English 
wood- carver, ^vere also bora here. The history of 
the place is inai’ked by very few notable events, 
except its capture by PranchT of Brederode in 1488, 
who lost it to the Austaaiis in the following yeavj 
and the occupation by the Spaniards in 1572. 

Rotti, an island in the Indian Archijielago, 
belonging; to the Dutch, lies to the south-west of 
Timor, It is 3(5 miles in length (()55 sq. m.), and 
has a pop. of 60,000. The surface, though hilly, is 
nowhere more than 800 feet above the sea, and 
the fertile soil produces a rich vegetation. 

Rottlcra, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Eupliorbiacem, found in India and other parts of 
tropical Asia. The most important species is 
Jiottlem tbirtoria (Roxburgh), .subsequently called 
by Muller Malloins /)/i///p/uueu.s/,y. It is a small 
tree, tlie wood of which is only ht for fuel, but its 
bark is employed for tanning, and the crimson 
])Owder which covers the riiie frait is used for dye- 
ing fcilk, and also as a purgative and anthelmintic. 
The 72. tQtracocvLi and K. lidtata of Roxburgh have 
also been included in the genus Mallotus by Muller 
under the names M. ctlhiis and LL Toxhitrghianns. 

Rottwcil, a town of Wilrfcemberg, an the 
Neckar, 68 miles by i-ail S. by W. of Stuttgart, 
has manufactures of gnnjmwtler and silk and cotton 
fabrics, and railway w'orkshops. Near by, on the 
.site of an ancient Roman colony, a number of 
antiquities, including a valuable piece of mosaic 
work, have been discovered. Pop 605*2. 

Rotlliualif an island in the south Pacific, 
annexed to the Fiji Islands by Great Britain in 
1881, is distant about 300 niile.s NNW. from the 
nearest island of that group, of whicli it is a 
dependency. Area, 14 sq. ui . ; pop. 2300, all 
CJiristians‘ 

Rotiiricr (according to Lifctre from ruptnra, 
Low Latin for ground hroJeen by the plongli), under 
feudalism, when the feudal theory of kiiighPs- 
service was recognised as the only piinciple of 
gentle tenure, one who continued to hold by the 
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older or allodial tenure, and accordingly re- 
garded as ignolde, See I’ErDALiSM, Allodium. 

Roilbaix^ a town in the north of France (dept. 
Nord), G mile'-' by lail XE. of Lille. It rose into 
importance duiihg the 19tli century. Here cloth 
for men’s clothing, sliatvls, stulIs for furnittire and 
ladie.s’ dresses, velvet and similar textile^, cliieily 
of wool, cotton, and silk, are manufactured to the 
annual value of £16,000,000. Besides tliese things, 
thread, sugar, beer, spirits, TuachineiT, Sec. are 
produced, and tbeie is a very active trade in these 
manufactured goods. Pop." (1810) 9000; (1876) 
74,946; (1891) 115,000. 

Roubiliac, Louis-Pp.^^jcois, sculptor, was 
born at Lyons in 1695, studied mainly at Paris, 
where in 1730 he obtained the second Grand Pnx, 
and .slinrtly thereafter settled in London. In Eng- 
land he .spelt his name IlonhiUar. He vd.sited 
Rome in 3745. His statue of Handel for Vanxhall 
Garden.s in 1738 first made him popular. His other 
most fanioii? statues are those of Shakespeare 
{ executed for Garrick, ami now in the British 
Arii.sGUTii ), of Sir Isaac Newton at Canihridge, and 
another of Handel in Westminster Abbey. The 
monuments of the Duke of Argjdl and of (ieneral 
AVade in the Ablfe 3 ’ are al.^o ’ivell known. He enn- 
trilnited gieatly to tlie improvement of British 
taste in sculiduve, though his own work is hy no 
means so perfect as his con temporal ies imagined ; 
he has been called ‘ an exquisite executant Imt poor 
designer/ He died in London, lltli Jaiiuar^^ 1762. 
See tJie TVe ef Onv rages dc L. F. FoubiUaCj bj^ Le 
Roj" de Sainte Croix (Paris, 1SS2). 

Rouble, the unit of lUeRusjDian money system, 
Tlie present silv'er roulile is equivalent to 3a. 2d, 
Half and quarter roub]e.s are coined in silver, 
also ^mld coins of nominally five roubles (denii- 
I impenals) and tliree roubles (imperial ducats). 
There is, however, little coined money in circula- 
tion ; it is nearly all paper, notes of the values of 
1, 3, 5, 10, 25, and 100 roubles. A paper rouble 
is worth about 23., strictly lietween 21 “3d. (1887) 
and 25 ‘7d. (1877). In February 1SS8, however, it 
’ fell to Is. 7d., the lowe.st value since its first issue 
I fifty yeaivs before. The rouble is divided into 100 
I IcopeKs. 

Rouen (Lat- Botor/iagits)^ formerly the capital 
of Normandy, and now tbe chief town of the 
department of Seine-Iuferieine, and after Lyon? 
perhaps tlie principal inannfactunng city of 
France, is situated on the right hank of the 
Seine, ST miles NW, of Paiis by railway. The 
rani parts have been converted into spacious 
lionJevardsj little inferior to those of Paris. The 
jiiodern streets aie well and regularly built, with 
good stone houses ; hut a considerate part of old 
lloueu still remains, consisting of ill-built pictur- 
esque streets and square.^, with tall, narrow, 
quaintly carved, Avood-framed and gabled houses. 
The Seine, upwards of 3tK) yards broad, makes 
Rouen, although 80 miles from the sea, the fourth 
' sliipping port of Fmnce ; and extensive operations, 

^ in tlie way of deepening the rfver and buildiim 
I qiiay. 3 , are A'early .adding to its capacity and 
I importance, no less than £710,000 having been 
expended on the port between 1831 and 1887. 

, A stone bridge and a suspension bridge lead 
to the Faubourg St SeA'er on the left bank. 
Rouen possesses scA'eral reiuarkablv beautiful 
Gothic cfiurches— in particular the cathedral (IStli 
' centuiy onw'ards), St Ouen (14tli-15th century; 
l^erliaps tbe best specimen of Gothic in existence), 
and St HaeJou (fiorid style of the end of the loth 
century). The cathedral, the seat of an arch- 
bishop, begun hy Philippe Auguste, has a veiy 
rfcli west facade^ and two fine though unfinished 
west towers — the south one (Tour de Beuvre) 
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was built {1485-1507) with indulgence money 
received for perruission to eat butter during Lent — 
but is disfigured by a lofty cast-iron spire (465 
feet) erected upon the central tower in 1876 in 
consequence of an old wooden belfry, which bore 
the date 1544, having been destroyed by fire in 
1822. It contains in its twenty-five highly orna- 
mented chapels numerous monuments of great 
interest, especially tliose of Hollo and of his son 
William Longswoid. The heart of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, once buried there, is now preserved in 
the extensive Muscinn of Antiquities. Among 
otlier noteworthy buildings in Rouen arc the 
palais de justice (15th centiuy), in which the 
assizes are still held ; the hOtel-de-ville, with its 
public library of 110,000 volumes, and its gallery 
of pictures ; and the Hotel Uien, one of the largest 
of its kind. The principal^ branches of industry 
are cotton manufactures, including the checked 
and striped cottons specially designated 
ncrieSj nankeens, dimity, lace, cotton- velvets, 
shaAvls, &c. Rouen has also extensive manufac- 
tories of hosiery, ] nixed silk and wool fabrics, 
blankets, flannels, hats, cordage, cotton and linen 
yarns, shot, steel, lead, chemicals, paper, confec- 
tionery {Sucre ih &c. Tlieie are also 

shipbuihUng-yards and engineering works. Fop. 
(1872) 102,470; (1880) 107,120. ^ 

History . — Rouen is specially interesting to Eng- 
lishmen as the capital of the Northmen in Ei-ance, 
and the first liome of the Norman dukes. It was 
the scene of Rollo's baptism and marriage with 
Gisela, daughter of Charles the Simple, after that 
monarch Jiad been constrained to cede Normandy 
under the treaty of Claire- sur-Epte (912), and there 
he and liis successors lived until Duke William 
transferred his court to Winchester after the con- 
quest of England (1066). At Rouen William died 
(1087), and till t)m time of Jolm it continned the 
seat of government of the Norman possessions of 
the English kings. In 1204 it was taken by siege 
by the French king Philippe Auguste, and annexed 
along with the main part or the duchy to tlie French 
croi\'n. During tlie warn of Henry V. and Henry 
I VL of Englan{l it was under the power of the 
English from 1419 to 1449, when it was retaken by 
tlie French under Charles VII. It was during this 
occupation by the English tliat Joan d’Arc was 
burned alive ( 1431 ) as a witch in the square of the 
city, in which stands lier statue, and which is 
called in memory of her Place de la Piicelle. Rouen 
was the birthplace of Corneille (1606), of Fontenelle 
(1657), of Boieldieu (1775), and of Armand Carrel 
(1800). Clarendon died here. It was occupied 
W German troops in the war of 1870-71. See 
Fnuquet’s Histoire dc Rouen (1875), and other 
works cited at Norma'NDY. 

Roiiei'Sriie, an old province of southern France, 
between Languedoc, Auvergne, and Guienne, ruled 
by counts until 1589, when it passed to the crown. 
See Frahce, VoI. IV. p. 770. 

Rou^C) a powder used to give artificial colour 
to tlie cheeks. For commoner purposes vermilion 
rubbed up with almond-oil is employed, but the 
safer and better quality is jirepared from earmine 
(the colouring matter of coclnneal), eiblier alone or 
mixed with the safflower colour. These are gener- 
ally rubbed up wltli French chalk, and supplied 
either as powcler or, along with a little oil, in the 
form of saucers, 

Jeweller's rouge is an imjialpable preparation of 
oxide of iron, obtained by gently heating the yellow 
oxalate of iron till it decomposes; carbonic acid 
escaping, and only a red powder being left. It is 
used for polialiiiig sih'er, and for this purpose 
should be of tlie finest quality. Many cheaper 
varieties are sold under this name. 


Rong:c Ciroi.Y, Dragon. See Herald. 

Roilg'C Ct Xoir (Fr., ‘red and black’), 
Trente-uk ( ‘thiity-one ’), or Trente et Quar- 
Ai^TE (‘thirty and forty’), is a modern game of 
chance, which is played by tbe aid of packs of 
cards on a table covered with green cloth. The 
table is of a form similar to that shown in the 
figure. It is divided into four portions, eacli 
marked in the centre with a diamond, the diamonds 
being alternately red ami black ; and these quarters 
aie further separated, two and two, by bands which 
cross the table at its narrowest part. At tlie end 
of the talde are a series of concentric bands paintecl 
of a yellow colour (not represented in tlie figure). 
The game is played as follows : one of the tailleurs 
(or dealers, who manage the table, take charge of 
tiiG hank, and keep aii^ eye on the player.s) takes 
up his position at one .side nf the table, opposite to 
tbe rrow/j/er (another taillour), and unseals, in tbe 
presence of the players, six packs of cards, which 



are first counted, then shuffled by several tailleurs* 
and returned to the first tailleur, who presents 
them to one of the players to be cut. This i.s per- 
formed by the insertion of a blank card in any jiarfc 
of the pack, which is then adjusted, and the game 
proceeds. Each player must stake his money on 
some one of the four chances, clenominaLed iioir^ 
rouge^ cQuleui\ and Vinverse^ which will he after- 
wards explained. After the .stakes have been laid 
on the table (those for tbe noir being laid on either 
of the quarters marked with a hlachy and those 
for the rouge on either of the quarters marked 
with a red diamond, those for the ' couleur ’ on 
one of the transverse bands, and those for the 
‘ inver.se ’ on one of the yellow circles at the end of 
the table), the tailleur takes a handful of cards 
from the top of the pack, and deals first for the 
noir, taking one card after another from the top of 
the handful and placing them on the table side by 
side, till the number of pips on tliem amounts to 
more than thirty, when he stops. He then deals 
out another row in a similar manner for the rouge, 
till, as before, the number of pips amounts to more 
than thirty. In reckoning the number of pips, the 
ace counted as one, the other plain cards accord- 
ing to the number of pips, and the court-cards ten 
each. It will thus be seen that the number to 
which each of the two rows of cards amounts, must 
be more than thirty and not more than forty. If 
the Vialue of the first row is nearer thirty-one than 
that of the second, then the first row, or noir, wins; 
if the contrary is the case, then the second row, or 
rouge, wins. Coulenr wins if the first card tabled 
by the tailleur is of the winning colour— for 
instance, if the first card laid down is a ‘spade ’ or 
‘ club,’ and if noir wins ; but if the fipt card dealt 
be not of the winning colour, then inverse wins, 
and couleur loses. Two (and no more) of the four 
chances can be winning chances at one time ; and 
tlie winning players have their stakes increased 
by an equal sum frojn the bank, and then withdraw 
their stake and winnings, while the stakes of the 
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lo&ers are raked l>y the taillenrs to the hank in the 
centre of the table. When the value of the lir-^t, 
or noir-rowj ia equal to tiiat of the seeoiul, or rouge- 
row, it is a re fait ^ and the dealer must cornineiice 
to deal anewfj’om the caiOh reiuainmg in Ids hand,* 
when the refait occurs the player may either with- 
draw his .stake, or stake on a dilierent chance, with 
the same or more or less money as he think.s propei. 
The game of Konge et ^foir would be an even one 
bet^veen tlie players and tlm hank were it not for 
the following regulation : When the points dealt 
for the noir and the rouge each amount to thirty- 
one (‘un refait de trente-etmn’) the half of all 
the .stakes on each of the chances belongs to the 
bank, and this the jdayers may either pay or liav*e 
their stakes ‘put in piLon/ the next deal deter- 
mining whether they shall belong to the bank or 
be^ restored to the player. If a second doublet of 
thirty -one occurs in the deal immediately succeed- 
ing, the stakes wliicli were in pri'son are diininislicd 
by one-half, which goes to the bank, and the other 
half is ‘put into the second prison/ from wliich it 
requires two successive winnings of the player to 
regain them. Tlie cliance of ‘un refait de tiente- 
et'uu ’ is about once in six fcy-fonr deals. This game 
superseded iB'aro (q-v.) and Blribi in France about 
1789, but along with Roulette vas forbidden by 
law in 1838. See work cited at Roulette. 

Rouge t de LislCs Cl.vude Joseph, author of 
the Maritcillais^ ( q. v.), was born at Lons-le-Saulnier 
on lOtli May 1760. When in 1792 ]ie wrote and 
composed las celebrated song or liymn lie was a 
caidain of engineers stationed at Strashurg. Four 
months later, as too moderate a repul dican, he was 
imprisoned in Pans, hut was released after Robes- 
piene’s fall. Wounded at Quiberon (1795), he 
quitted the army, and lived in Paris in narrow 
circumstances, until Louis-Plulippein 1830 awarded 
him a small pension. He died at Clioisy on 26th 
June 1836. He published in 1796 a volniue of Esstds 
en Fers et eu Prose ; I>ut none of the pieces it con- 
tains, nor indeed any of his otlier books, possess 
nnicli real merit. The Marseillaise was his one 
inspiration. Wee a jMemoir by Poisle-Lesgranges 
(Paris, 1864). 

Roulicr, Eugene, a Fiench statesman, >vas 
born at Riom, on Novemlter 30, 1814, practised 
there as an advocate up to 1848, and tlien wa.s 
returned to the Constituent Assembly. Towards 
the end of 1849 he 'was ap])oiiited minister of 
Justice ; and with slight inten-uptions he was for 
twenty years a member of the French government. 
He was chiefly instrumental in negotiating the 
treaty of commerce bet'vveen France and Ejigdaud 
in 1860, and that between France and Italy in 1863, 
and 'svas thus instrumental in preparing the way for 
the introduction of the free-trade policy of Napoleon 
III. In 1863 lie was appointed minister of State, 
and maintained that position until 1870, when he 
became president of the Senate. A staunch sup- 
porter of Napoleon III., and a clever debater, 
lloiiher was, next after the emperor, the chief 
supporter of tlie syateiii, domestic and foreign, 
■whicli came to a disastrous end at Sedan — he was 
sometimes called the Vice- emperor. After the fall 
of the empire he fled abroad- But he was returned 
to the National Assembly for Corsica in 1872, and 
sat till 1875 as a staunch defender of the ex- 
emperor. He died at Paris, 3d Febniaiy 1884. 

Roiilers (Flem. Bou^sehiere), a town of West 
Flanders, Belgium, 19 miles by rail SSW. of 
Bruges, has manufactures of cottons, lace, and 
chicory, and a trade in linen. Here the French , 
defeated the Austrians on 13fch July 1794. Pop. i 
(1887) 19,735. I 

Roulette (Fr., ‘a little wheel’), a game of : 
chance which from tlie end of the 18th century till 
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the hegiuniiig of 1838 leigned foupreiue over all 
otheia in Paii^. It continued to he played at 
German watering-places till 1872, when it" ceased 
in terms of an act passed four years before. Rou- 
lette then foHfid a liome at i^Ionaco. It is played 
on a table of an oblong form, covered with green 
cloth, which hat^ in its centre a cavity of a little 
more than 2 feet in diameter, in the shape of 
a imnch-bowl. This cavity, which has several 
c(qqier bands round its sides at equal distances 
I from each other, has it-s sides ii.xed, but tlie bottom 
, i'l movable round an axiss ]daced in the centre of 
, the cavity, tlie handle hy wliich motion is com- 
iiuinicateil being a siieciea of cro-^*^ or capstan of 
copper fixed on the upper extremity of tlie a.vi&. 
Round the ciicnmferenee of this movable bottom 
are 38 holes, })ainted in black and red alternately, 
with the fiist 36 numher-, and a single and 
double zero ; and these 38 hvmholb are aLo 
figured at each end of the table in order that 
the playeis may place their stakes on tlie eliance 
they select. Along the margin of the table 
and at each end of it are painted six words— /itnV, 
pusse^ oioiry imjniir, maiujuc^ ronpe, wliich will 
be afterwards exqdaiiied. Those who inanage the 
table and keep the bank are called taillcurs. The 
game is jdayed as follows : One of the tailleurs 
puts the movable bottom in motion by turning the 
cro.ss with his forefinger, and at the same instant 
throws into the cavity an ivory ball in a diiection 
opposite to the motion of the bottom ; the ball 
makes several revolutions, and at last falls into 
one of the 3S holes above mentioned, the hole into 
which it falls determiiung the gain or loss of the 
players. A player may stake his nioney on 1, 2, 
or an}' of the 38 numhejs (including the zeros), 
and shows what number or numbers Tie selects by 
placing his stake upon them ; if he has selected a 
number or zero corresponding to the one into wliich 
tlie ball falls, lie receiv*es from one of the table uns 
36 times Ids stake — viz, lii.s stake anil 35 time-=i 
more— if he selected only 1 number, 18 times if 2 ^ 
numbers, 12 times if 3 numbers, .S:c. The blank 
rectangles at the bottom of each of the 3 coiiimiiB 
of numbers figured on the table are for the recep- 
tion of the stake of tJiat player 'vvho selects a ‘ 
column (1*2 numbers) as his chance, and if the ball > 
enters a hole the innuber of Avhich is found in his 
column, he is paid 3 times his stake. Those who 
prefer stakintr their money on any of the chances 
marked on the edge of tlie table, if they win 
receive double their stake (their stake and as 
much more), and under the following circum- 
stances : The ‘ pair ' wins when the ball falls into ' 
a hole marked hy an even number; tlie ‘impair,* j 
if tlie hole is marked udil ; tlie ‘manque,* if tlie . 
hole is numbered from 1 to 18 inclusive; the ’ 
‘ passe/ if it is numbered from 19 to 36 inclnsire ; 
the ‘rouge,’ if it is coloured red; and the ‘noir,* [ 
if it is cofouretl blac/c. If the ball should fall into 
either of the holes marked with the single or the 
double zeio, the stakes of those players who 
venture upon the 6 chances last described are 
either equally divided between the hank and the ' 
})layei-s, or as is more coinnionly the ca^e, they , 
are ‘ ]>ut in prison/ as it is called, and the sncceetf- 
iug trial determines whether they are to he restored 
to the playens or gained hy the hank. Should it t 
so happen that at tills trial the hall again falls into 
one of the two holes marked with zeros, then half 
of the stakes in prison are taken by tlie bank, and , 
tlie remainder are ‘ put into the second prison/ and ' 
so on. The tailleurs thus have an advantage over ' 
the players in the proportion of 19 to 18. Tiie 
player 'who bets upon the numbers laboui's under ^ 
a similar disadvantage, for although the t'lvo zero- j 
points do not atlect him in the same 'way as the 
player who stakes upon one of the other 6 chances, j 

' } 
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!atUl (supposing him to het upon a faingle numlier) 
a-i the chanccb are 37 to 1 againrsfc him, he ought to 
leceivc 37 times his r-take {heckles the btake) when 
he does win, whereas he only veeeives 35 times that 
amount, a manifest advantage in favour of the bank 
ill the proporthm of 37 to 35, fSee i-^vofobsor J. 8. 
Bond, Tke Ptuhicm^ of Ruidcttc Lind Trade ct 
(New Vork, 1889). 

Rouiliailia^ a kingdom in the south-ea^t of 
Europe, situated iietsveeu ’22'' 29' and iy*" 42' E. long, 
and between 43' 37' and 48'" 13' N. lat. Its general 
boundaries are on the eabfc and south the rivers 
Pruth and Danube (^^itIl the exception of the 
Dobrudja, a province south of tiie latter river at 
its embouchures), and on the west and north the 
Carpathian ^Mountain'-, along whose heights the 
boundary line riiiia. The kingdom presents the 
foim of an ii regular blunted cicsceut, some writorri 
comparing it to a .sausage. Its average length is 
about 3 jS atul its breadth about 188 miles ; its 
approximate area is 49,250 sq. m., and its popula- 
tion about 5,. 370, 900, including 200,000 Gypsies. 
Of these 4^ millions belong to the Greek Glmreli 
(the national leligion), and the renniinder are 
Protestajits, Jews, tCu. There are helieved to he 
about 4,000,000 of llomuaiiiaus outside the Uou- 
inanian kingdom — in Hungary and 'fraiisyl vania, 
Buko win a, Bobsaraljia and adjuliiiiig iiiibsiau 
provinces, Sevvia and Bulgaria. 

The general conliguratioir of the surface of Rou- 
inauia is an irregular iuc lined plane, sloping down 
from the Carpathian T\Iountains to the northern 
Ijank of tlie Danube, and it is traversed by numer- 
ous watercourses (in any of wliicli are dry in 
summer), taking their rise in the mountains and 
falling into the great river, wliich vernier the 
country well adapted for G\'ery kind of agricul- 
tiiial industry. Itoumania is divided, roughly 
speaking, into the two ju'ovinces of Wallacliia and 
Moldavia, the lirst boidering on the Danube, the 
second on the Pruth. These 'were formerly distinct 
principalities, were then united as Moldo-Wab 
lacliia, and tiiially iiicorpoiutod as an independent 
kingdom under Charles L Tlie capital of Ron- 
mania is Bucharest in AVallacJiia, about 30 miles 
from the Danube ; and the chief town of Moldavia 
is Jassy, not far from tlie river Pi nth. 'The other 
towns of any note in Ronmania are tlie seaports 
of Galatz and Ibrail (or Braila) at llie mouth of 
the Danube, Craiova (Krajova), Botosbani, l^loiesti 
( Plojescliti), Pitebti, and the ancient capital Curtea 
d’Aulges. The last named is famous for its beauti- 
ful cathedral, built of a gra 5 dbh-wliite limestone 
lesembling alabaster, in tlie Byzantine order of 
arcliitecture, with a prufu.sioii of Moorish or Arab- 
esque ornamentation. 

The most noteworthy peaks of the Carpathians 
rise from 3000 to 9000 feet above the sea- level, 
the highest two being Caraiman and Verful, from 
which a distant view of the Balkans, in Bulgaria, 
is obtainable in clear weather. Near tlic foot of 
Caraiman, at the junction of three valleys, and 
surrounded by lovely ^vooded slopes, nestles the 
ciiavming summer-resort of tlie court and upper 
classes, Sinaia. Here the king and queen occupied 
an old monastery until a heantifnl palace was built 
ill tlie Italian style, where the court spends a con- 
siderable portion of the bummer. Besides tlie palace 
there aie many Iiandaome private residences, as well 
as a public garden, casino (not a gaming-table), 
an<l two or three good Iiotels. 

Tlie principal incluatries of Rouniania are agii- 
culfeiire, salt-mining, and petroleum raising and 
dtsUIbilion. The principal salfc-inine.s are at 
Praliova, near Campinu, in the 'Wallacbian Car- 
pathians, and at Ocna in Moldavia. They are 
worked by convicts, and produce a fine bUiisli- 
gray rock-salt. Petroleum wells are also Avorlced 
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near Campiua, as well as eUewhere, and there are 
relineries at Tirgovistoa, Pluiesti, tvc. Tlie chief 
products of agriculture are maize and cereals, 
which are largely exported, and amongst tlie fruits 
of tlie conntiy gourds, plums, peaclies, walnuts, 
apples, peais, and grapes are conspieuous aiul 
plentiful. 

The sylvan scenery of the Carpathians is very 
lovely, and either tlieie or iii the plains are to be 
found the oak, elm, beech, and, less frequently, the 
maple, sycamore, monn tain -ash, lime, horse-cliest- 
nut, and acacia. The usual flora of the sub- 
tropical and temperate zones llourisli luxuriantly, 
and at Eeiostreu, near Bucharest, there is an ex- 
cellent agricultural and sylvicultural college. The 
manu^ctnnug industries of the country are still in 
Llieir mfanoy, and ai'C greatly handicapped by tlm 
cheap productions of Gorinany and Ansti'ia. Tliey 
include Hour and saw milling, inalcb-making, anil 
})etroleuui -distillation, to which have been added 
(through an act jjassed in 1887 for encouraging 
llouuianian industries) tanning, boot and shoe 
making, and eemeub manufacture. Notwilhstand- 
iiig the large importation of maiuifactuieil articles 
of various Jvimls fium Austria, Germany, Frraice, 
and Gicab Britain, the peasantry are mainly 
clothed in garments made oy theinselve.s of home 
spun, woven, and dyed fabrics, and thej^ possess 
such taste and skill in the manufacture and orna- 
meiifcatluii of cloth, gauze, and muslin, and in the 
triimuiiig of costumes, that their work finds a ready 
market in the best establisliiiiciits in the capital. 

The most remaikablc feature in tlie agricultural 
system of Roiiinania is its peasant proprietary, 
which was created about the year 1864. Befo’ie 
that year the wliole of the land of the country was 
pnictically held by the boyards or inferior nobles, 
who were frequently absentees, or by the state, for 
tlie jiGasants merely <iW]icd small patches of hind 
contigumns to their huts or ImveL, which weie 
and aie still frequently .semi'.subterraiiean. The 
peasantry had been robbed of their laud during 
Jong ages of feudal oiq:?ression and foreign conque^ifc, 
bub when tlie governmenb became democratic it 
was determined to restore a poi’tion of it (about 
one-third) to its original owners at very moderate 
prices to bo fixed by the state. In the first instance 
the government advanced the pnrcluise-money, 
creating a loan for the purjio.se. The greater portion 
of the debt was paid olF by the peasant proprietois 
by the year 1881, and an act w'as jjassed to prevent 
the alienation of embarrassed estates which would 
otherw’ise have fallen into the hands of iisurev.s. 
The result was tliat in 1880 there existed in AVal- 
lachia and AIoldaN'ia 406,893 holdings, averagiu" 
10 '6 acres each, and the great change has added 
materially to the prtjsperity of the country and its 
thrifty peasantry. 

The go\'erninent of R,oumania is a hereditary 
limited monarchy, and tiie constitution provides 
for an ivreaponsible king, who must belong to the 
Ortliodox Greek Chuvcii ; a council of ministers ; a 
senate and a chamber of deputies. The in embers 
of both lionsea are indirectly chosen mainly by 
‘ colleges ^ of voter.s ; hut the large towns elect 
directly. Senators are elected for eight years, one- 
lialf retiring every four years. Members of the 
lower house sib for four yeans, but either chamber 
may be dissolved separately. The income of a 
senator must be at least £376 per annu?n. One of 
the most important political institutions in which 
Roumauia is largely concerned is the *Dannbian 
Commission’ (see Danuue), whose headquarters 
are at Oalatz. Tliei’e is a British repre.sentative 
on tlie Com mission. This is rendered necessary by 
the great preponderance of Britisli trade ; for wJiilst 
the total number of vessels which cleared from the 
Danube at Sulina in 1889 was 1870, with a tonnage 
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of the pioportion of linti&h Notbols (all 

steainev") wa^ 84r2, of 1,000,773 ton^, aiul those 
Hgures form approxiuiately the piopoitioii dmiu^^ 
recent year::, Tiie following stall*-. tics, concisely 
stated, "show the tinancial and commeicial position 
of iiouiiiaiiia at the pie^ent tiiue, and of Ijer com- 
mercial relations witli Gieat Biitaim 

In IbOO the 2\atioiial Debt \\aa .iSt] 03^,800, paying’ iii2,'27T,076 
aiiiuial iiiierent, the re^tniit' amounted tu ib.bio.ltlO, the 
expeuditure to £6,U3U,C04. lln,* total e\]iurl3 of all kinds ot 
produce ami luamifactures, bullion and specie, in Ibid 

Mr re valued at £10, *273, 000 ; the total lalue of experts tu the 
CJmted Kingdom, chietly cereals and seeds, £3,204,770 (in IS'IO, 
£0,455,420)': the total value of tMpurts from the United King, 
dom to Itouiuania, cliieily cutton, yarn, and manufactures, 
ivi’uuglit and unvtTought metals, C''/al,\e,, £l o0*,b&i 

lliatury mid Pulitlml Rdid'ions. — The early 
Greek histoiiaiis mention a Thraciiin tiihe, tl7e 
Getfe, . from whom Mere ilescended the Dacians, 
a brave race M'ho occuiaed the imrthei'u side of 
the Is ter or Darmlie, and lluurDhed as a free 
people down to about the erul of the lirst 
century of our era. Before that time the Dachuis 
had come into conflict v.ith both Greeks and 
Romans, but in the yeai 101 a.d. the Emperor 
Trajan ninlertook the tir-t of tMo expeditions 
against their king, Decebahis, Mhich terminated 
in the complete subjugation of the countiy. Tiaces 
of the Homan invasion and com^uest are still to he 
found in the miJitaiy road constructed by Trajan 
along the banks of the Danube, including a com- 
inemorative tablet, and in the pieis of a bridge 
aciuss the river near Or-o\a. Piessed by tlm 
barbarian laces Mdio eventually compassed the 
downfall of the Roman eiiipire, Dacia, which had 
been constituted a Roman colony, evacuated 
by tile Romans in the reign of Auielian (about 
274 A.D.), and for about a thousand years the biinks 
of the Danube served as halting-places for the first- 
named wandering tribes, aniong’^t whom the most 
conspicuous were the Goths ; the Huns under At tila ; 
the Lombards under Alboiu ; the Bulgavi, who 
afterwards settled on the plains soutli of the Danube 
and founded Bulgaria ; the Uiigri, a savage race 
who settlerl in Hungary ; and the Wallachs, fiom 
M'hoin Wallachia has derived its mime. For a con- 
bideral)le period both banks of the Danube u’ere 
governed by the sovei eigaii of what is known as the 
VVallaclio-Bulgarian dynasty, udiich was brought to 
a close by a Tartar invasion about the year 12d0 
A.D, After that there gradually arose out of a 
number of smaller states an independent realm in 
Wallachia, with its traditions of heroes and cliiefs, 
Mircea the Old, Alichael the Brave ( whose inBiiiory 
is perpetuated by a beautiful equestrian statue at 
Bucharest), and others ; ydiilst the neiglibonring 
.state of Moldavia had also its hei-oes in Stephen 
the Great, &c. These ruler's for' a long time 
resisted the Mussulman advance, but Avere eventu- 
ally reduced to vas-^alage by the victorious Turks, 
and \yere compelled to signNvdiat are known as the 
‘Capitulations,’ and to pay an annual tribute to 
the sultan. The hist treaty with ATallaehia 
known by that name was signed as far back as 
1393 ; but that M'ith Moldavia, which country M'as 
supimrted by the king of Poland, followed as late 
as 1513. 

Although 'VYallachia and Moldavia thus became 
states tributary to the Porte, they retained suJlicient 
independence to be in a sense autonoinous ; but in 
the course of time their princes, or voivodes as they 
Avere called, Avere Turkish nominees, Avhose tenure 
of office may he judged by the fact that in the 
course of ninety years (from 1723 to 1812) the 
government of AVallachia parsed through the hands 
of no less than forty of those nilers. They Avere 
mostly Greeks, known as Phanariotes or Fanariots 
(q.v.), Avho during their brief tenure of poAver 
practised the most scandalous extortions upon tlie 


j ample, in order to enricb themselves and remit the 
anmiai tiibute to Constantinople. The gieat 
majority of those E'anariot voivodes either Aveie 
{issHssiuated or iveie di'-guiced through the intrigues 
of their risals at the Sublime Porte; and some of 
them did not scruple to appeal duiing their brief 
tenure of poAver for the .'*upi»ort of Russia, which 
country Avas constantly at Avar Aiith their suzerain. 

Tlie Muscovites hegau to make inroads into the 
Dauubiaii priiiciiiaMties as eaily as the year 1700, 
under Peter the Great, and continued to invade 
them at interval-, especially in the leign of the 
Empress Anne in 1755 and in that of Catharine 
IV, in 176S. In the lir-fc instance the Czar Peter 
Avas invited tu cuter the states by the voivodes 
Branco van 0 of Wallacliia and Cantemir of Mol- 
daA ia, avIio desired to secure their independtrnce 
under his piotection ; hut no such inducement Ava- 
afterwai'ds requbite ; and although tlie Ru'-sian 
invasions and occupations s\eie alwaA’s underlakeu 
on the prete.xt of Ubeiuting the Christians from 
the Mussuluian yoke, the real object has been to 
adiance ste]j by stej) t<j Constantimqde and to 
secure possesrion of the Avhole Ralkan peninsula. 
At dillerent times the Russian- e.xeicbea absolute 
sway ill the ])rincipalities, notably from 1789 to 
1792 and from 1805 to 1812, AA'hen tlie princes under 
their })ruteetion Avere called Hu-jiodais (qA\), a 
SJaA'unic woul. In 1848 they helped to suppress the 
national ri'^ing there, as they did in Hungaiv, but 
in 1853, hefoie the Crimean Avar, their poAver began 
to Avane. At the termination of that war they 
AVere compelled by the allied powers to cede Bess- 
arabia to the principalities. 

In the year 1859 both piincipalities elected Prince 
Couza (born at Galatz, 1820) as their ruler, and he 
reigned in Roiimania, a& tlie united provinces were 
tlien called, until ISOG, Avheu he Avas deposed on 
account of liis extoi tioms and gross immorality, and 
was succeeded by Prince Chailes of Hoheuzullern. 
This revolution was mainly led by tAAo aide 
statesmen, Bratiano and Rosetti, avIio may he 
said to have been jointly the counterpart of the 
Italian Cavour, and aaLo for many years enjoyed 
gieat ]>opuIarity as the chief ministers- of .state. "On 
the uutljreak of tlie Rnsso-Tuikibh.Avar in 1877 the 
Roumanians espou.sed the Ru.'^^iaii cause. Prince 
Charles Avas actually apiiointed cummander-in-chief 
of the allied armies, the liutsiau CesareAA’itch serv- 
ing under him ; and the Roumanians captured the 
first redoubt, the Giivitza, at Plevna, thereby 
enabling the RLi!>>ians to reduce that btrongliol’d 
and bring the Avar to a triumphant clo.se. The 
conquerors,, lioAvever, deprived tlieir allies of pait 
of tlieir territory, Bessaiabia, gbing them in ex- 
cJmijgo the Dobrudja, Avhich they exacted from the 
Porte — an exchange laid down in the treaty of San 
Stefano, and subsequently conlirmed by the Berlin 
Conference (June 1S7S), when Roumama, Avas re- 
cognised as a completely independent power. The 
etfect of that exchange has, ho av ever, been un- 
fortunate for Rus,sia in tAvo respects. It has 
caused a permanent esuangement between the 
Roumanians and their guardian allies, and the 
Dobnidja has served a.s a banier against Russian 
aggression in Bulgaria. In 1881 Prince Charles 
was invested with the kingly dignity AAutli the I 
acquiescence of the European Po Avers, and since 
that time, although there have been ministeiial 
crises, and although the Russians have continued 
to carry on secret intrigues, not only in Rou- 
mania, but from thence in Bulgaria," the Ron- 
niaiiians have practically freed themselve-s from 
Russian as Avell as Turkish influence, and have 
taken their place amongst the independent nation- 
alities of Europe. 

The various^ conquerors who have at one time or 
another occupied Roumania have left their traces 
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in her language and customs. Tlie social condition 
of the middle and iipjjer cla.s^es heai's traces of the 
Uhertinage of their barhaiiaii conqueror^ of the 
Mussulman iis well as of the Chri'^tian faitli. The 
peasantry are a hardy and tlirifty race, and in the 
highest circles of society the inliuence^ of Queen 
Carmen Syiva has "been thronghoub bene li cent. As 
her marriage left no lieir, the succe<'Sion to the 
throne passed to Prince Ferdinand of Hoheuzollern 
(horn in I860), the nephew of the king. 

Lang iia gc a n d IJtcra t nrc. — Kouni anian ( or W al * 
lachiaii) is one of the Romance Languages (q.v. ), a 
daughter of the Latin ; hut, though the language is 
unuiistakahly Romance in type, the vocahulaiy is 
mixed, the number of Latin roots being variously 
estimated at 5nove or less than half of the total, 
the next greatest element being Slavonic words 
(amounting, according to .some authorities, to e\'en 
more than the Latin roots), with some hundreds 
of Turkish, Creek, and Albanian Avords. Most 
Rouinauians speak what is jjractically the same 
language —the Daco-Roninauiau — tluoughout the 
kingdom, in Transylvania, in the Banat, and other 

J )artb of Hungary, Bukowina, and Bcs,sarabia. The 
^lacedo- Roumanian, south of the Danube and 
auioiigr^t the Balkans and Pindus, is largely modi- 
fied by Greek ; and the Istro-Roumanian, spoken 
by 2000 or 3000 in Istria and Croatia, has been 
much Slavonised. 

Roumanian liteiature may be said to date from 
the 17bh century, though the lirst Roumanian book, 
a p'^alter, Ayas printed in 1577. The chronicles of 
the 17tU centuiy are the earliest specimens of 
national literature ; but C4ree]c Avas long the lan- 
guage of t!ie educated, and it is only fsiuce the 
begmningof the 19fch century that tliere i.s a poxmlav 
Roumanian literatm-e, the mo.st interesting part of 
it being the songs. Of these Alexandri (q.v.), him- 
self the most notable of native Roumamau poets, 
made a full collection (1866). Other name-s are 
Alexandrescu, Emiuescu, and Scherbanescu. There 
five (German translations b3^ Carmen Sjdva (q-v.), 
Kotzebue, and others. Dora DT.stria (see Ghika) 
wrote mainly' in French. Aiuoug authoiities an 


the language tare Hasdeu, Hiklosieli, Ga.ster, ami 
Titkin, and there are histories of the literature by 
Cipariu, Densusiaiui, Gaster, and Poplin, The 
great dictiouaiies are those of Codreaeo (1875), 
Laurianu and Massimu, Liciionccvndu Lhnhei 
llomane (2 vols. 1876-79), and Hasdeu, Mtymoloyi- 
emn Magnum Bonutnun (part i. 1885). Gta.ster’.H 
t%'Gstomathic Hoitniainc (2 vols.) appeared in 
1891. 

There have been feAv trustAVorthy books published on 
Roumania, the most recent in English being by Banniel- 
son, Jioumaniii Last and Present (Lond. 1882). and in 
Genuiin by Bergner, Pmnanicn (llreHlan, 1887), both 
illustrated. Others are 'Wilkinson, The PTincipedities 
of Walfachia aiid ATo^cfanci (Loud. 1820); Engel, 
<Teschichte der Mohiaii und Wukichei (Hallo, 1801); 
H an nner-Piirg stall, Ocschichtc des Osmankchen Reiches 
(Peath, lSii4-36); Lauriani, Ucberblick dtr Geschichte 
dc7’ Puma non (Bucharest, 1846); Neigebaucr, Moldau 
und WalachcL (Breslau, 18.54) ; Obedenare, La lioumanie 
cconomi(inr (pjiris, 1876); Auroliun and others, Wot ice 
SUV ?a Rouvicinic (Paris, 1867); Kogalnitacli an, PTfsio ire 
dc hi JDacie, tic. (Berlin, 1851) ; Pic, Ucbir die Absiam- 
miuif/ dir Rumdiicn (Leip. 1S80); RaiceAvich, Moldau 
uud Walachei (Vienna, 1879); Pmesler, Ltiuniihische 
*^tudieu (Lcip. 1871); Teutschhiuder, Mivhael der Tap- 
fre (Wien, 1870); Zallony, Lsstd sar lc& Phnnariotes 
(Marseilles, 1824). There ai'e also very Aisoful l^oreign 
Office, consular, and other reports; 1873 (Green), 1876 
(Vivian), 1877 (Sandorhon), 1878 (Boiiluun), 1883 
(White), 1886 (Banderson), 1888 (Lascelles, Kennedy, 
Banderson), 1889, 1890 (Lascelles, Sanderson), and 
several Boaid of Trade Returns containing information 
on the subject. 

Rouineliil (Turk. Bum Maud of the 

Romans ’ — the inhabitants of the AVestern Roman 
empire, or Byzantine Greeks, being known to the 
Turks as ‘ Roinaiis ’ ), a name Avhieh once apijlied 
generally to the Avhole of ancient Thrace and j)art 
of Jtlacedonia. The province aptty enough called 
Eastern Rouiuelia i.s noAV incorporated Avith Bul- 
garia ( q. V. ). In central Asia Hum or B'lmii jueans 
tliG peojiles of Avestorn Asia ; but tbe Sultan of 
Turkey is Il^tin'FadiftJlah. In Tnrkej^ itself Bum 
means iioAV usually the Greek nation and the Greek 
Church. 
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